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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE. 


> — < 

T he publishing firms associated in this enterprise have aimed at 
producing a complete, up-to-date, and scholarly Encyclopaedia in a 
moderate compass, and, above all, at a price which puts it within the reach 
of Everybody. 

In the allocation of space to the various topics, Thk Harmswoktu En- 
CYCLOPiEniA differs considerably from its j)redecessors. It is essentially a 
modern book. While subjects of classical or antiquarian interest arc not 
neglected, a new and special emphasis has been laid on subjects which are 
of living interest to-day, such as biographies of living persons, recent develop- 
ments in science, and the progress of modern invention. 

By judicious condensation, and by n'cognizing the needs of modern life, 
the publishers have succeeded in presenting a greater amount of practical 
information in a larger number of articles than has ever bcdorc been 
brought within the same compass. 

Within the limits of the available space, the publishers have endeavoured 
to ensure four things : — 

(1.) Accuracy . — This applies to the brief summaries as much as to the 
longer articles. 

(2.) Compldeness. — Every topic is treated so as to present all the facts 
which the ordinary reader is likely to require. 

(3.) Clearness . — Even the most technical subjects are discussed in language ; 
intelligible to the ordinary reader. 

(4.) Guidance for Students . — A full and carefully-selected bibliography % 
appended to each important article! to guide readers to the best 8OUF0||| 
for further, study. This feature of the work places it in the front rank as a 
work of reference. > 
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The result is that The Habmsworth Encyclopedia contains all that the 
modem well-informed man needs to know, together with the guidance that 
a student requii^. It is, in fact, a Complete Library of Reference. 

In the illustration of the work, the publishers have considered utility rather 
than mere ornament. Technical and scientific illustrations arc introduced to 
elucidate the text; artistic reproductions to give some idea of the art of 
different ages and schools, or the character of scenery in different lands. 
Portraits, which, owing to their human interest, arc the most attractive of 
all illustrations, have been freely inserted. 

The whole work has been prepared and printed by Messrs. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. The general editorship has been in the hands of Mr. George Sande- 
man, M.A., assisted by numerous well-qualified sub-editors. 

The articles are unsigned. The Habmsworth Encyclopedia rests upon 
its own merits of plan and execution. For its successful completion no 
efforts have been spared to obtain the services of scholars and men of letters 
who are not only masters of their subjects but arc able to expound them 
in simple language. 

The publishers believe that there are thousands of men and women who 
would gladly place a good Encyclopaedia on their shelves, if it could be pro- 
cured at a cost within their moderate means. The Encyclopaedias of real value 
hitherto published are placed far beyond the reach of such persons by their 
high price. The Harmsworth Encyclopedia is a work which will meet 
Every need of Everybody at a price which Everybody can afford. 


THE AMALGAMATED PRESS, Ltd. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 



LIST OF CONTRACTIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 


do., acres. 

ft., feet 

S., soutii. 

agrio., agricultural. 

Oer., Oennan. 

Sant, SaiLskrit 

alt., altitude. 

gov., govern ni out 

seapt., seaport. 

ana, ancient 

Or., Greek. ^ 

8p., Spanish. 

aim., annual 

Heb., Hebrew. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

ar., Arabic. 

I., isl., island. 

sq. m., square miles. 

Ar^., Aramaic. 

ibid., the same. 

Bin., station. 

aiY., arrondUsement 

1.6., that is. 

B.V., under the word. 

A.S., Anglo-Saxon. 

in., inches. 

Syr., Hyriac. 

aver., average. 

Ital., Italian. 

temp., temperature. 

bor., borough. 

Lat., Latin. 

terr , territory. 

bur., burgii. 

lat, latitude. 

trans., tran.slated. 

a (circa), about. 

1, bk., left bank. 

trib , tributary. 

cap., capital. 

lit, literally. 

U.S.A., United States of America, 

Cf., compare. 

long., longitude. 

vll., village. 

CO., county. 

m., miles. 

vol., volume. 

Com., OommiHsion. 

mrkt. tn., market-town. 

W., we.st. 

comm., commune. 

Mt, mts., mount, mountain, -s. 

wat.-pl., watering-place. 

cub. ft., cubic fcut. 

munio., municipal. 

yds., yards. 

Dan., Danish. 

N., north. 

Railways— C.R., Caledonian Railway ; 

dep., department 

N.T., New Testament 

O.P.R., Canadian Pacific Railway; 

dist, district 

O.T,, Old Testament 

G.E.R., (Sreat Kastern Railway; 

dlv., division. 

par., parish. 

G. & S.W.R., Glasgow and South- 

Du., Dutch. 

pari., paliamcMitary. 

\Ve.st:‘rn Railway ; L. & N.E.R., 

E., east. 

Per., Persian. 

Lotuioii and North-Eastern Rail- 

cedes., ecclesiastical. 

pop., population. 

way; N.B.R., North British Rail- 

ed., edition; edited. 

Port., Portuguese. 

way, etc., etc. 

e g., for example. 

prov., province. 

Bibliography- Blog. Diet., Biograph- 

Eng., English. 

q.v., which see. 

ical Dictionary ; Encyc. Brit., 

eplsc., episcopal. 

R., rlv., river. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica ; Proo. 

el seq., and the following. 

r. bk., right bank. 

Royal Goog. Soo., Proceedings of 

r., Fahrenheit. 

R.V., ]lovi.se<l Version. 

the Royal Geographical Society; 

fort, tn., fortified town. 

ry., railway. 

Jour., Journal; HlBt., History; 

Fr., French. 

ry. jn., railway junction. 

Mag., xMagazine, etc., etc. 
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A. The orij^infil sound in Kuk* 
lis)» of the letter A wsis, of oo\irse, 
that wliicli it liad in th(i Greek 
and Latin alphalxits. In most 
Km-opean lanj'uaferes it lias nt- 
tained this value (French, Ger- 
man, Welsli, etc.), and occasicui 
ally also in Kn^rlish words (p.g. 
j)salm). This slKjuld always he 
Its value in soiontifio notation (so 
Murray s Dictionary) ; it is pho- 
netically des(.*rilx.‘d as tluj hack 
‘wide’ vowel. Of the other 
values ^yhil‘h A hius now acquired 
in KiiLdish, that in the \yord man 
is a eliaract(M*isti(! KiiLdish sound 
which is altogether wanting in 
Frenc'h and German (symholi/exl 
hy ^[urray as ae). The ‘round- 
ing’ into il (Murray, 9 ), as in ‘tall’ 
and ‘ water,’ has many parallels 
(Gaeli(^, Ili'hrew). J3iit (piile un- 
n(.x‘('ssary confusion has Immui 
caused hy allowing A to assume 
the value of its imxh^rn name (e' 
in Murray)* which i)roperly 1 .m.'- 
longs to the synil)ol e (which see). 
In tin; early ISemitie alphalx;t A 
IukI a slight consonantal sound 
which is known as the glottal 
stop. It is sometimes pronounced 
in (ierman hefore yow’cls, e.syx^ci- 
ally at the beginning of a word. 
In the Semitit! languages it shows 
a marked ttmdency to Imviouio 
silent. Itschoiee hy the Greeks 
to dtmott! a perhaps implies some 
previous a^ssociation with that 
vowel. A is the staTidard Greek 
form transmitted to the Latin 
alphal)et. The Greek uncial fv is 
no doubt a imxlifieation of this, 
although more likcj the old Sem- 
itic form a is its Latin repre- 
sentative; written cursivoly, itlx?- 
comes a. It may 1 k! nohid that 
forms like u occur in the national 
alphabets, and that the Greek un- 
cial is apt to be confuswl with A. 
the early Semitic form has 
changed more in the Semitic than 
in the Euroix*an ab)halK!ts. The 
horns in Hebrew S are the remains 


A 

of the two cross strokes; .Vrabie 1 
has lost even tluise. The name 
r//cp/i, Greek (iljthfty means an 
‘ox.* Some think that the origi- 
nal sign represents a head and 
horn.s. 

A as a syrnlMil jn logic is the 
universiil aflirmative. A is in 
musical notation tlie sixth note 
of the natural diatonic scale of 0 , 
and the first note of the relative 
minor scale; (^alksl /a in Italy, 
France, and Spain. In concert 
pitch, A has alx)ut lHj() vibrations 
ixjr 8 e(!(md, or a multiple of that 
numl )f!r. Continental tuning-forks 
are set to this note. Kyery stringed 
instrument luus a string tuned to 
it, which in the violin is the second 
.string, in thc! viola and \ioloncello 
the first, and in tlie (.•ontrabasso 
generally the third. 1 1 is thc note 
given by the olxx*., or organ, fur 
tuning the orchestra. The key of 
A major has three sharps. A was 
the first or lowest note on the 
staff up to the lOth century. As 
a syinlx)! of order or eminence, A 
denotes the finst of a .series, or the, 
chief of a elaas. In the eai(‘ndar, 
A is the first of the S(.*ven domin- 
i eal let ters. 1 n old lxx)ks of wh ich 
only the alternate T>ages are num- 
bered it d(»note.s left-hand pages. 

A, as an abbr(!viation, demotes 
many words of which it is the ini- 
tial letter— r.g. Academy (r.a.K 
anno or annus (a.d.), ante (a.m.), 
Antiquarie.s (f.s.a.). Artillery 
(R.A.). In mtjdical formuhe A or 
aa (Gr, ana) signifies that ecpial 
parts of each ingredient are to 
be taken; in Roman antiquities 
it stands for ahsolvo (‘I acquit’) 
on the judge’s tablet; in textual 
notes on the Old and New Testa- 
ments it denotes the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, 

A I in shipping, first-class. See 
Lloyd’s. 

Aa (‘water’ or ‘stream’), name 
of many rivers in France, Switzer- 
land, and Ru.ssia. Alternative 
forms are Aon, Aach, Achkn. 


Aachen (P'r, Aixla^ChapeUe ; 
anc. Vrhs Aqurnsis or Aimisgra’ 
ninn), tii., ])rf)V. Rhine, rrussia, 
44 m. s.w. of Cologne; stands on 
the i‘dg(‘ of an inqiortant coalfield, 
aiul possessis well-kTiown sulphur 
springs and baths esteemed by the 
Romans. The city is notea for 
needh'S, .sewing -mac) lines, cloth, 
woollen, glass, but turns, machin- 
ery, cigars, and chemicals. In 
1897 tin* town of Riirtscheid was 
incorporated with Aachen, which 
it adjoins on tht; s. Charlemagne, 
who made Aachen the capital of 
his GiTinanic dominioiLs, died 
(814) and was buritxl in the town. 
Between 18()1 and 1815 Aachen 
was annexed to France. Tivo 


treaties of pcac‘e were signed here, 
th(‘ first in 15(18, the second in 
1748. Fop. of Aachen and I3urt- 
seheid (IlMH)) ]:i5,l>4.5. See Haa- 
gen’s Cm'kichte Aarhens (1874). 

Aal, r(‘(l dye obtaiiu'd from the 
root of Morinda citrifoHa (allied to 
madder), used greatly for dyeing 
cotton cloth in India; centre of 
industry at Gujarat. 

Aalborg, tn. and port in n.k. 
of Jutland, Lenmark, on Liim 
Fjord. It is an imiMirtant com- 
mercial (!(*ntre, .and a bishopric. 
Top. (1901)31,157. 

Aalen, tn., Wurtemlx?rg, Ger- 
many, on thc! K(K;her, 48 m. n.k. 
of Stuttgart. Iron works, w’oollen 
mills, etc. I’op. (1900) 9,058. 

Aalesund* tn., Rom.sdal Co., 
Norway ; fishing jxirt. Destroyed 
by fire, 1904. Pop. (1900) 11,G7‘2. 

Aali Pasha, Mehkmet PImin 
(1815 71), Turki.sh statesman, was 
bom in Constantinople ; Turkish 
ambjissiulor to London (1840 4) ; 
P’oreign Minister (1840-52) ; repre- 
sented Turkey at the congress of 
Paris (1850) ; took part in suppress- 
ing the Cretan rebellion (1867 - 8 ) ; 
and brought about the submission 
of the Khedive of Egypt (18^). 
He was five times gitoiid vizier, 
and an ardent advocate of reform. 

Aalst. See A LOST. 
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Abarbanel 


Aafi or Aakk, Swiss river ; rises 
in canton Bern in the Gfrirnsel at 
ab9ut 6,250 ft: traverses Lakes 
Brienz and Thun. H is navi- 
ffable below the tovvn of Thun; 
flows through tlie city of Bern, 
and by Solothurri, Aarburg, 
Olten, Aarau, and Brugg. It 
enters the Rhino on the 1. bk. 
near Waldshut. Its lengtli is 
176 m. 

Aarau, cap. of canton Aargau, 
Switzerland, on tlio Aar, 60 in. 
N.E. of Bern; has silk, cotton, 
tile, rihlxm, and cement factories. 
Pop. (UKX)) 7,824. 

Aard-vark (‘earth-pig’). See 
Capk Ant-eater. 

Aard-wolf {Protcles cristatus), 
a burrowing, ncK^tumal animal, 
clo^ly ndated to the hyaena. 
It is confinecl to S. Africa, and 
feotls on carrion and insects. 

Aarestrup, Caul Lu i > wig Emil 
(1800-66), Danish lyric jxjct, born 
at Copenhagen ; practised as a 
doctor. Kib Wterlildte J)iiite{WCi!,\) 
created a sensation by their erotic 
tone. See his Samlede Digte^ (h 1. 
by Georg Brandos in 1877. 

Aargau (Fr. ArgoviA a canton 
of Switzerland, 8. of the Rhine. 
Area, 542 sq. m. Its cap. is 
Aarau. It was admitted into 
the Swiss Conff»deration in 180.T 
Pop. (19f)0) 206,659 : 203,268 .per- 
sons being German -speaking ; 
114,218 Protestants, as against 
91,047 Catholics. 

Aarhus, or Aarhuus, port on 
E. coast ot Jutland, Denmark, 22 
m. s.E. of Randers, with a g(x)d 
harbour. Exports grain, flour, 
butter, cattle, ixirk, beef ; im- 
ports coal, iron, petroleum, and 
maize. Gothic cathedral. Pop. 
(1901) 51,814. 

Aaron, the elder brother and 
the colleague and interpreter of 
Moses. Having Ix^en consecrated 
to tiie high-priesthood (Ex. 28, 29 ; 
Lev. 8), he is regardf'd as the an- 
cestor of all lawful priests in Israel. 
Though always st^cond to Moses 
in prominence, he too sometinu^s 
received the divine law and iier- 
fqrmed miracle^s (Num. 17 : 1-IO) ; 
his budding nxi was deposited in 
the ark (lleb. 9 : 4J. His great sin 
was the making ot the golden calf 
(Ex. 32 : 4) ; for a subscxpient fault 
no was denied entrance into Ca- 
naan (Num. 20 : 8-13), and died, 
aged 123, on Mount Hor, in Edom 
(Num. 20 ; 23-2*9), being succeeded 
by his third son, Eleazar. See 
Moses, and refertmees (piotcd. 

Aaron’s Beard, the name of 
two different plants— /lypericwm 
calycinmi (‘rose of Sharon’), so 
named liecause of the tufted, 
beardlike stamens of its yellow 
flowers; and Saxifraga sarmen* 
tOM (‘mother of thousands’), a 
Chinese plant, often seen hang- 
ing at oottage windows. 

Aaron’s Tomb {Kahr ffanm), 
on E. p^k (4,360 ft.)of Mount Hor, 
is, according to ancient tradition. 


the 46 lace where Aaron was buried. 
It is alluded to by Josephus {Ant 
iv. 4), and is a place of pilgrimage. 

Aasen, Ivar ANi^RKAs(l813^)), 
Norwegian philqlogerand author,' 
of iieasant origin, and self-edu- 
caM, In 1848 his Norske Folke- 
sprogs Oraminatik was published, 
and his Ordbo{f over del Norske 
Folkesprog in 1850. Aasen recon- 
structed an eclectic ‘national’ 
language {Landsmaal) out of the 
existing Nor vvegian dialects; his 
eff()rts in this direction lieing 
chiefly concentrated upon a gram- 
mar (Norsk (irammatik, 1864), a 
dictionary {Norsk Ordhog, lSr3), 
whicli has lieen supplemented by 
the Norsk Ordhda (ISliO 2) of Hans 
Rosa, and the publication of origi- 
nal poems, etc. 

A.B., Bachelor of Arts. See 
Degree. University. 

A.B., able-lxxlied’ sc^aman. In 
the British navy a lx>y Ixjtween 
fifteen and sixteen and a half 
ycai’s enters a naval training 
ship, and signs on for twelve 
years from the age of eighteen as 
an ordinary sc^^man; and then, 
after gaining some knowledge C)f 
gunnery, ho is rated an able s('a- 
man. From the rating of A.B. 
ho may be advanced to be succes- 
sively a secoud-clas.s ix?tty officer, 
first-class fietty officer, chuff petty 
oflicer, warrant officer, chief war- 
rant officer, and lieutenant. 

Ab. in Jewish calendar, fifth 
month of tlie ecclesiastical and 
elevcmth of the civil year; our 
July. On the 9th of this month 
both tenn>les were destroyed (586 
n.o. and 70 A.D.). 

Ababdeh, pastoral Arab Mo- 
hammedan trirxj living in the hilly 
district alxiut the frontiers of 
Upper Egypt and Nubia, between 
tlie^d Sea and the Nile. They 
are Hamites, and in colour are 
deep brown to black. 

Abaca, or Araka. St‘o Manilla 
Hemp, 

Abaco, Great, or Lucaya (80 
ra. by 20 m.), one of the Bahama 
Ts., E. of Great Bahama. Po]). 
2,500. LriTLK Abaco is n.w. of 
Great Bahama. 

Abaculi, small culM?a'of coloured 
glass, enamel, stone, or other ma- 
terial, used in marquetry and 
mosaic work. 

Abacus, (i.) A flat stone, 
square, f)etagonal, or circular, and 
either plain or variously orna- 
mented, placed above the capital 
of a column. (2.) An instrument 
to facilitate calculation, used 
by the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, Hindus, and Mexi- 
cans. It consists of a board in 
which parallel grooves are cut to 
contain pebbles, or a rectangular 
frame of wires on which beads are 
strung. The latter fonn exi.sts 
in the tschot^ of Russia and the 
suan-pan of ChinOj and is used in 
Europe for teaching arithmetic 
(Eng. ‘ball-frameP U.S.A. ‘ad- 


der ’). See Knott’s A bacus ; Gow’s 
Hist (if Greek Mathematics (1884). 

Abaddon, Hebrew word for 
‘ruin’ or ‘destruction.* Though 
sometimes used generally (Joib31 ; 
12 ), it is often cxpii valent to Sheol^ 
the place of ^he dead (Prov. 15 : 
11 ), or, more particularly, that of 
the lost. Sometimes it is personi- 
fied, as in Job 28 : 22; while in 
Rev. 9 : II it is the name of the 
‘angel of the abyss,’ and is in- 
terpreted as Apollyon (‘the de- 
stroyer’), made familiar by Bun- 
yan in his IHIgrimWrogrm, 

Abadeh, vil., Persia, half vvay 
between Ispahan and Shiraz ; 
noted for w'ood-carving. Pop. 
6,(KX). 

Abals8i,or Abased (‘lowered’). 
In heraldry, when an ordinary or 
other charge, which would natu- 
rally occupy the centre of the 
shield, is placed lower than the 
centre, it is blazoned abaisse, 

Abakanskjtn., Yeniseisk, Silxj- 
ria, near the junction of the Aba- 
kan with the Yenisei ; fortiliid by 
Peter the Great. There an; coal 
mines and iron woncs, and aiunent 
tombs. Pop. 2,000. 

Abalone, EAU-SnELL,or A wa bi, 
sliell-fish (Ilaliotidse) of the K. and 
W. Pacific coasts. Tin; shell is 
ufxxl as mother-of-pearl, and the 
flesh is dried and (‘aten. 

Abatia, or Amanah, and PiiAii- 
par, ri Yd'S of Damascus (2 Kings 
5 ; 12), now tlu* Barada (a branch 
of which is still called the Banias), 
flowing through the city, and the 
Awaj, to the s. of the Ihiinascus 
plain. But some; identify the 
rharpar with tlu* Barbar, a 8. 
tributary of the Barada. 

Abancourt, Charlks Xavier 
Joseph d’ (1758-92), a siiprx)rter 
of Ixniis XVI. in the Frencii rev- 
olution; made Minister of War 
(June 1792); killed at Versailles 
by the ix)pulace. 

Abandonment. See (^ri elty 
to Children; Domicile; Tn- 
KURANCE, Marine; Possession; 
Railways; Trademarks. 

Abano, wat.-pl., prov. Padua, 
Italy, fo(^t of Euganean Hills, 6 m. 
s.s.w. of I’adu.a. Its hot saline 
springs (98” to 181” f.) were known 
to the Romans. Pop. (PX)1) 4, .541. 

Abano, Pietro di (1256 1316), 
physician, Ixirn at Padua; lx;came 
nrofivssor of medicine at Padua, 
lie was a disciple of Averroes, 
and given to the study of alchemy 
and astrology; was brought I xiff ore 
the Inquisition on a charge of 
heresy, and condemned to death, 
but dit;d lx;fore the sentence could 
lie carried out. His most famous 
work is Conciliator Differentiarym 
qua inter Philosophos ct Medicos 
versantur (1472). In his TracUUy^ 
de Venents (1472) he deals with 
antidotes to poisons. 

Abanto, tn., prov. Vizcaya, 
Spain, near Bay of Bilbao; nch 
iron-ore mines. Pop. about 7, (XX). 
Abarbanek See Abravanel. 
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Abbadlo 


Abarim (‘tboBO on the other 
side*), a range of highlands K. of 
the Dead Hea, containing Pisgah, 
where Moses viewed the rroniiscd 
Land (Nuiii. 21 ; 2(1 ; 2:M4 ; Deut. 
34 : 1), and, 2 m. to«tho e,, Mount 
Nebo, ‘ the lonely mountain,’ 
wliero Moses dicvl and was buried 
(1 )cut. 32 : 4‘J ; 34 : 1 ). See Smith’s 
Hidorical ihoq. uf the Hohj Laml, 

Abasa, or Abasins, Circassian 
tril)e, of lndo-KurojK\an origin, 
akin to the pt'oph? of Abkhasia. 
They wore (iriginally Christians, 
and in some cases l)car Christian 
nanuis. 

Abatement, (i.) In England 
legal jinjcoedings formerly abatc^d, 
or onde/1, on the marriage, d(‘ath, 
or bankrui)U‘y of one of the i)ar- 
ti(iH, or some change of intiTost in 
the matter in dispute. This dexjs 
not now happen, if the cause of 
action survives in some one liefore 
the Court (Pules of the Supreme 
Court, prdt‘r xvii.). Criminal 
pro(H‘('(lings do not now abate on 
the (h‘ath of the prosecutor (H. r. 
Truelove, 5 T. H. D. nor on 
the demise of tlu^ crown (4 Wm. 
& M. e. 18, s. 0; 1 An. e. 2, s. 4). 
I’k'iis in abatement wi‘re formerly 
allowed, but were abolished hy 
Order XXI. R. 1, of tlie Uidt‘s of the 
Supreme Court. Without admit- 
ting or denying the cause of action, 
the defendant s(*t np some facts, 
the legal effect of which was to pre- 
clude the plaintiff from sucecfxling 
— e.ff. one of the parti(\s was alleged 
to 1 j(^ under |igc. Pleas in abate- 
ment to criminal indictments have 
also fieeomo obsolete since iiowers 
of amendment were given to the 
court. When the owner of a 
frcidiold estate dies and his heir 
succeeds, and a stranger wrong- 
fully enters and tak('s i)oss(‘ssi<m 
lieforo the heir, an abatement of 
the freehold is said to occur, and 
the siuzin in law of the heir is re- 
duced to a right of entry. (Coke 
uptm, Li ttffion, p. 277. ) ( 2. ) Clarks 
or disgrace invented by heralds 
and annexed to coat arnmur, to 
denote some dishonourable ordis- 
loyjil act or tpiallty in the bearer, 
are called abatements. Se(^ fjEii- 
AOY, Nuisanok, Reratk. 

Abattoir (Fr. nhattre, ‘ to 
slaughter’), a public slaughter- 
house, The first abattoirs were 
those of Paris, established in 1818, 
on the recommendation of the 
commission of 1810. In the con- 
struction of an abattoir can^ful 
consideration must Ik*, given to 
the selection of the site. It must 
not b(^ nijar dwidling-houses; it 
should admit of extension; and 
control should 1x3 had, if possible, 
oyer any buildings in the imme- 
diate neighbourhoixl. It should 
be easy of access, adjacent to the 
cattle market, and cl()se to main 
thoroughfares and railways. A 
good water supply is most imptir- 
tant. The abattoir must include 
accommodation for lairing, kill- 


ing, dressing, cording, inspection Abba (Aram, ‘father’), a devo- 
of su.spr3cted animals and meat, tional expression for the Divine 

offices, and various buildings for Fatherhood, and apparently the 

the treatment of the feet, lutes- chief appidlation of Ood used by 

tines, and blood. The slaughter- desus in prayer, occurs tlm*c times 

houjK) proptir ought to be separate in the New Ti^stament (Mark 14 : 

fmm the rest of the building. 36; Rom. 8: 16; Gal. 4 : fi), nceoni- 

The walls and flooi;s should 1x3 panied by its Greek ecpiivakuit. 

smooth and imixTvious, to jire- It is supixised to have lx*(‘u usrxl 

vent absorption, and to iulmit of as a sar^ed projicr name ; aiu’vants 

thorough cleansing. The offal is were forbidden to ns(i it to their 

usually nmioved in triKjka or in masters, 

barges, to Ixi used as manure ; in Abbadle. Antoine Thompson 
Chicago it is disposed <»f hy means P’ (1810 1)7), French siivant and 

of Tob(*y’s drive. (See Pract. explorer ; of French-Trish parent- 

Afag., vol. v. pp. 255-0.) Other sys- agi‘; Ixu'n at Dublin, but cdu(*atixi 

terns have Ix^en tried on the Con- in Franco, whither his parents 

tinent— c.fir. destructors, chemical rernoxed in 1818; sent oy the 

treatment -but the sewage fann A cademie des Sciences on a mis- 

methfKl is preferred in Jh’itain. sion to Rrazil . (1835) ; occupied 



Specimen of Modern Ahailoirs. 


A public In'alth officer and a voter- with the ex ;>luratiou of A by ssinia 
inary surgeon, acting in conjunc- (1837-48); a inmnber of the >1 ca- 
tion, are c.ssmitial to the {Mlminis- demie des Srinires (18G7), and of 
tration of a gu<-xl aliattoir. the Buremi des Longitudes (1878) ; 

Abauj-Torna, co. in N. Him- rccjcived the^ Arago medal, along 

gary. In the N.w. and k. are ranges with Lord Kelvin (181)0), Helxi- 

of woodixl mountains, whi< 'll yi(4d ejueathed his estate (^f Abbivdio, 

iron, bedsides some gold, silver, coi)- yielding 40,01)0 fr. yearly, to the 

per, marble, am) kaolin. Cereals, AcadPmie. des Scienres, on con- 

vcgetablos, friiit, and wine are dition of its publishing a cata- 

prcxluceil. Chief town, Kaschau loguo of .5^), 001) stars within fifty 

(Kassa). Area, 1,378 s(j. m. Pop. years. His chief works are Un 

(11)()0) 150,218, consisting of Hun- Catahgvc rahomie de AISS. Kthio^ 

gariaiis, Slovak.s, and Germans. p/ri/a (1850) ; Geodhie d'Ethiopie 

Abauzitf Fikmin (1(570-1707), (18(50-73)*, Ohser rations rehtires 

Ixirn at UzKs, France ; fietl to Ge- d la Phgsiqvc du Globe faites 

neva on the rovof;ation of Edict an Bresil ct en Ethiopie (1873) ; 

of Nantes; assisted in translating Dictiominire de la Langtie A 7m- 

the New Testament into French rinna (1881) ; Giographte de 

(1726), and lx3came librarian at FEtkiopie (\SS{))\ Reconnaissances 

Geneva, 1727. Ho was a great magnitiques (1800). 

BCiholar, much esteemed by New- Abbadle, Arnaud Michel d’ 
ton, Voltaire, and Rousseau. Of (1815-03), accompanied liis brother 

his Works (Gen. 1770, and Amst. Antoine to Abyssinia, and WTote 

1773) some parts have been trans- Douze Ans dans la Haute- Ethiopie 

lated by Tlarwoocl (Ix)nd. 1774). (1808). 
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AVtiot 


Abbadie, JACiiUKS (l(i54'1727), 
Protestant theologian, a native of 
Nay, in IMarn, Franco; pastor 
of a French Protestant church in 
Berlin (1670), and, in 1688, pastor 
of thernmeh (jliiiroh of the Savoy 
in Ix)ndfm. William ITI. nomi- 
nated him dean of Killaloe. Ire- 
land. Ho di<Hl in Marylenone. 
His best-known work is Traiti 
dela ViritS (h la Heligion Ckriti- 
cnne (1681), an aijologotic work in- 
spired by the Cartesian philos- 
ophy. Other noteworthy b(K)k8 
are VArt de sc connaitre Hoi-nicuie 
(1(562) ; Difcme dc la Nation Bri~ 
tannique (1092), a vindication of 
the revolution of 1088; and a 
lK)ok on La (Irandc (-otispiratio^i 
d'Anoltterrc (1060). 

Abbas (o. 560 - 052), uncle of 
Mohammed, was taken prisoner 
at the battle (jf Ik sir, and after- 
wards became the leading sup- 
IKirter of the faith. Ho was the 
founder c)f the dynasty (if the 
Abbiusides, who were caliphs of 
Dagdad from 750 until the Mongol 
(‘ompuist in 1258. See and 
Califatk. 

Abbas Im ‘Thk Great’ (1557- 
1628), Persian monarch, ascended 
the throne in 1580; defeated the 
IJzk'gs at Herat (1567), and the 
Turks in many battles (1001 6), 
and, with British assistance, drove 
the l*ortuguoso from Ormuz (1022), 
His dominion extended fixmi the 
Tigris to the Indus. Ho estab- 
lished the capital at Ispahan, and 
was the author of many import- 
ant reforms. 

Abbas Hllmi. 8ee Khedive. 

Abbas Mlrza (178:1 48;«), Prince 
of Persia, son of 8hah Feth-Ali, 
Avas commander in the Russian 
campaigns of 1811-13 and 182(1-8, 
in which Persia lost her Caucasian 
territories. He was recognized as 
Hhah by tlie tix»4ity of 182W. 

Abbas Pasha (18134)4), graiul- 
son of Melu'mot All, succeeded his 
unede, Ibrahim Pasha, as viceroy 
of Egypt, 1818. His rule was 
wastciful and rea(;tionary. 

Abbate, Nkxxilo dele’ (1512- 
71), Italian painter ; Ijorn at Mo- 
dena; studied under Correggio; 
assisted Priraaticcio in decorating 
the palace of Fontainebleau, llis 
liest works are tlie altar-piece of 
San Pietro (Modena), and The 
Execution of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul (Dresden). 

Abbates Mllites, or Abbaco- 
MITKS, lay abbots in the 10th cen- 
tury, who deputed deans or priors 
to the spiritual oversight of their 
abbeys. 

Abbazia, health resort in Istria 
Austria at the head of the (3ulf 
of Fiume, 6 m. w. of Fiume, It 
is well sheltered : mean summer 
temp., TT; winter, 50“ f. Pop. 
(lS)D about 1,500. 

Abb^, at 6rst meaning abbot, 
was early applied in France to 
any ecclesiastic, a sense which 
the worfl still holds. See Abbot. 


Abbess, superior of a nunnery ; 
chosen by the secret votes of the 
nuns ; must bf) over forty years 
old, and have kept the vows of the 
order for at letist eight years ; re- 
ceives episooj)al benediction, and 
exercisf's the temporal and spirit- 
ual duties of an abbc)t, except con- 
fession and preaching. She may 
take part in syntKls. 

Abbeville {Ahhatis Villa), tn., 
dep. Homme, Franco, on tlie 
Somme R., 15 m. from its mouth 
in the English Channel. Tex- 
tihi fabrics, and trade in wheat 
and linseed. Noted for the 
Church of St. Wolfram (Gothic 
of tlie 15th century). In 12.)6 a 
tiH^aty was concluded lit*ro Ixi- 
tween Louis ix., king of France, 
and Henry iii., king of England. 
Another treaty wjus concluded 
here in 1.51:^ VkHwccu Henry vin. 
and Francis i. of France. Pop. 

(1601) 20, :m 

Abbey, the alxide of a cirtiimu- 
nity of monks or nuns, originabsl 
among the early Christian hermits 
of the h^gyptian desert as a cluster 
of soi»arate huts huilt round that 
of an anchorite of distinguished 
f)iety. The name signifies the 
institution as well as the building. 
As the monastic system lM‘cani(‘ 
organized, tlicTc arose a form of 
architeciture suiteil to its needs. 
The principle iwloptod 1).\’ the 
Boiie(lictines, that an ablx^y slu mid 
1)0 entirely self-contained, led to 
great complexity in the many 
thou.sand buildings erected by that 
order throughout W. Eutoim*. 
The.se included the church, the 
centre of the whole momastic life; 
the chaptiT-house ; the pi sal is, or 
calefactory, tho common nxmi /)f 
the monks; the refectory, ordin- 
ing-r()om ; dormitories ; c1oisti*rs ; 
huildings devoted to the recejition 
of guests; tho almonry, where the 
needs of the iKxir were relieved ; 
infirmary and physicimi’s resi- 
dence ; library and writing-room ; 
schools for novices and children ; 
liosides bakehoust*, brewery, work- 
shops, stabler, and farm buildings. 
Tlie gardens were fillnl with vege- 
tables, fruits, and iiKnlicinal lierbs ; 
and the whole abliey was sur- 
rounded by awall. Among British 
abbeys are Westminster, Canter- 
bury, York, Tewkeabury (Bene- 
dictine), Durham^ Fountains, 
Kirkstall (Cistercian), Bolton, 
Bri.stol, Holyrood ( Augustin iaii). 
Tho first English abbey was 
founded at Bangor in 60^. 
Henry viii. suppress^'d many of 
the smaller foundations in 1525 
and following years, and abolished 
all institutions of this kind in 
1536-40. See Priory and Mon- 
A8TIC18M ; also Walcott’s Church 
and Conventual Arrangement 
(1861); Bonney’s Abbeys and 
Churches ^ England and Wales 
(1887); Billings’s Baronial and 
Eccles. Antiq. cf Scotland (4 vols. 
1848 52) ; and books by Willis. 


Abbey, Edwin Austin, r.a. 
(b. PMiadelphia, U.S.A., 1852), 
American artist ; mainly self- 
taught. In 1871 he came to 
England. His first academy pic- 
ture was A J^Iay-Day Morning 
(1860). In 181)6 he was elected 
A.K.A., in the year of his fine 
picture Jlichard in. and Lady 
4 Toic (etching by M. L. Flanieug) ; 
and R.A. in 1868, his diploma nic- 
ture being A Lute-Player. Abbey 
is Ix^st known for the freseex^s 
w hich he, together with Puvis do 
( :he\ annes and#lohn Sargent, was 
invitwl to exeoAite in the Bo.ston 
Ikiblic Lil)rary, l^.S. A. This work 

The Quest of the Holy (trail (corn- 
I>Ieted in ]lk)l in fiftcjen panels)— 
marks an imixu’tant era in the 
d(*veloi)nicnt of Americian art. 
Other works are Havilrt (1867), 
and King Lear's Daughters (1868). 

Abbiategrasso, tn., i)rovince 
Milan, Ttal 3 % 17 in. H.w. of Milan, 
on the Naviglio Grande (Janal. 
Pop. (1901) 12 270. 

Abbot, tlu^ liead of a monastery. 
The naiiHi was first given as a title 
of lionour to ag(‘d or distinguished 
monks. In the East the corre- 
sponding title is archimandrite or 
hegumenos. In the West, in 
ordm's foumh'd after the eleventh 
(•(‘iitiiry, sup(‘riors are known, 
not a8 al)bots, but aa i)riors, 
guardians, rectors, ministers, etc. 
An ablK)t may yu’osidc over one 
house, or ()V(‘r many houses 
united in a monastic congrega* 
tion ; he may )x‘ exonpt fiom 
epis(*o| al jurisdiction, and bo 
subject directly to the Poi)e; 
he inay i)os8i‘ss <[uasi -episcopal 
jurisdi(‘tiou over a whole district; 
ho may 1x3 mitred - ?.r. have the 
right to wear the insigniji of a 
bishop; he may hold political 
rank, like the prince-ablK)ts of 
Germany, or the twenty-eight 
English al)lK)ts who sat in the 
Hmiso of Lords immediately be- 
fore th(' dis.solutioii of the monas- 
teries. lie may Ix) clios(‘n for life 
or for three years. An al)lK)t must 
!)(' at least twenty-five years old. 
and (according to the modt^ni law) 
a priest. Tho choice is made by 
the professed inouk.s who are in 
lioly orders, and confinned by the 
bislioj), or, in case of exempt mon- 
.istenes, by the superior al)l)ot op 
by the Pow. He must, as a rule, 
receive solemn h)enediction for his 
office at tho hands of a bishop ; 
he may emixiwer priests to ao- 
solve his subjects, etc. In im- 
jxirtant cases he must obtain the 
consent of ithe cx)mmunity. Com- 
mendatory abbots are persona who 
enjoy the revenues of an abbey 
without necessarily being monks. 
Oriifinally apnointed for the pro- 
tection of tne monasteries in 
troublous times, they were after- 
wards appointed aa a mark of 
royal favour. Hence the courtesy 
title of ahM, or afcfcafc, given to 
secular unbeneficed cleries. 
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'Abbot of Unreason 


Abbot, CiiAttLKS (1757-1829). 
See CoLCHESTKR, Lord. 

Abbot, Ezra (1819;84), Unita- 
rian, layman and diKtinguislird 
biblical scholar: lx)rn at Jack- 
son, Maine, U.S.A. ; lxx*ame 
Bussey professor of N^ew Testa- 


Gospel (new ed. 1891). He died at 
Cambridge, Ma.ssachusetts. 

Abbot, George (15G2-1G33), 
Archbishop of Canterburv; born 
at Guildfortl ; gained a fellowship 
at Oxford in 15^, and liocame 
master of U niversity College, dean 



Plan of a Cistercian Ahh y, 


inent criticism (1872-84); cditec 
Hudwiys N/r. Conconfanccj 1870), 
and, (with Dr. llackett) 8mit}/t 
DicLiifthe HihU (1807); and as 
sisted the American committee foi 
N.T. revision. He edited Alger’s 
Doctrine of a Future Life (ife) 
and wrote A uthorsh i p of the Fou rt) 


of Winchester, and vice-chancellor 
(1000) of Oxford: assisted in the 
translation of the Bible (U)04): 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 
(1009), then of London (1010); suc- 
ceeded Bancroft as archbishop in 
1011. As president of the Essex 
Divorce Commission, he incurrtid 


the king’s displeasure by opposing 
the iietition (1013). His accidental 
shooting of a gamekee|X}r at a 
hunting party caused him much 
trouble— bishops-elect refused to 
be consecratca by a homicide; 
and the king allowed a commis- 
sion of inquiry, but formally par- 
doned hiin. '^lieii ill-health and 
the accession of Charhia i. (who 
favoured Laud) cripided liis in- 
fluence, and in 1027 he wius de- 
mi v(jd of authority. An ardent 
Calvinist, he opposed both Catho- 
lics and Arians, and did not scruple 
to employ torture and the stake. 
His Lecturer on Joimk have been 
reprinted (184.5); and his account 
of his sequestration is contained 
in Arber’s Eng. Garner (1882). See 
Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury (1870). 

Abbot, Lemuel (170f) - 1803), a 
portrait painter of some celebrity, 
largely self-taught. His portraits 
of C’owjier and Tjord Xelson are 
well known. 

, Abbot, Udheut (1.500-1017), 
bishoj) of Salisbury; brother to 
G(‘orge AblK)t, Archlnsho]) of 
Canterbury ; was iiiasti'r of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, and a well- 
kiujwn prtfacher, but his reputa- 
ti<»ri rests cfiiefly on his writings 
in d(*b.*nc(3 of tin* reformation 
and the royal supnmiaey ; as, The 
Mirror of 'Popish Subtleties{WM ) ; 
Defence of the Reformed CathoUkc 
of aMv. William Perkins (UiOO-O); 
and a book on the Gun])owder 
plot, Antilogia ad versus A polo- 
giam Aiulrea Eudamon Joannis 
(1013), S»‘e Featl(*y, in Fuller’s 
Abel Redivinis (ed. 10.51), and 
Anthony k Wood's Atheiue (Kmn, 
Abbot, William (1789 1H43), 

J flaywright and actor, madf^ his 
irst api)earan(‘e at Ikath ; after- 
wards performed f)rincii)ally in 
light coUu’idy at Co vent Garden. 
He cr('at(‘d the parts of Appius 
Claudius and Modus in 8lieridan 
Knowles’s i)lays of Virginias and 
The Hunchback. He wjis tin* au- 
thor of two mel(Kiramas, Youth- 
ful. Days (f Frederick the Great 
(1817) and Swedish Patriotism 
(1819). He died at Baltimore, 
U.S.A. 

Abbot of Unreason, also Lord 
OF Mi.srule, the mast(-*r of tho 
r(3V(*ls at the w;ason of Christmas, 
the former being Ids title in Scot- 
land, tho latttu* in England. At 
Oxford and Cambridge the part 
was filled by a Master of Arts, 
who superintended the aimual 
represimtatiou of Latin plays by 
the students, and took charge of 
their Christmas diversions. His 
‘reign’ lasted from All-Hallows 
Eve to Candh'mtus Day. The rev- 
els of the London Inns of Court 
{c.g. Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn) 
were |)resi(h;d oycir by a Lord of 
Misrule. See Leigh’s A ccedenee of 
Armorie (1012), and eh. xiv. ana 
note themm in Scott’s novel, The 
Abbot (1821). 
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Abbott 


Abbotsford, the home of Sir 
Walter Scott from 1812-32, is an 
estate on the r. bk. of the Tweed, 
3 m. from Melrose. In 1811 Scott 
bought a farm of 110 acres, called 
Oartleyholo (not 0.artyholf, as 
Lockhart calls it), and named it 
Abbotsford. In 1813 he added the 
hilly tract fix)m tl1e*Roman road 
near Turnagain to Oauldshiels 
Loch; in 1815, Kaeside. ‘a lar^e 
lump of wild land ^ ’ and, in 1817, 
the lands of Toftneld, which he 
bought for £10,000. The house 
stands on a ternice lx?tween the 
river and the road from Melrose 
to Stdkirk. ^ it is a picturesqu(\ 
irregular building in the Scottish 
baronial style. AV>l)otsford, com- 
pleted only in 1825, was involved 
in the collapse of 1820, and was 
not lil3erated till 1847, on the death 
of Scott’s son. The Scott Collec;- 
tionof Iwoks, paintings, and relics 
is held in trust by the J )(*an and 
(kmncil of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, who leave it in th(‘ keeping 
of Scott’s repn^sentatives. Seti 
Scott’s Familiar Letters (1804) ; 
Lockhart’s Life ; Washington 
Irving’s A Scott's Jour- 
nal (18tK)); JelTrey’s Hist, of 
Jloxlmroh shire (IStil), vul. iv. ; 
Ornsby’s Memoirs of J, H. Hope- 
Heott (188-1); Jlannay’s ///m/j«ca 
of the Jjinul (f Scott, illust. by 
MaciWhirter (1888) ; 51 rs. Maxwell 
Sf;ott’s Ahhotsfonl, illust. by W. 

( 1 ibb ( 1803), and Makiun of A hhofs- 
fnrd (1807); N.'ipier’s Homes aiui 
Haunts of Sir Walter Scott (1807). 
See SooTT. 

Abbotsford Club, now extinct, 
founded in 1834, on the model 
of the P»annatvnc and Maitland 
Clubs ; printed works of history 
and antiquities having ndation to 
Scott and the Waverley Novels. 
Issued 'M vols. (1835 (>}). 

Abbott, (htAHi.KS (17G2 1832). 
See Tkntku[)kn, Loup. 

Abbott, Epwin AuHO'rr (1838), 
theologian ; born in London ; 
taught at King Edward’s ScOkmjI, 
Birmingham, and at Clifton 
Collegf; ; h(*ad master of the 
City of London Scrhool (180,5 80); 
Hulsean lecturer (1870), etc. His 
scholarly publications include 
Jiihle IjCssous (1872) ; Through 
Nature to Christ (1877) ; article 
‘Gosj)els’in Kneyc. HriL; Shake- 
spearian Crammtr (1870) ; Latin 
Prose ed. of Bacon’s 
(1870); Bacon and Essex (1877); 
Framis Bacon (1885) ; Philo- 
christus (1878) ; Onesimus (1882) ; 
Kernel ami Husk (18^)) ; Philo- 
mythus (1801); Anglican Career 
of Newman (1802) ; The Spirit on 
the Waters (1807); St. Thomas of 
Canterbury (1898) ; Clue : a Guide 
through Greek to Hebrew Scrip- 
ture (1900); C(yrreetions qf Mark 
adopted by Mattheio and Luke 
( 1001 ). 

Abbott, Evkttn (1843-1901), 
graduate of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford ; an authority on classical 


literature and philology ; wrote A 
Hist (j/* Greece (3 vols. 1901). He 
contributed the articha Histoky 
OF Grkeok, Sfahta, and others, 
to this work. 

Abbott, Sir Fkepkkiok (1805- 
92), major-general Royal (B^iiigal) 
Engineers; distinguished Indian 
officer ; took part in the first Bur- 
mese war (1825), the xAfghan war 


Nantucket, Mass. He published 
Mother at Home (1833, and later 
translated into many languagas) ; 
Hist qf Napoleon; Hist qf the 
Civil War in America; American 
Pioneers, 12 vols. ; Kit Carson, 
Abbott. Lyman (1815), son of 
Jacob Abbott ; bom at Roxbury. 
Mass. ; became a pastor, and 
succeeded Henry Waixl Beecher 




Sir WcUtcr Scotfs TAhrary, 


(1842), and the first Sikh war (1810) ; 
lieut. -governor of the East India 
Co.’s Military Collcgt^ at Addis- 
corabe (1851-01) ; servetl on several 
rojal commissions; devoted his 
leisure to investigations in con- 
nection with the micToscoiHi and 
the polarization of light. 

Abbott, John Stevens Cabot 
(1805*77), was Congregational min- 
ister at Worcester, Roxbury, and 


at Brocjklyn {18FW). With bis 
brothers, Benjamin and Austin, 
lie published legal works and 
novels, under the pseudonym 
‘Bcnanly,’ and many books on 
religious subjects— r.p. a Diet qf 
Religious Knowledge Evolu- 
tion of Christianity (1892), Life 
and Literature, qf th-e Anxient 
Helrrews (1891), and a Life of H. 
Ward Beecher (1883). 
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Abduction 


Abbottabad, chief tn. (()3 m. N. 
of Rawal Pindi) of Hazara dist., 
Punjab, India. Pop. (1901) 7,704. 

Abbreviate of Adjudication, 

in Scots law, an abstract of the 
decree of adjudication, which 
must be rcicorded in a re^iMtcr 
kept for the puriK)so within sixty 
days. 

Abbreviations are distributt^d 
tliroughout this work in alpha- 
betical order. See also Pal.koo- 

RAPHT. 

Abbreviators, the draughts- 
men of papal bulls, etc. See Bull. 

Abd (Ar. ‘slave,’ ‘servant,’ 

‘ worshipixjr’), in Mohamniodan 
countries, forms, in composition 
witli Allah (God) and with other 
words, many of the common 
Arabic personal names-r.g. Ab- 
dullali, Alxi-el-Kader. 

Abd - el - Kader, or Audul- 
KADiit, Emjr (1807 -83), Algerian 
patriot, was the son of a maralx^ut 
of Mascara, with whom he twice 
performed tlic hajJ, and visited 
the slirino of Sidi AMul-Kadir 
at Bagdad. I’nwjhing a jihmi 
(holy war) against the French, 
he ojxjned the campaign at Oran 
in 18.3:1. Concluding a tnvaty 
with the FrcTKih, he was recog- 
nized as emir in 18.34; but war 
was soon resunu'd, and Abd-el- 
Kader fled .to Morocco in 1843. 
In 1847 he gave liiinsidf up to 
General l)e Lamorienfere, and was 
sent to Toulon. Kclcascid by Louis 
Napoleon in 1852, he received a 
pension of 10(),0(J0 francs (18(>3), 
and finally resided at Damascus. 
Ho wrote a work on the Consola- 
tions of Philosophy (translated in 
1858 into French under the title 
Rap 2 )d(iP Intelligent ; Avis d VIn- 
difirent\ and contributed com- 
mentarie.s to Les Chevavx. du 
SalMra of E. Daumas (trans. by 
J, Hutton, 1803). Bee Li res by 
Churchill (1807) and Piclion (I89i)). 

Abdera, tn., Thrace, on the 
./Egean Sea, It was the birthplace 
of Democritus and Protagoras; 
but its inhabitants had a reputa- 
tion for stupidity, and ‘ Alxh?rite ’ 
or ‘ Abderian ’ was a t(Tm of re- 
proach, similar to ‘Gothamite.’ 

Abdication, the surrender, 
properly the voluntary surrender, 
of an oftice of trust, especially of 
the oflico of king or head of tlio 
state. An alxlication, liowevcr, 
is generally a foreed resignation- - 
a surnuider of ixjwer due to stress 
of pulitic^al circumstances. There 
have lx»en many abdications — 
those, for example, of Ptolemy 
►^)ter (285 B.O.), Sulla (79 B.o.), 
Diocletian (305 a.d.); in modern 
history, those of the Emperor 
Charles, v. (1555) -a parallel to 
Diocletian’s, as GiV>bon remarks: 
Charles iv. of Spain (1808), amid 
family differences and court in- 
trigues— Napoleon’s opportunity; 
Louis-Philippft of France (lfW8, the 
year of revolution) ; Isabella ii. of 
Spain (1870). Poland has provided 


several notable examples of abdi- 
cation. John Balliolof Scotland, 
overcome by Edwawl i., formally 
renounced all claim to his kingdom 
(b^JO). Ill English history the 
depositions of Edward ii. (1327), 
Richard ii. (11599), and James il. 
(1088) did not differ much in the 
eliaracter of their substantial 
causeii, although in this last case 
an attempt has lxx*n uuwle to 
throw the onus of deptwition on 
James himself. 

Abdomen. In S 3 ^stematicz(x)l- 
ogy tliis t<jrm is used to desc;ril)e 
the posterior region of the body 
in insecits, crustaei'ans, araclinids, 
and other arthroptxls whicli have 
the ImkIv divided into regions. 
The alxlomen in arthroiMxls is 
typically segmented, or divided 
into rings; Vmt the segments tend 
to disapiM^ar in txirasitic or much- 
modifiixi forms. In vertebrate's it 
is the eavity suiiported liy the 
|x?lvis, soparatcxl from the thorax 
by thedianhragm, and surrounded 
by inuscniiar biidy-walls, and en- 
closes the inb'stiiies, liver, spli'cn, 
paucn'as, kidneys, blatlder, and 
internal genital organs. A deli- 



cate serous iiKnnbrane, the perito- 
neum, lines the alxlomen and its 
viscera, permitting a smooth, glid- 
ing movement of the organs. It 
is the seat of the inflammation 
known as ixnatonitis. Wounds 
involving the yieritoneum weit*, 
until recent years, calculated to 
bo fatal in over eighty yier cent, 
of cas(\s. Recent experience in 
S. Africa has, however, made tlie 
prognosis much more favourable 
with regal'd to bullet wounds. 
Tn p(?ritoneal wounds caused liy 
Mauser bullets, ‘expectant’ treat- 
ment lx3came the rule for ordi- 
nary c^ses, and proved success- 
ful in sixty per cent. Abdominal 
dise^cs are referred to in con- 
nection with the special organs. 
For abdominal surgery, see Lapa- 
ROTOMT. 

Abduce ns, or sixth cranial 
nerve, rises in the medulla ob- 
longata, and supplies the external 
rectus muscle oi the eye, which 
drvys the eyeball outward. 


Abduction, (i.) Of Women. 
In England and Ireland the law 
relating to the abduction of women 
is now contained in secs. 5:5-55 of 
the Offenws ’against the Person 
Act, 1861, and sec. 7 of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885. There 
are throe cas^s in which alxluction 
is a felony punishable with four- 
teen years’ yienal servitude, and 
two cases in which it is a mis- 
demeanour punishable with two 
years’ iinprisoiiinent. It is a fel- 
ony— (^<) By force to take away 
or detain against her will any 
woman of any age^with intent to 
marry or know her, or cause her 
to be married or known by some 
other person (24 k 25 Viet. c. 109, 
s. N). {b) With the like intent, 
and from motiyi's of lucre, to take 
away or detain against lu‘r will 
any wtunan of any age \yho lias 
or is i)resuni])tively entitled to 
l)n)pcrty [ibid., s. 53). (r) With 

the like intcuit and nir^tives, fraud- 
ulently ti) allure*, take* away, or 
detain out of tin* jxxssession and 
against tlie will of her i)ar(‘nts, or 
thost* having law ful charge of her, 
any such woman under tlie age of 
twenty-one {ibid., s. 5:5). In eases 
(^)an(l {(') the offender is incapable 
of taking any of ti)e W'onuin s prop- 
erty, whi(4i will lx* settled for lier 
fx'nefit hy the court in the event 
of a marriage. It is a misdeinean- 
our (a) Ibdawfully to take or 
cause to lx* tak(‘n out (»f the jios- 
st'ssion and against tlie W’ill of her 
parc'iits, or those having lawful 
eliarg(* of lier, any unmarried girl 
under sixteen {ibid., s. 55). No 
intent has to be provo(l, and rea- 
sonable Ix'lief tliat tin* girl was six- 
teen is no defence, {b) To take or 
eaust* to be taken out of the pos- 
session and against the w ill of her 
jian'iits, or those having huvfu I 
ehargii of lier, any uinnarri(*d girl 
under eighteen with intent that 
she shalllxi unlawfully knovyn hy 
any man, wliether a particular 
man or not (48 & 49 Viet. c. 69, 
s. 7). Reasonable beliiif tliat the 
girl was eigliteen is a g<xxl de- 
fence. This last -mentioned act 
apidies to Beutlaiid, where it is 
also, by the common law, a crime 
to carry off and confine anV ix?r- 
son forcibly and w’ithout lawful 
authority, or to alxluct wonum for 
the purpose of rape or marriage. 
(2.) Of Votebs. Under the Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices Act, 
188.3, any person who prevents the 
free exercise of the franrhi.se of 
any elector by abduction is guilty 
of a eornipt practice, and is iiun- 
ishablo with impri.sonment for one 
j^ear, or a fine of £2(X>, and is also 
disqualified to vote, sit in Parlia- 
ment, or hold municipal office for 
seven years. This act now ap- 
plies to imrliamontary, municipal, 
and local government elections. 
See Russell, On Crimes; Stephen’s 
Criminal Law ; Rogers’s Tmw of 
Elections. 
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Abdttl-Aziz (1830>76) succeeded 
hi» brother. Abdul-Medjid^ as Sul- 
tan of Turkey in 1861. His reign 
was troubled by the cholera opi- 
demio at Constantinople (1865), 
i^volts in Crete and Herzego vina, 
and by the Bulgarian atrocities of 
lS7t). In May W6 he was deposed, 
and within a week was Inurdered. 
See Lusignan’s Reign cf Abdul- 
Hamid //. (trans. 1889). 

Abdul- Hamid I., or Ahmed iv. 
(1725-89), Sultan of Turkey, son of 
Ahmed ill.; succeedetl his brother, 
Mustapha. Jan. 21, 1774. The chief 
events of his reign were the suc- 
cesses of the Ru&ians, the treaty 
of Kainardji (July 21, 1774), the 
annexation of the Crimea in 1781^, 
anil the siege of Ochakov in 1788. 



Abdul-Ifnmid II., the prevent 
Sultan of Turkey, 

{Photo by H'. ai(4 P, Powntty.) 

Abdul-Hamid II. (1842), son of 
Alxlul-Medjid, Ixjcaine Sultan in 
1876, in succession to his brother, 
the insane MurtKl v. Events of 
his reign are; Servian war (187G) ; 
Ruaso-Turkish war (1877-8); tho 
Armenian atrocities, which occa- 
sioned the epithets, ‘great a.ssas- 
sin’ (Gladstone, Letter to Duke (f 
Westminster, 1897) and ‘Abdul the 
damned;’ the (ii.sturban(M\s in 
Crete; and the Greco- Turkish 
war (18t)7). A chief aim of his 
policy has been to revive the 
caliphate and promote a pan- 
Islarnic moveiment. Bee Elliot’s 
Diary in Constantinople (1892). 

Abdul -Kadir^ surnamed Al- 
Gilani (1078-11G6), a Mosleni 
saint and mystic, was Ixirn in 
the province of Gilan, Persia, 
and died at Bagdad. He wrote 
on Moslem law and mystical di- 
vinity, afl well as a book of odes. 
But he is most notijd as a saint, 
and tho founder of the Kadiriya 
order. See J. P. Brown’s Der- 
vishes (1868) ; Trumelet’s Les Saints 

V Islam (liSl) ; A. le Ohatelier’s 
ISes Con/rfries musulmanes du 
Bedjaz (1887). 
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Abdul - Kadir. See Abd-el- 

Kader. 

Abdullah-el-Teish2 es Say yid 

(1830-09), 8Ucce.ssor of tho Mahdi, 
Mohammed Ahmed, was Ixirn in 
Dar Fur, and belonged to the 
Baggara trilie; suceixxled to the 
Mahdi’s iKisition in 1885; defeated 
tho Abyssinian emi»eror John in 
March 1889, but was himself beaten 
by the Italians at Agordat in 1893, 
by Ijord Kitchener at Omdurman 
in 1898, and by Colonel Wingate 
at Om Debrikat, in which battle 
Alxlullah iMirislicd. 

Abdul-Latif al«Bagdadl 
(1162-12!n), a Moslem savant, bom 
at Ikagdad. He studieil and taught 
medicine and philosophy at Cairo 
and Damascus, and died at Bag- 
diul. Ho WR)te a Hist, of Egypt 
(cd., with Lat. trans., by White, 
18(X); French trams, by T)e Sacy, 
1810 ; and Eng. trans. in Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages, vol. xv. 1814). 

Abdul-Medjid (1823-61), Sultan 
of Turkey, succeeded hi.s father, 
Mahmud ll. (1839), and in IWl 
concluded Tx*aco with Mehemot 
AH of Egyi)t. He followed up 
the reforms of his father by the 
organic statutcof Gulhana (Nov. 3, 
1839), .securing the rights of person 
and proiMTty to all his subjects 
without distinction of religion ; 
and, conn.selled by Stratford Can- 
ning from 1842, he iiitrcxluccd 
many reforms, which form part 
of the treaty of Paris (March 
.^), 1856), lie resisted in 185!! 
those claims of Russia to a jirotec- 
t<jrate ov(*r his ortlKwlox subjects 
whicli led to the Crimean war. 
He iiKstitutixl the ImiK'rial Order 
of the Medjiilieh (18.52). 

Abdur- Rahman, Arab chief, 
fought at the battle of Toulouse 
(721); invaded Aquitaine in 732, 
sacki'il Bordeaux, and earned de- 
struction as far us Burgundy. In 
732, however, he was defcatid and 
slain by Charles Martel, lemler of 
tho Franks, after seven days’ 
fighting. 

Abdur-Rahman I. (731-787), 
founder (755) of the Ommiacl 
dynasty of Cordova, w.os lw)m at 
Dama.cus. He was engaged in 
almost constant warfare, and 
conouered the llx?rian ixm insula 
northwards to the Pyrenees. 

Abdur-Rahman II. (788-852), 
fourth Omraijul ruler of Cordova, 
and son and successor of Al- 
Hakini T. (822). His reign was 
disturbed by intestinal wars, and 
also by thosii against the French, 
the Astures, and the caliph of 
llagdail. He wmte Annals of 
Spain in Arabic. 

Abdur-Rahman III., or Abde- 
KAME (OllWMil), eighth and greatest 
ruler of the Ommiad dynasty in 
Spain. His great wars against tho 
Christian pnnees, Alfonso iii. of 
Leon and Saneno of Navarre, 
culminated in the defeat of their 
combined forfx« in 918. He was 
defeated by Ramiro li. of I^eon at 


Alhandega (91^9) ; br.t en Ramiro’s 
death ho assisted t!ie deposed 
Sancho i. to regain his thnme. 
He did much to promote Moham- 
medan uni ty ill Spai n. See Dozy’s 
Hist, des Musnlnuins d'Kspagnc. 

Abdar-Rahman Khan (18:10- 
1901), Ameer of Afghanistan (1880), 
did much to consolidate the power 
of Iiis country, define its Ixxmdary, 
and inii)rove its social conditions. 
He was Huecoeded by his son, 
Habiliullah Khan. See Afuiian- 
ISTAN ; also Life by S. Wheeler 
(1895); Autobiography (HK)1), 

Abecedarians (from A B C), a 
nickname applied to an extreme 
section of the (icrmaii Anabap- 
tists in the 16th century who 
despised all human learning. 

X Becket, Thomas. See 
Bkckkt. 

A Beckett, Arthur William 
(1844), journalist, son' of Gilbert 
Ablxitt ii Beckett ; war corre- 
spondent to i\\o Standard, and the 
(ilobe in the Franeo-Geriiiaii war; 
ioiiiod Punch (1874) ; has ])ub- 
lishod Our Holiday in the High- 
lands (1874), Loulojh at the End 
of the Century (1!)U0), et('. 

X Becket tf (Blhkut Abbott 
(1811-56), eomie writer and jour- 
nalist ; i)orn in London *, calhxl to 
the bar, and was a metropolitan 
])oliee magistrate (1849-56). Ho 
wrote nuiiHTous plays, edited 
Figaro in London, and was on the 
oi‘iginal staff of Punch ; wrote 
headers for the Times, Morning 
Herald, t'te., Comii; Histories of 
England and Rome (illus. by 
L('ceh), JVaekstone (illus. 

by Chniikshank), and Quii'.iology 
of the British Drama. 

Abel, the sfH'ond (t)erhaps twin) 
son of Adam; a slu*pherd, who, 
having ollVn^d to God a mow 
acceptable .sacrifice; than his 
brother Cain, was slain ))V the 
latter out of j*‘a]oiisy ((bui. 4 : 1 8). 
In the New Testarmuit ‘right- 
eous Abel ’ is regarded as thi' first 
martyr, and as a hero of faith 
(\Iatt. 23; 115; Heb. 11: 4). See 
Dillmann’s (Dnesis (1882). 

Abel, Sir Fhkderk'k Augus- 
tus (1827-1902), (‘heinist, lK)rn in 
Tiomimi ; professor of ehemistry 
fit the Royal Military Aiiwlemy 
(1851 5) ; elieniist to the ^yar De- 
partni(*nt (1R5I 88); president of 
the British Association (1890). 
H(' was a liigh authority on 
explosives, and especially im- 
prov(‘d the manufacture of gun- 
cotton. He was part inventor 
(with Professor Dewar) of cord- 
ite, and inventwl the cl<)se- 
test apparatus for determining 
the fla.sh-point of piitroleum. Ho 
wjis the first director of the Im- 
jx;rial Institute (1887), and pub- 
lished Oun- Cotton (1866), The 
Modem History of Gunpovder 
(1866), On Eixplosive Agents (1872), 
Researches in Explosives (1875), 
and Electricity applied to Ex- 
plosive Purposes (18^). 

A-2 



Abel 

Abel, Hi^tnkich Frikdrioh 
Otto hi-storian, bom at 

Heichonbach, Wurtcmberg ; was 
for sevoral years enRagod in the 
Prussian diplomatic service; ap* 
pointivi professor of history at 
jkmn (1851). His works iiududo 
Makedonien vor Konig Philipp 
(1847); Dm nr.ue Deutsche Reich 
uml sein Kaiser (1848); Konig 
Philipp der Jlohenstaufe (1852) ; 
Die denfschen PersoncniLaruen 
(185.1) ; Die deutsvhen Kaiserdy- 
nastien- (1851) ; and Die Legeude 
roin hrifigen Nepomnk (1855). 

Abel, Niels He.vkik (1802 29), 
Norw«*Rian matin ‘inatician ; dis- 
tin.i^iiislied hims(‘lf hy his able 
doyelopment of the tho(»ry’ of 
ellij)tieal fiinetioiis and alRcmmic 
equations. S(ie his IKo/*A’.s (])uij. 
in Freueh, 18,3*9), and Life by 
l3jorlviu‘s, also in French (1885). 

Abel, UoiiERT (b. 18.59), crick- 
(^ter, a nieinber of Ihe Surniy 
County Club. In 1880 he scored 
144 je.Miust Australia, lliglu'st 
s(;ore., 217. In iaS8, 181K), and 1891 
ho was at the head of the county 
averages, and in 1895 at tlie top 
of ])rofessional averages. 

Abelard, or A ha i laud (Lat. 
Abahmlmi PiEitUK (1079-1142), 
theologian and seholastit! phi- 
losopher, was born at T’allet 
(Palais), near Nant(‘s, wlienco ho 
rpeoived the epithet ‘Doctor Pala- 
tinus.’ He lived when the con- 
troversy of the scholastic philos- 
ophy betweeti nominalism and 
realism was at its height ; studied 
under Itosoellin, and tlien under 
William of ChamiH^aux, the cham- 
pions, respectively, of the oppos- 
ing principles. He U'came, at 
thirty-six years of age, the most 
famous teacher in Europe, and 
his school at Notre Dame was 
(srowded by students from every 
land. Abelard rose aUivo the ab- 
stract (jontroversy of the schools, 
and taught a criti(?al as opposed to 
the prevalent dogmatic meth(Kl 

Abelard is most remembered for 
the story of the love of H^lo'isc, 
niece of Fulhert, canon of Notre 
Dame, who, Iwlieving that Abe- 
lard had deceived his ward, pro- 
cumd an outrage upon him. Ab{?- 
lard then became a monk at St. 
Denis; Hdloise, a nun of Argen- 
teuil. Having suffered imprison- 
ment for heresy, hy judgment of 
the synod of S()is.sons in 1121, 
Abelard retired to a hermitage - 
the ‘ Paraclete ’ -where eager stu- 
dents surrounded him; and later 
was called to preside over the 
abbey of St. Gildas-de-Rhuys in 
Bnttany, while H^loise directtxi a 
siaterliood at Paraclete. Leaving 
tbeabliey after ten years, Abelard 
agiiin became a teacher of great 
influence ; but his enemies ac- 
oused him of heresy, and Abelard 
set out for Rome, to die in the 
priory of St. Maroellus, near 
Ohfdon. His IkkIv was taken to 
Paraclete, where H^lo’iso was laid 
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beside him in 1163 ; their remains 
were placed (1817) in one tomb, 
within the churchyard of Pbro-la- 
Chaise in Paris. 

The^ fii’st of Ali^lard’s works to 
be printed wa.H the ethical dis- 
course Scito te ipsum (1721). Hut 
it was only in Victor Cousin’s (hi- 
vrages inklits dHAMlard (1836-59) 
that his principles were made 
T)lain. Cousin printcid tlie Dialec^ 
tica^ and A bdiard’s logical i.*om- 
ineniaries u|)on Aristotle, H(Xi- 
thius, and Porphyry, together 
with portions of his work Sic ct 
Kon, a rolloetion (to serve discus- 
sion) of opposite views on points 
of dfwtriiie. Stiilzle published in 
1891 a long-hidden treatise on the 
Trinity. Sehn-tions from iinotluu* 
wf )rk, <»l o.ysa I (C « u nee Pnrnh y riu m , 
arc aeeessible in tlu^ notable mono- 
graph Aheinrd (1845) by the Comte 
fie Ufunusat, who also wrote a 
I)hiloso]»hi(.*al drama n iih t]u‘ same 
title (1877). See al.sf> works on 
Abelard by Wilkens (18.55), Onr- 
ribre (18.5.3), and Deiitseli (188:3); 
also Gabru‘1 Coin] »ay re's Abelard 
and the Origin and Karhj Hist, 
of Universities {(Sn‘at Educators 
Scri(;s), 1893 ; Pope’s K pi site of 
Kloisa to A belard ; Life by J osi ‘i >li 
M*Cal>o (llMil). 

Abelln, Jon.\NN (d. c, 

1(>35). historian; bf'tter known 
the psfHidonym, ,Tkan Louia 
Gottkkiki); liorn at Strassburg; 
foundefl the Theatrvm Kuropa nm; 
and v/roiii Anna Sueeiea (1(>:51), In- 
rentarinm Suecier (lf»I32), Historia 
Antipodnm (l()r>5), etc. 

Abelmoschus. S(‘e Himsous. 

Abenccrrage.s, an ancient and 
powerful Moorish family of (H’a- 
iiada, who were at fou<l with the 
family of Zf‘gris, and were, it is tra- 
ditionally said, massacred within 
the hall of the Alxmef'ri’ages in the 
Alhambra in the 1.5th century. 
Their story is found in (Hues 
Perez de Hita’s Guerras (Hvihs 
de Gramula^ on which Chateau- 
briand’s A ventures du dernier des 
Abem^^rages and Cherubini’s opera 
are bas(3d. 

Abe n- Ezra. See Ibn-Ezra. 

Abeokuta, or Abbeokuta ( ‘ un- 
derneath a well’), tn., cap. of Egba, 
Yoruba, in the Lagos Protectorate, 
w. co^t of Africa, on Ogun R., 
hy which it ia ^ce.ssible for vps.sels 
up to the rapids of Aro (2 m. off) 
during the flood season, and up to 
Agmoga during the dry season. 
It is 80 m. from Lagos tt) Abeokuta 
by the Ogun, and 60 m. by rail. 
Pop. 150,000. 

Aber, ‘at the mouth or conflu- 
ence of’ two rivers, or a river with 
the sea. By some the a of ether is 
thought to be edh (pron. ah\ a 
‘ford,* as in Abenietny. 

Aberavon, or Aberafon, par. 
(1,943 ac.), munio. bor. and mrkt. 
tn., Glamorganshire, Wales, on r. 
bk. of the Avon ; forms part, of the 
pari, bor, of Swansea. Tin and 
copper works. Pop. (1901) 7,666. 


AberorotnbiF 

Abercarn, viL. 10 m. n.w. .of 
Monmouth, England, with col- 
lieries and iron works. Pop, 
(1901) 12,607. 

Abercorn* stn., British Central 
Africa, at «.K. end of L. Tangaii- 
yika, established in 1889. 

Abercorn, James Hamilton, 
FIRST DukK OF (1811-86), BUccoeded 
his grand father as Ban)n Hamilton 
(1818); lord-lieutenant of li’cland 
(1866 -8 and 1874-6) under the Derby 
and Disra(;li ministries; cri^ated 
duke in 1868. He claimed the duke- 
dom of Chatelhcrault in France, 
.'IS heir to the hquse of H.amilton ; 
but Napoleon ill. diicided in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Hamilton 
(1864). Si‘e T-imes, Nov. 2, 188.5. 

Abercrombie, .John (1780 1844), 
the celebrated physician, was born 
in Aberdeen; bi^came one of the 
foremost consulting physicians in 
Edinbnrgb, and was , appointed 
physician to the king in Scotland 
(1824). His pa)M‘rs in the Pdin. 
Med. and S u rg. J o ti r. (1 81 6- 24) 
fonn(‘d the basis of his later 
works, Disetises of the Drain (1828) 
MTid of the Stomach (1828). 

Besidi's minor essays on religious 
subjects, be' puldislied The Intel- 
leetual Poteers (18:-M)) and TheMorat 
F(elings{[Wt\ which wiTirpopular. 

Abercromby, l)Avii)(d. r. 1702), 
Scottish physician and philosoph- 
ical wo iicr, of w'hose life W'i‘ know 
only wliat is told by himself in 
Protestaney to be Ku)hrae\l (1682). 
He wrote Nova Med ie in a' Praxis 
(1685; repr. 1740); De Varintione 
ft Varietate pulsus Ohservatiimcs 
(1685); Ars exploran/li Medico, s 
Faeultates Plantarurn ex solo 
(198.5^) ; Diseourse of Wit 
(1686), in which Reid’s ])bilosophy 
of common .sense is taught; uica- 
demiaSeientiarutn (1687) ; A Moral 
Discourse of the Power of Interest 
(1690), etc. In 1813.3 James Maid- 
ment publislnxl A Short Account 
qf Scots Divines, by him. See 
Haller, in Bibliotheca Malicince 
Tract,, vol. iii. p. 619. 

Abercroml^, Sir Ralph (17;34- 
1801), son of Gfx>rge Abcrcromby 
of Tullibody, near Alloa ; fought 
under Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick in Germany (17t58); servtri 
under the Duke of Yorliin Flan- 
ders (1793-5); and on his return 
to England was made a Knight 
of the Bath. In 1796;6 ho con- 
ducted the campaign in the W. 
Indies. In 1799 he commanded the 
first division in the expedition to 
Holland; and in 1801 landed at 
A)x)ukir Bay, in Egypt. On 
March 21 he repulsed the attack 
of the French under General 
Monou, but was himself wounded, 
and died on March 28. Aber- 
cromby did much to improve the 
discipline of the army, and was 
universally respected for his cour- 
age, uprightness, and personal 
c^rm. See the Memoir (1861) 
his son James, Lord Dunferitt- 
line. 



AlMrdare 

Aberdarct tii., Glamorpranahire, 
Wales, alxjut 4 m. s.w. of Merthyr- 
Tydfil. Coal mines, iron and tin 
works. Fop. (1901) 4.S,3r>7. 
^berdare, Hknuy Austin 
mucK, FiitsT Baron (181M5), 
born at Abordare, Glaniorisranshi re; 
Ji.p. for Merthyr-Tydfilil852), for 
Renfrew (1S09); Under-necretary 
for the Homo Dopartiiient (1802); 
Frivy Councillor (1804) ; llorncj 
Secretary (1808), wlien lie carried 
throu^?h tlie Lieensinj^ A<‘t of 
1872 ; and became Lord Alnu’dare 
(1878), and Lord Fresidentof the 
Couinnl (1878-4)^ H(.‘ was first, 
(vhaneellor of the University of 
Wales (1894). Ho wrote a Life of 
(JiHvral Aupier (1804), National 
Kdnvation (1800), and tSprrch on the 
Nducntion of the Poor JH/l (1807). 

Aberdeen, a royal, niunie., and 
pari, bur. of Scotland, 180 in. N.E. 
of Edinburgh by rail (Tay and 
Forth BridKos), The municipal 
biirKh (0,01)4 ac.) coin] irises the 
district b('twe(ur the Th'o and the 
Don, embrnciuK' the burkdi of Old 
Aberdeen (1 in. N.), and Woodsidc* 
(2 m. N.W.), both on the r. bk. of 
the Don; Cults (4 m. s.w.), on the 
1. bk. of th(‘ Dee, and Torry, on the 
r. bk., are also includ('d within the 
(uty parish. It was constituted 
a county of a city in 1899. The 
parlianuMitary buruh (0,284 ac.) 
(jonsists of a N. and a s, division, 
each sendinjf one ineinlMT to Far- 
liaincnt. Aberdeen rose into im- 
jKirtance in the 12th century, when 
it became the see of the north. It 
tajk an active part on bc‘half of 
Bruce. J t is a handsome town, built 
chiefly rif granite, and so calk'd 
‘‘the (Iranitc City,’ Of niodcni 
edifi<;es, tlu'. chief are the fine 
Municipal Oflices in the Scottisli 
Baronial style, the Fost Offic-e and 
Farish Council Oflices in Renais- 
sance style, Marischal Cullejjre in 
Gothie, and the United Free 
Church Colk^e in Tudor, the 
new Market, Trades H:dl, Royal 
Infirmary, Asylum, Gnimmar 
School, Art Galk'rv and School, 
and Gordon’s Collejfe. Of its 
chundies, tlie most noteworthv 
are the- Fast arid West, which 
have a sfiire in common ; and the 
Roman Clatholie cathedral. Chief 
industries are salnion and heirinj: 
fisheries, fish-curintr, einrinecriinr, 
(;hemical tanninii?, brewing?, distil- 
ling, and papermakiri}?; woollen, 
linen, cotton, jute, and combs. 
The traclo of the port amounts 
to over £1,100,000, of which about 
nine-tenths are imports. Pop. of 
pari. buFKh (1901), 143,7^; of roy. 
and mimic, bur^h, 153,114. See 
Smith’s Neir and Old Aberdeen 
(1882), and Watt’s Aberdeen and 
Banffy with full bibliography (1900). 

Aberdeen University com- 
prises the two separate founda- 
^ns of King’s College and Mar- 
ilbhal College, which were united 
in 1860. The hirmer was founded 
in 1494-5, at Old Alierdecn, by 
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Bishop Elphinstone. Marischal 
College was founded at New 
Aberdeen in 1593 by George 
Keith, lift h earl marischal. There 
are 24 prtifes.soi’s, clas.sificd under 
the five faculti<\s of arts, sciences, 
divinity, law, and inedieino, 40 
locturei's, and alxmt 800 students, 
’fhe library dati's from 1500, and 
wntains upwards of ll0,t)00 vol- 
umes. Along with Glasgow Uni- 
versity, it sends one nuMiiber to 
Farliameut. I8c‘e UniirrHity Cal- 
endar (yearly from 18(B) ; J. M. 
Bulloch’s Hist, of the Univ. oj 
Aberdeen (1895); R. S. Bait’s The 
JInir. (jf Aberdeen : a Hist. (1895). 

Aberdeen, (.Ieouoe Hamilton 
Gordon, fourth Haul of (1784- 
18(j 0), was b<jrn in Edinburgh; 
appointed minister to Vienna 
(1818), and signed the treaty of 
fl’oplitz ; Foreign S(‘ert‘tary in 
Wellington’s ministry (1828-30); 
(Jolunial Secretary (1.^14- 5). His 
Nkm- intrusion Bill (1840) failed 
to avert schi.sm in the Scot- 
tish (fliundi ; and his similar 
bill of 1H48, although it K^carno 
law, was praetieally nullified by 
the Alwilition of Fatroimge Act, 
1874. Foreign Secretniy in Feel’s 
administration (1811), he negoti- 
ated the Tahiti incident (1844), the 
I)(‘a(!e with China, the Ashburton 
treaty (1812), and the Oregon 
treaty (1810); resigiu'd oflice with 
Feel (1810), and Ixsume prime 
minister (1852). His cabinet, 
termed the ‘Coalition Ministry,’ 
which included Dol'd John Rus- 
sell, Palmerston, Gkwlstone, and 
the Duke of Argyll, did not fulfil 
its promise ; the alliance with 
France and the Crimean war were 
consequences of a weak and ‘drift- 
ing ’ policy ; the commissariat was 
grossly mismanaged ; an<l a major- 
ity having Ix'cn returned in favour 
of Roebuck’s motion calling for 
inquiry, Ah(*rdeen resign(?d (1855). 
He wrote an Inquiry into the 
Principles of Beauty in (Jreeian 
Architecture (18l^). His (hnr- 
spondcnce was privately printed 
(1858 88). SiHi Life by Sir A. 
G ord on ( 1 893) ; Kinglake’s Crini ea . 

Aberdeen, Ishrkl Maria, 
Countess of (1857), youngi‘st 
daughter of first Baron Tweed- 
mouth, marri(*d .seventh Earl of 
Abc'rdeen in 1877. She is much 
intiTcsted in all qm^stions affect- 
ing the wi'lfareof women, and has 
puhlish(*d Throuyh (\niada with a 
Kmlak (1893). 

Aberdeen, John Campbell 
Hamilton Gordon, seventh 
Earl op (1817), grandson of the 
fourth earl ; suec(*eded to the title 
(1870) ; lord-liim tenant of Ireland 
(1886); governor -general of Can- 
ada (1893-8). 

Aberdeen Line, a steamship 
company plying between liondon 
and Australia md the Ca|)e; is 
man.^edbyMe.s.sr.s. G. Thompson 
and (3o. ; foundeil 1824. Fk'ct, 13 
vessels, aggn^gating 48,424 tons. 


Al>ernethy 

Aberdeenshire, a maritime co. 
ill the N.K. of Scotland, hounded 
on tlie N. and E. by the North Sea. 
Greatest length, from N.K. to s.w., 
aljout 86 ra. ; breadth, from N.w. 
to B.E., 47 m. ; coast line, 62 m. ; 
area (excluding foreshore), 1,982 
8 ( 1 . m., or l,2(i8,705 ae. Fo]). (1901) 
304,439 ; in 1801 the pop. was 
121, (X)l. Towards tlie sea the land 
is fertile and coniparati vdy lei el, 
hut a great poi'tion lies in tho 
mountainous regi(»n of tlu* Gram- 
pians, which form in the s.w. the 
knot of the Cairngoi m ; the soil in 
the vicinity of tlie rivers is rich 
and loamy, but in tlie hilly jiarts 
there are exlen.siyi^ tracts of moor- 
land. The principal riiersare tho 
Deveron; Ythan; Don, with the 
Uric (S2i m.) ; and the J )ee (87 m.), 
Tii(^y an^ all noted salmon rivers. 
The predominant rocks are gran- 
ite and gneiss; otlu'r niiii<‘ials are 
inuiiganesi', plumhago, ro(K-crys- 
tal (cairngorms), luid aineiliysts. 
The county is (livided politically 
into twodivisioiis, each seiidingoho 
memher to Parliament. The coun- 
ty town is Ab(’rde(‘n. See Smitli’s 
Ni w Hist, of A hi rdeensh ire ( 1 875) ; 
Watt’s A berdei n and Bn n [}' {Comi- 
ty Histories: 1900). Map, /». ;:!(). 

Abergavenny (tlx' Cobannium 
of the Romans), mrkt. In. mid 
inunie. Uir., W. Monmouthshire, 
England, 16 ni. w. of Monuumth. 
Jt stands on an eminence in the 
valk^y of the Usk. 1 ts castle, still 
jiartly inhabited, was tlie scene 
of the tn'uehorous muitkir of 
Wi^sh princes by William do 
Ih'asse, Colli(‘ries and iron works 
in vicinity. Fop. (IIH)I) 7,795. 

Abernethy, John (1680-1740), 
Irish Presbyterian clergyman; 
appointed miuihter of a ehureh in 
Antrim (1703); received calls from 
ehurehi's in Dublin and Belfast 
(1717). The .synod agri'cd tliat 
he .should go to lluhlin, hut ho 
di'cided to remain at Antrim. 
His refusal caused a division in 
the Irish Ficshytcriun Cliureh, 
hLs iiarty of tlie non-subscribers 
being oppoisisl by the subserilxrs. 
in 173t) lie went to Dublin, and 
engaged in the controversy ri'la- 
live to the Test Act (1731), whicli 
he o] )] loaed. H is Diseou rses on th e 
Divine. A ttributes ( 1 74t)- 2), Posthu- 
mous iSVn«o/Ls(1748-51), containing 
a Life by J luehal, and Prneis{VlT)\ ), 
show advanec'd jirineiples. See 
manuscript Diary (0 vols.). 

Abernethy, John (1764 18B), 
eminent surgeon ; horn and stud- 
ied in London; surgeon of St. 
BartholomiJw’s Hospital (1815- 
27), and lecturer on anatomy at 
the* C(jll(ige of .Surgeons (1814-‘^). 
His insistence on the (^oniu'ction 
of kK;al disea.ses with. disorders of 
the digestive sy.stem hasdceply in- 
flutmeed English medical practice. 
Ilis writings were collected in the 
Works (4 vols. 1830). See Munoirs 
by Macilw'ain (I85il), aiul B. C. 
Brodie’.s Autobiography (1865). 



Aberration Aberration 

Aberration, an apparent dis- when the velocity of ligrht has bility. The amount of deviation 

placement of the heav(*nly Ixxlies, been independently determined. of any particular ray from the 

due to the combined effects of This explanation is very simple focus wdl depend upon which 

Uie earth’s orliital motion and of on the old corpuscular theory of part of the lens it passes through, 

the finite velocity of liglit. Each light, but presents great diffi- Lenses might be ground with 

star, consequently, clescribas culties on the wave theory of suitable forms of surface to p^ 
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about its true position a small light. (See Aether.) A similar duce perfect focussing for a par- 

ollipe, the semi-major axis of but much smaller effect, depend- tioular kind of light from a source 

whicli represents the arc traversed ing upon the earth’s axial move- at a definite distance ; but these 

by the earth during the interval ment, is known tus ‘diurnal would not have the same accurate 

ot light ■ transmission from the aberration.* A third variety, focussing effect uix)n other kinds 

called ‘planetary alierratiqn/ of light, or upon rays coming 

arises from the delay in the visi- from sources at different distances, 

bility of a moving luminous body For ordinary use of telescopes and 

caused by the progressive trails- microscopes this imperfection is 

mission of light. not of great significance, and in 

Aberration. Spherical and high-class types of instruments 

Chromatic, m optical instru- other causes operate which are as 

ments, means tho deviation of effective as spherical aberration in 

part of a pencil of rays from tho diminishingdefinition. Chromatic 

ixiint through which every com- aberration is due to quite a diffor- 

IKinent ray of the jicncil should entcause— theditfeBentrefran- 

iiass. if the theoretical conditions gibilities of the coloured com- 

for distinct vision are to bo rigor- jwnents of white hght. When a 

ously fulfilled. It is of two kinds, single lens is used, trie different 

spherical and chromatic. Sphor- coloured rays from a given source 

ical alierration results from the are brought to ^ different foci, 

sphericity of the lens surfaces, or thereby producing an image 

of the mirror used to prcKluce the fringed with colour. (See Disper- 

image of the objixjt, distant or SION.) This defect— a much more 

near accowling as the instrument serious one than any that wacti- 

ia a telescope, camera, or micro- cally arisea from spherical aberra- 

scope. Consider in T>articular tion— is almost entirely removed 

the case of a convex lens. (See by means of achromatic combma- 

Lens.) Parallel rays passing tions of lenses. These are corn- 

sun, and is known jus the ‘con- through the lens are brought pound lenses formed of lenses of 

stant of aberration,’ Its accepted very nearly to a focus; but no different kinds of glass; and their 

value is 20*47". And since it lens with spherical surfaces will action depends upon the fact t^t 

stands for the ratio of luminous bring all rays exactly to this there is no necessary relation^lJb* 

to terrestrial spetKl, the distance focus, even though these rays are tween refraction and dispersion, 

of the sun can thence be deducetl of the same colour and refrangi- See Telescope. 



Apixtrent Annml PiUh of a Star 
due to Aberration of Light. 





Atieryitwytli 

Aberystwyth, port and wat- 
pL, Carai^anshire, Wales. It has 
a university college (1872), with 
about 600 students, which forms 
pAt of the University of Wales. 
Kx ports lead and copper ore, bark, 
and timber. Pop. (1901) 8,005. 

Abeshr (Fr. Abkhr)* cap. of 
Wadai, in the French Sudan. It 
is on the Sudan hajj caravan high- 
way, between Khartum and Kuka. 
Vogel (1855-G) was killed there. 
Pop. estimated at about 25,000. 

Abeyance. If a freehold estate 
has no present owr^er, the freehold 
is in abeyance. For reasons based 
on the old law of real actions and 
feudal services, the freehold can- 
not be put in abeyance by any 
voluntary act of the owner, and 
any limitation whi(di purports to 
create a freehold o.stat(j infuturo, 
and thus to put the fniehold tem- 
iwrarily in abeyance, is void. But 
an alxiyance sometimes arises by 
oijeration of law, as during the 
period Iwtween the death of .a 
corix)ration sol(5— a bishoj), for 
example— and th(^ appointment 
of his successor. In England, a 
female peerage will fall into abey- 
ance if it descends upon eopar- 
c(;ners— f . c. sisters who are together 
the one lieirof their ancestor— but 
the crown may revive it in any one 
of them, in Scotland there is no 
abeyance in this case, as a female 
peerage dc.sconds to the eldest 
dangh t er or her hei r. See Challis’s 
Ileal Property, pp. (iO, 104. 

Abgar, the titular name of 
twenty-(nght kings of Edessa in 
^Mesopotamia, one of whom was 
Kai(l to have sent a letter to Jasus, 
asking Him to share his kingdom 
and cure his discmsi^, an(l to havt3 
recei ved a reply from Christ. The 
letters were translated by Euse- 
bius, but were discredited by Pope 
Gelasius in 494. See Liasiua, Die 
Edemnische A hgarsaye (1880), and 
Tixeront, Les Origiim de tKglise 
d^Edesse (1888). 

Abhorrers, a name given 
(1679-80) to the Court or Pn^- 
rogativo party, who sipied ad- 
dresses to the crown ‘abhorring* 
the p(ititions pw^sented by certaui 
of nhafteaburyV followers. The 
latter (named ‘Petitioners,* ‘Ex- 
cluders,* ‘Protestants,* ‘Country 
Party’) besought the crown not 
to prorogue Parliament further, 
in order that the Exclusion Bill 
against the Duke of York, after- 
wards James IT., might be pro- 
ceeded with, and that measures 
might be taken, in the Protes- 
tant interest, ‘to smite tlu3 king 
through the duke’s aide.* The 
Abhorrers (known also as ‘Tan- 
tiyie^’ ‘Masqueraders,* and ‘Pa- 
pists in Masquerade *) received the 
nickname of ‘Tories/ and the 
Petitioners that of ‘Whigs;* and 
terms superseded the names 
. Abhorrers* and ‘Petitioners,’ 
Court Party’ and ‘Country 
Party.’ 
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Abiathar, son of Ahimelech the 
high priest, escaixnl when Doeg 
slaughtered the priests at Saul’s 
command (1 Sam. 22 : 2U), and 
joined David at Keilah. Ap- 
t^inted high priest with Zadok (1 
Chron. 15:11), he bxtamo DavidV 
counsellor (1 Chron. 27:34), and 
remained faithful to him during 
Abs:vlum*a rebellion (2 Sam. 15 : 
24), but later joined Adonijah in 
his revolt (1 Kings 1 : 7, 19), and 
was therefore deposed from the 
prieatho(xi by Solomon (I Kings 
2:26). 

Abib, in the Jewish calendar, 
the first month of the eccleKsijustical 
year, when the feast of the I’tuss- 
oyer is cc'lehratwl ; later named 
Nisan, and corresix^nding nearly 
to our April. 

Ablch, WiLHKT.M HeUMANN 
(1806-86), geologist, l)orn at llcr- 
liii ; ])rofessor of mineralogy at 
DorT)at (1842); went to Vienna 
(1877). He explored the Caucasus. 
Russian Armenia, N. Pi'rsia, and 
Daghtistan, and published (J^olO‘ 
gische Eorsehimgcn in dm Kau- 
kasischen JJindern{3 vols. 1878- 88), 
Ufber die geologische Nahtr des ar- 
vnenuchen Hochhmdes (189.3), etc. 

Abies. Sec Fm. 

Abigail, wife of Nabal the Car- 
melite, who, by her tactful si^eccli 
and gifts, dissuaded David from 
his pur]M)se of revenge against lier 
churlish husband (1 Ham. 25:18- 
.35). After Nabal’s death she be- 
came th(i wife of David (ver. 39-42), 
and, after a short period of caj)- 
tivity among the Amalekites, re- 
sided at Hebron, where she fxire 
David a son, named Chileab or 
Daniel (2 Sam. 3 : 3 ; 1 Cliron. 3 : 1). 
In sjieaking to David she called 
herself ‘thine handmaid,* and her 
name has thus come to Ihj collo- 
quially used for ‘waiting maid,* 
‘servant;’ the derivation of this 
usag<3 from Abigail Hill, Mrs. 
Masham, waiting- woman of Queen 
Anne, is erroneous. 

. Abijah, the name of .several 
individuals inentiomHi in the 
Bible, of whom the most notable 
are the following :—(i.) A king 
of Judah Ic. 920-917), also called 
Abijam, th(5 sou and succeasor of 
Reholxiam. The meagre account 
of him given in 1 Kings 14:. 31 to 
15:8 is supplemented by 2 Chron. 
1.3, according to which he gained 
an overwhelming victory over 
Jeroboam, of whom? army no 
fewer than half a million were 
slain, near Mount Zemaraim, in 
the hill country of Ephraim. He 
was succeeded by ni.s son Asa. 
(a.) A son of Jerolxiam i., who 
succumbed in childhood to a 
severe illness (1 Kings 14). (3.) 
One of the descendants of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron, who was chief 
of the eighth of the twenty-four 
courses of David’s priests (1 Chron. 
24 : 10 ; </. Luke 1 : 6, ‘ Abia’). (4.) 
A son of Samuel (1 Sam. 8 : 2, 
R.V.), whose corrupt administra- 


Abington Law 

tion of justice gave the elders of 
Israel a colourable jilea for their 
demand for a king. For other 
Ijearers of the name, .see 1 Chron. 
2:24 (Abiah); 7:8 (R.V.); 2 
Chron. 29:1 (mother of lleze- 
kiah). 

Abimekch. (1.) A king of 
Gerar, who, owing to Abraham’s 
niLsrepresL'iitation, took Sarah 
into his harem ; but Ix'ing divinely 
warned in a dream, S(K)n re.st(»red 
her t<j her hu.s}jand (Gtm. ‘20). A 
remarkably siiniliir story is told 
also in foinuvtiou with Isaac and 
Rel>ekali (Gen. 26). (2.) Son of 
Gideon and a Sherhemite woman, 
who persuaded the? Shechemites 
to make him their king, and who, 
by as.sassination, got rid of all his 
seventy half-lirotliors exeejit Jo- 
tham (.1 udg. 9). The Shechemites 
ultimately relx'lled against Abim- 
elech, and while as.saultingThe!tx'Z 
he was struck by a niece of a mill- 
stone cast from the wail by a 
woman, and, to .sa\e biin.sclf from 
tlie disgrace of having died by 
female hands, he orctered his ar- 
mourdwarer to kill him. SeoG. 
F. Moore’s Jvdgn, 237 ct scq. 

Abingdon, a munie. lx>r. and 
mrkt. tn., Bi‘rkslnn>, England, 6 
m. s. of Oxford. It dates from 
.'ilnait 675, when a Benedictine 
monastery w.is founded. The 
nianufacture of n'ady-made cloth- 
ing emjdoys alK)ut 2,000 persons. 
Down to 18K5 it nsturned one 
member tf) tin? House of Com- 
mons. Pop. (IIH)I) 6,480. 

Abinger, Sir James Scar- 
lett, Bauox (1769-1844), Lord 
Chief Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chcciuer, born in Jamaica; called 
to the bar (1791); (‘iiterod Parlia- 
ment as mcmlxT f< ►r Peterlxuougli 
(1819) ; beeame A ttorney -general 
111 Canning’s ministry (1827), and 
in Wellington’s (1829-30) ; raised 
to the })cnch, with title of Baron 
Abinger, under I ’eel’s niini.stry 
(I8J4). See Memoir by P. C. Scar- 
lett (1877); Fu.ss’s Judges (J Eng- 
land (1864), ix. ^^»5-61; Martin’s 
Masters m’ (he lieneh of the Inner 
Temidf. (hW), p. 9.3. 

Abington, or IIahington, 
Edward (1663 86), took part in 
thc' Catliolic plot hat(?h(?cl by Bab- 
ington against Queen Elizab(?th ; 
was .sent to tlie Tower, and, j)ro- 
testing innocence, was executed irr 
St. Gile.s*.s Fi(.‘l(ls on Sept. 20, i6^. 

Abington, Mrs. Fanny (1737- 
1815), English actress, Ixirn in Lon- 
don ; was a flower-girl and dome-s- 
tic servant. During her career 
on the st age (1765-91)) she created 
thirty original charaoters.her moat 
famous hung Lady Teazle. 

Abington Law, an Phiglish 
ejpn* valent of the well-known Scot- 
tish ‘Jeddart (Jethart, Jedw(xxi) 
justice ’—hanging a man in haste, 
trying him at leisure— from the 
summary hanging of a man at 
Abington by Major-Gen. Brown 
during the commonwealth. 
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Abolitlonlstt 


Ab initio. See Trrspash. 

Abiog^enesis, the production of 
living from non-living matter, was 
generally believed in until recent 
times, hut was disproved by Pas- 
teur, Tyndall, ana others. The 
present attitude of bioloLOsts is a 
ro.S(3rved scepticism, which allows 
the po.ssibiIity but denies the 
probability of spontaneous gen- 
eration. Under unknown condi- 
tions in the i)ast, abiogene.sis may 
have fK'curred ; l)ut all experi- 
ments show that life is now pro- 
dut;e(l only from life. See Huxley 
in HriL Ansor. Heftort (IS70). 

Abipones, one of the chit‘i 
peopl(‘s of Gran Chaco, Argen- 
tina, l)<;tween the Bermfijo and 
Kio Grande; a fine tall race, with 
bla(;k eyes, a(iuilin(‘ nose, anrl long 
black hair. S(‘(^ Dobrizhofhir’s 
Avcoiint of the (1822). 

Abishai, nephew of King J3avid, 
and one of his most courageous 
and faithful followers (I Sam. 20: 
0). Me assisted in the niglit cx- 
lieditiou to the eainp of Saul (I 
Sam. 20*. l)-9). After David’s ac- 
cession he took part with Joab in 
numerous wars (2 Sam. 2 : 18, 24 ; 
3:80), was faithful to the king in 
Absalom’s rehcllion, tand became 
one of the captains of the king- 
dom (2 Sam. 23:18; 1 Chron. 
11 : 20 ). 

Abjad is the first of eight mne- 
monic words which tell the 
numerical order of the Arabic 
alphabet from I to 1,000; also the 
name for the whoh*. system, which 
i.s much used in amulets, etc., and 
for the alphabet, a.s in the phrase 
huruful-ahjad, ‘the letters of the 
alphabet.’ 

Abjuration. (i.)GktiikRkalm, 
If a person accused of any crime 
excejit treiuson or s.aerilego took 
sanctuary, and wdthin forty days 
coiif(*ssed, and took the oath that 
lie abjured the realm, aiid would 
dispart from it forthwitli, and 
would never return without leave 
of the king, he saved his life; but 
liis blood was attainted and his 
goods forfeited. All right of jiri- 
vate .samrtuarv was abolLshed by 
21 Jac, I. c. 28. (2.) Oath of. 13 
Wm. HI. c. 0 provides that holders 
of any office under the king, and 
also ecelesiastics and lawyers, shall 
take an oath renouncing and ab- 
juring allegiance to the son of 
.Tanu's ii. This oath was super- 
s(‘<led in 1858 by a single oatli, 
which took the i>laco of the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration, and contained words 
renouncing and abjuring allegi- 
anci‘ to any one claiming a right 
to the crown except the present 
royal family (21 k 22 Viet. c.f48). 
A new form of oath wa.s intro- 
duced in 1867 by :10 & 31 Viet. c. 
75, and words of abjuration were 
omitted. The Promissory Oaths 
Act, 1868 (31 k 32 Viot. c. 72), pre- 
scribes the form of oath now in 
use, and directs who shall take it. 


Abkhasia, or Abasia, dist., Ku- 
tais, Caucasia, along the Black Sea 
littoral ; produqiM wheat and wine. 
Chief town, Sukhum Kale. It be- 
came Russian in 1809-10, but was 
not pacified till 18<>4. Pop, 1.3,000, 

Ablaut. The use of tne term 
ablaut in philology is due to 
.facob (4rimm (Deutmhe Gram- 
matik). The word gnulation may 
lie etni)loye<l as its tniuivalcnt in 
English (Bkeat, Sweet, etc.). It 
finds aix3cial application in tlie 
comparative gram mar of the Indo- 
European language.s. Monosyl- 
labic speech-elements, both bases 
and suffixe.s, show a marked tend- 
ency in the.se languages to split 
up and bt'come, by vowel ehangci, 
each agroup <)f rclati'd .syllables. 
Each group is a regular series, in 
virtue of its ixdhenmce to one of 
several iiossible .schemes of varia- 
tion (r.fii. sirifly sano, snnff). Tim 
regular vowel change (>f .such a 
scries is ('Jillcd gradation. It is 
an inheritance from the .Aryan 
IjariMit-speech, and is conmmted 
thm’e with the influence of the 
ac(!ent. Tlio differentiation at 
first was i>honetic only; after- 
wards it vva.s utilized in the ex- 
nression of differences of meaning. 
Tho most imiKirtant use of gnwla- 
tion as a means of expressing 
grammatical distinction occurs in 
the inflection of the so-called 
.strong verbs. The varying forms 
or grades are then? employed to 
mark (lifferences of tense. The 
existing typs of tense gradation 
may bt? distributed into .sevim 
classes, which are exempli fi(*d in 
the English verbs fad, ,Hhak(\ 
hrar, girr, drink, drire, vhooi^e 
(Mkeat’s (ixamplc’s). Tin' regular- 
ity of tlie .s(3(iuence h.as Ixs'n oblit- 
erated in some verbs by }>honctic 
changes of limited application. 
A good .account of ‘ablaut’ (in 
Frcmch, anophonte) will l)o h)und 
in Victor Henry’s Prkua de G ram- 
maire coinparee de V Anglais et de 
t AUemaud { ISIK^). See also Ski'at’s 
E7igl}shEtgrnolngy{\M)),i\n(] Brug- 
niaiiii’s GrundrisH, vol. i. (1886). 

Able - bodied Seaman. S(?o 

A.B. 

Ablu tioUf a rite symliolizing the 
purification of tho soul by the 
ch'ansiiig of the Ixxiy. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the word 
indicates the w.ashing of tho chal- 
ice and the priest’s fingers with 
water and wane after mass. 

Abner, a Hebrew warrior, son 
of Nor (1 Sam. 14:51), cousin of 
Saul, and captain of the army. 
He proclaimed I.sli-lxisheth king 
(2 Sam. 2:8), joined David (2 
Sam. 3 ; 12), and was killed by 
Joab (2 Sam. 3 : ^). 

Abney, Sir William deWive- 
LE 8 I 4 E (1844), English chemist and 
physicist, was born at Derby, and 
educated at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Became in- 
structor m chemistry to the Royal 
Engineers, Chatham; a.ssistant- 


secrita^ to the Board of PMu- 
cation (Science D^t.) in 1899, and 
adviser to the Board in 1903; 
as also a member of Council for. 
Education to the War Oftics. 
His researches in light, including 
stellar photometry, in photog*. 
raphy, and in spectr().scopy are of 
griiat value. , His writings on 
these subjects include lnntruction 
in Photography (1870) ; Treatise 
on Photography (1875) ; Colour 
Vision, Colour Measurement and 
Mixture (1893) ; and many papers 
in the Philosophical Trans, and 
the Proe. lloual Society. In 
IfKK) (Captain Abney was nuule a 
K.o.B. in recognition of hi.s scion- 
tifio attainments. Among his 
works in other fields are Thehes 
and its Five Great Temples (1876), 
and The Pioneers of the Alps, in 
collalxiration with 0. D. Cunning- 
ham (1888). 

Abo, i>ort, Finland, Russi.a, 50 
m. from the oiicn sea, 121 m. from 
llclsingfons. (k)aling station ; ex- 
ports (>f timber and iron. Here 
was signed the, peace of Alx> be- 
twwn Sweden and Russia in 1743. 
Pop. (1897) 34,964. 

Abo, I no, or Eboe, tn., S. 
Nigeria, W. Africa, on r. bk. of 
the Niger ((^uorra), 80 in. from 
the sea. P.alm oil. Pop. 8,000. 

Abo - Bjorneborg, gov., Fin- 
land. Area, 9,332 s-q. m. Pop. 
395,000. 

Abolitionists, advocates of the. 
abolition of .slave^ry in the United 
States. wtTC organized in 1775 in 
Philadelphia, Bimjainin Franklin 
being their first president. But in 
1760 tlie GuakiTS had made the 
holdingofslavesamatterof church 
di.scipline. Gradually thestat(‘sin 
the north alK)lis}iixi .slavery ; aiul 
the gr(;at N.3y. Territory, includ- 
ing Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, AViscon.sin, and a certain 
portion of Minnc.sota, were pro- 
tected against slavery by the or- 
dinanet' of 1787. The territory 
pdled tlie Louisiana purolia.se, 
including also wduit is now Towa, 
Oregon, Kansas, N(;braska, and a 
part of Minnesota, came in a.s free 
states by embodying in their state 
constitutions laws againijt slavery. 
The abolition of the slave trade 
by Great Britain in 1807, and in 
1808 by the United States, gave 
the abolitioni.sts groat encourage- 
ment, as so far their efforts had 
]x?en practically futile. In 1816 the 
National Colonization Sficiety 
was formed. Indirectly it was 
organized that the South miglit 
1)6 rid of her free blacks, but its 
real object was that a colony 
might 1x3 furnished outside of tho 
States for tho emigration of the 
negro. In 1829 30 the feeling 
against slavery and its existence 
had become so well grounded 
that the leaders, especially WiL 
liam Lloyd Garrison, resortea 
to ynore aggros.sive methods, and 
in.sisted upon immediate aboli- 
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Abomey 

tion. In 18131 Garrison began to 
publish tho Litcrator in Boston, 
and in 1832 tlio New England 
Anti-Slavery Society was formed, 
m 1833 another was organised in 
Philadelphia. Garrison visited 
England, and secured from prom- 
inent men a (^ondemnalfioii of the 
Colonization Society. In many 
quarters the feeling against the 
al)olitionists was strong, and in 
the south rewards were offered 
for tli(! capture of tlie leaders. 
In 18-10 the American Anti- 
Slavery Soci(;ty was formed Iry 
alxrlitionists opjjdsed to the rruli- 
cal inotlnMls of Garrison, wlio 
made attacks upon both churcli 
and state, aiul laid alU)W(id dan- 
gerous social irlcas to (^n^'p into 
th(5 so<;iety, siicli as freci loV(', 
community of prcjixTly, and tin* 
th(‘n nmv id(!a of woiin’irs rights. 
The Liberty Party, an ontgrowth 
of the abolition senliment, unitrnl 
witl) the Fn'c Soil Party ; and in 
hSbd they joiiK'd with the Itepiih- 
lieans. 'I'Ikw gave great assist- 
ance to tli(? iiogro in his efforts 
to csc;i|M‘, l).v means of an or- 
ganizjition known as the ‘ Undr'r- 
ground Hailway.’ Finally the 
civil war brouglit alfout the 
legal emancipation of the slave. 
See Wm, Llofjfl (r^trrinoii : The 
Story of hii< Life (4 vols. 1HH.5 • 
80); Wilson’s UiMoru of the Kii<e 
ami Fall or' the Stare Fower in 
America (1872); Williams’s His- 
tory of the Neyro llace in A merim 
(1882); Frotlringliam’s The Aboli- 
tion of Sfa re ry (1878). 

Abomey, tn., French Sudan, 0.5 
m. N. of WIrydah; former eaintal 
of pahofiK'.v- now capital of the 
division of Alxmiey ; occupied by 
the French, Nov. 17, 1802. Trjvdo 
in ivory, ]adm oil, and gohl. Pop. 
20, (KW. 

Abondance (Ital. AbbomJanr.a.\ 
tn., Haiitc-Savoie, France, 18 m. 
K.s.K. of Thotuai-les-Bains, on L. 
of Geneva; famous for tiro, vachc- 
ries clier*s<!. 

Aborigines. This w()rd was 
first used of the original inhalrit- 
ants of Italy; it was .if tci* wards 
oxtendi'd tho inhabitants of 
other countries when first known ; 
now it generally means the natives 
found in a country by European 
colonists. Th© word is .also \ised 
of plants and animals, to denote 
the flora and fauna indigenous to 
a place. The. abolition of slavery 
%in tlie British dominions (18.3.3) 
led to the formation of the AIk)- 
rigines Protection 8o(nety. The 
Kidnapping Act, 1872, and the 
Pacific Islanders Protection Act, 
187.5, were passed for the motec- 
tion of the n.ativeH of the Pacific 
islands, and for regulating tho 
imTOrtation of them into the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, including Fiji, 
jtte British North America Act, 
1867, gives exclusive legislative 
authority with regard to Indians 
to the Dominion (of Canada) 


Parliament. Tho constitutional 
acts of several of the adonies 
conUiin provisions for the pro- 
tection of tho iiativc.s. The 
General Act of the Brussels 
Gonfei'eiice, signal July 2, 1890 
(HertsleVa Treaties^ vol. xix. j>. 
278), sets out what tlu) iHiwera 
dt*clam to Ijc tlie inost effective 
m(‘ans of counteracting tho .slave 
triide in the interior of Africa, 
and contains in ch. vi. restrictive 
nus'usures concerning the drink 
trafiit;, intended to protcict the 
native, jiopulation from tin; ahusi; 
of it. h'ur Australi.an aljorigme.s, 
st'c Ars’ruAi.TA. 

Abortion denotes the expulsion 
of a fo tus inc.apahle of lit«‘, and 
medieally the term is tipplied to 
thos«‘ cases oc<*urring Iw'fore tlu* 
sixth month of pn‘gn.ancy. Later, 
the term UM-d is miscan ing«‘. 

The cau.stvs of alnirtiou may d('- 
I>enrl upon tlu* he.allli of tlu; fo'tus, 
or on that, of the mother. Any 
ilhic.ss of the motluT during pix'g- 
n.'incy is apt, eitlier by low(*ring 
tlu* g(*uerai health, or by a nuu'c 
dire('t a.<*ti«»n, to indm-e .a))orlion 
or miscarriage. (Vrtain drug.s, 
mental or ]>liysi(al shock, over- 
cx(*rtion, or a niiiscnL.” strain or 
a f.'ill, may liave the same <*fF(vt, 
the danger of abortion la'ing 
much grcatiT with souu* consti- 
tutions and temperaments than 
witl I others. 

Preventive treatment means in 
theaveragi^ eiuse merely the living 
of a sum* life, not inaelive, but 
(luiet, rc'gular, and healtliy, \vith 
s[)ecial care to avui<l exhaustion, 
ex('itein(*nt, and cro\yded rooms, 
,‘».nd th(^ pressure of tight clothes. 
.Should abortion lie threatem*d 
(princi])aUy by bleeding and iiain), 
the patient must at oner t.ake to 
bed, and send for medical as.sist- 
ance. Gold eom]iress(*s, ehangnl 
lM*fore they gr«)w warm, will help 
to eheck tlu* hsemorrhagt; temixu 
rarily ; Vmt for this pnrjvose. it is 
of tlie greatest imixirtaiiei* to lie 
<liii(.*t. Should alxirtion take* place, 
and skilled assistance he unobtain- 
able, aIi.solute (juiet, complete rest, 
and c'leanliiiess are tlu* im*st im- 
portant points. Unless a woman 
tr(*at h(*r.scdf as carefully after an 
al)()rtion or a misearriagi* .as she 
would after a cemfinemeut, slu*. 
runs not only grave immediate 
danger, hut.'dso risks chronic, inva- 
lidism later. InbaitionalalMirtiou, 
except when jiulgmi necessary by 
medic.al men in consultation, and 
l)i*rformed by them with the care 
necessary for any surgical orx*ra- 
tion, is not only always criminal, 
but ohen proves suicidal. Tn law, 
procuring, or attempting to pro- 
cure, .abortion, whether by the 
womati herself or by another, is in 
England a felony, and in Scotland 
a crime, puni.shable by penal servi- 
tude for life, or by imprisonment. 
If the woman dies, or if tho child 
is bom alive but dies because of 


premature birth or the means ii.sed, 
It is murder. Tn England, to 
supply any ixnson or instrument, 
knowing that it is intende<l to be 
used to pnxjure abortion, is a mis- 
d(*meanour imnishahle by penal 
servitude not exceeding fi\ e yeai-s, 
or hy imprisonment. 

Aboukir, or Ahikiu (anc. 
Kunohoa), vil., Aboukir Bay, 
Egypt. 13 111 . N.K. of Alexandria. 
Alxiukir Bay, 10 m. wide, was 
tlu* sc(*iie of the Battle of the 
Nile (.\iig. 1, 1798), in which 
Nelson defeated the French. At 
.Mioukir, Bonaparte, with O.OtKt 
nu*n, dcf<*iit(*d :m aniiy of IS, (MU) 
Turks (.July 25, 1799); and there 
Sir Halph Al>(*rcr<*iuliy landed in 
fac(‘ of the French, wliom lie- de- 
fi-ated (March .8, 1801), and <*om- 
p(*ll(*d tlu;m to •piit Fgy])t. In 
tlu* vicinity arc many ancient 
remains. ’I'he J^ake of Aboukir, 
a salt niaish of 3I,(M)0 ar., is in 
l>nic<*ss of n*clauiat i<ui. 
Abousainbiil. S<'e TrsAMiu r. 
About, Edmonp Fi{.\N(^(>is Va- 
I-KNTIN (1828 8.5), I'V(*nchb!oyelist 
and (Iramalist, horn at l)ieuz(*, 
Ijorraiiu*; dc\olcd liimsi'lf to fic- 
lii.naiid .journalism, and pr«)duc(*d 
La (Irirc rontf tiiporaiiie (18.54), 
the first of a long list of works. 
In tlu* lyanco-Gt niian war lie ac- 
eonipani(*d Macriialioirs army as 
si)i*cial ('orresi)ondcnt of the Soir; 
ho was editor of the XIX Siirle 
from 187.5, which he founded w’ilh 
Sarcc'.v ; and was elected a m(*m- 
ber of tlu* .M-ademy (188-1), hut 
du*d (in Paris) h(‘fore liis rc(.*ep- 
tion. His-faiiu* n'sts iiriiicifially 
upon his novels, hu(*1i as Jiovoni 
iVvn Jirare llonnne (1880; Tioud. 
1880) ; Le Ne:: tl'na. Notnire (1802; 
Ixmd. 1882); Le Hoi ries Man- 
ta (furs (18.50); Madtlon (1803); 
L' Homme (I I'Orrille ('*<rme (1802); 
Treate et Qvarantr (1805), all of 
which have he(*u translated into 
English. 

Abra, ruggt*d, volr-.anic i)rov., 
Luzon, Philippine Is. (area, 3,280 
sij. 111 . ; i)op. 49,000) ; wat(*r('d hy 
river of .same name, largt* and 
navigable for Ixia-ts, which risc.s 
in Caballeros Cordillera, and cn- 
t<*rs the sea on W'. co.ast. 

Abracadabra, a cabalistic w’ord 
u.sed hy the Gnostics and oth(*rs 
of the second century and later 
as a spell to secure the a.ssistanco 
of gocxl spirits .against evil; sup- 
posed, wh<*n written in the form 
of a triangle and wdhi round the 
neck for nine days, to act a.s a 
charm against fev(*rs, etc. First 
(Kicuix in a fiocm hy Sammonicus, 
second cc*ntury. 

Abraham. The account of 
Abraham given in Gen. 11 : 31 if. 
is les.s a connected hiograpliy than 
a series of tableaux. As Abram, 
tho son of Terah, ho comes lx.*foro 
us a iKihlo figure, great in monil 
and religious attrihut(*s, as also in 
material po.ascssions. A native of 
ITr of the Chaldees (in Mesopo- 
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tamia, or,, less likely, Uru, now 
Mutfheir, in Bali.ylouia), niarned 
to hi8 half-sister Sarai, he inijfrates 
to Haran in Upper Mesopotamia ; 
thence, in ob^ience to a divnio 
oommand, to Canaan, which land 
is thereupon promised, to his seed 
(Gen. 12 : 1-6). Thenceforward ho 
rves the Ufe of a nomad chiisf, 
\/anderinR mainly in the distric^ts 
around Shoehorn, Beth-el, and 
Hebron. While sojourning' in 
Egypt, he imperils Sarai’s lionoiir 
by misropresentinjf her as only 
his sister the similar action 
in Gerar, Gen. 2i):l-ll) ; but he 
shows true self-denial in giving 
the choice of pasture land to liis 
nephew Lot, and true courage in 
his successful attack upon the vic- 
torious Ohedorlaomer, while the 
tondernoss of his nature is evinced 
in his unwillingness to exiiel Ha- 
gar and Ishmael from his tent 
at Sarai’a instigation, and in his 
pathetic intercession on behalf of 
Sodom. The promises grow ever 
in splendour : Jehovah makes a 
covenant with him, ordaining the 
rite of circumcision, and changing 
his name from Abram to Abraham 
(and JSarai’s to 8arah), as the cre- 
dentials thereof; heavenly mes- 
sengers are, commissioned to visit 
him, and his prayers have |X)wer 
on high (Gen. 17, 18). At length 
Isaac is bom, and the crowninjg 
expression of Abraham’s faith is 
given in liis willingness to obey 
God even to the extent of offering 
up the son of promise as a sacrifice 
(Gen. 21, 22). After Sarah’s death 
Abraham marries Keturah, and 
has six sons by her ; and at last, 
at the age of 175, he is laid to rest 
beside Sarah in the cave of Mach- 
pelah (Gen. 25 : 140). No Quite 
satisfactory explanation has been 
mven of the names Alu-ara, Abra- 
ham, or Sarai, Sarah. The patri- 
arch plays a groat r61e in later Ju- 
daism, as also in the New Testa- 
ment; many remarkable legends 
have gathered round his name; 
and to the Arabs he is, as Ibra- 
him, the first and greatest Afoslem. 
On the moi'o debatable or extra- 
biblical points, the commentaries 
(j.f/. Dillmann’s Genesis, trans. by 
Stevenson, 1897) and the recent 
Bible dictionaries Hastings’s ; 
and Cheyne’a , Kiwuc. Bib,) may 
(ionsulted with advantage. For 
Assyrian relations, see Tomkins’s 
Studies on the Thtuis of Abraham; 
for Abraham’s i)hw.*o in Biblical 
history and theology, see Schultz’s 
0,T. Theology (ivwm. by Paterson, 
1892), and Kittel’s History (f the 
Hebrews, i. (trans. by Taylor, 1895). 

Abraham, Heights of, or 
Plains op, 8.w. of Quebec, along 
the St. Lawrence, the scene ol 
the battle between Wolfe and 
Montcalm (Sept. 18, 1769), which 
added Canada to the British em- 
pire. Wolfe ascended the heights 
at Anse du Foulon (Wolfe’s Cove), 
II m. above Quebec. 


Abraham - a - Santa Clara— 

family name, Ulriou Megerlk — 
(1644-1709), a great pulpit orator 
of the Roman Oiitholic Church; 
bom near Messkirch in Baden; 
joined the Barefooted Augustin- 
lans (1662) ; court preacher (1677) ; 
from 1G82-9 worked at Graz, but 
spent the rest of his life at Vienna. 
His style was fearless, humorous, 
and racy. The sermon, Up, up, 
ye Christians / (10^), against the 
Turkish menace, was used by 
Schiller in WdHemtein^s Lager, 
Uia most typical IxKik is Judas 
der Ertz-Scheln (1686-95). See also 
Sdmmtliche Werke (21 vols. 183.5- 
50) ; also Sexto’s A brahain-a-Santa- 
Clara (1890). 

Abrahamites, a Syrian sect in 
the 9th century who denied the 
divinity of Christ. Also applied 
to a deistio sect in Bohemia in 
the 18th century, who professed to 
be followers of Huss ; they were 
expelled from Bohemia in 1783. 

Abraham -men, a cant 
term, current 1573-1824, signifying 
half -naked vagabonds. One of 
the wards in Bedlam was named 
after Abraham, in alluvsion prob- 
ably to Luke 16 : 22, and was de- 
voted to mendicant lunatics, who 
wore a special badge, and were 
permittea to wander about the 
country begging. Hence the term 
* Abram cove,* and the phrase ‘ to 
sham Abraham;* thougn the lat- 
ter is .also used in reference to for- 
ging bank notes, in allusion to 
Abraham Nowland (d. 1807), cash- 
ier of the Bank of England. S<*o 
King Lear, ii. 3,’ and Dekker’s 
Bellman of Lomlmi (1608; t?d. 
Grosart, 1885). 

Abraham’s Bosom, a term 
applied by the Jews to the alxxle 
or the righteous after death. As 
a metaphor, it is Ixirrowcd from 
the custom of reclining at meals, 
the head of each gue.st leaning 
towards the breast of his IcJt- 
hand neighbour ; to lx? next the 
host wOvS to lie in his lK>son-;i.e. 
to occupy the place of di.stinction. 
By some it is supixised that 
Abraham’s bosom— otlierwiso the 
Garden of Eden and Paradise — 
denotwl one of the compartments 
of the intermediate state in which 
all must sojourn for a time before 
entering tlie abode of final weal 
or woo. It is certain that the 
Jews of our Lord’s time believed 
in an intenmxliate state with two 
localities; but it seems to Ix) 
questionable whether the term 
‘Abraham’s bosom’ was then used 
of the intermediate resting-place 
of the righteous, and not rather 
of the higher paradise or heaven 
itself. The latter would seem 
the more probable, from the fact 
that in the only scriptural pas- 
sage in which the phrase occurs 
(Luke 16:22 /.) its correlative 
Hades is plainly the place of 
torment. See Salmond’s Chris, 
Doctrine of Immortality (1895). 


Abridgment 

Abranchlata, vertebrates 
which breathe throughout life 
only by lungs, never by gills. 

Abrantes, tn., prov. Estrema- 
dura, Portugal, at the head of navi- 
gation on the r. bk. of the Tagus, 
88 m. N.E. of Lisbon. Strongly for- 
tified. Trade in grain, olive oil, 
wine, and fruit. Pop. about 8.000. 

Abrasives, minerals used to 
put an edge on cutting instru- 
ments, or to polish metallic or 
other surfaces. They include burr- 
stones, millstones, corundum, 
emery, gjirnot, grindstones, pulp- 
stone, infusorial earth, tnpoli, 
oilstoncBS and whetstones, quartz, 
carborundum, and crushed steel. 

Abravanel, or Abarbanel. a 
family of Spanish Jews tracing 
its descent from the royal house 
of David, (i.) Isaac ben Jeiiuda 
(lW-1508),- minister of state to 
King Alfonso v. of Portugal, and 
from 1483 to 14fl2 chancellor to 
Ferdinand the Catholic, king of 
Castile; 8ul)sequently lived at 
Naples, in Corfu, ana at Vonice. 
He was distinguished for his high 
intellectual and moral qualities; 
author of a numljer of philo- 
sophical and exegetical troatise.s, 
his chef^\(£uvre Ixjing probably 
his exposition of the Me.^ianic 
belief among the Jews in his 
Spring of Salvation, Salvation of 
his Anointed, and Herald of Sr.l- 
vation. Scci Carmoly’s Biographie 
d'Isaae, Abravanel (1857). ( 2 .) 

Leo Hebu/EUs, physician at the 
court of Qonsalvo de Cordova, 
and friend of Pico de Mirandola. 
His principal work is the Dialoghi 
di Amore (written 1502 ; published 
1.535). ^ In philosophy he was an 
eclectic, trying to combine Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Arabic philos- 
ophy into a harmonious system. 
See Zimmels’s LeoHehraus (1886). 

Abraxas, a mystic word of 
Eavstorn origin, thought by the 
Gnostic Basllidians to signify the 
365 spiritual orders of the divine 
manifestation, because in Greek 
notation^ the equivalents of its 
letters yield that nunilxjr. This 
sect, and later theosophists, cut 
the holy name on gems (abraxas 
stones), together with aionstrou .7 
figures- a man with a cock’s 
head and serpentine limbs. 

Abrldement and Abbrevia- 
tion of Books, the reproduction 
of a \yo6k or other literary work 
in a shorter form, retaining the 
general scheme and arr^gement, 
and the sequence of ideas. In 
early literary history an abridg- 
ment was recognized as a lawful 
use of another’s Ixiok; but an 
abridgment, in the ordinary sense 
of the wordj would now oe held 
to ha an infringement. Since 
Gyles V. Wilcox (1740), however, 
it has been accepted in various 
cases that a fair abridgment is ijijb 
lowed. In Dodsley v. Kinnerslcy 
(1740) the court went so far as 
to admit as a fair abridgment a 




The Battle that won Canada. Death of Wdfe on the Plains of Abraham. 
(.After the Painting by Weet.y 
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magazine article containing about 
one-tenth of Dr. Johnaon’a Ram- 
Um. a case of unfair abridgment 
of one of Dickens’s Christm^ 
Storias in 1844 was docidid in 
favour of Uie plaintiff. 

Abrogation, in English law, 
the repeal by a higher court of an 
eniwtment by a low(u- ; in ecclesi- 
astical law, the annulling of any 
previous law. Sec Rki’KAL. 

Abrus Precatorlus (Gr. hah- 
ros, ‘elegant’), wild liquorice, a 
leguininotis plant having seeds 
like small ptsas, o^a scarlet colour, 
with a blactk imtch on one side. 
These arc used in India as weights 
{rati\ and are strung togethcT to 
form rosaricH, whence their name 
‘prayer-heads.’ They are said to 
have given origin to the carat, the 
jeweller’s unit of weight. 



Ahrus precatorina and Fruit. 


AbruzrJ, Puinok Luigi, Dukk 
OK TiiK (IS?.*!), geographer, third 
son of Ainad(*o, Duke of Aosta, 
and cousin of tlie king of Italy. 
Ho ascended Mount *St. Elias, in 
Alaska, July Jl, 18117, when he 
detormine-d its altitude*, and geo- 
logical origin. His large and well- 
e(|uipp(*d Arctic oxf^edition (18JK)- 
IIKK)) reaclud the highest recorded 
latitudiN 8(r N. 8ee Filij)pi’s 
Ascent of Aft St. Elias (1900 ; Eng. 
trails.) ; On the ^ Polar Star* in the 
Arctic Sea (P)0J; Eng. trans.). 

Abruzzi and Molise, terri- 
torial div. (compartimento) of 
Central I tidy, (Kicupies the half 
of the peninsula on the Adriatic 
md(‘, to the E. of the province of 
Koine. It is traver.s(d by the two 
main range's of the Central ArH.*n- 
nmes, lietwecn which lie the high 
valley of the Aterno (2,300 ft.) 
and the plateau basin of the now 
draiiKKl L. Fucino (2,165 ft.). On 
the Adriatic side the eastern range 
goes down abruptly to the sea, 
and its flanks are seamed with 
numerous short, swift streams. 
In the higher parts the climate 


is severe. Forestry and pasturage 
are the chief occupations : cereals 
and wine are produecHl in the 
fertile lower valleys ; saffron 
in Ac^llila. Asphalt is found in 
Chieti. Area, (>j565 sq. m. Pop. 
(11101)1,442,365. ThoUirritory em- 
braces the provinces of Auuila, 
Chieti, Teraino, and CamiKiba^o 
—the hust- named eorres])onding 
to Molise, and the first three to 
the Abruzzi. 

Absalom, King David’s third 
son, liorn at Hebron. Because of 
his personal charms, Absalom Ih;- 
cainc a universal favourite, and 
liis ainliition made him a danger 
to tlie realm. Thougli forgiven 
by his father for the imirder «>f 
bis half-brother .Aininui, bestirred 
up K(‘ditioii, and raisi'd a formi- 
dabh^ iiisurgiuit force. Jlis army 
was routed by the royal troops 
in the wood of Ephraim, and Ab- 
sjd(»in, fleeing upon a muh*, was 
caught by the head in a tree, and 
killtd by Juab, to the gn'at .sorrow 
of the king. See 2 Sam. 13-18. 

Absalom and Achitophcl, 
T)ryd(*n’s greatest iiolitical .SJitirc, 
published (first part, 1681) on in- 
troduction of the Ex<*lusion P>il], 
It is an alh'gory of tlu* history 
of King ])avid, thinly veiling the 
real theme -the attempt by the 
court part.\', kd by Shaftesbury 
(Aeliitophel), to .secure the sueecs- 
sion (»f the Duke of Moninoutli 
(Al)salom), (Charles’s illegitimate 
son. For a full criticism, sci; 
Ward’s Kimlhh Poets (1881 2). 

Absalon, or Axel, ardil >ishopof 
Lund (1128 I2ul), lM»rn inSjmlland, 
I lenmark. Froni 1157 onwards he 
energetically assisted King Val- 
deinar to reconstruct the J)anish 
state; took an atrtive part in the 
struggle with the heathen Wends ; 
and iK?eann^ suceeasively bisho]) of 
Hoskildi! and archbishop of Tjund 
(1178). After Valdoinar’s death 
(1182) Absalon’s influenee liecame 
still stronger, and ho was of essen- 
tial service to young King Canute 
in liis suimssful struggle with 
Bogislav of Ikmierania (1184). Ab- 
.sahm was of the liest type of the 
niediseval warripr-priiists, one of 
the g?’eat(wt of Danish statesmen, 
yet pious and con.sei(mtiou.s. A 
scholar hiinsidf, he suj)plied his 
clerk, Saxo Grammaticus, with 
tlm materials for his great hi.story. 
See Estriip’s Absalon sorn Helt 
Statsnumd og Biskop (1826). 

Abscess, a coll(*ction of pits 
covered by the skin or other tis- 
sue, resulting from inflammation. 
It is often recognized by the feel- 
ing of ‘fluctuation,’ as of a sac con- 
taining liquid, when the fingers 
are pressed over it. Tretitnfent 
requires rest, poulticing, and at- 
tention to general health, until the 
abscess is suffloiently liquefied to 
be cut open ; the abecess is then 
emptied, the wound is dressed 
antiseptically until healed, and, if 
deep, IS drained by a tube. 


Absciss Layer, a layer of cork 
formed in autumn between the 
base of the leaf and the stem in 
many deciduous trees. It divides 
across the middle, and causes the 
fall of the leaf, half of the cork 
remaining to cover the leaf-sear. 

Absconce, a shaded lantern 
used in churches to light the lec- 
tern during the reatling of abso- 
lution and matins* 

Absentee, one who does not 
reside on the estate or in the 
country from which ho derives 
his iiieonie, thus shirking the 
duties of a patron, and spending 
abroad the money which might 
usefully be disbur.sed in tlu^ dis- 
trict. The practice bas undoubted 
disadvantag(*s for the country, but 
its ])r(.‘(‘is(' econoinia effect is de- 
bated. JVrfhilloeli h{‘l(l that ten- 
aiit.s of ri'si<lcnt owners arc muro 
olipressi'd t.lian tliost* of alisimtetw. 
Tlu* commou view, that ilu'al)sen- 
tcc's tribuU*- is paid iu ('(nn which 
is thereby lost to the district, i.s 
(‘iToncous; rent is really ]'aid in 
goods [mxliHvd 1>y tlu? tenants, 
and the landlord’s mode of life 
is iK'iK'licial in iiroportion as it 
stimulates the (piantity and qmd- 
ity of that production. The chief 
evils are probably the loss to the 
district of tju* (‘ducational iiiflu- 
t'lice of a h'ihiii'cd <‘lass, and the 
iu(*reas<*d sco]m* for the liarsh 
methods of the middleman. Ab- 
senteeism has long b(*en a sore 
gri(‘Va.nee of tlie Irish ])eopI(.‘, and 
acts have been passisl t«) check it, 
as 3 Rich. ir. and 28 JL'n. viii., 
which taxed absentee's at two- 
t birds of tbeir net ineonu*. A tax 
of oiu'-liftli was levied in Ireland 
on the ineonu'sof absentees (1715- 
5,3) ; and a renewal of this li'gis- 
lation has liei'n i»ropo.sed more 
r(’e<*ntl.v, but not carrieil into 
ojfi'ct. See Si'Tiior’s Leet. on the 
Rate of Wages (Lect. 2), and J*olit. 
Krou. : Swift’s Drapier Letters, 
No. 7 ; Artlnir Young’s Taur in 
Ireland (1780) ; Adam Smith’s 
\Vealth ({f Nations, v. 2; Bn)d- 
riek’s Eng. Land and iMndlords ; 
M‘(hilloch’s tri'atises and t5s.says 
on Money, etc. ; Mill’s Unsettled 
Questitms (Fi.ssay 1), and Polit 
keon. ; M iss Edgeworth’s A bsentee, 

Absey Book (lit, ABC tok), a 
primer tor teaching the elements 
of reading ; it sometimes included 
u catecliism also. The term is used 
by Shakesrxmre in King John, i. 1. 
It is now olxsoletc. 

Absinthe, a liquor made by dis- 
tillation, containing alcohol and a 
numlx'r of es.seutial oils, the chief 
among the latter being the oil 
of wormwcKid, to which the dele- 
terious jn-operties of the liquid 
are in great measure due. The 
green colour of absinthe Rhoul|3 
be due to chlorophyll which is 
usually introducea by the macera- 
tion of the liquor with spinaeh 
or parsley ; but various artificial 
colouring matters — indigo. 
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turmeric, or copper sulphate— are 
frequently employed. Ttie aver- 
age cornijosition of absinthe, ac- 
cording to Wy liter Blyth, is as 
follows Alcohol, 50*00; oil of 
wormw(xxi, 0*33; other essential 
oils, 2*52; sugar, 1*5; chlorophyll, 
traces ; water, 45 ‘OK The essential 
oil-derived from the woriiiwootl 
— combined with the spirit, 1 ) 10 - 
duces rai)id intoxication. Ali- 
ainthe is principally mad(\ and 
consimKxl in France and Switzer- 
land ((‘specially in ]S’(nichA,t(‘]), and 
in some parti^of tiaj IJ nito(l 8tat('s. 
The ‘absinthe hour’ iiiParismeans 
from 4 to 0 p.m. It was first in- 
troduced iis a febrifuge in the 
Alg(‘rian army (1H44), but is now 
prohibited in the French service. 
Ahsinthism, cuusihI bjr exceas in 
4ibsinthe, is common in France. 
Tlie symptoms ai*e distinct from 
thosi* of aleoholi(! iioisoning. Ab- 
siiitlu! .s(.mis to act directly 
througli the liiglun’ nerve-centres, 
nervous symptoms lu'ing the most 
proiuiuent throughout, appearing 
first in the forms of excitation, 
hallucinations, and terrifying 
dreams, and ending in delirium 
or idiocy. See Alcoiiolisim. 

Absolute, tiuit wliicli is frei'd 
from relation, limitation, or d(‘- 
pendeiice. As an adj(‘(!tive it is 
th(‘refore ayiidied (1) to the essence 
of a thing apart from its relations 
or appearance's, and (2) to the com- 
ph'te or p(‘rf('ct state of b(^,ing, 
llenei' couk^s its siiVistantival 
meaning of ‘The Absolute’ as the 
8elf‘(*xist(in^ self-sufficient Being, 
tluit whi(;h is fren^ from all limi- 
tation, tho all-inclusive! licality. 
The absolute in om^ form or an- 
other forms a central fejaturo in 
the philosemhical syst(‘ms of Spi- 
noza, Schell ing, and Hegel. Ine' 
absolute was nnyle a theme of dis- 
eaission in liritisli i)hilosoi)hy by 
Sir Win. Hamilton, whose* denial 
of tho possibility of knowing the 
absolute gave rise’ to much con- 
troveirsy. Feir a view of the? dis- 
cussions which (Muitre round flu.' 
concmition at the pre'sent time.*, 

se'e K H. Brsullcy’sylppe’eirnucc 
and Reality (181)3), witli tlie? e:riti- 
cism of it in A. S. .Pringle-ratti- 
son’s Man'* it Place in the Coamoit. 

Tn its g(?neral se*ns(!, ahmlnte 
is opposed to relative: thus, in 
physics, in siiexiking of the* motion 
4)f onei f)pdy tlirougli spaetee, we 
refer tc) its ahsolvte ve*lc>city ; in 
comparing thei motion of two or 
more! Ixielie's, we sp(!ak eif their 
relative velocity. In music, abso- 
lute is used to demeite the definite 
pitch of a musical note, which 
dejes not vary with tiio pitch to 
which an instrurnemt may have 
been ^ tuned, but deiwnds on a 
definite numlier of sound vibra- 
tions per scconel. For abseilute^ 
monarchy, see Absolutism. For 
absolute alcohol, see Alcohol. 
For absolute zero of temperature, 
see Tempebaturb, 
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Absolute Disposition, in Scots 
law, a conveyance, usually of 
hentable property, unqualified by 
any bureie*n or re.st*rvation in 
favour of tho disixmer or of any 
other party. 

Absolution js the reniisaieni of 
sin, or of certain consexiucnces of 
sin, in virtue nf iK)wt*r committe'd 
by Christ to llis erhureh. Tlie 
claim to this jiowcr is usually 
based on Matt. 18:18 and tiohn 
20 : 19-23. In the feirmer eif the*sc 
l)assage's Christ em|x)W'ers thej 
church to t'nae^t fonditiems of fcl- 
l(>wship--what it Innels (e.r. for- 
l)ids) or loose's (i.e. pronounces 
lawful) on e'arth shall be bound 
or loosed in heaven. 'Hie* se'cond 
])assage gin's furthe'r. 'riiene thei 
risen (dirist coiifeTs, not nu'ivly 
on His apostk'x hut upon .all His 
disciples {cj\ Luko 2f:iJ.*f), tlie 
Holy (jlluKst: and tlien, liaying 
thu>^ endowed tluan with spiritual 
disce*rnint‘iit, he give's tiii'iii au- 
thority to remit or retain sin (/>. 
to eleeilare the true* conditions of 
forgiveiK'ss). From the lattiT 
part of tbe2iid ceaitury the church 
specially excrcise'd thei iK)wer in 
the easti of pi'rsons exclueleid from 
its communion beie^ausei of noto- 
rious anel enormous sins — ?v‘c. 
murdeT, adultery, robbery, and 
ai)ostasy from tho Christian faith. 
SiKili iHii’Sons wore subjeerte-d to 
long and sevorei penance*, but 
might bo absolved by the bishop, 
who rosteireel the*in te) thei church 
by imposit i( ui of hands and prayer. 
Creiat changes (Mjcurred in thei 
custom of eumfession. The list 
of mortal or eaiijital sins was e*x- 
tended; se'cret .sins w(*re se*cre*tly 
confesse^d; the* peuite*nt c(»nfesstid 
sins of thought to the prii'st, after 
the exam])lo eif the* monks, who 
confessuel sucli sins to their su- 
l)erior, theiugli he*, .t-s a rule*, was 
neit a priest. But down to tho 
1 3th CO n t ury alwt >1 u t ion was si i n ply 
a petition for the- fejrgiveruw 
of tho ])(*nitent. Sucli is at this 
day tlie emly form iisisl in tin* 
Fasteru Churches. The dewiteirs 
of the church re*gar(le*d the! priestly 
absolution .as declaratciry, like th(i 
absolution in the elaily service ; or 
jirecatory, like that in the Angli- 
can communion eiHie-e*. Largc^ly 
undeir the influencei of a treatise* 
falseily a.seiril)ed to St. Augustine*, 
the viiiw eibtaine'd that Hod for- 
givt's through tho iiriost, and the 
morh'rn form. ‘ T absolve thee from 
thy sins,’ was intrexlue-e'd. Abso- 
lution was now re'gareled as the 
one apfiointi'd means for remission 
of mortal sin after baptism. In 
the Roman Catholic Church abso- 
lutiem from .sin can lx* given emiy 
by a priewt empowered to do so 
by his bi.shop or by thej Pe)pe. Ab- 
solutiem from the eensuit's of the 
church may lie given by any cleric 
authoripd to elo sei. Tho w'ord 
absolutiem is alsei used of ceTtain 
prayers said over a corp.se Ix'fore 
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it is taken from the church to the 
cemetery. See Freiburg’s Kirch- 
cn-L(^xikon, 8.v. ‘Absolution.* 

Absolution, Day op. In tho 
early church public absolutions 
were pronounced on Good Friday, 
or ein the previous day, Thursday, 
ein whieih our Lord was beitrayed. 
Ho St. Ambrose (Rp. xxxiii., Ad 
Marccllin Sororem) says that ‘ the 
elay on which the^ Lord gave llim- 
st'lf for us was that on whi(*h ixm- 
aiK:(*s are re*mitted in tlm church.* 
Ill the Roman Catholic! (yhureh, in 
the time of Pope Innocent (Inno- 
cent, A’p. i., Ad Decent, (j. vii.), peni- 
ti'iits were absolved only on the 
'riiiirselay be'fore* (bxd Friday, 
unless great urgency, such as im- 
minent (U'atli, ree.iuin*(l othe!rwi8e. 
The FmiM'ror Valemtinian intro- 
duced the practi(;e of e-ivil absolu- 
tion at the Paschal festival, grant- 
ing pardon toeTirninals. Meuitioii 
is made* of tbis in thej 'Pheedosian 
CcxUi (lib. ix., lit. xxxviii., Dr In- 
dulgent ii» Criminum, leg. lii. iv. et 
aeg . ). 'Phe monks who pleaded for 
lOutyclie'-s at the sfx'onel Counejilof 
ICfihc'sns eviflently re'fe'i* to both 
t hee'C'clesiastical and civil customs 
in the granting of absolutions. 

Absolutism, the term applied 
to that ty^H) of rule wherein the 
sovi'rtign is not under eoiistitu- 
t i( >nal c'heck. Y et (‘N on tho ‘ abso- 
lute’ inonarerh or aut(*crat— a Czar 

lias checks : the^ instrumemts of 
llis rule may be inelfieieiit, anel 
th(.*re are limits to the endur- 
ance and olx'dicnce of subjeMjts, 
’J’he ‘enlightemod despotisms’ of 
the 18th cc'ntury in Kuropc— those 
of F niderick ii., of Josc'ph ir., and 
of (JatheTino II. — were* roote'd in 
tbe maxims of lK*novol(*nt mon- 
arehy, and had for thejir object 
Htre*ngth and contt*ntine'iit at 
home, so tliat tbe*re might Ikj na- 
tional power and success aliroad. 
The aI>solutisin ejf rulei's, with 
active! oliicials, in the* middles age.js 
and in modern history, has its 
analogy to-day in the d(*mand for 
the eoiK ‘(’Titration of the agi'iniejs 
and efforts of tin*, state*, anel for 
the! e^xtensieui of its splujre: tho 
e'fuiditions havo change'd, but tho 
e*nd is the samei— efTie-iency. Heo 
Government ; Soveukionty. 

Absolutists, a name give*n to a 
SiTanish political jiarty which in 
1819 wislieid to abrogate! the cem- 
stitutiem rjf 1812, and to re'storo 
the* absolute power of the throne. 
Their op|M)ne*nts -the Fxaltados 
~fav(uire*d tluj constitution whiedi 
was afterwards abrogated (in 
1814). 

Absolvitor,DEeuKKOF, in Hc.ots 
law, de*(!re*e in favour of the? de- 
fendant. 

Absorbents. Anything which 
absorbs is littjrally an absor\)e*nt, 
but tho term is usually restricted 
to medical, chemical, physiologi- 
e*al, and Ixitanical prex!c.s.ses. In 
medicine, tbe term i 1 applied to 
such substances as magnesia. 
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chalk, etc,, which absorb or neu- 
tralize acid fluids iu the stomach ; 
in chemistry, to anything that 
t^€» up into itself a gas or a 
liquid (e.g, to such a drying agent 
as caustic soda, which withdra\ys 
moisture from the air); and in 
physiology (animal and vegetable), 
to the vessels by which the pro- 
cesses of absorption arc (»rried 
on, such as the lymphatics in ani- 
mals and the extremities of the 
roots iu plants. 

Absorption of gases by liquids 
depends on the pressure, the tem- 
perature, and the nature of the 
particular gas and liquid. If the 
temperature romaijis constant, 
and the pressure is altered, the 
amount of the gas absorlxid is 
directly proportional to the pres- 
sure: thus, one volume of water, 
at 15’6“ 0., and under ordinary at- 
mospheric pressure, takes up one 
volume of carbonic acid ; but under 
a pressure of two atrriosphoros it 
absorbs two volumes of the gas. 
Dalton discovered that any liquid, 
in the presence of a mixture of 
gases, absorbs as much of each gas 
as it would absorb, under the same 
conditions of temperature and 
pressure, if one gas alont^ were 
present: at fKiozing-iK)int water 
takes up 1*8 its own volume of 
carlx)nic acid : at 2(f o. it absorbs 
the gas in only half that propor- 
tion; at bqiling-^Kunt the gas is 
entirely driven off. The coeffi- 
cient of absorption indicates the 
volume of any gas which is taken 
up by one volume of water: at 
15*5'’ c. water absorbs *015 volume 
of nitnjgen, *0,3 of oxygen, 3*25 of 
hydrogen sulphide, 450 of hydro- 
chloric acid, and 727 of ammonia. 
Many solid bodies also absorb 
gases : thus, iron and platinum at a 
red heat take up hydrogen, and the 
same gas is absorfxjd by suitably- 
pujparod palladium iu the propor- 
tion of 936 volumes to one volume 
of the metal. Very porous bodies 
condense large quantities of gas 
over their extensive surfaces, with 
evolution of ho.at: thus, spongy 
platinum is used to ignite coal gas, 
and finely -divided iron takes up 
oxygen so rapidly that it becomes 
incandescent and is consumed. 
W(Xk 1 charcoal will condense 
within it as much as 90 volumes 
of ammonia. 

Absorption in plants can only 
take place when the substance to 
be al^rbed has btsm changed into 
the liquid form of solution ; for all 
food luw to pass through the actual 
cell-walls by a process of osmosis. 
In the case of the higher plants, 
the greater part of the water and 
dissolved substances which enter 
the plant do so by way of the roots, 
the root-hairs and the uncuticular- 
ized epidermal cells of tlie younger 
roots being the actual absorbing 
parts. In the case of ordinary 
terrestrial plants, the roots pene- 
trate among the minute air-spaces 
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between the small particles of 
solid earth. Each of these par- 
ticles is covered with a layer of 
water adherent by attraction. 
This water is absorbed by the 
root -hairs, as also are any salts 
which it has in solution. More- 
over,^ by force of capillary at- 
traction, the water covering the 
neighliouring particles is continu- 
ously sucked in, as oil is sucked 
up by tlie wick of a lamp. In the 
case of plants with aerial roots, 
moisture drops or is dcfiositcd on 
the r(K)t8, and is absorbed together 
with the dissolved dust previously 
deixwited on the roots^ external 
surface. Panusitie plants, again, 
send their roots into the substance 
of another plant, and thence de- 
rive both their water and dissolved 
food. But Tilants do not absorb 
all the soluble matter brought into 
contact with their roots. They 
ox(ircis 0 a .selective power: and 

S lants of a given species absorb 
efinjte fo(xis approximately in a 
definite proportion only. The prin- 
cipal elements required by plants 
are carbon (see Aeration), nitro- 
gen (in the form of nitrates), hydro- 
gen and oxygen (in the form of 
water) ; oxyg(*n also in the form of 
mineral salts (also in atiration), sul- 
phur (as sulphates), phosphorus 
(as phosphates), silicon (as silica), 
chlorine (as chlorides), potassium, 
calcium, magnesium, and iron. 

Absorption of light occurs 
whenever light falls upon a ina- 
torial surfaceand suffers refraction 
and reflection. Neither of thcs(5 
ihenomena could be produced un- 
ess the light ijenetrated some dis- 
tance into the sul>'tance. The vi- 
brations in ether wliich constitute 
light act upon the particles of the 
Substance and set them in mo- 
tion, which is partly irregular, and 
pnMluces heat. This involves an 
exptmditure of energy, and hence 
the light loses part of its original 
om?rgy; and this we call absorp- 
tion. Opaejue Ixxlics absorb more* 
light than transparent bexiies ; and 
yet it is the very opaque bodies 
like metals, which absorb a great 
projxirtion of the light falling upon 
their surfaces, which also behave 
as gex^ reflectors. That great ab- 
sorptive power should, in certain 
COSOS be accompanied by great rc- 
flocti ve iwvver is not so paradoxical 
as it might seem at first glance to 
l)e. For absorption implies a taking 
in of vibratory energy from the dis- 
turbed ether ; and the niolecules 
Ixjing then set into vibration, may 
well become centres from which 
energy, in the forni of light, may 
pass back again into the ether. 
Alost substances exert a general 
absorption, so that all kinds of 
radiation suffer diminution in 
passing through them; but they 
also exert a selective absorption, 
certain rays being more freely 
absorbed than others. It is this 
selective absorption which gives 
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rise to the varied tints and colours 
of Ixxlies, the colour of any lx)dy 
being determined by the excess of 
the corresponding kind of light in 
tlie radiations sent back from it or 
transmitted through it. A great 
law, first recognized in some of 
its applications by Prevost, and 
established independently by Bal- 
four Stewart in Britain, and by 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen in Ger- 
many, asserts that a sulistance 
alisorbs what it radiates, and the 
emissive and absorptive iipwers 
of any substance for each kind of 
ray are equal. The phenomena 
of fluorescence form an exc(;p- 
tion to this so-called law of 
exchanges. Some of the most 
striking iiLstances of the law will 
he found discuased under Spec- 
trum. See also Dispersion. 

Absorption Lines and Bands, 
dark lines or bands in an other- 
wise continuous spectrum, pro- 
duced when the light so examined 
paases through a vapour or other 
traiispar(‘nt liody ot lower tem- 
perature than that of the incan- 
descent Ixidy. Evi.*ry vaixiur, 
under those conditions, absorbs 
those rays which it w'ould emit if 
it were the source instead of the 
alisorlier of light. 

Abstemli, a name formerly 
given to those who n*fused to par- 
take of the cup of the eucharist 
because of their aversion to wims. 
Calvinists consicku’ed that such 
persons might Ihj permitted merely 
to touch the cup ; this the Luther- 
ans stronuously oppexsed. The 
controversy has recently lieen 
revived in regard to the use of 
unfermented wine. 

Abstinence. Total, See Tem- 
perance and Fasting. 

Abstract and Abstraction. 
An abstract term or idea, in the 
logical sense, is one which ex- 
jiresses a quality or essence re- 
garded apart from the individuals 
or particular objects of which it 
may be predicated -c.cr. colour, 
man, wisdom. (See Nominalism.) 
Alistraction is the selective process 
by which such ideas are formed : 
for example, in forming the ab- 
stract idea of Man, the particular 
differences which distinguish one 
man from another are disregarded, 
and only the qualitii:s common to 
all meiL or those that belong to 
man as such, are retained. Ab- 
straction in this s^nse is one as- 
pect of generalization. The terms 
abstract and abstraction are also 
used in a depreciatory sense to 
signify a partial or limited view 
of a thing, in which the thing, 
Ixiing more or leas isolat(;d from 
its proper context or aurround- 
ing.s, is therefore imperfectly un- 
derstood. But thinking may in- 
volve abstraction in the former 
stmst', without being abstract in 
the latter it may abstract 
from what is trivial, to fasten upon 
what is real and essential. 
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Abstract of Title, in English 
law, a short statement of the ma- 
terial parts of the deeds, wills, and 
other instruments, and of events, 
such as deaths, marriages, etc., 
under and by means of which a 
vendor or mortgagor malv»*s (nit 
his title to the property to iya sold 
or mortgaged. When an agree- 
ment has lieen made for the sale 
or mortgage of real or leasehold 
property, the purcliasiT or mort- 
gagee has an implied right to an 
abstra(;t of tlie title. It is usually 
prepared by the vendor's 
and submitted to thci purcliaser’s 
solicitor for iierusal. See l)art’s 
Vend or H and Purchase rSy vul. i. 
ch. viii. 

Absurdum, Rkductio ai >. .Sec 

Reduotu). 

Abt, Franz (1819-85), musical 
compostjr, born at Kilenburg, 
Prussia ; was Kapellmeister at Zii- 
rich (from 1841) and at the Hof 
Tlu^atcr, Brunswick (fn»m 1852). 
He wrote many pleasing songs, 
and iiart'songs for men’s voico. 

Abu is much used in Aral»ic iu 
th(i formation of personal and top- 
ographical nam(‘s. Tlu' comnuni 
view is that ‘paternity’ is the 
primary UKianing; but see \V. 
Robertson kSmitfi’s Kinship and 
MetrritMW in Early A rahia (1885) 
for a discussion wliich assigns 
‘possession’ as the ])rjmary and 
* patcu’nity ’ as the secondary 
meaning. 

Abu, Mount, in s.w. of Rajpu- 
tana, India, and close to the Gu- 
jarat Ijorder; highest pak, 5,(150 
ft. aljove sea-level, ^louut Abu 
possesses a beautiful lake, called 
the Nakhi Talao (‘Gem Lake’), 
li m. by \ m., about l.OiKJ ft. alx»ve 
the sea ; also temples of white 
marble and the iiiost elegant 
an(l striking .s|)ecimens of .Tain 
religious architecture, it is a 
sanatorium for Eurofx^ans. See 
Fergusson’s Hist, of Ind, Archi- 
tecture (1876), for the temples; 
Ind, Antiquary, ii. (1878); Adams’s 
W, Rajputana States (18911). 

Abu-Abdallah. See Al- 

Battani and Boabdil. 

Abu-Bekr (‘fath(?r of the 
maiden*) (57IV-634) received this 
name in allusion to his daught(jr 
Ayesha, the only maiden among 
the wives whom Mohammed mar- 
ried. A man of wealth and i)osi- 
tion among the Koreish, as widl as 
a native of Mpea, he was one of 
the first tc) Vjelitwe in the prf)phet, 
and was his sole companion in the 
Hejira ; and on the death of Mo- 
ham metl (Juno 8, r>;i2) w-as elect(*d 
head of the Moslems, with the 
title of Caliph (khalifa, ‘succes- 
sor’). He rei gnM two years. 

Ahu-Hamid, or ABTT-HAMMEI^ 
tn., Egyptian Sudan, on tlu^ Nile, 
199 m. by rail s. of Wady Haifa, 
where the canavan higlnvav from 
Berl)er crosses the Bishari Desert 
(240 m.) to Korosko. It was taken 
from the Mahdists (Aug. 7. 1897), 


Abu-Klea, wells on tho cara- 
van highway acniss the Bayuda 
Desert, between Korti and M(*- 
tammah, from which it is 25 m. 
distant. Hen* Sir 11. Stewart de- 
feated the Mahdists (.Ian. 17. 1885). 

Abu«Nuvas (762-810), lyric aiul 
Bacchic ikm*!, Vkwii at Al-Ahwaz, 
in Susiana. His mother was a 
P(*rsian washerwoman einjiloyed 
in a fuller’s yard. Educated at 
Bassura by the immH WAliba and 
by Abu-’Uhaida; spent a year in 
tlio (l(\sert to a(‘(iuii‘e tho Bedouin 
tongue; at Bagdad wusa favourite 
of the Claliphs Haroun and Amin. 
Com jX)Sod elegies, humorous verse, 
satires, etc., and, in later life, re- 
ligious p(Huns. 

Abu-Simbel. Ipsambul. 

Abu-Thubl, tn., Arabia, on an 
isl. in the Persi.an G., w. of Oman, 
priiunjial town of tlie Banu Yas. 
It sends 600 boats to the jx'arl 
banks. Pop. 20,(KK). 

Abu-Tig, or Abutige, tn.. Up- 
per Egypt, on the Nik*, 13 m. s.e. 
of Siut. Pop. 11,^X)0. 

Abulfaraj (JiUt. Ahnlfaraoivs), 
Mar Gregory John (1226-86), 
called by the Syrians Bar ‘Ebh- 
raya, ‘the son of the llebnAv,’ but 
commonly known by bis TiJitinizial 
surname Hau-IIebu.kus, waslxam 
at Malatia, in Armtmia. After 
studying Greek. Arabm, and' Syr- 
iac, ho doyoted himself to plii- 
losojihy,^ divinity, and medicint*, 
completing hi.s studie.s at Antioch, 
where he Ixigan his m()na.stic life. 
Ordained bishop of Gulxis, near 
Malatia, Sept. 4, 1246, he was suc- 
cessively bishop of Lakabhin and 
of Aleppo, and was maphrian, 
or primate, of Taghritb and tho 
Ea.st from 1264 until his death at 
Maragha. He was ‘one of the most 
learncjd and versatile men th.at 
Syria ever produced’ (Wright). 
Of his many works, the most etde- 
brated is the VkrmiicumSyriavuvi, 
or Universal History. Set* Asse- 
mani's Biht, Orientalis (1719 25) ; 
Giblxni’s Decline and Fall ; Ikidg- 
er’s The Nestorimn (1852)- i., p. 
97, for epitaph ; Renan’s Dc Ph ilos, 
Peripat, apvd Syros (18,52); N(k* 1- 
(leke’s Skctchc'sjrovi E, Hist, (1892) ; 
Wright’s Syriac Lit, (1894) ; and 
Budge’s Laughahle Stories ef Bar- 
Hebraus (18^)). 

Abulfeda (1273 m]\ bom, at 
Damascus; early aednevod distinc- 
tion in the field (.against Crusarlers 
and Mongols) and bv his pen. Ho 
was sultan of Hamah, but a vassal 
of the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, 
from l.'UO till his death. Of nis 
many works tho most celebrated 
are: a Universal History down to 
ins own day, and a Oeoqraphy. 
Tho History has l»een edited (with 
Lat. trans.) by Reiske, Annales 
Moslevxici (5 vols. 1789-114), and 
bv Fleischer, Hist. Anbislnmica 
(1831). The Geography has kxm 
oditc^d by Reinaud and Do Slane 
(1840), and trans. into French by 
Reinaud and Guyanl (1848^5). 


Abut Qhazi Bahadur fl605-0:i) 
gave up tho khanato of Khiva in 
favour of his son. and dovoM him- 
self to writing a history of tho dyn- 
asty of Jenghiz Khan, since trans- 
lated into German and French (by 
Dosnmisons, 2 vols. 1871-4). 

Abulu^y tn., pruv. Cagaya, Lu- 
zon, Philippine Is., in a rich viilley. 
Pop. 6,806. 

Aburi, tn., W, Afnc^ in tho 
British colony of Gold Coast, 20 
m. N.E. of A 9 cra; botanical sta- 
tion ; sanatorium ; alt. 1,400 ft. 

Abuse of Distress, a law term 
ap])li(d to tho use of a distrained 
animal or chattel. Tho user is 
liable to proscicution for wrongful 
appropriation. 

Abuse of Process. Every court 
of justitje lias an inhtuaait i>owor to 
protect itself from tho abuse of its 
own prtM odiirc*, and to stop an fic- 
tion or tostrikooutadefence which 
is frivolous or vexatious (Metro- 
rnditaii Bank v, Pooley, 10 Apt), 
CiLs. 210, p. 214). Order xxv. rule 
4 of the Rules of the Supremo 
Court extends tin's inherent power 
in England by (‘iiabling the (*ourt 
to order any pl(*ading to be struck 
out which discloses no reasonable 
cause of action or answer (Dods- 
well r. Jacobs. 34 Ch. D. 284). 
Where any person habitually and 
jiersistently institutes legal pro- 
ceeding without any reasonable 
groun(is, the court has ixiwer, on 
the apfilication of the attoniey- 
goneral, to make an oitler under 
tho Vexatious Actions Act. 1896, 
that no h'gal proceedings be in- 
stituted by that ixTson without 
the leave of the court. If legal 
procetslings Ix) taken against any 
one maliciously and without rea- 
sonable caus(*, he has by the com- 
mon law a right of action for 
damagt^s. 



a. Flower, one sepal removed. 

Abutllon is a genus of shrulis 
belonging to tlie order Malvaciea*. 
They are easily grown in a light 
I)eaty loam. In most parts of 
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Britain they niav Ije ^rown out 
of doors from May to Septnni- 
i)er. Even when grown all tlio 
year under ghvss, it is desirable to 
give them plenty of root spaee. 
young plants should 1x3 propa- 
gated for pot work each spring. 
Take off the tijw of growing 


and pot in good soil, transfer- 
ring them from time to time into 
larger ixits. 

Abyad, or Abiad jAr.), white, 
the. feminine of which is laid a, 
held a, or heda: Bahr- el -Abiad, 
White Nile. 

AbyJos, ancient city, l^pper 


AbyaiAl Animals 

of pilgrimage in ancient Egypt ; 
discovered in ITO by Amdlineau. 
Here also are the tombs of the 
oldest dynasties of the Egyptian 
kings; ruins of the temple built by 
Seti I., and dedicated to a number 
of deities— called by IStrabo the 
Memnoniuni ; and the fragments 
of another temple, built by Kame- 
ses II. From very early limes 
Abydos was the seat of a famous 
oracle of the gfxl Ik's. See Flinders 
Petrie’s Rtxjal Tombs of the rl icst 

Mariette’s 

dos (18b‘J-8f)); Maolverand Mace’s 
Kl Amrak and AbydoSy TMhl 
(lOT). 

Abydos, aneient tii. near Ka- 
le*i-Sultaniy(*, Asia Minor, on 
tlie Hellespont (Dardanelles), here 
less tlian one mile wide*, ()p])o.sito 
to aneii'iit Sestos. Here At'rxes 
crossed (‘180 B.c.) by a bridge', of 
boats. Assoeiate'd witli the', tra- 
dition of IJeTo and Le*and('r. 

Aby la. 8ec Cki.ta and 1 ’i r.i.Aua 
OK Hkkol’les. 

Abyssal Animals. One of the 
most ml (‘nesting discoveries of the 
last half of the llHli eentury was 
the fact that thi; o(.*ean has an 
abundant jMmulation down to its 
greatest depths, and is not, as was 
onei! supjiosed, inhaliited only in 
its uppi^r strata and in shallow 
water. The < %dfmut r exiieditiou 
not only iiroved tlia-t the great 
abysses of the ocean sujiport an 
abundant and variesl population, 
but also showed that all the largo 
groups of marine animals are rep- 
resented there, anrl that th(* fauna, 
is not, as was expeete'd by sonu*^ of 
a primitive typ(‘. Once the exist- 
eneoof abyssal animals wasdemon- 
strated, iUvas confidently lie.lieved 
that researeb ^yould show the ex- 
isb'nce of ‘living fossils’ ~ /.e. of 
ri*pn*s(*ntatives of the fauna of by- 
gone days. As a matti'r of fa(d., 
.although ty pt's wi;re discovered, es- 
pecially among ecbinrMlenns, more 
ne,arly relate* 1 to fossil than to ex- 
isting forms, it is nevertheless true 
that the striking dis(H)ven(*s imwlo 
wt'rc of much-modified and not of 
priinifive forms. Tn other words, 
the deen-sea animals sliow clear 
signs of liaving lx*en deriv^'d from 
shallow-wateror surface frirms, and 
they do ikjI slu'd any light on the 
origin of life in the s(?a. Further, 
as w.'t.s only to be expected fmm 
the great uniformity of the ])hy- 
sical conditions, deep-sea animals 
tend to be widely distributed, the 
teinpi'ratui’e, pressure, and other 
conditions not Inung affcct(*.d by 
geographical position. At great 
depths the water is exceedingly 
erdd ; the sun’s light cannot pene- 
trate; the pressure is enormous; 
above all, plants, the ba.sal food- 
sipiply olsijwliere, are liere neces- 
sarily absent. It follows that 
the animals must all be carnivo- 
rous, and must ultimately deiiend 
upon the dead organisips which 
drop downwards from the sur- 



Types of Deep-Sea or Abyssal Animals. 

1. Gaatrrifttumuii Bairdil. 2. ChiuHiuodon iiiger. 3. Cottn* iHithyblus. 4. Bathyteuthln abysal- 
cfiia. S. 0cto]iii8 pictiw. ft. Pmiccus Verdi. 7. Thaumantocheles rjileuca. (All half natural acalo 
except No. 1, wbicb ia 20 In, long.) 


sluxits alK)ut four nudies long, 
insert them singly in three-inch 
wts in liglit, sandy soil, and put 
them under a luiiidlight in a 
warm house or on a IioUkhI 
keeping tliem shaded from bright 
simshme for aliout a fortnight. 
Remove them to the greenhouse, 


Egypt, near the iiKxleni Arabat- 
el-Madfuneh, on 1. bk. of the Nile. 
During the 19th dynasty it was a 
])lace of greiit commercial import- 
ance; later it declined, and in 
early ( •hristian times was in ruins. 
Here ^y as tho most famous tomb 
of Osiris, one of the holiest places 
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face waters. A»ain, the striking 
peculiarities of form are associ- 
ated with the peculiar conditions 
under which the animals are found. 
Many deep-sea animals, especially 
fishes and cru8ta(:eaiiH, are blind, 
while othera have exceptionally ' 
largo eyes, as though to »;atch tlui 
faint gleams of i)liosph()re8rent 
light. Correlated with the reduc- 
tion or al)8enco of eyes in abyssal 
fish, we have a great dcjvclop- 
ment of d(di(\ate tactile organs, 
these being often T)roduced by 
the elongation of some of the fin- 
rays. Very ni|iny abyssal animals 
possess jMUJsphorcscent organs, 
though it is still uncertain whether 
the ]H)wer of emitting light is (‘om- 
moiu'r in deep-sea or in pelagic 
f(U*ms. A V(‘ry striking idiaractor- 
istic of virtually all abyssal ani- 
mals is the uniformity of the l>ody 
colour. Though the c«il(jurs ai'e 
very diverse when a colleetiou 
fmm onii loeality is studied, th('y 
are very uniform if the individuals 
thems(*lves he coiisidi'n'd. The 
crustaceans, fori‘xaTni)lo, are often 
a bright uniform scarlet, a colour 
which also < »ccu rs aun mg the corals. 
Among fish dark tints are lire va- 
lent. I n short, the col< )urs of deep- 
sea aniinals show no direct relation 
to th(*ir surroundings. Another 
common peeuliarity is the feehio 
development of the hard jiarts, the 
bom‘s of deep-sea fish and the shells 
of molluscs and crustaceans being 
deficient in salts of lime. The lust 
volume of the Challenger mono- 
graphs, (Mititled Swiihwry of lie- 
mils, gives a Iwstorical account of 
deep-sea dredging. 

Abys.sinia ( Amhar. TFahasha or 
Alma), or Ethiopia (Ethiop. and 
Amhar. Ityopua ; Lat. uiCthiopia), 
an (»mpire of N.E. Africa. Its 
precise limits have not lieim de- 
termined, save in the N.E. and E., 
with Eritrea and Somaliland ; ac;- 
eording to the terms iif the Anglo- 
Italian protocol (March 
the limits assigned on the s. ana 
w. were the Juba, (T N. lat. and 
35“ E. long. But in May 1902 the 
boundary between Abyssinia and 
<British) Sudan was fixed by treaty, 
making an irregular western fron- 
tier W. of ^“e. long. V)elowlat.irN., 
but trending E. to E. long. N. of 
lat. ir N. Abyssinia prorwr con- 
sists of territories N. of the Abai 
and the Hawash, to which the 
remaining territories have been 
added during the reifi^n of Mene- 
lik II. ; a probable estimate of the 
whole empire is 250, 000 sq. m., witli 
a population of 8 to 10 millions. 

Abyssinia consists chiefly of an 
olevated irregular table- land, with 
a general elevation of 6,600 ft., ris- 
ing in imrts to 8,000 and 10,000 ft., 
and in summits to 15,000 ft. The K. 
acarp, running 8. to Ankober, and 
thence s.w., and rising abruptly 
f from tlie low, arid, and hot coast- 
lands to a height of 8,000 to 10,000 
ft., forma a vast retaining wall, 
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along the coning of which are 
many of the chief towns. The w. 
scarp is leas elevated, but both in 
the ^.w. and 8.w. there is a rapid 
dascont of several thousand feet. 
This masiif is divided by deep ra- 
vines into many aulKirdinate table- 
lands, above which, ^ bastes, risi^ 
several mountain chains and table- 
mountains. The predominant 


formations are gneiss and schist, 
ba.salt and trachyte ; columnar ba- 
salt ill Lasta, Ambara, and Shoa; 
limestone and marble in Gcralta, 
Enderta, and Harar; sandstone, 
chiefly red, in Temben. The de- 
termining physical agency has 
been volcanic. The main slope 
in tho N. is drained by the system 
of the Nile, to which belong the 
Atbara, Alii, and Soliat. In the 
8.B. are tho systems of the Webi 
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Shebeli and Juba. Tho largest 
lakes are Tsana, Margherita (A- 
bala), and Abaya. 

The climate is determim^ by 
altitude, according to which a 
native division recognizes three 
zones. These are, lowlands 1h*1ow 
5,500-6,000 ft., uplands up to 7,500 
8,200 ft., and higfilandsalx)ve7,500- 
8,2(X) ft. There are two seasons - 


tho rainy, which lasts from Juno 
to September, and the dry. Tho 
lowlands are unhealthy, hot, and 
humid. Their vegetable life is 
tropical, comprising sugar-cane, 
cotton, coffee, indigo, aloe, baobab, 
tamarind, banana, sycamore, flg. 
tamarisk, and acacia: the total 
loss of foliage during the dry 
season is characteristic. To the 
lands of moderate elevation be- 
long the vino, myrtle, bamboo, 
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oil palm, banana, wtioat, teff, 
dagusa, tobacco, pomegranate, 
orange, lemon, olive, and peach. 
In the highlands, which are chiefly 
pastoral, wheat, 'l)arlcy, and oata 
are grown up to 12,000 ft, above 
wht^ the vegetation ia alpine. 
Animal life is represented in the 
lowlands by the elephant, rhinoce- 
ros, hippopotamus, zebra, giraffe, 
gazelle, and many birrls, reptiles, 
and insects ; in the liiglilands by 
the buffalo, antelope, lynx, hysenn, 
lion, and ibex. The minerals 
comprise iron, gold, coal, salt- 
petre, sulphur, copper and silver, 
ro3k-salt, and ^uinproua mineral 
springs. ^ ^ - . 

The dominant race is Semitic 
(Tigr^ or Agazi in the N. and 
Amhara in the 8.). The Hamitic 
is the aboriginal race, and is re- 
presemted in the N. by the Agan 
and Falasha; in the 8. by the 
Oromo (or Galla), the Sidama, 
and Gonza ; and in the E. by the 
Afar (or Danakil), Faltal, and So- 
mali. The Negritic are known as 
Shankela or Shangalle. Others 
(xxiur sporadically, as the A done 
(Bantu), on the Shebeli, and the 
Wato (orWaito). Pigmies are met 
with 8. of Kaffa and the Oromo, as 
in the Dtiko. The llabiishi or Ma- 
kadi slaves, prized in the Moslem 
East for their good looks and in- 
telligence, are Galla or Sidama. 
The profession of arms is most 
esteemed ; industry and trade are 
looked down upon, The c()urt or 
official language is Ainharic, but 
Geez or Ethiopio is tliat of the 
church and literature; Tigrai is 
the language of the Tigr^*. The 
native industries are the weaving 
of cotton and woollen cloths, and 
the working of metals and leather. 
The chief exports are gold, civet, 
ivory, coffee, wax, and gum-ara- 
bic. Camels are used from the 
ooast through the lowlands; mules, 
horsey ponies, and ^ donkeys in 
the highlands. A rail way ( 1 811 m . ) 
has Ixion liuilt from ffihutil to 
Harar: a connection with Zoila 
or Bonx*ra is ])r()po.se.d ; and the 
concession comprises the right of 
proloiigatioii to Adis Alxdia and 
the Nile. The unit of currency is 
the Maria-Thoresa dollar (value 
about 2s.). 

The ffovemmont is a despotic 
monareny, based on a system 
partly federal but cliiefly feudal, 
and tempered by the jxiwer of 
the clergy. At its head is tlio 
emj^ror, whose full title is Ne- 
gusa Nagast za-Ityopya, ‘ King of 
Kings of Ethiopia.’ Next to him 
come the kings [negui) of th (5 
subordinate states, and the jfover- 
nors (m«) of the chief provinces. 
These constitute a council of 
state. There is an apwal to the 
rapreme court at An is Alxjba. 
The^ legal code is of Byzantine 
origin, with additions from the 
Mosaic c(xle. The army, esti- 
mated at 151), 000, and well armed 
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with modem weapons, is organ- 
ized territorially, and consists of 
a paid standing army, which gar- 
risons the several pnivinces, and 
of a militia in local levies. The 
national religion is Monojihysite 
Cliristianity, but Judaism is found 
among the Agau or Fala.sha; Islam 
is the faith of the Afar, Somali, 
and must of the Galla. At the 
h(iad of the Abyssinian Church is 
the abuna (\)ur father’), who is a 
Coptic monk nominated by the 
jjatriarch of Alexandria ; the head 
of the monastic ordera is the ecJuige, 
who is an Abyssinian. Both of 
these are celiKatas, but the priests 
may marry once. Education is 
slignt ; the Psalms of David are 
chiefly taught. There are many 
festivals. The (;i vilization of Abys- 
sinia has lieen long retarded by 
isolation and anarchy, but there 
is now a national awakening to 
the civilized world. 



Menelik JT,, Emj>eror of 
Ahyssinia. 


Aticording to the evidence of 
speech, the Ahyasinians— ?.r. the 
dominant Semitic nux;— an> im- 
migrants frgm S. Arabia, \yhere 
to this day a cognate dialect 
quite distinct froin Arabic is 
spoken. The Abyasinian emiiire 
dates from the Ist century B.c. or 
the 1st century a.d., when thCvSe 
colonists founded the kingdom of 
Aksum, or Axum, on the downfall 
of the empire of the Ptolemies. 
Tlie chief events of this piiriod 
were the iiitriKiuction of Chris- 
tianity (c. 330) by Fnimentius; the 
introduction of monachism from 
Egypt (c. 480) by the ‘nine saints;’ 
the translation of the Bible into 
Geez ; the invasion of Yemen by 
Kaleb in 522, at the ro(]ueat of the 
Emperor J ustinian, to avemje and 
pi-otect the Christians of Najran; 
and the defeat of the Ahyssinians 
at Mticoa in 570. After the 7th 
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century the kingdom of Aksum 
declined, and came to an end alxiiit 
025, when an insurrection of the 
Agau or Falasha led to a nivolu- 
tioii. Then followed a dynasty, 
known as the Zague, which hela 
sway till 1270; its most celebrated 
member was f^libala^. 1200), who 
threatened to depri ve E^yplj of the 
Atbara flood by diverting it into 
the Marab, and had the ten rock- 
hewn churehes excavated at the 
capital of L^sta. 

Modern history begins with Ye- 
kuno Amlak (1270-85), who hatl his 
capital at Taguelaj^ in Shoa, and 
made Amharic the language of 
court and state, liis successors, 
to the middle of the 16th century, 
were oceupiwl in repelling the 
advance of Islam, which had in- 
vaded tlie lowland.s in the 7th 
century, and by the 14th had he- 
come (lominant in the s.E. from 
Zeila to Harar. The Moslem ag- 
gression culminated in the reign 
of Lebna Deugel (15(XS-40), when 
tlu3 redoii])tal)lc Graft, in asncees- 
sif)n of eamiJaigns, gained ix)sses- 
sion of nearly the whole of Abys- 
sinia. In this extremity aid was 
sought from Portugal. But the 
saving of the statci (1.54.3) was at 
the cost of the church, which, along 
with the dynaJsty, has Ixen the 
main coliesive strimgtli of the na- 
tion. Th(^ Jesuits, who came with 
the Portuguese, were expelled by 
Fasi 1 Idas ( l()32-7). Abyssinia suf- 
fered heavily from the Galla or 
Oromo, wdio, at the end of the 
18th (umtury. gained possession of 
Amhara ann the piTson of the 
sovereign. Shoa had Ixcorno in- 
deptmdent. Kasa, chief of Knara, 
succeeded in making himself mas- 
ter of tli(^ w'hole of Abyssinia he- 
twi'en 1852-5, wluiii ho wascrenvned 
as TluMKlore ii. Negusc*, who had 
seized Tigr6 during Theodore’s 
campaign against the Galla and 
Shoa in 1855, and w’as rt'cognized 
king of Abyssinia by the French, 
was taken prisoner and put to 
dinith in 1861. After Theodore’s 
(h‘ath (186S), on the taking of Mag- 
(hila by Sir liolx^rt Napier, Ras 
Kasa of Tigr^ 8iu;ceeded against 
his rivjils, Gobaze of Lasta and 
Menelik of Shoa, and was crowned 
at Aksum (1872) as Johann(\s, or 
J ohn. He repelled the aggression 
of the Kh(*di ve by his defeat of the 
Egyptians at Gura (1876), but was 
killed in battle with theMahdists 
at Galabat (1889), and Menelik ii. 
of Shoa, aided by the Italians, was 
(^n)wned at Antotto. Having de- 
nounced the Uchali treaty of May 
2, 1889, he assumed his full sover- 
(ngn position by the Adis Abcba 
convention writn Italy, Oct. 26, 
1806, dealing with EntrefL after 
the Italian defeat at Adua, March 
1, 1896; and concluded the Anglo- 
Abyssinian treaty, May 14, 1897. 
In 1902 the boundaries of Abys--^ 
sinia, Eritrea, and the Sudan were ' 
agreed upon, and a railway lino 
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through Abyssinian territory, be- 
tween the Sudan and Uganda, was 
authorized by the emperor. See 
Fumagalli’s Bihliograjia Etiopica 
(1^), uncritically compiled; and 
Massaja^s I mici S6 Anni (1886- 
93); D’Abbadie’s Giodhie (1860- 
lZ).md (Uographic(]S^)\ Borelli’s 
Etkiopie MiridioncUe u8fX)): Sa- 
peto’s Etiopia (18SK)) ; Portal’s My 
Mission (1802); Munzenberger’s 
Abessinia (1892); Bent’s Sacred 
City qf the Ethiopims (1803) ; Glei- 
chen’s With the Mission to Menelik 
(1895) ; Baratiori’s Mimoires d'Af- 
rique (lW-8) ; Smith’s Through 
Unkmion African Countries (1897); 
Lauriljar’s Dome Ans en Abys- 
sinie (1898); Blundoirs ‘A Jour- 
ney through Abyssinia,’ J,R.G,S. 
(1900); Vivian’s Abyssinia (1901); 
Wylde’s Modern Alryssinia (1900) ; 
Wellby’s *Twixt Sirdar ami ATmtf- 
ZtifejlOOl); Hagues lo Koux’s Wal- 
laga (1901). 

Acacia, a genius of tlioni.y trees 
and shrubs (ordeT L('guTninoa», 
sub-order Mirnosei^), of which 430 
spoeios arc found in tropical and 
sub-tropical regions throughout 
the world, but especially in Aus- 
tralia and A f rica. They have small 
fiowerscjrowded into round or ohm- 
gated heads ; the leaves arc bipin- 
nato (doubly-feathered), except in 
si’K)(;i(is julapti'd to d('s<*rt life, in 
which the leaf for th(i most part 
disappears, its function b(*ing per- 
form(id by a flat and s])iny leaf- 
stalk. Stunted acacias foriii the 
scrub (‘wattles’) of Australia and 
of the Sudan, wliere zarebas (en- 
closures) are formed of them. 
Most .Australian species have no 
h^aflt'ts, but the huif -stalk becomes 
flattened into a phyllode, which 
prescMits its thin edge to the light, 
and thus the tree gives little shade. 
A. arahica^ or balad tree, much 
cultivat«.‘d in Imlia, gives a hard 
timlK?r; the bark is used in dye- 
ing and tanning; its leaves form 
an imiiortant fodder ; and the red 
babul gum is used as a suKstituto 
for true gum-arabic, and is eaten 
by the natives in times of fam- 
ine. A, catechu yieUls a resin- 
ous extract, catechu, used in medi- 
cine fis a powerful astringent. A, 
Senegal^ growing in W. Africa 
and India, is valuable for gum- 
arabic. 

Academy, an institutisin for the 
cultivation of learning, of letters, 
or of art. The name h^s been 
appjied^ to many and various or- 
ganizations, such as schools, uni- 
versities, colleges for instruction 
in particular arts and sciences, and 
societies of scholars, literary men, 
and artists. The present article, 
however, confines itself exclu- 
sively to academies which have 
for their object the promotion 
of learning and of letters. The 
Platonic Academy originated in 
la gymnasium and pleasure garden 
about one mile north of Athens, 
called after the hero Academus, 


and presented by Cimon to the 
Athenian public. Tt was fre- 
quented by Plato and his dis- 
ciples for n^rly fifty years; and 
the successive ‘ scImxjIs ’ which 
developed the doctrine after his 
death (3^ B.c.) derived the name 
Academies from the place where 
their eximmon ma.ster taught. 
The first or ‘old’ Academy (.347 
270 B.O. ), which wiis led by Simju- 
sippus, Xeno(!rate.s, Polemon, 
Cantor, and Criites successively, 
Pythagowjan in tendency. 
Cicero calls it ‘the workshop of 
every artist,’ and says that the 
teaching of its followers com- 
prisefl all lil)eral learning, all his- 
tory, and |x»lite di.scourse. The 
se<?ond or ‘middle’ Academy (316- 
^1 B.O.), founder! by Arco.silaiis, 
insisted on the sceptical element 
in the Platonic teaching ; and this 
method was further developed by 
the third or ‘new’ Actulemy (214- 
129 B.e.), kid by Camoades, who 
denied all knowledge of reality, 
aiid set up the doctrine of prob- 
ability as a practical guide in 
life. Home distingui.sh a fourth 
Academy, of Philo of Larissa, 
and a fittli, of Antiochus, both of 
whom were teachers of Cicero; 
these later schools weiti mcjre dog- 
matic in method. Although not 
iK'aring the nainciof Acjukuny, the 
school of leaniing which had its 
(Mintre at the museum in Alex- 
andria (IKK) B. 0.-500 A.D.) wtis 
('.ssontially an institution of the 
same kind. Charlemagne’s Pala- 
tine Academy, founded before 
the year 800, was devoted to tlui 
study of matlieinati(!S, history, and 
hitters ; and the University of Ox- 
ford had its origin in the Aeademy 
of Alfred the Great in that city. 
But the revival of letters gave 
rise to the Academy in its mod- 
em form. The Accadem i a della 
Okusca, foundcfl in Flon;nee in 
lf^2, had as its object the puri- 
fication of the Italian language, 
and for that purpose it pub- 
lished, in 1612, tlie Vocabulario 
della Crusca, The most illus- 
trious of all aca^leniies is the In- 
STiTUT DK Fkan(’K, founded at 
Paris in 1795 ‘ for the encourage- 
ment of .scieneo and of metluKls 
of research, by the piiblitiation 
of discoveries, by corresixuidence 
with other leamcBd sc:.i(!ties, and 
by the preparation of scientific 
works.’ The Institute comprises 
five academicA, and has a eommon 
fund and library for all, though 
each a(;ademy is autonomous. The 
annual public session of the Insti- 
tute is held on October 25 (sec Al- 
fred Potiques* Vlnstitut national 
de France, 1871). The AcadAmik 
FRANgAiSK, most famous of the 
five, originated (163f)) as the in- 
formal weekly meetings of a few 
literary friends, in the hou^ of 
Valentin Conrart. A sscimbli^ of 
any land were illegal at that tima 
and the members were pledged 
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to ^recy ; but the fanio of tbo 
society soon reached Bichclicu. 
who offew^ his patronage ana 
incorporation by letters patent 
(1635). The Academy then tonnu- 
iated its rules and objects, < >f which 
the chief were ‘to lalKuir with all 
care and diligence! to give (U'rtain 
rules to the language, to render 
it pure, eloquent, and capable of 
trcjiting the arts and seieiices.’ 
By another of its articles, the 
Academy undertook to comix)se 
a dictionary, a grammar, and trea- 
tise.s on rhetoric ami ixx'try. Tho 
st‘ssions of the forty nuunljcrs 
began in 1637. The dictionary, 
edited by De Vaugelas, was first 
published in 1694; 7th tsl. 1878. 
The Dictioniutire historime de Us 
hanguc. Eran^nise, of wliich the 
first volume was publislu'd in 1858, 
has reached its fourth volume. 
The Academy liasincludtsl almost 
all the most inii)ortant French 
writi‘i*s. After a menil)er has 
Ijceii elwtotl by ballot, th(i sanc- 
tion of the govormnent is obtalnfjd 
to liis election, when ho Ixcoines 
entitled to his chair for lift*, with 
a salary of £6<}. The nature of 
the Academy’s influence has boon 
much debattid. It has probably 
liindered originality to some ex- 
tent, but many tiriiics agrt't* with 
Kenan, Hainte-lkMive, and Mat- 
th(‘w Arnold that to its lalMUim 
we owe tilt? exquisitt* simplicity 
of the languagt*. Hee Mesnard^ 
Hintnire de I'Acadhnie Frani^aist 
(18^)9) ; also IVllisstm’s Histoire 
de CAca/dimie, ed. Charkis Livet ; 
Rouxel’s Chroniuuc des Elections 
<1 I'AcadSmic Frangaise (1888); 
M .‘itthew A mold’s Essays i n i Criti- 
cism (Ist Horics, Ks.say 2): ‘The 
Literary Influenct^ of Academies.* 
In 166.3 four menilKTS of tlit^ A cadi- 
mic Fivn^aisc were entrusted by 
OolUTt with the editing of tho 
legends on public raonunieiits, 
ami with tin? prt*paration of d<!- 
\ i(M\s and inscriptions for medals; 
and this comniission, iiuTt*ased to 
a momborship of bu’ty. was in(;or- 
liorated by Dt* I’onteliartniin as 
the Academic dvs I user I pt ions ct 
Miduilles (1706). Tlui name wius 
changed to AoadiHiik des In- 
SCBDTJONS KT BeLLKS LkTTHES 
(1716), and it became a siH^tion of 
the Jnstitutde France. Us mem- 
bers are distinguished for their 
researches in history, archieologj', 
and classical literature. Among 
its works an^ Histoire Litteraire dc 
la France ; Recucil des Hi star tens 
de France; (Wpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum. Hee Di'sjardin’s 
Comptes Rendusdes Seances (1S5S), 
The ACADiSMlE DKH H(UKN0E8, 
founded by Oolljert inlGOO, Ix'.camo 
a class of the Institute in 1795. It is 
divided into ele^^en sections, each 
with six members, and has two 
permanent secretaries. Publica- 
tions: Mimoires, and Comptes Ren* 
dus Hdbdomadaires des Stances, 
See Maindron’s VAcadimie des 
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Sciences (1887). The AoadAmie 
DES Beaux*arts oriffinated as an 
academy, of paintinR and sculp- 
ture, which received dehnite form 
from Mazarin in 1655, and was 
united with the Academy of Ar- 
chitecture in 1795, iw the fourth 
section of the Institute. It re- 
ceived its present name in 1819. 
Four volumes of the Dictionnaire 
de VAcadimiedes Beaux-arts have 
already appeared. The AoadAmik 
DKS SciENOKH MORALES ET POLI- 
TiQUEs (fifth class of the Institute), 
was founded in 1832. , It pub- 
lislics Mivioires (Ixijfinniiig !»•%), 
and Seances et Tramux (}x>i?inning 
1842). See Ancon’s JJInstitut de 
France: Tjois, Siatnts et Regtements 
(1889). France possesses al)Out 
thirty other academies in the 
principal provincial towns, the 
most imix)rtant of which are the 
academies of Lyons (1700), Mar- 
S(3illes (1726), and Toulouse (1782). 

Koval British Academy.— 
From time to time efforts have 
been made to found a British 
Academy on the model of the 
French, but it was m^t until .Tune 
28, 1901, that the British Academy 
was founded, havinj? for its ob- 
ject the i)romotion of the study 
of moral and political stneiice, in- 
cludini;^ history, philosophy, law, 
politics and economics, arclneo- 
logy and pliilology. A royal 
charter was ^^ranted by the King 
in Aucfust 1902, and the Acatlemy 
started with a total of forty-nine 
memhers. The maxiiriumnurnlxn* 
of ordinary memhers is not to ex- 
ceed one hundred. Tlu^ Aeiwlemy 
embraces four divisions (1) His- 
tory and Arehicc)logy iiresident, 
Mr. Bryce; (2) Fliilology— presi- 
dent, Sir K. C. Jebb; (3) Phi- 
losophy —president, Dr. Kdward 
Caird; (4) Jurisprudence and Kco- 
nomics— president, Sir C. P. llbert. 
General president. Lord Keay. 

Th(i oldest academy in Germany 
was the Akadbmik per Wissbn- 
soHAFTEN, founded in Berlin in 
1700 by Frederick i., on the plan 
suggasted by lioibniz, who was its 
firsMiresident. Although opened 
in 1711, its real organisation dates 
from 1812. It is divided into four 
sections. The numlxT of active 
memlxirs is about fifty. It has 

S ublished Abhandlungen since 
511. Other important German 
ac^emies are the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich, founded in 
1759, and the Association of Sci- 
ences at Gottingen, founded in 
H42. In Holland there are tbo 
Royal Academy (if Sciences at 
Leytlen, the oldest in the country ; 
jjjojher at Haarlem, founded m 
1762; and another at Amster- 
dam (1852). Each of those pub- 
A y^rhandelingen. The Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Vienna, 
founded in 1847, is divide(l into 
two sections — philosophical and 
Bciontiflc. It contains sixty ac- 
tive members. Besides Memoirs^ 


it has published many valuable 
books, chiefly connected with the 
history of Austria. The oldest 
academy of the empire is the 
Bohemian Society of Sciences in 
Prague, founded in 1769, and in- 
corporated by charter in 1785. 
The Hungarian Academy was 
founded at Budapest in 1825. 
Belgium has the Acadimie Royak 
des Sciences at Brussel^ founded 
in 1773, and divided into three 
sections— science, literature, and 
arts. In Italy, in addition to the 
Accademia della Crusca at Flor- 
ence, which is still of great im- 
portance, there arc the Milan 
Academy, removed there in 1820 
from Bologna (it is styled the 
InstUuto lAmdmrdo di Scienze^ 
and has published Memoric^ since 
1820), and the Academy of Scieno(;s 
(fornnu’ly Accademia dei Lined 
at Rome, originally founded in 
1^3, revived 1870). In Portugal 
—tho Academia Real das Scien- 
cas, (livicied into threti sections; 
founded in 1779, and reorganized 
in 1851. It publislu's Meviorias, 
In Rouinania tlio Academia Jto- 
mdnii in Bucharest, founded in 
1866, and divided into three s(k> 
tions. It pulilisluvs Annale^ and 
has begun tiie issiui of a Dietionanj 
of the Roumanian languag(5. In 
Russia— the ImiKU’ial Academy 
of SoieiKtos at St. Pcitcu’shurg, 
found(Kl in 1725 l)y th(3 Empn’ss 
Catherine i. Its ehief merit has 
been the promotion of the study 
of Oriental language's and customs. 
It possesses a rich and valuahh', 
collection of manuscripts, a large 
library, museum, c3tc. 1 ts publica- 
tions an? issued under the general 
title of Mimoircs. In Spai li- 
the Real Academia Espanola at 
Madrid, founded by Philip V. in 
1713; it has published Mcinorias 
sirieo 1793. In Sweden— tlio Royal 
Academy of Sciences (Svenska Vet- 
enskapsakculemieyi) in Stockholm, 
founded in 1741. It is divided 
into seven classes, and numlxjrs 
ninety memliers. In 1893 i t Iwgan 
the publication of a national JDic- 
tionary of Swedish. There is an 
academy at Upsala (1719), which 
has published .4r^a since 1740. In 
Norway— the Videnskahs Selskah 
at Christiania, founded in 1859, 
and the Norske Videnskabers Sels- 
kab at Trondhjem, founded in 
1760. In Denmark- the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Copen- 
hagen, founded in 1743. 

In the United States there 
are many academies. Amongst 
the oldest is the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences in 
Boston, founded in 1780 ; its aim 
is to cultivate any science or art 
which contributes to the utility, 
honour^ fame, and well-being of 
a free, indepjBndent i^ple. The 
American Philosophical Society 
at Philadelphia (since 1780), 
founded by Franklin. The Co- 
lumbian Institute at Washington 
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(since 1821), under the presidency 
of the President of the United 
States. The National Academy 
of Sciences, founded at Washing- 
ton in 1856 os a national insti- 
tute. 

In Asia the most imi^rtant 
academy is the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta, founded in 1784, which 
publishes the very valuable Awattc 
Researches. See RoTAL Socie- 
ties ; also Minerr% an admirable 
annual guide, in German, to all 
universities, museums, libraries, 
and societies; and Official Year- 
book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies qf Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Academy (The Royal) ok Art, 
London, was founded in 17()8, with 
Sir Joshua ReynoHs as its first 
presidemt. It consists of forty 
members, about thirty associates, 
and a few fonu'gri honorary mem - 
lx?rs. An annu.'d exhibition of 

g linting, sculpture, etc., is held in 
urlington H ousi*. Piocad illy, last- 
ing from May till July. In connec- 
tion with the Royal A(_*a(lciny are 
the schools which give instruction 
in art to students who pass the 
entrance examination (held on 1st 
.1 amiary and 1st J uly < )f each ytiar). 
Nine academicians, who take the 
duty in rotation, are selecbxl to 
supervise the teaching. There 
arc many prizcis, the cliiiif being 
the g(jlcf nu'dals and travelling 
studentships of £2t)0 each for 
historical painting, sculpture, and 
arohit(?cturc, and the Turner gold 
medal and scholarship of £50 for 
landseapi?, all tenable for two 
years. See (3oningham’s Royal 
Academy of Arts : Abstract of Con- 
stitution and Laics of the Royal 
Academy of Arts (1850) ; Jaiics Re- 
lating to Schools, the Library, and 
the indents (18.50). 

Academy, The. Tins jour- 
nal wius started in 1869 as *a 
monthly record of literature, 
learning, science, and art.* Two 
years later it was converted into 
a fortnightly paper, and in 1874 
it first appeared as a weekly, at 
the price of sixjxmee. Its first 
editor and proprietor was Charles 
Appleton, who, to jrive greater 
authority and sineenty to the 
judgments expressed in it, intro- 
duced the practice of signed criti- 
cism. In the first nuinlxjr articles 
appeared alxive the signaturt's of 
Matthew Arnold, Sidney Colvin, 
Professor Huxley, John Lubbock 
(now Lord Avebury), Mark Patti- 
son, and John Conington. After 
the death of Appleton in 1879 the 
influence of the Academy some- 
what waned; but in 1896 the 
property was acquired by Mr. 
John Morgan Richards, when, 
under the editorship of Mr. 
Lewis Hind, a new stimulus 
was given to its career. The 
Academy undertook the response 
bility of * crowning,’ in accordance 
with the suffrages of its readers, 
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the authors of the works of greatest 
literary merit during the year; and 
another new departure was made 
in the publicatipn of a series of 
^rtraitsof English men of letters. 
In 1897 the laurels of the Academy 
were awarded to Mr. St^hen 
Phillips and the late Mr. W. E. 
Henley, and in 1898 to Mr. Sid- 
ney I-«ee, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
and Mr. Joseph Conrad. The 
title of the paper was changed to 
The Academy and Literature in 
1900, when the Times ceased the 
publication of Literature, In 
1903 Mr. Teignnwuth Shore suc- 
ceeded Mr. llind a.s editor. 




Composite Capital^ with 
Atanthus Ornament, 


Acadia* or Aoadie, name given 
to Nova Scotia by th(i early French 
settlers. The name was changed 
to Nova Scotia in 1621. After the 
treaty of ITtrecht many of the 
French settlers emigrated (1766) 
to Louisiana, Gc^orgia, etc., or 
were forcibly settled in the New 
England States. Tjongfellow^s 
Evanyeline is based on incidents 
in this expulsion. The social life 
of Acadie is described in the 
novels of G. W. Cable— €.{/. Bona- 
venture, 

^ Acajete. tn., Puebla, Mexico, 
between the volcanoes of Popo- 
cateixitl and Orizaba. Pop. 6,600. 


Acajutla. port of Sonsouate 
(12i m.), Sal v£ulor. Central Amer- 
ica, 50 m. s.w. of San Salvador. 

Acalephae (Gr. ‘a nettle’), an 
obsolete term variously applied 
to the Ccclentera. 

Acambaro, tn., extieme s. of 
Guanajuato, Mexico; lat. 2(f N. 
Pop. 6,000. 

Acanthus, or Beak’s-bukkou, 
a genus of tall, herlxiceous plants 
of the order AcanthmiOie, with 
large, thorny - toothtxl leaves ; 
mostly weeds, but some are cul- 
tivated for their foliage. It has 
no indigenous representative ^ in 
Britain. It ivicupies a position 
lietween the foxglove and dead- 
nettle ordei*H. The leaves of Acan- 
thus spinosns are suppiscd to have 
suggested the acanthus of archi- 
tectui*e. See Day’s Nature in 
Ornament^ p. 35. 

A cappella, or Au.a Cappklla, 
a musi(;al tenn imi)lying that 
a comixisition is to lie sung as 
ecclesiastical music. Frequently 
it means that the voices are iin- 
accoinpanied, or accompanied 
only by an instrument (usually 
the organ) played in unison with 
the voices. 

Acapulco, p>rt in Guerrero, 
Mexico, on the Pacific, 230 m. 
8. s.w. of city of Mexico ; one of 
the Ix'st harbours in the country. 
Exports hides, cedar, and fruits. 
Climate hot and unhealthy ; sub- 
ject to earthquakes. Pern. 6,000, 

Acara9Ut tn., Ceara, Brazil, at 
mouth of river of same name. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Acarlna, an order of arachnids, 
including mites iind ticks, which 
are usually parasitic for a part at 
l^st of their life, but sometimes 
li ve freely on organic d (ibris. The 
body is uns(?gmented, and consists 
of fused cephalo-thorax and abdo- 
men. See Mites and Ticks. 

Acarnania, dist., N. W. Greece ; 
with dStolia it forms the prov. 
(nomarchy) of Acarnania and 
^tolia, stretching N. from Gulf of 
Patras. Area, sq. m. Pop. 
(1896) 170,6115, or 56*6 to the i^. m. 
In ancient times its inhabitants 
were Ixjhind the Greeks in civi- 
lization ; dhey lived mostly in 
villages, not in towns, kept up 
the practice of liearing anns in 
their daily life, and subsisted 
largely by pini(w. Jfap, p, SG, 

Acarus, or Demodkx pollto- 
ULORUM, a minute parasitic mite 
which infests the hair follicles and 
sebaceous glands in man. It is 
very common, and is of no prac- 
tical importance. The size varies 
from one-fiftieth to onq-hundredth 
of an inch, and, as in mites in 
general, four yiairs of legs are pres- 
ent, which are here rudimentary. 

Acatalectic Measures, metros 
which do not allow of the excision 
of an unaccented syllable at the 
lieginning or the end of the line. 
See CATALKorre. 

Accad. See Akkad. 


Accelerando (Ital,). a musical 
term indicating that the tenvpo is 
to lie gradually increased. 

Acceleration, the rate at which 
the veloci^ of a moving body 
changes. That of a falling body, 
due to gravity, is indicated by g, 
and amounts to a littl(‘ over 32 it. 
per sea)nd. If « be th(‘ number of 
seconds during which a body falls, 
then s- X 16|*} ft. is the distance 
through which it passes. See 
Kinematics ; Kinetics. 

Accent. (i*).A grammatical 
sign used to distinguish the vary- 
ing sounds of the same vowel. 
They are tlin t; in numlx'r-- viz, 

g rave ('), acute ('), and circum- 
ex ( ^ ), as exhibited in the French 
words pM', tHc, 

( 2 .) The stress laid in i)ronunei- 
ation upon one syllable of a word, 
corresiMinding with tmphanis^ tho 
Stress laid in elocution uyion a 
word or words in a jihrase. Tn 
Old Englisli the first syllable of 
simple words bore tho accumt, and 
the infl(H;tionnl parts remained 
unaccented, as now- e.{f, /ore, I6v- 
able, I6v(iiuns. Again, nouns com- 
pounded with a jirefix threw tho 
accent back on the prt'fix ; but 
verbs similarly eompoundeil re- 
tained their former accent. I’hus 
in modern ICnglish we say outconie 
(noun), but outd6 (verb). This 
principh? was extended to woixis 
borrowed fixmi other languages, 
and hen 
decent ( 
f Xpert ^ ( 

participle). Words taken from 
other languages generally con- 
form to the same principles as. 
native Teutonic? words- i,e. they 
throw the accent as far back aa 
possible tow’ards the beginning 
of the word. Thus we no longer 
say aventdre. or soldce, as was still 
possible ev(*n at tlie beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Neycrthelcss 
there are words of native origin 
wliich have run counter to tiiis 
rule: almiy/dy and misdad were- 
originally aee<*nted on the first 
syllable. Most English words 
have only oikj accent, but in the- 
case of long words, like dissimu- 
Idtion, we may also have a sec- 
ondary a(!ecnt— in this^ c iise on 
the se(?ond syllable. This second- 
ary aeci'Tit is K(!Rrcely perceptible 
in ordinary sjieech, but is of con- 
siderable imnortaiice for metrical 
puimoses. The Plnglish habit of 
gliding quickly over the unac- 
centea syllables of a word has. 
given us some of our most curious 
derivations, such as ‘proxy.’ from 
French procuracic, and ^alms,’ 
from Greek eleemosyne. For ac- 
cent in its metrical aspect, sco* 
under Verse. 8ce Sww't’s Etw- 
lish Sounds: Kellner and Brad- 
ley’s edition of Morris’s English 
Accidence, ch. ix. 

(3,) In music, accent is the regu- 
lar recurrence of stress or em phasis. 
upon certain notes, always (unless; 


ice we nave sucii pairs as 
noun) and acehit (verb), 
noun) and cxjM (vc'rbal 
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syncopated) ujxjn the hrHt note of 
a bar ; while a slighter accent falls 
on the third note of a bar in com- 
mon time, or the fourth in a bar 
of i time. 

Acceptance. See Bill of hx- 
OHANOK. 

Acceptilation, a term in Scots 
and civil law— remission of a debt 
without receiving full payment. 

Accession, 1)kbi> of, in Scots 
law, is a deed by the creditors of 
a Imnkrupt or insolvent debtor, 
by which they approve of a trust 
executed by the debtor for the 
general Ixjnoof, and bind them- 
selves to coiKuir in the arrange- 
ment of his affairs proposed. 
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the addition to our property of 
the property or work of others 
(houses built on our land, or em- 
broidery worked on pur cloth), the 
owner of the principal thing ha- 
(iamo entitled to what was acces- 
sory to it, subject generally to the 
payment of compensation, and 
Buoject also fo certain exceptions. 
For example, when the result of 
expending work uixin another’s 
goods was the production of a new 
thing, the rule was revcrscxl, so 
that when a man made wine from 
another's graj^es, he kept the wine 
and paid for the grapes; again, 
when an artist painted a picture 
on the tablet of another, he kept 
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Accession of Property. In 

Lat. fu^cessio meant an increase 
or addition to something already 
< )urs. Hence in Roman law it came 
to mean the mode of acquiring 
proiMTty by the natural or arti- 
ficial increase, addition to, or 
improvement of things already 
ours. Thus the owner of land Ixv 
came entitled to plants and trees 
growing upon it, and to the in- 
crease or addition to it arising 
from accretion and alluvion ; 
and tlie offspring of animals be- 
longed to the owner of the mother. 
When the inerease, addition, or 
improvement was artificial, as by 


the picture and paid for the tablet. 
(See Sandars’s Institutes of Justin- 
ian, p; 98 ; Hunter’s Roman Law, 
p. 63. ) The English and Scots law 
on this question substantially fol- 
lows the Roman. See Blackstone; 
St(?pheii’s Commentaries; Broomes 
I.egdi Maxims; and Bell’s Diction- 
ary ; also Fixtures and Aorioul- 
TuuAL Holdings Act. 

Accession of Sovereign. See 

Crown. 

Accessories* the {parapher- 
nalia, other than the shield, of a 
heraldic achievement— t’ls. the 
helm, WTcath, crest, cap, crown, 
mantling, badge, scroll, etc. 


Accessory. An accessory 6^or« 
the fact is a person who, either nun- 
self or by a third person, insti- 
gates anoth(?r to commit a felony 
which is committed as tlie naturd 
and proliable conseciuciice of his 
instigation. An accessory after 
the fact is person who, knowing 
that a felony has been committeo, 
takes active steps to shelter the 
felon from justice or enable him 
to escape. The law of Scotland 
does not recogni/.e a(H;ession after 
the fact. See ^ & 25 V ict. c. 94 ; 
Stephen’s Digest of Crim. Law, 
art. 40 JT.; Russqll, On Crimes, p. 
169 jf. / Bell’s Dictionary. 

AccI, a Latin name of Oadiz, 
alternating with (xadcs in bibli- 
ography. 

Accfaccatura, a 

‘grace-note’ played as 
close its poMilile before 
the note which it acoomimnies, the 
latter rc^taiinng its accent. 

Acclajuoli, Donato (1428-78), 
Italian historian, phiIo.soph(*r, and 
statesman, gonfalonierof Florence 
(1473). Wrote Li res of Ilunnihal, 
Scipio, ami Charlemagne*, and 
Comm(*ntaries on Aristotle. 

Accidence, that part of gram- 
mar which deals with inflections, 
or changes in the form of words 
prcxhiccd by tlie declension of 
nouns and udje(rtiv(*s or the con- 
jugation of verl)S ; while synt.ax 
deals with the arrangement of 
words in a sentence. 

Accident, (i.) In law. Si'o 
Employers’ Liability. (2.) In 
logic, accident signifies a predi- 
cate which neither is contained 
in nor can bo inferred from the 
definition of its suViject— c.fir. the 
predicate black as applied to the 
subject crow. If all crows with- 
out exception were black, blank- 
ness would lie an ‘inseparable 
accident’ of tlie subject crow, 
hut otherwise it is a separable 
acoident.* See also Substance. 

Accidentals, signs in musical 
score which raise (sharp If, double 
sharp x) or lowTr (flat (?, double 
flat W?) the iiote,s beside which 
they are iilaced to the extent of 
one or two semitones, or revoke 
previous sharps or flats (natural tjj. 
They affect only the bar in which 
they occur. 

Accident Insurance. See In- 
surance. 

Acclimatization. All organ- 
isms display what is known m 
periodicity in regard to the main 
phenomena of life, especially thorn 
of growth and reproduction. , This 
periodicity is directly conditioned 
by the physical environment, eaw- 
cially by what are known as the 
climatic factors, such as temTOra- 
ture, moisture, light, .^y sudden 
alteration of these environmental 
conditions destroys the necessary 
harmony between organism and. 
its surroundings, and tends to the* 
destruction of the organism. On 
the other hand, organisms are as 
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capable of physiolotneal as of mor- 
phological variation; and if the 
climatic conditions change slowly, 
they can adjust thcmwlves to 
tliese, and become acclimatized. 
This acclimatization iias Ix'en very 
extensively pracitiscxl by man, as 
in the case of domestic animals, 
but it also occurs without his aid. 
There is some doubt as to the effect 
of a more change of temiwrature 
upon organisms, but it seems cer- 
tain that in the majority of cases 
transference from an equable cli- 
mate to one in which there is a 
^reat annual range of temperature 
israpidly fatal. Thus, many plants 
from S. Europe will live out of 
(l(X)rs in the mild uniform climate 
of the west coast of Britain, but 
will not live in localities on the 
Continent where ^ the mean an- 
nual temperature is the siuue, but 
whore the extremes of heat and 
cold aR^ grcat(}r. Si milarly , many 
marine organisms arc very widely 
distributed in botli warm and (jold 
seas, appariiiitly Ixxjauso in both 
cases the range of temperature is 
small, and the power of adapta- 
tion to a new but constant tem- 
jierature is n'adily acquired. 

In general, the plants and ani- 
mals whi(5h are most n^jidily ac- 
climatized to new conditions are 
thow in whi(^h the reproductive 
jieriod is prolonged. Sm^h forms 
often show an enormous increase 
of fertility when transferred to a 
new and more favourable climate. 
The rabbit, whicli lias iMicoino a 
nest in Australia and Ntnv Zea- 
land, is an illustration of this L ^ut 
ivs ill the parallel cases of tlio Eng- 
lish sparrow in America, and white 
clover, together with many other 
British plants, in New Zealand, 
the extraordinary abundance of 
the introduced form is in part to 
be ascribed to the absence in the 
new country of the natural checks 
to increase present in the original 
home. The abnormal in(.Tea.se of 
the rabbit in Australia is some- 
times given as a proof that the 
marsupial fauna of that island- 
continent could not liave persisted 
if isolation had not saved it from 
the competition of the higher 
miimmals ; but such facts as the 
extraordinary spreiwi of Canadian 
water- weed {Anacharis) through 
the British Isles, shows that even 
in countries in wliich the struggle 
for existence has been keen, vacant 
places in nature may still remain 
which can be seized by a dominant 
foreign species. It is ^id that the 
reign of this species in llritain is 
likely to lie brief, and in many 
similar cases it is possible that the 
native species may ultimately re- 
cover their lost ground, and oust 
the intruder. Thus, it is interest- 
ing to note that American ztxilo- 
Aists have found that Euroiiean 
wrthworms have become natural- 
ized in many parts of the United 
States, and are often much more 
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abundant than the native sijecics. 
They ascribe this in part to the 
fact that the European species 
have a lon^ breeding season, and 
tlie American a very sliort one. 
One would suspect, however, that 
the latter is a form of periodicity 
conditioned by the climate, and 
that ultimately it may be found to 
be a more perfect adaptation than 
the European condition. 

Associated with the fact of the 
freauent great fertility of an in- 
troduced species is the fact that 
a parsLsitic or semi -parasitic form 
often inflicts far greater injury on 
its host in a new country than in 
the old. Thus, the vine phyllox- 
era, introduced into Europe from 
America, has worked fearful 
liavoc in vineyanls in the former 
continent, while it produced nda- 
tively little injury in its native 
habitat. A study of the Aniori- 
eati Agricultunil Bureau’s publi- 
cations will .similarly show that 
insects, relatively harmless in Eu- 
rope, have aimast paralyzed agri- 
culture when introduced into tlie 
States. Ajfain, a great obstacle 
to tlio colonization of various parts 
of the world by the white man is 
his liability to parasitic disease, 
to which the natives are almost 
or entirely immune. Malaria— 
a disease duo to the introduc- 
tion of a protozexm parasite into 
the blood by the moscpiito - has 
hitherto been a great obstivcle 
to the spread of the white races 
over many parts of the globe. ( )n 
the other hand, the advent of the 
white man has often resulted in 
the sweeping away of native races, 
owing to the introduction of micro- 
organisms to who.se action the 
white is at least partially immune, 
while the native races are singu- 
larly susceptible to it— r.f/. meases 
introducoa into Fiji in W5. Those 
facts show that organisms are 
adapted to their surroundings, 
not only by their .structure, but 
also by functional peculiarities 
which are equally real, but fnmi 
their nature are incapable of exact 
description. These functional pe- 
culiarities are hcRxiitary, but in 
the case of dominant stocks, at 
least, are capable of slow, cumula- 
tive modification, so that the de- 
scendants may ultimately Ixjcome 
habituated to surroundings which 
would have been at once fatal to 
the original stock. Acclimatiza- 
tion is thus a proof of the (xscur- 
roncG of physiological variation 
in organisms. Darwin’s Animals 
and Plants under Domestication 
(18^) is the groat storehouse of 
information on the subject. Se(i 
also Ilann’s Handbuch der Kli- 
matologie (1897). 

Accolade, (i.) The ceremony 
by which knighthood is conferred ; 
formerly an embrace round the 
neck, now the touch of a sword on 
the shoulder. ( 2 .) In musicalsoore, 
the brace connecting the staves. 
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Accomniodation, a term used 
ill Biblical exegesis to denote the 
modification of absolute truth to 
assist its acoeptaiice, either by a 
formal change of methotl— c.g, in 
parables— or oy a material ix’rver- 
sion of the truth to suit contem- 
porary modes of thinking. 

Accommodation Bill. Sio 

Bill op ExemANOK. 

Accommodation of Vision, 
the muscular adaptations of the 
eye to focus objects at various 
diKtanco.s, and in varying degrees 
of light and darkiie.ss. 

Accommodation Works are 
works such os bridg<‘H, fences, etc., 
rwpjired to lx* executed by a rail- 
way eompany'iii order to enable 
the owners or occupiers of land 
allectfxl by the railway to make a 
convenient u.se of their laud . Bail- 
way Clauses C<.)ii.solidatioii Act, 
1845, 8 & 9 Viet. c. 29, s. 08. 

Accompaniment, a musical 
term de.Hignating the subonliiiato 
instriiinental parts which accom- 
pany the principal voice or instru- 
ment, as the pianoforte part in a 
song, or the orchestral part in a 
concert. Jt has every dcgri'e of 
importaiKie and conipicxity, from 
that of a simple ‘oackgrfjuiid’ 
whi(|h is quiti^ iint\sscntial to the 
li‘ading melody, and may even bo 
omitted [ad libitum), to that of an 
organic jiart of the conqxisition 
liaving a largo .sluin' in the de- 
\ clopnu'iit of the melodic Bcheniis. 

Accomplice, the gcmu'al namo 
applied to any jx^rson who is asso- 
ciated with another in commit- 
ting, or attemi>ting to cornniit, 
any criminal otfeiKM'. The evi- 
dence of an acc'omplice is admis- 
sible; but as be is gi'iicrally an 
interested and always an infa- 
mous witiies.s, bis (‘\idcnce is 
scarcely ever acted iqion without 
oorrol Miration, altbougli tbi're is 
no exact rule of law' to that effect. 
See Stephen’s I)i{f. Crim, Lair; 
Taylor, On Kvidnive, ]). 8.'W ; also 
Kino’s Eviiucnck and Acpkovkh. 

Accord and Satisfaction, a 
spi'cial dc'fcncc to a civil action in 
England. The defendant pleads 
that he has agreed with tlu^ plain- 
tiff that something shall be juiid 
or done in satisfaction of tluM iiuse 
of action, and that wdiat lias Ix'en 
agreed u^Km has been paid or 
done. Ht'o Bulli'ii and Ix'iike’s 
Pleadings. 

Accordion, a ixirtahle musical 
instrument, with keylx)ard and 
mechanical contriyaneo for v. ind, 
invented by Damian at Vienna in 
1829. Pjocn key gives two notes, 
one in expanding, the other in 
compressing the liellows. The 
right hand manipulates the key- 
Ixiard, while the left works tU 
bellows, on the lower side of which 
are usually found two keys w hich 
funiish a simple harmony, geiu'r- 
ally of the tonic^ and dominant. 
The instrument is of no artisticj 
value. 
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Account. Seo Bookkeepinq 
And Stock Excuancb. The law 
with regard to accounts is as fol- 
lows In England actions for an 
account are assigned to the Chan- 
cery Division of the High Court 
and an account may be claimed 
when there is a fiduciary I’elation, 
or mutual accounts, l)e?tween the 
parties, or whore circumstances of 
groat complexity make it eouit- 
ablo that an account should bo 
taken. Even if an account is not 
claiiiKMl, the court may^ at any 
stage? of the pro(x?edings direct any 
necessary acjcounts to lie taken. 
In Scotland an account will be 
taken in most similar ca.^ in an 
action of count, reckoning, and 
payment. In English law a stated 
account is an admission of a sum 
of money lx?ing duo by the de- 
fendant to the plaintiff. It may 
be oral, or in writing, or implied 
from lettei's, conversations, or cir- 
cumstanc(‘s. It is a gornl cause of 
action, but not conclusive, as the 
defendant may plead mistake, 
want of consideration, etc. A fimal 
stateiiKUit in writing of the posi- 
tion of a(!Counts betw(?en two par- 
ties, agreed to by Vioth as correct, 
is called a settleil account. It is 
a serious oifeiicii in bankruptcy if 
the bankrupt has failed to keep 
such books of accounts as are 
usual in his business. Corixira- 
tions, public companies^ friendly 
and other statutory societies, ex- 
ecutors and administrators, and 
officMirs appointed by the courts, 
ai’e all bound to keep accounts, 
and are generally subject to statu- 
tory provisions as to audit, inspec- 
tion, and submission of abstracts 
or copies to government depart- 
ments, public officei’s, or courts of 
law. Si?o also Falsification of 
Accounts and Phescjrtption. 

Accountant, a person skilled 
in the keeping of Ixioks of account 
and in financial matters generally. 
Insurance offices. Irnnks, railway 
companies, and large mercantile 
firms employ an official called the 
accountant, whoso duties include 
oversiglit of the bookkeepers* and 
cashiers’ work, preparation of 
statements, balance-siioets, profit 
and loss accounts, etc. As a pro- 
fession accountancy indudcsmuch 
niore than this, ana an accountant 
is usually a member of one of the 
chartered societies or institutes. 
Among these may Ikj mentioned 
the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in England and Wales 
(1870 and 1880); the Society of 
Accountants and Auditors (1885) ; 
Society of Accountants in Edin- 
burgh (1854) ; the Institute of 
Accountants and Auditors, Glas- 
gow (185!^ ; and the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in Ireland 
(1^). ^ There are also similar 
bodies m Aberdeen, and in the 
colonies and abroad. The work 
of an accountant involves great 
responsibility, and necessitate 


not only a thorough knowledge 
of bookkeeping and accounts, but 
also of mercantile, bankruptcy, 
and other branches of law, and 
of the methods of conducting dif- 
ferent businesses. As auditor, he 
is called upon to certify to the 
correctness of the accounts ^ of 
firms, companies trustees, cities, 
boroughs, etc. lie reports upon 
the financial status of businesses 
in view of amalgamation, or ujxin 
their solvency or insolvency. He 
is frequently called upon to act 
as trustee in bankruptcies, seques- 
trations, liquidations, trust deeds 
for the Ixinofit of creditors, pri- 
vate trusts, oxe9Utories, cura tones, 
judicial fac;tories, etc. ; and his 
expert knowledge is sought in 
such matters as apix)rtionmcnt of 
funds, partnerships, capital and 
revenue exiienditure, limited com- 
pany work, etc. (S^ Auditor. ) 

To enter the profession it is 
necessary to become an inden- 
tured apprentice for five years to 
a qualified accountant, to whom 
a premium (returned in salary) is 
usually paid. During this iienod 
the preliminary, intermediate, and 
final examinations are taken, and 
if successfully passed, the society 
grants a certificate of professional 
qualification. 

The preliminary or general 
knowledge examination includes 
papers in arithmetic, algebra, 
Euclid, dictation, grammar, com- 
position history, geography, and 
Latin, French, or Gorman. The 
intermediate examination in- 
cludes bookkeeping and accounts, 
general commercial knowledge, 
partnership and executorship ac- 
counts, law, duties of liquidators, 
receivers, and trustees, etc. ; and 
the final examination comprises a 
more extended knowledge of the 
same subjects, with auditing, and 
arbitration, executorship, partner- 
ship, bankruptcy, mercantile law, 
ana ioint-stock eoinp.any practice. 
Mucti of the training required is 
gained during the years of office 
apprenticeship, and opportunities 
are usually given for attendance at 
university law classes. 

For further infonnation consult 
the published transactions of the 
Chart. Acets. Students’ Society of 
London, 10 Coleman Stn?et, E.C. ; 
the Incorp. Acets. Students* So- 
ciety of London, 4 King Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. ; the C.A. Stu- 
dents' Society of Edinburgh, and 
others; The AccounUmt^ The Ac- 
emntani^ Jourmd, The Account- 
ants* Magazine, Lisle*s Accounting 
in Theory and Practice, Whatley*8 
Accountant!^ and Bookkeeper i 
Vade Mccum, Pixley’s The Pro- 
fession qf a Chartered Accountant^ 
Dawson’s Accountant* s Compen- 
diumy Dicksee’s Manual on 
ing; Power’s ^ CbmpZcftf Account- 
ant, and Keister’s Corporation 
Accounting andAuditir^ (the two 
last are American publications). 


Accountant-general the title 
of two officers, one of the Court 
of Chancery, and the other of the 
Court of Exchequer. The offices 
were both abolished in 1872, their 
duties being transferred to the 
paymaster-general. 

Accountant of Court, an offi- 
cer of the Court of Session ap- 
pointed under the Judicial Fac- 
tors (Scotland) Act, 18^. He 
took over the duties of tlio ac- 
*countant in bankruptcy abolished 
by that act, and has also the duties 
of supervising factors (with cer- 
tain exceptions), supervising the 
investments and auditing the ac- 
counts of trustees, acting as cus- 
todian of consignations under the 
Court of Session’s Consignation 
Act, 1895, and settling questions 
as to commissions and accounting 
referred to him by private parties. 

Accountant Officers (Naval) 
enter between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen, and are subject to 
a competitive examination held 
by the Civil Servi(;o Commis- 
sioners. Application should be 
made to the secretary of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. From 
assistant-clerk a candidate may 
1)0 promoted to Ix) clerk. When 
twenty^me, he is examined for 
promotion to the rank of pay- 
master. As assistant-paymaster 
he is often appointed to the ac- 
countant charge of smaller ves- 
sels, or, in larger ships, he may 
act und(ir the paymaster. After 
service in this rank for about 
eleven years, he is eligible for the 
ranks of paymaster, staff pay- 
master, and ultiinat(*ly fleet pay- 
master. Six years’ service in 
each of these ranks is necessary 
for promotion, which is by senior- 
ity. The maximum retired pay 
for a fleet paymaster is £450 per 
annum. Retirement is optional 
at fifty -five, eompubory at sixty. 
The duties cfimprise the man- 
agement of the sxjuadron’s ac- 
C 9 unts relative tti pay, clothing, 
victualling^ stores, and generally 
the rendonng of such returns on 
Ixshalf of the flag-officer or admiral 
as are required by the regulations. 
The paymaster is the modern 
representative of the ^rser, who. 
in old days, like the chaplain ana 
surgeon, was a warrant officer 
only. He now, like other officers 
of wardroom rank, holds H.M.’s 
commission. 

Account Current, a periodical 
F^atement of the debit and credit 
transactions between parties, in 
order of date; usually made up in 
such a form as to show the in- 
terest charged or allowed on each 
item at the date of rendering. 

Account Sales, a statement 
sent by an agent or a broker to 
the consignor of goods when sold, 
giving particulars of weight, price 
obtained, etc., and showing tto 
net proceeds after deduction of 
expenses. 
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Accra, scapt., W. Africa, cap. of 
British colony of Gold Coast. A 
railway, 180 m. long, connects it 
with Kumasi. Exports gold dust, 
gum, palm oil, ivory, timlxjr, and 
nibber. Bop. 15,(XK). 

Accrcscimento, in music, the 
prolongation of a note for another 
half of its value, by a dot placed 
aftor it. 

Accretion, (i.) Or Land. 

Tjand formed by alluvial deposit 
so gnulual as to be im|K;rceptiblo 
in its jjrogress is accretion. It be- 
longs to the owner of the .'wljacent 
soil, even as against the crown. 
The leading case is li. v. Lord 
Yarlx)rough, King’s Bench, 1824, 
House of Lords, 18‘.^. Eor actual 
instances of accretion, see Kens ; 
To. (2.) Of Title. A man can- 
not grant a 1 Hitter title than he 
hims(*lf has; but if he makes a 
grant, and afterwards obtains a 
title, or a Ix'tter title than ho had, 
this ] lasses to the grantee by ac- 
cretion, and validates his title to 
the subject-mattc^r of the original 
grant. The maxim is, Ju» mper- 
vcni e an aucfo ri n fc me i t mccemm. 
The leading eases are Doe (.-hrist- 
masr. Oliver, K.lk, and Swan 
V. The \V<>stern Bank of Scotland, 
Court of Session, ISfJd. 

Accrington (ano. AkeriimUm\ 
a munic. lior. and inrkt. tn., Lan- 
cashire, 23 m. N. of Manchester. 
Cotton-spinning, weaving, calico- 
printing, and manufacture of 
textile inaehiiiery. In the dis- 
trict are coal mines and (piarrii^s. 
Accrington returns one member 
to Parliament. Pop. (11)01 ) 4.W>. 

Accumulation. Till the Thel- 
luason Act, 18)K). the income of 

S n^perty might by will or deed 
i5 directed to be accumulated for 
any period for wliicb the propcirty 
itself might leg'ally Ixj tied up and 
the ix)wer of alienation suspended 
— t.r. a life or lives in being and 
twenty-one years more. Since 
that act (30 & 40 Geo. iii. e. f)8) an 
accumulation of income can only 
bo dircctc'd (1) during the life of 
the settlor and twenty-one years 
after: or (2) during the minority 
of a TH.*i*son or iH‘i>.ons living at the 
dcatJi of the settlor ; or (3) during 
the minority (irrespective minori- 
ties of a person (3r Tiersons who, 
if of full age, would have been ab- 
solubdy entitled under the settlo- 
ment. Accu mulations contrary to 
the act go to the person who would 
have been entitled if such accumu- 
lation had not been directed. The 
act does not apply to a provision 
for payment of d(4)ts or for rais- 
ing jxirtions for children of the 
Mttlor, or of persons taking an 
interest under the settlement, or 
to a direction as to the produce 
of timber or wood upon any lands 
or tenements. The, act did not 
^t first extend to dispositions of 
heritable property in Scotland, 
but it has done so since August 
14, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. c. 38, 8. 41). 


Accumulator, Hydiiaulio, de- 
vised by Lord Armstrong, receives 
piwer at a constant rate from the 
hydraulic pump, and gives it out 
in large quantities at a time to 
inachinos, such as cranes, which 
work intermittently. It is thus 
a meiiiis of obtaining an artific ial 
liea(i of water. It consists of a 
vortical cylinder with a heavily- 
weighted ram, which will give a 


usings one of the several differ- 
ent pistons. 

The steam accumulator (A. 
Betts Brown) (jonsists of a steam 
cylinder, the piston-rod of which 
forms the ram of a hydraulic 
cylinder. Owing to the differ- 
ence in area of the steam piston 
and the water ram, a pressure of 
50 lbs. on the former may give 
760 on the latter. 



steam Accumulator. Air Accumulator. 

(A. WettH Brown.) (Armntront?.) 

Hydraulic Aocurnulators. 


pressure of about 700 lbs. iier sq. 
in. The inflow and outflow pipes 
are both at the bottom of the cyl- 
inder. When the piston re^hes 
its highest ixiint it automatically 
stops the pump, and any super- 
fluous water escaptJS at the top of 
the cylinder. 

In the differential accumulator, 
various pressures ma.y be obtained 
as requirtxi by changing the area 
of tne piston surface, or by 


In the air accumulator (Arm- 
strong), the ram works against 
compressed air in a chamber, in- 
stead of against weights. The 
pressure within the charalier is 
from 60 to 100 atmospheres, and 
this is multiplied, as in the steam 
accumulator, to a pressure fifteen 
times as great on the water. See 
Robinson’s Hydraulic Povrr and 
Hydraulic Machinery) and Hy- 
DRAULio Machinery. 
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Accumulators, Electric, or voir or accumulator of electric 

Secondary Batteries. Wheu energy; for, after each discharge, 

an electric battery is discharged, electric energy is again stored in 

there ocrcur chemical changes in it by driving a reveree current 

the liciuids and electrodes, caused through it from some other source 

by the piussage of the current of electric energy. In the process 

through the cell. In some forms of charging, ttie electric pres- 
et cell all the products of the sure of the cell must be over- 
charge remain in the cell, and come, and the resistance of the 

the passage of a current in the cell absorbs additional pressure. 



reverse dire<jtion will produce 
the reverse action and restore 
the original conditions. Brosidly 
speaking, the current (iauses a 
transference of oxygen to one 
}K)le and hydrogen to the other, 
both^ being bremght back to their 
l^vious positions and combina- 
tions by the reverse current, 
ouch a battery acts as a rescr- 


On discharging, there is likewise 
a loss of pressure, due to the 
resistance of the cell, and the 
pressure when discharging is 
therefore materially lower than 
^en charging (Figs. 1 and 2 ). 
The quantity of chemical action 
taking place is proportional to 
the quantity of olectncity passing 
in either direction ; and in a per- 


fect cell, with no irregular actions, 
the same quantity of electricity 
can be denved as is put in ; but 
in practice this is not completely 
realized, though under favourable 
conditions the loss is not more 
than some five per cent. 

Theory qf C>W.-~Though many 
forms of battery allow of niversal, 
there are few which are satisfac- 
tory. The simple collection of 
oxygen and hydrogen at the jioles 
is impracticable, since they pass 
off as gases, and the only battery 
that has provinl satisfactory is the 
load battery invented by Plants. 
In this a plate of pure le^l forms 
the n(‘gative and a plate of per- 
oxide of lead the positive elec- 
trode, immersed in sulphuric; acid 
and water. On discharging, the 
lead is converted into sulphate of 
load, and the hydrogen conveyed 
to the positive plate is oxidized 
by the peroxide of lead. The 
lower oxide thus formed is at- 
tacked by the acid, sf^ that sul- 
phate of letul is produced on [)oth 
plates, and a part of the acid is 
removed from the liquid. On 
reversing the current liydrogtm 
is carried to the luigative plate, 
and reduces the sulphate of lead 
liack to metallic lead, while the 
oxygen converts the sulphate on 
the xK)sitive plate to peroxide, 
and the sulphate in both cases 
returns to the liciuid .'is sulphuric 
acid. 

Discharge : l^bO^ f II 2 f- H 2 SO 4 

+ rb + 0 + fl.iS 04 ^ PbS 04 
+ 21I2O + H2O + p}>ao 4 . 
Charge,:’ -Pba04 O + H*/) + 

PI)S04 I H 2 = Pb02 +112804 

+ 1 1.2804 + Pb. 

The acid becomes continually 
weaker as the diseliargc; pro- 
ceeds, and its strength indicates 
the stat(* of the reservoir. 

The action of the c(dl is similar 
to that of an ordinary primary 
battery, but thercj .are irni)ortant 
difference's. By tlm utw of lead 
instc;ad of zim; there; is feirmed 
the inseduble le‘aei sulphate in 
place of the seduble; zinc sulphate 
or chloride. Therefore the sur- 
face becomas covered ivith the 
preKlucts e>f the actiqn on both 
electrcxlew, .and the interior parts 
of the plates are rendere*d useless. 
Consequently be:>th negative and 
ixisitive plates are constructed of 
porous, spongy material, present- 
ing an enormous surface to the 
acid, and solid metal is u^ only 
as a framework or carrier. 80 
long as any iHirtiou of unchanged 
material remains in contact with 
the acid, the E.M.F. is maintained 
mth very gradual reduction. Fig. 
2 shows a typical curve of dis- 
charge in which horizontal dis- 
tances represent amphre hours. 
The cell is practically discharged 
at 1*8 volts. On charging Fig. 
the K.M.F. rises rapidly to nearly 
2*1 volts, then more slowly to 2*5 
volts. 
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Construction of Plaits. - Tho 
esaeatdflJ construction is a frame- 
work of lead, or an alloy of lead 
and antimony, containing spongy 
material Many forma of grid 
are in use. The negative plate 
is now usually a thin skeleton of 
lead forming]; many small ixxikets, 
into which is presat?(l a paste of 
lead oxide and sulphuric acid. 
On reduction by the current, this 
forms a jxirous mass of lead. The 
fi-aine of the positive plate is 
made more stoutly, since the 
OYj'gen prtxiuccd at tho end of 
every charge cbrrotles the frame 
slowly. It may be made by till- 
ing pockets or grooves with paste 
as before, which are then con- 
verted into peroxide ; or tliis may 
lx% produced dir<x*tly by rej^eated 
charging, assisted by oxidizing 
materials, such as sodiuni nitrate. 

f -The capacity of a 
cell IS (h'tiTiiiined by the quan- 
tity of electricity it will deliver, 
usually reckoned in ampere hoins. 
It (IcixukIs on the construction 
and size of the plates ; but insteiul 
of using very large plates, several 
of each kind may lie used, with 
positive and negative placed altcT- 
nately. All of one kind are con- 
noeted to a common bar, which 
forms the terminal of the cell. 
The capacity is not a constant 
ciuantity^ for with a large current 
the acid in the ixires of tho plate 
is MO rapidly wc'-akcned that fresh 
mud from ()utsid(! cannot diffuse 
into the plat e sufficient ly tpiiokly. 
Hence the interior portions are 
not fully disehargecl, unless the 
cell is given a piiriod of rest. 

Arrangement of (.V//.-- TIk; alter- 
nate iKisitivo and m'gative plates 
are held about half an inch apart 
by striixt of glass or elxmitt;, and 
the whole is elainpfid topjther to 
prevent deformation of the plates. 
The space allows any loosened 
material to fall clear to the bot- 
tom, and in a large battery some 
three inches of .spiuie are left 
Ijelow the plates for its reception. 
The acid is ‘brimstone’ acid, free 
fmm metals, with a density of 
1’2, or one volume of strong acid 
to five of W'at(T. If too strong, 
tbe lead is slowdy attacked ; while 
if too weak, the e.m.f. of the cell 
is reduced. At this strength also 
the resistance of the acid is at a 
minimum. The plates are usually 
contained in glass boxes when the 
size is moderate, but for large 
central -station cells lead-liuM 
wooden boxes, or boxes of a lead 
alloy, are used. Elx)mte boxes 
are employed for motor-car cells 
on a(!count of lightness, while 
small portable batteries are gen- 
ewilly put in lead -lined wood or 
ebonite wdth wooden case. Tho 
boxes are supported on gla.s8 or 
^porcelain feet, to insulate them 
from the ground, and these should 
be wiped clean periodically. 
l^fthod cf Charging.^liiR usual 


to charge the cells with a definite 
current depending ou tho size of 
the cells; and if this current is 
exceeded at the end of the charge, 
the rapid evolution of gas tends 
to dislodge ixtt'tions of the active 
material, esix*(rially on the ixisi- 
tivo i)late, and these ixulions are 
lost. But rapid charging at the 
commencement pn^duec^s no ill 
effects, and is often adopted to 
save time; wliile a reduction of 
current towards tho end favours 
the completo conversion of the 
interior i)arts without jjreat evolu- 
tion of gas. Too rapid charging 
and di.scharging ai*e apt to pro- 
duce buckling of the plates, since 


for SOUK! time after a discharge, 
tho plates are rapidly attackcxl 
by the acid, with the formation 
pf white sulphate of load. This 
is difficult to convert, and the 
material thus ‘sulphated’ is ant 
to split off and bo lost. Tho 
life may bo anything from six 
montlis to ten years, according tt) 
treatment. Frequent exhaustion, 
heavy currents, and leaving im- 
charg(*d sliorten the life. When 
worn out, new ))lat(‘S can lie in- 
serted at alx)ut half the coat of 
the original battery. 

Tho water slowly evaporate.^ 
and distilled or rain water is 
added as soon as tlnj tops of the 
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Fio. 2.— DlBCHAUaiNO. 


the processe.s cause a cliango of 
bulk of tbe material, and more* 
separators are rc»qiiired to pre- 
vent this. 

Tho efficiency of the cell, or the 
relation lietweon energy taken 
out and energy put in, depends 
on the c4iro bestowed on the cells. 
In central stations, with frequent 
small discharges and charms, jt 
may reach 80 Tier cent., but 70 
per cent, is more usual ; while in 
motor cars 55 or GO jx'r cent, is 
not uncommon, a high current 
and overcharging fx'iiig the cau.se 
of the low' efficiency. 

Care of -Batteries dete- 

riorate but little if they are not 
discharged to the full extent, and 
are charged immediately after dis- 
charge. But if allowed to stand 


lates cmicrge. Hard watt'r^pro- 
uces a skin on tho plates. Fr(\sh 
aeid is rarely iK'cded. If a or‘ll 
shows a loss of e.m.f., it is prob- 
ably duo to a piece of at^tive 
material bridging aerross between 
the plates and allowing a leakage 
of current. A slip of wexxi passed 
Ixitween the plates i.s the remedy, 
and a long cliargo. It will \to 
found that when gas is evolved 
from tli(' cells a fim‘ mist of actid 
rises, and the nwnn must be well 
ventilated. Also all metal and 
woodwork should be kept well 
painttxl, to jirevcmt corrosion. 

Sets of CfWfl. - Batteries aro 
usually required for a system of 
constant B.M.F., and tho numlxir 
of cells in series is givcm by e.m.f. 
of system -r 1*85. Thus the full 


AoaldAma 

B.M.F. can bo maintained to the 
ond of the discharge; But as the 
fully-charged cell gives 2*1 volts 
nearly, a regulating switch is pro- 
vided, by means of which one or 
more cells can be cut off when the 
battery is full, and reinserted one 
by one as the discharge proceeds. 

Accumulators are largely used 
in electric lighting and traction 
as reservoirs of power (see Elec- 
trical Supply) ; also for driving 
motor cars and tramcars, and for 
many purposes where their small 
size, low resistance, and constancy 
of E.M.p. render them more con- 
venient tlian primary batteries. 

In the aU)ve, the lead plate and 
acid cell alone has been dealt with, 
since this is the only successful 
type. Recently, however, Mr. 
Edison has designed ^ a cell in 
which finely-divided iron f9rm3 
the negative plate, and nickel 
I)eroxido the positive. The ma- 
terials are mixed with plumbago, 
and packed into pockets in a 
jframe of nickel steel. A solution 
of caustic ixitash is used, and the 
action is an oxidation of the iron 
and partial deoxidation of the 
nickel peroxide. The e.m.f. on 
discharge is only alxiut 1*4 volts, 
and the efficiency is alxiiit 60 per 
cent., but the durability appears 
to bo superior to that of the lead 
cell. 8(50 Wade’s Secondary Bat- 
Uriej^ Niblett’a Storage Batter' 
ieSy Treadwell’s Storage Batteries^ 
and Slingo and Brooker’s Electric 
cal Engineering. 

Aceldama (Aram, ‘the field of 
blood’), so named either because 
it was bought with the money 
with which .fudas had been bribed 
(Matt. 27 : 7, 8), or because it was 
the scene of the traitor’s tragic 
death (Acts 1:18, 19). It is tra- 
ditionally identified with Hakk- 
ed-Dumm, near the Pool of Siloam, 
to the s. of Jerusalem. 

Acephalous, a rhetorical term 
applied, in scanning verse, to a 
lino that is short of a syllable at 
the Ixjginning. Thus, ‘A sea that 
is stranger than death ’ would be 
called 'anapaestic trimeter aceph- 
^ous,’ because the first foot is an 
incomplete anapasst. 

Acer, Aobraobah. See Maple. 

Acernus, Sebastian Fabian 
(1.551-1608), the Latinized name 
of a Polish poet (Klonowicz), sur- 
named the Sarmatian Ovid. Ho 
wrote Ftctoria Deorum, a satire 
on the Polish nobility ; the epic 
poem Flis; a Latin eulogium of 
Red Russia in Roxolania; etc. 

Acerra (anc. Acerrce), tn. and 
episc. see, prov. Caserta, Italy, 9 
m. N.R. of Naples ; has sulpnur 
JPJjngs, and a cathedral rebuut in 

(&&“ 

, Acetabulum (Lat. oerfum, 

Vinegar ), an ancient Roman 
Muce-vessol; thence an ancient 
liquid measure, alwut half a gill. 
The word is applied in anatomy 
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to the cup-shaped articular sur- 
face of the innominate bone which 
receives the head of the femur, 
also to other cuplike structures 
in animals and fungi. 

Acetamide (CH^C^O.NHs) is a 
white crystallinesolid prepare by 
the action of ethyl acetate on am- 
monia. Itiseaaily8()lubleinwater, 
and when h(jatea with acids or al- 
kalis is converted into ammonia 
and acetic acid, or their salts. 
Acetanilide. See Antifrbbin. 
Acetic Acid (CllsOO.OH) is 
formed by the oxidation of alco- 
hol, and IS thus present in vine- 
ar. It is chiefly prepared by the 
estructive distillation of wood 
(henc(3 called ‘pyroligneous acid’), 
and is purified from the other 
obtained products by neutraliza- 
tion with fime and subsequent dis- 
tillation of resulting calcium ace- 
tate with sulphuric acid. Acetic 
acid is a colourl(.\ss liquid which 
solidifies, when pure, into a crys- 
talline solid known as ‘glacnal 
acetic acid.’ It luis a sharp smell, 
and is not itself inflammable, 
tliough its vapour burris with a 
blue flame. It is very stabk^, and 
acts as a monobasic acid, forming 
a series of salts called acetates, 
chief among which are those of 
calcium, sodium, load, iron, and 
aluminium. These are obtained 
by dissolving the mcitallic oxide, 
hydroxide, or carlxmato in the 
acid. They are soluble in water, 
and decomposed by heat, giving, 
as a rule, acetont) and a carbonates. 
From this pniperty calcium ace- 
tate is largely used as a source of 
acetone; and from the ease with 
which the acetates of aluminium, 
iron, etc., are decomposed by 
water -vapour into insoluble hy- 
droxides and acetic acid, these 
bodies are extensivedy employed 
as mordants in dyeing. Basic 
acetate of copper, or verdigris, 
and aeoto-arsenite of copi)er, or 
Schweinfurth’s green, are used 
as pigments, lead acetate for the 
preparation of chrome yellow, and 
the alkaline ac(|tates to a small 
extent in medicine. Acetic acid 
itself is us(^ as a solvent for gela- 
tin, albumin, re.si IIS, oils, etc., for 
the prepanitipn of the acetates, 
and in medicine both externally 
and internally. The strong acid 
is used externally ^ a caustic, 
and its vapour is inhaled as a 
form of smelling-salts: the very 
dilute acid is sponged over the 
body as a refrigerant in fevers. 
Internally it has the common 
action of acids, acting^ as an es- 
charotic, irritant, or stimulant in 
the mouth or stomach. 

Acetic Ether (ethyl acetate, 
OHsCO.O.CbHs, prepared by the 
action of sodium acetate and sul- 
phuric acid on alcohol) is a col- 
ourless liquid with a refreshing, 
penetmting smell. It is used m 
medicine and in the adulteration 
(to improve the flavour) of wine. 


Aootylene 

Acetifier, an apparatus for 
hastening the process of acetifica- 
tion, or turning fermented liquors 
into vinegar, the method consist- 
ing essentially in the exposui-e o(. 
a large surface of the liquor to 
the action oi oxygen in the pres- 
ence of a minute organism, Myco- 
derrna aceti, which lives upon the 
albuminoids, etc., of the liquid. 
A common form of acetifier is a 
large vat, into which the liquor is 
allowed to ont(!r in small quanti- 
ties at the top, and then trickle 
down through laj^ors of shavings, 
to which air is lulmitted through 
holes in the sidijs of the vat. 

Acetone (dimethyl k(‘tone, 
C 11 :{(> 0 .CK 3 ) is th(5 sirnpk'st of 
the cla.ss of sul)stanc(^s c;ill(xl ke- 
tones. It is present in tlu* prod- 
ucts of tlio destru(*tiye distillation 
of wood, l)ut is mainly prcjiared 
by healing calcium ac(‘tate. .Ace- 
tom'- is a colourless, volatile liijuid 
with a pcxailiar empyreumatic 
odour. It mix(\s with water and 
alcohol, and acts as a useful sol- 
vent; it is used in this respijct in 
the preparation of eorditt*. 

Acetophenone (rJumyl - me- 
thyl -ketom^, Ciill;{C().Clj:{) is a 
solid whicli crystal liz(‘S in largo 
plates, has tlui odour of the oil 
of bittiT .almonds, and is used in 
medicine in small doses to induce 

Sl(‘(‘p. 

Acetyl (CHifCO) is a univalent 
radical of which acetic acid, acetyl 
chloride, (5tc., arc derivatives, the 
forrn(5r lx)ing the hydroxides, and 
the latter th(i cldoride. 

Acetylene (0^112) is a colour- 
less poisonous gas having a f.'iinb 
odour of garlic. Discovered by 
Bcrthelot (18G2), it was first 
brought into commercial use by 
Willson’s discovery (ISi^) ()f tlio 
mcxlern mj.'thod of prt'paring cal- 
cium carbide, and is now widely 
used OvS an illuiuin.ant. It (xx urs 
in small quantities in coal gas, 
and to a greater extent in oil gas. 
Aeetylcm', can be obtaiiUMl by 
forming an arc bi.itwcen carbon 
T)oles in an atmospluini of hydro- 
gen, or by the imperfect combus- 
tion of coal LW, but i.s usually 
prepared by bringing y^ater into 
contact with calcium carbide, 
which is a crystalline substance 
obtained by strongly heating a 
mixture of lime and powdered 
coke in the electric furnace. Car- 
bide is now manufactured on a 
large scale in America and Eu- 
rope, chiefly by means of water- 
pow(3r Niagara Falls, Falls of 
F(>ycrs, Sjirpsborg— and is sup- 
plied to consumers in air-tight 
drums. No more than 2 IKs. may 
be stored in Britain without an 
annual license (.5s.). It must lie 
kept hermetically sealed from the 
atmosphere, because it rapidly 
takes up moisture, thus deterio- 
rating in quality and liberating 
the gas. Theoretically, 1 lb. of cajf* 
bide yields 6*8 cub. ft. of gas, but 
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the commercial substance rarely 
yields more than 5 cub. ft. The 
specific ^{ravity of acetylene is 
about twice that of coal gas. The 
nrasence of impuritias, especially 
^omiKiunds of phosphorus and sul- 
phur, often Rivas it a very power- 
ful and unpleasant odour, which 
is erroneously ascribed to the rjis 
itself. It is liabkj to sixjiitaneous 
explosion when compresswl into 
the liquid state, and it is now 
illegal to manufacture or keep it 
in this form. At a pressure of 100 
inchesof water, or less, it isofficially 
reRarded as safe. In contact with 
copper, acetylene forms a dan- 
Rorous detonatiiiR compound ; its 
action^ on wet bleaching-ix)wder, 
sometimes used as a purifying 
medium, has led to explosions ; 
and its general chemical riiactions 
have not been fully invcistigatc'd. 
Th(i gas is prepared in genei-atoi's, 
in which water and carbide are 
brought together in various ways. 
The tet form is that in Avhich the 
carbide is thrown into an excess of 
wat('r, for when water is dropped 
upon (‘arbide intense beat is gen- 
erated, and the gas is partly trans- 
formed i ntooily compounds, which 
(!ond(mse in the piix‘S. From the 
poniTator the gas should be led 
into a separate Ras-holdcr, large 
enough to contain a supply for 
twenty-four hours, and weighted 
to give a Tiressure of 3 inches of 
water ; th<;nco tlirough a purifier, 
in which the gas is exposed to a 
large surface of dry bloaehing- 
powder, or is passed through .sul- 
idniric acid to the main pipes. 
Taps must be well ground in and 
lubricated with vjisoline, as tlie 
gas corrodes brass work. Sp(K;ial 
l)urncrs, by which two jets of flame 
are thrown against each other, are 
ns('d. Theflame isintensely white. 
When examimid by the sixictro- 
spope it is found to resemble sun- 
light more n(?arly than any other 
artificial illuminant. By th(! use 
of suitably tinted j^lobes it is pos- 
sible to produce a light which gives 
the true colours of objects; but 
the naked aootylcno flame, though 
lie tier in this resp(ict than lamp, 
coal gas, or electric light, still 
confuses some blues and greens. 
Its (ixtremo whiteness makes the 
light somewhat trying to the eyes. 
Acetylene has beesn used success- 
fully for bicycle lamps, dock lights, 
and military searehlii^hts, and for 
cliurch and domestic illumination 
in country places. The burners 
ordinarily used in house-lighting, 
consuming 7 cub. ft. per hour, 
give from 16 to 20 candles. The 
cost of lighting by acetylene is 
about the same as lighting by coal 
t?as at 58. per 1,000 ft. The gas 
18 sometimes added tp coal gas 
and oil gas to increase their lumi- 
nosity ; and it is an expensive but 
•t>oworful heating agent for gas 
motors and bunsen burners. See 
liewes’s Acetylene (1900). 


Achsi, or Acu/Kanh, a name 
applied by Homer to the whole 
of the Greek nation, and so used 
also by later poets. It probably 
represents the population of 
Ui-eeeo before the aclmixturo of 
races causiid by the Dorian inva- 


tion was to some extent basfxl 
on representation. Finally the 
league declared war against the 
Romans, and was crushed by 
them in 146 B.o. 

AchaBmenianS} a dynasty of 
ancient Persia; it occupied the 



Fig 4. 


Fig 5. 


AcelyUne. 


Flifii. 1 »nd 2, Oenrrntor.—A, liopiM*r with carbide of cHluiuin ; n, vajre; c, rod, allowing 
valve to open when gae in reduced In collecttir i>; k, grid lieueHth water; n, lever to adjust 
point of opening and cloalng of valve; K, pipe for gas; h, pipe for adding water ; J, c<»ck to 
drain generator; k, water-seal; u cork. 

Fig. 8. Lighting Plant. -n. generator; n, washer; p, gas holder: g. purifier, with layers of 
ble&clilng-powdep, or earth treated with chromic acid; ». dryer, with layers of chloride of 
calcium ; a, pressure governor ; r, main. 

Fig 4 Motor iMinp, •• nurrllier” Pattern (/Venck). -Water In tank (a) driji* In oarhide 
of calcium (r); gas peases through horse-hair filtom {d and *) by burner pli« (e) to burner {oj. 
Kxtra preasurv of gas acts through pipes e,f, and h on the water surface in trap g, forcing it 
below pipe h, and stopping supply. 

Fig B. Motor Lamp, "HalUbury " Pattern (/Pnglfih).- Prepared arbidc of oalcliim In 
cage or diving-bell {k), with neck tilled with gaa Alter of sinaU pieces 

wool This is now nlaced in water tank (f), and rubber tube (wi) coupled to cock (n). As the 
ZTur to rubber^gaa ^ (p|, which steadies supply to burner 

(r). Excom of gaa forces the water below the level of the unused carbide. 


sion. In historical times the name 
is restricted to the inhabitants of 
the north coast of the Pelopoiv 
nesus (Achaia), who were uni™ 
in a league of twelve towns, wmeh 
after 251 b.o. became the chief 
power of Greece. Its constitu- 


throne from about 730 B.o. to 333 
B.O., and counted among its kings 
Cyrus the Groat, Cambyses, and 
Darius the Great. In old Persian 
inscriptions Darius proudly traces 
his lineage back to Anheemenes, 
the founder of the line. 
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AchiUes 


Achaia. (i.) With Ehs, prpv. 
(nomarchy) of Greece, extending 
from R. to w. aloiiR s. side of G. of 
Corinth; mountainous; coast low: 
chief currant-producing region of 
mainland. Area^ 2,028fiq. m. Pop. 
(1896) 236,251. Chief tn. and port, 
Patras. (2.) Tn New Testament 
times the s. prov. of Greece, the 
N. being Macedonia. Gallio was 
!^man ‘deputy* or proconsul of 
Achaia (Acts 18 : 12). 

Achamoth, or Aoamoth, the 
Gnostic name for a lower or im- 
perfect manifestation of Wisdom; 
the form in which spirit becomes 
subservient to matter, and is thus 
the basis of the material world. 

Achar, used by Hindu philos- 
ophers to signify the all -in -all, 
tlio source of all matter, and the 
ultimate end to which matter will 
return— matter and all its phe- 
nomena being merely sensible 
manih\stations of Achar. 


Achenbach, Andhkas (1815), 
Gin nian painter of the DiisseldoH 
school, a leader of the realistic 
movement in German land.^pe 
painting— especially sea pieces. 
Typical works: Foundering of the 
S,S,'Pre»tdenF (1842); Hardmger 
Fjord (184!l) ; Pontine Marehei 
'1846); Fish Markd in Ostend 
1866); Flooding of Lower Rhine 
1876). 

Achenbach, Heinrich yon 
(1829-^), German statesman; pro- 
fessor 01 law in lionn University. 
As under-secretary of state to 
the Minister for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, he defended Piwsmarck*s 
May Laws in the Reiclistag (1872) ; 
from 1873 to 1878 Minister for 
Commerce, Industrjr, and Public 
Works; and Jifter his retirement 
president of W. Prussia, and after- 
wards of Brandenburg. 

Achenbach, Oswald (1827), a 
German landscaix? i)ainter, chiefly 



Achaia. 


Achard, Franz Kaul (1753- 
1821), chemist, the flrst to manu- 
facture sugar from l)eetrtK)t (in 
1^1, at Kunern, in Silesia). See 
his Kuropiiische Znckeifabrikatim 
RunkelrUhen (2nd od. 1812). 

Acharnian.s, Thm (from Achar- 
nai^ the chief tnship. of Attic^a, 
Iving N. of Athens), a comedy of 
Aristophanes, produced, B.c. 426, 
to supfjort the aristocratic or 
peace imrty against the demo- 
cratic or war party in Athens. 

Achates, or in full fdus Ac}ia- 
the faithful bosom friend of 
>Eneas in Virgil’s epic. 

Ach6. ( I .) Count d’ (c. 1700-75), 
a Fnmch vice-admiral who lost to 
the British the Frenchjx)ssossions 
on the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts of India (1757). (2.) Rorert 
FKAN901S, V icoMTR J)’ AchA ( 1757- 
1809), son of the above, during the 
French revolution was a leader of 
the royalist (^houaus of Brittany. 
He escaped to FiUgland, return^ 
to France in 1809, and fell in the 
Chouan insurrection of that year. 

Achelotts (modem name, As- 
PBOPOTAMO), largest river of anc. 
Greo<^ rises in Mt. Pindus, flows 
8., and, dividing .^tolia and Acar- 
nania,^ falls into the Ionian Sea 
opposite the Echinadea Is., after 
a course of about 130 m. 


of Italian scenes; brother of An- 
drocas. From 18^) to 1872 he taught 
landscape painting at the Dilssel- 
dorf Academy. 

Achensee, or L. Aohkn, 20 m. 
N.R. of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria. 
Alt, 3,050 ft., measures 5 m. by 4 m., 
and is suri-oundod by mountains 
,5,000 to 6,000 ft. high. 

Achenwaii, Gottfried (17^- 
72), most important statistician 
of the 18th century ; lx)rn at Klb- 
ing ; lecturer in Marburg (1746) ; 
profc:vsor of philosophy at Got- 
tingen (1748), and professor of law 
there later ; lirst foraiulated the 
treatment of statistics as a dis- 
tinct science in Ahrmderjmicsten 
Staatswissenschaft cter vornehvi- 
sten europdischen Reiche und Rr 
puhliken (1749). 

Achernar ~ a Eridani, a white 
star of 0’5 photometric magnitude, 
showing a spectrum intermedi- 
ate l)etwwn the Sirian and solar 
tyjies. Its large southern declina- 
tion of nearly 58* renders it per- 
manently invisible in Europe. 
The small parallax of 0’04S", de- 
termined for Achernar by Sir 
David Gill, corresponds to a light- 
journey of seventy-six years, and 
impli€« that the star exceeds 
three hundred times the lustre of 
Our sun. 


Acheron, riv., Epirus, and an- 
other in Brutium, S. Italy ; more 
famous as one of the five rivers of 
the lower world. 

Acherusia, name given to> 
several lakes, swamps, aiul cav- 
erns which were supposed by the 
Gnjeks to commuiueate with the 
low(3r world— r.r/. one near Cuma?, 
in Italy, now the Lake of Fusaro. 

Acheval Position, a fjosition 
tak<m up by an army ^)n Isjth 
banks of a river. 

Achievement, or Hatchment, 
in heraldry the shield and ac- 
cessories fully represented ; in 
a restricted sense, a representa- 
tion of th(»se of a decreased per- 
son, exbibitcM:! at his obsequies, 
and framod in blac^k. 

Achillas, Greek general and 
minister of Ptolemy Dionysius, 
king of Egypt. With L. Sep- 
timius ho murdered Ppmiiey (48 
B.u.), and was assiissinatcq by 
Ganymede, instigated by Arsinoe, 
sister of Ptoh'my (47 R.r.). 

Achillea, Milfoil or Yaukow, 
hardy ]>lants, two to four feet high, 
with yellow, white, or ])ink flowers, 
widely naturaliml in Eurojx* and 
Asia. Tluire are many species, all 
(‘asily cultivated, and spreading 
very freely— some, of alpine habit 
(A. tomentosat rupestris^ aizoon), 
suitable for ro(;k gardens ; others 
(A, 2darmica, eup<dorinm)U)r lx)r- 
ders. It is highly astringent. 

Achilles, son of Poleus and 
Thetis, the great hero of the Tro- 
jan war on the Greek side. His 
fate, as for(‘told by bis mother, 
was (Mtluu’ a short and glorious or 
a long and unev(‘ntful life. Ho 
ehf)se the former lot, and hsl his 
followers, the Myrmidons, to Troy. 
There he wius the special terror of 
the Trojans, until Agamiunnon, 
the chief leader of the Greeks, 
wronged him by seizing Bri.sei.s, 
a Ixniutifiil maiden, who was his 
prize. He refused to fight, until 
the death of Patruclus, his tiosom 
friend, at the bands of Hector, 
aruustid him, Thetis brought him 
special armour from Hepmestus, 
the god of craftsmanship. Ho 
slew Hector and other Trojan 
elmmpions, but fell hin^eelf iKjforc 
'iVoy was taken, wounded in bis 
]i<‘el -liis only vulnerable i^oint, 
so legend says -by Paris. The 
stor.y of his quarrel with Agamem- 
non is the main subject of Homer’s 
Jliad. Achilles is then? depicted 
as the type of Greek early rnan- 
liood. In the Odysseu he is one 
of the heroes in the under world 
visited by Odysseus, and is also 
one of the characters in Shake- 
siieare’s Troilus and Cressida. 

Achilles, a British first-class 
cruiser launched in 1863, and 
olaased ‘non-effective* in 1901. 
This ship-name was introduced 
into the navy in 1744, and ia* 
associated with the capture or 
the .9^. Florentine (1759) and the 
battle of Trafalgar (18!)5). 



iUlliUeft Tatius 

Achilles Tatius. St« Tati i s. 

Achilles Tendon. 8ee Ten- 
don OF Achilles. 

Achillini. (i.) Alebhandko 
i)liil(^s(>i)her and phy- 
Scian ; boni at liologiia ; taught 
at Padua and Bologna ; on« of the 
first to dissect the human subj^t. 
Achillini was a staunch disciple 
of Aristoth*. The best among his 
philosophical works {Opera Oin- 
nia^ 1545 and 1508) is De Intellmn- 
tiis. ( 2.) Giovanni Filoteo (1460- 
15^), poet ; brother of the above; 
bom at Bologna ; wrote Jl Viri- 
dwriiy (1513), 11 Fedeh (1523), and 
Anmiazimi della Ling^ia Volgarc 
(1536). 

Achill Island, co. Mam Ire- 
landj .separated from mainland by 
Achill Hound (i in. wide), which 
is crossed by a bridge. It is rocky, 
with precipitous coasts (2,000 ft. ) ; 
has imiiortant fisheries, numerous 
cromlechs, etc., and the ma8.si\e 
stone fort of llun yEngus. Area, 
36,283 ao. Pop. 4,017. 

Achish, probably a general title. 
Ixjrno by certain rulers of the 
Philistines, but applied specific- 
ally to the king of Gath who shel- 
tered David when he fled from 
Haul (1 Sam. 21 : 10/.). A second 
Achish was contemporary with 
Solomon (1 Kings 2 ; 30). 

Achmet. See Ahmeji. 

Achondroplasia, imperhxjt de- 
velopment ot cartilage, with re.sult- 
ing stunting of liones; a disease 
of the embryo, in which the bones 
fail to devi'lop, leading to exces- 
sive shortness (if limbs and other 
(h^formitie.s. When fully grown 
the |)ati(*ni is only thr<^ or four 
feet nigh. Dwarfs of this kind are 
seen in Egyptian sculptures and 
medioeval paintings. Porak’s De 
fAchomlroplaaie (1896) ; Thom- 
.son’.s Clin. Exam, of Sick Chil- 
dren. 

Achores, pustul(\s on the .scali). 
Sec PORRIGO. 

Achray, a loch (U m. by | m.) 
in the basin of the Teith, S.W. 
Perth-shirc^ m. w, by s. of Cal- 
landc^r, midway lictween Lochs 
Katrine and Voimachar. Its 
l)eautit‘s have been descriljcd by 
Swtt. Coleridge, and Dorothy 
Wordsworth. 

Achroitot a mineral, a variety 
of tourmaline found in Elba. 

Achromatic Len8,acomrjouiul 
leu.s u^e of glasses of different 
refractive indices, such that it re- 
fracts light without splitting it 
into its speotroscopic elements. 
It thus obviates chromatic aber- 
ration. Invented in 1773; per- 
fected by Abbe of Jena. See 
Aberration i Dispersion ; Lens. 

Achromatin (Gr. *not col- 
oured’), those elements in the 
nucleus of a cell which, when the 
cell is .stained by reagents, do not 
become so dcjcply coloured as the 
chromatin. See Cell. 

Achromatopsia. See Colour- 
blindness. 
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Achsah, daughter of Caleb. 
She was promwed in marriage 
to whosoever would take Debir. 
Othnicl accomplished the task, 
and received her hand (Josh. 
15:10-19). 

Achtkarspelen (‘eight chap- 
els’), comm., Friesland, Nether- 
lands. Pop. (1899) 11, 6W. 

Achtschelling, Luoas (1616" 
1767). Flemish landscape winter, 
pupil of Louis de Wadder, and 
an ardent student of nature. 
Many of his pietiiros are in the 
(ihurcluis of Bru.ssels and the 
museum of Vienna. 

Acids, in (chemistry a class of 
RubstaiKics which often have a sour 
ta.ste and the ‘acid i’eaction|— t.r. 
they change the colour of litmus 
from blue to red. Moat acids pos- 
sess K)t.ii f>rop(Tti(i.a. Allacidacon- 
tain hydr(‘gen which is replaced 
by metals with the formation of 
salts. Some acids contain one 
atom of r(‘placeablc hydrogiai in 
the mole(ul(*, othcirs two, others 
three aiul more : these are called 
monobi^ic, dibasic, triba.sic sicids 
respectively, and so on. Salts arc 
al.^ foriiK^i from acids by neutral- 
izing with basic oxides, hydrox- 
i(le.s or carbonates. Organic atids, 
except a few derived from cyano- 
gen, such as hydrocyanic acid, 
contain the poup CO.OH, wliitdi 
is (jailed {‘ariKixyl ; monoba.sic or- 
ganic acids have one .sucli group 
in^ tho molecule, dibasic organic 
acids two such groups, etc. All 
acid.s, inorganic and fjrganie, are 
soluble in water, iii which they are 
more or I(*ss diss(x iated into ions 
— the hydrog(m ion common to 
all acids, and an ion iwculiar to 
each aci( 1 . T1 ms the (H)mmon hy- 
(Irochloric aei(l is dissociated in 
aqueous .solution into hydrogen 
ioiLS. each with its positive charge 
of electricity, and chl(jrinc ions, 
each with its m*gativc charge of 
(dectricity ; .similarly, sulphuric 
^ud IS dissoci.ated into hydrogen 
ions and IISO 4 ions, and on fur- 
th(jr dilution the latter gives hy- 
drogen ions and S( >4 ions. Aectu! 
acid, to tak(j an example of an or- 
ganic axjid, giv(^s hydrog(‘n ions 
and CllaCO.O ions. An .acid is 
strong in iJrojKU’tion as it b*comes 
di.ssociated. The amount dissoci- 
ated can bo determincxl from the 
electrical conductivity of the solu- 
ti()n. The I'clativo ‘strengths’ of 
acids can l)e d(*termined in other 
Avays: thus, by ob.s('rving tin; 
amount of Imat (*volved when 
(xiuivalent quantities of various 
acids neutralizcHl an equivalent 
quantity of a base, Thomsen com- 
pared their strengths or ‘avidities.’ 
For example, hydrocjhlpric twdd has 
the avidity 100, nitric aci(l 100, 
sulphuric acid 49, oxalic acid 24, 
acetic acid 3. Ostwald compared 
the volume changes whicdi take 
place on neutralization, and ob- 
tained similar n'sults. Other 
methods— such as the rate at which 
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the acids invtut sugar solutions, 
and the rate at Avhich they etfexjt 
the catalysis of methyl acetate— 
are also einploytxl. ’1 bo .simplest 
method of all tliat of th(‘ dis- 
nlacennint of an acid from its salts 
by another acid- leads to satis- 
factory results only when the 
conditions of su('h a leaetion are 
attended to. Dnder ( ne .‘■et of 
circumstMiKX'H an acid can turn 
another out of its .salts, to Ixj itsedf 
tunu'd out by the first under di^ 
ferent cireumstanc^es- examples 
of ‘reversible reactions.’ 

As used in medicine, acids differ 
widely in their action. ISxter- 
nally applied, some of th(»m, such 
as sulimuric, nitric, and hydro- 
chloric acids, act as cati.sties, and 
are never given internally, except 
in a very diluted fonn. If swal- 
low(jd pure— as they .sometimas 
are in error- they aet as corrosive 
poisons. Internally, the .above 
acids, much dilut^, stimulate 
first the flow of saliva, and next 
that of tlio gastric juict*, which 
itst'lf contains hydrochloric acid. 
Nitric acid is also iimch used os 
a eholagoguG. Insuificiently di- 
luted, when not strong enough 
to act as corrosive.s, th(\so acids 
are g<a.stric irritants, and so inter- 
fere with d igcsti( >n. W lain prep- 
arations containing vinegar are 
taken to redia e fat, as tla*y often 
are^ the effect i.s produced by the 
action of the acetic acid in dang(‘r- 
ously affecting th(3 stomach Avails. 
Other acids, such a.s carb)Hc and 
sulphurous acids, are di.sinfect- 
ants. Carbonic and hydrocyanic 
acids are ga.stri(; sc(lativ(‘s, th(j 
latter being also the most rapid 
of poisons. Tannit) acid is an 
a.stringent, coagulating albumin. 
Salicylic acid is a valmibk* anti- 
pyretic. See I’oisoN. 

Acidaiius, Valunh 
philologi.st and Ixitin poet; na- 
tive of Wittstock, Jhandiuiburg ; 
knoAvn for his (ommeiitarios on 
Ouintus Curtins, Plautus, and 
other l4atin autliors, a\ liich gained 
})im Rieat reputation as a (;ritie. 

Acldaspis, a Silurian trilobit(>. 
See Tiuloiutes. 

Acidimetry, tlm proc(‘ss of 
estimating the (piantity of a fn-e 
acid. Si'V('ral in(‘tliods of deter- 
mination an* in u.'-(*. (1) WIk'u 

acids an* mixc’d Avith Avat<*r only, 
the strength may be d(‘teimin(*(i 
by taking the .speeifu! gravity; (2) 
by measuring volumetrieally tlie 
Aveight of alkali rcipiired to neu- 
tralize the aedd ; (3) by a gravi- 
metric process odaiited to tb(i 
particular acid; (4) by loss of 
Aveight, after cxiielling the acid- 
t his method is generally applied 
in the estimation of carbonic acid. 
Full details of tluAso methods arc 
given in Fresenins’s Quantitative 
Analysis (1876): Sutton’s Volu- 
metric Analysis (1896) ; 1 ^iinge n nd 
Hurter’s Alkali Maker's Pocket- 
hook (1902). 
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Acidity 

Acidity. The incomplete oxi- 
dation of organic substanoes in 
the body results in the produc- 
tion of various acids, such as lactic, 
oxalic, uiic. and other acids. A 
healthy adult excretes by the lungs 
and skin about 28 oz. of carbonic 
acid daily, and the acids excreted 
by the kidneys are equivdent to 
about 30 grains of oxalic acid. 
The excess of acid in the body, or 
acidity, depends mainly on two 
causes -excessive formation, the 
result of incomplete oxidation of 
the food and the tissues ; and de- 
ficient elimination of the acid 
formed. These result from over- 
feeding, insufficient exercise, sed- 
entary habits, or disease. The 
skin and mucous membranes are 


hurtful ; starchy and saco^rine 
foods should be used sparingly; 
meat, fish, and poultry may be 
eaten slowly ana in moderation ; 
and skimmM milk and lime-water 
may Ix) drunk. If any form of 
alcohol is taken, it should be re- 
membered that pure spirits are 
more easily obtained than good 
wines, and, largely diluted with 
somc5 mineral water, are probably 
among the least dangerous forms 
of alcohol. See Digestion and 
Dyspepsia. 

Acl Reale. or Aoibeale (Sicil. 
/act), tn. ana episc. see, Catania, 
Sicily, at the s.B. fwt of Mt. Etna, 
9 m. N.B. of Catania; has warm 
sul))hur baths, and is visited for 
sea-bathing. Linen, cotton, and 


Premires Poisies, PoSsies Philo- 
sophigues (1874); and, in prose, 
Pensies d'wne Solitaire, with 
Autobiog. (1883). (3.) Rudolph 
(1764- i&H), German printselleij, 
and lithographer in London; 
greatly develope<l artistic illus- 
tration ; published Forget-Tne-noi, 
an aiinu^ (1825/.), Microcosm of 
Lmidon (1808), Westminster Abbey 
(1812), World in MiniaUire, etc. 

Acklin, or Acklin’s Island (45 
m. by 1 to 2 m. ), one of the S. Baha- 
mas (largest of Crooked I. grouj)). 

Acknowledgment. See Limi- 
tation, Statutes op ; and Hus- 
band and Wife. 

Acland, Arthur Herbert 
Dyke (1847), second son of Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland ; ai.p. for 



Aconcagua, the highest Summit of the Andes [23,080 feet). 


affected by acidity, which shows 
itself in the skin by attacks of 
eczema, urticaria, and erythema, 
and in the mucous membranes 
by catarrh. In acid dyspepsia 
thert^ is a regurgitation from the 
sU^mach of acid liquid, consisting 
chiefly of lactic, butyric, and acetic 
acids. Abnormal acidity of the 
unne irritates the urinary pas- 
sage^ and caus(5s a deposit of in- 
soluble uric acid in them, leading 
to the formation (jf calculi. The 
treatment of acidity must mani- 
festly depend upon the form and 
the cau^ but active open-air exor- 
cise and careful regulation of the 
quantity and quality of diet are 
of great importance. Pastry and 
fermented liquors are particularly 


filigree work are manufactured. 
Pop. (1901) ^5^203. 

Acis, a Sicilian youth, beloved 
by the nymph Galatea, wascrushod 
under a huge rock by the Cyclops 
Pcilyphemus, who was his rival. 
His blood was changed by the 
nymph into the river Acis, at the 
foot of Mt. iEtna. Handel com- 
posed an oiiera on the subject. 

Ackermann. (i.) Konrad 
Ernst (1712-71), a German actor 
of the first rank, both in tragic and 
comic parts. He married Sophie 
Charlotte Schroder (1714-92), her- 
scilf a very able actress. ( 2 .) 
TjOUise Viotoirb, n(e Choquet 
(ISlli^OO), French poetess. Her 
works include Contes (18K), Contes 
€t PoSsies (1^3), and PoSsies, 


the Rotherham div. of "f orkshire 
(188.5 99); vice-prt\sident of the 
Council of Education, August 1892 
to July 1895. Ho has published, 
with C. Ransome, Handbook of 
Eng. Politics for the Lust Half- 
Century (1882), Skeleton Outline of 
the Hist, of Eng. (1882; new ed. 
1887), Outlines efthe Political Hist, 
of Eng. to 188] ed. 1881); and, 
with Benjamin Jones, Working- 
men Co-operators (18W). 

Acland, Sir Charles Thomas 
Dyke (1842), 12th Bart., succeeded 
his father, Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, in 1898; m.p. for 
East Cornwall (lS?2-4), and NortlL 
Cornwall (1^5-92) ; Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade (Feb. to Aug. 1886). 
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Aclandi Lady Christian Hbn- 
KiETTA Caroline, generally called 
Lady Harriep (]7o0~1815).daugh‘ 
ter of Steijhen. first Earl of llchos- 
ter, and wife of John Dyke Acland 
0770), whom she accompanied to 
Canada. See LippincoWs Mag., 
xxiv. 452-8(1879) ; iJurgoyno’s<SYtt^c 
of the Expedition frmti Canada 
(1780); Gent. Mag., 1816, ii. 186. 

Acland, Sir Henry Went- 
worth Dyke (1815" HKK)), Bart. 
(1890); liadcliffe librarian, Oxford, 
for more than forty years ; regius 
3n)fL*saor of medicine, Oxford 
1857-94). The formation of the 
Oxford University Museum was 
largely due to liis lalx)urs. A mong 
his works are Oxford Mumini, 
with letters from B uskin (1859 ; re- 
pub. 1898) ; Meumir on the Cholera 
inlS64: Village Iff alth(im). 

Acland, John Dyke (d. 1778), 
sohlier and politician, eldest son 
of Sir Thomas Acland ; M.r. for 
the Cornish borough of Callington 
(1774); wfis a strong iidherent of 
L( >rd North’s pol icy ; accompanied 
Bnrgoyiw‘’sexpedition to Anu'rica 
(1775). His portrait was j)aint(‘(l 
by Sir tl(j.shua Ueyiiolds. 

Aclinic Line, or Magnetic 
Equator, an im.^gular and vjiry- 
inij line passing through those 
points on th<» glol>e at wlii(;h tlit^ 
needle does^ot dip. See Mao- 
NETISM, 

Aciis (Lat. ‘a spear’), a throw- 
i ng spear or jayel in used by several 
nations of antiq»nty, iinduding the 
Gretiks arid R( )inans. 1 1 was i ron- 
tipped, with a wocKhm shaft about 
two foot long, to which was at- 
tache(i a cord. 

Acne* (i.) A, rosacea, or gutta 
rosea, a congestion of the blood- 
vess(ds of tin; face, resulting in 
red patches and the formation of 
pimples. The most sevei’e form 
occurs on tho nose, after long 
over 'indulgence in alcohol, and 
leads to hypertr()phy of the skin. 
It is treated surgically. A milder 
chronic flush, often seen in women, 
is alleviated by general attention 
to health, and the local applica- 
tion of sulphur ointment. (2.) A. 
inilgaris. the pimples often oeeur- 
ring between pulx;rty and adoles- 
cence, is due to poor circulation 
and nutrition. Tonics, careful 
dieting^ and the local use of sul- 
phur ointment are the best rem- 
edies. 

Accemets, or Acbmites (‘the 
Sleenlass Ones’), communities of 
monks who in tho 5th and Gth 
centuries, in Constantinople and 
elsewhere, carried on devotions 
‘without ceasing’ day or night. 
Excommunicated in KH. 

Acollas, Emi LE (1826-91), French 
professor of law and ix)litician ; 
advocated extreme revolutionary 
ideas. Chief works: Manvel de 
Proit Civil (1869-74) ; Les Droits 
Mu Peuple, Cours de Droit Poli- 
tique (1873); Philosophie de la 
Science Politique (1877). 
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Acolytes, youths in holy orders 
who assisted in the ritual of the 
early church ; now, candidate for 
the priesthood in the fourth stage 
of initiation. 

Aconcagua, (i.) Tho most 
mountainous prov. of Central 
Chile, between the Pacific and the 
crest of the Andes, watered by 
river of same name ; bounded on 
the N. Iw CoQuimbo, and on the 
B. by Valparaiso and Santiago. 
Area, 6,332 sq. in. Pop. (lfS6 
113,165. Cap. San Felipe, (i.j 
Volcano, the highest summit ol 
the Andes and of tho New 
World, in prov. Mendoza, Argen- 
tina. Alt. 23.080 ft. The first 
.uscont was made in 1897, by Zur- 
briggen. See Fitz Gerald’s High- 
est Andes (ITO). 

Aconcio, Aconzio, or Acon- 
TIUS, Giacomo (1492-1656). Tyrol- 
ese phi lasopher, theologian, and 
engineer; reclaimed large tracts 
of waste land along the b.ankB of 
the Thames, part of which he re- 
ceived from Elizabeth as a ivward. 
He dedicated to his patroness 
his Stratagenuita Satamr (1565). 

Aconite {Aconitvm), Monks- 
hood, Wolksrane, or Biaik 
Hookrt, a genua of the order 
Banuncul^eie, common in tem- 
perate regions of Europe and Asia. 
A. wipellvs. supposed native of 
Britain, and often cultivatcnl in 
garden^ is a jRTcnnial plant from 
two to SIX feet high, and has dark- 
green, deeply-eleft leaves, and a 
long branched head of deep-blue 
flowers; the sepals are potaloid, 
and resemble a IukkI, whence the 
IKjpular name. All parts of tho 
plant are very poisonous. The 
root has often Ixxjii mistaken 
for horse-radish ; but while tho 
latter is cylindrical^ and is often 
branched, the aconite roc^t is ta- 
pering, pointed, and unbranched. 
Aconite applied to the akin and 
mucous membranes produces first 
tingling, then iiumbneH.s. In medi- 
cinal doses it acts asan antipyretic, 
lessening the force, frequency, ana 
volume of the pulse, and causing 
perspiration. It is also ust‘d ex- 
ternally and internally for neu- 
ralgia, lumbago, and rheumatic 
paims. Its effects are due to tho 
three alkaloids, aconitine, lienz- 
aconine, and aconine, each of which 
fxisacssos some quality peculiar 
to itsedf, and sometimes antago- 
nistic to those of the other two. 
For fuller details of these, see Dr. 
Cash’s article, Brit. Med. Jour., 
Oct. 8, 1898, The symptoms of 
poisoning are first tingling of 
the tongue and general numbnevss 
of the mouth, tlien cold sweats 
and giddiness, followed i^rhaps 
by insensibility, with failing cir- 
culation and respiration. Treat- 
ment is first emptying the stom- 
ach with either a stomach-tube or 
an emetic. Stimulants should be 
given freely afterwards, and the 
sufferer put into a bed, with hot 


Aoorn-Bliellf 

bottles to the extremities if they 
are cold. , Artificial respiration 
with friction must bo used if 
necessary, and the medical man 



Aconite, with Flower and Fruit. 


will use hyiiodennio injecitions of 
strychnine or digitalis.- Winter 
Aconite {Eranthis hyemalis), a 
small herbaceous plant of the or- 
der Kanunciilaceip, with butter- 
cup-like flowers, grows freely in 
gaidens, thrives well under the 
shade of trees, and flowers with 
the snowdrop. 

Acorn. I^Oak. 

Acorn-8hells(lla^nu«),marine 
crustaceans found iiurast numl^rs 
attached to mks between tide- 
marks. Owing to their white 



Acorn-shell and Section. 


sh(‘ll, composed of a series of limy 
plates, and their sedentary habit, 
they were long supposed to be 
molluscs; but the life -history 
proves definitely their relation to 
the lower Crustacea. Save for the 
six pairs of two- branched feet, 
the adult displays few crustacean 
characters, and the life-bistory 
affords a remarkable example of 
degeneration. The food consists 
of minute particles, filtered from 
the water oy moans of the legs. 
The most notable difference from 
the allied barnacle is the absence 
of a stalk. 
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Acosta, Gabriel d* (c. 1594- 
1040), al^ known as Uriel 
d’Aoobta, a Portuguese of noble 
birth; bom at Omrto; brought 
np a Roman Catholic; adopted 
Judaism, but was afterwards ex- 
communicated for opposing the 
teaching, of the rabbis. For the 
publication of his Exanien dos 
TradiQoem Pharisee (1024) he 
Auflfen^ fine and imprisonment. 
See his autobiography, Exemplar 
Hamawe Vitte (1847). Gutzkow 
mode him the hero of a tragedy, 
Urid Acosta. 

Acosta. JoAQUiM (d. 1853), ex- 
plorer ana geographer, who pene- 
trated the northern districts of S. 
America (liHU-do), giving special 
attention to the history of the 
early- Spanish settlements, as in 
the hook Gomprndio Historico dd 
Dcsciihrirmmto y Oolonizacion de 
la Nueva Granada (184S), and 
Smenario de la Naeva Granada 
(1849). 

Acosta, Jose d’ (153‘J-l^), 
Spanish Jesuit and historian; 
only known by his famous H isioria 
Natural y Moral de las Indias^ 
written originally in Latin, but 
first publiSiod in Spanish in 
Seville (ITO). Tt was published 
iii London in English, translated 
by Edward Grimstone, in l()03^nd 
a French version Iw Robert Reg- 
nault appeared in Paris in IGOfi. 

Acoustics, stricttly speaking^ is 
the science of sound in relation 
to hearing. (For a discnission of 
the physical characteristics of the 
aerial vibrations which produce 
the sensation of noise sen Sound, 
and for the*lhoro purely physio- 
logical side of the, question soo 
Ea,r.) The conditions under 
which an aerial distil rbaiuje is 
audible as, sound cannot Ix^ do- 
s.iribod with accuraijy. If we 
confine our attention to musical 
sounds, or sounds of definite pitch, 
wo know tli/ft the numlK^r of vi- 
brations per second must lie f)0- 
twiMm two limits; but the limits 
differ for ditfiTinit ears. Roughly 
speaking, the lower limit may be 
set at from 2) to 30 vibrations per 
second, and the upper limit at 
al)out 70,000. Cases have beim 
observed in which the ear was 
not sensitive to a C'ortain range of 
high-pitched notes, but could near 
notes both of lower and of higher 

itoh. When the sound has no 

efinite pitch, the condition of 
audibility seems to lie a certain 
abruptness of cliangc of pressure, 
such as we have in a tap or a lilow. 
The cliange may be very slight, 
but it must 1 k' Hufficicntly abrupt. 
In judging (»f the direction from 
which a sound comes, wo require 
the ears to bo at differtmt dis- 
tances from the source of sound ; 
o:, to express it more accurately, 
the ears must bo affected simul- 
toaeously by the samedisturlmnoe 
in Qifferent phase. For example, 
if a sound bo iinxluced at a point 


in the plane which paasos medi- 
ally through the bead and bisects 
at right angles the line joining 
the oars, it is impossible for the 
hearer to say where the sound 
eomes from. 

An important practical branch 
of acoustics is the construction 
of musical instruments, the aim 
being to produce tones pleasing 
to the ear. It is hero that the 
far-reaching principle of reso- 
nanoe finds its earlit^st and most 
familiar illustmtions. By suit- 
ably-e(jnstructed cavities or tubes, 
within which the air vibrates 
naturally in definite periods, 
sounds having these periods are 
powerfully rcinforcecL In thw 
way we pnxluct^ the various quali- 
ties of tone associajtcd with trum- 
pets, organ piix3s, flutes, and wind 
instruments generally. Tt is well 
to distinguish between true reso- 
nance, in which the Ixxly, sympa- 
thetically vibrating to the original 
sound, absorbs energy and gives 
it forth again, and ordinary re- 
flection or e(‘hoiiig, in which (lie 
.sound is simifiy thrown liapk from 
a surbice, such as the walla of a 
hall, a rock, or a fomst. The ap- 

S lication of acoustic prinici]31es in 
, le construction of a large hifil 
is still little understocxl. Experi- 
ence has h‘(l to the construction 
of rectangular luills, aial the rcasfm 
is obvious. A hall with part of 
its walls in a cinudar form must 
of necessity give rise to focal con- 
centration of rays of sound after 
reflection; and if the hall is large, 
a person idacod, at such a focus 
will h(‘ar the original sound and 
an echo separat<xl, distinctly in 
time. Iiord Rayleigh’s Theory of 
Sound (2 vols., 2nd ed. 1894-6) is 
the most complete treatise on the 
subject. Helmholtz’s Tonempfmd^ 
ungen^ or Sensations qf Tone (Eng. 
trahis., 2iul wl. 1885), is one of the 
classics ( J .'xuentific literature, and 
discusses in a masterly manner 
many of the most profound prob- 
lems connected with the se.nse of 
hearing. 

Acoyapo, or San Sebastian, 
tn., Nicaragua, dep. Chontales, 
Central America. Pop. 6,600. 

Acquavlva delle Pont!, tn., 
Apulia, S.^ Italy, at the foot of 
the Apennines, 18 m. s.w. of Bari. 
Pop. (1901) 11,113. 

AcquI, tn. and episc. see, prev. 
Alessandria, Italy, on tlio Bqr- 
mida, 21 m. a.w. of Alessandria, 
with hot .sulphur springs (men- 
tioned by Pliny, xxi. 2); temp. 
1 15°-167'' F. The Gothic (•ath^ral 
dates from the 12th century. Pop. 
(1901) 13,940. 

Acquiescence) a term some- 
what vaguely used to express an 
equitable principle applied both 
by English and Scottish oourts. 
If, with full knowledge of his 
rights, a man s^s another person 
about to commit, or in the course 
of committing, an act infringing 


those rights, and he stands by in 
such a manner as to induce that 
person to believe tliat he a^nts 
to what is being done, he will not 
afterwards Ik) heard in complaint 
of the act. hi this sense acquf- 
escencse may be defined as quies- 
cence under such circumstances 
m that assent may be rci^iiably 
inferred from it. It is an instance 
of the law of ostopix^l by words 
or coiiducit. See De Busscho v. 
Alt, 8 Oh. 1>. p. 314 ; also Laches 
and Mora. 

Acquired Characters* See 

Heredity and \/eismann. 

Acquittal, the absolving by 
order of the court of a person tried 
for a criminal offence. In Eng- 
land there must first bo a verdict 
of not guilty, or a successful plea 
of pardon or of autrefois actpiit 
or autrefois conriet : and in Scot- 
land a verdict of not guilty or 
not proven, or a successful plea 
of imrdou or tholed an assize. 

Acquittance, in English law a 
release or written disclmrgr' of a 
sum of money or <lebt due. 

Acre, a British and American 
land measure, equal to 4,840 so. 
yds. or niff wj. m. Forty nxis 
(Rum. quarmtena; Eng. /ur- 
long—4,e, ^furrow-l<yng^)hyon{i nxl 
make one rood ; the acre was made 
up of 4 rcKxls lying side by side. 
An early law (33 Ed. i.) d<*fined 
the acre as 10 perches in length 
and 4 in breadth ; by Geo. iv. c. 
V. s. 74, iheimiMu ial acre was es- 
tablished for land measureuuuit 
throughout the United King- 
dom. Tho old Scottish and Irish 
acres were larger than the im- 
lierial acrc\ A table of land meas- 
ures of the world will be found 
under Weights and Measukkh. 
Tho ancient expression ‘Gixl’s 
a(;re’ (Ger., Gottesarker) r(‘f(*rr(!d 
to the churchyard. Th(* formula 
‘ Throe acres tuid a cow ’ ludd 
jxiforo tho British cottager ns an 
ideal of prospiirity to be attained 
by political means, (paginated on 
a Birmingham handbill, and was 
much us^ during tho general 
election of Nov. 188.5. In 
1^2 the Rt. Hon. Jesse ( ’ollings 
intr<jdiux‘d bills n^spooting allot- 
ments and small hoWings, em- 
bodying this principle. 

Acre, St. Jean iv (Turk. Akka; 
O.T. Accho; N.T. Ptolemais; the 
Ace of Strabo), city and seajxirt, 
Syria on promontory at foot of 
^It. Carmel. The city is famous 
for its many sieges:— (1) 1104, 
taken by first Crusaders, and re- 
taken by Saracens (1187); (2) 1191, 
t.aken by third Crusaders, under 
Richani Coeur de Lion and Pliilip 
Augustus, and handed over to 
Knights of St. John (Fr. St, Jean, 
whence its modern name), and re- 
taken by Saracens (1291); (3) 1^ 
captured by the Turks ; (4) 17W 
besieged for sixty-one dlays m 
Bonaparte, who failed to take it 
owing to the heroic defence made 
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by Sir Sidney Smith atwi Jezzar 
Pasha ; (5) 181^2, taken by Ibrahim 
Pasha, and held by him for ci^ht 
yetirs; (OJ 1840, captured by com- 
bined British, Austrian, and Turk- 
ish fleets. The old(‘r fortifications, 
much breached, may be traced 
outside later ones. Pop. 11,000 
(8,iKK) Moslems ; 3,000 Christiana, 
Jews, and others). 

Acri, tn. and prov., Calabria, 
S. Italy. The town is on the 
Mucone, 20 m. n.n.k. of Cosenza. 
Pop. (IIK)I) 13,132. 

Acrisiust kin^ of Argos, and 
father of Danao, whom he shut 
up in a tower, because an oracle 
had foretold that her child would 
kill him. See Danak and Pek- 

MKUS. 

Acrobat, literally one who walks 
on tiptoe, but commonly applied 
to a person who practises feats of 
personal agility, such as tumbling, 
vaulting, and particularly walk- 
ing, dancing, etc., on rolling balls, 
pyramids of chairs, etc., and espe- 
cially on the slack or tight rope, 
a feat which was popular among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
The Chiarinis and Kolter were 
famous in this line, and, in the 
10th f;entury, Farioso, Madame 
Saqui, Diavolo, and Blondin. 
See Morton’s ed. of Le Roux and 
Garnier’s AvrokUa mvd, Mmntc- 
hanks (181K)). 

Acroceraunian or Cekaunian 
Mountains, Allmnia, on Adriatic 
coast, FiUioixjan Turkey, lat. 40'’ 
15' N. ; highest iieak, Tchika (6,300 
ft.); forms Cape Linguctta or 
G h )ssa ( Acrocerau nia), 40 m. E. N . K. 
of Otranto. 

Acrochordon, cord-shaped out- 
growths of the skin, occurring in 
feeble and old persons. They may 
}ye cut off, or touched with strong 
caustic. 

Acrography is onfe of the nu- 
merous mouern methods of repro- 
ducing pictures or designs. By 
means of a hydraulic press a mass 
of finely-powdered chalk is con- 
verted into a coherent block with 
a slightly shining surface. On 
this surface the aesign is drawn 
with a finely-pcjinted brush dipjied 
in a gelatinous ink. By means 
of a velvet i)ad or light brush the 
loose chalk is removed from the 
surface of the plate, leaving the 
parts covered with the ink, which 
now stand up on the surface as if 
the plate woro^ an engraved wowl 
block. After it has been dipped 
in a solution of silica, the chalk 
plate is used for the pnxiuotion 
of a stereotype or electrotype 
plate by the usual proca^ and 
that in turn for rcprt^ucing the 
original picture or design. 

Acrolein, or Acrylic Alde- 
hyde, OH 2 CH. CHO,is a colourless 
liquid with a most pungent odour, 
and violent action on the mucous 
membrane. It is prepared by dis- 
nlling glycerin with a dehydrat- 
ing agent, and its presence is the 


IMirtial cause of the peculiar odour 
of burnt fat. On oxidation it 
yields acrylic acid. 

Acroliths, ancient (li*eek stut^ 
lies of wood, or of ordinary stoiu*, 
with marble head, arms, and legs. 
They were frequently covereil 
with thin plates of gold. 

Acromegaly, a disease clausing 
general enlargement of the bones, 
cspetnally those of the heiul, feet, 
and hands ; usually cxjcurring be- 
tween theagesof twenty and forty, 
most frequently in females, amt 
lasting for ten or twenty years 
Udore death. The cause is still 
uncertain, though disease of tln^ 
pituiUry mxly is generally found 
associated with it; and no very 
offtxjtive treatineiit has been dis- 
covered. It is often associated 
with some nerve lesion -e.ff, 
atrophy of the optic nerve— but 
the intellect is generally unirn- 


name given by the Greeks to the 
fortifi^ eminenetis round which 
so many of their towns ivere 
built. The acroiiolis served also 
as a 8acn?d enclosure, in which 
w'cro placed the principal temples 
and works of art. Among the 
most famous arc the AijroiKilis of 
Mycena*, Tiryns, Argos, Corinth, 
Thebes, Pergamum, and in par- 
ticular Athens, the last Ixung 
generally n^ferred to as ‘ the 
Acropolis* without qualification. 
The Aiiropolis of Athens (called 
also Ceeropia, from its i-eputed 
Pelasgian founder, King Cecrops) 
is a rocky eminence, precipitous 
on all sides except the west, 
rising about 150 ft. from the 
Attic plain, and enclosing on its 
summit a plateau of an irregular 
oval 8hapt\ measuring from east 
to west 1,150 ft., and from north 
to south 600 ft. Prior to tlie 6th 



Pla7i of the Acropolis, 


paired. See Hinsdale’s Acrmncg- 

Acromion, the distal imd [i.e. 
the end farthest removed from 
the iKiint of attachment) of the 
spine of the scapula or snuulder- 
bladc. It receives the extreme 
part of the claviiJe or collar-bone, 
and gives attachment to the del- 
toid and trapezoid muscles. In 
man it is an enlarged process, 
called the acromial process, which 
forms the summit of the shoulder. 

Acrophony, a tenn applied to 
a stage in the development of 
alphanetical writing— Wsr. to the 
use of a picture of an ohjtnjt, or of 
a symbolical picture of an object, 
to represent the first syllable of 
the name of that objeijt, and (later) 
to represent the first Rf»und of that 
syllable. See Isaac Taylor’s The 
Alphabet, 

Acropolis, The (Gr. akros, 

‘ lofty r polisy ‘a city’), was the 


century H.C. an ancient Pelfisgian 
wall surrounded the plateau ; but 
this had fallen into ruin, except 
on the north side, and was ni- 
plaiifnl along the south escarpment 
by the wall of Cimon. Rijund the 
base of the hill, esiiecially on the 
south, were grouped numerous 
temples and theati'es, the chief 
of these being the Temple of ACs- 
culapius, the Theatre of Dio- 
nysus, and the Odwm of HenKl 
Atticus. The whole area of the 
summit was occupied by a si'ries 
of edifices, the most hunous and 
the most imiKirtaiit artistically in 
the world’s history. These were 
the outcome of the creative spirit 
of Athens when at the height 
of her fame. Pericles gave the 
impetus; Phidias, with a band 
of architects -Mnesiclcs, Ictinus, 
Callicrates, and othei’s - were the 
creators. Among thejw buildings 
were the Propylaea, the Pinaco- 
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tho(%theTomploof Nike Apteros, 
the Er(.*cth(iU!n, the Parthenon, 
etc. See Athens ; also Pennjse’s 
Principles of Athenian Architec- 
ture (new ed. 1880); Buniouf’s 
IJAcropoleimi); Botticher’s 
AkropoHs von Athens (1888). 

Acropyrum is aRenusof grasses 
of which the well; known weed 
couch-grass or quitch-grass (A, 
repens) is the most important 
srxsciea. This plant is somewhat 
difficult to abolish in cultivated 
land, on account of its creeping, 
jointed, underground stem. The 
only way is to follow the plough 
at each cultivation, and pick out 
the couch-grass and burn it. 

Acrostic* a verso or verses in 
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with aleph; each of the eight verses 
of the second division begins with 
the second letter, heth; and so on, 
through the twenty-two letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. The best 
known Knglish ^nistics are an 
ingenious collection by Sir John 
Davies, called written to 

Queen Elizabeth, the initial lettei-s 
of each forming the words ‘ Eliza- 
betha Regina.^ Addison has a 
paper (Suectator^ No. 60) on ‘ Wit 
of the Monkish Ages, in Modem 
Times,* in which he includes the 
acnxstic among * several kinds of 
false wit* 

Acroteria, or Aorotbus, small 
pedestals on buildings, on which 
are placed statues or ornamental 


Act 

has other technical meanings, such 
as a legal d<x!ument in writmg 
which a party executes as his act 
and deed. The terms ‘act of party’ 
and ‘act of law * distinguish a vol- 
untary act from a mere external* 
event, as a Imnkruptcy, death of 
an intestate, etc., which involun- 
tarily transfer rights. 

( 3 .) Of BANKUurrcY. See Bank- 

RUKrCY. 

( 4 .) Of God. In English law 
an accident is said to be due to the 
act of God when, without human 
intervention, it arises from natural 
causes of suc h a kind or degree 
that no exi^erieno* or care which 
can reasonably l)e expected could 
have foreseen or guarded against 



2'he AcropoliSy AthenSy as it was in the tiiM of Pericles, 


which the initial letters of the 
lines, when read in oixler, spell 
a name, word, or i)hrase. The 
acrostic is ^ of ancient origin, 
known specimens dating back to 
the 4th century. Some sacred 
Greek verses, quoted by Euse- 
bius, bishojj of CiEsarea, in the 4th 
century, an3 written so that the 
initial letters spell the phrase, 
‘Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the Saviour.* The first letters of 
the five Greek words of this phrase 
spell the word ichthus, ‘a fish;* 
hence the use of the fish as a sym- 
bol for the Saviour. The Hebrew 
form of acrostic, as seen in several 
of the psalms, is alphabetical. In 
the 110th Psalm, each of the eight 
verses of the first division begins 


finiala; also the statues or orna- 
ments thus pltmed. 

Act. (l.) The division of a 
drama into acta, unknown to the 
Greeks, was employed first by the 
Homans; all the comedies of Plau- 
tus and Terence had five acts. 
Shakespeare never departed from 
that number; but modern plays 
have three, four, or five. The con- 
clusion of an act is marked by 
the fall of the act drop, and by a 
pause of a few minutes called the 
entf^acte, 

( 2 ,) In Law. A juristic act has 
been defined as ‘a manifestation 
of the will of a priyato individual 
directed to theorigin, termination, 
or alteration of rights.* (See Hol- 
land, Jurisprudencey p. 98.) It 


them, such as storms, tempests and 
lightning, an extraordinarily high 
tide, or severe frost, or an excep- 
tional fall of snow or rain. In the 
absence of a special contract, no 
person is held liable for damage 
caused by the act of God. See 
Nugent V, Smith, L.R. I C.P.D. 
423; Broom*sZcf/tfZJIfaa;iww; Pol- 
lock, On Coniraxits. 

( 5 .). Op Grace, an Act of the 
Scottish Parliament of 1696, c. .32 
(amended by 6 Geo. iv. c. 62), 
compelling creditors to provide 
for the aliment of imprisoned 
debtors without means of sup* 
port. By the Debtors (Scotland) 
Act, 1880, iniprisonment for civil 
debt was, with exceptions, alx)l-* 
ished. 
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(6.) Of Parliament, alaw made 
by the Xing in Parliament. It 
must paH8 both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and receive the royal assent, 
which may be given either in per- 
son or by commission. It may 
bo introduced in either house: 
but by practice and usage, basea 
upon resolutions of the Commons 
01 1671 and 1678^ the House of 
Lords neither initiates nor amends 
money bills. An act liegins as a 
bill, and a bill is either public or 
private. Pu^ic bills are intro- 
duced by a member by motion for 
leave. Private bills, which include 
all bills for the particular interest 
or benefit of individuals or cor- 
porations, are introduced on the 
petition of the parties interested. 
Public bills pass through the stages 
of first and second re-^ing, com- 
mittee, report, and third reading 
in both houses, and afterwards re- 
wdve the royal assent. Private 
bills pass through the same stages ; 
but after the second re4ading in 
each house they are sent to a 
special committee, and unless the 
c(nnmittee find the preamble of 
the bill pr(jved, it proceeds no 
further, but is thrown out. When 
hills have received the royal as- 
sent, and become acts, they are 
more elalDorately divided. Public 
bills become public and general 
acts, cited by the regnal year or 
years (and session 1 or 2), and chap- 
t(T nuinlx^rs in arabic. Private 
bills l.)oconie (a) local and personal 
acts, with the chapter numlx^rs 
in roman; {h) private acts, printed 
by the King’s printer, with arabic 
italic numbers; and (r;) private 
acts not so printed. The acta of 
the session form one statute ; but 
since 14?^ the particular chapters 
have been given titles, and since 
1793 an act comes into force from 
the date at which it receiver the 
royal assent, unless some other 
date is specified by the act it^lf. 
Acta require no promulgation, 
though there is a hat, sometimes 
called the Proinulqatim List, of 
departments and officials to whom 
copies are sent. Public acts are 
binding on all, and all are pre- 
sumed to know what is in them, 
and the judges take cognizance of 
them. Since 1850 all acts are pub- 
lic, unless the contrary is stated. 
In the absence of any contrary 
intention, public acts extend to 
Great Britain and Ireland, but 
not to the Channel Islands or the 
Isle of Man. They do not affect 
the crown unless the crown is 
named. Nearly all acts now re- 
ceive short titles (a practice which 
has grown up since 1845), and the 
Short Titles Act, 1892, provides 
them where not previously exist- 
ing. Col lecti ve titles are alsp m ven 
to groups of acts dealing with the 
same subject. Acts are ei ther per- 
manent or temporary, but many 
(about 100) of the latter are epn- 
tinued every year by the Expiring 


Laws Continuance Act. Statutes 
may !:» repealed, either expressly 
or by implication, as being incon- 
sistent with more recent legisla- 
tion. Since Lord Brougham’s Act 
(1850) the repeal of a roix>aling 
act does not revive the enactment 
roixialed. In England, acts are 
always in foi-ce until repealed; 
but by Scots law some old a(jts 
of the Scottish Parliament, which 
have never been repealed, are yet 
held to have lost their force by 
desuetude. The first complete 
authorized edition of the English 
statutes was printed by the Record 
Commissioners between 1810 and 
1824; but there wei'e several pri- 
vate editions before that. The 
acts of England extend from 121^ 
to 170(); those of Scotland from 
the reign of Jamas T., alx)ut 1424, 
to 1706; those of Ireland from 1310 
to 1800; those of Great Britain 
from 1706 to 1800; and those of 
the United Kingdom from 1801. 
See also Adoptive Airrs, Inter- 
pretation Act, Locus Standi, 
PoYNiNGs’s Law, Parliament, 
Parliamentary Committees, 
Parliamentary -Deposits, Ref- 
erees, and Statute Law Re- 
vision; Hardcastlo, On ; 

Maxwell, On Statutes ; and May’s 
Pailiaincntary Practice, 

(7.) Of Sederunt, an enactment 
or ordinance of the Court of Ses- 
sion. Although at one time their 
scope was greater. Acts of Sede- 
runt are now practically confined 
to regulating pnicedure, and mak- 
ing provision, under statutory 
authority, for giving effect to cur- 
tain Acts of Parliament. To pass 
an Act of Sederunt a quorum 
of nine judges is required. Stie 
Ghmui’s Encyc. 0 / Scots Imw. 

(8.) Of Settlement. The, or, 
by title, the ‘Act for the further 
Limitation of the Crown, and 
Ijotter Securing the Rights and 
Liberties of the Subject,^ was 
passed in the session 1700-1, under 
a Tory ministry. The successiun 
to the c^o^vn was an urgent ques- 
tion, owing to William and Mary 
having had no issue, and owing to 
the death ( J uly 170U) of the Duke 
of Glouce.ster, the Princess (later 
Queen) Anne’s sole surviving 
child. It cut awav the hereditary- 
right claim of the elder branch of 
the Stuart house, and gave par- 
liamentary right to the house of 
Hanover, bv providing that, on 
the death of Anne, and in the ab- 
sence of issue, the crown should 
go to the Electress Sophia of Han- 
over, granddaughter of James I., 
and her descendants, * being Prot- 
estants.’ In eight articles, in 
addition to the succession arrange- 
ment, the act made important 
provisions The sovereign must 
DO in communion with the Church 
of England; no war should be 
waged without consent of Parlia- 
ment for the foreign dominions 
of the sovereign, u a foreigner 
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(a clause duo to the policy and 
wars of William iii. ) ; the sover- 
eign should not go abroad without 
consent of Parliament (roi)ealed 
after accession of George i.); the 
full Privy Council (not a mere 
committee or clique) should lie 
recognized, consulted, and have 
weight, and members agreeing to 
the decisions should sign such 
resolutions (an artificial attempt, 
ended in 1705, to secure responsi- 
bility of ministers)) no foreigner 
should b(',come a Privy Counoillor 
or a member of either house, or 
hold commission or office from 
the crown, or receive a grant of 
lands from the crown (a (tlause 
due to resentment of William iii.’s 
Dutch favouritism); no holder of 
office or pension under the crown 
should sit in the House of Com- 
mons (a clause designed to prewent 
the house from lieing packed with 
royal nominees and supporters; 
hut, as an implied remMy, really 
worse than the disease, for had it 
not been revised in 1705, it would 
have excluded ministers from the 
Housti of Commons, would thus 
have reduced its control over the 
cixecutiv(3 and ixilicy, and would 
have hamixired the growth of the 
cabi net as a link between execu ti ve 
and legislature, making it virtu- 
ally, as in the prasidential cabinet 
in the United States, a mere body 
of heads of departments) ; judges 
should hold their commissions 
during good conduct— gwam diu sc 
hene (7men?»4— should have fixed 
salaries, and should lie removed 
only^ on iictition of bfjth houses 
(an important provision towards 
securing the purity and ind(;ix)nd- 
ence of the bench against royal 
and executive device and ixjwer, 
as under the Stuarts) ; no pardon 
under the Great S(*al— from 
the ci-own and exeeutivc^should 
be pleadc'd as a bar to an impeacli- 
ment by the Commons (a clause 
the significance of which is con- 
tained in its commentary on the 
impeachments of Danby, Somers, 
and others). Eighteenth century 
politicians, espc^cially Whig, saw 
in the Act of Settlement part of 
the ‘Bible of the Constitution,’ 
See Cabinet, Crown; Stubbs’s 
Select Charters, App., for text; 
Hallam’s Const. Hist, of Eng., 
Ranke’s Hist, qf Eng. in 17th Cent., 
Lecky’8//t«i. of Eng. in ISth Cent,, 
and Bagehot’s Eng. Constitution, 
for bearing on party and on polit- 
ical conditions. 

(o.) Of Toleration (May 24, 
1689), a title given specially to 
Act 1 Wm. and M. c. 18, con- 
firmed by 10 An. c. 2, relaxing the 
stringency of the Act of Uni- 
formity, the Five Mile Act, and 
the Conventicle Act. It gave re- 
ligious freiidom to all dissentijrs 
from the Church of England, ex- 
cept to Roman Catholics and 
Unitarians. The same freedom 
was extended to Scotland. Other 
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Famous British Aptors. 




John Philip Kwublo u * Hninlet.' 
(After Lawrence.) 
Edmund Kean ai ' Hamlet' 


David Oarrick aa ' Hamlet* 
Mrs. Slddone ae the 'Tragic Mnee.' 


Thomae Betterton. 
Charles Kemble as * Kwmeo.' 
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Acts of Toleration are 53 Geo. in. 
c. 160» romovinjf civil disabilities 
of Unitarians ; 0 Geo. iv. c. 17, 
repealing provisions of the Test 
Act and Corporation Act ; 10 Geo. 
IV. c. 7, the Homan Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act. See llallam’s Comt. 
Hut. qf Kng. 

(lo.) Of Union. See Scotland, 
History. 

( 1 1 . ) Of Unifokm ity. See Uni- 

FOHMITY. 

Acta (Lat. ‘transactions’) was 
a title given to variou.s records, 
memorials, or minutes published 
in Roman times. The/ may 1x5 
treated under the following heads: 
—(1.) Acta poyuli, or acta diunitty 
an official journal of impor- 
tant events, both public and pri- 
vate, which was published daily 
in ancient Rome after 59 b.c. 
The original iwta were deposited 
in the state archives aftcT a cer- 
tain time. They contained im- 
perial and magisterial notices 
and decrees, resolutions and dis- 
cussions of th(i senate, yiossibly 
the results of chariot-races, ad- 
vertisements of births, marriages, 
divorces, and deaths. No genuine 
acta Q,TO extant, though fifteen 
spurious fragments have been 
published by Pighius (1015). (2.) 
Acta senatus^ the minutes of the 
transactions in the senate — tho 
title acta is an abbreviation of 
commentarii —first pub- 

lished by J ulius Cmsar as consul 
in 69 ao. They were kept in the 
imperial archives, Ijeing accessible 
only to senators; or in soparatij 
parts of public libraries, lieing 
then accessible only by .special 
perraiasion of the city prefect. 
(3.) Actafratrum /EvaJdum, min- 
utes of the vEval brotherhood, a 
priestly college in ancient Rome. 
Important fragments covering 
the ptjriod from 14-241 A.i). have 
been found, and edited by Henzen 
(1874). 

Acta Pilatl, or Gksta Pilati 
(‘Acts of Pilate’), the name of an 
apocryplial work giving, by way 
of an official report purporting 
to liave lieon drawn up under 
Pilate’s orders, an account of the 
trial, crucifixion, and resurrection 
of Jesus. It is, of course, by no 
means improbable that Pilate fur- 
nished the Empipr Tiberius with 
some record of his dealings with 
Je.sus ; but as it is extremely 
unlikely that such would ever 
become public property, the refer- 
ences made by Justin and Tertul- 
lian probably attach themselves 
to some spurious composition de- 
signed to fill up the blank. Euse- 
bius speaks of heathen Acta Pilati 
circulated in the Galerian persecu- 
tion for the purix)^. of brining 
the Christian passion story into 
disrepute, but seems to know 
nothing of a Christian writing 
under that title. The extant Acts 
of Pilate IS written from a Chris- 
tian standpoint; and although it 


was known in some form to Eni- 
phanius towards the close of tiie 
4th century, it has no claim to 
authenticity, but is probably con- 
nected in its origin both with the 
heathen acts (by way of confuta- 
tion) and with the earlier narra- 
tive alluded to by Justin. It now 
forms ch. 1-16 of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus. See Pilate. 

Acta Sanctorum (Lat. ‘The 
Acts of the Siiints’), also Acta 
Marty rum j * Actsof the Martyrs’), 
is the titlegiven to a vast col lection 
of legends and histories of all the 
saints in lioth the anciimt martyr- 
ologies of the Eastern rand Western 
Churches and in thecah*ndarof the 
modern Chuifh of Rome. It w^ 
lie^iin in 1643, and the work is still 
going on. The idea of making this 
exhaustive collection originated 
with a learned Jesuit, Herilxirt 
Rosweyd, of Bois lo Due, about 
the end of the 16th century. At his 
dc«ath it was taken up by John van 
Bolland (1596-16^)), and under his 
guidance asociety of Jesuits, called 
hoUandists after their leader, was 
formed to carry on the work. Sixty- 
one volumes, most of which con- 
tain more than a thousand closely 

{ irinted pages in double columns, 
lavo appeared, with an index 
(1875). The calendar from Jan- 
uary to OctolxT has been over- 
taken, twelve volume.s being re- 
quired for October alone. 

Actseon, in classic mythology a 
famous hunter, whom the goddess 
Artemis changed into a stag, b)- 
caime ho saw her bathing ; iii this 
form his dogs tore him to pieces. 
Seo Ovid’s Metamorphoses^ bk. 
iii. 

Acte Additionnel. VActe ad- 
ditionncl aux Constitutums de 
f’A’m/nVc was i.ssued byNaixileon 
on April 23, 1815, during the 
‘ Hundred Day.^* as a con(;ession 
to Liberal politicians. It con- 
tained provisions for individual 
liberty and freedom of the pre.ss, 
and was an advance upon *Tht5 
Charter’ of Louis xviii., June 
1814, based on English models. 

Actlan Games, The, were in- 
stituted by Octavius in commemo- 
ration of nis gi'cat naval victory 
over Antony and Cleopatra (b.c. 
31) at Actium. They included 
mu.sif.al contests, wrestling, horse- 
racing, and, in memory of the 
battle, sea-fights. They were held 
every fifth year. 

Actinaut, any ves.sel or torpedo 
which, propelled by self-contained 
power, can be steered on or be- 
neath the surface of the water by 
a distant operator through the 
medium of a ray (Gr. aktis) or 
electric current,^ without the in- 
tervention of wires. Patents for 
the direction of vessels in this 
manm?r have been granted to 
Messrs. Orling and Armstrong, 
Lieut. Fiske, U.S.N., Mr. A. A. 
Govan, and others. See New Lib- 
eral Remewt June 1901. 


Acting. The art of acting, 
in its mcBern sense, is of com- 
paratively recent development. 
Indeed, even until Shakes;3eare’s 
day acting consisted of recitation 
rather than impersonation, and 
for long afterwards the nature of 
the stage— a promontory jutting 
out into the audience— forbade 
anything like histrionic realism. 
Realism was almost impossible 
in the huge theatres in which 
Betterton and Garrick, Mrs. Sid- 
dons and John Kemble, Kean 
and Macrcady played their parts. 

But even in the 17th and 18th 
centuries the art pf acting had 
come to have its two schools— the 
school of ‘nature.’ aiming at Iciust 
at realism; and the school of ‘art’ 
or artificiality, whose chief object 
is impressiveness. John Philip 
Kemble was the personification of 
‘art’ at his tet, and ‘artificiality’ 
at his worst— stilted or stately, sol- 
emn or severe. Edmund Kean was 
the personification of ‘nature’ — 
fresh, unconventional individual, 
but often crude and violent to ex- 
cess. The niajori ty of players, how- 
ever, are not to 1x3 thus labeled. 
Mrs. Biddons, more stately than 
oven Kemble, could bo almost as 
unrestrained as Kean. Kemble’s 
Brutus cannot have b(.‘en more 
majestic than Irving’s Charles the 
First. It may perhajis lie said 
that the greatest actors are to 
be found among those who have 
been leivst fettered by the tram- 
mols of tradition. 

The true actor, accorcling to M, 
Coquelin, can assume his r6lc at a 
moment’s noticij. 11(3 hiis no need 
to attune his mind to it by pre- 
liminary meditation. WhetluT it 
be Romeo or Ix'ar, provided only 
he is word-perf(3Ct, he can step on 
to the stage and prcxluce the im- 
pression he desires, Jyi. C(xiuelin 
holds, too, with Diderot, and 
against Horace, that an a(3tor 
should not feel his part. Are 
Diderot and Coquelin right? Mr. 
William Archer, in his Masks 
and Faces^ proves that they are 
not. The^ weight of testimony 
is all against them. The vast 
majority of really great actors and 
actresses have placed on record 
their conviction that, in order 
to produce their greatest eflfects, 
they had to identify- themselves 
body and .soul with the characters 
they impersonate3d. Mrs. Siddons 
prepared herself for lier great 
.scene as Constance by deEber- 
ately^ concentrating her mind on 
her imaginary woes, remaining 
within earshot of the stage, that 
she might the hotter experience 
the queen’s ecstasy of anger on 
hearing the ‘sickening sound of 
that march to which the French 
and English enter the gates of 
Anglers.’ Salvini deliberately de- 
voted several hours to solitary 
brooding before his appearance 
on the stage ; and on being asked 
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onoe at a social jrathering in 
America to pve a short scene 
from Othello, ho was obligod to re- 
-fuse, on the ground that ho could 
nut do so acceptably without 
going through the whole play 1 
Mrs. Kendal (to add a more 
modern instance), in order to 
acdijeve the stony rigidity of 
Claire in The Ironmaster, would 
shut herself up in her drosaing- 
rcM)m and fix hor thoughts ‘ upon 
all the old, unhappy, far-ofle things 
she could thinK oi — the pains, 
losses, and disappointments of her 
life.* Talma, the great French 
actor, tolls us how, as it wore sub- 
cions(;iously, he stored each now 
feeling experienced in real life 
for exploitation in due course in 
the theatre. Sensibility, then, 
we may take it, is in nearly all 
cases essential to great acting, 
though it must not go unbridled. 

* Le cceur chavd, la tSte frmde* 
the motto of M. Albert Lamliert, 
a modern French actor, happily 
expresses the re(iuisite compro- 
mise between emotionalism and 
self-control. 

Can acting be taught? Yes and 
no. That is to say, some of the 
various (jualities enabling one to 
shine in the art may bo acquired 
and improved by dint of study 
under an expert. Grace of car- 
riage*, appropriateness of gesture, 
th(! management of the voice, may 
well be learned from one’s elders 
and betters ; but the dramatic in- 
stinct, without which those things 
are as notliing, is, of course, a gift 
of nature. Like the poet, the 
actor^ is born, not made. His- 
trionic ‘acadomics* have seldom 
justified their existence, least of 
all in P]ngland. The Paris Con- 
servatoire has come nearest to 
being a success;^ but, as Macready 
said after visiting it in 1843, its 
tendency is ‘to perjjetuate the 
mannerism of the French stage 

Genius would be cramped, 

if not maimed and distorted, by 
such a course.* 

It seems s.afe to i)rophe.sy that 
the art of acting, while it will 
always have its devotees, will 
.always have its decriers. Even 
in ancient Groeco, where actors 
enjoy(d all civil rights, and the 
greatest dramatists appeared in 
their own plays, the ‘ profession * 
did not escape condemnation. So- 
lon and Plato both pronounced the 
career unworthy. On the whole, 
however, in Greece the calling was 
held in higher esteem than it bos 
ever been since. Actors seem to 
have had their disabilities in every 
other country, and at all times. 
The son of an actor (as of an exe- 
cutioner) is ineligible in China for 
the mandarinate; and in Franco 
the rites of Christian burial were 
denied to Adrienne Leoouvreur. 
In England the stage has hod 
its ups and downs. Dr. John- 
son was spokesman for a large 
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section of his race when he gave 
out his sneer about clapping a 
hump upon your bock and calling 
your^lf Richard m.; while from 
Cardinal Manning, hardly less 
typical an Englishman though a 

relate of the Church of Rome, it 

rew that uncompromising phrase 
about * the prostitution of a body 
purified by baptism.’ On the other 
hand, our greatest actors have ton 
signally honoured. The name of 
Garrick is conspicuous in West- 
minster Abbey. Mrs. Siddons, 
John Kemble, Kean, and Mac- 
re^y were on terms of intimate 
friendship with the greatest in the 
land. The dignity of knighthood 
is universally considered to sit 
well upon the shoulders of Henry 
Irving. 

Though devoted primarily to 
the question os to how far an 
actor should be able to enter into 
the feelings of the character he 
is impersonating, Mr. Archer’s 
volume, Masks and Faces, con- 
tains a good deal of general in- 
formation about the art of acting. 
The Art of Acting, by Mr. J. A. 
Hammerton, is in part a skilful 
rhujni of the bfjst critical opinion, 
in part a symjiosium contributed 
to by living actors and actresses 
of note. See Diderot’s The Para- 
dise of Acting^ and the article 
Drama. 

Actiniaria, the true sea anem- 
ones; species without evident haixl 
parts, which do not form colonics, 
and possess some slight power of 
locomotion. 

Actinic Rays are the invisible 
rays which are gi ven off by a highly- 
heatod Ixxiy, and which are more 
refrangible than tho visible rays. 
They were first recognized by their 
photographic properties, but are 
most easily demonstrated by 
means of fluorescing materials. 
A fluorescent substonco has the 
property of absorbing those in- 
visible rays and giving them forth 
again as visible ray.s of a different 
refrangibility. For example, let 
a ray of sunlight be passed through 
a prism 80 as to be drawn out into 
a spectrum of rainbow tints, .and 
let the spectrum so formed fall on 
a strip of canary glass or paper 
paintcKl with a solution of sulphate 
of quinine, ora fluorescent screen 
of a substance like platino-cyanido 
of barium. At once tho spectnim 
will appear to be extended^ vyell 
lieyond the violetend, the invisible 
actinic ray sbeing transformed into 
visible rays. For this reason the 
actinic rays are frequently called 
the ultra-violet rays. They differ 
from tho violet rays in their 
shorter wave-length and more 
rapid frequency. See Futorks- 
CBNCE, Light, Radiant Energy, 
and Spectrum. 

Actinograph, a sidf-recordmg 
actinometer, tnereconl beingmade 
by the chemical effect of the sun’s 
rays on sensitized paper, 
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Actinollte,akindof amphibolc, 
distinguished by its dark-groen 
colour. It occurs in largo bladed 
crystals in metamorphic rocks, 
often forming whole rock masses 
known as actinolite rock or actin- 
olito schist. ^ It is often finely 
fibrous, and is abundant in Scot- 
land, the Alps, Scandinavia, and 
all regions of archaean rocks. 

Actinometer, an instrument 
for determining the amount of 
heat received from the sun on 
a surface of definite size in a 
given time. Horschel’.s actinom- 
otcr, invented aUiut 1824. consists 
of a largo cylindrical tliermom- 
otcr bulb with a very open 
scale, so that small chang(*s may 
be readily obsijrvcd. The bulb is 
of transparent glass tilled with a 
deep -blue litiuid, wldoh is ex- 
panded when the sun’s rays fall 
on it. When an obs(*rvation is 
taken, the instrument is shaded 
for one minute and ri*ad off; it is 
then placed for one minute in sun- 
shine, and its indicjitiou recorded ; 
it is finally sharled again, and a 
reading in^e. The average of the 
two readings in the shade, sub- 
tracted from that in tho sun, indi- 
cates the expansion of the liquid 
produced by the sun’s rays in 
one minute of time. Leslie also 
showed how his differential ther- 
mometers could Ihj usfxl for tho 
same purpose. In other forms of 
apnaratiia the chemical action of 
roaiatioii is uscxl. The tot modern 
instruments for measuring solar 
radiation are constructed on (luite 
a diffenmt plan— the absorbing 
b(xly being a blackened wirt), 
whose cliaiige of temperature is 
measured by its change in electrii; 
resistance. The generic name for 
this typo of instrument is bolom- 
eter ; so called by Langley, wlio 
has used it witli great skill in the 
measurement of solar radiation. 

Actinomycosis (Gr. ‘ray- 
fungus’), a chronic infectious dis- 
e-.a8e, caused by tho ]:K*nt?tration 
into the tissues of a vegetable 
par.asite, the Actinomyces hovis, or 
ray -fungus of the ox. Tho disease 
is common among cattle, and oc- 
curs also in the pig. It was first 
recognized in the ox by Bollinger 
in 1876, and is known in Britain as 
‘wocxly tongue,’ and in America 
as ‘big jaw.’ The fungus, in the 
case of cattle, is nrobably taken in 
with the ftxxl ; the chief source is 
btfiicved to 1x3 infected grasses, 
particularly those l)(3longing to the 
genus H ordeum. Seventy-fi ve per 
cent, of recorded cases in man have 
been in persons— such as farmers, 
millers, farm labourers, grooms, 
and others — whose occupation 
leads them to deal with cereals. 

The seat of infection in man and 
animals is tho mouth or the neigh- 
bouring passages, though almost 
any tissue and any organ of the 
body may be affected. In actino- 
myoosisof the mouth and pharynx, 
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the fun)?u« is supposed to pene- 
trate by iiK^ans of carious teeth. 
The lower jaw is the most fre- 
quently affe(ited* but the disease 
may iiivolve the tongue, upper 
jaw, hoju's of the skull, and the 
vertebne. When the disease at- 
tacks bone it pnxluces i)eri ostitis, 
suppuration, and necrosis. In the 
tongue, a(3tinoinyeotic nodules of 
fibrous tissue are formed under 
the mucous membrane,^ which be- 
comes ulcerated. This is followwl 
l)y atrophy of the muscular fibre 
and great hardiuiss (jf the organ. 
Finally, snppurati(m occurs, and 
the pus cliseharge(l contains a 
large numlwr of minute whitish 
or yelh^wish s^)ecks or granules, 
sonifitiines visible to the nakivl 
eye, tlie large^st of which have a 
diameter of jV of an inch. In 
actinomycosis of the intestine, the; 
large intcstiiu^ is mcjre frcjquently 
attackiid than t.lie small. Ulcers 
are formed, the peritoneum b(^- 
comes involved, and abscesses rv 
sult, wliieh may open externally 
or discharge into the bladder, 
liver, etc. The liver is usually 
afft^cted hy extension from the 
intestine, and the lung may be 
primarily affected by the inhala- 
tion t)f infected vegetable dust. 
TreatuKuit is largely surgical, with 
ctirt^ of the general healtli. Iodide 
of potassium, in doses of 40 to 00 
grains daily, is considered by some 
to have quite a specific action. 
Others do not report so favourably. 
See ll^irard, As.sw, Frani^am pour 

Avancemnit ties Sciences (18jl7). 

Actinozoa, or Anthozoa, a 
division of the Ccekmtora, or 
luillow-ljodied animals, including 
the sea anemones, the corals, and 
allied forms. All are character- 
ized by the fact that the life- 
history is simple, and does not in- 
clude a jelly-fish stage. There is 
a distinct gullet, coTinooted with 
the body wall by divisions or S(;pta, 
and the mouth is surrounded by 
tcmtaeles. Digestive filamemts an.^ 
present on these septa, and the 
stinging cells are often very well 
developed. 

Action, a civil pnx'eeding in 
a court of law for the diitermina- 
tion of the rights of the parties. 
Whenever a legal right has lieen 
infringed, whether by the bnwih 
of an agRoment or by the inflic- 
tion of an injury, a cause of action 
arises. The muse of action con- 
sists of all the facts which the 
plaintiff must prove in order to 
succoihI in his claim. In certain 
cases actions may also be brought 
where no right has Ixien infringed, 
but where the assistance of the 
court is required to <lctermiue the 
rights of different persons in the 
oireumstaiice>s which have arisen, 
as in the case of the administration 
of the estates of deceasixl persons. 
Every one has a right to bring an 
action except a felon, an outlaw, 
or an alien enemy, though persons 


tinder disability, such as infants 
and lunatics, have to be repre- 
sented by some one els^, such as 
a guardian or a committee; and 
every one is liable to have an 
action brought against him, except 
the sovereign, foreign sovereigns, 
and foreign ambass^ors. 

In England aotions are brought 
in the High Court of Justice, in 
the Chancery Courts of Lancaster 
and purhanu in county courts, 
and in inferior courts of record 
of local jurisdiction. In Scotland 
they are brought in the Court of 
Session, the sheriff courts, and in 
small debt courts. 

An fiction in the High Court 
is defined by the Judicature Act, 
1873, as a civil procieeding com- 
menced by writ, or in such other 
manner as may be prescrilied by 
rules of court. It includes an 
origitiating summons, but not di- 
vorce or Vninkrnptcy procef^dings, 
which are commonced by pi^tition. 
It begins with the issue of a writ 
of summons, follow(*d by service 
of the writ, appearaiiw) thenito, 
summons fordireetionj^ pleadings 
or not as directed, trial in open 
(;ourt, venlict, and judgment. In 
actions of slander, lilxd, false im- 
prisonment,raali(5iou8pr()secntipn, 
sc'duction, and breach of promise 
of marriage, either party has the 
right to a trial by jury. In all 
otli(*r actioTLS in tho High Court 
there is no right to have a jury, 
although the judge has tiowor to 
direct a trial by jury if be thinks 
r i gilt . The old division of common 
law actions into real, mixed, and 
]Xjrsonal is obwileto, and the most 
imiKirtant division now is into ac- 
tions of contract (or ex contractu) 
and actions for tort (or ex delicto). 
But in many cases actions are 
rolled after the nature of the re- 
lief sought, as an administration 
or a partition action, an action for 
s|x>cific performance, a foreclosure 
of redemption fiction, etc. In tho 
Palatine Courts of Lancaster and 
Durham the proceedings, etc., in 
fictions are much tho same as in 
the H igh Court. For county court 
actions, see County Couets. In 
inferior courts, such as tho mayor’s 
eourt^ the procedure is sm^cial, but 
only m matters of detail. 

In Scotland, in the Court of 
Session, an action may be brought 
to have practically any question 
of right or status aetermined and 
the proper rf^me<iy applied. Ac- 
tions are generally classified aiv 
cording to the nature of the remedy 
asked for, or, as it is exprefweo, 
according to their conclusions. 
Upon this footing they are divided 
into declaratory actions, to have 
the nature or extent of some right 
defined ; reciasory actions, to have 
a deed or contract reminded or set 
aside; petitory .actions, such as 
actions on contracts for tho pay- 
ment of money; possessory actions, 
such as actions fur interdict against 


interference with the possesion of 
land ; competitions, or actions to 
have the rightsof several claimants 
to the same property deterniined \ 
actions connected with diligence, 
in which, for example, execution 
against the property of a debtor 
is asked for. Another division is 
liased upon the jurisdictvm of 
the Ecclasiastical and Admiralty 
Courts, which now belong to the 
Court of Session. Thus consis- 
torial actions— such as divorce, 
bastardy, and nullity of marriage 
—deal with matters formerly lii- 
longing to the Consistorial Courts : 
and actions relating to ships deal 
with matters formerly belonging 
to the Court of Admiralty. In 
the Court of Session an action is 
commenced by summons, which 
is acaimpanied by a condescend- 
ence, or statement of facts, and 
by pleas-in-law. The defender is 
cited by delivery to him of a copy 
of the summons, condes(!(mdence, 
and pleas-in-law, and if lie enters 
apjxjarance, ho has time to deliver 
defences in tho same form as the 
condescendence and pleas-in-Iaw ; 
and after the record has lieen 
printed, it is revised and adjusted 
txffor(‘. the Lord Ordinary, and the 
record is closed. When no material 
facts are at issue, the case is de- 
bated, and j udgment given ; other- 
wise a proof is taken, either bofoni 
the Lord Ordinary (alone or with 
a jury) or by commission, counsel 
are heard, and judgment given. 
As to proofs, the Lord Ordinary, 
with the consent of the parties, 
or for cause shown, may disjxjnse 
with a jury in any case ; but proof 
may lie taken by coinmission, ex- 
cHipt in cases appropriated to jury 
trial by tlie .Tuaicaturc? .Act, 1825, 
and in consistorial actions. In 
practice, proofs are taken Ixffore 
a jury in actions of damages for 
acciden ts, defamation, or nuisance, 
actions as to public rights of way, 
and certain actions of reduction. 
Actions in tho sheriff courts are 
begun by petition, and tho general 
outlines of the procedure is similar 
to that in the Court of Session. 
In small debt courts the procetxl- 
ings are summary, and the only 
documentary pleading is the sum- 
mons. 

Actfon, pREPARiNa FOR (Navy). 

It is the captain’s duty to take 
care that all the guns are ready 
for firing, and that the mechan- 
ism of the 9 uick-firing and ma- 
(!hine guns is in working order. 
At the earliest opportunity after 
commissioning, ne is to nave a 
‘quarter bill’ hung up in a 
cpnspicuona and public part of 
his ship, containing the names 
of officers and men, and their 
respective posts in the vessel. 
‘General quarters’ are directed 
to take place once a week, and *' 
exercise of arming and manning 
boats, and resisting torpedo at- 
tacks, once a month. There is 
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an allowance of powder and pro- 
jectiles to ex^nded in the 
course of every tlinje months, to 
keep the men in constant practice. 
•Previous to action all temporary 
bulkheivdfi, woodwork, etc., should 
be dispensed with. The water- 
tight Qf)or8 are in charge of the 
engineer officer, who is rt?spon8ible 
for thoir efficiency, and for their 
being closed when not in use. 
Tn an action they would be closed 
as a mattcT of course. In the ward- 
room, or some other convenient 
place, the surgeons lay out their 
tables and instruinents. The fire 
mains and ho.se arc also made 
ready, and ammunition is brought 
from the magazines. To repel a 
torpedo attack, the torpedo nets 
would b(3 got out if tlui ship is 
not under way. 

Actium, tu. and prom, on the 
w. coast of Greece, S. of the mouth 
of the Amhraci.an Gulf. Off the 
point, on H(;pt. 2, lil B.O., the fleet 
of Antony and Cleopatra was com- 
pletely defeated by that of Octa- 
vian, who thus gained control of 
the whole Homan empire. Here 
also the Turkish ciorsair, Khair- 
ed-Din Barhaross{\., d('feated in 
IbliS tlic Spaniards, Vene- 
tians, and l^npal forces. 

Acton, Charles Januarius 
EpwauI) (1 W-47), born at Naples. 
He (Mvtorotl the Antdeviin Kedesi- 
adicft, Rome ; was rniwle cardinal 
in 1842. See Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Uccolkct ions of Four Popea (1858), 
PI). 475-80. 

Acton, Sir John Francis Ed- 
ward (17.80 1811), bom at Besan- 
(jon, where his fath(?r (an English- 
man) was fy)hysiciaii. He served 
first m th(^ French, them in the Tus- 
can navy, and was geiicrali.ssimo 
and prinu*. minister at N.ax)lea dur- 
ing the French revolution. After 
Napoleon’s succeHS(\s in the north 
of lUly in 1708, Acton fled with 
the king and (pietjn to Palermo. 
Ho was soon restored to powc^r, 
hut his arhjtrary rule caused a 
reaction against the royal family. 
On the demand of Franco ho was 
removed in 15^4, but shortly after- 
wards was reinstated. When the 
I'lench enU^red Naples in 1806,^ he 
fled with the royal family to Sicily, 
and died at Palermo. 

Acton, John E.merich Kdward 
Dalberg- Acton, Lord (18.‘14- 
BK12), grandson of al)ove ; horn at 
Naples ; raised to the peerage as 
Baron Acton of Aldenham (1809) ; 
appointed to the chair of modern 
history, Cambridge (1^95) ; died 
at Tegernsee, Bavaria. Lord 
Acton was a historian of almost 
incomp.arahlo learning, and had 
profound influence, as a liberal 
Catholic, upon English religious 
thought. His writings include 
The IFar* qf 1S70: WoUep and the 
divorce qf Henry VIIJ. (1877) ; 
Slckoohqf Hist, in Germany (1880). 
He was for a time editor of The 
Home Qud Foreign Review^ The 
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Weekly Chronide, and The N. 
Brit. Review. He planned The 
Cambridge Modem History. 1908, 
etc., written by several scholars 
in co-operation. His vast library 
was left at his death to Mr. 
John Morley, who presented it 
to the University of Cambridge. 
See Letters qf Lord Acton to Mary 
Gladstone with introduction 
by Herljcrt Paul. 



fjord Acton^ historian of 
almost incom)Ktrahle learning.' 

(Photo hy Elliot and Fry.) 


Acton Burnell, The Statute 
OP (1283), also called De Merca- 
torihuSy was eujKttcd by Edwanl 
I. and his council— not in a full 
Parliament. It provided for the 
rc'covery of merchants’ debts by 
ordaining that, on the debt l)oing 
acknowledged before royal offi- 
cers in specified towns, distraint 
for debt might be enforced in 
default of payment. In 128.5 the 
statute was made more explicit, 
and was extended in area of ap- 
plication by the Statutum Merca- 
torum. See Cunningham s Growth 
qf LJnglish Industry and Commerce 
(2 vols. 1890-2). 

Actors* Benevolent Fund, 

The, established 1882, provides 
financial aR.si.stance to distressed 
actors, actn^ases, theatrical man- 
agers, and stage managers, and to 
their children, or to their widows 
and orphans. Its office is at 8 
Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., hut 
business is also transacted through 
twenty-seven provincial centres. 

i^ts, The Six, passed Nov.- 
Dee. 1819, were d^^signed by Ijord 
Sidnioiith, Homo Secretary, and 
his as 80 ciate.s, to cope, through 
vigorous administrative proceisa, 
with popular excesses (e.flf. at Man- 
chester, August 1819) that wore 
due to economic conditions, to ra- 
actionary government, and to the 
demands of political rcforimTs 
sucli as Oobbett and Hunt. The 
acts expedited trial for riot and 
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sedition, increased the penalty for 
libel, regulated and restricted the 
press, prohibited the training of 
persons in the use of arms and 
military exorcises, jireveiited sedi- 
tious meetings, and empoweri^ 
magistrates tu search for and seize 
arms. The argument of necessity 
was adduc&ri. See Spencer Wal- 
pole’s Hist, of Eng. since 1815. 

Acts of the Apostles, our most 
trustworthy source for the early 
history of the Christian Church. 
The book falls roughly into two 
parts : the first (ch. 1-12) narrates 
the spimd of the church from 
Jerusalem outward to Judma, Sa- 
maria, and Antioch, the central 
figure lK‘ing St. Peter; while the 
second portion (cli. 1.%‘28) carries 
the story to Asia Minor and Eu- 
rope, lieing in the main a fragmen- 
tary biography of St. Paul, and 
detailing his missionary labiurs 
in company with Barnabas, and 
substsjiumtly with Silasand oth(*rs. 
It is gcmcrally culraittcd that the 
writer of the Acts is identical with 
tlie author of the third Gospel 
(Luke); hut there is no little di- 
versity of opinion r«‘garding the 
date of the book. Baur suhjcctisl 
it to a most thoroughgoing criti- 
cism, and. in accordances with his 
general tl)eory of two opposing 
narti(^s in the early churcl) - the 
Petrine or .1 udaistic, and the Pau- 
lino or Univorsalistic— as also in 
view of certain supposcxl disiTep- 
anqies lK.‘twtH*n the Acts and the 
Epistle to the Galatians {e.g. Acts 
15 and Gal. 2), assigned it to the 
2nd century, maintaining that it 
was not so much a literal history as 
an ideal repnjsentation desigmsl 
to unite the piarties by ignoring or 
minimizing their differences. The 
theory in this extreme fonn has, 
however, Ix'cn abandoned even by 
Baur’s later adherents ; while sucli 
recent critics as Blass and W. M. 
Ramsay advex-ato the traditional 
authorship and date. The more 
extreme criticism has at least 
brought out the fact that the Acts 
is a unity, artistically planned 
and oxcjcuted ; but this niust be 
nnclerstcvid as Ixung cpiite con- 
son.ant with the writer’s having 
had at his disposal, and having 
niiule consid(*rablc use of, emo or 
more written sources. See Ads. 
‘Cnmb. New Testament;’ also 
Acts, Clark’s ‘Bible Class Hand- 
l)ooks;’ Baur’s Church Hist, of 
First Three Cents. (Eng. trans. 
1879), which, while anticiuatcd, is 
always inspiring and brilliant ; W. 
M. Ramsay’s St. Paul, the Trav- 
eller and the Rovmn Citizen 
and the various commentaries-' 
e.g. Holtzmann’s (3rd cd. 1901), 
gives abundant literature. 

Actuary. In the Roman em- 
pire the actuarii were chirks w’ho 
riicorded the acta or deeds of the 
senate and other Ixxlies, and wlio 
kept the military accounts ; and 
hence the English word actuary 
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originally denoted a registrar or 
clerk. Later it was applied to 
an officer ai^pointed to record tho 
prooeedirigs of a court, in which 
sense it is still used iii tho Con- 
votjation of tlio Province of C«an- 
terbury ; and then to the managing 
secretary t)r accjcmntant of a public 
company, in which sense it is now 
ol^lete, except in the case of a 
few banks still retaining an official 
witli tliis title. At the present day 
tho word means an official in an 
insurance company whose duties 
are to deal with statistics, deduce 
therefrom rates of mortality, and, 
by combining these with rates of 
interest, to calculate premiums for 
all kinds of insurances ; also to 
estimate the liability of the com- 
pany under its contracts, and ad- 
vise what sum is requinid to meet 
these, how much may be safely 
regarded as .surplus, and in what 
manner th is su rpl us may l)e di vided 
among tho jxilicy-holdersas bonus ; 
and generally to perform calcula- 
tions of all kinds, and advise on 
all questions of accounting and 
finance. He has also, as a ruhi, 
to deal witli many legal questions ; 
and must have a certain amount 
of medical knowledge, in ord(u* to 
understand and benelit fully by 
tho advice of the company’s med- 
ical officer as to the acceptance 
or rejection of lives proposed for 
insurance. In 1810 the profession 
was recognized by government, by 
the creation of the office of Ac- 
tuary to the Commissioners of the 
National Debt, an office which has 
been continued oyer since. Though 
consulting actuaries were formerly 
deemed sufficient for the work of 
small companies, the growth of 
insurance nusine.ss now necessi- 
tates a regularly-appointed actu- 
ary, with several fully-qualified 
assistants, on the staff of most 
corniianies. Many actuaries, in 
addition to holding a permanent 
appointment, undertake a certain 
amount of private work, and add 
considerably to thiur incomes by 
their consulting practtice -partly 
in connection with friendly and 
Ixmefit societies among the work- 
ing classe.s, and jiension, suijcr- 
annuation, and widows’ funds of 
railway companies, hanks, and 
churches, which all require pen- 
odi(ial inv<vstigation ; partly in 
connection with the purchase and 
sale of, or grant of loans upon, 
reversionary or life interests; and 
partly in connection with pro- 
bate purposes, an actuary’s valua- 
tion lieing required in respect of 
any reversionary interest forming 
part of the estate of tho deceased. 
Acconling to the law of Scotland, 
the heir in possession of an en- 
tailed estate has, in certain eir- 
cumstancos, tho right to bar tho 
entail and acquire the estate in 


fee on paying comiwnsation to oor- 
tain of the sul3se(iuent heirs. The 
amount of the compensation must 


1)0 equal to the expectant value of 
the interests which are defeated 
by the breaking of the entail, and 
the court usually remits to an 
actuary the duty of ascertaining 
these values. 

In the United, Kingdom there 
are two corporations empowei^ 
under royal charters to examine 
candidates, and grant diplomas 
as actuaries. The Institute of Ac- 
tuaries was founded in 18481 and 
incorporated in 1884. Its head- 
quarters are at Staple Inn Hall, 
Holbom, London. It issues the 
Journal of the Institute qf Ac- 
tuaries ana Assurance Magazine. 
The Faculty of Actuaries in Scot- 
land is a similar body, founded 
in 18^, and incorporate in 18G8, 
with its hoatlquartcrs at 24 George 
Street, Edinburgh. Follows of 
these two corporations are entitlwl 
to the letters p.i.a. and p.f.a., re- 
spectively, after their names. In- 
ternational congreases have been 
licid at Brussels in 189.^, at London 
in 1898, at Paris in 1900, and at 
New York in 1903, one of tho 
most imjxirtant results of these 
congre.sses being tho adoption of 
a uniform system of notation for 
all countries. 

Acupressure, a method of 
closing a blood-vesstd devised by 
Sir J. Y. Simfjson (1809), who 
passed a nc<xlle under tho tissues 
and tied it in such a way as to 
press upon tho artery. It is now 
almost obsolete. 

Acupuncture, tho insertion of 
needles into the liody to a depth of 
one or two inches, generally until 
they pierce a nerve, where they 
are left for half an hour, to relieve 
lumbago and sciatica. It has l)eon 
a siKJci fie surgical oj^eration of the 
Chinese from very early timt.\s. 

Acuto, Giovanni (‘John of the 
Needle’), the Italian alias of Sir 
John de 1 lawk wood. 

A. Dm Anno Dmnini—m the year 
of our I^rd— the chronological era 
now universally used in Christian 
(countries, Ixjginning with thosup- 
ix)sed date of the birth of Christ. 

Ada, tn., N. Hungary, on the r. 
bk. of the Theiss, some 8 m. s. of 
Zenta. Cattle, fish, and ceieals. 
Pop. (1000)12,104., 

Ada -Bazar (‘island -bazaar*), 
til., Anatolia, Asia Minor, on the 
Sakaria, 24 m. E. of Ismid ; silk, 


tobacco, and walnut wood. Ada- 
Bazar stn. (5J m.), on Anatolian 
Ry. S(?at of an Armenian bishop- 
ric. Pop. 18,000 (Moslems, 10,000 ; 
Christians, 8,000). 

Adagio (It), Bs a time indica- 
tion in music, signifies that tho 
movement should oe played slowly 
and expressively.. The wortl is 
also,u8(^ as tho title of a piece of 
music, or as tho name of a move- 
ment in a symphony or sonata, etc. 

Adair, ,Stb Robert (1703-18r>5). 
diplomatist ; M.P. for Appleby ana 
Camelford (1802-0); afterwards on 
diplomatic service at Vienna, Con- 


stantinople, and Brussels. He pub- 
lished Hist. Memmrs of a Mission, 
to the Court qf Vienna (1844) ; The 
Negotiations as to the Dardanelles, 
180S-IH2 vols. 1845); and Leitcr to 
the Electors of Westminster in DOS. 

Adalbert (c. 1000-1072), Ger- 
man ecclesiastic ; apix)iiited arch- 
bishop of Bremen and Hamburg 
in 1043 by the Emperor Henry iii. 
Over his successor, Henry iv., ho 
exercised such influence afs to Ijo 
tho virtual ruler qf the empire. 1 lo 
introduced Christianity among 
tho Wends, and endeavoured, in- 
effectually, to found an independ- 
ent patriarchate in the nortli. S(‘o 
Dannon berg’s Adalbert (1877). 

Adalbert, H kinrich Wilhelm, 
Prince of Prussia (1811-73). the 
son of Prince Wilhelm, uncle of 
Friedrich- Wilhelm iv. ; born at 
Berlin ; entered the army ; visited 
Great Britain, Russia, Turkey, 
Greece, Brazil, etc. ; took special 
interest in tho formation of tho 
German navy, and was made 
admiral in 18.54; piililished Aus 
ineinemlicisetaolmch, .‘f(1847) 
Denkschrift ilber die RUdung einer 
deutschen Ffotte (1848). See his 
Biography by Admiral Batseh 
(181K)). 

Adalbert, St. (i.) An early 
English saint (c. 700), probably a 
grandson of Oswald, king of Dcira. 
He is supposed to liavo l)C‘en the 
first archbishop of Utrecht. ( 2 .) 
‘The Apostle of Prussia became 
bishop of Prague, his native ])lace, 
in .982 ; devoted himself to mis- 
sionary work ill N. Germany and 
Poland, lie wa.s inurdered (!K)7) 
in Pomerania while TJreaelnng to 
the Prussians. In 1880 his Ijones 
were found in a vault at I’raguo, 
and were reburied in the cathedral. 

Adalia, or Antalia (anc. At- 
talia, fouiid(.*d by Attains ii. ; tho 
Satalia of the middle ages), a port 
of Anatolia, Asia Minor, at tho 
head of, tho Gulf of Adalia. Ex- 
ports timber, hor8(% cattle, and 
grain. Total trade value amounts 
to over £250,000 annually. Pop. 
30,000 (Moslems, 24,000; Chris- 
tians, 0,000). 

Adam and Eve, tho first human 
pair, ai*e represented in the Wfell- 
known story (see Gen. 1 iT.) as 
having lx)en created by God and 
placed in the garden of Eden, 
where they lived in a state of 
happy innocence until the fall. 
To obtain anything like an ade- 
quate view of the relations and 
implications of this Biblical story, 
we must first of all subject it to 
literary analysis. It is now gener- 
ally accepted , that the narrative 
is a combination of two different 
accounts of tlie ci'eation of man. 
(See Hexateuoh.) The greater 
and by far the more picturesque 
portion, from eh. 2 ; 46 onwards, is 
attributed to a writer who is diet 
tinguished as J (i.e. the Jahvisth 
while ch, 1-2 ; 4a is assigned to r 
(t.e. the Priestly Code). The latter 
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always sptjaks of the Deity as 
Ehhim (God), while the former 
ust^s Jahvek (the Lokd) ; tlie use 
of the combination 
jtho Lord God), in J’s account, 
iDoin^r explained on the hyi)othesi8 
tlAt some later compiler or editor 
added Elohim to Jahveh, in order 
to make the transition less abrupt. 
But, apart frf)m this, and from 
other marked differences of form 
and style, the two writers diverge 
considerably in regard to the sub- 
stance of the story. P speaks of 
man (Hob. ^adarn) as having lieen 
created on the same (sixth) day as 
the animals: Elohim makes him 
in His own image, a male and 
a female ; He blesses him, and 
gives him dominion over all other 


OH gin qf the Paradue Story , — 
It is naturally upon J’s account, 
not P^s, that the main interest 
centres. The story of the garden 
of Eden, having been taken as 
the historical basis of the doc- 
trine of sin, has become in conse- 
quence the objective of tho most 
trenchant attacks from the side of 
niodorn science. Before pnxjccd- 
ing to consider these attacks, or 
tlie place of the fall in thiHjlogy, let 
us ask what, if any, light is thrown 
ui>on the narrativeby (1 ) philology, 
and (2) the study of comparative 
religion. ( 1. ) The supposed proper 
name Adam is identical with the 
Hebrew word Wawij meaning 
‘man.’ In the English version 
of the Old Testament, Adam, 


adam is the common Babylonian 
word for ‘man,’ we may safely 
conclude that adam was originally 
a generic term that subsequently 
became a pnqier name. J’s nar- 
rative employs tho word in tho 
sense of ‘man,* or ‘the man’ as 
opposed to ‘the woman.* Eve 
(Heb. Havvah) is, as the narrator 
(or editor) suggests in Gen. 3 : 20, 
connected with the Semitic root 
ch-v-h, ‘to live,* and means ‘life,* 
or the ‘living one.* It is unques- 
tionably used as a proiier name, 
and may, in a .somewhat changed 
forrn, be a reminiscence of tho 
original or of some other Icgeiul. 
(2.) It has Ixicn supposed that the 
paradise story of Gen, 2 is 
of Babylonian origin ; but as yet 
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ci(‘atcd things. J’s narrative is 
much more de^tailed : it tells how 
Jahvfih (-Elohim) formed^ the man 
[ha- adam), placed him in Eden, 
and subsequently fashioned tlie 
woman out of a rib taken from the 
man’s side. Both accounts, how- 
ever, agree in representing inan as 
the crown of creation, and imply 
that he posscvSstMj a community of 
nature with God, and a capacity 
for fellowship with Him. In P 
there is nothing corresponding to 
J’s account of tho serpent, the 
fall, or the expulsion from para- 
dise, tho former writer’s more 
cijiicise and abstract representa- 
tion being (though it stands first) 
% product of later theological and 
philosophical reflection. 


the proijer name, is used in pas- 
sages where the generic term, the 
man,’ would bo undoubtedly more 
accurate. In some instances tlie 
name stH3rn8 to waver between the 
proper and the generic usage ; but 
there are indubitable instances of 
each— c.flT. ‘Adam’ in Gen. 6 : 3-5, 
‘ the man * in ch. 2 generally. The 
question then is, whether the com- 
mon name btjcame specialized into 
the proper, or whether the proper 
name was of independent origin, 
and merely happens to coincide 
with the common. Attempts to 
prove the latter alternative have 
decidedly failed to carry convic- 
tion. liut since we. have the 
Assyrian admH, meaning ‘child, 
and since, according to Sayce, 


investigators have not gathered 
from the cuneiform inscriptions 
any narrative sufficiently resem- 
bling the biblical account to be 
deemed the source of, or even a 
fair parallel to, the latter. Doubt- 
less there are points of similarity 
between Gen. 2 ff. and certain 
elements in Babylonian mythol- 
ogy— r.g. the garden with its four 
ri vers finds a parallel in the Baby- 
lon i, an isle ot the blessed, which 
also has four strt^ams, and the treti 
of life may bo compared witli tho 
herb of life which grew on the 
island but there aregocxl reasorm 
for doubting that the four rivers 
and the tre^e of life (not tree of 
knowledge) are original to J . 
Then there is a Babylonian seal- 
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cylinder which shows a fruit-tree 
with two human fiRuros and a 
serpent, and which has been sup 
iJos(jd to represent tlie temptation ; 
but this theory is now abandoned 
(sen King^s Printers’ Aids to Stu- 
dents of Jiiblc, Tablet 2S, arid notes 
by 8ayce). Wo may mention that 
tlio cherubim which, according to 
Gen. 3 : 24, guani the gate of para- 
dise correspond to the Babylonian 
and Assyrian figures of winged 
genii wliK^h protected houses (see 
King’s Printers’ Aids, Tablets 31- 
Finally, the serpent plays a 
great part in the mythology, not 
only of tlie Babylonians, out of 
many other peomes. The tree of 
life is also a wiaely-disserninated 
conception. llencCj even if these 
parallels and analogies were much 
more striking than they really are, 
the literature of Babylonia anil 
Assyria has furnished as yet noth- 
ing to be compared, for richness 
of colouring or detail, with the 
paradise story of J. Nor have 
researches into other literatures 
brought to light any but obviously 

S uite fortuitous resemblances to 
le biblical narrative. 

The Writer^s own Purpose.-~lt 
remains to inquire what the writer 
thought of his own narrative. Did 
ho imagine that he was writing 
actual history? or shall we credit 
him with constructing a skilful 
allegory, or merely a picturesque 
story ? Porliaps to noi trier of these 
(questions can we give an unquali- 
fied yea or nay. l^et us note, first, 
that the writer seems to be well 
aware that his story moves in a 
world other than the real— a world 
in which, for example, God is 
hardly more, and the serpent (an 
iictual animal) hardly less, than 
human ; and, again, that the ser« 
pent and the tree of knowledge 
(to say nothing of the tree of life, 
a somewhat irrelevant element) 
seem decidedly to indicate some 
older tradition lying at the basis 
of the narrative as wo now have it. 
Taking these in connection with 
the fact that the writer speaks of 
‘the man* and ‘the woman’ rather 
than of ‘Adam’ and .‘Eve,’ our 
most probable conclusion will be 
tliat he found some popular tradi- 
tion, richly laden, doubtless, with 
inythical elements, and idealized 
it— i.r. retold it so as to make it 
expressive of moral and spiritual 
truths. In his hands, therefore, 
the grosser and more fantastic 
features of the myth would bo 
purged away ; and* while preserv- 
ing its dramatic form and quality, 
he permeated it with such truths 
about human nature as his own 
moral experience and environ- 
ment suggested. It is just these 
embodied truths or ideas which 
constitute the real and permanent 
value of the story, and the psycho- 
logical insight, tlie knowledge of 
human nature, , displayed by the 
writer, must strike every attentive 


reader as remarkably penetrating 
and true. To note a few ex- 
amples: the formation of the 
woman fnnii the man’s rib ex- 
pre,sses her subordination to the 
stn^ngcr; lier weaker character 
is also indicated by the serjicnt’s 
choosing her as the immixiiate 
victim of his deceit ; the connec- 
tion Ixstwiien sin and shame and 
lietween sin and suff iriiig is im- 
plied in the hiding from Gi^ and 
the ijxpulsion from paradise re- 
spectively ; while the fact that the 
serpent is not asked to explain its 
action may signify that the writer 
did not consider it a moral agent, 
thus registering a clear distinction 
between man and even the most 
‘ subtil ’ of the animals. 

Scientific and Theological Rela- 
tions.~{i the above lie a fair static- 
ment of tlje case, it is plain that 
the objections of mixleru science 
to the parailiso story of man’s 
eriiatiou and fall are lieside the 
mark. It follows, further, that 
discussions about the unity of the 
human riwie, and related ipies- 
tiqns, an) entirely out of place in 
this connection. (See Ckkation.) 
The parallelism lietweeii Adain 
and Christ which Paul draws in 
Rom. 5, and of which ho found 
suggestions in Jewish contempo- 
rary theology, need not be consid- 
ered as more than didactic, and 
loses nothing if wo supjKise Adam 
to bo, in Paul’s view, tho typical 
head and represontativo of unre- 
deemed liumaii nature, as Christ 
is of regenerated mankind. 

lAiter Develojtmcnts, -The story 
of Adam and Eve has proved a 
fruitful theme for sixjculation in 
many directions. Leaving aside 
the theories of doctrinal theology 
as to the effects of the Fall, we 
find the story of Adam’s crea- 
tion retold in tho Talmud with 
much of the mythical grossm‘ss 
and dualism which tho writer of 
Gen. 2 ff, was so careful to ex- 
clude. Thus, Adam is repre-sented 
as a man- woman of monstrous size, 
a terror to the angels. Having 
cast him into a sleep, God took 
parts of all his members, which, 
when scattered abroail, devel- 
oped. into human beings. Again, 
Adam’s first wjfe was Lilith — 
the word occurs in Isa. 34:14; not 
‘screech-owl,’ but ‘night-monster,’ 
as in R.V.; ‘harpy,’ ‘succuba’— 
who, becoming the mother of 
demons, flew away. Her place 
was taken by Eve, created from 
a rib. Adam was afterwards 
tempted by an. envious seraph, 
Sammael, and, in consequence of 
his sin, driven forth to wander up 
and down in the earth. The Koran 
tells the story with other mythical 
variations. Also, in several of the 
Gnostic systems Adam occupies 
an important place, being made 
the earthly representative of the 
Demiurge. Finally ought to be 
mentioned the fact that the beau- 


tiful garden, and the innocence 
and, later, the tragic cxperiencas 
of its occufianta have proved 
fruitful themes for pictorial and 
literary treatment- e.y, Michael 
Angelo’s beautiful fresco in. the 
Sistine Chapel of the Vaticali, 
and Milton’s Paradise Lost. For 
literature, see Genesis, 

Adam dk la Halle (1240-fi8), 
called 'Le Bossu d’Arras’ (Hunch- 
back of Arras), author of Le Jen 
de Rohin et de Marion, tlie old- 
est French dramatic pastoral, or 
primitive comic ()r)era, was a 
trouvere of Arras in Picardy, who 
found his way to the court of 
Charles of Anjou at Naples, where 
his piece was played in 1283. From 
another of his works, Le Jen de la 
FeuilUe (?12()2), a true mediiuval 
medley of fantasy and satire, we 
gltjiiii hints of his early life. In 1282 
he followed Robert ii. of Artois to 
Italy. A complete edition of his 
works was published by Cousse- 
makor (1879) ; there is an edition of 
Le Jeu de Robin et de Marion by 
E. Langlois (1806). Bee also Petit 
de Jullevillo’s Les (hinediens an 
Moyen Age (1885), Strong and Bar- 
nett’s Hist. Reader qf Early French 
(1901), etc. 

Adam op Bremen, Ixini in the 
11th century, in Uiiper Saxony, 
missionary, traveller, and canon 
of Bremen, is chiefly remembt*red 
by liis historical ana geograpliical 
writings, relating to N. W. Jilurope 
during the first millennium of tlie 
Christian era. His principal work, 
(rcsta Pontificwn Jlammcnhurgen- 
shmi, was edited by liappenberg 
as vol. vii. of the Menmmentn 
(fermanica\ 

Adam, AnoLriiK Charles 
(1803-56), French musical coin- 
IX)ser, chiefly of comic opera, born 
and dieil at Paris. The Postilion 
de Lorigjwmau (1836) and the 
ballet Giselle (1841) were his most 
popular works. 

Adam, Albrecht (1786-1862), 
a celebratwi Bavarian military 
painter, lithographer, and en- 
graver. His most iin|x)rtant pic- 
tures are The Battle of Moscow, 
and Episode at the Battle Zorn- 
dorf. Tho chief characteristics of 
bis works are historical accuracy, 
detail, and good movement. * 

Adam, Alexander (1741-1809), 
schoolmaster, born near Forres; 
liecamo assistant - master at the 
High School, and rector, 1768- 
1809. Among his pupils were 
Scott, Brougham, ana Jeffrey. 
He introduced the study of Greek 
into the school curriculum, and 
wrote a Latin apid English Gram- 
vnar (1772), which, l)eiTig written 
in English instead of in Latin, 
was prohibited by the Town 
Council (1786). His most cele- 
brated work was the Roman An- 
tiquitiei (1791). See Life by Hen- 
derson (1810); Lockhart’s Life qf 
Scott; Memorials qf the High- 
School, by W. S. Dalgleish (1867). 
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Adam, Madame Edmond 
daughter of a physician at 
Vcrl)crie, departn»ont Oiso, Ix^st 
lAowii by the name of her second 
iiiisband, Edmond Adam, prefect 
of police and life senator (a. 1877). 
Under the name of her first hus- 
l)and, ‘Messiiu*.^ she published 
(1858) her hUes Antiproudko- 
niennes sur C Amour ^ la Fcrnme 
ft h ^faria^)r ; and thereafter, as 
‘.Tiiliotto LaTn})cr,’ Mon Village 
(I8()0), and other works. In 1871) 
slie founded La Nouvdle Reyue^ 
in which appeared her various 
studies of Enroiwan society. La 
locate deParw, La Saintt Mvssic, 
etc., writb'n under the pseudonym 
‘Taul Vjisili.’ 

Adam, J kan (1710-65), poetess, 
\ya8 born and sTxmt most of her 
life n(‘arOreenocK. Leftaiiorplian 
in <‘arly youth, she became nur- 
sery -go veniess and housemaid in 
a manse. After the publication 
of indifferent poems on religious 
subjetits {Mucdlany Poms, by 
Mrs. .lane Adams [.sic], Glasgow, 
1734), she startc^d a girls’ school, 
which, however, h.ad soon to be 
closed ; and .lean, after wandc‘ring 
about tlui country for some years 
as a liawker, died in the Glasgow 
poorliouse. 

Adam, John (177‘.)-182.5), Anj^do- 
Jndian stat(?sman, son of William 
A(hun of Blair- Adam. Going to 
India in 1706, he ].)ecam(3 secretary 
to the Marquis of Hastings, and 
was during part of 1823 acting 
governor-gen(?ral of India. St?e 
the Amitic Journal, Nov. 1825. 

Adam, Lambert Sigisbert 
(17(K)-.5<1). French sculptor; in 172!) 
gained the Bri x de Romo. Ho be- 
came a momlxir of the Academy 
in 1737, and a professor in 1744. 
His works, which are cliiefly sym- 
bolic, adorned the g.ardensof St. 
Cloud and Versailles, and the 
Ch.^teau de Ohoisy. In 1754 he 
publislu.'d a liccueil dc Sculptures 
antiques, taken from examples 
discovered at Romo. 

Adam, Robert (1728-92), archi- 
tect, son of William Adam (d. 
1748), nlso an architect ; wjis born 
at Kirkcaldy. In 1754 he visited 
Italy with Cl^risscau, and going 
to Dalmatia made studies or Dio- 
cletian’s ruined palacie at Spalato 
(see his Ruins of the Palace of 
Diocletian, 1761). On his return 
ho was made architect to the king 
and queen (1762), but resigned the 
office on becoming M.P. for Kin- 
ross-shire (1768). In 1769, Robert 
and his bristlier James, who ac- 

? luinHl a considerable reputation 
or the claasical elegance of their 
designs, began the building of 
the Adelplii in London. Among 
their chief works are the Register 
House and the University at 
]fid inburgh; the screen to the 
Admiralty Office, and Lansdowno 
House in Berkeley Square, Lon- 
don ; and Lord Mansfield’s man- 
sion, near Hampstead. Robert 


is buried in Westminster Ablx 3 y. 
They published Works in Archi- 
tecture (1773-8), to which a T)08thu- 
mous volume was added m 1822. 
See Heaton’s Furniture and, Deco- 
ration in Pith Century England 
(1892); Batsford’s Architecture of 
R» arid J, Adam (1^^); art. in 
Architect, Rev., Aug. 1900. 

Adam, William, of Blair- 
Adam (1751-1839), nephew of 
llolxTt Adam ; lawyer, politi- 
cian, and friend of Sir Walter 
Scott. Enterefl Parliament (1774) : 
was counsel in imixiiichinent of 
Warren Hastings, and defended 
Viscount Melville (Lord Dun- 
dius); lord commissioner of the 
Scottish Jury Court (1816). 

Adam, William Patrick, of 
Blair- Adam (1823^1), son of Sir 
Charles Adam ; Lil)eral meml)er 
for Clackmannan and Kinross 
(1^9-}^) ; a lord of the Treasury 
(1865-6 and 1868-73) ; Privy Coun- 
cillor and First Commissioner of 
Works (1873-4); Lilx^ral Whip 
(1874-80) ; governor of Madras 
(1880); died .atOotaeamund, India. 

Adam-Salomon, Antont Sam- 
uel (1818-81), Fi’eneh scmlptor, de- 
serted a commercial for an artistic 
career, and went to study in Paris, 
where he achieved a brilliant suc;- 
c(‘SS with a bust of B^^ranger. He 
also f‘xeeut(*d busts of numerous 
well ; known iiersons, including 
Rossini, Lfimartine, George Sarui, 
and Delphino Gay. The Duke 
of Paduans tomb is his work. 

Adam Scot us {‘The Scot.,’ or 
‘ The Premonstratemsian ’), d. 1 180 ; 
entered the order of Prennonstra- 
tensians (1 158) ; Ix^came ultimately 
bishop of Whithorn in Galloway, 
and l(^ft numerous works. 

Adam\s Apple, the jirotulK'r- 
nnee in the throat caus(*d hy the 
thyroid cartilage. 

Adam’s Bridge, a ridge of sand 
.and rocks, alxiut m. long, be- 
tween the islands of Rameswaram 
and Manaar. It formed .at one 
time a p( )rtion of an isthmus which 
eoniiocted India with Ceylon, and 
is referred to in the Rarmiynna, 
as the bridge over which the grxl 
Rama passed to invade Cciylon. 
A railway across is projected. 

Adam’s Needle. See Yucca. 

Adam’s Peak (7,420 ft.), calh^d 
by the natives Samanklla, an 
isolated griaiiite mountain on s.w. 
e<lgeof the central highlands, Cey- 
lon, and a place of mlgrim.age for 
Buddhists and Moslems. At the 
.summit is a depression in the rock, 
said by the former to have been 
made by Buddha’s foot, and by 
the latter to be the scene of 
Adam’s penitential exercise after 
his expulsion fnmi Eden, when he 
8t(xxi for 1,000 years on one f(x>t. 
A curious shadow has been npticixl 
by many travellers at .sunrise on 
the peak. The shadow, instead of 
lying on the ground, appears to 
rise up like a veil in front of the 
observer: it is dm ^ the fonnsi- 


tion of thin wreaths of mist. 8t*e 
Philosoph. May., Jan. 1887. 

Adamant (Gr. ‘invincible’) do(«s 
not refer to any mineral in par- 
ticular, but is used rhetorically to 
signify a substance of incompa- 
rju)lo liardne.ss. It has been iden- 
tified with the lodestone, emery 
stone, and the diamond. 

Adamawa, a Central African 
state} under the dominion of the 
Fula. North of Yola, on the 
Benue, the capital of the state, 
Adamawa stretchers N. towaixls 
Bornu, and N.E. towards the 
Shari ; on the s.e. it forms part of 
French territory. Its area is per- 
haps 100,000 sq. m. The central 
and northern part is a block hand, 
rising to 4,250 to 6,500 ft. East of 
this the country isoerciipiod partly 
by isolated groups of mountains, 
partly by undulating plains. The 
me.an ann. temp, is 76"'. Rain 
Ix3gin8 in June, and is very fre- 
quent in July and August, accom- 
panied by heavy thunderstorms. 
The dry north-cast wind (Har- 
mattan) blows from Noveinlx?r 
to May. Arabs, Kanuri, Haussa, 
and Yornba also dwell in Ada- 
mawa, thp two latter ra(.*es being 
engaged in industries and trade. 
The native iiegrot*s an} ten times 
as numerous os the aliens. Islam- 
ism is the dominant rt4igion ; the 
masses are pagan. Gum-arabic, 
rubber, ivory, skins, kola nuts, 
and a few slaves are export(}d in 
exoh.ango for cotton cloth, silk, 
(!opper, salt, sulphur, and Ix^ads. 
Cotton, indigo, and henna, as 
well as (jereals and v('getabl(‘s, 
are cultivated. The territory of 
Adamawa has lx}en diyidcxl hy 
treaties between Britain, Gct- 
many, and France, without nv 
g.ard to natural ooundaries or 
tribal divisions. See P.assarge’8 
Adavaiua (1895). 

Adamelio(ll,661 ft.), the central 
point of the vast glacier-covered 
region that rises Ix^tween (w.) the 
Italian Val Canionica (watered by 
the Oglio) and (K.) the Austrian 
valleys of the Sole (watered hy 
theNoce)and the Sarca. Jt lies 
Ixitween the Adda valley (w.) 
and the Adige valUy (K.). First 
climbed in 1864 by Julius Payer, 
the Arctic explorer. 

Adamites, an Antinornian 
Gnostic sect in N. Africa in the 
2nd century, who professed to 
nitum to the innocence of Eden, 
abstained from marriage, and i*o- 
jected clothing. The doctrine 
reappeared among a section of 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
or Beghards, of the 14th centiir.v' 
some of whom lived naked and 
had wives in common ; among a 
section of the Bohemian Taborites, 
who wen? c;ut to pieces by Ziska, 
leflgler of the Hussites (1421) ; and 
in 1848-9 there was a small sect in 
Austria, the nocturnal meetings 
of which were attended without 
clothing. 
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Adamnan {c. 62r>-704), Insh 
saint* and abbot of Tona (HU)— 
ninth in the succession of that 
office from Columba, wliose life he 
is credited with havinjr written— 
was born in Donegal, a scion, 
like his great predecessor, of the 
powerful local tribe of the Neills 
or O’Donnells (the clan Domh- 
naill). fn 0711 he was apnointed 
abbot of [ona. In GSO Adamnan 
cam(3 to thocA)urtof Northumbria 
to bog for the release of certain 
Irish cantivos, and remained with 
Kiniijf Aldfrith for a time, and (if 
tradition is to be believed) was 
there converted to the Roman 
usages in such matters as the date 
of celebrating Raster, the tf)nsur(\ 
etc. On completing his work, De 
Lonis Sam:tin, he presented it to 
Aldfrith. This Iwok (subsequently 
reproduced by Bode in an abridged 
form) is of note as containing one 
(3f the first VVestern accounts of 
Palestine. Like^^llfred’s Voyaoes 
of Othere, it professes to b<3 an 
account, dictated by a stranded 
voyag(‘r (Arculfus, a Frankish 
bishop) on our coasts, of his ear- 
lier adventimis. At the National 
Assembly of Tara in Gl)2 there was 
enacted the ‘Law of Adamnan,* 
or ‘Law of the Innoc^ents,’ which 
freed Irish womeii from compul- 
sory military service. The same 
assembly -0113 (vnn posed almost 
equally of cliurchrmm and laymen 
—also decreed to the ablxit of 
Tona and his successors an annual 
Irish tribute. Adamnan after- 
wards visited Ireland once again 
before his death at Iona in 704, 
Sept. 2d, the day whoso saint ho 
is in the older Irish calendars, 
'riuj Latin Life of (hluviba, now 
generally accepted as Adamnan’s, 
is almost the only record outside 
Bede’s History of one of the most 
attractive portions of the life 
of the early church in Scotland. 
Although the Vita Columhte was 
not printed bc^fore 1601 (by Cani- 
sins, in Lcctionen Antiqure, vol. i. 
pp. 674 rt seq.), many editions have 
appeared .since—r.j/. by Suriua 
(1617), Messingham (1624), Colgan 
(1647), the Bollandists in their 
Acta Sanctorum (1608), Basnage 
(1725), Pinkertpn (1780), and by 
Reeves, for Irish Archaeological 
Society (1857). The latest is 
that of Fowler (Ox. 1895). The 
work Dc Ijocis Sanctis owes its 
first publication (by GrotserjlOlO) 
indirectly to Casaubon. There 
have been later editions— Paris 
( 1672), and Ratisbon (17.^). Adam- 
nan also appears as a participant 
in one of those extraordinary and 
abundant mediieval Irish saints* 
visions whoso general scheme 
grotesquely prefigures D.antc’s. 
There is a 12th century MS. of this* 
but wo cannot aserilie the piece 
to Adamnan himself. O’ Donovan, 
in^ his Irish Grammar (1845), 
printed portions of a 14th cen- 
tury variant of the legend. ^ 


Historians of Scotland, vol. vi. 
(1874) ; H. Cotton*8 Fasti Eccksue 
Hibemicit (1849); A. P. Forbes’s 
KcUendars qf Scottish Saints (1872) ; 
Montalembert’a Les Moines 
cMent (1866), Eng. trans. by Mrs. 
Oliphant (1867). 

Adams, Charles Francis 
(1807-86), American statesman, 
son of John Quincy Adams; 
served (18;U-6) in the legislature 
Massachusetts; elected toCon- 
gresvS for that state in 1858. Ap- 
jiointod ambassador to London in 
1861, he displayed great tact and 
diplomatic skill in the complica- 
tions arising out of the civil war. 
He returned to Massachusetts in 
ISOS, and was an arbitrator in 
the Alabama claims tribunal at 
Geneva (1870 2). Ho published 
The Life ami Works qf John Adams 
(10 vohs. 1850-6); John Adams's 
Letters to his Wife (2 vols. 1841 ) ; 
Diary of John Quincy Adams 
(12 vols. 1874-7). 

AdamSf Francis (1700-1861), 
a physician in AlxTdctmshiro; 
Greiik scholar. His chief works 
are Hermes Fhilologvs (1826) ; The 
Seven Books of Paulus Myineta, 
with commentary (1844-7) ; and 
editions of Hippocrates (1849) and 
Arctrnis (1856). 

Adams, Francis William 
Lauderdale (1862-98), grandson 
of the alwjvo ; Ixmn at Malta ; 
emigrated to Australia in 188^, 
when! he worked as journalist 
and author. His works include 
Australian Essays (1880); Sonys 
(f the Army and the Niyht (1888) ; 
The New Eaypt (1893) ; Tiberius : 
a Drama (1894). 

Adams, John, the principal 
survivor of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, Hi.s real name was Alex- 
ander Smith. See Bounty, Mu- 
tiny OP THE. 

Adams, John (1785 - 1820), 
American statesnian, second pre- 
sidi'iit of the United States, born 
at BraintniC (afterwards called 
Quincy), Maasachusetts. He 
represented Massachusetts in the 
first Congress and became one of 
its most active leadei’s. Adams 
proposed the aiqxjintmcnt of 
Washington as commander-in- 
cliief, and was a member of the 
committee which framed the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Appointed commissioner to 
Franco (1777-9), to Holland (1782), 
and ambassador to Britain (1785- 
88). On his return to America 
he liecame vice-president under 
Washington, whom he succeeded 
as president (1797). See his De- 
fence qf the Constitution of the 
U,S, (1787) ; Observations on 
Paine's ^Rights qf Man,' in a 
Series qf Letters by Publicola 
(1792); Works, ed. by grandson, 
0. F. Adams (185(M>) ; Life by J. 
0. and C. F. Adams (1871). See 
also Biography by Morse (Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series, 1884) ; Our 
Presidents^ by V. F. Townsend. 


Adams, John Quincy (1767- 
1^), American statesman, and 
sixth president of the United 
States, eldest son of the above; 
born at Braintree, Massachusetts. 
He became a member of Congress 
in 1803. He was successively am- 
bassador to the Hague (1794), 
lierlin (1797), St. Petersburg (1809), 
and St. James’s (1815). In 1817 
lie Ixjcame Secretary of State to 
President Monnie. and in 1825 
was elected pre.siaent. At the 
end of his term (1829) he was de- 
feat(*d by Jackson, and in 1830 
returned to Congress. Adams 
had a wide knowledge of interna- 
tional law, and is clainuxl as the 
real autlujr of the Monroe doc- 
trine, which received its most 
explicit enunciation in President 
Monroe’s seventh annual mes- 
sage to Congress. Publications: 
Letters on Silesia, written during 
a tour through that country in the 
years 1800, 1801 (1804); Diary, 
1705-184S, cd. by liis son, C. F. 
Adams, in 12 vols. (1874 7). See 
Biography by Morse (American 
Statesmen Series); Our Presi- 
dentSy by V. F. Townsend. 

Adams, John Couch (1819-92), 
astronomer, bom near Launces- 
ton, Comivall ; s(*riior wrangler 
(1W3) ; discovenxl simultaneously 
with Leverrier that the irregu- 
larity of the motions of Uranus 
were due to another planet, after- 
wards observed by Galleat Ikjrlin, 
1840, and called N eptuno. 1 n 1K5H 
Adfiins w{is appojnt(*d jirofi'ssor 
of mathematics, St. Andrews, and, 
later, Lowndean professor of as- 
tronomy, Cambridge. See Life 
by Glaislier (189()'8). 

Adams, Samuel (1722-180.3), 
American statesman and cham- 
pion of the cause of indeixmdence ; 
wavS called the Cato of America: 
w,as elected to the legislature ot 
Massachusetts (1765), and was a 
signatory of the Declaration of 
Independence (1776). He was 
successively lieu tenant-governor 
and governor of Ma.ssachu8ett8. 
See Lives by Wells (1865), Mor.se 
(1884), and Hosmer (18^5). 

Adams. Sarah, nk FiiiwER 
(1805-48), hymn writer ; author of 
‘Nearer, my (5od, to Tnee* (1840). 
Her principal work is Vivia Per- 
petua, a dramatic poem (1841). 
Her sister, Eliza Flower, wrote 
the music of the popular chorus. 
‘Now pray we for our country.’ 
Both sisters were early friends 
of Browning. See Macmillan's 
Mag,, Jan. 1898. 

Adams, Thomas, Puritan 
preacher, who held charges in 
Bedfordshire, Buckingham, and 
London betwixm 1612 and 1653. 
His works were collected and 
printed by Jost^ph Angus and 
Thomas Smith (3 vols. 1862). 
Southey named him ‘the pro^ie 
Shakespeare of Puritan theolo- 
gians.’ He died before the resto- 
ration. 
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Adams, William (1575-1620), 
Enjjlish navitfator, born at GilliiiK- 
ham, near Chatham. From 1600 
till his death he resided in Japan. 
See vol. i. of Purcfuis^ his Pit- 
gximcs, and Diary of Richard 
(Jocks (Hakluyt Soc. 188!^). 

Adams- Acton, John, sculptor, 
lx)rn (1^) at Acton, Middlesex ; 
secured R.A. gold medal for Kve 
supplicating Forgiveness at the 
Fed (f Adam. Subsequent M'orks 
include The Lady qf the Lake^ 
IHtatue qf Mr. Oladstmie (St. 
GeorKo’s Hall, Liverpool). Bust 
of Mr. Bright (National Liberal 
Club), Statue qf Napier of Mojg- 
dnla, 

Adamson, John (d. 1653), bom 
at Forth ; professor in St. Andiws 
University ; professor and then 
principal (1625^) of EdinburRh 
University ; editor of The Musef^ 
Welcome ^to the high and mighty 
Prince James’ (1618), containing 
Hxuns by the author and many of 
lis contemporaries. 

Adamson, Patrick (1537-92), 
Scottish prelate; lx)m at Perth. 
He went to France as a tutor 
(1566), where he suffered imprison- 
ment for rtif(irring in a Latin 
poem to Queen Mary’s son as king 
of France and England. He re- 
turned to S(!otlana [c. 1572), l;e- 
caineminisb'rof Paisley, chaplain 
to the Regent Morton, and in 
1570 was appointed by the regent 
to the as yet unabolished arch- 
bishopric of St. Andrews. From 
this time he was at open war with 
the General Assembly, until his 
excommunication in 1588 on vari- 
ous charges. He was the author 
of many i-eligious work.s, Jind ranks 
high as a Latin poet. 

Adamson, Robert (1852-1902), 
lyofessor of logic and rhetoric in 
Glasgow University, Ilia chief 
philosophical works are, Roger 
Baron : The Philosophy qf Science 
in the Middle Ages (1876); The 
Philosophy qf Kant (1879); The 
Philosophy of Fichte (1881). 

Adamsom Thomas, master 
gunner in Charles n.’s artilkiry ; 
edited (1680), with additions, Eng- 
land^s Defence: a. Treatise con- 
cerning Invasion, by Digges. 

Adana, vilayet in s.E. of Ana- 
tolia, Asia Minor. Pop. 405.000. 
Also chief tn., on the r. bk. or the 
Sihun, 528 m. s.E. of Constanti- 
nople; present terminus of rail- 
way from Mersina. Pop. 32,000 
(Moslems, 14,500 ; Christians, 
17,500). 

Adanson, Miciiel (1727-180()), 
botanist, was born at Aix in 
Provence ; studied in Paris ; pub- 
lished Hist, natvrelle du SMgal 
(1757) ; Families des Plantes (1763) ; 
Cmirs (THistoire naturelle fait en 
nit (ed. by Payer, 2 vols. 18#~5) ; 
Mist, de la Botaniqve et Plan des 
Families naturelles des Plantes (2 
Yols., erl. by his son, A. Adanson, 
and Payer, 1864). See Cuvier’s 
Ehge Hist. (1819). 


Adansonla. See Baobab. ' 
Adaptation. One of the most 
striking charactei’s of living tilings 
is their fitness for their surrmind- 
ings. This fitneas Is never ab- 
solute, but where it is sp(*eially 
marked in any sjiecies, the mem- 
bers of that sixHiies tend to ineiease 
in number, such incre^ise Ixing at 
the expense of other forms less 
well-fitted for the given environ- 
ment. Characters which obviously 
render an organism well suited 



The Addax Antelope. 


to its peculiar environment arc 
termed ^ adaptive characters, or 
adaptations. But it is clear that 
organisms not nearly related may 
have a common environment, 
wherefore the term ‘adaptive 
character* has a secondary si;?- 
niffcanco in addition to that indi- 
cat<Hl above, and implie»s that the 
particular character is of no value 
m classification, but has been 
acquired as a conseouence of a 
certain method of life. Thus, 
liarasites tend to lose locomotor 
organs and sense organs,, are 
usually hermaphrodite, and inva- 
riably prolific. But the possc's- 
sion of thesw common characters 
does not indicate that all parasites 
an^ nearly related; they are rather 
to be described as adaptations to 
th(5 parasitic mode of life. In 
general, it may be said that every 
organism jwssesses two sets of 
characters— (1) those whose use it 
is pften difficult to define clearly, 
which it has inherited from its 
ancestor and which are of su- 
preme importance in classifica- 
tion; and (2) those which are 
adaptations to a particular mtxlo 
of life, which have been acquired 
during the evolution of the stock, 
and are of no importance in classi- 
fication. It is one of the great 
problems of systematic biology 
to distinguish between these two 
sets of characters, and to deter- 
mine whether a given character is 
or is not of adaptive natunj. The 
study of natural history in the 
broad sense is the study of adap- 
tation ; but KernePs Natural His- 
tory qf Plants (trails, by Oliver, 
ISIW) may he mentioned as a liook 
which will afford an insight into 


the modern methorl regarding the 
•subject. Otto SchnuuP.s Text-book 
of Zoology ^ (trans. by Roseustoiik, 
19U0) is similarly an attempt to 
point out the cnief adaptations 
visible in the more familiar ani- 
mals. 

Adar, the twelfth month of the 
sacred (and the sixth of the civil) 
Hebrew year— February-March. 

Adaseneff, or Adasgiiev. (i.) 
Alexis (d. 1561), Russian states- 
man and soldier, who distin- 
guished himself at the taking of 
Kazan (1.552). He was the min- 
ister of Ivan IV., but fell into dis- 
grac‘e, and died in prison at Dor- 
pat. (2.) Daniel Adaschkkf, 
liis brother, conducted a victori- 
ous campaign against the Tartars, 
lie suffored imprisonment along 
with Alexis, and was executed at 
Moscow (1661). 

A.D.C. See Aidb-de-oamp. 

Adda, or Ada, a ixirt on the 
Gold Coast, on the r. bk. of the 
Volta, about 6 in. from its mouth, 
62 m. R.N.E. of Accra. Pop, 8,0(K1. 

Adda, riv. of Italy, rises in the 
Beniina Alps, flows into L. Como ; 
then s. through the Lombard plain, 
to enter the Po a few miles alxive 
Cremona. Length, 190m., of which 
77 are navigable. 

Addax (Addax nasmaaculatus), 
an antelope allied to the gems- 
bok, but having horns , which 
ascend in an open spiral, instead 
of being straight, as in the latter. 
The horns are present in both 
sexes, are ringed throughout the 
greater part of their length, and, 



Addef*s Tongue Fern. 

1, Part of frond ; 2, fertile aplke ; 3, aporee. 

measured along the spiral, reach 
a length of ni^arly throe feet. The 
^dax i.s a desert animal, inhabit- 
ing N. Africa and Arabia, and is 
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of a K«neral yellowiali- white tint, 
the head, neek, and mane beinK 
brown, save for a white l)and and 
8potH on the niuz/do. Tiie }i(?iKht 
is rather over three 



Head of Adder. 


Adder, or Viper (Pelias berus\ 
tJie only J3ritish venomous snake, 
refulily recognized by the black 
zigzag line down the back and 
the bla(!k mark on the head. It 
attains a length of over two feet, 
feeds chiefly upon mice, and is 
vivinaroua. Its bite, although 
producing much local and oonsti- 
tutional disturbance, rarely proves 
fatal, unless to very weak pc'.r- 
aona and children. If bitten, the 
wound should be immediately 
sucked, or washed with ammo- 
nia, to get rid of the unabaorbed 
venom ; deep incisions made, caus- 
ing a free flow of blood ; and liga- 
tures applied to atop circuktion ; 
while stimulants may Ixs given at 
short intervals. 

Adder's Tongue ( Ophioglossum 
vulgatum), a small fern distributed 
throughout the N. Homiaphero, 
the Capo, and Now Zealand. ^Tt 
forms each year one li*af, which 
divides into a flat, ovate, sterile 
|X)rtion, and an elongated, narrow, 
unbranched, spore-bearing part. 

Addington, Henry. See SiD- 
MOUTH, Loud. 

Addiscombe College. Croy- 
don, Surrey, ostablishw (1809-61) 
for the education of cadets for 
the Indian army. Among those 
educated there were Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Lord Napier, Lord 
Roberts. See Col. Vibart’s Addis- 
combe College, its Heroes and Men 
of Note (ISO-i). 

Addison, Joseph (1672-1719), 
one of the most influential of 
English writers; born at Milston, 
near Amesbury, Wiltshire, where 
his father was rector. He was 
elected in blS9 to a demyship at 
Magdalen ; and of that college ho 
was a fellow from 1698 till 1711. 
Though in [wlitics a Whig, Addi- 
son early made the acquaintance 
of Dryden, to whom ho indited 
verses, and to whose Virgil (1697) 
ho contributed an essay on the 
Georgies. In 1699, Charles Mon- 
tague (afterwards Ijord Halifax) 
obtained for Addison a travelling 
liension of £300 a year, after 
which Addison spent eighteen 
months in France (meeting Boi- 
leau, Malobrancho, and others), a 
year in Italy, and some time in 
Switzerland. He continued his 
tnjvels to Germany and Holland 
till late in 1703, when his father’s 
death recalled him to England. 
Addison’s first preferment-^ com- 


missionership of appeal in the ex- 
cise— came in 1704; thus endowed, 
he entered upon the composition 
of Tlbe Campaign^ which launched 
him on his career of state service 
—a career which, thanks to the 
magnanimity of Swift, whoso close 
friendship he won when in Ireland 
as secretary to the lord-lieutenant 
(1709). was not altogether broken 
even rw the Tory triumph in 1710. 
This Irish visit marks al^i the 
oixjning of Addison’s true literary 
vein. He had just started for 
Dublin when (Apr. 12, 1709) Steele 
began The TaUer, and in No. 18 


his first contribution appeared. 
But it was only with the mort^ 
famous Spectator (March 1, 1711- 
Dec. 6, 1712) that Addison really 
found himself, and left the im- 
print of his genius upon our liter- 
ature. TTnacr George I., Addi- 
son again^ became secretary to 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland; 
then a commissioner for Trade 
and the Colonies; and finally (1717) 
^cretary of State, a post resigned 
in March 1718, owing to ill-health. 
He had been m.p. for Malmesbury 
since 1710, and this he remain^ 
till his death. On Aug. 3, 1716, 


Addison married Charlotte, 
Countess of Warwick, who bore 
him a daughter U719). He duxl 
that same year (.Tune 17) at Hol- 
land House, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Apart from 
his Latin poems, Addison’s writ- 
ings fall under the heads of ^lolit- 
ical journalism, verse, and miscel- 
laneous prose. The first embraces 
The Whig Examiner (Sept.-Oct. 
1710), an opposition sheet to The 
Examiner, in which first Prior, and 
afterwaitisISwift, fought under the 
Tory flag; The Late Trial arul 
Conviction of Count Tariff (1713), 


a squib on the treaty of Utrecht ; 
The Freeholder (,55 numbe^rs, 171 
16) ; The Old Whig (1719), a reply 
to Steele’s Plebeian ; etc. Of verse, 
besides The Camjoadgn, a number 
of hymns are still remembered. 
But neither his opera. Fair Rosa- 
mxmd (1706), nor the celebrated 
Cato (1713), lives either as pfictry 
or drama. The Dnimmer, a prose 
comedy, sharestheiroblivion. But 
in the sphere of the social essay 
Addisou^a art was consummate. 
To an unfailing tact of style he© 
abided a perception of rjharariter 
not at all dramatic, but marked 



Joseph Addison. [After Kneller.) 



Addison’s Disease 

by well-bred humour and nice 
discrimination. Addison’s works 
were hrst collected by Tickell in 
4 aVo1s. (1721). Notable editions: 
Jflshop llurd’s, 0 yols. (1811), re- 
edit(id in Bohn’s Library, (i vols. 

e ; and (ireen’s, G vols. (18!)8). 

ints of the Spectator an*, 
many. Life of .\ddison by TiUcy 
Aikiii (184)1), and by Mr. (Jourt- 
hop(^ (Knp. Men of Tjetters Series) 
(1884). See also Beljame’s Le 
Public et les Homines de Lettres en 
A nolcterre an X VHP Sieck (18117). 

Addison’s Disease is associ- 
ated with tubercular infiltration 
of the supi'iirenal iKidies^ and tlieir 
adhesion to neij^hlxiuritn^ parts, 
and is characterized by depression 
of the circulation and resinratitm, 
increasing weakness, and gener- 
ally, though not always, by dis- 
coloration or browning of tlie 
skin. Tlu? disease was first de- 
scribed by Dr. Addison (171))1 ISGO). 
The nigmentation begins usually 
on the face, ne(*k, and hands. 
After death the lulrcnals an‘ fouiul 
julheront, and usually enlarged 
ami TK Miniated ; they are (dianged 
into a d<*nse, grayish, translucent 
Gbroid material enclosing opa^jue, 
yellow, cllC(^sy masses, manifestly 
tuliereular. Tliealxlominal sympa- 
thetic nerve is nearly always im- 
plicated, B(*fore the use of (*xtract 
of the supranmal gland, the dis- 
ease was invariahly fatal; hut 
simmtheusi^of the extract several 
cAHCS are said to have beim eur(*d, 
and many liave temporarily im- 
proved. The permanent efficacy 
of this treatment is doiibtcKl by 
many. Some cases die with no ob- 
vious change in the sipiranmals, 
h^t^yith marked changers in the ab- 
dominal sympathetic. Kest, care- 
ful dieting, jind general hygiene 
must not 1 m* neglected. The gland 
may Ihi given hyp(Klermieally, or 
by the mouth in the form of raw 
a^lnmal gland, as a tincture, or in 
tabloids containing tlie dried ex- 
tract of the glands of sheep. 

. Additional Forces Act. Ow- 
ing to the imminent danger of 
the invasion of the country by 
Napoleon in 1803 and the fol- 
lowing vears, the ‘Additional 
Forces Act,’ paased by Pitt, le- 
galized the fonnation of second 
r^ttalions to the regular regiments 
Mien serving abroml. The UniU'd 
Kingdom was divided up into 
aLstricts, which were required by 
the act to furnish quotas of 3,fXiO 
men each. The act was repealed 
after the death of Pitt ; but it is 
worthy of note that it cmboditMl 
the chief features of the successful 
localization scheme initiated by 
(lardwcll in 1872. 

.Addled Parliament, the name 
mven to the second Parliament of 
dames i. of England, which .sat 
from April 5 to June 7, 1614. The 
royal purpos(5 of getting supplies 
was supported by court politicians 
known »us ‘undertakers but Par- 


G5 

liament insisted on redress of 
grievanaJH, esix^eially court inter- 
ference in elections and the e»)n- 
trpl of eu.storns duties by the king, 
whence the dissolution iMjforo any 

act was i)a.ssed (hence* the nick- 
name), and the imprisonment of 
the opposition h‘ader.s. S. H. 
(iardiner’s Hist, of K inland from 

Um to WfJ. 

Addo Bush, a tract of rough 
bush land (250 m. long) near Al- 
pi Jiay (fXjj m. \.K. of P(;rt Kliza- 
b(‘th), adjoining the Zitzikaniiua 
and lvii.vsna forosta. It is still 
llie hafiitat of some of the wilder 
animals. 

Addorsed (in heraldry), .said of 
figures placed back t(.) back. 

Address of Letters and 
Telegrams. Sjxj Post Okkick, 

KeOI'I.ATIONS OK. 

Adductors, tho.se njusel(*s 
which draw a limb toward tin* 
middle line of the body, or which 
bring together the .sliells of l)i- 
valv(*s. 

A d c 1 a e r , C i: ut Si v ektskn 
(1G22-75), J>anish admiral, liorn at 
Ihevig in Norway. As a youth 
he took part in tlie famous Ixatth* 
of the l)owns IH>3I>) undcT Yiiu 
'IVonii), and in It'dri entered tla* 
Venetian service, during tlie re- 
pufilie’s warfare with the Turks. 
On his return to OojMuihagen, in 
lGG)i, he was made an admiral, 
in IGGG .admiral'g<‘iieral, and en- 
nolih'd. He di(*d of the plague 
while in eonmuind of the fleet, 
on the outbreak of the war with 
S\y<‘d(‘n. See Bruun’s (\ S. Ade- 
hier (1871). 

Adelaide, cap. of S. .Australia, 
G m. K. of St. Viiieent (L, .and 7i 
m. by rail from Port A(h‘lai(l(*, 
was found(‘(l 1837, and iianu'd 
after tia* queen of William IV. It 
stands on a large plain (alt. 15-1 
ft.), lM)un<l(Hl on K. and s. by the 
Mt, Lofty range (alt. 2.)Di3 ft.), at 
a distaiu-e of 4 to 8 m. N. Ade- 
laide, the r(*sidential quartiT, is 
Rep.yated from S. Adelaiile, the 
busin<‘S3 quarter, by a park 1 m. 
wid(*, thnnigh which runs tlie Tor- 
rens R. Pop. wit hill 10 m. radius 
of tlie jHist office is (IJKiJ) 

Pulilic buildiiip are (Jovernnient 
House; town n.all; the lioiises of 
legislaturii ; St. I’eter’s Cathedral 
(Anglican), and the (R.C.) Catla'- 
dral of St. Francis Navier; the 
Adelaide University; the vice- 
regal summer n*Hid(‘ne<* at Marble 
ijill (alt. 2,000 ft.), 121 m. from the 
city. The Adelaide Exhibition 
was held in 1SS7, to celebrate tlie 
jubilee of the colony. Tlie Botanic 
( lanlens (It) ac*. ) are adjacent to tlui 
Botanic Park and Zoological Har- 
dens (84 ac.). New waterworks 
(180*,)) bring water from the Onka- 
paringa R., n(*ar Clarendon. The 
transcontinental telegrapli line 
runs from Adelaide to Palmerston 
— i.e. Port Darwin— and a trans- 
eoiitinental railway is proposed. 
Fur shipping, see Port A dela i i )E. 


Adolph! Thoatro 

Adelaide, Queen (1702- 184% 
daughter of George, Duke of Saxe- 
Meiniiigen ; marriwl William nr. 
(tlien l)uke of Clarence) in 1818. 
She was careful not to interfere in 
polities, yet to her iufluenei* was 
.attrihut(‘d the dissolution of the 
Alelhourne ministry in 1834. Slie 
did nmeh to raise the social and 
moral level (»f the court, and after 
the acc(‘ssion of N’ictoria .she de- 
voted herself to bene vokmt works. 
Adeler, Max, pseudonym of 

(IIAK1.ES HeKEK (IeAKK (Wll), 
AmenVan journalist and writer. 
He w as for ten years secretary of 
tlie Manufacturers* Club of Phila- 
delpliia, and, as editor of their 
magiizine, Tin Manv/arturer, liaa 
w ritten sonu* important pajieison 
economic subjects; but ho is l>est 
known by his humorous iMioks, 
which, from tlieir quaiutness, ex- 
aggeration of ordinary iioints, and 
stai'tling bathos, are of tlie pure 
.•\ni<‘rican type. His works in- 
clude (hit o/ the Jfurhf Hurly, 
/'J/iOir-rooia, Paadioii Shois^ and 
JJesjirrafr Ad rent u res. 

Adelphi Theatre, originally 
known as the Hans I’akeil, Grst 
opened its doors on Nov. 1^, ]g<Jt) 
its found(*r being a successful 
tradesman mimed ,Jolm Hcott. 
whose daughter wrote* almo.st all 
the ]>ieces jiroduced, and actesl in 
them as w’(‘ll. In IHltt the homse 
was named the* ‘ Ad(‘li)hi.’ In 
1821 Uoliert Keoley, tin* comedian, 
made 7e//i and ./(/•/•//, or Lij'e in 
J^ondim^ tlni ‘rage’ of tin' town. 

1 n 18251 In* actors \'al(‘sand Terry 
w»*re the nninag(Ms, and their 
company iin-ludcd T. P. Cooke 
and .Tolin Reeve. After a few 
years (.’liarli‘s Matlnwvs took 
TiTry’s place. But, with tin' re- 
tirement of Scott, luck seenn'd to 
have deserti'd the thi'atre. In 1838, 
Madame (!rh*stc, whohi'ljM d jmt- 
hajis more than au^y other player 
ti» populari/.o the highly romautic 
j)iec(*s which gave liirth to tin* ex- 
pressive* ])hrasc ‘A<lcl])lji drama,* 
made hc'r first London apjM'aranco 
at this theatre. In 1814 Cf'lcsto 
and Benjamin Wobstcr lK*eamo 
the lesse(‘s. In I8i‘)8 the old houso 
was ])ulled down, and its sueci'S- 
sor was opened w ith J)ion Louci- 
cault’s l^ofjeen Bairn : his Octoroon 
followed in 18G1. Fnim this time 
till 18()8.J. L. Toole was connected 
with the Adelphi. The at trac- 
tions jirovidedw'cn.* largi'ly Amer- 
ican importations, tin* most not- 
able lK*ing Joseph Jetfi'rson’s Rip 
Van Winkle. During a great 
part of 18t)8, Ho Thorouylifarc, by 
Charles Dickens and Wilkie Col- 
lins, licld the lioanls. Chatterton 
su(rcecd{‘d Webster at tbe opt'ii- 
ing of the Heventies; the event of 
his management was a Carl Rosa 
8(3aHOU in 1873. The fortunes of 
the hou.se sank sletulily during 
the reign of Chatterton and his 
successor Clark. In 1870 Messrs. 
A. and S. Gatti iMjeanie its xiroprie- 
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tow, and opened with the Crimson 
Cro8s^ by Saville Rowe and E. 
Manuel, the company including 
Adelaide Neilson; - lU l-S^^jbeit 
Buchanan’s St frrin- Beaten was pro- 
duct. It was folbwed by Jtank 
and niches, by Wilkie Collins. jVlr. 
G. R. Simses Last Chance &nd M. v . 
Sardem’a Daniel Rochat were pro- 
duced in 1885. Mr. 8ims continue^d 
for twenty years to write for the 
Adelphi stage, in collalK^ration 
generally with Mr. Henry Pet- 
titt until the latter’s death (Dec. 
181)3). Their most popular melo- 
drama was probably Hnrbmir 
Lights^ with which the nameof Mr. 
William Terriss is linked in the 
minds of old Adelphi playgoers. 
Ho continued to be the ideal hero 
of Adelphi drama until his tragic 
death on Dec. 17, 181)7, when no 
was stabbed while enttiring the 
theatre. In June 181)7 Mtxdame 
Bernhardt chose the Adelphi for 
her London season, and pnxluced, 
among other pieces, Lorenzaccio^ 
SpiritisTnCy and V Ktrangere. 

Adelsberg (in Slav. Postojna\ 
tn. and summer resort of Carniola, 
Austria, 40 m. by rail a.w. of Lai- 
bach, with vast stalactite caves, 
the habitat of a newt-like amphib- 
ian {Proteus anguinus) with rudi- 
mentary eyes. Pcm. (1900) 3,03(>. 

Adelung. (i.) Johann Chris- 
toph (1732-1806), German philol- 
ogist and lexicographer; wrote 
Oramimtisch - kritisches WOrter- 
huch der hochdentschen Mundart 
(1774-86); Mithridates oder allge- 
meine Sitrachenkunde (1806), com- 
pleted by J. S. Vater, (2.) His 
nephew, Friedrich von Adeluno 
(1768 -1843V was an eminent phil- 
ologist. Oriental scholar, and stu- 
dent of Russian history. 

Ademption. Hce Leoact. 

Aden* British’ iiossession and 
strongly-fortified port on the s.k. 
coast of Yemen, Arabia, 105 m. H. 
of the Strait of Bab-ol-Mandeb, 

l, 300 m. from 'Suez, and 1,650 m. 
from Bombay. It comprises the 
peninsula of . Aden proper (21 sq. 

m. ), the peninsula of Little Aden 
05 sn. m.), and the district of 
Shaikh Othman (34 sq. m.), on 
the mainland. The peninsula of 
Aden is an irregular oval, 5 m. 
long e. to w. and 3 m. wide, con- 
nt3cted with the mainland by a 
narmw sandy isthmus 1,350 yds. 
wide. The peninsula of Little 
Aden is a mass of granite 6 m. in 
length by 3 m. in breadth. Be- 
tween them is the harbour, Aden 
West Bay, 8 m. K. to w. by 4 m. 
N. to s., and 3J m. wide at its 
^trance. The town, or Aden 
Camn, is on the R. sida opposite ’ 
the fortified island of Sira. The 
climate is hot, but not unhealthy ; 
mean annual temperature, ^ in 
the shade, from 76^ in January to 
vi in J une. The mean annual rain- 
fall IS 2’45 to 3 in. Snakes and soor- 

B are numerous. The outer 
ur affords anchorage in 19 to 


28 ft. of water ; the inner harbour 
is dredged to a dj^th of 26 ft. 
Solyman the Magnificent fortified 
Aden, and itr was afterwards occu- 
pied successively by the Portu- 
guese and the Turks, until cap- 
ture by the British in 1839. The 
pop.-(l837) 6,000;. (1901) 41,222- 
is of a cosmopolitan character. 


Adhesions of organs within the 
body arise from the growing to- 
gether of surfaces, usually as the 
result of inflammation. Thus, j^e 
lunffs may be bound to the thorsroic 
waiiaftorpleurLsy; poritonitismay 
result in coils of the intestine be- 
coming matted; or the heart or 
stomach may be drawn to an ab- 



Aden, along with Perim T., is 
under the government of Bombay. 
Tt is a port of call for all P. & 0. 
liners. The imijorts include coal, 
(jotton and silk fabrics, live stock, 
grain, provisions, tobacco, etc., to 
the value of 2} millions sterling ; 
the exports, coffee, gums, spioos, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, hides, 
pearls, etc. millions sterling. 

Adenaigia and Adenitis. See 
Gland. 

Adenoid Growths of the lym- 
phatic tissues of the ut)T)er throat 
occur chiefly in chilffreri fnun 
four to fourteen years. The child 
breathes only through the mouth, 
suffers from nasal catarrh ana 
slight deafness, and is stupid and 
sluggish, with a characteristic 
facial expression. Cure is effected 
by a simple eiieration of removal. 

Aderno* tn., Catania, Sicily, on 
a.w. slope of Mt. Etna, 22 m. by 
rail N. w. of Catania ; there are two 
Norman structural of Roger i.- - 
a keep and a monastery (1157). 
Adorno stands on the site of 
Hadrmum, famous for its temple 
of Hadranus. Pop, (1901) 25,^. 

Adersbach Rocks* columns of 
Cretaceous sandstone, in a valley 
close to the Bohemian frontier, 
not far from Braunau. Varying 
widely in size, they generally re- 
semble one another in shape, and 
cover an area of about 4 by 1 i m. 
The softer parts of the sandstone 
have been worn away by water, 
leaving the harder cores. 

Adherence, Action or inBcots 
law, an aotiou which may be raised 
by husband or wife if one deserts 
the other without cause and re- 
nmins away for four years. The 
apnon generally contains conclu- 
sions for aliment 'i^ well as adher- 
ence. It is barred by cruelty or in- 
fidelity on the part of the pursuer. 

Adhesion, in physics. See Co- 
hesion and Friction. 


normal position. Adhesions may 
interfere with the normal move- 
ments of organs, strangulating in- 
testines, or destroying imixirtant 
vessels and nerves by pressure; 
on the otlM?r hand, ix)8t-mortem 
examinations fre<iuently reveal 
^hesions whi(;h have caused no 
inconvenience. 

Adiabatic. See Steam- 
engine and TuEiiMODYNAMies. 



* Adiantum {Matdenhatr Fern). 

1, Purt of frond ; 2, Involucre laid open ; 
8, capeule. 


.Adiantum* a genus of ferns 
with marginal sori which run 
across the veins of the leaf, ai^ 
are covered by an indusium formw 
by the edge of the frond. One, 
the maidenhair fern, A. capillm 
Venm'Sf is British. 


AdiaphoM 

Adiaphora (Gr. ‘indifferent 
tilings in ethics, such actions as 
lie l^tween the spheres of good 
and evil. The Stoics gave cur- 
rency to the word in this sense, 
and Cicero, De Finilms (iii. Ifi), 
translates it by ‘ indifferens . ’ The 
Adiaphoristio controversy trou- 
i)lcd the Reformed Church in 
Germany for a few years subse- 
quent to 1548. In that year the 
fhniieror Charles V., desiring to 
h(*al the br€«ich between Catholic 
and Protestant, prescribed a cer- 
tain rule of faith and ritual as 
binding on all, till some iierma- 
nent form should be determined 
upon by iwyenoral couneil. There- 
upim the PlltHitor Moritz of Saxony 
urged Melanchthon and his fol- 
lowers to declare what portions of 
the document they were w'illing 
to accept, and tluiy decided, in 
the Leipzig Interim, to regard e<T- 
taiu eustoms and tenets (r.f/. the 
use of randies, pictures. L.atin 
hymns, but notably the aoctrine 
of justification by faith! as in- 
ditf('ii)iit— This was 
more than the stricter followers 
of Luther would allow, and there 
ensued a bitter controversy. 

Adige (Lat. Atkesfn, Ger. EUch), 
riv., Austria and Italy, rises in 
the Rhretian Alps in Tyrol (alt. 
5,005 ft.). After a swift descent 
to Glurns, it traverses the Vintsch- 
gaii eastwards, but at Meran it 
Ixmds 8., flows past Botzen, Trent, 
and Roveredo, nearly as far as the 
s. end of Lake Garda ; thence S.K. 
past Verona to Badia, and finally 
E. to the Adriatic (parallel to the 
Po). In its lower coursti the 
Adige is connected with the Po 
by several canals, and is itself 
canalized through alluvial de- 
posits. Length, 250 ni., of which 
12) are in Italy; it is navigable 
up to the confluence of its chief 
trib„ the Eisach, a distance of 
P.K) m. See Penck’s ' Die EhcK 
in the magazine of the German- 
Austriaii Alprm^rein (1805). 

Adi Qranth,^ the sacred books 
of the Sikhs, first erlited in the 
lf)th century, Be<J Trumpp’s Adi 
Granth (18/7), and Die Religion 
der Sikhs (1^). 

Adigrat, Auiohkuat, Apdi 
Gakaht, or Atbgerat, tn., Tigrd, 
cap. of prov. Agamd, Abyssinia, 
about 90 m. R. of M^>wah, at 
the summit of Abyssinian plateau ; 
important market at the wntre of 
stiveral routes. Alt. 8,.5(K) ft. Mt. 
Aleghia (10,496 ft. ) is near it. Pop. 
2 , 000 : 

Adipocere is a white or yellow 
waxy suUstance that is formed in 
corpses buried in the alisonce of 
air. It is prolmbly a collection of 
the fatty acids present. 

Adipose Tissue. See Fat. 

Adirondacks, group of mts. in 
N. of New York State, U.S.A., a 
part of the Appalachian system, 
made up of isolated peaks of 
Archtean crystalline rocks, small 
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groups and short ranges. It a- 
bountls in lake.s, and its streams 
are mterriiptod by rapids and 
falls. It IS heavily forested, ex- 
cept where the timber luus txicui 
removed by fire or by the luml)er- 
men; and considerable parts of 
the region, amounting altogetluT 
to 1,357,576 ae., or more than 2,<)(X) 
sq. m,, aro owned by the state as 
a forest reserve. Tlitj highest i x'ak 
is Mt. Mariiy, with an alt. of r>,.‘?il 
ft. The rt^gioii, which is noted 
for its wild beauty, is a favoiiritii 
rt'sort in summer. 

Adis Abeba, or Addis 
Abbkba (Finfini), eai). of Shoa, 
and down to 1901 thc^ caj). also of 
Abyssinia, in the midst of moun- 
tains, near (Uie of the .soure-es of 
the Blue Nile. Founded in 1885 
as a pleasure resort, it is an im- 
jxirtant place of trade. lieni ])eaco 
was signed with the Italians in 
1896. Pop. 10,000. 

Adis Aiatn, or Addis Halem, 
cap. of Abyssinia since 1901, lies 
about 40 m. \v. of Adis AVwiba. 

Adit, a horizontal shaft or oixm- 
ing into a mine from the sicie of 
a hill 

Adjournal, in Scuts la\y, thf‘ 
notifi(;ation of a single sitting of 
the Court of J usticiary, or a single 
day’s proceedings. 

Adjudication. Bank- 
ruptcy, 

Adjuration. Boo Oath. 

Adjustment of Average. Bee* 

Insurance, Marine. 

Adjutant, a regimental stafl- 
ufficer who assists the otfleer com- 
manding a regiment or a corps in 
carrying out the details of military 
work. The adjutant of a battalion 
of infantry is usually one of the 
senior subalterns; but to brigade 
divisions of artillery, infantry 
depflts, and to units of the aux- 
iliary forwjs, a imptain is often 
appointed. The tenure of oftiee 
in the case of the regular forces 
is limited to four years. The 
adjutant has charge of the regi- 
mental office, witli its Ixioks, n;- 
cord.s, and eorresixjndence. He 
is res|X)iisible for the issue of all 
regimental ordei's, ktxqw the roster 
for duties, and also generally acts 
as pro8e(!utor at courts-martial on 
men of his corps. He suix^rintends 
the drilling and musketiw in.struc- 
tion of young officers and recruits, 
and ke<»i)s a watchful eye on the 
way all military duties are per- 
formed. Though the captains of 
cfmiTianies aro rcsiKmsible for tlu* 
discipline, drill, and administra- 
tion of their (XJiimiands, the axlju- 
tant must .see that evi'ry thing is 
conducted on a uniform system, 
and emsuro that the views of the 
commanding officer are carried 
out. Candidates for the appoint- 
ment of adjutant of militia, yeo- 
manry, and volunteers have to 
pass an examination in military 
duties, and their tenure of office 
is limiUid to five yeaijs. 


Adler 

Adjutant {Leptoptilus duhim\ 
an Indian bird ixdonging to the 
same family as the storks, eiiarae,- 
terizixl by its naked flesh-red neck 
and throat, and the largo throat- 
ix)uch. Owing to its practically 
omnivorous hal)it.s, it is iirotectod 
as an efficient scavenger. 

Adjutant-general, the simior 
staff -officer at headquarters, rank- 
ing n(?xt to the commander -in - 
chief. He is charged with tlio 
discii»linc, ti-aining, (exercise, and 
insixH;ti()n of the fon^cs, and is re- 
sponsiblr for the efliciency of the 
prrsonnd of the army. 

Adjutators (wrtmgly termed 
‘ .Vgitators’) were representatives 
elected by the regiments of the 
Puritan (Independent) army in 
1647 to for(‘e from Parlianumt, 
whi(ih was strongly Pri‘sbyterian, 
satisfaction of the demands of 
the army lx‘fore Ixung disbanded. 
See Gardiner’s Hist, of the Great 
Civil War : Carlyle’s Cromwdl. 

Adjuvant, part ()f a prescrip- 
tion intended to aid the action of 
the bsise or prini'ipal drug. 

Adler, Felix (1851), rxirn at 
Alzc}", in Germany; went early 
to the United Statcis ; t)n>f(5SHor of 
Hebrew and Oriental languages 
and literature in Cornell l)invoi> 
sity (18744)). lie established the 
B(K*i(‘ty of Ethical Culture, New 
York (l87G), and published Creed 
and Deed (1877), and The Moral 
Instruct i(m of Children (1898). 

Adler, Fhikdrich (1827), Ger- 
man architect, travt*lle<i exten- 
sively in Euroi)e and Asia Minor, 
and returned to teach at Berlin. 
Ho has carried out some important 
dt'signs, including those of the 
Ohnstuskirche ami Thomaskircho 
at BtTliii, and has mode valuable 
reseiirclujs into ancient architec- 
ture in conncM^tion with excava- 
tions in the Pel()iK)niiesu8. Among 
his works are liavgeschichtHchc 
Forschvngcn in DnitscJUand (1870- 
79), Die Raugcschirhtc von Jkrlin 

S , and Die WeltsMtc in der 
mist (1872). 

Adler, Georg (Iffi), German 
ecoTK)mist, j)rofe.ssor at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg in Germany ; 
has published Earl Marjrsche 
Kritilc (1886), Internationnler 
Arheiier-Schutz (1888), Staat nml 
Arheitslosigkeit (1894), Die SoeiaU 
Reform im AKcrtmn (1898), (7c- 
si'hichte des Socialismns mid Com^ 
mnnismus (19(X0, and other works, 
Adler, Hermann (IKW), lx)ni 
at Hanover ; succcedeil his father, 
Nathan, as chief nibbi of the 
United Hebrew eongrogation of 
the British emiiire in 1891. He 
is president of the J ews’ College, 
and one of the vice-presidents of 
the Mansion Houst^ Coums’I for 
the Dwellings of theP(X)r. Hohaa 
X)ubli8hed Ibn Gahirol, and Scho* 
lastic Philosophy JewishRe^ 
jilytoDr. (1865), A Volume 

cf Senrujns on the 0.7’. (1869), Can 
Jews be Patriots ? (1878). 
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Adler, JakobGeokgChristian 
(175(J-18;i4). Danish Orientalist: 
one of the wst Arabic sctholars of 
his day ; author of an intercstini^ 
tivatise on the Cufic Mss. iu^the 
University of Oopenhajfen (1770), 
and of the colebratwl Non Testa- 
•nvrnti Veniotm Syrians siniyjcjRy 
phihxeniana it hicrosolymittui 
(1780). In 1780-03 he edited Abut- 
fida's Chronicles in Arabic. 



Hermann Adler^ Chief Jtahli of 
the Jews in the Jiritish Empire. 


{Photo h>j h'rmjrr, fTi«t(h r.ifUi^l.) 


Adler, Xathax Marocs (18(i3- 
90), rhi(»f rabbi, was born at Ilan- 
r>v(u\ llavinj: filled the office of 
chief ra)>l)i of tlio duchy of Dlden- 
burjc and later of Hanover, ho w.as 
in 1844 elected chief rabbi of Lon- 
don, where he played an impor- 
tant part in the reunion of tin* 
Kniflish conpeKations. H(* pub- 
lished a HebniW eommentjiry on 
the Chaldee paraphrase of the 
rentateu(!h, Nrthinah fMftcr{\H7A; 
2nd ed. 1877). See./rau’.s/i Quarterly 
Review, July 1800. 

Ad libitum (' according' to 
taste’), a musical term authori/dng 
tin* use of discretion with rej^ard to 
thefr»4)oof the i)assaire; or, in con- 
oert(*d music, indic'utinif that the 
part thus marked may be omitted. 
Also a common expression, moan- 
ini' ‘to an indefinite extent.’ 

Admetus, kiniC of Thessaly 
and husband of Alcestis, wh(» died 
to d»'liv(*r her husband fromd«*ath, 
but was rescued froin H;uh*s by 
Heracles. See Kuripides’s Alecs- 
tis, J{rownini?’.s Ralaustion, Afer- 
ediths Phtrhus V'iih Admetus, and 
Ltiwell’s Shepherd of K. Admetus. 

Administration. The function 
of the state term«*d administra- 
tion should 1 h* carefully distin- 
guished from the function termed 
executive. (.SeeKxF:oUTiVR.) The 
special ft'ature of aclministra- 
tion is that it cannot fie fxmnd 
by hard-and-fast rul(‘s, but, while 


olxierving, it may be, legal limits, 
must work according to the exigen- 
cies of particular circumstances. 
It is just because so much dis- 
cretion ttiust necessarily be left to 
the administrator that, in cenn- 
munitics in which ijopular feeliiiff 
is strong, thcRi is always mani- 
fested a tendency to make admin- 
istrative posts ehictive. Just as 
ofwdionce and discipline, so im- 
portant in the executive official, 
arc best secui-ed by nomination 
and apixiintmeut ; so confidence 
and frewlom of action, cs.sential 
to the administrator, are assunxi 
by jiopular eksdion. The com- 
munity naturally desin;s to havt* 
a direct voices in the choosing (if 
officials to whom w) much lati- 
tude must neccss.arily Ije givi'ii, 
This t(‘nd(‘noy is strikingly mani- 
f(\st(‘d in the political history of 
Engl.'ind. The .attempts of the 
IKipular (dement to (Jitain (!on- 
trol of th(5 finaiK^es havi? b(*on 
not only siujcossful but salutary; 
for finance is (‘.ssentiall.y a matt('r 
of administration, and, in spite of 
its obvious woakn(‘SH(‘s, an (.‘l('ctiv(5 
body like th(! House of Commons 
is l)ett(*r ipialified to perform it 
than the liest ponnan(*nt official. 
On the other hand, thi3 gri'at 
officials in the piihlh; service liave 
an executive as well as an ad- 
ministrative character, and thert^- 
foro ev(.‘ry attempt to make lh(*m 
directly (dective has failed. The 
present system, by wlmdi th(^ crown 
apjKiints to great otfi(w*s only such 
persons as are ac(5(*.ptable to the 
repr(^>.sontative fKKl.v, is a happy 
compromise. The same princuplo 
will 1)0 found at work in lo(;al 
gov(:rnment, and many of the 
difficulties in Continental gov(*rn- 
merit arise fixmi neglect of it. 

Th(? growth of administrative 
duties has led to the appearanc(N 
in modern |)oliti(?.s, of a special 
edass (if public offici.als, known 
as ‘ Ministei’s,’ or ‘Ministei*s of 
St.at(\’ In popularly - go vorn(*d 
countries, suen as Grcat Britain, 
these officials cannot remain in 
office if their policy is disapproved 
of by I’arliament. They are sonn?- 
tim(;s des(TilK}(l as ‘rosponsibUi 
ministers’- i.e. ministers resiroii- 
sibk, not to the bead of the state 
(for all officials are responsible in 
that s(ins(d, but to Parliam(*nt. 
They must be can^fully distin- 
guished from the host of rrriiior 
officials who, in such countries as 
Fmneo and America, are sacriHc(sl 
to the ‘spoils SJ^Mtem * on a change 
of government. These men aivdis- 
missed by their offi(;ial suixiriors, 
not Ixrcause their ixdicy is distaste- 
ful (for they have none), but simply 
in order to reward party services. 

In bureaucratic and aut(x.*ratic 
g()V(*rnments it is very difficult 
to say what (constitutes a minister 
of state. The chief officials, 
having no resix)n.sibility to Par- 
liament, cannot in.sist on their 


views being adopted by the head 
of the state j therefore they can 
hardly lie said, as in the case of 
ministers in England and Fraiuje, 
to be entrusted with the exercise 
of the prerogative?. Perhaps ftics 
nearest definition will bo that a 
ministc^r of state, in such a govern- 
ment, is an official who has direct 
access to the hea(l of the state, 
and is (iontreilled, in the (?xerci.so 
of his dis(u*etion, only by tlm lujad 
of the state. To this we may 
perhaps add that a minist(;r, as 
(listiiK^t from a mere councillor, 
must lie at the head of a n'cog- 
iiized department of state, having 
siiljordinate officials under hini. 
This is certainly the view of emi- 
nent wi'it(irs [e.y. Bluntschli), but 
it will lK*,come an untrue d(?finition 
if, lUH liius oft(!n b('eii sugg(;ste(l, 
the prime minister in the (;abin(‘t 
of a great state ought to lie (ui- 
tirely free from all detail duties 
or supervision of snUirdinates. 

Of tlie burning (4U(*sti()n which 
turns on tin; proper limits of the 
;idministr.ativ(? action of the state 
this is not the place to speak. (58t*e 
article on State.) But it mjiy be 
again noted that the n?al difficulty 
of this fjiu'stion lies in the fact 
that administration involv(*s not 
mer(*]y the carrying out of definite 
rules, but the(‘xerciso of individual 
disenition. The average man does 
not dislike the stat(\ aiitliority 
which represents tin? impersonal 
force of law, but h(? is apt to ixisent 
the substitution of the diseretiou 
of a state (•ffi(.*i.‘il for his own. 
See Blunts(5hli’s Theory (f the State 
(181^2) ; Gcxidnow’s Comparative 
Adminhtrati re Law (1893); Her- 

vieu’.s Les Ministres dans les 

Differents Etats (1893) ; Sidg wick’s 
Elements of Politics (1891); Bag(j- 
hot’s The English Constitution (4th 
1896). 

Administration Action, an 

acition instituted for the purpose 
of having the estati? of a cieeeaseA 
person a(iministere(i under the di- 
rection of the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of .Tusticc?, to 
which the administration of the 
cstatcis of dec(?ased pei*8ons is as- 
signed by the Judicature Act, l(j73. 
Where the amount or value of 
an estate does not exceed WO n 
county (Hiurt has now jurisdiction. 
Formerly any p(irs(m interested 
under a will, or on intestacy, could, 
as a matter of rightj commeiuxi 
an administration suit involving 
frequently great delay and cost ; 
but now the court has jiowor 
either to order a general admin- 
istration, or to aeterinine any 
particular (jiuestions without a 
general administration, as may ap- 
pear necessary. A further cnook 
on administration iircKieedings is 
the power which the court now 
has to order a plaintiff to pay 
the costs of any action imnecosi* 
sarily or improi)erly launched. See 
Daniel I’s Chancery Practice* 


Administrator 

Administrator, in law, ia a 
iH‘rs( 3 n appointed by the Probate 
biviflion of the Hiffh Court- (1) 
when a ixjraon dies intestate ; (2) 
when a iktsoh dies having' made 
a will, but havin^f left no executor. 
}le is then ealbnl administrator 
vum testameiito annrxo. (H) If an 
executor dies without having dis- 
tributed the estate, an adminis- 
trator tie htmin non is ai)iK)inttKl 
— i.e. of the proix^rty not yet dis- 
tributed. The nearest of kin will 
^^en(*rally 1x3 ajuKunted adminis- 
trator, but in dt'fault of any other 
IjfU’son a creditor can obtain hitters 
of administration. Aoplieation for 
a Kraut of letters of administration 
must Ih 3 made within six months 
of the intestate’s death ; otluu'wisc* 
any pru'son assumiiiK to acit as 
administrate)!’ will Ixi liable to a 
]HTialty of £l(K), and 10 per cent, 
on the value of the property taken 
possession of or in any way ad- 
ministered. The functions of an 
administrator are in the main the 
same as those of an executor ; but 
while the latter can do many acts 
before obtainiuK probatci of the 
will, the former, wlio derives his 
< itle from tlie <'ourt, can do nothiiiK 
}K?forG administration is Ki’auted 
to him, ex(‘ept j)(‘rhapsacts neces- 
sary for K(*curinK proixirty of a 
perishable nature, and what are 
called a(;ts of lUH'cssity or human- 
ity r.f/. feediiiK animals, etc. An 
.'uiministrator is allowecl a y(;ar 
from the death^ of thf3 intestate 
b(>f()re he is obliwn'd to distribute 
the i'state, so that he may have 
time to deal with all claims aKainst 
it. He should as soon as possible 
advertis(3 in the London (iazette 
and newspapers for persons to |)ay 
their debts to, iiiid make claims 
aKainst, the estate? and until he 
h.-wdone this he cannot safely dis- 
tribute the property. The office 
of an administrator, unlike that 
of an executor, does not upon 
death d(|volv(* ufiim his lepal rej)- 
resentativ(^s, but a mnv adminis- 
trator must 1x3 appointed. An 
administrator cannot claim any 
remuneration for his services or 
loss of time, but he is entitled to 
chai’Ko his expenses against the 
estate, S(‘e Williams, On Exec- 
utors. 

Admirable Crichton, The. 

See ClUCHTON, dAMES. 

Admiral, chief executive offic(T, 
having piernianent rank which fits 
him to command a s(pjadron or 
fl(?ct. Du Oange says that the 
Sicilians were the first to use the 
word with a specific mciining, and 
that they Ixirrowed it from the 
nations farth(3r oiust. Tt has been 
in use among maritime countries 
since the 13th or Htli century. 
Theie is reason to supposii that 
the title of admiral was in general 
use among the French before it 
was known in the English service ; 
for in a convention extH3iited at 
Bruges, in March 1297, Sir William 
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Leybourne is stykil ‘ Admiral of 
the St?a of the King of England,’ 
although his official designation 
at home was ‘Caiitain of the 
King’s Sailors and Mariners.’ It 
was not, in fact, until l.'lOO that 
the title was acceptcxl hy the 
English. In that year (lervsise 
Alard, who wa.S in charge of the 
(bnque Ports fiix^t in Edward l.’s 
exjXHlition to Scotland, is dt'-- 
scrilH^‘d in tlui wardi*o!)e accoimts 
as Admiral of the Elect. .After 
that date the designation of ‘ (,^a])- 
tain and Admiral,’ .and less fre- 
<iuently ‘Admiral and Captain,’ 
is eommonly found in ri'cords of 
the llritish navy. In its earliest 
aiiplieation th(? title was only used 
for the offici.al in suimune com- 
mand of all the naval for(X‘s, and 
it was not until 1311 th.at it 1x3- 
eamcof general use in application 
to all commanders of fiix'ts and 
wiiuul rolls. The functions of afl- 
miral luul ])revioiisly Ix'cn dis- 
chargixl by offif^ers in tlie king’s 
service known jus ‘tluanUans of 
th(3 Sea,’ ‘ Leaders Jind Const Jibles,’ 
‘Justices,’ ‘Captains and Ke(‘iM‘rs 
of the Sea.’ The office of bonl 
High Admiral seems to havi* bctui 
first eri’aied ulxiut 14tH), and vi’sted 
ill John, Earl of Sonnu'set. ( )wing 
to feeble legislation juid i)oor ad- 
ministration in regard to the. fleet 
and mercantile, marim*, the mer- 
chants had l)e(3n reiluced to under- 
tak<3 tlu‘ s,afeguarding of tlu3 H(‘as 
for th(‘mselv<*s in previous yt\ars, 
and for that purixise a Ixxiy i)f 
mercantih* admirals had come in- 
to existence. Their powers and 
duti<‘s ultimately wer(3 mergcxl in 
the E.arl of SonuTsi't, by whom 
thi’.v w(‘r(3 all sup(Tsed(‘(l. (See 
Al)MIRAI/rY.) 

As British fleets gnav hirger and 
more numerous, it Ixtjiiik* neces- 
sary to apnoint more than one 
lulmiral. At first the functions 
fj the sulx)rdinate officers of the 


squad ixms 3 fiag-oHieers were ajv 
lH)int(‘d, so that in resixjct of each 
.s(iuadron there were th(3n one ad- 
miral, one vice-admiral, and one 
rear-iwlmiral. The senior admiral, 
however— V.r. he who was in a 
liosition to command all the otlu'r 
flag-offieers wjus called, not Ad- 
miral of the Btxl, hut Admiral of 
the El(‘et. There wore thus 0 
flag-officers in all, ranking in order 
of seniority Admiral of the Ekvt, 
.Admiral of the White, Admiral of 
the Blue; Vice-admir.al of the 
Bed, Vice-admiral of the White, 
Vieeadmiral of t]i(‘ Blue; Bear- 
admiral r>f tlu*'Bed, Bear-admiral 
of the AVhitt*, and Bear-admiral 
of the Blue • tlu.* hist being the 
junior. But towjirds the niiildlo 
of th(‘ 18th century 0 fiag-officers 
wen* found insufficient, and ad- 
ditions wen* made to each class, 
uith the ('xee])tion of tluit of 
Admiral of the Elect; so that in 
the year 1708 there w(‘re as many 
as 0 Admirals of tlie AVhiti*, 13 
AdmindN of tlie Bed, and so on. 
In 1801, at a time of further in- 
erejusi* of flag-offieers, the new rank 
of Admiral of tla* Bed, intermc- 
dijtte lM‘t\MM‘n that of Admiral 
of till* Kle«‘t and that of Admiral 
of the AVhite, was established for 
the first time ; though, owing to 
tla* igiHiranee of the Admiralty 
authorities, it wjus officially an- 
nounced that tlu* king had been 
)lejisf»d ‘to n*vi\(*’ the rank. A 
ew )'cars later the anomalous 
mejisureof increasing the iimnlw*r 
of admirals of tlu* fh;et was jdso 
adopt(‘d. The authorized number 
of flag-()ffie<*rs of ejieh rank on tho 
active list of the luiyy in IIKH, tho 
relative rank of military officers, 
the extreme ag(* for compulsory 
retin‘ment, mid the full pay and 
half (and retired) pay, an* givc*n in 
the accompanying table. Khig- 
offic(*rs are comi)ulsorily retired 
after seven yeais’ non -S(*r\ ieo 


No. 

Navjil Kjuik. 

Ranking with 

Ketfl 

at 

Full Pay. 

Half Pay. 


Adiiiimlii of the 

Field -marshal 

70 

£2,100 

t; 1,222 15 

0 


l*’lP0t 






10 

Adiniraln 

(tpnoral 

Of) 


766 10 

0 

•20 

Vico-a<iinirals 

Lieut. -general 

or. 

1,460 

5oa 2 

6 


Kvar-aifniirals 

Major-general 

60 

i.non 

456 5 

0 


rank were limited to particular 
waters, etc.; but iireseiitly a sys- 
tematic sulidi vision of the nuik 
was rociognizcxl, and a vic»3-a(lmiral 
and arear-adiniral wereaiifxjinted. 
Thnxi flag-officers, however, wore 
not for long sufficitsnt for an in- 
creasing navy ; and it waus then 
found convenient to divide the 
whole fleet of th(5 (X)untry into 
tliree scpiadrons, which were dis- 
tinguished according tothccolours 
worn by them, and which, at the 
Ixiginning of th(3 IHth century, 
were known as the Rial, the Whitii, 
and the Blue— the Red lx3ing tho 
sen ior squadron. E or each of th(3S0 


at H(*a, while* julmii-jils and vif;e- 
lulminds liavc the option of retir- 
ing at sixty, and rear-a<liiiirals 
at fifty -five. 

Admiral (biittorfly). See Bed 
Apmjral. 

Admiralty, the administnitive 
and suiireme executive Ixidy of 
tho royal navy. The gradual 
growth in tho powers of tlie Ad- 
miralty may 1x3 traced from tho 
ojirliest days of British naval 
history. Until the Ix’ginning of 
the 15th century the naval affairs 
of the country were conductcfl by 
the King’s Couiieil. The func- 
tiono, though not tho titk', of 
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admiral had been acknowlcxlged 
(aee Admibal) ; but the want of a 
centralized controlling authority 
was made manifest by thedisasters 
which in the latter part of the 
14th century had Ixjfallen British 
commerce. From 1400 until 1028 
there followed auccossivo lords 
Wgrh admirals. The office was 
then put into commission; and 
its powers have, with but one or 
two short intervals, l)een over 
since vested in the Admiralty 
authorities, now known officially 
as the ‘ CommisMioners for Kxo* 
cutiiiff the Office of LfU’d High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ ete. 
It is to Henry viir., however, that 
wo ma.y definitely attribute tlio 
reorganization, or rather the 
establishment, of the Board of 
Admiralty. The naval busin(\ss 
of the oountry luul so far increascid 
as to necessitate new measunis in 
rcganl to its c< nidiict. Henry viii., 
while leaving to the admiral -in- 
chief his executive functions, gave 
liim an advisory council, vvnicih 
became known as the Admiralty 
Board, and created on April 24, 
1540, a Navy Ikiard to unnortakt; 
the civil administration that had 
hitherto de vol ved u^xm the ‘ kooixir 
of the king’s ships.’ SuKsidiary 
branches to deal with dockyards, 
victualling, onlnauco, etc., wore 
established; and a surveyor of 
ships, a troasun'r of marine causes, 
a comptrplh*r of ships, and a clerk 
of the ships were appointed. Un- 
der Edward vr, the constitution 
was further reorganized. The Ad- 
miralty Board and Navy Board 
were kept distinct, and it was not 
until 1882 that 8ir James Graham 
succeeded in putting an end to 
the dual control. U iider *1 ames i. 
a council of officers, consisting of 
men of rank, was established to 
assist Buckingham, who was then 
lord high admiral. The.so offi- 
cials may lie regarded as tlio fore- 
runners of the Admiralty Board 
as at present oonstitutexl. During 
the commonwealth affairs were 
managed by committees of the 
House of Commons. At the res- 
toration, JauMis, Duke of York. 
be<iame lord liigh admiral, and 
appointed three commissioners 
to act with the treasurer of 
the navy, th(» comptroller, the 
surveyor, and the clerk of tlio 
acts. Charles ii., through his 
Privy Council, assumed for him- 
self the administration of the 
navy, and conducted it until his 
death. When James, Duke of 
York, came to the throne as James 
11., he did the same until 168^ 
It was due to his tenure of the 
office, or at any rate to his influ- 
ence, that the victualling and 
transpfirt which had hitherto been 
controlled by the Navy Board, 
wore handed over to the separate 
control of the Victualling Com- 
miasioners, who wore established 


in 1688, and the Transport Board, 
which was constituted in 1080. 
James w{» possessed of a very 
high administrative ability: en- 
deavoured to see that the acxjk- 
yards were conducted honestly; 
that relief to seamen was given, 
as it should be^ from tlie ^Cliat- 
liarn Cliostj* that the commis- 
sioners lived within reacli of one 
an<jthcr, published the times of 
tlieir meetings, and received re- 
ports on the conduct of officers 
cm their return from a voyage. 
In 1090 an act was passed con- 
firming the powers of the com- 
missioners; and it was followed, 
two years later, by a resolution 
of the Houa(3 of Commons fieti- 
tioning the king to appoint com- 
missipners of known maritime 
experience. The constitution of 
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to such an extent throughout the 
various branches of the d<mart- 
ment that, in the case of the 
King v» Owen and Mardle (J^ly 
IHOlK the attorney-general stated 
that depredations upon the naval 
stores amouirtid to £500,000 tier 
annum. In 1801 Lord St. Yin-' 
cent went to the Admiralty as 
First Lord, and made many ene- 
mies through his zeal and un- 
flinching integrity. During his 
tenure of office the Commission 
of Naval Inquiry was appointed, 
and laid the foundations of im- 
provement in the ciyil adminis- 
tration of naval affairs. It was 
not, however, until several ytxii’s 
afterwards that any reform wa.s 
carried out. In 1882 Sir James 
Graham, who had Iiecome First 
Lord of the Admiralty two years 


Relation of the Lonlg of the Admiralty to the Various DeitarimenU. 

*3 r 

o 1 Accountant-general. 

- § I Director of Contracts. 

All departments as regards financial questions. 

^Director of Works. 


Q 1 Awountant-greneral (pay and allowances). 

Oj iGenoral of Greenwich Hospital. 

{ Director of Naval Construction. 

Director of Dockyards. 

Enginecr-in-chief (material). 

Director of Naval Ordnance (material). 

Director of Stores (excepting coal). 

Expense Ad'otints Branch. 

J /Director of Transjwrts. 

I Director-general of Medical Department. 

I Director of Victualling. 

- o § 4 Director of Stores (coal). 

'|h I Accountant-general (allowamjos, table money, etc.). 

I Chanlain of the Fleet (chaplains and naval instructors). 
Vintelligonoe Department (affecting above). 

4 / Admiral-superintendent of Naval Keserves (personnel). 

M . I Engineer-in-cblef (personnel), 

73 '2 / Chaplain of the Fleet (naval schools). ‘ 

" g 2 \ Manning the Navy, 
g I Intelligence Department (mobilization), 
w \D. A. G. Koyal Marines. 

J / Admiral-superintendent of Naval Reserves (ships). 

. I Hydrograpner. 

*2 / Director of Naval Ordnance (gunnery and torpedo 
training establishments). 

£ I Naval Intelligence Department. 

\ Discipline. 


1 . 
4 a 
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the Admiralty aa it stands at 
present is due to these two meas- 
ures. In 1701 the office of lord 
high admiral was revived, but 
since 1709 it has been in com- 
mission, except during a short 
period from May 1827 to Sep- 
tember 1828, when it was lield 
by the Duke of Clarence, after- 
wards William iv. The great 
naval victories of the 18th cen- 
tury, under R(x>ke, Shovel, Byng, 
Anson, Rodney, Hawke, Howe, 
and others, drew attention away 
from the internal workii^s of the 
Admiralty administration. In 
1782 there were thirteen differ- 
ent department, whose business 
was being carried on in different 
and distant quarters. The cor- 
ruption was by no means confined 
to subordinate offidak It spread 


before, succeeded in bringing 
about the ab()lition of the Navy 
Board and Victualling Board as 
separate departments. The duties 
were transferred te five * principal 
officers’ under the direct control 
of the Board of Admiralty, each 
department being placed under 
a superintending lord, who rep- 
resented it at the Board. These 
officials consisted of the surveyor 
of the navy, the accountant-gen- 
eral and the storekeeper-general, 
the coniptroller of victualling ana 
transport, and the physician-gen- 
eral of the navy. The organization 
as it stands at present will be best^ 
underetood from the above tabk. 
See SirR. J. Hamil ton’s Naval A a- 
ministration ; Clowes’s The Royal 
Naiy : Oppenheim’s Administra- 
tion of the Royal Navy, HiOd-^lGGO, 




Admiral Sir Ma FM»r, e.C.B., FInt Sea Lord of the Admiralty, 

■(/Vom a pK9tograp\ hy J. Xusssll A Sons.) 


Admiralty Buildings 

Admiralty Buildings. The 

Admiralty Office the personal 
office of the lord hi«rh admiral, and 
the (!hief business was often cou- 
ducited at the private rosideiice of 
the lord hiifh admiral for the time 
beintf-'-as, for instance, at War- 
wick Hous(% HoDiorn, belom^in^' 
to the Earl of Warwick ; and by 
the Earl f>f NortliumlM'rland at 
his house in i^ueen Street, Co vent 
Garden. At various times tlie 
officti Wius situated at l)orby 
House, Cannon How, West- 
minster, and at Pepys’ 1 louse in 
York Jbiildings. Tu 17^2 Thomas 
Kipley built, on the site ijf old 
Wallingford House, Whit('hall, 
the present officer for the Hoard 
of Admiralty. The Lords Com- 
missioners mov<vl into the build- 
ing in 1725. The building itself 
and the inb'rnal <leoonitions pos- 
sess a gr(^at de‘al of historie/if in- 
terest. The Mfrmaid, shjop of 
W’ar, brought siv hundred maliog- 
any planks from Jainauta for 
the do(jrs and wood\v<jrk of the 
interior ; and there are not a few 
pictures and prints, mainly of 
maritime interest, such as paint- 
ings by W. Ho(lg(\s, 11 . A., and J. 
Webber, k.a., made frcuii sketches 
during tlieir voyage's with Captain 
Cook. V(U‘y (ujiisiderablo^ addi- 
tions to tlui Admiralty buildings 
Ix^twetm Whitehall and St. 
James’s Park were iM'gun in the 
last yeai’S ( J the 10th century ; 
and there is now, for the lirst 
time, room under oikj rctof for 
nearly the whole of the depart- 
mental offices. Xevertlieh'ss, tluj 
offices (J the Afedieal Direcitor- 
general, of the Dinuitor ()f Works, 
of the Civil Kngineer-in-chief, of 
the Hoyal Marines, and of some 
otluT branches, are still lioused 
elac^wlmre. 

Admiralty Court, a court of 
gp'at antiejuity, in ^yhich tlie lord 
high admiral or his representa- 
tive exercised limiUHl jurisdic- 
tion over matters arising on the 
high seas. .^Vs an instiance court, 
it had an original jurisdiction, 
both civil and criminal. It also 
acted as a prize court, but did 
^ only undcT special commis.sion 
issued from time to time, until 
181H, when, i»y the. Naval Prize 
Act of that year, the deUTinina- 
tion of prize cas(*s was made part 
of its regular jurisdiction. As a 
criminal cx>urt, the instance court 
had jurisdiction over all offences 
committed on the high seas which 
were outside* the juri.sdiction of 
the courts of common law— -such 
Sf murder, pinu'.y, and felony on 
tlie higli se^s. In when the 
Central Criminal Court was es- 
tablished, the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the Admiralty Court was 
transferred to it, the Judge of the 
Admiralty Court lieing made a 
member; while by the Admi- 
ralty Offences Act, 1844, all 
offences committed within the 
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jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
were made triable, as if they 
had lieen committed within the 
country wheixi the offender was 
in custody. The Admiralty 
Court had also authority to ad- 
minister discipline in the royal 
navy; but since the Naval llis- 
cipline Act, 181)6. that authority 
has been exercise<l by iiaval courts- 
martial. ^ On the civil side the 
jurisdiction of the instance court 
8 (‘ems to have been jx^stricted to 
civil wrongs done on the high 
seas, to salvage on the high seas, 
to contracts of resixmdentia and 
fjottoinry, to suits for 8 eaim*.ii’s 
wag(58 in cases wlwjre therii was 
no contract on which an action 
could Ijo ])rougbt in tbo other 
(courts, to the restoration of goods 
pirati(;ally seized, and to tiie 
cases of Adiniralty droits. The 
law wliicih it administered was 
the general maritime law, which 
was bas(‘,d on siu^i (xides thc^ 
Tjaws of Ol^roii, the (xotland Sea 
Law.s, and the Consulate of the 
Sea. These codes themselves 
wt.'re no jwirt of the law of Eng- 
land ; hut as they eontaineii much 
that \yas valuable with regard to 
maritime usjigc, the judges of the 
Admiralty Court were to a con- 
siderable exbmt guided by tluun, 
and much of their substance thus 
beftaine incorporated in English 
maritime law. Jn iiKKlern tinus 
the jurisdiction of this ancu*nt 
court was ext<‘ud(*<l and defiiu'd 
by tlie Admiralty Courts Ads 
of 1^0 and iSfll, by the Naval 
Prize Act already referred to, and 
by the Merchant 8 hi])ping Act, 
18M -the provisions of the latter 
lM 3 ing now re-enacted in the 
Merchant 8 hii)ping Act, 181)4. 1 1 
is also, by tlu^ County Courts Act, 
1868, the court of apjjeal from 
county j'ourts in cases decided 
under their Admiralty jurisdic- 
tion. In the reconstitution of the 
courts by the Judicatim? A(;ts, 
1873 and 1875, the functions f>f the 
Admiralty Court were transferred 
to the High Court of J ustici*, of 
which one division, called the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division, consists of two judges 
who, in addition probate and 
divorce business, c'xercise the 
jurisdiction formerly exeroised by 
the Admiralty Court. The most 
numerous classes of Admiralty 
actioms are tbo^ relating to 
damage by collision, to salvage, 
towage, and pilotage, and to dis- 
putes between co-owners of ships. 
A limited Admiralty jurisdiction 
was conferred on county courts 
by the County Courts Admiralty 
Jurisdiction Act, 1868, and has 
l)een extended by subsequent 
measures. In Scotland the old 
Admiralty Court has been abol- 
ished, and its various powers are 
now exercised by the Court of 
Session, the Court of Justiciary, 
and the sheriff courts. It has 
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recently been laid down by tho 
House of Lords that the maritime 
law of 8 cotland is the same as 
that of England. In Ireland, 
Admiralty actions are brought iii 
the King’s Bench Division of tlije 
High Court of Justice. In Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland the 
ultimate court of a])peal for Ad- 
miralty, as for other (xisCvS, is the 
House of Lords.- Vice- Admiral y 
Courts are Courts of Admiralty 
in British possessions whicli hav(^ 
a jurisdiction similar to that of 
the Admiralty Ilivision. Under 
the Merchant Shipping Acts they 
have various powers— e.f/. to 
remove* masters of ships, to fine 
for flying irnproiit'r colon r.s on 
board ship, and to apportion sjil- 
vage a\yard.s. Tliey have also 
jurisdiction in prize, piracy, and 
certain other cast's. A jipeals frf)m 
Vice-Admiral ty Courts lie to tho 
Privy Council. 

Admiralty Division. See Su- 

PRF.MK Court. 

Admiralty Droits. Den*li( t 
ships and other jn-pperty pickt'tl 
up at sea by fb’itish ships, if 
not elaimod, are deemexl ‘droits 
of Admiralty.’ The projicrty in 
abandoned gotwls and ships was 
vested from an early date in tho 
lord high admiral, and a syst(‘in 
grew \ip by which the linders of 
(lort'liet pruiierty at st'a w(*re (‘le 
titled to ninedenths of the value, 
while the Lord High Admin.l 
took tin* remaining U'lith. In 1673, 
when the Duki* of York resigiK'd 
the oftiei* of Lord IJigli Admiral, 
and it was X)la('(*d in commission, 
Charle.s il. ondeavouml to appro- 
priate to the crown the tenths 
of all prizes; but the Admiralty 
sueccea(*d in maintaining the cus- 
toms which had beiui iireviously 
observed. On th() reorganization 
of the Admiralty in ISIvi the eom- 
niissioners again maintainc'd their 
claims ; but in 1851, with the Mer- 
chant 8 hipi)ing Act, the (jollectioii 
of thesiulroits was handed over to 
the Board of Trade, by wliicb all 
procof'ds are now mid into the 
public exohecpier. i^*e Black Book 
of the Admiralty (Rolls St'ries). 

Admiraity Qulf.(i.) Inlet, N.w. 
coast, W. Australia, containing 
Osborne I., and having Port War- 
render at itshead. ( 2 .) Admiralty 
Inlet, e. arm of Puget Bound, 
Washington, U. 8 .A., connecting 
it with Btrajfc of Juan do Fuca. 
( 3 .) Admiralty Island, between 
Chichakov and Baranov Is. and 
mainland of Alaska ; lat. r>S° 20 '‘N., 
long. 134'’ .KV w. ( 4 .) Admiralty 
Islands, group, Paciific, n.e. of 
New Guinea, betwetm lat. 2 " and 
3“ 0 ., long. 14(y* and 147® E. ; belong 
to Germany ; largest nearly 60 ni. 
long. The islanders are short, and 
have dark-brown skins and crisp, 
curly hair. (5.) Admiralty Sound, 
43 m. long, a s. extension of tho* 
Strait of Magellan penetrating 
Tierra del Fuego. 
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Admittance. See Copyhold. 

Admittendo clerlco, an Eng- 
lish writ, iss\ied by the bishop 
instciwl of the sheritf, to establish 
the right of the crown as patron 
^ a b(‘nefice. 

AdmonitionidtSf the support- 
ers of a Puritan nieinorial calle<l 
An Adntonitfo/i ia the Parliament, 
issued by two clergynien about 
ir)72; and also of a second docu- 
ment, which similarly urgcul the 
advantages of the Presl)yterian 
inethc)d of e(.*cl(‘siastical govern- 
ment as Opposed to tliut of the 
Church of England. 

Adobe (Span., Anglicized into 
d-ahf/, pi. dohies, in New Mexico), 
the .sun - dried brick of ancient 
Egypt. Asia, N. Africa, «aud 
Spanish Amenea. 

Adolphus, or A oOLrii (?125.V08), 
king OT (lermany, the son of tlie 
Count of Nassau, was elected king 
of the Romans on the death of 
Rudolph (if llapsburg (12t|2) ; but 
disgusted witli tlie Cerruaii 
prine(^s, he fornuHl an alliance witii 
Edward I. of England. Jb^ ac- 
eeiJted sums of niomw from Eng- 
land, Init failed to sup])l.v the hel]i 
against France to which he had 
pIpdgfHl himself in r(‘turn. For 
seizing Meissini and other dis- 
trusts Adolpluis was sumnuaied 
Ix’forf' the asseiiil)l('d prin(.*(‘s, and, 
refusing to obey the suimnons, 
was ( le 1 iosed in 1 2h8. f n 1 1 ) c' .s; i n i e 
year he was kilhsl in a battle with 
his successor, Albrf‘cht. 

Adonai, Hebrew name f(»r Ciid. 
Adon innans ‘lord,’ and Adonai, 
plural in form, is proliably a 
* plural of oxc('llence.’ Tlu' final 
i iiu'aus ‘my,’ but tbc original 
poss(‘s.sive sigiiilioation came to 
tx' ignored, as in monsieur, ma- 
donna. 8ee J Ki lov AH . 

Adoni, or Adwant, tu., prov. of 
Madras, India, 04 m. from Rel- 
lary ; has cotton and silk manufac- 
tures, esix'cially carpets. Poii, 
(1IXM):10,410. 

Adonijah, a son of David, king 
of Israel, was the next heir to the 
throne on the death of Absalom, 
but was set aside in favour of Sol- 
omon, who caused him to \)e i)ut 
to de,ath (1 Kings 2 : 22) on the 
charge of coTispinng for tin? crown. 

Adonis, a rjoautiful youtb be- 
loved by Aphrodite. Tie was 
slain by a l)oar, and the g(Kldess’s 
grief wius so gn*at tluit Pluto, the 
grxiof Htides, allowed him to spend 
six months of every year on earth. 
Th(»re is no doubt tliat he repn.*- 
sents the Phomician deity Tbam- 
muz, adopted by the Greeks. The 
mourning for Adonis was a reg- 
ular rite in many G reek and 
oriental cities. His story is told 
by the poet Bion, trans. by 
A. I^ang. S(:x3 also Theocritus, 
Idyll XV., trans. by Calverley; 
ohake.si)Care’a Venus and Adonis. 
“^D9Nis Gardens, small jars 
containing lettuce and other 
quickly-growing plants, us(^d by 
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the Gn^eks in tlicir annual festival 
of Adonis: typiwd of .short-lived 
beauty. Plato [Phad., 27<>) and 
Shakespeare (1 Henry yj., i. {\) 
allude to them; and Isa. 17:10 
(R.V. margin) nxads ‘plantings of 
Adonis.’ Adon JO \''kksk consists 
<jf a diictyl and .a tnwluv, and 
was So ealltnl U'cause iiie songs 
sung at the festival of Adonis w (‘n? 
writt(‘n in this metre. 

Adonis, a small genus of tlu^ 
Ranunculiieea*. A. autnmnalis 
(pheasant’s eye), found in eorn- 
tields in the warmer counties of 
Enghmd and Ireland, is alwait 12 
in. higli ; flowi'r pTuiinal, small, 
and bright scarlet with a })lack 
centre; flowei-s in autumn. A 
larger -dowered variety is culti- 
vat('d in gaixleiis as/7o« Adonis. 
A, rcnia/is luis large yellow 
How(n*s, oiH.'Tiing in early spring. 

Adoptianism, a liereticAl doc- 
trine regarding the ix'rson of 
(Jhrist, alii(‘d to the teu(‘ts of 
Nestorius, which, towards tlu* 
close of the 8th century, was maiu- 
taiiK'd in Spain]»yElipandus, arc/h- 
bjshop of Toledo, and hy Felix, 

1 ishop of Drgel. Tliese lield that 
Chiist was the S(;n of (hid <)nl.v 
in His divine utitun'; in His 
hmuaa nature He was, like tlu* 
resb ot humanity, ])ut a child of 
God, »K*e<’ming the Son by adoy 
tion. GhaHemagiie suminoued 
\arious synods (Ratisbon, 7h2; 
Frankfort, 7hl; Ai\-ln (Jhaixlh*, 
71H)) to deal with Felix and his 
teaching. Ad i.r tianisin was con- 
(leiniKHl, and Felix (lepri\»‘(l(jf his 
bishoTiric. Its alilest ojipiuumi 
was the English monk Alcuin. 
See Kurtz’s (Jhareh History, ii. 

Adoption, or the admission of 
HU alk'ii to th(» full rigiits and 
]jrivil('ges of a yens or family, is 
a pract.ie(‘ of v(*r.v aueii'iit date*. 
Its i)rim:iry motiyi* was that of 
strengtlnaiing the iuihn*uceof tin' 
clan ; and it is to this custom that 
Sir Henry Maim* hwes the Ix*- 
ginuiug of civilization, for it was 
liy this iiu'aus that tribal life (h*- 
velojx'd into federal and national 
life. The law* of adoption fills 
an im]x>rtant (4iupter of Roman 
law. A person alieni juris loc. 
und(‘r the pair in potestas of u n- 
oth(*r) (‘utering a new' family 
was adopt'd by means of a three- 
fokl fi(}titi(ms .sale [inanei patio). 
If the stranger was sni jvris (his 
oivn master, fivo of patria 
potestas), he entei'.Hl the new' 
family by arn)gation, wdiich in 
ancient times wsis etfecUxl by a 
Vote in the ceWDYm, W'ho jealously 
wabthed such prociM'dings, lest 
the hi«t of a yens should arro- 
gate himself, and its saera\yo lost 
Simpler modes of ari*ogation and 
adoption w'ere pniplo 3 'ed in lat(‘r 
times, especially hy Justinian, 
who (ie(‘r(Hxi (lib. r. tit. xi.) that 
unless the adopter was an as- 
cendant, the p(‘rson odoptcxl 
should not pass out of his natural 
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family. (See Handars, Institutes 
qf J ust in ian, Jntrtxl. ) Exogamy, 
tlu* custom of taking a wufe from 
an alien tribis, still invariable in 
some .^vago races, is one form of 
adoption ; and among tin* Somalis 
of N.E. Africa such exoganious 
marriages, w'hieh are only of 
(xicasional (KxaiiTence, are avow- 
edly niade for the purpose of 
obtaining immunity from the 
bhxxl-feud existing Ix'tw'i'en tlie 
rival trilx's. ‘BUxxl-brotherluxKl ’ 
Ix'tween nu*n of dilFerent raet*, 
symbolized by an e.xchange or 
transfusion of bhxxl, is bold to 
make tliem thenceforth /w;tual 
kinsni(‘n. In the life of niod(‘rn 
civilized .s(.x*iet 3 ', adoption has 
usually no otlier sigmfieane(* tlian 
tlh'it of b(‘uevok‘n<*<*, but the orig- 
inal id(‘a is still faintly adum- 
brat<‘d when the object in view 
is to continue a certain line of 
dcscj'iit. 

Transb'rred into religious usage, 
from its usual and h‘gal siguiti- 
cauce, th(^ term adi^ption is em- 
l)loye(l by Paul to designate the 
n(‘W filial rc'Iation siihsisting lx‘- 
tw’e<*?i (Miristiaus and tlie l<’atla*r. 
In tli(*, liible the word do(*s not 
(x-eur outside the hitters of J’nul ; 
it is rare in (lnM*k literatun*, but 
is found .with i*\p-aordinary fn*- 
(pumey ill inscriptions of the 
H(*ll(*nisti<t period, 

Adoptive Acts, thos«; Ai.*ts of 
Parliament which couu' iutoh»rce 
only w here they have 1 wen adopted 
by the rat(‘pay(*rs or by the (rx-al 
authority, em))oW(*red todos<il)3 
tin’ arts tlicmselves. Tin* \'(*s- 
tri(‘S Act (18111), th(‘ Eightiug and 
Watching Act (IKUl), the Ballis 
and Wasli-lioust's Acts (18‘1()'82), 
tin* Burial v\cts (ISTi'i ItItHi), tlie 
Public Improveiiu'uts Act (ISjlO), 
the Infectious Diseases Notitic.’i- 
tion Act (ISSlb, th(^ Public Health 
Acts Auu'uduu'ut Act (IStJO), tin* 
Museums and Giiuuasiums Act 
(18!ll), the Public labraries .Act 
{18!)2)., and the I’rivjite Street 
Works A«*t (18!)2), are ailoptivc 
acts. 

Adoration, an act of worsliip. 
Ill tlie Roman (‘atliolic (‘hiirch 
there are threci kiiuls of worship: 
(l)^/D-/o, the worship of tin* Deity 
aloiK* ; (2) dulia, the honour jiaid 
to aug(*ls and to saints dir«*ctly, 
or imlirectly through the v(iU(‘ra- 
tion of relics, ])ictur(‘s, image's; 
{[^)hyperdu/ia, thesp(*cial honours 
pai(f to tin* A'irgin Mary : also the 
following sp(*cialsi‘rvices Adora- 
tion of the Cross, li ceivmonv 
jiractised evory Friday; Ad(/t'o 
tim of (he Pope, the homage paid 
by the cardinals on his election ; 
and Adoration of the Host, the 
supnmie .act in tin* celebration 
of tlw; mass. In Christian art 
and arclueohigy an adoration is 
a reT^resentation of the adoration 
of the, infant Je.siis by the Magi, 
It has Ix'cn the subject of many 
pictures. 
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Adour (anciont Alums), riv., office only for a month.— ADRIAN fumery, various textiles; and in 

France, drains the w. half of the Vl. (1522-3) had held office as the neighbourhood excellent wine 

N. slopes of the Pyrenees, and canon of St. Peter’s, professor is produced. The principal edi- 

flows to the Bay of Biscay; passes of theology, dean of the Church fices are the lieautiful mosque 

through Dax and Bayonne; re- of Louvain, bishop of Tortosa, built by the Sultan Selim il., 

ceives on the right the Midouze, cardinal (1517), tutor to Charles the Serai (ualace), the bridge 

on the left the Gave de Pau. It v., ambassador to Ferdinand of Michiud (built by Byzantine era- 

is navigable about 80 m. up. Spain, and regent of Spain during perors), and a great bazaar. The 

Length, 207 m. the minority of Charles v. He name dates from the second cen- 

Aara (A belera or A klora of the tried to arrest the progress of tury, when the Em jx)ror Hadrian 

Phmnicians), port in Almeria, the reformation in Germany, and enlarged and beautified the town 

Spain, 8 m. from Berja, on Medi- was unpopular in Rome. (hence Hadrianopolu). It was 

terranean ; gmit cane-sugar in- Adrian, St. (a.d. 300), one of the capital of the Ottoman em- 
dustry. Pop. (1000) 11,246. the soldier -saints of the early pire until 1453--I.C. previous to 

Adrar. Stni Rio de Obo. Cliristian Church. A member of the capture of Constantinople. 

Adrastus, a legendary Grecian the Prifitorian guard, he wi« con- It was occupied by the Russians 

hero, king, first of Sicyon, and verted through his admiration for in 18Sif3, and here, in Septemlier of 

afterwards of Argos, who, with t\\e steadfastness of certain Chris- that year, was signed the treaty 

six other heroes, waged the cele- tian martyrs, and was beheaded of Adrianople, which concluded 

brated war of the ‘ S>ven against 
ThebeSj* in which Adrastus alone 
escaped. A second venture, led 
by the seven sons of the heroes, 
the ‘ war of the Epigoni,’ was suc- 
cessful, and Thews was raz^ to 
the ground. ( Ai^llo<lorus, iii. 6, 

7 ; Pausanias, i., iii., ix.) 

Adria, tn., Rovigo, Italy, in tho 
Po del^ 20 m. by rail s.w. of 
Chioggia : was an imixirtant sea- 
port of tho Etruscans, and for- 
merly on the Adriatic, to which 
sea it gave its name, but from 
which it is now 14 m. distant. 

Here, in 213 B.o., the Romans 
built a large port, which flour- 
ished until after the 12th century. 

Pop. (1901) 15,711. 

Adrian, city, Michigan, IT. S. A „ 

CO. scat of Lenawee co., 30 m. 
w. of Toledo. Pop. (1900) 0,654. 

Adrian, Emperor of llome. 

See Hadrian. 

Adrian, Popes. Adrian i. 

(772-95) received aid from Charlc?- 
magne against Didier, king of 
the Lombards, and was visited 
at Rome by the great monarch, 
whom he afterwards eulogized 
in Latin verse. —Adrian ii. (867- 
72) took part in the .struggles be- 
tween Louis II. and Charles the 
Bald, and freely used against his 
opponents the terrors of excom- 
muniesation. During his term of 
office the schism between tho 
Eastern and Western Churches 
began. - Adrian iii. ^ (884-5) The Adriatic Sea. 

rnssed a decree restraining the 

Emperor Charles Iil. fi*oin inter- after torture. His wife, Natalia, the warlietwt'en Russia and TiA- 

fering with tho papal election.— wtus canonized with him, their day key. Tn the Russo-Turkish war 

Adrian iv. (1154-9), Nicholas of commemoration Ixung Sept. 8. of 1877-8 it was again besieged. 

Bnuikspcare (d, 1159), was the Adrian di Gastello (1460?- Pop. 81,000. 

only English Pope. He was born 1521 ?), Italian cardinal, who was Adriatic Sea 

at Langl(‘y, near St. Albans; en- English Ambassador at Rome, or Gulf of Venice, an arm of 

t(^red a French house as a menial, and held the bi.shopricof Hereford the Mediterranean, extending 
but rose to bo its abbot. The and of Bath and Wells, He was from Venice for 4^ m. S.E. to 
canons’ complaints of his severity implicated in the plot to poison the Strait of Cltranto (less than 
resulted in his election as cardinal Leo X., and was degraded (1518). 40 m. wide), lies between the low, 

(1146), and in his mission to the Adrian wrote ixiems and philo- sandy beaches of Italy on the w. 
Scandinavian kingdoms ; after sophical works. Mid the n>cky cliffs, islands, and 

which, owing to his success as Adrianople (Turk. Alftrnfyanc. inlets of Dalmjatia and Albania 
Apostle of the North, he was made Uskudama or Orestia)^ town in on the E. Its general breadth is 
Pope (1154). Adrian’s pontificate Turkey in Europe, capital of the about 90 m. The depth on the s. 
was a constant struggle for the vilayet of the same name, situated is from 660 to 860 fathoms, shoal- 
supremacy which Frederick i. on the 1. bk. of the Maritsa, at ing to 4 fathoms inshore and 36 

stubbornly claimed, Dublin its confluence with the Tunja. It famoms in the centre of the JSk 

art. by Casartelli, January is an important centre of com- part. The colour is green, darker 

1002. — Adrian v. (1276) held inorce. Manufactures silk, per- ‘ than that of the Mediterranean ; 
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the water is very salt. Tides are 
almost absent ; in Venice spring 
tides rise one or two feet. A cur- 
^nt runs up the b. coast and down 
the w. Navigation is t«wy for 
steamers, butfretjuent heavy gales, 
with absence of sea-room, make it 
dangerous for sailing vessels. The 
Itolian coast is well populatf^, 
with many small harbours artifi- 
cially enlarged for the busy trade 
in agricultural produce. The Dal- 
matian coast is inhospitable ; pro- 
visions and even fresh water are 
scarce. The chief industry is 
fishing; the sponge fishery has 
been recently improved by arti- 
ficial propagation. The chief ports 
areDriiulisi, Aiiconnj and Venice; 
Trieste, Pola, and Fiume ; (lorfu, 
Zant(s Vostitzfi, Patras, and Kala- 
mata. The chief steaniship lines 
are P. A 0., Austrian Lloyd, 
Fhu'io-Rubattino, Italian Steam- 
ship Navigation Company, Jjey- 
land, and Burns and Si Tver. 
The annual wedding of the Doge 
to the sea on Ascension Day, a 
ceremony institut<)d in 1174, sym- 
Ijolizefl the maritimo basis of 
Venetian prosperity. ..Bee? Medi- 
terranean Piht, vol. iii., bibliog- 
raphy by Gava/.zi ; Rir, (lean. 
Italy, iy. (hW), p. Fab*r’.s 
The Fisheries of the Adriatic 

Adua. Adoa, or Adowa, tii., 
Tigi'^, Abyssinia, 150 m. n.k. of 
Gbndar and lOS m. s.w. of Alasso- 
wah. It is an iiniiortant pla(*e for 
the trade kit ween the coast aiid 
the interior. Hero Monelik in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on the 
Ital ian forces in March 1 800. Alt. 
over 0,li)0 ft. l*oi). 3,000. 

Adularia, a clear, transparent, 
glassy form of potash felspar (see 
Ortiioclasb) which is found 
mainly in the crevices of crystal- 
line schists and gneisses, often in 
beautifully perfect crystals. It 
has sometimes a T><’i>'rly, opales- 
cent reflection or play of colours, 
and may 1)0 included under the 
semi-precious stones. Also known 
as moonstone. See Streeter’s (kms 
and PrccionH Stones. 

AduliSy tn. and ter. claimed by 
French on w. coast of Red Sf!a, 
30 m. 8.8.R. of Massowah ; com- 
prises Sula (anc. Adulis). with its 
bay (Anne^sley B.), ana the is- 
lands of Dessi and Ouda. In the 
Abyssinian war (18(58) it was the 
British base. 

Aduflain, a cave, or rather 
‘stronghold,* on the Philistine 
border of J udah, in which David 
and four hundred refugees and 
outlaws took shelter. (See 1 Sam. 
22.) Hence AnniiLAMiTEs, a term 
applied to thase Liberals— Lowe 
was the most notable of about 
forty— who in 1866 seceded from 
iRussell and Gladstone on the 
question of jiarliamentary reform, 
and voted with the Conservatives. 
The group was known also as * the 
Cave.* 
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Adulteration (‘to debase,* ‘to 
corrupt,* ‘to nmder impure’), a 
term generally applied to the 
practice of adding dumper sub- 
stances to articles of commerce, 
or of abstracting from them one 
or more of their valuable ingre- 
dients, for the puriK)SC of making 
a groivter profit. It is not pas- 
sible to define what constitute,s 
adulteration in such a wmy as to 
nuHit all cases, and no attempt 
to do so has been made in the 
Sale of FoikIs and Drugs Act 
or in its amendments. The pur- 
ix)sc of the^ enactments is to 
protect retail purchasers of fixul 
and drugs from Ixung defrauded ; 
they do not protect the wholesjile 
buyer, or refer to the st)phistiea- 
tion of sucli artieli^ of commerce 
as oil, paint, white lead. sf)aT), 
papxT, or coal, which are lx>ught 
tor manufacturing or trarlc pur- 
ixises. The common .adulterants 
or impurities are descrilx‘d in 
connection with the comnu'rcial 
products into which they are 
intivKlueed. Tlie practice of 
fraudulent (ulultcration existed 
in ancient times ; in Athens and 
in Rome the purity of wiue was 
saf(?guard(‘d by laws and in- 
spc'ction. In F.ngland various 
measures were taken, from 12(57 
onward, to prevent the many 
crude ways in which food and 
drugs were eorru))t'd— tlu* bakiTs, 
‘liepix^rers,* brewers, and vintners 
Ixung the chief offenders ; and in 
1850 the Lancet Sanitary (!7om- 
mission instituted extensive inves- 
tigations into tju' composition of 
the various articles of hsMl sold 
in the metroptdis. Tn 18.55 Dr. 
Ifassall published liis Food ami 
its Adn/terations, which included 
the rerMirts of the eonimissioTi. 
Matters were found to Ix) so un- 
satisfactory that in 1855 a select 
commit to.) on the adulteration of 
fo(xl was apix)inted. Dr. Hassall 
statfxi in his evidence that he had 
examined over three thousand 
samples of the principal articles 
of consumption and of many 
drugs, and that extensive a<lulteT- 
atioii was present in almost all 
c.ases in which it was lx)th practi- 
cable and profitable. The com- 
mittee rcportixl ‘that adultera- 
tion wid(4y prevails ; and not only 
is the public health thus ex|X)sed 
to danger, and ixxjuniary friiud 
committcKlon the community, but 
public morality is tainted.* As the 
result of this inquiry, an Act for 
Preventing the Adulteration of 
Articles of Food and Drink was 
jiassed in 1860; but it was a use- 
less measure, and no prosecutions 
were made under it. A .second 
act (1872) was repealed after in- 
quiry by another parliamentary 
committee, when the Sale of Ffxxi 
and Drugs Act, 1875, was passed. 
This act, with an amendment 
(1870), the Margarine Act, 1887, 
and the Sale of Food and Drugs 
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Act, 1899, are those under which 
proceedings are now taken. For 
the purpose of these acts, the ex- 
pression/ood includes every article 
used for foot! and drink by man, 
other than drugs or water; any 
article which enters into, or is 
used in the proparation of, human 
f(xxl ; flavouring matters and con- 
dimimts. The tenn dmy includes 
mciliin’ncs for internal and ex- 
ternal u.sc. The acts s|)(xnfy that 
no person .shall mix, stain, colour, 
or powder any article of faxl, or 
drug, with any ingredient tx) as 
to render the article injurious to 
lu^alth, with intent that the .same 
may l)e sold in that state, under 
a penalty not cxcec'ding £50 for 
the first otftuiccj and every 
offence aft(‘T tlie first shall Ix) a 
mi.sdeme4inour for which the p(T- 
si>n, on conviction, shall U*, liable 
to impri.sonment for a iX‘ri(Kl not 
exceerling six months with hard 
lalxjur. No ix^rson shall .s(*ll, to 
the i)reju(lico of tin? purcluusiT, 
any article of fixxl, or drug, 
\vhi(;h is not of the nature, suF)- 
stance, and quality of the artkilc 
demanded, under a ixmalty not 
exc(?(‘ding £21) for tlie first, £5*5 
for tlu‘ s(‘(!()nd, and £100 for any 
subsiMiuent offence. No person 
shall st‘ll any eomi)ound article 
of foixl, or compounded drug, 
which is not eomposi'd of ingn;- 
dients in accordance with the 
d(^nmnd of tlio purchaser, under 
a penalty not exiic'cding .O). No 
p(*rKoii shall abstract from an 
artidi* of food any part of so 
as to affect injuriou.sly its quality, 
substance, or nature, without mak- 
ing diselcKSure of the alteration. 
No person shall lx^ guilty of an 
offenct^ if ho have supplic^d to 
the ))urcli.aser a notiije, by a dis- 
tinctly written or printixl lalx'l 
on or with the article or drug, 
stating that th(i same is niix(;d. 
The acts further pi*ovido for the 
apiK)intment of jiuhlic anab^sts 
by local autln)ritie.s ; and that any 
medieval officer of healtli, insiitxjtor 
of nuisances, inspector of weights 
and measures, or any ixilicc con- 
stable, may piirchnso samples 
under their direction. Any in- 
dividual may submit any article 
of f(Hxl, or drug, to the analy.st, 
and 1)6 entitled, on payment of a 
teo of lOs. 6rl., t/O liavo it unalyxed 
and n’portod uixm. After tho 
purchase is completi'd, the .seller 
must Ix) notified of the intention 
to have the article analyzed. Tho 
purchaser mu.st offer te have it 
divided, there and then, into throe 
part.s each part to lx? sticurol^ 
fastened and seakxl: one fiarfc is 
then to bo given to the seller, 
another to the analyst, and tho 
third is to 1x3 retained for future? 
reference. Samples may be sent 
by ]X).st to the analyst. Any per- 
son refusing to sell any article 
expostxi for sale to any author- 
ized officer is liable to a penalty 
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not oxceecliup: £10. rrosc'cutkma 
under the acts must Ije iiisti tilted 
within twenty -ciKht days from 
the tim(3 of purchase. Tne sum- 
mons must state particulars of the 
offence alleged, and the name of 
the prosecutor, and must not Ixs 
mjulo returnable in leas than four- 
tiMiii days from the day on which it 
is served. A copy of the analyst’s 
C(*rtificat(j must also lie supplied to 
the defendant. If the defendant 
can piTKluee a written warranty 
or invoice to tlio effwt that ho 
purchasexl the article in (niestion 
as the .sapio in nature.*, suostance, 
and (Hiality tus that demand(.*d of 
iiim by the nrrisecutor, he may 
Ik) dis(.‘harjj:e(l from the prosecu- 
tion ; but if lie iiroposes to make 
this a defence, he must send a copy 
of such warranty or invoice to 
the pros(H*utor within seven days 
after service of the summons, and 
give th(i name and iwldress of 
the person from whom h(3 recf‘ived 
it. In the act of 180!) iiower is 
kdvmi to the Local (Tovernment 
Jloard or th(j Board of Agricul- 
tunj to take sampkis, in (lefault 
of a local authority appointing 
an analyst and putting tlie acts 
into force. {Should any qucistion 
arise as to the accuraiiy of the 
analyst’s certificate or t(*st, eitli(*r 
party may request that the third 
sample be sent to the Inland 
Revenue Lalniratory for analysis. 
Tfie liriiish Pkarmacopa'ia, pro- 
ductxl under tlie. authority of 
Parliament, is the standard by 
which an opinion is formed as to 
the purity of drugs. Claus(?s in 
the acts ref(?r to the aflulteration 
of siHHual articles. Margarine 
must not contain more than 10 per 
cuuit. of butter fat. Whi.sky, rum, 
and brandy may lie sold diluted 
with water t() 25 per cent, imdiu' 
]»roof, and gin to 115 ix»r cent, 
under proof. Tea must lx.3 ex- 
amined by the commissioners of 
Customs at the port of lauding. 
Cnder the Margarine Act, 1887, 
the word butter means the sub- 
stance imulo exclusively from 
milk or cream, with or without 
salt or ct)louring matter; mar- 
garine nu'iins all substances ])re- 
pared in imitation of butter, 
whether mixed with butter or not. 
Lvi^ry ])a(3kage oontaininpf mar- 
garine must 1x3 branded with the 
name on the top, Vxittorn, and 
sides, in printed capitals of largo 
size; and ri'taihxl parcels must 
k* similarly laklled. The Select 
(Committee on Fo(xl Products 
Adulteration, in their report of 
duly 18l)(J, show clearly that, 
wh(?re the aet has Ix'cn vigorously 
workixl, adulteration has dimin- 
ished. The numlier of samples 
analy/xKl rose from 14,700 in 1^7 
to 49,500 in 1898. From 1877 to 
1881 the percentage found aiiul- 
terated wiw 16*2. In 1898 the ixir- 
centage was 8*7. Bread is now 
rarely, if ever, adulterated. Tlio 
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same may Ixi said of sugar, tea, 
an<l oatmeal ; but milk, (xiffee, 
butter, lione^', and jams are still 
largely sold impuix3. Tliere is no 
doubt that the adulteration of 
food-stuffs is less prevalent now 
than it was thirty years ago, and 
is not of such a gross chara(;ter. 
The addition of alum to broad, 
of starch or clialk to milk, and 
of arsenic and lead compounds 
to colour eon feet ionory, is never 
heard of ; though it has lx‘en 
asserted that large quantiti(?s of 
China clay go to confectioners, 
and is used to stiffen the ‘icing’ 
of cakes. Many admixtures an) 
openly st.ated iis .such by the 
lalxds on the p«ack(*ts. Some 
forms of jululteration are elaimed 
to Im* improvenu‘ntson the natural 
article, and are said to 1 m* prac- 
tised in accordance with the taste 
of the ])ublie. The colouring of 
clieese and butter with annatto 
is (juite harmless ; but the public 
would no doubt i>refer to have 
their pickles and pnvscrved ])cas 
of an inft‘ri()r colour rather than 
of an attractive greem, due to the 
pn‘sence of c(jpp(*r. Starch and 
sugar are mixerl with cocoa, and 
the natural fat is r(‘m()V(‘(l from 
it, to make it inoro palatal)lc and 
(ligestif)l(*. Chicory is put into 
coffee lxM*anse nujst peoini* prefer 
it, and sulphuric acid is acld(‘(l 
t<» viiu‘gar to make it k(*(‘p. 
Many other excuses are given, 
not the least common lM*ing that 
tlio adulterant <hK)s no harm ; but 
the bulk or weight is always in- 
cre^ised materially by the iwlditii m 
of a much cbca]M)r .substance. 
Groat harm is done by the addi- 
tion of water to milk; infants 
f(*d on such milk are not suffi- 
ciently nourislicd, and the Avater 
is often impure, and pnKluctive 
of disease. Lard, adultcratc'd 
Avitli (H)tton-.secd oil and refuse 
lM*ef-fat, was largely imported 
into the XJnitod Kingdom Im*- 
twoen 188(1 and 1890. The eco- 
nomic asjx'cts of lulultcration are 
interesting, and although accu- 
rate figures cannot Vh 3 given, the 
following are b;used on recent re- 
turns. At least 4r)(M)00,0(H) gal- 
lons of milk are consunu*d i^er 
annum in the Ibiited Kingdom, 
valued at £.‘J0,0(X),O00. Alsiut 10 
per cent, of the samples examined 
were found to k adulterated 
eitluT by the addition of water 
or the abstraction of fat, and the 
loss to the consumer works out 
at £200, (HX) paid to the dairyman 
for addixl wat(*r, and £90,000 paid 
for fat reinovetl. The total loss 
to the public who have lx»en served 
with margarine for butter works 
out to no less than £470,000 ; and 
the publican receives £125,000 ^x^r 
annum for water in lieu of spirits. 
See The Amlyst: Dr. Ha.s.sair8 
F(jod: its Adulterations (1855); 
Blyth’.s Forxh: Ctvniposition arid 
A nalysis (;ird ed. 1895). 


Adultery. See Divoucr. 

Ad valorem duty is levied in 
proixu’tion to the value, and not 
the quantity, of the article int 
lorted. It is an incquveniiuit 
orm of taxation, giving great 
opportunity to fraud, and is not 
used in British customs. (See 
T.\hiff.) The ad valorem stamp 
duty, on stocks and shares which 
an? transferred by deed, is levied 
ujinn tlu‘ir casli value, and not 
upon their face value. 

Advancement. If a }x*rson 
buys property in the name of 
another, the legal presumption is 
that he is merely a trustee f()r 
the latter; but if the purchase is 
in the name of a child or other 
p(*rson towards whom the pur- 
chast‘r stands in loro parentis^ 
or wiujin ho is legally Ixaind to 
support, the jiresumTition is that 
the purchasi* was intendisl to be 
for the benefit or ‘advancemi'ut* 
of suih child or jicrson. This 
jircsiimption may Ix) rebutted by 
evid(‘nce of a contrary intim- 
tion. A j>ow(‘r of advancemi'iit 
in ;i will or settlement enables 
capital money t») be ])aid to cliil- 
dren for their advanci'inent in 
life. 

Advance Note, a draft, gener- 
ally for a montirs wages, given to 
sailors liy shiiiowncrs when thc’y 
sign articles of agreement. 

Advent is the season during 
which pn‘paratiou is nuulefor the 
festival of tlie nativity of Ohrist. 
As Adv»‘nt commemorates tlie 
first coming (Lat. advent as^ 
‘arrival’) of Christ as Saviour, 
so it anti (d pates His second com- 
ing (see Ix'low) as Judge, and the 
Scripture lessons for the included 
Sundays are spe(*ially chost'ii so 
as to direct the thoughts of Cliris- 
tiaris b) that event. The season 
\yas originally obscrvixl with a 
rigour almost equal to that of 
Lent. Since the 6th century Ad- 
vent has begun the ecclesiastical 
year(c/’ Keble’s (V? rostian Year)— 
i.e. from the Sunday nearest to 
St. Andrew’s Day (Nov. 80) ex- 
cept in the Greek Ghundi, with 
wliich it counts from St. Martin’s 
Day (Nov. 11). 

Advent, Thk Skcond. While 
it \A as f«)rmorly held that the com- 
ing of TMirist was fourfold (1) at 
His natn ity ; (2) to TTi.s disciples 
at their death (John 14:3): (3) 
at the fall of Jt*rusalem (ilatt, 
24:3/.); (4) at the day of iudg- 
nieiit -tlie t(‘nn Second Advent 
is now usually restricted to the 
last mentioned, when He shall 
appear ‘ the second time without 
sin unto salvation’ (Heb. 9:28), 
The whole subject of His second 
coming, or pnrousia^ forms one 
of the most perplexing themes in 
theol(3gy, as may Vx? seen not only 
from the fren/.i(*d .speculation!’ 
of those who are lx)ld enough to 
fix a date (and, wh(*n that kils. 
to proclaim another), but 
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from the difficulty experienced 
by sobt.T-mindwl inquirers in in- 
terpretiuK, and obtainiiifc? a suf- 
ficientlj'^ self -consistent tlietny 
from, the various 8(?riptur<^ pas- 
l&Kes referring to tlie event. In 
Matthew, Mark, anti Luke it 
seems to be asso(.*iated witli the 
fall of Jerusalem, and to spoken 
of as something imminent. Ueea- 
flioTially Paul al.so s^M^ak.s as if the 
event were at Inujd, ))ut again lit* 
seems to remove it to the distant 
future; while the l)fH)kof Pevela- 
tioii introduces tht' millennium as 
having to (‘iisue before the final 
day. Without doubt many of the 
protninent passagt's art' interfused 
with the Mt'ssianic expeetaiions 
of the .lews. Tt may be ht'ld that 
the id(‘a of a S(‘e<»nd Advent is a 
nu're residuum of dtiwisli escha- 
tology ; or, with Augustine and 
the grt'at majority of orthodox 
theologians since Ins time, we 
may hold that a literal and actual 
coming is meant; or, with Russell, 
that the «n’(‘nt was one with the 
fall of Jerusidem; (>r, lastly, that 
the eoining is a sr)iritual (»ne- -a 
dispc'nsiition rather than an ev(‘t»t, 
a contiinK'd sihritual manifesta- 
tion of Christ among mi‘n, to be 
eomphited at th('(‘nd of the world- 
])roe(‘ss. Sei^ Russeirs : 

th(' N.T. theologies of Ik'yschlag 
and Stevens; also KscirA'i'OLOOY, 
ANTIOHUIST, J\I I LtKNXn.'M. 

Adventists, Sk('ON’I). See S^:(^ 
OM) Aiaentists. 

Adventurers, those who riske-d 
money in dc'bmitnrt; bonds made 
payable in land confiscated ii\ 
Trelaml on aceonnt of the Irish re- 
iM'llion of 1(141 . The Aet of Settle- 
ment (l(j(]5) annull(*d many (J the 
claims, ami tin* adventurers sub- 
sequently emigrated to Anu'rica. 
‘^lerohant Adventurers,’ a teini 
apidied to the memlxTS of eertain 
Kirly incorporated soeieties as 
that founded in IfAtT) for trading in 
WfK»l with the ^»T‘therlallds. Queen 
Kli/.alM?th’s intent to the East In- 
dia Conu)any in KKX) was entitled 
* A Privilege granted by her Maj- 
esty toeertain Adventurers.’ Jhit 
see fnrtluT undtT Merchant Ad- 
VKNTI’RKKH. Tho name ‘Adven- 
turers’ was also applied to tin; 
contractors who in the 17th and 
18th centuries drained the fenny 
districts of England, in York- 
sliire, Lincolnshire, ITuntingd«m- 
shire, and beside the 'I’harnes. 

Advertisement. ’Hie modern 
advertisement is one of the re- 
markable developments of the 
press. Printed journals T»racti- 
cally came into lieing in Brifain 
during the first quarter of the 17th 
century, and they had not In'cn 
long in oxistenop when the advan- 
tage of using their columns for 
oommereial purp^xses was recog- 
i)jzod, slowly at the outstit, but 
with an increasing frequtmey in 
the 18th cemtury, to which heavy 
and indiscriminate taxation bc'- 
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came the chief imi)ediment. First 
introduced in 1712, one year iH'foro 
the stamp duty on news])apers, 
tho tax upon ativertisements 
amounted in 18:12 to :is. ikl for 
each paragraph, whethiT large nr 
small, and yielded no less than 
fll70,(>49. In liil the tax was re- 
duced to la. Gd. in (Imit Britain 
and Is. in Ireland, and eight years 
later tlui revenue had fallen to 
4J128,300, though this sum implies 
a considerable inert'ase in tlu^ total 
niimlx.‘r of advertiseint'iits jml)- 
lishod. Ten yc'ara after tho re- 
duct-ion, in ISTd, tho tax yielded 
:tl7r),(XM, and in 1^x1 it was abol- 
ished. No fiscal refonn, not even 
the abolition of the stamp duty, 
lias Iks'u more thopuiglily justi- 
fied by events. It is hardly i)os- 
sible to conceive of (he complex 
sotiial life of the iwi'sent day exist- 
ing apart from the daily ni'Ws- 
jmiwr; but the newspaper as 
we know it could not be earritsl 
f»n without the ineorm' derivi'd 
fmm the advertisement ])ages. 
The ‘ puff par.’ is not unknown 
■ in Britain, but is mort* highly d('- 
velope<l in Franei' ami Amerh a. 
Coniprehensi\el.v used, tin* word 
‘advertisement’ (Fr. arertisar- 
unit, ‘warning,’ ‘information,’ 
‘notification’) ajiplies to every 
form of announc(‘ment intended 
for the pu]>lic (*ye. Though th<‘ 
rudiments of advertising liave a re- 
mote origin, the developments a re 
Tiiodeni and even recent. Tliis 
is (^specially true of wall-j)osters, 
w hieli many French and (jermau 
and a fe\y British artists ((.{/. Sir 
John Millais, Prof. Iferkoiner) 
liave made harmonious in colour 
and of real pictorial value*. Enor- 
mous sums {£1,(J(X) per week is nut 
an unheard-of figure) are spe nt hy 
leading firms in bringing the-ir 
wares intt) imblic notice*, and semie 
owe the'ir suceress aoledy to a con- 
stant appeal to the inihlic e‘ye. 
Schools of advertising, en iginaling 
ill tile Unite'd States, have now 
iiexm evstablishe'd in this country ; 
while the adve*rtising expert, or 
‘scliemer,’ as ho is teinu'el in 
Amerie'a, has for some* years he'e'ii 
employeHl hy large* busine*ss finns 
on lx»th sielcsuf the Atlantic, ami, 
ill Le melon, by at le*ast om^ great 
daily newspaper. But tho main 
fiim'tion of the one, us of the other 
- the produettion eJ ingenious and 
attractive advertisements- was 
anticipated by numerous aelvertis- 
ing age*ucies, which were i created 
iiy tlie* greiwtli eif ad v(*rtising, and 
whicli act as tJie interims 1 juries 
lK‘tw'ee*n advertisers ami tlie< press, 
relieving lK)th e»f a vast amount 
of clerical lalnair and multi pli(*d 
contracts. Fe>r the*ir service's the* 
agents are usually alle»w'e*d a siK*eial 
quotation on lineage raters ami a 
varying commission on aettle*fl ac- 
counts. As a branch of industry, 
and even of art, ,‘wivertising neiw' 
f)osse.sse*s a perioelical iiress of its 
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own, consisting of three weekly 
l^ixrs tho Aavertuer and Sorial 
Neirs, tho Advertisers' jReviev\ 
and the Advertising Netrs ; ami 
five mouthli(‘s - the^ Advertising 
Worhl, Billposter and Billposters' 
Jonrnal^ Bill posting and Outdoor 
Puhlieitu, British Advrrtisiug, ami 
Irish Advertishg. With the view 
e)f pre'serving tlie rural fe‘nture's 
of the e*ountr.v, and combating 
thei ugline'ss and e*xtravagan(_*c of 
e:ertain mothods of adve*rtisin^, 
tlierc was forme*d in Lemdon, in 
1888, aNatioiial Se)e*ie*ty for Check- 
ing the Abuses of Punlic Adver- 
tising. A ye*ar later (he ^ Ijomlon 
County Council irohibited what 
were known as .sky signs, and 
tho same liexly has uImi n'gulate'd 
and dcfiiu'd the* einplovnie'nt of 
.search! iglit and fla.sh]ight adve'r- 
ti.se'nu'iit.'^. 

The l<*gal e'ffcctivene.ss of adver- 
tising lias be‘(‘n r<*e*ogni/e‘el and 
.saiu’tioiu'el by variou.s statute's. 
The (or.ftte is tin* ofiieial ve*hiclo 
f>f .sneh annoiniee'nients as relate 
to .seejue'stration.s, bankruptcies, 
and .St) forth, ami it is ae'et*])t<*d 
in the' e-ourts of law as evidence*. 
But w hen broiiglit as (’videaice* e)f 
otlie'r noti(je*s not so authoriml, 
su e; h a.H d i .sst)l u t i on s of I )art i i(*rsl i i p, 
the perusal or at le*a.st tlm i>o.s.se's- 
sion of tlie ])ape‘r by the jjarty 
mu.st be ])rov<‘el. An adverti.se- 
nient may al.so alle)weiel in sub- 
.stitiition of .service of a writ, etc., 
of whicli i)rom]»t iH‘rst)nai .se'rvico 
cannot bo effected. The* master 
e)f a ge'iieral ship, aelvertising fe)r a 
voyage? a.s ivaely to re'eie'ivo goeyds, 
is held to bo a ceymniein e'arrier, 
and tho aelv(‘rtisenieiit eiititle's a 
imre'haiit to bring lii.s geye nls te) t ho 
.ship, ami tei in.si.st uiiein the-ir .’shiji- 
ment, unle\ss tho ve.s.sel ha.scithe*r 
alre'jiely lx*en fille'd fir lias lievn ac- 
tually e-ngage el. Ft is not illegal 
to aeliertisf* feyr tho rcceivory of 
stole'll pro]>e*rty, hut by the? Act 
24 k ‘J5 Viet. e. fit), s. 1(12, an ad- 
v(‘rtiser whei, lM‘.side's offe‘ring a 
re*ward, imports into the? imiilio 
anne)une'e*ment words to tho (‘ffect 
that ‘lie) (pie.stions \V'iJl be a.ske*d,’ 
is liable to tho fe)rfe*itlire* e)f 4.T)() to 
any informe*r, and to pay the* l(*gal 
e*xi)e*ns(‘s in any action for re*- 
eoveryof that .sum. In England 
.some* rather curie)us deoi.sie.)ns have) 
b»*eii made in respe*ct of the ad- 
vert i. seme *nt e)f rew'ard.s. It has 
])eie*ii he'ld that if adyerti.se*me‘nt 
lias 1 m‘i*ii made eiffering rcwarel 
for thei re'coV(*i y eif leist er stolen 
property, t}ie])(T.s<-»n lyho re'covers 
the iireiperty, or furnishe\s tlm in- 
formation whie'li leads to its re*- 
cove'ry, is entitle*el te) tho low'arel, 
whe*ther or not he* has seem thei 
adverti.sement. A furtlier deci- 
.sieyn ce)miXilk|d tho aelvortisfir eyf 
a pate‘nt medicines to pay the sum 
e)f £1(K) which hei had offered iei 
any eynf; suffi^ring from a cejel 
whom his medicine failerl to cure. 
Advertis<'m(*nts hy husl)anels 
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warning the public against sup* 
plying goods to wives are abso- 
lutely worthless— the law miuir- 
ing that a claim for debts incurred 
by a spouse in name of household 
req^uisites can only bp resisted if 
intimation has Ixnm given to each 
individual tradesman. An auc- 
tioneer is not rendered liable if 
a sale by auction which has been 
publicly announced is, for any rea- 
son, poatixmed or almndonod. If, 
however, the sale has lieen adver- 
tised as ‘without reserve,’ and 
has actually begum the contract 
must 1)6 fulfilled. In the London 
motro()olitan area it is unlawful 
for the pnipriotor of a stage or 
hackney carriage to suffer any 
notice, advertisement, or printed 
bill, etc., to apij(‘ar ui)ou the out- 
side or inside of such carriage so 
as to olwtruct the lighter ventila- 
tion, or cause annoyance to any 
passenger. Tlie disfigununent 
caused by wall advertisements in 
many quarters of large towns has 
also been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, and some municipalities 
(«.a. Dover, Edinburgh, Glasgow) 
have obtained powers under pri- 
vate acts to deal with such offences 
against the amenity of their dis- 
tricts. In Prussia the preserva- 
tion of landscaixjs from the intro- 
duction of such foreign and offtm- 
sive features luis l)een made the 
subject of prohibitory legislation. 
Urban and rural amenity is to 
some extent safeguarded in this 
country by the National Society 
for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising, and, in the particular 
case of the Scottish capital, by the 
Cockburn Association. A ground 
of action for damages lies against 
the person or persons by whom the 
insertion of a false and discredit- 
able advertisement may have been 
procured ; while in tlie case of 
Morrison r. John Ritchie and Co. 
(Oct. 21, 1902), a jury in the Scot- 
tish Court of Session found a 
newspaper liable in damages for 
having permitted the publication 
of a bogus announcement of birth. 
See Edin. Rev,^ 1843 ; Samjxwu’s 
Hist of Advertising; the Histo- 
ries of the Newspa^ier Press by 
Grant and Fox Bourne ; and vari- 
ous numbers of Notes and Queries* 
For advertising agencies, see 
Browne’s Advertisers ABC and 
Sell’s World^s Press. 

Advice^ in commerce, formal 
notice given by one party to an- 
other of any transaction, esix3- 
cially of bills drawn. 

Advocate, Lord. The Lord 
Advocate, or King’s Advocate, is 
the princiiial law officer of the 
CKiwn for Scotland. He is a Privy 
Councillor, and a member of Par- 
liament and of the ministry, 
though not in the cabinet. lie 
goes out of office with the govern- 
ment. Along with the Secretary 
of State for Scotland he has charge 
of Scottish legislation in Parlia- 


ment. His position corresponds 
generally to that of the Attoniey- 
general for England. He conducts 
public prosecutions for the crown 
m Scotland, and is the only com- 
petent prosecutor in the High 
Court of Justiciary, though pros- 
ecutions may be conducted by 
the solicitor-general or the advq- 
cates-depute, as his deputies. Pri- 
vate persons may only prosecute 
with the concurrence of the Lord 
Advocate. He represents the 
crown in civil actions, and has 
statutory ix)wers of suing under 
the Bankruptcy Act, and with re- 
gard to the reduction of patents, 
and for the protection of tin? prop- 
erty of lunatics, and in the in- 
tcnjsts of the public in all cases 
affecting charities. His concur- 
rence is necessary in many private 
actions in which public interests 
are affected. His salary is £r),000 
a year, with fees for crown cases, 
and ho is allowed to take private 
practice. For history, see Onioiid’s 
The Lord Advocates of Scotland 
(1883). 

Advocates, Faculty of. Ad- 
vocate is the name applied to 
members of the Scottish V)ar. who 
all belong to the Fjiculty of Advo- 
cates. It is also used of a solicitor 
in Aberdeen. (See M‘Phersoii r. 
Watt, 3 App. Gas. 2.54.) The 
Faculty of Advocates is a con- 
stituent part of the College of 
Justice, founded, at the desire of 
James v., by an act of irx3^ and 
of which the judges of the Court 
of Session are senators, and the 
advocates, writers to the Signet, 
and others are members. The 
Faculty elect annually a dean, a 
vice-dean, and a treasurer, and 
also the keeper and curators of 
the Advocates’ Library. They 
appoint counsel for the p(x)r, and 
make regulations for the examina- 
tion and admission of candidates. 
The dean nominates nine exami- 
nators, of whom three retire an- 
nually. Candidates must two 
private examinations, one in gen- 
eral scholarship and one in law. 
They must attend lectures on 
Scots law and conveyancing in a 
Scottish university, and on other 
branches of law either in a Scottish 
or some other approved university 
or school of law. Finally, they 
have a public examination, in 
which they defend a thesis im- 
pugned by members of the Fac- 
ulty, and are then admitted by 
vote of the Faculty. Advocates 
have an exclusive right of audience 
in the Court of Session. As re- 
gards their duties, privileges, and 
liabilities, advocates are practi- 
cally in the same position as bar- 
risters. See King’s Counsel. 

Advocates** Library, Edin- 
burgh, the largest library in Scot- 
land, and since^ 1709 one of the 
copyright libraries in the United 
Kingdom, was founded in 1682, 
by and for the use of the Faculty, 


by which body it is maintained, 
though it is generously thrown 
open to persons engaged in bond 
fide literary work. In 1692 the 
oollection oontaiued over 3,000 
vols., housed in three small rooml 
in Parliament Close ; but after the 
great fire of 1700, which partly de- 
stroyed the earlier collection, the 
remaining Ixjoks were removed 
to the Laigh (lower) Parliament 
House (still occupied by the 
library), and extended by several 
large additions, of which the latest 
was oompletca in 1899. The li- 
brary contains many examples of 
e.arly printing, collections of old 
Scottish MSS., and several histori- 
cal and literary relics of great in- 
terest. In 1903 the stock of books 
was (estimated at aliout 490,(J00 vols. 

Advowson (Ad vocalio EcclesiaX 
in English law the riglit of a pa- 
tron to prescMit a clergyman to a 
}xmefi(;e on a vacancy. It is a riglit 
of proi^erty which desetmds to the 
heir as real estate, but it may also 
be vested in trustees, corixiratioiis, 
the wjiolc body of the parishioners, 
the bishop, or the crown. If the 
patron is a Homan Catholic, the 
right to present passes to the Uni- 
versity of Oxfom or Cambridge, 
aewiraing to the situation of the 
parish, under Acts of 1606 and 
1713 : and if the right of prestuita- 
tion lx3longs to an office under the 
crown, and the holder of the office 
is a Roman Catholic, the right de- 
volves for the time being upon the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, under 
the Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act, 1829. An advowson may 
Ix) sold, subject to the restrictions 
contained in the Benefices Act, 
1898; blit under that act, since 
Jan. 1, 1899, a right of next pres- 
entation cannot lie sold. See 
Simony ; Phillimore’s Ecclesias- 
tical Law. 

Adye, Sir John Miller (1819- 
1900), English soldier, entertxl the 
Royal Artillery; served in the 
Crimean war, Indian jyiu tiny, and 
Egyptian expedition of 1882. He 
was governor of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich (1875- 
80), and governor of Gibraltar 
(1883-6). He published The IJ^- 
fence of Cawnpore (18.58), A Revieio 
of the Crimean War (1860), Recol- 
lections of a Military Life (1895), 
and Indian Frontier Policy (18^). 

Adytum (Gr. ‘not cnter^’l waa 
the inmost chamber, in Greek 
temples where onielos were given 
or mysteries performed, which 
could only be entered by the 
priests and the initiated. 

‘A. E.*’ the pen-name of George 
W. Russell, Irish poet, bom at 
Lurgan in 1867. His brief vol- 
umes— ITomeirarti ; Songs by the 
Way (1^ ; Amer. ed. 1896), and 
The Earth-Breath (1897)— contain 
work of remarkable beauty. See 
W. B. Yeats, in Treas. ^ IriEh 
Poetry (1900) ; and Lord Lytton, 
in Nai. Rev.y May 1899. 
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in shipping. See Lloyd’s 
Beoist£R. 

>Cacu8» son of Zeus and iEgina, 
wd king of the island i^gina; 
^ famous for righteousness that 
after death he was made one of 
the judges of the dead, the others 
being Minos and Khadamanthus. 

Aeby, Chkistopu Theodor 
(1835^), Swiss anatomist, Ijeeamo 
professor of that subject at Bern 
in and subsequently held the 
same post at Prague. Among his 
contributions to science is a useful 


niethtxi of craniometry. He pub- 
lished Eine neue Methode zur 
Bestimmv/ng dcr SchUdel/orm von 
M^ehen und Sdugethierm (1862), 
Die Schddelf&rmen des Menschen 
und der Affen (1867), Ueher dm 
VerhdltnUsder mikrocevhalie zum 
Atav^us (1878), and other works. 

iCdlles, magistrates of ancient 
Home, who were entrusted with 
the care of public buildings, 
streets, markets, weights and 
iq^urea etc.; they fixed the 
prices of food-stuffs, were the 
custodians of the decrees of the 
senate and of the people, and 
mamtained public order. Two 


redilcs of the jieople were created 
in B.o. 494 : in two patrician 
or ‘ciirule’ eedil&s were addexl; 
and CfiGsar appointcid otliers (b.o. 
45) to administer the cxirn supply. 
The public games and spectacles 
were arranged by the sediles. ^ 
Mommsen’s Hist, qf Rome (new 
cd., 5 vols. 1894). 

itdul,orH.«nui, aCelticpoople 
of Central Gaul, lietween the Arar 
(Sa6ne) and the Liger (Ijoire). In 
B.c. 52 they were conquered by 
Cttjsar. 


iCetes, or ASki’a, in Greek my- 
thology, son of Helios and Per- 
seis, was king of Ccjlchis (ACa) 
when Jason, the leader of the Ar- 

f onauta, sought the golden fleece. 

lis daughter Medea (called by 
the i^ts .^etis) assisted Jason to 
obtain the prize, and left Colchis 
as his wife. She subsequently 
returned, and restored her father 
to the throne, which his brother 
Perses had seized. 

JBgades Islands (Itol. Eaadi 
*goat islands 5L three islands off 
the w. coast ofSicily—Marittimo 
(ancient Hiera), reaohi^ 2^245 ft. 
m Monte Paloone; Favignana 


Aegir 

(anc. ^Epuml 1,070 ft.; and Lc- 
vanzo (anc. Phorbantia), 850 ft. 
Total area, 70 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 
6,419, who carry on tunny fish- 
ing. Hero, in 241 B.c., C. Luta- 
tiua CatuluB defeated the Cartha- 
Ldiiians, and terminated the first 
Punic war. 

iCgean Sea, the n.e. division 
of the Mediterranean, Ix'twccn 
Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor. 
Its waters are relativtjly shal- 
low, and studded with islands 
(the GriMik Archiiielago), and its 
shores ar(5 gri'atly indented. The 
greatest depth, lietwetm 8ainos 
and Ciii().s, is tmly 6f0 fatluuns. 

iCgeus, in classic mythology, 
father of Theseus; king of Athens, 
where hf3 intrcKlueed the cult of 
AphrfMiite. When he was driven 
from the throne by his nei)hew3 
the J*allati(les, Thescnis, who wtw 
Ixiing (educated at tlie court of hw 
grandfather Pittlums at Tnezen, 
and was in ignorance of his origin, 
restonxl his father to tlie throne. 
When Tlieseus went to Crete to 
deliver Athens from the tri))utH 
to Minos, he promi.sed his father 
h(5 would hoist a white sail on his 
return, as a signjil of stifety. But 
ill the intoxication of his victory 
ho forgot his promise, and his 
father, perccsiving the black sail, 
thought that his son liml i)eri.shf.!d, 
and tlir(‘w him.self into tli(» wni. 
which, from this event, receivoa 
the nam(^ of the Aegean. 

iCgilops (‘hard graas,’ ‘goat 
grai^r), hard dwarf annual grasse.s 
native tothesoutli of Kuroja), now 
included in the genus Tritieum 
(wheat). A. ovata is 8uppo.sed by 
some to 1^ the source from wliich 
wheat originated ; it is capablt' of 
considerarde improvement under 
cultivation. Hec Wheat. 

iCgina. (i.) An isl. and tn. of 
anc. Greece, in the Siironic Gulf, 
midway b<;t ween Attica and Ar- 
golis ; inhabited in historic tinuis 
by Dorians, and then a jilace of 
great commercial importance. 
AIxmt 5<J0 B.e. it wiis the chic‘f 
.seat of Greek art, and its standard 
f)f coinage ohtaiiK'd in most of the 
Dorian states. In 429 B.c. tlie 
Athenians, its keenest rivals, 
seizwl tlie island and (‘xptdled its 
inhabitants. The Angina Mar- 
bles, now in the Glyptothek at 
Munich, were discovered (1811) in 
the ruins of the temple of the* local 
goddess Aphaea, near the town of 
AiJgina. (2.) Gulf of, or Saronic 
Gulf, between the iKJiiin.suIas 
of Attica (n.) and Argolis (s.); 
length, 40 m. It contains many 
islands and gcM)d harlxmrs. 

Aegir, a jotun or giant of the 
Norse Sagas, whose journey hi 
Asgard is cnnmiclod in Snorri 
Sturluson’s Edda, UiWlerstood 
also as a sea-god^ or spirit of the 
flood ; and in this sense Carlylo 
{fferoeg, Lect. 1) identifiiis Aegir 
with the ‘Eager’ of the river 
Trent. 



The jEgean Sea, 




/2girite 

iCgirite, or .I^girink, a mineral 

U. 'kmgitiK to tho group of pjrrox- 
onoH ; a Hilic-ato of aoda and 

It is frequently found in tlie rocks 
known as plionolitea and nephe- 
lino syenites. It crystallizes in 
th(? monoclinic system, is dark 
green in colour, i)leocliroic, and 
easily fusible under the i)low- 
pi|)e. 

in mythology, the ch)ud 
surrounding tlie thunder) wjlts of 
Zeus ; thence tho shield of Zeus, 
A])ollo, and Athena. (See 7/ftwf, 

V. f.) Tn ancient art it is 
shown as a mantle fringed with 
serpents, tliat of Athena la'aring 
Medusa’s hejul. Tlie wfird is now 
used as a syinlx)! of protection or 
patronage. 

iCjglsthuSf son of Thyest(*sand 
cousin of Agamemnon. While the 
latter was away Ix^sioging Troy, 
.d^gisthus Ix'camo the iiaramom* 
of Clytumnu'stra, Agamemnon’s 
wife. On Agamemnon’s victori- 
ous return they murden'd liim ; 
but some years afterwards, Ores- 
tes, son of Agamemnon. r«durne<l 
from Phocis, where he nad taken 
refug(‘, and slew the guilty pair. 
Horner in the Odymy gives the 
earliest version of his story, which 
was also trisated by A^^Hohylua in 
the Aimvinnuon and Vhorphorw^ 
hy Sophocles in Elcctra, and by 
Kuripides in his Electm. 

i^gium, tn., anc. Greece, one 
of the twelvi* towns of Acluiia, 
and its capital after tiie d<?struo- 
tion of Helice. According to 
legend it was the birthplace of 
Zeus. IltTo Agamemnon mus- 
t(*rcd the Greek chiefs against 
'IVoy. The modmn town is 
Vostitsa. 

iCgle, a genus of Indian and 
African trei^s, of the order Kuta- 
eeae (orange order). A, inarm lo.'i 
is the source of tho hael fruit. 

A^gospotami, riv., Tliracimi 
Chei-soneHUs. In its estuary, in 
405 B.O., tho Lacedicrnonians. 
under Lysander, signally di'featexi 
the Athimian flivt, under Conon. 

iCgrotat, a nu’dical m’tifioate 
granted to students in English 
universities, to show that illness 
preyeiitiHl duo attendance to 
dutii^s; eollixpiially, ‘an mger.’ 
An Segrotat di'groo’ may be 
granted to an honours student 
who is prevented from taking liis 
final examination by illness. 

iCgyptus, son of Belus and 
twindirother of Danaus. Danaus 
was made king of Libya, and 
iEgyptus king of Arabia. lie 
sulKUied the M(*Iamix)d(‘s, and 
named tlieir country after liim- 
self. 

A.H.I.O.U., the initial letters of 
the motto for the iniix^rial device 
of the unhappy EmiKTor Fred- 
erick HI., w'cond of tlu^ Ilapsbui'g 
dynasty: Lat. Austria cst im- 
perare Orbi Universo^ or Ger, 
Allr Erde ht Orstrrrnoh nnterthnn, 
‘ Austria is to rule all the world.’ 


SO 

iCken, or HiERONYMirs, Jerom 
VAN (1402 -1510), a Flemish painter 
of the Van Eyck sclux)!, known as 
Jerom Bosch from his birthplace, 
s’ Hertogenixjseh. Tlie gal lerics of 
Madrid, Antwcjrj). and I Jerlin con- 
tain examples of Ida work, which 
is characiterized by agrotescpie but 
ingenious style. Breughel was 
greatly influenced by liim. 

iClfgar, Earl (d. c. 10)12), son 
of l^eofric, Earl of Mereia, and 
the ‘ Lady G(xliva ’ of legend. He 
and his father aivsisted Edward 
the Confessor against Earl God- 
win. Outlawed by the Witan in 
1055, he t<K)k refuge in Ireland, 
thereafter inviwling Herefordshire 
with Welsh allies. Hucceedi'd as 
Earl of Mercia in 1057. 

i4:lfhcah, or St. Aumiege, 
Anglo-Saxon bishop of Winches- 
ter in 0S4, and Archbishop of Can- 
teihury in UHK); in 1011 taken 
lirisoncr hy the Danes and killed. 
St. Alplu’ge Day in tlie English 
Church is April 10. 

iClfred. See Alfred. 

A:lfred Atheling, sem of .Eth- 
<‘lred 11. and Emma; taken witli 
Ids bi'otluT Edward (afterwards 
the (kmhvssor) to their uiR*h% 
Kicha.r<l the Gocxl of Normandy. 
In 1020, on the death of 
the claims of /Elfri'd and Edward 
to the English throne wei’e s(*t 
aside* by the Witan. /Elfred 
Lyah'd at Dover with a fonx* of 
Normans, but was attacked and 
captured by Earl Godwin, w)io 
eruelly blind<*d him; he died from 
his injuries at Ely. 

/Elfrlc (c. l<J(Jt)), old English 
liornilist, ealhxl from his Latin 
(Grammar, ‘Grammaticus.’ His 
id(‘ntity is, however, imperfectly 
established ; for although it is 
e(*rtain that Wright and Frei*- 
inan were wrong in confusing 
this writer with .Elfric, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (OOo-lWo), 
and almost certain that lie was 
not that iFllfrie who was Arch- 
bishop of York (1022-51), there 
are few facts known regarding 
Ids can*(*r, nor yan we trace 
his ris(3 to any higher title tlian 
that of abbot. A disciple of 
Bishop .Ethel wold, whosti life he 
wrote. Elfric had as a patron 
Ethelmaer, tlic munificent eal- 
dorrnan of Devonshire, and inx^- 
sidi'd in turn ovc*r two of the 
latter’s monastic fonmlations - 
C(*rne, in Doi'sot, and Ensliam, 
near Oxford. The date of his 
death, as that of his birth, is un- 
known. Besides his Gravmar-- 
first printed at the end of Sorn- 
ner’s Anglo-Eaxwi Diet (16.59), and 
edited by Zupitza (1880) -there 
are attributed to Elfrio various 
translations, epistk»s, and treatises 
(one of tht^se astronomical), to- 
gether with the. pleasing Collo- 
quinvi. But he Is liest known as 
the most advaiux^d writer in Old 
English prose by his Hmnilies, 
two si?ries of which were ('dited 


.ffineas 

by Thoriie for the Elfric Society 
(I844;^(>), and A tldrd^(*SW«t«’ Lim) 


Society existed from 1842 to 1866. 

Elia Capitolina, the name 
given by the Emperor Hadrian 
to the city which he built near 
the ruins of Jerusalem after the 
Jewish relx'llion of 122-125 a.d. 

Eiianus, (h.Ar I (c. 250 A. D.), 
a native of Ih'iem'ste, Italy, who 
was the author of two works 
which havt* survived— a history in 
fourteen Ixxiks, the Varia Histo- 
ria; and a work on the p(*culiar- 
ities of aniinalSj tin* Dc Animal ium 
Natura. Ed. by Hercher (Tcub- 
ner Stories, 1804 ti). 

Elius Aristides, Ascleh- 
ADEs. See Aristides, etc. 

Elia (Ella), (lii*d 588, first king 
of tlu* Deirans, an East Anglkan 
trilx', w'hcse name, and esp(‘ci.;illy 
those of his race(Angli)aTid king- 
dom (Deira), are comm(‘morat(‘d 
in the l(‘gendary tale of Boix) 
Gregory and tlie English ca.{)tives 
in tin* market-place at Komi*. 

Elrcd OK Rikvaulx (IKj!) 00), 
liistorian, native of Hcxliam ; edu- 
cated with the family of David I. 
of Scotland ; afterwaixls a monk of 
thci Cistercian nioiuistery of Uic- 
vaulx, V^orkshire; author of Lives 
of Edward the Confessor, King 
David, and (^uecn Margaret of 
Scotland. 

Aeitre, tn., E. Flanders, Bel- 
gium, 12 m. from Ghent. J’op. 
(1!X)G) 7.2tr>. 

Eniilian Road, The, a high- 
way made in R.e. 187 hy Marcus 
Einilins Lepidus, Roman c«)nsul. 
J t ran from lliinini, on the Ailria- 
tic, througli Bononia (Ikjlogna), 
in a N.w. diri?ction to Placentia 
(Piacenza), on the K. Po, lM‘ing 
the continuation of thi) Flaniiniau 
Way from Rome to Rimini. 

Enaria, Italy. Sec Ischia. 

Eneas, sou of Anchises and 
.Ajihrodite (Venus), next to Hec- 
U)Y the chief hero of tho Trojans 
in the famous w’ar. He survived 
the fall of Troy, and Horner clearly 
regards him as reigning there 
after the Greeks departed; hut 
later logimd makes fiim w'andcr 
far and wide. In his wandi'rings 
he visited Epirus, Sicily, and Car- 
thage, w'iiere he loved and de- 
serted I)ido, who committed sui- 
cide. On his arrival in Latiuni, 
the king Latinns promi.scd him 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage; 
but a former suitor, the Italian 
heix) Turniis, would not give w^ay. 
War followed, in which Turnns 
fell. Then Eneas married La- 
vini.a, and established his king- 
dom at Alba Longa, but soon fell 
in w^ar against the natives. His 
son lulus -from wdiom the Julian 
family in Romo claimed descent^ 
8ucceedi*d him ; and Romulus, 
the actual founder of Rome, was 
dekc(*nded in the direct line from 
lulus and Eneas, * , 
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Aerated Waters 


jBiieas Sllvins 

iCneas Silvius. See Pius ii. 
iCfield, Virgil’s epic, in twelve 
lx)ok8, setting forth the wander- 
ings of ifineas. The poem has 
b^n translated into English sev- 
e«l times, among others by 
Gawin Douglas (c. 1513), Dryden 
(161^7), Conington (1870), and Wil- 
liam Morris (1876). 

Aeng, or An. (i.) River and 
town, ICyauk-pyu dist., Arakan, 
Ijower Burma, 10® 46' N. (J. ) Pass 
through Arakan Yoma Mte. be- 
tween Burma and Arakan. 

Aeolian Harp,asoundiug-board 
on which are strung several gut 
strings of different thickness ; 
these are tuned to the same note, 
and give its various harmonics 
when made to vibrate by the wind. 
Itsinvention isascrilx^d to 8t. Dun- 
stan, but in its present form it isnot 
thought to have existed l)efure the 
1 7 tl» century. Thomson ( Castle of 
Jiulolmce) and Coleridge ( /KoHan 
y/arp) dcscrilKi its charms. 
iColian Islands. SooBipariIs. 
iColian Mode, in music. See 
Mode. 

iCoHanSf one of the main divi- 
sions of the Greek race, who orig- 
inally dwelt in Thessaly, and 
thence spread over Bceotia and 
other districts of N. Greece ; they 
also colonized the island ot Lcs- 
b(xs, and many places in the N. w. 
of Asia Minor, the coast district 
of which was known as ^Eolis. 

iColic Dialect is generally 
looked ujwn as the oldest form 
of Hellenic speech. It is usually 
divided into four dialetJts, the 
chief of which is the Lesbian, 
liecauBO it was (jarned toi grc^it 
perfection in thcj lyric writings of 
Alcieus and Happho. It threw 
out the aspirate or rough breath- 
ing, and was smoother than 
Doric. 

iColipile (Ijat. ‘ ball of iEoIus ’), 
a hollow metallic ball rotating 
about its vertical axis, with hon- 
zontal armliko tubes projecting 
nwlially, and having their 
ends ^nt round in a tangential 
direction. When the water in the 
glol30 is heated, and steam rushes 
out of the tul)Bs, rotation is set up. 
{Cf. Bahkrh’s Mill.) The aoli- 
pile was ^ invent . by Hero of 
Alexandria about 120 B.C. 

iColotropy;, the antithesis of 
isotropy. It is the state of those 
bodies or substances which do not 
show the sfiine qualities [e.ij, in 
behaviour to heat, electricity, 
strain, etc.) in all directions. 

iColus ((ir. ‘fleet’), in Greek 
mythology, the god of the winds 
and ruler of the i^olian (Lipari) 
Is., where he kept the several 
winds immured in a cave. Accord- 
ii^ to euhemeri&tic interpretation, 
Mohxs was an ordinary mortal, 
the first chief of the iEolians. 

ABoltis, a British ship-name, 
associated with Strachan’s action 
off Cape Ortegal (1806), Martin- 
ique (1809), and Sveaborg (1866). 


AEon, a cosmological term sig- 
nifying an age, an indefinitely 
long iwiod of time, an era ; chiefly 
used rhetorically. Also, in Gnos- 
tic doctrine, a divine emanation 
partaking of the eternal duration 
of Gocl, having a specific and in- 
denendent activity in providen- 
tial history. 

iCpinus, Franz Maria Ulrich 
Theoiwr (l724-lH02)j German 
physidist, was appointed pro- 
fessor of physios at St. Peters- 
burg in 1767. He made important 
researches in electricity and mag- 
netism, and publishecf TefUamen 
Thcorm Electricitaiis et Magnet- 
hmi (1759), and Rejections on the 
Distribution, of Heat on the Earth's 
Surface (1761), and a Treatise on 
the ElectrieAty qf' Minerals (1762). 

iCpyornis, a gigantic wingless 
bird found as a fossil in Madagas- 
car, was 12 to 14 ft. in height, and 
the egg was oiui foot in length. 
Moa. 

i4S<][ui, an aiu ifuit Italian race 
who inhabited the upper valley 
of the Arno. For centuries they 
were constantly at war with 
Rome, but were finally sulxliied 
alxiiit n.C’. 

iCrariuni, the public trea.sury 
of ancient Rom<?, on the (’apito- 
line Hill. It contaimid all im- 
IX3rtant state papers, the laws 
engraved on brass, the standards 
of the legions, and the state 
money and accounts. 

Aerated Waters. The tem 
includes both natural and artifi- 
ttial products, consisting in the 
main of water containing more or 
less saline and flavouring matters, 
and charg«Hl with an ex(xi.sa of 
(*.arbonic acid gas. The natural 
aerated waters are often called 
mineral waters, on account of the 
mineral salts dissolved in them. 
The best-known natural waters 
are those of CarLsliad, Vichy, Sel- 
tors, Friedrichshall, and Apolli- 
naris. All these watem are highly 
charged with cjarlKmic acid gas, 
and effervesce when drawn from 
the spring. The principal med- 
icinal ingredients of each water 
is as follows :~Carlsbad, sulphate 
and carbonate of soda. Vichy 
Water varie.s slightly in composi- 
tion acco^ing to the spring from 
which it is drawn, but the waters 
are all alkaline, owing to the pres- 
ence of sodium carbonate. Setters 
(Seltzer) Water contains a largo 
quantity of common salt; it is 
alkaline, from the prcisenco of 
sodium carlwnate. Friedrichshall 
Water has a very decided bitter 
taste, due to the large quantity of 
magnesium salts present; it is a 
strong aperient watef, mven in 
doses not exceeding halt a tum- 
blerful at a time. Appdinaris 
Water is slightly alkaline, and 
when bottled at tne spring for ex- 
port hiw some of the carbonic acid 
gas which escapes from the water 
at the .spring pump<;d back into it. 


In making artificial aerated 
waters, carbonic acid gas is first 
prepared by acting on whiting or 
chalk with sulphuric acid. This 
action takes place in a vessel fittinl 
'with an agitator, which is kept in 
motion. The gas next passes into 
a metal vessel containing water, 
termed the purifier. The object 
of the purifier is twofold— first, to 
wash the gas ; and next, to rc'tain 
any splasbeH of whiting or acid 
which might lx; carried over by 
the violence of the action. Tho 
purified gas is next conducttKl to 
a g^-hol(ler, wlic'n; it is stored 
until required. The ordinary gas- 
holder is a wooden tub containing 
water; a metal btdl-like rec(‘ivcr 
floats in tlu; wat(;r, Ixnng sus- 
IK'ndcxl by a con liter- weight. Hy 
im^ns of a pump tho gas and 
water an* forced under pre.ssuro 
into a metal ves.sel, in whidi they 
are thoroughly mixed liy an agita- 
tor. The pumij is so arranged 
that it draws both tho ga»s from 
the holder, and water or other 
liquid from tlio containing ve.s.s«»l, 
bj; alternatt^ strokes. From tho 
mix(*r the ai'i ated liipiid pass(*s to 
tlu* l)ottliiig-machin(\ where it is 
m(‘chanically liotth'd and corked, 
or otherwise clos(*d und(‘r pres- 
sure. 'riicre are many ditferont 
nuu'him's in use for the pn*]»ara- 
tion of tlu'xe bev<‘rages, but all of 
them, though differing in particu- 
lars, are has<*d on tlie principles 
descrilH‘d. Various additions are 
imide, either to the bottle Ixdoro 
filling, or to the liipiid in bulk 
Ixjforo aeration. Hoda wat(.‘r is 
very oftiui only plain aerated 
water, but for medicinal imrjioses 
it should contain fifteen grams of 
bicarbonate of .scxla to the gallon, 
while pota.sli wati'r .should contain 
a similar amount of potassium bi- 
carlxmate. Lemoiuwlc is prcparcfl 
by aerating water with the addi- 
tion of a syrup containing either 
citric acid or tartaric acid, and 
flavoured with es.s(*nce of lemon. 
A number of other Inn erages are 
Iirepared in a similar manner, tho 
difference depending on the fla- 
vouring e.s.senoe used. 

Tho gasogene or seltzogcne is a 
household machiim for pro<lucing 
aeratefl water. 1 1 consists of two 
glass globes of different sizes 
welded together, but communi- 
cating with eacli other ; and a 
metal top, p<iRsesHing a tap with 
lever handle, and a glass tulx* pass- 
ing to the bottom of the larger 
glolie. This top is remnvtKl ; tho 
lower globe is filled witli, water, 
and proportionate quantititjs of 
dry bicarlx^nate of soda and tar- 
taric acid (or bisulphate of pot^ 
instead of the acid, as lieing 
cheaixjr) are introduced into tho 
upixjr globo; the top is then 
screwed down, and tho seltzogeno 
is inclined, so as to allow tho water 
to flow from the lower to the upiier 
globo till the latter is about ono- 
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AoroUtes 


third filled. The action of the 
acid on the soda is thus ^tab- 
lished, and is continued until the 
gas by its own pressure has be- 
come dissolved in the water, when 
the water can be drawn off by 
pressing the lover, exactly as with 
the siphon. A more recent iiitro- 
duction is the sparklet. This is 
a bottlo with a }k»1Iow removable 
screw top, for holding a soft steel 
capsule containing liquid carbon 
dioxide sufficient to atTatq the 
lK)ttlo of water. The top is re- 
moved, the bottle filled with 
water, a capsule placed in the 
neck, and the top screwed down 
on it so that the capsule comes in 
contact with a sharp steel pf)int, 
which pierces it, and the gas which 


tween the surface colls or through 
larger breaks in the cork layers. 
In the case of submerged wator 
plants, the gases are already dis- 
solved in the water surrounding 
the leaves; out in the case of 
land plants, the gases contained 
in tne atmosphere are dissolved 
by the sap which saturates the 
cell -wall A small amount of 
nitrogen is absorbed, but chiefly 
oxygen and carbon dioxide are 
taken in by the leaves; both of 
the latter are also exhaled. Car- 
bon dioxide is al)sorbcd not only 
by the leaves but by all parts of 
the plant’s surface which contain 
chlorophyll. It is a food, l)eing 
ind(3ed the source of most of the 
carbon, that element which con- 


bolts,’ etc. Such a phenomenon 
was considered incredible by 
scientists even to the beginning 
of th(^ 42 th century. Then, how- 
ever/ such men as Sir Joseph 
Banks, Howard (P/if I Trans, 
1802), Biot, and Cuvier, following 
the German Chladni, took the 
matter up, and in 1809 a report 
announced that the ‘fact had been 
established in physical science’ 
{Minwires de V Institute vol. vii). 
Most aerolites are covered with a 
blackish glaze, as if fused during 
their passage through our atmos- 
phere. Some are ^iefly ‘mete- 
oric iron,’ others are almost en- 
tirely of stone; others, again, 
an) a mixture of stone and iron. 
Gassendi, in 1627, saw one fall in 
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escapes is convoyed by the tube 
to the bottom of the water. A 
brisk shaking assists the aeration, 
which is accomplished in a few 
minutes. 

Aeration (in plants). Leaves 
are tlie 8];^cial organs .set apart 
for the c^orption of ga.ses, as 
well as for the traihspiration of 
water- vapour and the expiration 
of other gaae.s. Gases can only be 
absorbed by the cells of leaves or 
other parts of the plant when these 
gases are in a state of solution ; 
and in the larger plants the groat 
number of cells and compactness 
of structure would make it im- 
possible for all' but the surface 
cells to procure the necessary 
aeration. Hence an extensive 
system of irregular passages be- 
tween the cells has been devel- 
oped, communicating with the 
outer air by minute openings lie- 


stitutes so large a bulk of the solid 
constituents of all plants. Under 
certain circumstances small quan- 
tities of ammonia, sulphur dioxide, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen are 
also absorl)ed by the leaves of 
plants. See also Absorption and 
Transpiration. 

Aerial Ropeways. See Ropb- 
wats, 

Aerocllnoscope, a weather in- 
dicator consisting of a pillar with 
movable arms, by which the varia- 
tions of the barometer and the 
direction of the wind can be sig- 
nalled. 

Aerodynamics. See Htdro- 
kinrtios, Hydrostatics, and Ki- 
netic Theory op Gases. 

Aerolites (Gr. * air-stones ’), 
meUllic or stony masses of matter 
falling from the sky, known as 
‘fireballs,* ‘falling or shooting 
stars,* ‘metooriostones,* ‘thunder- 


Provence which weighed 59 lbs. 
In 1620 a mass of meteoric iron 
which fell in the Punjab wfu> 
forged into a sword for Jehangir. 
one of the Indian emperors ; and 
in 14S^ in Alsac^ a huge stone of 
270 lbs. fell near Ensisheim, where 
part of it is still shown. Most of 
the sacred stones of antiquity were 
no doubt aerolites —such as the 
shield of Mars in ancient Home ; 
the primitive image of Diana at 
Ephesus, which ‘fell down from 
Jupiter;* and the black stone of 
Mecca, the sacred Kaalia of the 
Mohammedans. Livy^ Plutarch, 
and Pliny have distinct i^er- 
ences to aerolites ; and a Chinese 
record of 616 b.o. mentions one 
which killed ten men. Probably 
the largest on* record is that which 
fell in Brazil, and is said to woifh 
over six tons. Reichenbaoh, the 
German physicist, concluded that 
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at least 4,500 aerolites of all sizes 
fall every year ; that their com» 
position closely resembles that of 
the plutonio rooks; and that their 
mean specific gravity is rigorously 
eq«al to that of our earth. 

The ‘ fireball,* a brilliant meteor 
rushing through the air with an 
average velocity of more than 30 
miles a second, seems to be an 
aerolite which escapes contact 
with our planet. In 1887 a large 
fireball passed from the Irish Sea 
over the whole of Ireland at a 
height of aliout 20 miles. About 
a century previously, in 1783, an- 
other grand specimen crossed Eu- 
rope in a south-easterly direction 
from the North Sea to the Medi- 
terranean, witli a light ‘greater 
than the ni(j<m at full the height 
was estimatcHl at 50 miles, and the 
velocity I-JO miles a second. 

The most familiar form of the 
aerolite is the ‘shooting star,* oc- 
curring fn^ 9 uently as single stars 
and sometimes in groups. The 
chief instance is the great group 
called the November meteors (see 
Leonids), is.suing, as they seem 
on our planet, from the constella- 
tion Leo. Another group, the 
Taurids (from the constellation 
Taurus), are generally mixed with 
fireballs. Both of these groups 
are seen in November. Many 
similar groups of ‘radiants’ are 
now known to astronomers, and 
are named from the constellations 
in which they appear, as the Per- 
seids and Pegasias in August, the 
Orionids, Aurigids, Lyraids, etc. 

As to the origin of meteorites 
or aerolites there was formerly 
much discussion. Physicists now 
regard them as mere fragments of 
the innumerable interplanetary 
bodies which form a part of the 
solar system. See works already 
cited, and Chladni’s Ueber Fe^ier- 
metfore (1820), Morogues’ Mimoire 
mr leit Ok-dtes des Pierres (1812), 
Arago’s Popular Astronomy, Brit. 
Assoc. Report on Meteors, Fletch- 
er’s An Introduction to the Study 
of MeteoritesiBrit Museum Hand- 
b<x)k), Bonney’s Story of our 
Planet (189.3), Lockyer’s Meteoric 
Hypothesis (IHIK))*. 

Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain was founded in 1865, 
its first president being the Duke 
of Argyll, to bring together those 
interested in tieronautics (exclud- 
ing professional balloonists), to 
discuss its practical and theoreti- 
cal questions, and to educate 
public opinion by the issue of an 
Aeronautical Annual. 

Aeronautics. See Balloon, 
Kitb, Flying Machine. 

Aerophore^ a tanklike respi- 
mtor into which the air from tne 
lungs pas^j), where it is purified 
by chemicals contained in the 
^k, and is made fit to be 
breathed again. It is carried ^on 
the back by firemen entering 
burning buildings. 
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Aeroscope, an apparatus for 

(^llecting microscopic objects 
(dust, etc.) from the air. It con- 
sists of a glass collecting vessel 
smeared with glycerin, through 
which a stream of air is drawn 
by an inspirator. As the air 
passes through, the particles of 
dust adhere to the film of glyc- 
erin. Since the amount of air 
passing through in a given time 
18 known, it is possible to find out 
the degree of its purity by exam- 
ination of the particles. 

Aerostatic Press, an appara- 
tus by which the pigments arc 
extracted from dyewoods: a sol- 
vent is forced through the wood 
by atmospheric pressure. 
Aerostatics. See Hydhostat- 

lOS. 

Aerotfaerapeutlcs, a method 
of treating disease by varying 
the pressure of the surrounaing 
atmosphere, or by modifying ite 
composition, or by change of cli- 
mate Atmaspherio pressure may 
be varied in an air-tight chamber, 
a good example of which is the 
air-lock usc« by workmen em- 
ployed in caissons. Two methods 
of treatment have l3een adopted : 
Q) administering comiiressed air 
by means of a mask fitting tightly 
to the mouth — not a successful 
method ; (2) compressed air baths, 
the patient being placed in an air- 
tight iron chamber, and filtered 
air pumiied in till the added pres- 
sure is two -thirds of an atmos- 
here. He remains in this two 
ours. Some discomfort is at 
first felt in the pharynx and 
ears, but the result is claimed to 
be that, after some time, muscu- 
lar power is augmented, appe^tito 
generally improved, and weight 
almost invariably gained. The 
tem|)erature is not materially af- 
fected. Lung diseases, sucii as 
asthma, chronic bronchitis, and 
emphysema, arc sometimes bene- 
fited. 

The terra is also applied to 
treatment by change of climate ; 

g hthisical patients are iKmefitcd 
y residence in a dry climate— 
either warm, as the Canari^, 
Egypt, the Mediterranean is- 
land^ Algeria, Australia, 8. Cali- 
fornia ; or in high and cold alti- 
tudes, as at Davos (5,200 ft.), St. 
Moritz (6,000 ft.), or high and 
warm, as at Coloradi.) Springs 
(6,022 ft.), Kimberley (4,002 ft.), 
Colesberg (4,407 ft.), Bloemfon- 
tein (4,500 ft.), and many others. 
Sw voyages have often proved 
beneficial. At such places as 
Nordrach in Germany, and Nor- 
drach-on-Dee in Scotland, with- 
out elevation or any particular 
advantage of climate, open-air 
exercise and generous dieting 
have greatly improved many 
patients, ana have shown that 
much benefit can be obtained by 
adopting hygienic measures at 
hopie. 
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Aerschot, tn., Brabant, Bel- 

£ um, on river Dcmer, 9 m. n.e. of 
mvain ; taken in 1707^ 1746, and 
1793 by the French. lmiH)rtant- 
junction on the railway lino Ant- 
werp- Aachen. Pop. 6,9^. 

Aertsen, Avertbkn, or Akr- 
TOZEN, Pieter (surnamed De 
lanye Pier) (1508-75), painter ; 
born at Amsterdam, and studied 
under Allart Claasz. Uis best- 
known works are altar-pieces— 
e.g. at Delft, The Nativity and The 
Offerings of the Magi; at Amster- 
dam, The Death of the Virgin; and 
at Antwerp, a Crucifixion. 

Aeschi, largo vil,, on s. side of 
Lake Thun, canton Bern, Switz- 
erland. Favourite summer re- 
sort. J\)p. 1,409. 

AEschines (389-.314 b.o.), Attic 
orator, and the chief opponent 
of Demosthenes. Ilia policy was 
to help Philip of Macraon to be- 
conjo head of a confederacy of all 
Greece, while Demosthenes’s aim 
was to crush Philip and kcHip th(y 
Greek stiites independent ; but 
even though iKschines was in the 
pay of Philip, vvo need not lx4iove 
that his action was influenced 
solely by corrupt motiv(*s. In 
347 Aischiiuis was a memlxT of nn 
embaH.sy which made a temporary 
peace with Philip, and for the^ next 
ten years upheld his cause at 
Athens. After Philip’s decisive 
victory in 338 at Cha-roiu'a, ho 
brought a charge against Ctesi- 
phon, a friend of Demosthenes, 
which was only decided in 330, 
and resultcKl in his own exile. (Soo 
Demosthenes.) Ho retired to 
Rhodes, where lie taught rhetoric. 
Three of his speeches survive^/?! 
Timirchum, De Falsa Legatione, 
In Ctesiphontevi. Editions; text 
only, Blass (Ger.), 1896; with 
notes, BenHel(T(Ger.), 1855-60; In 
Ctesiphontrm only, Gwatkin and 
ShucWirgh (Eng.\ 1890. 

Aeschylus (525 4.56 n.a), sou 
of Eiiphorion, tlu) (earliest of the 
1111*1*0 great Athenian tragic nwts. 
His career as a dramatist 1>egan 
in 49f) and lasted practically 
until his death. In 4fK) ho fought 
against the Persians at Mara- 
thon, and again in 480 and 479 at 
Salamis and I’lattca. In 476 he 
visibHl Syracuse, at the re(ju(‘st 
of its ruler Iliero, and seems 
to have sismt inuch of the rest 
of his life in Sicily, He died at 
Gela, and was buried there. The 
chief note of his style is grandeur 
of thought and imagery, with a 
magnificemee of language which 
sometimes verges on bombast, 
and a deep religious feeling. Ho 
largely developed Attic drama-- 
which had before consisted of 
monologues divided by choric 
songs— by introducing a second 
and a third actor, and is said to 
have introduced scenery and stago 
applianocis. He wrote ninety 
plays, of which seven are extant 
--the Supplices, Prometheus Vine- 
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JESOUlAplUft 

tus, iieptem contra ThcUiSy Persec^ 
Agarnemnonf Chocphora, and Eu- 
iiienidcst of which the three last 

# *1 * r 1 1 


pla^ 

with ttontemporary history ; the 
Agamemnon as beiiiK unsurpassed 
by any play, ancient or motlern, 
for tragic lorco. Editions: text 
only, Wecklein (Oer.), 

Sidg wick (Eng.), liKJO; with notes, 
Paley (Eng.), 1H71); Againemnon^ 
Ckoephorcs, Eumenides, Sidgwick, 
1887-92; Persiv, Prickard, 1885); 
Srptnn c. ThchuK, Verrall, 1887 ; 
J^uppiices, Tucker, 188i); Proine^ 
theus and Persfc, Weil (Pr.), 1^. 
Eng. trans.: in verse - H wan wick, 
1881 ; Campbell, 181k) ; Browning 
(Agamemnon only), 1870: in prose 
-Pall^V, 1871. 

i^sculapius (eallwl Asclepios 
by the Greeks), the son of Apollo 
and Ooronis according to later 
story, but spoken of by Homer as 
a mortal, whose sons were present 
with the Greek army at Troy. 1 n 
any case, he wius regarded a.s the 
founder of the art of h(‘aling, and 
in later times wivs worshipped as 
a god, especially at Kpidaurus, 
where his tomnle seT\ ed many of 
the i)iirposPS of a mod(‘rn hospital ; 
and the same was the case in other 
places. A guild called Asclepiadu} 
(sons of Asclepio.s) claimed di'scent 
from him, and the monopijly of 
iiuidical knowledge. Their princi- 
ml seats were ivt Cos and (midus. 
See Fra/.(*r’s (nlition of Pansanias 
(1898); also Pater’s Marins the 
Epicurean (188.*)). 
i^sculus. S('(? Hohsk-Chest- 
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Aesir, the plural form of As 
or Ass, is the name given to an 
ord(‘r of mighty Iwungs in the 
Scandinavian and Teutonic my- 
thology— the children of Odin, of 
whom the most famous were Thor, 
Freyr, Balder, Bnigi, Heimdall. 
Tliere were? also eorresyx>nding 
female demigods -e.g. Frigga and 
Idun. These divinities waged 
warfare against the Vaiiir and 
agai!'.ct the Giants. Their cf)untry 
is kmnvn as Asgard. 

i^sopus, or iEsop (probably 
G2iVr)G0), a celebrated Greek 
fabulist. Certain writers (Vico, 
in his Srienta Nuova, etc.) deny 
the jM'rsonal existence of A^sop 
altogether, owing to the uncer- 
tainty attaching to the author- 
ship of many fables attributed to 
him. But the general conclusion 
stH»ms to Iw that ^Esop was a real 
p€*rson - a Phrygian by bi rth, a con- 
temporary of the ‘seven sages,’ 
and a slave to .se\eral ma.sters 
until set free by Jiulmon of Sa- 
mos. Thereafter ho visited Cnn- 
siis at Lydia, and went on an 
emba.s.sy to Delphi, where he was 
murdered. Neverthehws it has 
IxHJU proved that certain stories 
traditionally attribute<l to iE.sop 
have a far more ancient origin. 


and arc, indeed, the common prop- 
erty of all Eastern nations— 
The Lion and the Mouse, and The 
Dispvie between the Stomach and 
the Members, which have been 
shown by Brugf^di and Maspero 
to be identical with certain faoles 
found on Egyptian papyri. It has, 
indeed, been maintains that they 
are all of Arabian and Persian 
origin, and that /Esop is the Gre- 
cian figure corresponding to the 
Arabic Lukman or Jiokman. N one 
of .^sop’s fables have come down 
to us in the original Greek, if there 
was ever such a compilation in ex- 



istence ; but two autliors— Babrius 
in Greek, and Plwedrus in Latin 
—have preserved many of them. 
In the middle ages there were 
threo principal collections pub- 
lished, including many ^junous 
fables: (1) that of ^laximlls 
Planudos, a monk of Con.stanti- 
nople, in the latter part of the 
14tn century ; (2) one published at 
Heidelberg (1610) ; and (3) one dis- 
covered in MS. at Florence, prob- 
ably a century older than that 
of Planudes, There is a statue 
to iE.sop in the Villa Albani at 
Romo. 

ABsopus, Claudius or Clodius. 
a celebrated Roman actor, a friend 
of Cicero, and of equal merit with 
his contemporary Roscius. He 
left a large fortune to his son— that 
worthless ^Esop who is said to 
have IxMistfully dissolved in vine- 
gar a pearl worth £10,000, in order 
to provide a costly drink. 

ifesthesiometer ((^r. ’ meas- 
ure of ixjrception ’), an instrument 
used for estimating the sense of 
touch in any part of the l)ody. 
Two points are applied to the 
part, and the minimum distance 
13 recorded at which they are felt 
as two points, and not as one. On 
the ton8[uo-tip two points can be 
distinguished, normally, at a dis- 
tance of 1 mm. apart. Tlie palmar 
surface of the last ^oint of a finger 
is next in sensibility, with a dis- 
tance of 2 mm. See Touch. 


iCsthetlcism. Primarily, at- 
taohment to the prinoiines of 
sssthetics has come to be ap- 
plied to extravagant devotion to 
trifling forms of beauty, which 
frequently develops into whimoi- 
cal absurdities, such as have been 
ridiculed in the opera Patience, 
and in Du Maurier’s Pwnch car- 
toons. Among the promoters of 
a saner aestheticism were Ruskin, 
Leighton, Millai& and Morris. • 
ABsthetics*, By aesthetics is 
meant primarily a theory of the 
beautiful as exhibited in works of 
art. That is to say, sesthotics, con- 
sidered on its objective side, has 
to investigate, first, the function 
of art in general as expressing the 
beautiful, and the nature of the 
beauty that is so expressed ; and, 
second, the siHicial functions of the 
several arts, and tlio special as- 
pects of the beautiful with which 
they are severally concerned. Ms- 
thetics, tlierefore. lias to discuss, 
among others, sucli topics as these ; 
the relation of art to nature and 
life; the distinction of art from 
nature ; the relation of natural to 
artistic lieauty; the conditions and 
nature of Ix^auty in a work of 
art; the distinction of Ix^auty from 
truth, from utility, and from moral 
goodness ; the classification of the 
fine arts ; the conditions and limi- 
tations of artistic representation 
or production in the several arts— 
i.e. tlie kinds of lieauty the several 
arts are fitted to represent— and 
so on. iEsthetic thcjory is thus 
distinguished from art criticism by 
its more abstract character, or by 
the importance relatively mucli 
greater in the former than in the 
latter— of the scientific as com- 
pared with the artistic interest. 
Art criticism is concenied prima- 
rily and mainly ivith the apprecia- 
tion of particular works of art; 
whereas ajsthotic theory seeks 
rather to formulate the more alv 
fitract and fundamental concep- 
tions. distinctions, and principles 
whicn underlie all such criticism. 
^Esthetic theory is thus one re- 
move further from^ the actual 
works of art and their immediate 
appreciation. It -is not, howqver, 
on that account to bo regard^ as 
quite severed from, or discontinu- 
ous with, art criticism. For al- 
though in {esthetics the scientific 
interest in the statement of prin- 
ciples has liecome, in a sense, of 
even primary importance, yet 
science would degenerate into ped- 
antry if the artistic interest did not 
re^in its vitality. In fact, art 
criticism is, in tins respect, simply 
.a mean between msthetic soienoo 
on the one hand and intelligent 
appreciation on the other. And 
as appreciation at the one extreme 
does not sink to the level of fea- 
tureless sensation, so, too, know- 
ledge at the other does not aim at 
an absturntness that iff indifferent 
to all artistic content. 
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A second main subject of in- 
quiry may be included in nsthotics 
^-viz, the investigration, on the sub- 
jective side, of the sssthetic con- 
flctbusnera. By this is meant an 
inquiry into the p^chologrical na- 
ture, origin, and development of 
sesthetic judgment and (esthetic 
emotion or sentiment— in other 
words, a theory of taste and the 
pleasures of taste. This second 
inquiry is obviously dependent 
on the first, and subordinate to it, 
since we cannot define the sense 
of beauty apart from the beauty 
of which it is the sense. It is 
to be observed that psycholog- 
ical aesthetics may investigate the 
process and conditions of artistic 
production, as well as of artistic 
perception or appreciation. 

The two most important con- 
trihutions of classical antiquity to 
general (esthetic theory are, on 
the one hand, those discussions in 
Plato and Aristotle of the value 
of art and the relation of art to 
nature, that centre round the con- 
ception of art as imitative ; and, 
on the other hand, an insistence 
on the more formal conditions of 
artistic excellence, such as the 
unity of the work of art as a 
whole, and the due pro^rtion of 
the parts that make up the whole. 
Tlie most imixirtant single work 
on sesthetic theory in antiquity is 
Aristotle’s Poetics, in which the 
theory of poetic art (and mainly 
tragedy) is discussed both on its 
objective and on its subjective 
side. (See Aristotle.) 

In the m(xiern period, the 
greatest and most continuous de- 
velopment of aesthetic theory has 
taken place in Germany, ^ The 
valuable work of Lessing in his 
Laoco6n and his dramatic criticism 
was followed in 1790 by Kant’s 
epoch-making Critiaue of Judg- 
ment, in which, for the first time, 
the sphere and object of the aes- 
thetic judgment— in other woi^s, 
the general nature of the beautiful 
—were clearly defined. Most of 
the great German thinkers since 
Kant’s time have dealt in some 
fashion with aesthetic theory. 
Hegel’s Lectures on ^Esthetics is 
Iierhaps the greatest work on the 
whole subject aiming, as it does, 
at determining the nature of the 
ideal or the b^utiful, and exhib- 
iting the manner of its concrete 
realization throughout the whole 
scope of art. Herbart and Fech- 
ner, again, seek to bring an exact 
psychology to bear upon the prob- 
lems of aesthetic science ; while in 
no philosophy is the place of art 
more exalted than in that of Scho- 
penhauer. Later German writers 
on the subject have been Lotze, 
Carrihre, and P. T. Vischer. 

. The British writers on aesthet- 
ic of the 6th century, such as 
Hutcheson, Hume, Home, Alison, 
Burke, were concerned primarily 
and mainly with the psyoholog- 
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ical investigation of the aesthetic 
emotions. No work on aesthet- 
ics m a whole, has Ix^en pro- 
duced in Britain which can com- 
pare with the works of the great 
German writers and their succes- 
sors. See Bosanquet’s History of 
^Esthetic, with the bibliography; 
or Sully’s article on iEsthetica in 
the Encyc. Jirit. Most of the lead- 
ing works above mentioned are 
translated (see, for example, Less- 
ing, Kant, and Hegel). For a 
more concrete work on art theory, 
see Baldwin Brown’s Fine Arts 
(2nd ed. 1902). 

i46stivation. (i.) In zoology a 
summer sleep, not uncommon in 
animals which inhabit climates 
where the summer is very hot 
and dry, especially in the case 
of forms requiring a consider- 
able dogrw of moisture, or whoso 
habitat is fresh -water {Kinds. 
Thus, both land and water tor- 
toises frequently retire into cavi- 
ties of the ground during heat 
and drought, and there remain till 
the recurrence of the rainy season. 
The African fish Protopterus in the 
dry season constructs mud ni^sts, 
in which several months may be 
sptmt ; the nests have been dug 
up and brought to Kuroiw with- 
out detriment to their contents. 
The phenomenon is entirely com- 
paraole to hibernation. (2.) In 
botany, the arrangement of loaviis 
in the bud with relation to onci 
another. The term is applied 
chiefly to flower -buds 5 and as 
the aestivation of buds is usually 
constant for the same flower, and 
often for tho same genus or even 
onler, the study is imiiortant in 
classification. 

JBL * , abbreviation for (Ptatis 
anno, in tho year of his ago.’ 

Aetos, or Inaotas, a race of 
Negritos (pigmy blacks) inhab- 
iting Luzon, in tho Philippine 
Islands. They are closely allied 
to the Andaman Mincopies ; aver- 
age height is from 4 ft. 6 in. to 4 
ft. 8 in. ; crisp black hair and 
negro-like features ; .skull braohy- 
ceiihalic; legs calfless, and feet 
turned inwards. They are strictly 
monogamous ; we^r almost no 
clothing; build rude huts in se- 
questered plac(»s ; weapons, short 
spears, bows, and poisoned ar- 
rows ; fiercely opposed the invafl- 
ing Malay Tagals, but are now 
a mere persecuted remnant. 

/Bthellng, ,or Athelino, in 
Anglo-Saxon times meant, at first, 
one of noble ((tthel) birth, and, 
later, from the 9th to the 11th 
century, a prince of the blood- 
roy^. The title is specially asso- 
ciated with Edgar, grandson of 
Edmund Ironside. 

vCther, in Greek mythology, 
son of Chaos and Darkness, one 
of the elementary substances out 
of which the universewas formed ; 
iq later times the wide expanse of 
heaven, the abode of the gods. 


Ather 

yEthcr, or Ether, tho name 
given to the medium which fills 
space, and is believed to {lermoate 
matter. As a fundamental con- 
ception in physical science, it is 
nece,s^ry for the proimgation of 
the vibiatory motions which con- 
stitute light. Tho evidence is 
overwhelming that light and simi- 
lar forms of radiant energy are 
transmitted in all directions 
through the visible universe from 
l)ody to IkkIv ; and to give a satis- 
fact(jry explanation of many op- 
tical {ihciioniciiu, wo are forcal 
to rcgartl the vibratory motion in 
ffither which constitutes light as 
taking place at right anglc.s t(.> tho 
direction in which the liglitislu'ing 
{iropagated. (See Light.) In other 
theories tho * substance ’ called 
(ether lx‘hav(‘s as an incompres- 
sible elastic solid callable of trans- 
mitting purely distortional dis- 
turbannvsonly. This highly elastic 
substance, filling all space, {ler- 
meating all matter, and thnibbing 
to the molecular vibratifms of 
matter, nevertheless exerts aiqia- 
rcntly no resistance to the rapid 
motion of matter in bulk through 
it. In other word.s, matter must 
grii) tlio (ether molecularly, but 
not in nuJLSs. Attiunjits have been 
made to imagiiu* a ni(‘chanism by 
which this intiTrelation between 
mat t(‘r and (ether may lie imitab'd. 
but with small success. Fresne*! 
formulated in a nuushirly manner 
the dynamical nroiiertics of an 
(ether in terms of which the broad 
phenomena of light could lx* ex- 
prc.ssed; and Gr(‘en, Stokes, Kel- 
vin, and others have .striven to find 
a stri(rtly clasti<t basis for tho W’avo 
theory of light. The whole ques- 
tion of the c( >nsti tu ti( m of the lether 
entorod, how(‘ ver, uponanewnhaso 
with Faraday’s discovery of the ef- 
fect of magnetism on light ; ami of 
STK'cial importance is the brilliant 
tlicory enunciaUxl and devidoixsl 
by Maxwell, that liglit is an elec- 
tro-magnetic {phenomenon. Tho 
tether now Ipecrnnes a medium ca- 
pable of transmitting electric and 
ma^ietic d isturbanees. Instead of 
displactunents analogous to those 
in an elastic s<»lid, w'o have ele(!trie 
displacements or fluxes ; and did 
we Jcnoiv ivhat thesis >vero in their 
ultimate essence, the problem of 
the aetlier would Ixi .solvi'd. The 
present tendency of siieculation is 
to regard aether and matter as two 
substanwpjT through which, and in 
virtue of the motions of which, 
electric effects are produced. Un- 
der certain conditions the electric 
vibrations affect our organs of 
vision, and luminou.s or optical 
phenomena are the result. Brixully 
siieaking, Maxu'cll’s theory at 
present holds the field ; but there 
are many modifications of it asso- 
ciated wkh the names of Helm- 
holtz, Hertz, J. J. Thomson, H. 
A. Lorentz, Larmor, Drude, and 
others. 
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JBtlier 


A Question of peculiar theoretic the hjrpothesia that material mole- to Alano as a hostage, and b^me 

interest is thoconnoction of matter culee are states of strain in the familiar with the tactics of the 

And iBther. How far does theffither »ther. Osborne Reynolds comes Url^riaM. As commander- in - 

within the region occupied by a to a similar conclusion in his new ^lef of the armies of the 

portion of matter partake of the imdn theory of the umveim (^ Empire, he kept Italy, Spftin, 

motion of the matter? To what Dilatanot.) See the published Britain, and Gaul in peace from 

extent, for example, does the earth papers of Kelvin, Stokes. I^wmor; 433-450 A.D. In ^1 he suoc^^ 

in its motion drag the »ther along also Larmor’s Matter and JSther in ohecking the advance of Attila 

with it? The phenomenon known (1900). in the groat battle m the Cata^ 

AS the aberration of light, in virtue iCthionema. cruciferous peren- launian plains, near Ch Alons, but 
of which stars apiJear displaced nial dwarf plants from S. Europe ; was murdered (454) by Valen- 

from their true position by an best grown in the rock garden. tinian, who suspected him of aim- 

amriunt depending on the ratio They form tufts, with many pink mg at the throne. (See Gibbon’s 

of th(i earth’s speed to the sixied and lilac flowerets. , peclvM amd Fms c. 33 and 35.) 

of light, would seem, on first con- 4Bthrioscope, an instrument 2 .) Surnarned The Atheist,’ and 
sideration, to require that the designed by licslie in 1817 for the leader of the Anomoean sect of 

.sether in the neighbourhood of the purpose of measuring changes of Arians, who are sometinw^ called 

earth did not share in the earth’s temperature produced by radia- after him Aetians. Ordained 

motion. But if this were so, other tion. It consists of a differential deacon m 348, ho was present 

phenomena would bo observable, thermometer, with both bulbs con- at the first synod of Sirmium, 

which the most delicate experi- 
ments have failed to sliow. On 
the other hand, direct attempts to 
establish the existence of a drag 
•on tlie letlier, in virtue of heavy 
matter moving rapidly through it, 
have failed; and yet it m\s demon- 
strated by Fi/.eau that light moved 
more quickly in the direction of 
motion of a rapidly-moving rae- 
•dium than in the opixisito direc- 
tion. These contradicstory results 
may lie reconciled, if wo assume 
with Fresnel that the lether ivithin 
a b(Kly moves in the direction of 
motion of the body, but not with 
the velocity of the body. The 
present outlook, however, is much 
wider than it was in the days of 
the early triumphs of the wave 
theory of light. Electric and mag- 
netic actions must bo taktm into 
account, and some very difficult 
problems arise as to the phenom- 
ena associated with the motion 
of matter through tether. W e can 
hardly escape from the necessity 
of assuming that rether, as well ^ 
matter, po.ssessosin(*rtia; but it is 
not cer^in how far other general 
pro|ierties must be postulated. 

Kelvin has shown that liodies 
dominated by^ gyrostatic motion 
posst^ss a quasi -elasticity, and the 
elasticity of gases is a direct con- 
sequence of their molecular mo- 
tions. Similarly, certain prop- 
erties which ffither must possess 
may be themsclve«s explained in 
terms of the motions of the par- 
ticles or elements of lether, As tained in a cup-shaped mirror, and when ho defeated in argument 

regardsgravitationalaction, there one oHhem in its focus. By this the bishops Basilius and Eusta- 

is no evidence that letlier is sub- instrument slight variations of ohiu& of the Homoiousian party, 

ject to it. Kelvin has, indeed, temperatu^ due to changes in In 3 d 6, from fear of Constantius 

argued that if themther were sub- the condition of the sky, are also ii.,heleft Antioch for Alexandria; 
ject to gravitation be in- estimated. but in 361 he was recalled by J ulian 

finitely incompressible, otherwise i45tiology. See Etiology. the Apostate, from whom he re- 

a condition of instability would Action, a Greek painter con- ceived an estate in Lesbos and a 

ensue. If lether has inertia it temporary with Alexander the position in the court at Constanti- 
must have a defiiii to density. Cal- Groat. His masterpiece was nople, where he died in 370. His 

culating from the amount of solar The Marriage qf Roxana and work J)e Fide was refuted by Epi- 

energy present in the aether in the Alexander^ it was exhibited at phanius. 

neighbourhood of the earth, Kel- the Olympic games. The pioturo iCtna. Etna. 
vin found that 1,000,000,000 cubic is described in detail by Luoian, iCtolla* (i.) Division of ancient 
miles of lether contained at least and was reproduced by Raphael. Greece, bounded E. by the Ozolian 
11b. of mass. On the other hand, Aetlus. (i.) A Roman general, Locrians, s. by the Corinthifn 

liarmor finds that the density of the last successful defender of the Gulf, w. by the Achelous R^ and 

the aether must be much greater Roman empire; bom in Moesia. N. by Epirus and Thessaly. Inan- 

than that of matter, if wo adopt Early in life he was handed over oient times the inhabitants appear 





jBtolikon 

to have been ocyjal in culture to 
the rest of the Greeks, and their 
chief city Calydon was famous in 
the legends. In historicuil times, 
hoi^rever, they, like their neigh- 
j^urs the people of Aoaruania. 
were semi-barbarous. In the 3rd 
century b.c. they were united in 
an important league, which was 
joined byaoveralcitias in the north 
of Greece. They allied themselves 
with Antiochus III., king of Syria, 
against tlio Romans, and on his 
defeat became virtually subjcct.to 
Rome. After 146 B.O. they were in- 
cluded in the province of Achaia. 

Holm’s Hut. qf (J recce; and 
for the league, Freeman’s Hist, (f 
Federal Government. ( 2 .) With 
Acarnania, a ])rov. (nomarchy) of 
modern Grtieoe (n.). Area, 3,013 
HQ. m. Top. {m\) 170,5('>5. 

i^tolikon, Aitolikon, or 
Anatoi.iko, fort, tn., Acarnania 
and A^tolia^ Greece, 6 m. N.w. of 
Missolonghi. Pop. 5,500. 

Afanasiev. Alexander Niko^ 
LAI KvrroH (1826 - 71), Russian 
author and scliolar, l3orn in tlio 
government of Voronetz : was 
in the civil service until 1862. 
Hjs principal work, The Poetical 
Views of the Slavs about Nature (3 
vols. 1865 0), is a rich storehouse 
of information alxiut Slav inytlKil- 
ogy. He published also a largo 
collection of Ru.ssian Popular 
Tales {i vols. 2nd (.*d. 1873), many 
of which have been translated into 
several European languag(?s. 

Afar, tribe. 800 1 )anakil. 

Afer, Domitius, of Nomausus 
(Nlmos), a celebrated Roman ora- 
tor; pnetor a.t). 25, He gained 
the favour of Tiberius by accusing 
Claudia Pulchra, cousin of Agrip- 
pina, A.i). 26. See Quintilian, xii. 
11 ; Tacitus, Annales. iv. and xiv. 

Afer, used by Milton for the 
south-west wind which blow.sfrora 
Africa over Italy. Of, ‘ Levanter,’ 
a name given for a similar reason 
to the wist wind in the Levant. 

Affenthaler, a red wine which 
takes its name from the village 
of Affenthal in Baden. 

Affettuoso, an Italian musical 
term indicating a tender and 
affecting stylo; it lies between 
aduffio aiul andante, and is fre- 
quently joined with these terms. 
Affetto and con affetto are used in 
the same sense. 

Affidavit, a written statement 
of facts made upon oath, or af- 
firmed, before a magistrate or 
commissioner for oaths. Gener- 
ally an affidavit should be con- 
fined to matters within the know- 
ledge of the deponent, but in 
some ca.ses [e.g. in interlocutory 
applications) ho may speak *to the 
^t of his knowledge and belief.* 
In contentious cases evidence at 
a trial is nearly always oral ; but 
im the Chancery Division parties 
smetimes agree to try a case by 
affidavit, and the use of affidavits 
18 almost universal in interlocu- 
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tory and non-contentious business 
in that division. lioavc may bo 
obtained to cross-examine a do- 

S onent upon his aftidavit. Affi- 
, avitaarerequired bystatute, both 
in Scotland and England^ in sup- 
port of certain claims, or in proof 
of accounts and other statements, 
especially in connection with 
bankruptcy and matters affecting 
the public revenue. Tn the Scot- 
tish courts affidavits have never 
been so much favoured as in the 
Chancery courtsin England. They 
are practically only used for estab- 
lishing a prinVi/tuiie case to l)o 
afterwards proved. Affidavits 
may lie made abroad before the 
British consul or an official of a 
British embassy. 

Affiliation. On an affiliation 
summons taken out either lieforo 
or after the birth of an illogitiinato 
child -but if aft(*r, then within 
twelve months of its birth or tho 
last payment for its maintenance 
—tho father may bo ordered by 
the magistrate's to pay the, mother 
a weekly sum not exceeding five 
shillings until the child is sixteen. 
Tho mother’s evidence as to patiT- 
nity must be corrolxiratod, and 
an apTHial lies to quarter sessions. 
Funeral exjxmses of the child, and 
confinement exjienfM^s, may lie al- 
lowed. Tho Bastardy Acts do 
not ajiply to Scotland, where th(‘ 
father and mother are jointly lia- 
ble at common law to sujijKirt an 
illegitimate child ; but tho mother 
may sue tho f.athor in the sheriff 
court, and obtain aliment to the 
extent of about £8 a yc*ar, Sei^ 
Sandars, Imw and J Practice of 
Orders of Affiliation; Fraser, On 
Parent and Child. 

Affinity, the relationship, in 
law, between a husband and tho 
blood relations of his wife, and 
liotween a wife and the bkxxl rela- 
tions of her liusband. Marriages 
within the degrees of affinity pre- 
scribed by the Prayer BfX)k are 
null and void under Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Act of 1835. Tho act dixis 
not apply to Scotland, where the 
table of affinity is based on Leviti- 
cus, by two statutes of 1567. 

Affinity, Chemical, is the term 
expressing tho specific attraction 
of particular atoms or groups for 
eacn other by which chemical 
compounds are formed. Its actual 
nature is unknown, and its relative 
value in different cases is greatly 
obscured by other causes, notably 
by the mass of the acting bodies. 
Tne relative avidity of acids for 
bases, or proixirtion in which a 
base distributes itself lietwoen 
different acids, has btjcn found to 
be the same iw that of their 
electric conductivities, which arc 
believed to lie in proportion to 
the degree of their dissocjation 
into ions ; so that the affinity c)f 
the acid may be an effect of the 
same cause. See Equilibrium 
and Electrolysis. 


Aflbrestatlon 

Affirmation, a solemn (k‘clara- 
tion made in the prescrilx'd legal 
form as required by the Oat 1 is Act, 
1888. By tnat act any rx ^rson may 
now affirm, instead ot taking an 
oatli, provided he states that he 
objects to the latter, either because 
he has no religious belief, or lie- 
cause the taking of an oath is con- 
trary to his yoii^ious belief. A 
falsi; affirmation is punishable as 
perjury. Quakers and Moravians 
were givim th(‘ right to affirm in 
18,‘13. Seii also Oath. 

Affleck, Sir EnMi’ND(1723 88), 
rear-admiral in the British navy ; 
in 1778 was appointed to tlie 
Bedford, which took jiart in the 
engagement off C’api; St. Vincent 
(1780). Affl(*i‘k’s services in thi* W. 
Indies umler Rodney and Hooil 
(1782 4) gained him a har«>netcy 
and the rank of n-ar admital. 

Afforestation is the tiansf<»r- 
mation of haliitable land into a 
foresta or wilderness, whotherac- 
companied hy the plant ing of Iroos 
or not ailistinetion still observed 
in the title of tin* Department of 
TVoods and Fon‘sts. Atft»iesta- 
tion may l>e carried out with two 
very different ends in vi(‘w. In 
the formation of the New Forest 
(Hanqishire) hy William 1 ., and of 
various ‘ forests’ by qthi'r Norman 
kings, certain districts wcu; de- 
niuicd of tlu'ir iidiahitants in 
order to provide; a ‘chase’ for 
royal sportsnuui ; and th(‘ makers 
of ‘deer forests’ in tin; Scottish 
Highlands in nuidern times are 
actuated by similar motives. 
What is aimed at in such in- 
stances is the creation of huge 
forest((,h\ whidi wild animals may 
roam about at will, ultimatidy to 
provide Hjiort ; and the, moun- 
tainous wastes in Scotland wdiich 
an; reserved and created for deer- 
stalking are nevi'r ‘ afForested ’ in 
tlie se(!on<lary sense of the term. 
AfTon‘station of this ordiT moans 
the systimiatic planting of Largo 
tracts of land, which may have 
been iirevioiisly treeless, or which 
may (lave recently Ix'on denuded 
of wo(xl by fire or by tla; w’ood- 
man’s axe. This kind of afforesta- 
tion is largi'ly practised, under 
giivernment siqiervision, in India. 
Gcnnany,^ NorwEy, Sweden, and 
N. America. In England this 
matter has sinci; 188!) ncx*n iindi’.r 
the control of the Board of Agri- 
cultun;; and in 1!X)2 a depart- 
mental committee was appointed 
to inquire into the managimunt 
and planting of wocxl lands in 
Great Britain. See furtlua’ under 
Forestry ; and consult the publi- 
cations of the Scottish ArlK')ri- 
cultural Society, J. S. Gamble’s 
Manual of Indian Timbers (1881), 
and various Ixioks by J ohn Croum- 
bie Brown published between 
18^-92. Afforestation for the 
rearing of game in England is 
dealt with in Sir M. Hale’s Hist, 
of the Common Ijaw of England. 



AAre 

Affre, Denis Auguste (1793- 
1848), archbishop of Paris (1840), a 
wise and moderate man in a time 
of intense political strife, was shot 
at the barricades (Juno 24) while 
making an appeal for i)eaco. He 
left several theological works. See 
Cruice’s Vie de D. A. Affre (1849). 

Affronts, Akfrontant, or Af- 
fronted, in heraldry said of the 
figures of men or animals placed 
full-face to the spectator, also (but 
rankly) of figures which are repre- 
sented facing each other in profile. 

Affry, Louis Augustin Phi- 
lippe, Comte d’ (1743-1810), Swiss 
statesman, appointed landamman 
(chief magistrate) 1803, and again 
in 1809, when Napoleon claimed 
the protectorate over the Swiss 
Confederacy. His judicious con- 
duct, JUS well as the personal favour 
in which he was held by Nai^leon, 
was of the greatest service^ to 
Switzerland at this critical period. 

Afghanistan, inland country 
of Asia, bounded on K. and S. by 
India and Baluchistan, on N. and 
N.E. by the Russian and Chinese 
empires, and on the w. by Persia. 
Its lengtli from w. to K., Ixjtween 
Khorassan and the Punjab, k 600 
m., but about 990 m. to*the Chinese 
borders; its breadth, N. to s., is 
from 450 to 509 m. ; area alK)ut 
250,000 sq. m. ; Jind pop. about 
5,009,099. 

As a ‘ buffer state ’ between the 
Russian and Britush empires, the 
pro(;iso limits of its territory have 
been settled by treaty, and locally 
demarcated by stjvoral boundary 
commissions. The Russo- Afghan 
border-line starts from Zultikivr, 
on the llari-Rud, runs through 
the Badghais district, and, leav- 
ing Panjdeh to Russia and Mcru- 
chak to Afghanistan, terminates 
on the Amu Daria at Khamiab. 
Thence it is formed by the Amu 
Daria and the Ab-i-Panj up to 
Jjake Victoria, whence it follows 
the crest of the Niohohus range, 
between the Great and Little 
Pamirs, to a peak in the 8arikol, 
the m"‘eting-place of Russian, Af- 
glian, and Chinese dominions. 
The Sarikol range, N. and 8., sepa- 
rates the Little Pamir from the 
Chin ese Pamir. IJromthe Wakhjir 
Pass, where the British, Afghan, 
and Cbinose spheres moot, the 
Indi)-Afghjin border follows the 
Hindu -Kush to the Dora Pass, 
and then to the divide between 
the Bashgol arid Chitral Rs. From 
the Kabul R. it follows the Safed 
Koli to the Oaiwar Kotal, and 
thence 8. to the junction of the 
Gumal and Kundar Rs. Prom 
this i^int Afghanistan borders 
with Baluchiston for 800 m. to 
KoIm -Malik .Siah, where Persian, 
Afghan, and British territories 
converge. 

The chief mounUin range is the 
Hindu Kusli, with its prolongation 
the Koh-i-Baha. To the R. are the 
oulaimaii Mts., forming the water- 
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shed of the Indus, and the Safed 
Koh. The whole country forms 
part of the Iran plateau, and has a 
general elevation of 2,00(Ho4,000ft. 
The hydrographic systems belong 
to the inland basins of the Aralo- 
Caspian (Amu Daria, Murghab, 
and Hari-Rud), the Hamuns of 
Seistan (Helmand. Harud, etc.), 
and the Indian Ocean through 
the Indus (Kabul, Kiiram, and 
Gumal). The climate is conti- 
nental, with great heat in summer 
and severe cold in winter (above 
5^000 ft.), but is generally healthy. 
The rainfall is slight, and the 
snowfall heavy in the highlands. 
The N.w. ‘wind of the 120 days^ 
blows from March to end of July. 

Though the minerals are not 
much worked, they arc tolerably 
plentiful in N. Afghanistan, and 
cfimprise gold, silver, rubies, lapis 
lazuli, iron, copi^er, lead, anti- 
mony, zinc, cop^r, sal-ammoniac, 
gypsum, and nitre. There are 
two harvests (suminer and au- 
tumn) in the year in moat parts 
of Afglmnistan, and wheat, bar- 
ley^ lentils, riccj, millet, sorghum, 
maize, tobacco, beet, siigar-c-ane, 
madder, mullierry, and fruits 
(grape-s, melons, etc.) are largely 
grown, the fruits forming the prin- 
cipal food of most of the i)eople. 
Domestic animals are (;amels, 
horses and ponies, cattle, sheep 
(two fat -tailed varieties), goats, 
and dogs. 

The pipulation consists of many 
discoraant elements : one - half 
probably belongs to the dominant 
Afghan race, the Duranis; next 
are the Ghilzais, probably of 
Turki origin; the Hazaras and 
Aimaks, of Tartar origin; other 
races are Aralist Jews, Baluchis, 
and Kafirs. The language is 
Pushtu, but Persian is in gen- 
eral use. Most of the Afghans 
are pastoral and nomadic, others 
are agricultural. Agriculture is 
carried on when;ver iK).s,sible, and 
with the aid of irrigation. Manu- 
factures are^ unimportant, and are 
mainly confined to the pnxluction 
of silks, carpets, felts, and fab- 
rics from wool of sheep, goats, 
and camels. The sheepskin Tpoeiin 
manufacture k one of the mc>st 
important industries.^ Industrial 
expansion k much impeded by 
prohibitive dutias. 

Trade is carried on with Persia. 
Russian Central Asia, China, amt 
India. The chief exports are wool, 
silk, 8heraskin.s, horses, cattle, and 
fraits. The imports are cotton, 
silk, and woollen goods (chiefly 
from Britain), coarse cloths, sugar, 
tea, indigo, drugs, arms, metal 
goods. The chief highways are 
through the Khyber, Gumal, and 
Bolan Passes to Kabql Ghazni, 
and Kandahar; from Kabul to 
Bokhara, Herat, and Kandahar; 
from Kandahar to Sektan, Herat, 
and Meshed. Oxen, camels, and 
horses are used for caravans. 


Afghaalsttm 

There are few made roads except 
about Kabul, and there is but one 
local railway, also at the capital. 

The government k a hereditary 
monarchy based on a tribal organi- 
zation. At its head is the Ameer, 
who belongs to the Barakzai 
branch of the Duranis. There is 
a council of state, consisting of 
Ameer, sirdars, khans, and mul- 
lahs. 

There are five provinces ; Kabul. 
Kandahar, Herat, Turkestan, and 
Badakhshan. At the head of 
each is a hakim or governor. The 
supreme court and court of impeal 
is that of the Ameer of Kabul. 
J ustice in most cases is left to the 
administration of a tet, or chief 
magistrate, asskteil by mvJtU or 
mutaamhs^ who somewhat resem- 
ble detective offietTS. The laws, 
which are largely disiwardexl, are 
tolerably equitable. The Ameer 
receives a sulwidy of 180,000 ru- 
pees (formerly 120,000) from the 
Indian govoniimmt, and grants of 
arms. Ho has no foreign rela- 
tions save with India. 

There is a regular army, origi- 
nally formed by Sliero Ali on his 
return from India in 1869; it k 
estimated at 40,000 ftxit, 20,000 
horse, and 369 guns. It is sup- 
plemented by the tribal levies. 
Guns, small arms, and ammuni- 
tion are now manufactured at 
Kabul arsenal. 

The religion of the Afghans is 
(Sunni) Islam. They wore con- 
quered and converted to this faith 
in the 7th century a.d. Many of 
the triliea are fanatical, and the 
mullahs have much power. There 
k little education, and the policy 
of the Ameer has been one of 
isolation. 

The chief towns are Kabul 

(140.000) , Kandahar (30,000 up- 
wards), Herat (12,000), Ghazni 

( 10 . 000 ) . 

Afghanistan is the gateway to 
India. Most historic invasions of 
that peninsula have been made 
through its passes, from the days 
of Darius and Alexander (339- 
2 ^ B.C.) to Moslem and Mogul 
times; the Afghans themsc4voa 
have made many predatory incur- 
sions, and have oven set up Af- 
ghan or Pathan dynasties. After 
forming successively part of the 
Parthian and Sassassian empires, 
the country was at times partly 
subject to Persia, partly to the 
Mogul empire, and at times di- 
vide amongst small native dy; 
nasti&s, of which that of Ghazni 
(1001-1186) was the most notable. 
Eventually in 1708 the Ghilji rose 
against Persia and set up an inde- 
pendent kingdom at Kandahar, 
and in 1717 the Afghans asserted 
their independence at Herat. 
Nadir Shah of Persia, who had 
levied a strong Afghan contingent 
for hk invasion of India, was 
asBasRinated <1747), and the Af- 
ghans chose as king Ahmed, a gen- 
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eral in Nadir’s army. Ahmod re- 
duced to his rule the whqlo of 
Afghanistan, and annexed Sindh, 
part of the Punjab, and Kash- 
mir. The years following 1793 
were disturbed by domestic C 9 n- 
flict and anarchy, out of which 
Dost Mohammed emerged as chief 
(1823), assuming the title of Ameer 
r commander ’) in 1835. Besot by 
Persia on the w. and the Siklis oii 
the .E., the Ameer sent to Ijord 
Auckland, governor -general ofs, 
India, with a view to British aid 
in the recovery of Pesliawar. His 
terms, refust^ by Britain, were 
accepted by Russia, loading to the 
siege of Herat by a Persian army, 
and the splendid defence of Kl- 
dred Pottingor. Lord Auckland 
then declared war against Afghan- 
istan ; and Sir John Keane, with 
21,000 men, o(!(;upied Kandahar 
and Kabul, iind set Shah Shuja 
on the throne (1^9). Dost Mo- 
hammed, who had surrendered, 
was sent t(» Cahaitta; but his 
eldest son, Akbar Khan, contmued 
resistance. Tii a revolt at Kabul 
(Nov. 2, 1811) Sir A. Burnes, Brit- 
ish resident, was killed ; Sir W. 
Macnaghton, envoy, was shot by 
Akbar (Dec. 23); and on Jah. 6, 
1842, the garrison capitulated upon 
terras of a safe escort to India. 
Except for one man, Dr. Brydon, 
who escaped to Jelalabad, all the 
16,600 wen3 massacred, or perished 
of hunger and exposure, in the re- 
treat. An avenging army under 
General T'ollocjk relieved Jelala- 
bad (April 10, 1842); demolished 
the citsulel of Kabul (Sept. 15), 
and, Shah Shuja having been 
killM, replaced Dost Mohammed 
on the throne. From this time 
his friendly relat ions with Britain 
wore marked by British aidagain.st 
Persia, and by his faithfulness 
during the time of the mutiny. 
Having taken Herat, and ’thus 
consolidated the whol6 kingdom, 
he died (1803), and was sucedbded 
by his son Shere Ali. The new 
AiAwr’s reign was greatly har- 
ass^ bij^ a series of conflicts with 
Azlm, nis brother, and Abdur- 
Rahman, his nephew, who occu- 
pied Kabul (1866) \ but he regaiped 
nls thre^no and kingdom in 1889, 
and received a subsidy of money 
and arms from Britain, and a re- 
cognition of his northern bound- 
ary by Russia was secured for 
him. Alarmed by the fair of 
Khiva, Shere Ali seij^to Sii)iila 
to request an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance, with recognition 
i>f his heir-apparent, |^nd was so ' 
deeply offended at the'British re- 
fusal to acconl his request that he 
declined to admit. Bntish agents ;; 
to any part of the and ' 

ooncludra a timty witH^us^ 
(1^). Hil^a^ion wa§ regSitm 
as hostileV the I^tis^'opoupied 
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the British camp, and signed the 
treaty of Gandamak (May 26), by 
which a resident was to be ad- 
mitted at Kabulj the Khyber Pass 
and certain districts in Baluchistan 
were ceded to Britain, and Afghan 
foreign relations were to be sub- 
mitt^ to British guardianship. 
In the same yean nowever, the 
envoy (Sir Louis Oavagnari) and 
the whole garrison were murdered 
(Sept. 3). General Roberts occu- 
pied Kabul (Oct. 12), and sent 
Yakub Khan to India. Early in 
1880, Abdur- Rahman, who had 
invaded the Turkestan province, 
was suggested by Lord Lytton 
as a suitable ruler, and was pro- 
claimed Ame(T (July 22); and the 
British prepared to withdraw 
(Ang. 10), wnim nows of the de- 
feat of General Burniws at Mai- 
wand by Eyyub Khan, and of the 
siege of Kandahar, arnved. Then 
folldVcd Roberts’s famous march 
to Kandahar (Aug. 9-31), and its 
relief and the defeat ot Eyyub 
Khan. Abdur- Rahman regained 
Herat, and was occupied, during 
most of his reign, in puttjng down 
opposition and disaffection. As 
early . as^ 1881^ he had justified 
hi^ sel^tion tlio British, and 
his rule was endowed with an 
annual subsidy of twelve lakhs 
of rupees. After the ocimpation 
of Morv by Russia (1881), it was 
found necessary to have the north- 
western boundary defined. An 
Anglo -Russian commission was 
appointed ; finally, a protocol was 
signed at St. Petersburg (July 22. 
IW). The Om.and mission visited 
Kabul (11V,)3) and settled the Anglo- 
Afghan Ixirder ; at the same time 
the subsidy was increased to six- 
teen lakhs. AMur-Rahman broke 
the power of the tribal chieftains 
by maintaining a standing army, 
and by skilfully liusbanding the re- 
sources of his treasury. Habibul- 
lah, his eldest son, succeeded him 
(Oct. 3, 1901). 8ee Elphinstone’s 
Accohnt qf the Kingdom qfCaubul 
(1815) ; Havelock’s Narrative of 
the War in Afghanistan (1840); 
Sale’s (Lady) Journal (1843); 
Mohan Lai’s Life cf the Ameer 
Dost Mohammed Khcm of Kabul 
(1846) ; Kaye’s History of the War 
in Afghanistan (4th m. 1890); 
Rawlinson’s England and Russia 
in the East (1875); Durand’s The 
First Afghan War (1879) ; Malle- 
son’s History of Afghanistan (1879) ; 
Bellew*s Afghanistan and the Af- 
ghans (1879), and Rewes of Afghan- 
istan (1880); Hensman’s AfQhm 
TPa/’‘(1881); Hamley’s ’Russia’s' 
Approach of India,’ 

(1886); Edwards’s Russian Pro- 
jects aminst India (1885); Yates’s 
(A. C.) England and Russia Face 
to,Face in Asia (1887 ) ; Yates’s (C. 
W,) Northern ^ghanistan (1888); 
Ciirzon’s Russia in CisnJlred Ada, 
with bibliogmphy (181^); Mark 
Bell’s ‘ Defence of Mia and its 
ImpftriaPABi^t,’ J.tr.fif./. (1890) ; 
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Oliver’s Across the Border (1890) ; 
S. S. Thorbum’s Asiatic Neigh- 
6oMr(1894); Forbes’s Afghan Wars 
(1892) ; Wheeler’s The Ameer Ab- 
dur-Rahmwn (1895) ; Lane Pooled 
Mohammedan Dynasties (1896) ; 
Rolierta’s Forty - on« Years in 
India (1897) ; Hanna’s Second Af- 
g}mn War (1899) ; Balfour’s (Lady 
Betty) Indian Administration ^ 
Lord Lytton (1899) ; Gray’s At the 
Court of the Ameer (1900) ; Le- 
bedev’s Rimes et Anglaisen Asie 
Centrale^ (llKX)) ; Colquhoiin’s 
Russia against India (1900) ; Mo- 
hammcul Kh.in’s Constitution and 
Laws of Afghanistan (1900), and 
Life of AMur- Rahman (IfKK)); 
Warburton’s Eighteen Years in the 
Khyber (HKX)); Holdich’s The In- 
dian Borderland (llMIl), 

Afium-Kara-Hissar, or Kaka- 
H TSSATi - 8 aii I B (aiR*. Synnadu), 
imTK)rt.ant coniniei-elul tn., Anato- 
lia (Khodavemdikiar- Brusa prov.), 
54 111 . s.s.E. of Kutahiya, with ry. 
stn. when* tlie Anatolian Ry. 
joins tin* Smyrna systi'm ; tho 
centre of the opium (ofhtm) dist. ; 
citadel rises 8tJ0 ft. out of tho 
plain. Pop. 20,000. 

Aflenz, vil. and summ(*r resort 
of Austria in Styria, 11 in. by rail 
N. of Brack-an-der-Mcer. Pop. 
(1900) 3,247. 

Afra. (i.) A patron saint of 
Brescia, who l>ccame a Cliristian 
on witnessing tho fortitude of lier 
brothers wlion thrown to the wild 
l)e.‘iHts by Hiidrian. She was mar- 
tyred in 121. ( 2 .) A patron saint 
of Augsburg, converted by the 
toi^hing and (‘xample of a Spanish 
priest who had taken refuge in her 
house during the Diocletian per- 
secution. Accused of harbouring 
Christians, slie was burnc'd at tho 
st.ake in .307. 

Afragola, tn., Italy, xirov. and 
4 m. N.K. ()i Naples. Pop. (1901) 
22,419. 

Afranius, Lucius, (i.) Roman 
comic poet, flourished arxmt 100 
B.C. Roman .scenes Jind manners, 
for tho most part of the lower 
classes, fonn the 8ubject.s of his 
comedies. Fragments of his works 
have been published by J4othe 
ill his PoeUv Latini Sceniei Frag- 
menta, and by Ribbi^k in C(mi- 
conlm Romanorum Fragmenta 
(Leipzig, 1873). ( 2 .) Roman general 
and friend of Pompey, whom he 
served in the Sertorian and Mith- 
ridatic war.s, b.o. 77. Ho was 
elected consul in B.c. and when 
Pompey obtained the iirovinccs 
of the two Spains in B.c. 55 he 
sent Afranius and Petreius to 
govern them. On tho breaking 
out of hostilities between Caesar 
and Ppinpey, Petreius and Afra- 
nius we^ after a short campaign, 
oompiellra to surrender at llerda, 
B.ja 49; Afranius was pre.sent at 
tfe battle of Pharsalia ; and on 
tin$ defeat of Pompey at Thapsus 
he fell into the hands of Bittius, 
and was slain, b.o. 46. 
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Africa, a continent fonnin^ tho 
Houthemmost prolongation of the 
Old World. The greater bulk of 
its compact mass lies Ix^tween tho 
tropics ; tho equator crosses it ah 
most half-way between N. and a. 
The distance from N. to s. is 5,000 
m.^nd from w. to E. (Cape Verdi 
to Ras Hafun, a. of Cape Guarda- 
fui) 4,650 m. Its shape roughly 
resemolos that of a pear, bulging 
out in the N. and tapering to the 
8., so that its brimdth at 10° 8. is 
only about 1,000 m. In tho n.e. 
it is soparaM from Asia by the 
deep waters of tlfe Gulf of Aden 
and the Red Sea, between which 
it is almost joined to Asia at 
the Strait of Bab-ol-Mandeb (14 
m. ^ride). In the N. it is actually 
continuous with Asia at the Isth- 
mus of Suez (75 m. wide), across 
which the shallow trough of the 
Suez Canal ^ has been cut. Tho 
deep Mediterranean separates 
Afnca from Europe in the N., 
but the two continents approach 
to within 9 m. of each otlier at 
the Strait of Gibraltar. Africa is 
bounded by the Atlantic in tho w., 
and by tho Indian Ocean in the E. 
The area is 11,500,000 sq. m., or 
roughly three times that of Eu- 
rope. The coast-line, neglecting 
minor indentations, is 19,000 m. 
There are no true peninsulas of 
any size in Africa, and the islands 
(which are all small, with the ex- 
ception of Madagascar) form but 
two per cent, of the total area. 

Africa is a massive plat- 
fonn rising out of deep seas. The 
continental ledge or shelf, which 
is covered with water not deeper 
than 600 ft., is everywhere narrow. 
It is most marked in the «., where 
it forms the triangular Agulhas 
bank. The lowlands under 660 ft. 
above the sea are also narrow, and 
represent only about 15 per cent, 
of the surface (r/. Europe, 57 per 
cent.). The greater part of the 
land between (iGO and 1,650 ft. in 
elevation lies in the N., and is 34 
per cent, of the whole ; but much 
of the laud between .3, .300 and 6,600 
ft. -viz. 19 per cent, of the whole- • 
lies in the a. Only 2J per cent, of 
Africa is over 6,600 ft., and this is 
mostly in Abyssinia and the Atlas 
region. The average elevation of 
the continent is 2,1.’W ft. 

Naturdl Rcf/tons. - Except for 
the folded chain of (1) the Atlas, 
which is sharplv distinguished 
from the rest of the continent, 
the natural divisions arc not well 
marked. A line from the mouth 
of the Nile to that of the Zambezi 
separates (2) East Africa from the 
rest of the table-land, which may 
bo subdivided into (3) the North- 
ern Plateau, n. of 5® N. ; (4) the 
Central Plateau, or Congo basin ; 
and (5) the Southern Plateau, s. 
of IQr 8* The (6) Eastern Islands 
and (7) the Western Islands must 
also be considered as separate 
natural divisions. 


The Atlas Mountains, which lie Tlio Northern Plateau, with an 
to the N. of a line drawn from the area of between four and five mil- 

Wadi Draa to the Gulf of Gabes. lion sq. m., and an average eleva- 

are a continuation of the folded tion of 1,590 ft., is much the most 

mountain system of Southern extensive region of Africa. Tke 

Europe. In the e., two parallel lowlands are in tho w. and N. The 
ranges, the Mediterranean and band of Tarso (Tibesti highlands), 
Saharan ranges, are separated rising from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. high, 
by the Algerian Plateau, which is crosses this region diagonally from 
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over 3,000 ft. high. In the w., the N. w. to S.E., and the Upper Guinea 

Great Atlas of Morocco has an Plateau bounds it in the s. The 

average height of 10,000 ft.— its N. and centre of this region form 

lowest pM, Tel Remt, being 7,000 the Sahara, a land of barren stony 

ft., ana its highest summ'.t over plateaus and shifting sand-dunek, 

14,000 ft. South of and parallel crossed by a few dry valleys. In 

to it rise the plateaus of the Little the 8. the land becomes less arid, 

or Anti-Atlas (9,500 to 11,000 ft.). and the Niger and its tributary 
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the lionue^ flow acjross it to the 
Gulf of Guinea, the Shari to Lake 
Chad, and the Bahr-el-Ghazal t<i 
the Nile. 

The Con^o baain is a hollow 
iogthe Central Plateau formerly 
occupied a great lake. Tliis 
depression is almost circular in 
shai)e, and is about 1,000 ft. aljcn’e 
the sea at its floor, rising to from 
4,000 to 5,000 ft. round its rim, but 


fwm the N. of Nyasa, by Lakes 
Naivasha, Rudolf, and Marghe- 
rita, to the s. and K. escarpments 
of Abyssinia. The Rt»d H(»a trougli 
and the J ordan valley are regarded 
by many authorities as a continua- 
tion of this E. rift. Much of the 
plateau s. of Abyssinia lies alx)ut 
4,000 ft. alKJve the Indian Ocean, 
to which it descends by a series 
of terraces. The lowest terrace 


Lake Kivu, Ix^tween Lakes Tan- 
ganyika and All)ert Edward. Far- 
ther N. is the great igneous mass 
of Rnwenzori (variously estimated 
at from 16,000 to 20,000 ft. ). This 
and the extinct volcanic peaks 
of Kilima-Njaru (19,^ ft.) and 
Kenya (17,300 ft.), which rise near 
the E. rift, are the culminatiiijg 
points of Africa. Abyssinia is 
also mainly comiK)sed of young 
volcanic’ accumulations, rising in 
Ras Da-shan to 15,000 ft. Hero 
.1 urassic; rock is ff)UKd beneath the 
lcx)se volcanic deposits, in which 
the rivers havt‘ exiiavatod gorfipea 
some tlumsand feet deep. In the 
heart of the plateau is Lake Tsana 
or Denilx'a, the source of the Blue 
Nile. North of Abyssinia the pla- 
t(.*au is Ixith narrower and lower, 
although it attains 9,000 ft. at the 
highest point. It i.seomix)sed of 
crystalline rock.s much oloer than 
tlu; Ksedimentary ones of Nubia. A 
deprtission, probably an old Nile 
course, runs from the first turn of 
the great H. bend of the Nile to the 
Red Sf‘a, and tlie towns of BcrlxT 
flnd Suakin have arisen at its ex- 
tremities. 

1'lie South Afri(;an Plateau has 
also a high average elevation, be- 
tween 3,(K10 and 4,000 ft. ; but no 
great^ lu'ights rise aliove it, ex- 
cept in the s.E., where the mas- 
sive tabh's of the Drakcnberg 
or Kwathlamba Mountains n'iicn 
oyer 11,000 ft. This plateau is di- 
vided into four regions, each over 
4,(K)() ft., by the valleys of the Zam- 
l)ezi, Ijimi)opo, and Orange- the 
Oongo-Zambezi idateau in the N., 
tlie SlatalsOe plateau in the K., the 
High Veldt in the s.E., and the 
Daniara i)latt‘au in the w. Acrota 
thcs<‘ most of the rivers flow in 
gorgc.H, and the undulating land- 
scaiH» is diversified by flat-toppini 
hills (the table.s or mesas lo(»lly 
known as kopie^), which are often 
8t(H*ivsided. The descent to the 
coast is by a series of terraces, 
those in tlie E. being cut up 
into mere rounded hilly regions, 
which gradually sink to the sea- 
line. In the s. the terrace flats 
widen, and form the Great and 
Littl(! Karroas, each Ixjunded on 
its H. side by a jiarapet of older 
folded mountains, the Zwarte and 
Ijange IkTgen chains. 

Coastal Brit and Islands, Tho. 
coast-lim* is very regular. Islands 
are few, and the coast is either 
stec^p, or a flat, sandy plain of 
varying width, leading to the 
steep terraces of the inland pla- 
te 4 iu. Tlie N. w. coast is stex'p from 
the Wiuli Ilraa to Caixj Bon, and 
from the Barka peninsula to the 
Nile. lk*tween the Atlas and 
Barka a low coast curves a., and 
forms the Gulf of Galxjs in the w. 
and the Gulf of Sidra in the K. 
The K. coast, along the Red Sea 
and to beyond Caix) Guardafuh is 
straight, regular, aii<l steep. ^ The 
island of Sokotra is an outlier of 
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rarely higher. The divide with 
the Sriari IS less than I, .500 ft. high, 
and the river forces its way to the 
w. over a still lower lip by a st*ries 
of rapids to a great estuary. 

East Africa is lx)unded on the w. 
by the Nile and the great lakes— 
AUiert, Albert Edwanl, Tangan- 
yika, and Nyasa. It is character- 
i«sd by two lines of rift valleys— 
the w., that of the lakes just men- 
tioned ; and the E., that passing 


fomis the low coastal plain, which 
attain.^ a considerable width only 
in the s. near the Zamlx*zi delta, 
and in the N. in the Somali ixm in- 
sula. Between the two rifts the 
Victoria Nyanza, with an arcia 
equal to that of Scotland, fills th(^ 
lowest basin, and in the E. the land 
rises to an average height of /.OOO 
ft. in the Nandi plateau. Near 
the w. rift active volcanoes, such 
as Mt. Kirunga, are found near 
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the Somali* peninsuliL which pro- 
trudofi eastwards s. oi the Gulf of 
Aden like a horn, and is bordered 
on the B. by a low plain. From 
the equator to Delagoa Bay the 
coastfu plain is narrow, with hills 
which here and there approach the 
sea. In this portion of the coast 
are two incurves and outcurves 
which have no si^ecial namiw. In 
the N. incurve lie the little islands 
of Pemlia, Zanzibar, and Mafia ; 
and off the a. incurve is the island 
of Madagascar, which is separated 
from the mainland by the Strait of 
Mozambique, liaving the Comoro 
la. in the N. The coast is regular 
s. of Delagoa Bay, both round the 
s. coast and N. along the w. coast 
as far as the mouth of the Orange. 
The njst of the w. coast is bor- 
dered by sandy shores, except at 
the head of the Bight of Biafra 
and in stime parts of the N. Guinea 
coast The Gulf of Guinea is formed 
where the w. coast changes from 
a N.s. to an e.w. direction, and is 
divided by the Niger delta into 
two bays—the Bight of Biafra in 
the B., and the Bight of Benin in 
the w. A lino of volcanic islands, 
including Fernando Po, Prince’s 
I., St. Thomas, and Annobon, 
rises above the Bight of Biafra. 
The N. Guinea coast, tremling 
B. and w., is known tw various 
namas-~«.g. the Slave Coast (im- 
mediately w. of the Niger delta), 
the Gold Coast, the Ivory Coast, 
the Grain or Popiier Coast, each 
succeeding the other to the.w. 
Off Cape Verde lie the Caijo 
Verde Is., and off the N.w. the 
Canary and Mai^leira groups. 

Madagascar, the largest African 
island, is nearly twice the area of 
the British Isles. It is 1,000 xn. 
long, 360 m. wide, and 2,000 ft. in 
average elevation. The e. plateau 
is bounded by a straight, fracturt'd 
coast, and traversed by a long val- 
ley parallel to it. It descends to 
the w. by a series of tornu;(*s end- 
ing in a wide coastal plain. 

Three-quarters of Af- 
rica lies betwcK'n the tropics, and 
here the days are of nearly uni- 
form length, with, except for 
clouds, almost twelve hours of 
bright sunshine every day. At 
sea-level the mean temperature of 
the coldest month is oyer 70® F., 
except near the extremities of the 
continent, where it falls to 55® P. 
Round the tropics the daily .and 
seasonal ranges of temiierature 
are great —over 30“ F. rxJtween 
the warmest and coldest month ; 
but in equatorial regions, and to- 
wards the N. and s. of the con- 
tinent, where it is bordered by 
seas, the range is small. A nar- 
row strip of the 8.W. coast is kept 
cool at all seasons by an upwelling 
of cold water along the coast ana 
by low fogs (</. Port Nolloth, 40 
ft, above the sea, 50*6® f. in Jan., 
54*3“ in July, and 57*2^ for the 
mean ann., with SpringlK)kfon- 


tein, 3,200 ft. above the sea, Jan. 
73T, July 617®, and the mean 
ann. 6^). At the equinoxes a belt 
of rising air and heavy rains is 
found near the o<^uator, and this 
moves N. and a. with the zenithal 
sun; BO that round the equator 
there are two rainy seasons, and 
in some regions almost constant 
rains, while at the tropics there 
are one wet and one dry season. 

There are nine climatic regiop', 
in Africa 1 and 2. The Medher- 


mer. 7. The equatorial regions, 
hot and wet nearly all the year 
round, but with the maximum 
rainfall when the sun is at the 
zenith. These include the Congo 
basin and the Guinea Coast, tne 
£. coast of the mainland from the 
equator to the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, and the E. coast of M^a- 
gascar. 8. The higher land sur- 
rounding these regions forms the 
high plateau regions. Owing to 
their elevation the temperature is 
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ranean and extreme s.w. rogions, 
with mild winters (during which 
rain falls) and warm, dry sum- 
mers. 3 and 4. The N. and s. 
desert regions, round the two 
tropics, where little rain falls, 
ana the extrenies of temperature 
are considerable. In the N. Sa- 
hara the rain showers usually 
come in winter ; in the S. Sahara 
and Kalahari they usually occur 
in summer. 6 and 6. The sub- 
tropical regions of summer rains, 
witn a smaller range of tempera- 
ture, and a short but adequate 
lainy season at the height of sum- 


lower and the rainfall less, and, 
except on the great lake plateau, 
there is only one rainy season in 
summer. 9. The high mountain 
region, alxive 5,000 ft. 

Hydrography * — Each climatic 
region has its own type of river, 
and moat African rivers, where 
they leave the plateau, have their 
courses impeded by cataracts, usu- 
ally near their mouths. The ri vers 
of the equatorial rainy regions are 
constantly supplied with water, 
and where they flow through fl^ 

g round— as in the case of the 
ongo between Stanley Falls and 
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Stanley Pool, and of the I/ower 
Niger— they spread out into nu- 
merous channels or loops, so that 
the limits between water and land 
are indefinite. The Zambezi and 
ti!« N ijfer are fullest after the sum- 
mer rains, and both reach the sea 
across great deltas fringed with 
mangrove swamps. The E. Afri- 
can rivers receive most rain in 
summer. The Orangel which flows 
in a deep gorge, witn many rapids 
in its course) and the Senegal hiive 
their sources in coastel lands, with 
summer rains ; but in their lower 
courses they flow through arid re- 
gions^ where their volume stciad- 
ily diminishes. The deserts are 
intersectexi by numerous wadis, 
filled only after lieavy rains. The 
Nile cimses all the climatic zones, 


Sahara and the Kalahari, although 
there is a general resemblance in 
the manner in which they have 
liecome adapted tosimilar environ- 
ments. The regions with winter 
rains are characterized by heaths 
and other dry, scrubby plants; 
water-storing species, like meaem- 
bryaiithemura; and thick-skinned 
plants, such as the agave. The 
olive is typical of .the wetter re- 
gions of the Mediterranean, but 
do(?s not flourish iii the s. The 
deserts have a very i)oor flora, 
of oven more spiny, leathery, or 
water -storing plants than the 
ab()ve. Anim.als are few, reptiles 
btiing relatively important. The 
grass lands consist of p(x>rer scrub 
near the desert and in the karroos 
of the a. The most imixirtant 


some of the grassy plateaus, while 
the hippopotamus and crocodile 
are found in the rivers. Among 
the birds are the ibis, pelican, and 
secretary bird. Termites, tsetse 
flies, and mosquitoes require spe- 
cial mention. The wet jungles of 
the eQuatr:>rial forests cover the 
coastal plain of Upper Guinea, 
the lower part of the Congo basin, 
and the e. of Madagascar. They 
are characterized by the number of 
palms, their comparative poverty 
in mammals, and tlieir wealth of 
bird and insect life. The gorilla, 
chimpanzee, and other monkeys, 
the hippopotamus and elephant, 
are among the most imixirtant 
mammals. Madagascar has dense 
fottjsts in the K., and savannas on 
the plateau and w. terraces. Sov- 



grasa lands are the savannas 
which are continuous from the 
Upper Niger across the Sudan 
by the Eastern and the Matalxile 
plateaus; and the High Vwdt, a 
branch running westwards mong 
the CongO'Zainbozi divide. Jlat- 
topped trees are dotted about the 
savannas, and form continuous 
woods along the river courses. 
The savannas are very rich m ani- 
mal life, the most numerous and 
characteristic being antelopes. 
On the borders of the forest 
lions, elephants, buffaloe^ leop- 
ards, hyeenas, and giraffes are 
still found; but elephants and 
most other big game are becoming 
scarce, owing to indiscnminate 
shooting by hunters. The double- 
homfKl rhinoceros is abundant on 


and consequently is an epitome 
of African rivers. The jfreatest 
precipitation over the basin, con- 
sidered as a whole, occurs in the 
northern summer, both in the 
3udan and Abyssinia, causing the 
annual floods of the Nile, to which 
Egypt owes its very existence. 
The groat lakes act as reservoirs, 
and in summer they are supple- 
mented by the temporary lake 
No, which is formed in tne flat 
Sudanese lands. 

Mora and Physiologi- 

cally, the biological regions cor- 
respond with the climatic ones. 
Morphologically, the Sahara is a 
barrier between the Mediterra- 
JJan and true African forms. 
Jlmoe the species differ greatly 
m Barbary and at the Cape, in the 


eral trees and plants arc character- 
istic, and the flora generally is of 
much interest. 1 1 is also a peculiar 
zoological region, which conn^ts 
the faunas of S. Africa and tijo 
Malay Archipelago. There are 
no large-sized mammals, but the 
lemur and the ayc-ayo are amtmg 
the characteristic ones. It is rich 
in birds and insects, the lathT 
curiously unlike those of h, and 
Central Africa, but resembling the 
species of S. and W. Afnc^ Asia, 
Australia, and even America. . 

Population .- population is 
estimated at 170,000,000, or fifteen 
inhabitants per sq. m. VastareM 
are uninhabited, especially in the 
deserts, and the dense wet jungles 
are but sparsely ix/oplcd. Ihe 
most populous regions are the 
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for the last thousand years, and 
their traders and slave-traders 
penetrate as far s. as the Tropic of 
Caprioorn. Mediterranean Africa 
witnessed Et(\iJtian, Phoeni- 
cian, Grecian, and Homan civiliza- 
tion. (Central and S. Africa are 
isolated from Mediterranean cul- 
ture by the Sahara and the sea. 
The Portutfueso navigators of the 
15th century iinwle known the cen- 
tral and s. coasts to Eurois?, the 
Gape having been rounded by Diaz 
in 1487, The Portuguese traded 
in Upper and Lower Guinea, and 
in the s.K. ; but the Dutch were 
the first to settle in the temperate 
lands of the s., round their ‘re- 
freshnnmt station ’ at Table Bay. 
Hither, in the 17th century, came 
refugee Huguenots, and the result- 
ing mixed race gradually spread 
over the s. terraces and the High 
Veldt. In the K. of these terraces, 
and in Natal, British an<l Ger- 
mans settled in some numbers, 
csixicially in the middle third ()f 
the IDtli century. Indian coolies 
have been brought as labourers 
to Natal, as Aliilays were for- 
merly brought to the Cape, and 
Chinese are now being brought to 
the gold fields. Italians, Hpanish, 
and^ French have settled on the 
African sh«)res opposite their own 
lands, where tlicy find similar 
climatic conditions. 

Exploration of the Interior. -In 
every ciuso the exploration of the 
groat rivers of Africa has been 
from the source to the sea. Mungo 
Park, at the end of th(3 18th and 
beginning of the 19th century, 
followed by Lander, scjIvihI the 
Niger problem. Laing and Cailli^ 
reached Timbuktu, the mysteri- 
ous, early in the 19th century. 
Barth reached it in the fifties by 
crossing from Tripoli to the s. and 
going up the Niger. Nachtigal, 
Schwoinfurth, and Junker are the 
chief explorers of the E. Sudan. 
Sfieke and Grant traced the Nile 
from Lake Victoi-ia, and Baker 
discovered Lake All^ert in the 
sixties, the Blue Nile having Unm 
followtd by Bruce in the previous 
cimtury. Os well, accompanied by 
Livingstone, crossed the Kala- 
hari, discovered Lake Ngami, and 
reached th('. Zambezi, which Tiiv- 
ingstone afterwards explored on 
two memorable journeys, giving 
up his life to the problem of tlie 
Congo in 1873, Tanganyika was 
reached by Burton .and SiM^ke in 
1858, Cameron crossed the Congo 
basin in 1874-5, and Stanley fob 
jo well the gi*eat river to its mouth 
in 1870-7. In Central Africa, 
Stank *y, Emin Pasha, Josepli 
Ihomson, Johnston, Wissmanii, 
Baumann, and many others, filled 
m our knowledge during the last 
oiiartcr of the 10th century, as 
did French explorers on the 
Niger. 

Political Spheres. — European 
states in the last fifteen years of 


the 19th century marked off pro- 
tectoratesand spheresof influence, 
80 that only three states in Africa 
still remain nominally independ- 
ont*-“Morocoo in the N.W., Abys- 
sinia in the E., and the republic 
of Liberia on the Guinea Coast. 
In N. Africa, France is overlord 
of all w. of and includir^ the 
Tarso Mts. and N. of the Cbngo- 
Ubangi, except Morocco, Spanish 
Rio de Oro, Portuguese Guinea, 
British Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Gold Coast, Lagoa, and the pro- 
tectorates of N. and S. Nigeria, 
and German Togoland and Kame- 
run. TrijKili, Bark^ and Egypt 
are Turkish possessions; but E- 
gypt is only nominally so, and 
IS controlled by Britain. In the 
Nilotic Sudan this Anglo-Egyp- 
tian co-dominion is pretlominantly 
British ; and British intertjsts alone 
prevail in the Uganda and E. Afri- 
can protectorates and in Zanzibar. 
Round Abyssinia on the E. and s. 
are the Italian Eritrea and Soma- 
liland. separated by French and 
British Somaliland. The rest of 
the E. African plateau is German 
to the Rovuma, and Portuguese 
beyond to Dolagoa Bay. In the w. 
the Congo basin is controlloil by 
the king of the Belgians (though 
bequeatlied by liim to Belgium), 
Aiigoltvland by Portugal, and Da- 
maraand Namjiqua lands by Ger- 
many. The riist of Africa s. of 
Tanganyika and Nyasa is British, 
forming the Central African Pro 
tectorate— N. and S. Rhixlesia, 
Bechiian.aland, the Tr.ansva.al, 
Orange River Colony, Ihisuto- 
land. Natal, and Cape Colony. 
Madagascar, the Comoro Is., and 
Reunion are French ; the other E. 
African i.slands— Mauritius, Ad- 
miralty, Rodriguez, Seychelles, 
land Sokotra— are British. Por- 
tugal owns Mtjdeira, the Capo 
Verde Is., Principe, and S&o 
Thom^ ; and Spain the Canaries, 
Fernando Po, Annobon, and Cor- 
isco Bay in W. Africa. Ascen- 
sion and St. Helena, on the mid- 
Atlantic ridge, are British. See 
separate articles under all these 
titles. 

Africander, or Afrikandeu. 
a native of S. Africa descendea 
from Dutch parents settled there. 
—Afrikander Bund, a S. African 
association, formed (1879) for the 
furtherance and iMUisolidation of 
Afrikander influimce in S. Africa. 
Its founders were Borckenhagen, 
Reitz, and Hofineyr. In addi- 
tion to the Capi\ the organization 
embraced the Transviuvl and the 
Orange Free State, and after the 
Jameson Raid (1895 j it became 
Boer rather than Afrikander. In 
the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-19()2 
it symijathized warmly with the 
Boers. 

African Explorers. See Ap- 

RTOA. 

African International Asso- 
ciation. See Congo Free State. 


African Lakes Trading Cor- 
poration. an association (Glas- 
gow) trading in Africa, particu- 
larly on Lake Nyasa, the ZambezL 
and the Shire. It was founded 
in 187^ and from 1885-96 was em- 

? :aged in almost continuous war- 
are with the Arab slave-traders. 
In 1893 it was absorbed into the 
British 8. Africa Company. 
African Lily. See Agapan- 

THUS. 

African Steamship Company, 

formed in 1832, carries on a pas- 
senger and goods traffic between 
Liverpool and the Continent and 
the W. Coast of Africa. In 1891 
it came under the control of the 
Elder Dempster Co. Incorpj- 
rated by royal charter in 1852, it 
receives an annual subsidy of 
£30,000 from the government, and 
owns a fleet of thirty-.seven steam- 
ships, aggregating 94,951 tons 
gross. 

African Teak (or African 
Oak), a heavy, hard timlxir usixl in 
shipbuilding, obtained from Old- 
fieldia africana (Euphorbiaceie). 

African Transcontinental 
Telegraph, a line conceived by 
Cecil Rhodes, and begun by him 
in 18!Kk to stretch overland from 
Cape Town to Cairo. The line, 
which iscrectedtm light iron ixists, 
runs from Cape Town to Tete, on 
the Zamb(*zi ; thimce to Rian tyre, 
Abercorn (s. end of Lake Tangan- 
yika), Victoria Nyanza, and so to 
Khartum and Cairo. The total 
length is over 5,000 miles. 

Africanus, a title of honour 
lx)rne by the two greatest 8ci])ios, 
in commemoration of their African 
victories. (SeeSciPio.) Also, the 
name of— (i.) Sex. C-fl5Ciuus, a 
famous Roman jurisconsult and 
orator, pupil of Salvius Junius, 
of the time of Antoninus Pius. 
Extracts from his Lihri jx. Quits- 
tionum appear in the Digest. The 
remains of his works have Ix^en 
expounded by Cuias, and anno- 
tated by Scipio Gcntili (1602 7). 
(2.) Sex. Julius, a Cliristian 
writer of the 31x1 century, who 
lived at Emmaus in Palestine, but 
visitixi Alexandria, llis works, 
with tlie exception of extracts 
found in Eusebius, have been lost. 

Afridis, an Afghan or Pathan 
people, numbering about 300,000, 
inhabiting the mountainous re- 
gion lying H. of the Hindu-Kush, 
their great stronghold lx?ing the 
high plat(*au of Tirah, w. of Pi?- 
shawar. They have no distinctly 
national life, but consist of a 
number of clans, often at feud 
with each other. Fanatical Mo- 
hammixlans and fiercely inderiend- 
dent, they resented the inclusion, 
in 1893, of their territory within 
the British frontier; and their 
consequent revolt in 1897 led to 
the Tirah campaign of 1897-8, iib 
which a force of nearly 35,000 
British and Indian troops took 
part. 



Afrit 

Afrit, or Afreet, See I frit. 
After-damp. See Choke-damp. 

After-glow, the glow swjine- 
times seen in the sky after stmset, 
illuminating the upper .strata of 
tl|p clouds, usually in sluwles of 
red and yellow ; due to the jires- 
ence of fine dust in tlie higher 
atmosphere. It is most freiiuent 
ill October and Novenilxir, when 
the eartli T)asse.s through meteoric 
swarms. During tlie autumn and 
winter of 18811, following the tre- 
mendous eruptions of Krakatoa,in 
the JStr. of Sunda, peculiarly bright 
and continuous exam])les were 
se(‘n in every part of the globe. 

After-images are representa- 
tions to the mind of bygone im- 
pressions. They are sensations, 
for which at the time of their 
occurrence there is no present 
external stimulus. They may be 
due to— (1) a simple pcu’sistence 
of sensation ; (2) a recunence of 
sensation; or (3) fatigue of the 
nerve cells concerned in the rc- 
ce]»tion of jinivions stimuli. The 
two former are, positive images, 
while the third is negative. 

Many people can net only rc- 
memlx.*r a friend’s appearanc(5, 
but on closing the eyes can recall 
the face or figure with a vividness 
that rivals actual sight. Again, 
should a ring be removed from 
the linger after lieinjf habitually 
w oni, there still remains with the 
wearer a sense of contact l)t^tweell 
the finger and a fonugii iKxly. 
Similarly, one who is a bad .siiilor 
may continue to feel the sink and 
heave of the .sea aft(^r he is again 
on shore. Sounds also may pro- 
duce after-imag(‘s: thus, the crash 
of guns in a .soldier’s first fight 
may l)e re-(«!hocd^ as it were, 
in the receptive mind. The con- 
ditions of chief iniix)rtance in 
fhe pcrsi.stence or in the rej)ro- 
ductioii of images are intensity 
or long duratioTi of the primary 
stimulus, and dimini.shed atten- 
tion to environment at the time 
the after-image is prcKluced. Th(i 
I)rocess concernwl is the same as 
that which underlies memory and 
habit. 

Negative after-iniag(\s are mani- 
fested ehiefly in relation to the 
.sense of sight, and depend ujxm 
exhaustion of the recentiye sight 
mechanism. If the eye be intently 
fixed for a time upon a patch of 
black on a sheet of ivhite paper, 
and then bo suddenly turned upon 
a white surface, a bright patch 
api^ears on that .surface. 1 1 1 no ves 
\vith the eye, and gradually fades 
away. Should the patch be col- 
oured, the after-image has the 
colour ‘complementary* to th(j 
original— that is to .say, the colour 
of the after-image is such that, 
when combined with the colour 
of the object, the two will pro- 
vince white. Thus, if the retinal 
cells 1)0 fatigued by a close, pro- 
longed gaze at, say, a red spot. 
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an image of that spot is apparent 
,/hen the eye is directed towards 
a new white surface, such lus the 
ceiling, a cloud, nr a jiiece of white 
paper. The image corresponds in 
sluipe to the original, hut in col- 
our is green, while its .size d(‘pends 
on the di.stanco t)f tlio new field--- 
the greater thodistavnee the hirgc^r 
tlie image. The part of the n^tina 
on which rays from the primary 
t)bjcct f(‘Il has t(‘iniK)nirily come 
to an end of its (capacity for jip- 
preeiating riid rays, but nuiiaiiis 
sensitive to the othtu* rays com- 
)osing the sp(K*trum of white 
ight. Hence an after-image is 
ffirmed, tinted hy .such rays of 
wliite light as tlie fatigiu'd iiortion 
of the retina ean still appreciate. 

^ Afzelius, Adam (IToD 18.37), a 
Swedish naturalist, pupil of Liii- 
lueiis ; demonstrator of Initany at 
I 'j)ft.ala( 17*85) ; visittsi .Sierra Jasme 
(1792); livtsl for a time in Jiondon 
iis .secretary to the Swedisli am- 
ha.ssador ; and from 1812 was 
profe.s.sor of mat(‘ria nu‘dica, Up- 
.sala; author of numerous Ixitaii- 
ic.al work.s. 

Afzelius, .Auvid Auipjst (1785- 
ltS71), Sweilish )X)et, and pastor 
(1828 71) of Knkiiping: translator 
of the Eddn, Rud editor, with 
(rinjer, of Sremka Fofkvimr frtui 
Forniidni (1814-17)~f.e. ‘ Ancient 
Swedish Folk-songs,* 

Aga, or Agha, a Turkish title 
iKirne by otiieers in the army under 
the rank of major, and hy various 
lower officials in the ministries, 
Agades, Aghades, or Agadez, 
til., cap. of oasis of Air or AsIhui, 
Sahara, Africa; lat# n., and 
long. 8" E.; an important centre on 
caravan route lx*tween tlie Sudan 
and TriiK)li. Poi). 8,(XJ0 (Tuareg). 

Agama, a genus of lizards with 
many siHjcies, eomnion in Africa 
and Asia. An examplt^ is A . HtcUiu, 
wh ich occurs in Egypt, Asia M i iu »r, 
and parts of the (Grecian ArchiiM^l- 
ago. It reaches a length of about 
15 in., and is brown in colour. 

Agamemnon, .son of Atreus or 
Pleisthenos, hu.sband of Clytiein- 
nestra, and father of ()n'stc.s, Tphi- 

f enia, Chrys,>thomis, ancl Klcctra. 
le was king of Myceme in Argos, 
then the riche.st city of Udh'cc, an<i 
V)f!cause of hia ixisition lH:(^ame 
leader of the OnH^ks against Troy, 
II is eharacter, as depicted by 
Homer, isemincntlv thatof aking : 
a great w.arrior, tbough not the 
greatest ; wi.se in counsel, .always 
dignified in .sp(H.*ch and action, yet 
capable of displays of arbitrary 
tei^T and caprice. A f ter the fall 
of Troy ho wa.s murdered, (jn his 
retuiTi home, by his unfaitlifiil 
wife and her piiramour/Egisthiis. 

Agamemnon, a British second- 
class battle.ship launched in 1879. 
The name is a.s.sociaterl with Rod- 
ney’s victory off Ijcs Saintes (1782), 
Toulon (1793), Bastia (1794), Calvi 
(1794), battle of Genoa (1795), bat- 
tle of Hybres (1795), Copenhagen 
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(1801), Calder’s victory off Ferrol 
(1805, Trafalgar (1805), Duck- 
worth’s victory off San Domingo 

e , Copenhagen (18(17), and Se- 
IKilflSM). 

Agami (Fmphia crcpilam), one 
of the trumpeters, a family of 
})ird.s found in tropical America. 

Agamidae, a family of lizards 
in wliieh the teeth are inserted 
on tlie edge of tlie iaw (acro- 
(loiit). 'riie family includes .such 
interesting forms as Draco volans 
(the flying lizard of .Java), the 
liideous Moloch ht>rridy a of Aus- 
tralia, and tlui curious frilled liz- 
ard {(‘hfamydosauj'us), also from 
Australia. 

Agamogenesis. 8(>e 8 ex. 
Agafia (San Ignacto dk A- 
gana), fort, tn., cap. of Guam or 
Giialian I., I*acific ()c(‘an ; lat. 
12' N., and long. 145" e. Pop. 
fijHK). 

Agaps, the ‘love, feasts’ of the 
early ( Jhristiaiis ; usually aasexu- 
atixl with the eueliari.st, but also 
held in comiiu‘moration of de- 
partinl friends on the anniversary 
of their death. Viewed in lx>tli 
aspects, these f(‘asts have lioen 
regarded as ('hristian modifica- 
tions of ol(U‘r heathen iiraetices. 
Dr. F. Kviilini: {The Ayape and 
the Fncharint, llKfi) has made a 
critical study of the (]^ue.stion in 
its former relationship ; while 
T)r. Joseph A ndenson (Pror. Hoc, 
A ntiii. Hcot., xi. 387) cites De Rossi 
and Tyrwhitt in .support of the 
view that the agapie of the cata- 
combs were akin to pagan funeral 
bamiuots. Tluy have been re- 
vived by thf! llerrnhuter com- 
munity; compari* the Jove feasts* 
of the \Vesleyans. 



The African Lily (Ampanihui 
nmhiUatuf). 


Agapanthus, the Afric.ati lily, 
a native of tin; Cape, with whi^ 
or blue flowers. One species i.H 
grown out of doors in the milder 
maritime parts ()f Englaml, but 
require.s protection in winter; 
others are Ixautiful conservatory 
plant.s. 
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Agapemone 

Agapemone (* abode of love’), 
called also Lampeter Brethren, 
the community of mystics found(3d 
(1^) at Bridgwater, England, 
by Henry J. Prince (181 Lw), an 
Anglican clergyman, a native of 
Bath. 

Agapetae, a name given to 
virgins of the early church, who 
lived with monks professing celi- 
bacy, and Ixjtween whom was said 
to exist a lx)nd of spiritual love. 
The practice was put down by 
the Lateral! Council in 1139. 

Agapetus I. (d. 530), a native of 
Rome, was elevated to the papacy 
in 635. He was unsuccessful in a 
mission to Constantinople which 
ho undert<x)k in 5jlf), with a view 
to making ]t)eace with J ustinian on 
liehalf of Thcodatus, king of the 
Eastern Goths. Ho died theni. 

Agapetus II., a native of Rome, 
0 (jcupied the papal chair from 910' 
955. In 951 h(3 ref used the re<i nest 
of Otto r., king of Germany, that 
he would croNvn him omi^eror, in 
spite of the fricmdly relations ha- 
tween Otto and himself. 

Agar, or Auoi;r, tn., on rocky 
hei^,mt, 1,000 ft., in Gwalior, Cen- 
tral India Agiiiicy ; alsjut 100 m. 
N.w. of Bhopal. Pop. 30,0i.K). 

Agar-agar, or Agal-aoal, Ma- 
layan names for a s(‘svweed (Plo- 
earia lichcnoideii), ‘ Ceylon or 
.faflfna moss.’ It forms an article 
of trade l)(?tw(i(m China and the 
E. Indies. It is made into nutri- 
tious jellies, and the Chinese also 
it os a paper varnish, Edible 
birds’-nests are made from aiK'thcr 
Plocaria on the coast of Siam. 
Agar is nw3d by bacteriologists 
for the cultivation of bacteria. 

Agardh. (i.) Karl Adolf 
(178!)-1859), ])rofessor of lx)tany 
at Lund from 1812 to 1835; best 
known as a classifier of algje. 
(2.) Jakob Georg, his son (181.3- 
1901 ), also professor at Lund ; 
published works on algie — r.jy. 
Analecta Aloologica (1892-9). 

Agaric Mineral, a soft liglit 
variety of calcite or calcium car- 
bonate. Bricks made in Tuscany 
from a stone of this name are .so 
light that they float in water. 

Agassiz, Alexander (1835), 
zoologist, only son of Louis Agas- 
siz, was born at Xeuch^tel, Swit- 
zerland. Hegiwluated at Har- 
vard University, U.S.A., in 1855; 
liecamo assistant curator (1800 5) 
and chief curator (1874-97) of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology 
there; and in 1875 founded the 
zoological station at Newport, in 
Rhode I. He has specially dis- 
tinguished himself by bis studies 
m marine zoology — echino- 
derms, starfishes, jellyfishes, etc. 
His publications include b<M>ks on 
these branches of marine fauna ; 
Iteport mi the Echini of the ‘ Chal- 
lenger^ Expedition (1881); Three 
Crumes qf the U.S, Coast and Geo- 
detic Surveu Steam r "Blake' 1H77- 
HO (1888) ; The Islands and Coral 


Beefs qf Fyi (1899). In 1874-6 he 
surveyed Lake Titicaca and the 
copper mines of Peru and Chile, 
and in 1901-2 investigate thecoral 
formations of the Maidive Is. 

Agassiz, Louis (1807-73), a 
Swiss naturahst, es^ially dis- 
tinguished in ichthyolwy and the 
study of glaciers. Ho became 
(18.^1 a professor at NeuchAtel. In 
1SJ9 ne began his never-completed 
Histoire Naiurelle des Poissons 
d'Eau Douce de V Europe Centrale, 
and published between and 
1^3 the five vols. of text (with five 
more of plates) of his Becherches 
su r les Poissons Fossiles. I^t ween 
1839 and 1845 ho made (chiefly on 
the Unteraar Glacier in the Ber- 
nese 01j(?rland| some of the earli- 
est reconled okservations on the 
motion of glaciers. Narrative 
accounts of their journeys were 
published by Dasor in his two 
series of Excursions et SSjours siir 
les Glaciers (184*1-5); and Agassiz 
emljodied hw scientific ob^rva- 
tions in his Etudes mrles Glmiers 
(IS-IO) and his Nmivelles Etudes 
(1847). His theory of glacier mo- 
tion (dilatation of water frozen in 
the crevasses) soon gave way, how- 
ever, that formulat(jd by Forbes 
(gravitation plus phusticity). In 
1847 Agassiz accepted the ncwly- 
fouiuhid professorship of zoology 
and geology at Harvard U niver- 
sity, Cambridge, Mas.sachuHetts— 
a post which he lield till his death, 
having in 18fi2 fR?comc a i^atural- 
ized citizen of the United States. 


He made many scientific journeys 
in America (particularly one to 
Brazil in 1865), and in 18.59 founded 
at Harvard the Mustium of Com- 
parative ZoeJogy, which is espe- 
cially ri(jh in fi.shes. Agassiz’s 
memory is preserved in the Alps 
by the Agassizhorn (12,980 ft.), 
in the Bernese Oberlarid ; and in 
Arizona, U.S.A., by a peak (10,900 
ft.) near the Great Cafion of the 
Colorado. See Life and Letters qf 
L. Agassiz, by his wife (1885). 

Agassiz Association, asuoii^ty 
first organized in 1875 by II. 
H. Ballard, president of Lenox 
(Mas.s.) Academy, to stimulate 
scientific interest among his stu- 
dents, and in honour of Louis 
Agas.siz. In 1880 a general asso- 
ciation was organized, with hxjal 
divisions called ‘chapters,’ and 
with corresponding members in 
all parts of the world. The asso- 
ciation was incorporated in 1892, 
and now consists of over ten thou- 
sand meml)ers. 

Agasti, or Agastya, a Vedic 
poet to whom certain hymns are 
attributed ; mentioned in the Ba- 
mayana as chief of the hermits of 
the south, and in Tamil literature 
reverenc^ as the first teacher of 
the Dravidian tribes in literature 
and science.— The Aoastya-Ma- 
LAi is a conical hill (6.160 ft.) in 
Travancore State, Madras, noted 
as the haunt of the poet’s spirit. 


Agate, oneof the many minei^ 
which consist of oryptocrystallino 
silica, and which may be included 
under the general name of chal- 
cedony. (See also Jaspbb, Onyx, 
Plasma, Chrysoprask, Oarn^l- 
lAN.) It is also known as ‘Scot^i 
pebble,* and is largely used in 
the manufacture of jewellery. It 
enters into the^ construction of 
certain scientific instruments— 
the knife-edge on which the beam 
of a chemical balance is suspended 
—both because of its great hard- 
ness (it is a little harder than 
8teel\ and Ixicauso moist air and 
chemical fumes do not rust or tar- 
nish it. It is, however, somewhat 
brittle. The chemist also uses 
agate mortars and pestles for pul- 
verizing hard substances. Agate 
is found chiefly in rounded nodulea 
with irregular surfaces, formed 
most frequently in cavities of 
ij^neous rocks into which silica, 
dissolved in water, has perco- 
lated. Layer after layer has Ix'cn 
laid down within this cavity, tlie 
outermost and earliest Wng often 
a coating of griiim chloride or c('l:i- 
donit(?. The deposited silica, if 
pure, is colourless or gray, and 
translucent; but various impuri- 
ties are usu.ally present, causing 
difitinmt colours in successive 
layers. The eommoni?st of thes i 
are the oxides of iron, iirodueir : 
red, brown, or yellow ; but bands 
of green, purple, pink, and otlier 
tints .are often found. 1’he layers 
follow the outlines of the original 
cavity, and lumce nra mostly con- 
centric, but are in otlier cast's an- 
gular, .as ill ‘ fortification * or ‘ par- 
allel agate. In Scotland, 

the use of agate in jewellery for- 
merly gave rise to a considt'rablo 
industry, which has been less prtis- 
perous of late years. The princi pal 
sources of Scotch agate are Burn 
Anne, nearGalston, Ayrshire, and 
the neighbourhood of Montrose. 
These come from decomposed 
igneous rocks of Old Red Sand- 
stone age. The great centre of 
agate working has for long been 
()i)erstein, in Germany, where it is 
the chief industry of the popula- 
tion. Agate was formerly found 
abundantly in that district, as also 
in Hnngaiy and various other 
places in Europe; but for many 
years the chief sources have Ixjcii 
Brazil and Uruguay. The natural 
agate may lie treated by various 
methods to heighten and vary its 
colours. Its layers are often por- 
ous, though not equally so, and 
will absorb solutions of colouring 
matters to a varying extent. One 
method is to immerse in solution 
of sugar, or to boil in oil: when 
this has penetrated to some depth, 
the agate is placed in sulphuric 
acid, which carbonizes these or- 
ganic raattera, producing brown 
and yellow rings of various inten-# 
sity. It is lielieved that other 
secret methods are employed. 
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Agfttha 

Agatha, St. (d. 251), Sicilian 
maiden of the Srd century, canon- 
ized on account of her indomitable 
entity. Her festival is cele- 
brated on February 5. 

.^eqtharchldes, or Agathar- 
CHUS, (jroek historian and geog- 
rapher of the 2nd century b.c., 
Ixirn at Cnidus, in Asia Minor. 
He wrote alxiut the canifiaigns 
of Al(»xander the Great and the 
history of his succiissors the Dia- 
dochi, and described the Nile and 
its regions. Only fragments of 
his works survive, 

Agathias of Myrina (.W-582), 
an advocate at Constantinople, 
whose work On the Reign qf JuS‘ 
tinian (five books, covering the 
jioriod .552-558) was a continua- 
tion of Procopius, and was used 
by Gibbon (DeeL and Fall, Bury’s 
ed., vol. iv. t). 420, etc.). Ed. in 
Bonn Scries by Niebuhr; by Din- 
dorf in Hist, (Irm, Minor cs, vol. 
ii. (1871). 

Agathoclesy tyrant of Syra- 
cuse (301-2^1 Ti.0.5, born at Rhe- 
gium, Italy; emigrated with his 
father to Syracuse, and entered 
the army as a common soldier. 
There he gained the favour of 
Damas, who.se widow ho married, 
and thus IxuNime the richest man 
in Syra(juse. Having in 317 created 
an army of adventurers, Iio assem- 
bhxl about four hundred of the 
rich and influential citizens and 
killed th(nn. During the ensuing 
two days four thousand people 
were slain, as many banished and 
their property confiscat(*d, and 
Agathoclcs was proclaimed tynant 
of the town. To gain popularity 
he cancelled all debts, and divided 
the confiscated property among 
the poor ; framed gexx! laws, regu- 
lated the finances, and created a 
powerful army and navy. By 
conquering nearly the whole of 
Sicity, he came into collision with 
the Carthaginians. They sent to 
Sicily an army under Hamilcar, 
who defeated Agnthcxjles in 310, 
and besieged him in Syracuse, 
Upon this Agathoclcs conceivwl 
the daring project of attacking 
Carthage. He sailed to Africa, 
defeated the Carthaginians, and 
subdued the coast of N. Africa, 
when he was recalled by the 
victories of Agrigentum against 
Syracuse. He defeated the Ag- 
rigentinea, re-established order in 
Syracuse, and returned to Africa. 
But in 306 he suffered defeat, and 
had to flee bock to Sicily. After 
concluding peace with the Cartha- 
ginians, he once more liecamo 
master over Syracuse, and oyer 
most of the Greek cities in Sicily. 
His government was now marked 
by good laws and peaceful admin- 
istration. In 289 he committed 
suicide, to escape the effects of 
poison administered by a slave 
at the instigation of one of his 
pandsons. Mis lAfe was written 
by Diodorus Siculus. 


Agathon (r. 447 - 400 b.c.), 
Athenian tragic poet, conteni- 
ix)rary and friend of Euripides, 
Aristophanes, and Socrates. He 
appears to have most nearly ap- 
proached the great trio. iEschylus, 
Sophcx^lea, and Euripides, and was 
the first to write a play, Anihos 
( The Flower’), with an invented 
plot; other writers had always 
based their dramas on the na- 
tional legends. He is intnxhu^ed 
as a six'aker in Plato’s Symposium. 



Agave, or American Aloe, 
with Flower, 


Agave, or A*ieuioan Aloe, be- 
longs to the order Amaryllidacc.w ; 
it is also Ccilled the century plant, 
frt,»m the mistaken belief that it 
1 i ves a h und nxl yc'ars Ix'fore flower- 
ing, then flowersand dies. It lives 
for a varying numljer of years Ix?- 
fore flowering; the fiuwering axis 
sometimes rises to 20 ft. or more ; 
then the plant apparently dies 
down to the ground ; but a lateral 
bud .springs from th(* underground 
part of the stem, an<l a new plant 
IS formed. The Mexicans gn ov th o 
plant to form dense hedgi^s, and 
remove the buds for the sugary 
sap which exudes from tlic w< muds 
thus made. This sap is collected 
in large (jjuantitias and ftjrmeiitecl 
and distilled to form pulaue, the 
national intoxic.ant of Mexico. 
Other agaves of tropical Amcneyv 
are known as maguey, and their 
fibres arc the semree of pita thread. 
A, rigida gives sisal hemp, usp(l 
in rope-making. The leaves yield 
a substitute for soap, and are also 
used for roofing. 

Agde, dist. tn. (canton), dep. 
H^rault, Franco, on river of same 
name, 2 m. from the Mediter- 
ranean, 29 m. B.w. of Montpellier. 
Pop. (1901)8,626. 


Agen 

Age, (i.) A historical ixjriod 
marktxi off by special character- 
istic-s. Thus, wo 8p(‘ak of the Ho- 
meric Age, the Age of Pericles, the 
Augustan Age, the Elizalx;than 
Age, b) denote certain broad dis- 
tinctions in libTaturc and art ; and 
furtlier, we refer to certain ages 
;is the Golden Age, the Iron Ago, 
etc.— a form of reference originat- 
ing with IIcsicKl, who divided the 
world’s history into five periods:— 
(a) The 0 olden Ag^', or reign of 
Saturn ; of patriarchal simplicity, 
wh(‘n tlui ('arth yielded her fruits 
spontaneously, and spring was 
eternsil. {h) The Silver Age, or 
reign of Juinter; a lawless tune, 
when troubh's Ijegan, lalxiur was 
impos'd on man, and proin riy 
l)og.an to 1x3 held, {c) Jhe Brazen 
Age, or iH‘igii of Ne])tnnc ; a ix'riod 
of lawlessness, w'ar, and viohmee. 
id) The Iferqie Age, w'hen men 
lx‘gan to asi)ire to Ixitter things, 
(r) The Iron Age {H(\siod’s own), 
from which justi(.*e and piety had 
dis.ai)peared (Hesiod’s Theofionia). 
Ovid followed Hesiod, leaving out 
the HeiY)ic Ag(*. Varro [l^rag- 
ments) rf‘cognized three ages:— («) 
Before the Deluge ; [b) after the 
Deluge to Id fVywpmrf— mythical 
yxu’iod ; (c)* <tjtcr the 1st Olympiad 
- historical jieriod. Lucretius 
also notcMl three:— (a) The Age qf 
Stooe : (^) the, Age of Bronze ; (c) 
the Aye of Iron. This classifica- 
tion IS also follow'ed by modem 
archaeologists, but with a spwial 
meaning. (S(‘e A RCHi»:oLOGY.) 
Historians divide European his- 
tory fnmi the fall of the Roman 
empire to the* lK.*ginning of mod- 
€irn times into certain ill-defin(3d 
perio<ls:— (a) The Dark Ages, 
m.'irki'd by a decline of civiliza- 
tion, hrouglit alxMit by the influx 
of 1 Mir Wians from the N. and R., 
extending to a)x>ut the Hth cen- 
tury (ilallam). {h) The Middle 
Ages, or the years Ix’twecii 
tlic fall of Roim' (4.T)) and the great 
movi'ineiits (spreacl of humanism, 
discovery c)f Ann*rica and seaway 
to India, invention of printing, 
reformation, etc.) of the l.Oth and 
16th (M‘nturies. (c) The Feudal 
Ages, from the loth to the 16th 
century. (2.) Tlie word is also 
appliixl to the term of human 
life; and, again, to various stages 
of that life -as in the memorable 
passage descriliing ‘tin’ seven ages 
of man,’ delineated by .liMmcs in 
As You Like It (ii, 7). For the 
biological consideration of hmgth 
of life, st-c Longevity. ( 3 .) For 
legjil distinctions, see Majority 
and Minority. 

Agen (anr. Aginnm), cap. (jf 
dci). Lot-et-Garonne, France, on 
r. ok. of Garonne, 84 m. s.E. of 
Bordeaux ; scat of a bishop and 
of an appeal court; nlum-trws 
extensively grown. The .staple 
industry is dried prunes. Birth- 
place of .Toseph Scaliger and I^a- 
c<5pkle. Pop. (lOfJO) 20,870. 
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Agenee Havas 


Agnel 


Agetice Havas. See IIavah. 
Agent. Stie Pkinoipal and 
Aobnt. 

Ageratum, a genua of Com- 
^itse, with white or lavender 
fiowcra ; used as summer bedding 
plants, mostly in l)ordera, for 
which they are well adapttjd on 
account of thcur compact and 
free-flowering habit. 

Agesilaus (>140 IKK) b.o.), king of 
Sparta from 3118 IKK). After the 
dcwitli of his brother he became 
king with tlje aid of the general 
Lysjvnder. Although insignificant, 
ugly, and lame, he so(jn made 
his great abilities felt. At this 
time Sparta was at the height of 
her power. Agesilaus resolved 
to attack the Persians. Ho in- 
vaded Asia, and defeated them 
in many battles, and in IKK) gained 
a gn^at victory at the river Pacto- 
lus, after which ho was jireparing 
to iienetrate into the heart of the 
Persian empire and liberate the 
.subjugated pcojiles, when ho was 
called back to Sparta, which was 
threat(nnid by a coalition of Athe- 
nians, Thebans, etc. Agt^silaus 
beat tln^ confed(‘rates at Corf)- 
nea (3V14). In 371 Sparta was 
defeated by the Thelians, under 
PeU)pidaa and Epaminondas, at 
Leuctra, aft(*r which she lost her 
aupromacyinf5r(‘ece ; indeed, her 
indeptuideiice was in jeopardy. 
But the de.ath of Kpamiuondsis at 
Mantinea in IKVi freed Sparta from 
her danger. After this Agesilaus 
once more turned his attention to 
the Persians. In 30)1 he went to 
Egypt, at the request of the king, 
Tachos, wiio promised him an 
army against tha Persians; hut 
upon his failure to do so, Agesilaus 
helped Xectanabis to hecomeking. 
Agesilaus pc^rished in a tempest 
while returning from tliis expe- 
dition, at the age of e\g\\ty-fovir 
years. X.e\\e\i\\ou wv'Atew \ua 
Li/e \u verv eulogistic, terms ; also 
Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch. 

Agglomerate, volcanic ash in 
which are scattered large blocks or 
bombs. It oc(!urs in bods wliich 
are usually of no great extent, 
though their thickiies.s may bo 
considerable, and it is a very 
characteristic accumulation in the 
necks and chokcxl-up vents of old 
cratfTs. Like all volcanic ash, it 
is due to the explosive acfcion of 
steam rising in the molten rock 
which fills an active crater; and 
It differs from ordinarjr ash-lx?ds, 
or tuff, only in its relative coarse- 

i^ded Iximba shows in most eases 
that the material has accumulated 
close to the actual crater. Very 
often, in addition to bombs of ig- 
neous origin, large pieces of .sedi- 
mentary rock are found in the 
agglomerate. These are known 
as ejected blocks. See Judd’s Fof- 
SJEJUrn* ; Bonney’s Volcanoes 
(1898); Sir A. Geikie’s Ancient Vol< 
canoes of the British Isles (1897). 


Agglutinative Languages, 

those languages which add quali- 
fying words as suffixes, making 
longer or shorter compound woixis. 
instead of inflecting the principal 
word or allowing the Qualifying 
word to stand alone. The pnnci- 

S lI languages of this group are 
unganan, Finnish, Turkish, 
Mongolian, and tlio Dravidian 
languages (c.g. Tamil, Tclugu) of 
S. India. 

Aggtelek (Hung. Barndla), 
vil, CO. Gomor, Hungary, 27 m. 
N.N.w. of Miskolcz, with the lar- 
gest stala('tite cav(*s in EuroiH^. 
Inclusive of the side branches, 
tlio windings of these caves arc 
ovt^r five miles in length. 

Agha Mohammed (1720-07), 
Shah of Persia, founder of the 
reigning Kajar dynasty. The son 
of Mohammed Hasan, chief of 
A.stiabarl, he mised the staiidard 
of revolt against Lutf Ali Khan, 
the last of the Zend dynasty, and 
gained the throiui aftt'r a pro- 
longed struggle. The murder of 
his rival, and the massacre of the 
inhabitants of the towns which 
hiwl held out against him, show 
thi*. barbarity of his nature; hut 
lie had aounu ideas of policy, and 
was particularly malousof Russian 
iiitorference. He was kilbnl by 
his own followers. See Forster^s 
Journey from Benyal to Enyland 
(1708). 

Aghrim, Battlk of (duly 12, 
1091), 30 m. ft.w. of Atnhme, in 
Ireland. William lU.’s general, 
Ginkel, met and dofeatiid a com- 
biiuid Insh and French force, ad- 
IiCTcnts of James it., under St. 
Ruth, who was killed in the hatth>. 

Agincourt (Fr. Azmeoyrtl ■ 
Battle w.as fought on Oct. 25, 
1415. Henry V. of England, with 
alxmt 15,0(K) men, one-third of 
l\\c\\v arcA\ers, was o\)\X)S(hI l^y 
a\Y>\\t, FTe\\c\\ nndex tivc. 

ConstvdAe ol France, IV A\\>Te,t. 
The victory w.as complete in three 
hours. The French lost aVxnit 
1.0, (KK), of whom ra.any were 
‘gentle** among them being the 
eonstable, Duke of Alonyon, and 
Duke of Brabant. The English 
loss is varioiLsIy estimated at 
from 1,600 (as by St. K^^my) to 
under 200, among them the Duke 
of York and the Earl of Suffolk. 
See Le Fbvre’s (St. R^^my qires- 
ent at the liattle) fVironiV/ufi (1408- 
35), and Nicolas’s Hist, of the Battle 
of Agincourt (1827- usi jul compi- 
lation). 

Aglncourtt a British first-class 
cruiser launched inl86.5. Theship- 
name is associated with Duncan’s 
victory off Carapt^rdowu (1797), 
and Egypt (1801). 

Agio (Ttal.), rate of exchange 
between actual and face values of 
coinage or pajicr, or between the 
standards of aiffenmt ooimtricxi; 
also the amount ^of appreciation 
or depreciation from a customary 
rate of exchange. 


Aglra, tn., Catania, Sicily, 35 
m. N.w. of Catania, crowns a lofty 
hill (2,130 ft.) 9 ra. N. of its ry. 
stn. ; one of the oldest Sikel^n 
towns of Sicily; known in an- 
cient times as Apyrium, Hero 
Diodorus Siculus was bom. Pop, 
(1901) 17,634. 

Agis, three kings of Sparta 
(or Tour counting me legendary 
founder of the Agidie dynasty). 
Agis i. (ii.) reigned 427-397 u.c.; 
.several times invtidod Attica, and 
defeated the Athimians and their 
allies at Mantinea (418), and bo- 
si(‘ged Athens (405).— Agis ii. (hi.) 
reigned 338-331 B.c. ; endeavoun d 
to crush the Macedonian suprc'm- 
acy in Grec'ce during the absence 
of Alexander the Great in Asia.— 
Agis iii. (iv.), king from 245-241 
B.O., sought to revive the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, but was put to 
death by liis suspicious subjects. 
See Plutarch’s Life, and Alfieri’s 
tragedy Ayidc. 

Agistment, in English law an 
agreement by which the owikt of 
land, called ‘the agistor,’ allows 
cattle to pasture on his land, 
generally for hire. Th»‘ agistijr 
has no liim on the (tattle, and is 
liable for negligence. In agri- 
cultural holdings, agistecl cattlo 
not liable to be distrained for 
rent. 

Agitato, a term used in music, 
generally along with allegro or 
presfq, to denote a ri'stless and 
emotional stylo, 

Aglaophon, the name of two 
Greek painters, suppost'd to bo 
grandfather and grandson. The 
older Moiirished nhout tAH) B.(\: is 
famous as the father and instruct- 
or of 1’qJ.vgnotus and Aristojdioju 
The painting of the Winged l/ic- 
tory, mentioned by the scholiast 
on the Birds of Anstophais's, is 
svip\)Osed to \)e \^y him. Awthews 
mentAona two pic.twves l>y the 
yownget Vh. B.e.V-Thc Croiru- 
ing of Alcibiades, and Nemea with 
Aleihiades on her Knees. 

Agnadello, or Ghtara d’Adda, 
Battle ok (May 11, 1509). Here, 
after the league of Cam bray, 
the French, under Louis xii., de- 
feated the Venetians. 

Agnano, Lake of, Italy, 2i in. 
w. oT Naples, filled the basin of an 
extinct crater, but was draini'd in 
1870. The carbon -diox id(i watem 
are now used in baths. Near it is 
the famous Grotta del Cane. 

^ Agnates, or Agnatt, in Roman 
civillaw, were bloixi relations on 
the fathei-’s side, tracing their de- 
scent exclusively through males— 
e.g. one’s father’s brother’s child, 
but not one’s father’s sister’s child. 
Tn Scots law, agnates include all 
blood relations on the father’s 
side. 

Agncl,aFrench gold coinstnwk 
during the reign of Louis ix., hut 
not iLsod after the time of Charles 
IX. So called because it had a 
figure of the paschal lamb upon it. 



Agnes 

Agnes* St., a Roman virgin, 
martyr to the Ciiristian faith in 
the reign of Diocletian. At the 
ago of twelve she was publicly 
Immiliated and behe^uled. Her 
feast is the 21st January. 

Agnesi, Maria Gaktana (1718- 
90), an accomplished linjfuist and 
mathematician, was born in Milan. 
She succeeded her father as pro- 
fessor of inathematics at Bologna, 
and published Instituzioni Anali- 
tiche (1748). 

AgnI, in Hindu mythology god 
of fire and of the earth, to whom 
many Vedic hymns are address(^-d. 

Agnomen, a name added by the 
Romans to those of any person, 
to commemorate his services, or 
in allusion to his character— e.g. 
Cnajus Marcius Coriolanus, 

A g n 0 n e, tn. , Campobasso, 
Italy, on the w. slope of the 
Apennines, 22 m. N.w. of Campo- 
liasso ; metal industries (iron, cop- 
per, etc.). Pop. (1901) 10,1^J. 

Agnosticism.^ The word ag- 
nosticism was coined by Professor 
Huxley in 1809; but while the 
name is new, the thing is old. It 
may possibly have licen suggested 
to Huxley by the inscription which 
St. Paul found uikui an altar in 
Athens- A7vw(TT(^ Ocw, ‘To an 
unknown God ’ (Acts 17 : 2^). By 
its form it suggests, and, Huxley 
tells us, was meant to suggest, a 
tlieory the exact opposite of gnos- 
ticism, which was a vague and 
tlieosophical method of specula- 
tion widely prevalent in the early 
church. Agnosticism restricts our 
cognition to the, manifestations 
and transformations of matter 
and energy, and disclaims all 
JkiiowJedge of suiritual existonoe, 
whet/ier of Gofi or man. While 
acc(*pting the conclu.sions of sci- 
ence and sensible experience, it 
rejects, as unfounded conjecture, 
all assertions regarding the nn- 
sf‘,en. Agnosties do not deny t\\at 
Viebind the phenomena oi know- 
ing, feeling, and willing there 
wia?/ be a iX3rmanent entity or 
soul; but they maintain that noth- 
ing can 1 k) proved or disproved 
resfx^cting the soul’s distinct ex- 
istence, substance, or durability. 
Similarly, they admit that behind 
the material phenomena of the 
universe thenj may exist a Uni- 
versal Being; but they hold it 
impossible to determine whether 
or not the nature of this Being is 
conscious and spiritual. To all 
such questions there is but one 
answer; we do not know, and 
nothing leads us to supixiso that 
Ave shall ever know. At the same 
time, it ih to be remembered that 
agnostics emphatically protest 
against their views being con- 
founded with the dogmatic affir- 
mations of atheism and matori- 
alism^ inasmuch as the latter 
theories de.^rt the purely nescient 
attitude with regard to spiritual 
existence. History, however, ap- 
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pears to prove that much of reli- 
gious agnosticism tends to issue 
in ultimate scepticism. There are 
many shades and varieties of ag- 
nosticism, but all rea.soned anil 
systematic forms of it at the pres- 
ent day are Imsed more or less 
overtly upon the speiMilations of 
Kant. The ciinclnsion of Kant’s 
critical analysis of human reason 
is that we (;an hiow only the 
phenomenal, while such ideas as 
G<xi. the soul, and immortality 
can be aiiprehended only by prac- 
tical faith. The negative side of 
this theory has biMm adopted 
and popularized in Britain by 
Herbert Six^ncer, whose works 
prixsent the most elalxuato and 
impressive exposition of agnosti- 
cism to Ixi b.-wl in English. Ag- 
nosticism will always be found to 
rest upon a subjcTtive theory of 
knowledge, and can lie refuteii 
only by the demonstration that 
our knowledge of reality, so far 
as it goes, is genuine and trust- 
worthy. See Huxley’s Leoturn 
nrul J!!smy,% Herlx‘rt Spencer’s 
Fint Priticiplfs, and Leslie Ste- 
phen’s An Agnostic's Apology 
(1893). A masterly criticism of 
the theory is to be found in Dr. 

J ames Ward’s Attfitro/i 81/1 and A a- 
nosticism (Gifford Lectures, 1899) ; 
cj\ also Flint’s Agnosticism (1903). 

Agnostus, a trilobite common 
in tiio Cambrian rocks, is anatom- 
ically one of the simplest mem- 
U'rs of the group. 

Agnus Del (Lat. ‘Tiamb of 
God’), a title of our Tjord (John 
1 : 29), hene(5 a symliolical repre- 
.sentation of Christ iw a lamb with 
a halo, and .siip|x»rting a banner, 
as found in the aUacouihs, AJso 
a prayer which since the 6th etui- 
tiiry has been u.sed in the service 
of tlie mass— Aflfnns Dei, qvi toll is 
peemta miiidi, miserere nohis. In 
the Greek Church the elotli whieh 
c.<»vers t\\e. chaVvee is known as 
an Agnus Dei, tliis symbol being 
embroidered uium it. In niedi- 
leval heraldry and religion th(3 
Agnus Dei was associated with 
St. John, and was consequently 
borne by those under the patron- 
age of that saint. 

Agonc* scant, tn., W. .^frii^a, on 
Slave Coast, iK'tweeii Great and 
Little Popo. Pop. ‘29,999. 

Agonic Lines, imaginary lines 
on the oiirth’s surface connect- 
ing tho.se points where the mag- 
netic needle shows no declination. 
There are two .such —a smaller, 
eontained entirely in JSil)eria and 
China; and a larger, whiclipa-sses 
through Russia, the Indian Ocean, 
Australia, Antarc^tie Ocean, Bra- 
zil, Atlantic Ocean, and E. Canada. 

Agony Column, the column of 
newspapers in which advertise- 
ments riigarding missing relatives 
and friends, secret correspond- 
ence, etc., are inserted. The name 
derives fnnn the distress betrayed 
in many such advertisements. 


Agra 

Agora (Gr. ‘assembly’), the 
market-place of ancient Greek 
towns, corresponding to the Ro- 
man forum, and the centre of tho 
religious, commercial, and ixilit- 
ical life of the town or city. The 
m()st famous agorae were those of 
Elis and Athen.s, the latti'r being 
a large irregular area lK)rd(?red by 
the Acropolis, Colonos Agorjeus 
Hill, and the Areopagus Hill. 
See Pausanias, vi. 24, and Vitru- 
viu.s, V. 1 ; also Hirt’sD/e (Jeschichte 
(hr Baukumt heiden Altcn^ vol. iii. 
(1821-7), and Gardner’s Ancient 
Athens (1903). 

Agoraphobia (Gr. ‘fear of the 

public sTMiare’), a nervous disease 
eharacte ized l)y fear in certain 
situatiuiLs, usually large spaces. 
The patient suffers palpitation of 
the heart, trembling, coldness, and 
other symptoms of terror, which 
come upon him suddenly in tho 
markot-placi?, street, or theatre; 
ho will slink round tho edge of a 
square rather than cross it. Tin- 
rovement in general health, and 
cepiiig the luind well occupied, 
usually drive it away. 

Agoult, Marie Cath^irine So- 
phie T)K Flavkiny, Comtehsk d* 
(1895 76), French author under tho 
psemlonym ‘Daniel Stern,’ daugh- 
ter of Vioomto Flavigny and 
^farie Bethmann of tho Frank- 
fort banking famil.^ was educated 
in Paris; married Count d’ Agoult 
in 1827, but left him to live with 
Franz Tiiszt; travelled much in 
Switzerland, whore slio met 
George Sand, and in Germany 
and Italy. ’Fo Liszt she bon3 a 
sou and two daughters, of whom 
BJaiidino niarrieil Emile OlJivier, 
and (Josiina nmrrird first Hans 
von Billow, and Inter Richard 
Wagner. ‘Daniil Stem’ wrote 
Nflida (1845), an autobiographical 
r()manoe; Lei ires ripuUieaines 
GS4H); Hist, de la UMMion lie 
IS/fS VWA 3); Ivst/iii.H.st.'i Tiiorulcg 
ft poUiiqucs (1849), by wbiidi sho 
is ))i‘st known ; and Mes Sou venirs, 
M (1877). 

Agouti, a name applied to cer- 
tain S. Aniin’ican rodents, sjiecies 
of the genus D.asyprocta. Tlwy 
have thr(*e t(M\s on tno hind Iimb.«i, 
and all the ti^es end in hoofliko 
claws. 

Agra, chief tn., Agra (list., 
United Provinces, India, on tho 
r. bk. of tho Jumna, 129 ni. from 
Delhi. It was founded by the 
Mogul emixTor Akbar, who made 
it tne seat of government. The 
fort, which coiers a large area 
ni’ar the river, was built in 15()(). 
It is surrounded by high walls with 
red stone towers, but has not tho 
strength to resist mixlern systems 
of attack. Jeliangir cornmimijod 
tho palace, and erected Sikandra, 
the mausoleum of his father, Ak» 
Viar, and the tomb of Itmad-ud- 
Daula, his father-in-law. The 
Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosipie), the 
Jama Masjid, and the celebrated 
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^aj Mahal, a magnificent tomb of 
white marble, are monuments of 
the reign of 8hah J ehan, the son 
of Jehangir. The fort was cap- 
tured from the Mahratttus by Lord 
Lake in 1^)3. In 1857 Agra st<^ 
a siege of some months during 
the mutiny. It is an important 
market for grain and sugar. The 
chief induKtrifS are shoes, gold 
lace, and delicate* mosaic work. 
Pop. (1901) 188,022. Pop. of dist. 

‘ ‘ 1,(0),528. - The Agra 


lANAii, for irrigation and naviga- 
tion, tai)8 the Jumna 10 m. below 
Delhi, and re-entera 20 m. Ixilow 
Agra, with Vjranchoa to tliat city 
and to Muttra. 

Agram (Croat. Zagreb; Hung. 
Zdgrdb). (1.) County, Croatia, 
Hungary, 1,573 sq. m., and pop. 
(1900) 477,740. (2.) Chief. tn. of 

Croatia, and an archieniscopal 
see of Hungary, near the 1. bk. of 
the 8ave, 13i) m. by rail n.b. of 
Fiurne. Marmfactures of linen, 
tobacco, and hides. Pop, (19(K)) 
57,090. 

Agrapha of Jesus. See Logia. 

Agraphia, a nervous complaint, 
anamgous to aphasia. The pa- 
tient IS upable to write what he 
ineans ; his i)en sets down mean- 
ingless combinations of words or 
syllabh's. 

Agrarian Laws. See Land 
Laws. 

Agrarian Party, a political 
party of Gcn’inaiiy representing 
the agricultural interest. Tt orig- 
inated alKiut the year 1809, and 
first made its influence felt in the 
elections of 1874. For some years 
it wivs a free-trade party, but 
it has recently been tlie zealous 
advf)cate of heavier rates against 
the importation of foreign agricul- 
tural pnKlucts. The official tit le of 
the socie^ is ‘ The Heformers of 
German Taxation and Economy.’ 

Agreement. See Contract. 

Agricola, CNiBus .Tumcs (37- 
93 A.]).), son of Julius Gnreinus 
and Julia Pnxjilla. Ho was one 
of the highest type of Romans 
under the; early empin*, an up- 
right, able man, a gofxl gover- 
nor, and a com])etent general. He 


85 he governed Britain, and did 
much to reduce the island to ord(?r 
and civilization ; ho penetrated 
oven north of the Forth, perhaps 
of the Tay, and defeated the Cam- 
donians in a battle whereof tlie 
site is uncertain. From 85 to 93 
ho lived in Rome; some say he 
was iioisoned by the oi^er of the 
Emperor Domitian. His Life was 
written by his son-in-law Tacitus; 

Oburch and Brodribb 
Townshend 

(1894). 

Agricola, Geoko, whoso real 
name was Bauer (1494-1555), the 
founder of the mcxlern science of 
mineralogy, and a valued teacher 


of pr^tical mining in Germany ; 
practised as a physician at Chem- 
nitz (1531 onwards) ; wrote De Re 
Metallina (1631: trans. into Ger- 
man Rergwerksouch^ 1657), and Dc 
Natura Fossilium (1657). 

Agricoia, Johann, originally 
Schnittbr or Schneider, also 
called Magisteu IsLEimis, from 
his birthplace (14!)2- 1.566), was in 
1526 sfint by Luther to establish 
the Protestant Church at Frank- 
fort. From 1526-36 he preached 
and taught in bis native town 
of Eislelxjn, and in 1536 was 
appointed to a chair at Witten- 
Vierg, which ho had to resign be- 
cause of his opposition to Luther 
and Mclanclitnon. In 1.540 he be- 


and the subjects certainly over- 
lap. each other, and cannot be 
entirely separated. Forestry^ so 
far as the planting and cultiva- 
tion of woods are concerned, ma^f 
be regarded as a branch of agri- 
culturc, as also must the impixive- 
ment and management of pastures 
and other forms of grass land. The 
width of the subject is best real- 
ized by considering the various 
mattera which must engage the 
attention of a landowner. Be- 
sides cultivated farms, he may 

a iss extensive woods, gra/.ing 
, rivers, lakes, and streams, 
all of which are capable of devel- 
opment. The cultivated laud can- 
not tilled without implements. 



The 2"aj Mahal, or 'Peerless TmnW Agra, 


came court chaplain to Joachim 
ir. at Berlin, lie assisted in 
drawing up the .Augsburg In- 
terim. His collection of German 
p^roverlw was published in Low 
German (1528), and in High 
German (1629). He also wrote 
many theological works. 8oo 
Kawerau, Johann Agricola (1881); 
and Latendorf, Agricola's Sprich- 
wdrier (1862). 

. Agriculture. The prtisent ar- 
ticle is devoted to general con- 
siderations: first, with regard to 
the limits of the science ; and 
secondly, with regard to the more 
outstanding changes which have 
marked the history of British ag- 
nculture.. 

There is some risk of confus- 
ing horticulture with agriculture; 


cottages, farm-houses, and farm- 
buildings ; while both it and the 
pastures require a varied know- 
ledge of live stock. The interests 
involved arc therefore very numer- 
ous, and it is scarcely too much to 
say that, for the thorough under- 
standing of them all, every branch 
of human knowl^ge must be laid 
under contribution. Agriculture 
demands a knowledge of the soil, 
atmosphere, clirnatcj, and meteor- 
ology. Still more directly does it 
involve a knowledge of vegetable 
life, not only as regards crops, but 
also weeds, crop enemies, funpid 
attacks, and poisonous and injuri- 
ous plants. Grasses alone form iv 
group of the first interest to far- 
mers. In ascending series, all the 
phenomena of animal life are ob- 
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servable in live stock—the anat- 
omy, physiology, pathology, and 
treatment of animals in iioaltli 
and disease, besides questions of 
hoil^ity. variation, natural selec- 
tion, hybridization, aiid acclima- 
tization. Chemistry is required 
in the study of the soil, fertilizer^ 
feeding stuffs, and the composi- 


tion of plants. Geology throws 
light on the distribution and origin 
of soils, the presence of springs or 
of, water-bearing strata, and on 
land drainage. Zoology opens up 
to us the study of noxious insecti 
and of the devastating effects ot 
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entozoa on live stock. Of late 
years bfvcteriology has IxM-Ui shown 
to intimately concerned witli 
nitrification in the soil, fcnncnta- 
tion and putrefaction, and the 
variations in cheese and butter in 
different districts. Sterilization 
and serous inoculation for tulier- 
cle, anthrax, and other diseases, 


all form parts of the theory of 
agriculture. Further, agricultu- 
ral science requires engineering 
knowledge for construction, drain- 
age, and reclamation, as also a 
knowledge of machinery and im- 
plements. It demands no small 
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knowledge of physics and mathe- 
matics. 

Antiquity Aqriculiure,-~'T\mt 
the two principal branches of agri- 
culture should )30 distinctly sepa- 
rated in Gen. 4 : 2 is remarkable. 
‘Abel was a keeper of sheep, but 
Cain was a tiller of the grrmnd.’ 
Very primitive tribi's cultivab^ 
the ground, and pos.s(‘ss cattlo, 
sheep, and liorsos. Some know- 
ledge of the art of agriculture 
must therefore be assumed. ^ The 
facts that wheat does not exist in 
the wild form, and that no truly 
wild horse exists in the w^orld, 
show the antiquity of agriculture. 
Sh(‘ei) have Ikh'Ii domesticat'd so 
long that it is dihieult to connect 
them with any truly W'ild jn'oto- 
typ(;, and the saiiu" sr'ems to Iw 
true ()f domesticated cattle in a 
naxliliod dcgn'c. Kfforts to trace 
the origin of European cattUi t(» 
three ty])es, all noNV I'xtinct as 
absolutely wild animals, have 
IxM'n fairly succ('ssfulj but Ihs 
pHuiiiicnius (Aurochs) is the only 
one which exists in a semi-wild 
condition in the wuld cattle of 
Chillingham l^irk, Northumljfir- 
land, ( 'adzowF or«‘st, EanarkshiR', 
and in imrts of Russia and Hun- 
gary. Huimprovctl races of shec')) 
an) generally (►f varied colour: but 
the(‘lfortsof Jacob to breed sheep 
to piirlicular eoUuirs afford evi- 
dence that cattle and sheep wyro 
l>ml with care in the earliest 
times. Charred grains of wdieat 
an(l barh'y have l)ecn found in 
Switzerland on tlie site of anci(‘nt 
lake (hycllings, and the Ixuies of 
domesticat’d animals have Ix-’cn 
n'covcrcd from tlie iweliistoric 
kitchen-middens in Denmark and 
elscwliere. 

Implements. - The earliest 
plough was pro])ably a iH)inte<l 
stick cinuTcd or shod with iron at 
the end. Aetjording to St<‘r)hcns 
[The Book qf the Farm, 1^12), a 
plough of this kin<l, knowm as the 
caschrom, was in use sixty ycai’S 
ago in some of tin* Outer J lebrides 
and in Sky('. 

The (*arly Saxon idoiigh, as de- 
picted in the Harhd.an Mss., re- 
sembled the caschrom, but was 
drawn by tw'o bullocks from a 
central shaft. The imph*rneut w<is 
(’ll ti rely of wood, and of the form 
of a pickaxe, one limb of which 
was hold by the plougliman, while 
the other scarified the soil. 

The ancient Egyptian plougli 
w’as the same in principle, the 
strain on the share b(‘ing nduived 
bva rope. The natives Egyptian 
plough of the present day is of 
very similar construction. 

The mould-board or turn-furrow 
was at first a fiat kiard. still used 
on the old Kentish gallows tuni- 
wrest plough. It is fastened by 
a wcxxlen or iron peg, and Is 
transferred from side to side of 
the plough at the end of every 
furnnv. 
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Agriculture in the Eleventh Century. 

(From A CAlendar of the tvolvo mouths prefixed to an Eugliab Hjru iiarlum.) 
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The other tillage implements 
were at first corresix^ndingly 
primitive. The harrow was of 
brushwood or thorns wattled 
through a frame; and the roller 
was a cylindrical boll of a tree 
fitted with axle ends, and attached 
to a frame. ^ Harrows consisted of 
straight, pointed iron teeth, fixed 
at the points of intersection of a 
squan) framework of hard wo(jd, 
ploughs, harrows, and rollers wiTO 
the only tillage implements. The 
seed was sown from a basket or a 
shes^t by hand ; the crop was reajjed 
by sickles, threshed by flails, and 
wimiowed by a shovel in the wind. 

Tillage implements have re- 
tainixl their original typo, but 
they have been altert'd in form 
and material. 1 ron and steel have 
superseded wood, and steam has 
in many cases taken the place of 
manual and horse lal^ur. The 
mcxlern plough is an instrument 
for inverting the soil. Slic^e after 
slice is cut by the horizontal sharo 
and the vertical coulter, and is 
turned over by the Ixjautifully 
curved mould -^ard with the 
Iciust possible friction. Its parts 
are adjustable for al biring the 
depth and width of the furrow. 
The modern harrow is cither 


rhomboidal or zigzag in its iron 
framework, in order that the teeth 
may not follow each other in the 
same track. The roller is of iron, 
divided into segments to avoid 
surging in turning ; in the cIckI- 
crushers and ring-rollers it is com- 
poj^l of tooth(3d or edged discs, 
which pulverize or cut the hard 
clods. Steel-tooth cultivators or 
scarifiers are sometimes use<i in 
preference to ploughs, but the 
older implement maintains its 
position as the chief cultivating 
instrument. The latest innova- 
tion in cultivating machinery is 
the ‘digger,’ which is devised to 
pulverize the soil by a series of 
revolving blades which at once 
bixmk up the earth and produce 
a stied - bed. In Britain this 
system has not refilaced the usual 
methuls of reducing the soil by 
ploughing, harrowing, and roll- 
ing, and that because pulveriza- 
tion is best aecomplislicd througli 
weather proci'ssas. Alternations 
of frost and thaw, of rain and dry 
weather, assist tillage; and the 
farmer rc'lies upon the aid of the.se 
natural forces in producing a tilth. 
Winter ploughing exposes the up- 
turned furrow to the influences 
of w(\ather; and a tilth so pro- 
duced is superior to a fonied one, 
which IS very liable to ‘run to- 
gether ’ after a heavy fall of rain. 
Steam cultivation was at one 
time expected to Wivolutionize 
tillage ; but there are many opera- 
tions connected with agriculture 
in which steam cannot Ikj con- 
veniently employed. Within re- 
cent years electric power has been 
used with success. 


Sowing implements include 
drills and broad-casters. Drills 
are in universal use for turnips 
and all root-crops, and aro gener- 
ally employed in sowing corn. 
But it is in the former that they 
are of the gi*eatest value; for in 
corn -growing there is no superior- 
ity in a drilled as compared with 
a oroad-cast crop, esixicially when 
the land-presser has ljct-*n ui«d to 
form grooves for the reception of 
the; scattered seed. 

The greatest improvements in 
implements are seen in all pro- 
cesses for securing and preparing 
crops for market. Mowing-ma- 
chines, reapers, self-bind(;rs, hay- 
tedders, horse - rakes, stackers, 
loaders, elevators, threshing-ma- 
chines, winnowcr.s, screens, may 
Ixi mentioned as among the most 
imiiortant inventions which were 
jKTfected during the sec’ond half 
of the 10th century. Not less 
imiHjrtant arti tha^ imphmients 
which have been introduced for 
the preparation of crops for homo 
eousumption by live stock, such 
as chaff-cutters, c.ake- breakers, 
grist mills, turnip pulpers ana 
shredders, and Ixiifers or steamers. 
Liistly, there are the important 
dairy implements, such as cream 
separators, improved churns, 
cheese-tubs, chee^se- presses, but- 
ter-work^ milking machines, 
deep -sitting vessels for ereaiii- 
raismg, sterilizers, and a niiinbt^r 
of smaller appliances for the 
improved manipulation of dairy 
produce. 

3/a?nmn(7.— This becomes ne- 
cessary only when land has lx.*en 
to some degn*c (‘xhausted of its 
available plant food. A(;cording 
to Jethro Tull, inventor of drilling 
and of hors(i-h(H;ing, tillage may 
take the place of manure. By 
thorougli tillage he grt‘w wheat 
year after year on the same 

K ind without manuring. He 
that the decay of straw 
and dung in the soil was useful 
only in causing such a separation 
in the particles of earth as to 
reduce them to the condition of 
plant food to the soluble 
condition. He denied the lictual 
manurial value of dung, and at- 
tributed its beneficial effect to 
its fermentative and comminutivo 
action on the soil. In his day 
farmyard dung was pnictically 
the only manure in constant 
use, and his view was, no doubt, 
partly correct. The mechanical 
effect of decaying vegetable and 
animal niatter in dividing and 
pulyerizing soil is fully allowed, 
as is also the solvent effect of 
the carbonic acid evolved during 
decay upon the mineral matter 
of the soil. 

Farmyard manure, when en- 
riched oy meal and cake resi- 
due's, is a complete manure, as 
it contains every constituent re- 
moved by crops. 


The great value of dung depends 
largely on its composite nature, 
but also on its durability and on 
its cumulative effect when ap- 
plied at the usual intervals of 
time. Its slow decay within fne 
soil liberates its mineral and nitro- 
genous elements gradually; and 
as its decay is arrested at tem- 
peratures approaching freezing- 
point and is accelerated in sum- 
mer heat, its materials are most 
available at those periods of the 
year when vegetation is most 
vigorous. Farmers who maintain 
a large lieacl of live stock are com- 
paratively iiidc]X)iident of the so- 
called artificial manures, and rely 
principally upon dung. 

It was only by the aid of (^emis- 
try that the true value ann com- 
position of farmyard manure was 
revealed, and the same knowledge 
suggested other substances which 
miglit 1x3 used as additional sources 
of plant fo{)d. Bones were found 
to contain phosphates and nitro- 
genous matter, and were crushed 
and ap])lied tt) th(3 land early in 
the 19th century. Lime had always 
been known as a valuable fertilizer. 
Liebig discovered the beneficial 
action of sulphuric acid uponlxmes 
in making tlu? phosphoric acid sol- 
uble, and gave us the first super- 
phosphati^ Sir J ohn Lawes intro- 
due(‘d miniTal siiiK^rphosphati'S 
manufactured from coprolites, and 
lat(u* from various mineral phos- 
phates. By chemical analysis, 
various substanciis were found to 
c()ntain plant f(xxl in the fonii of 
nitrates, phosphates, potash salts, 
lime, magnesia, etc., and the.so 
became the source of artificial 
manures. Guano has been im- 
portecl ill enormous quantities; 
and nitrate f»f soda, or Chile salt- 
H'tre. as it was first calUxl, was 
ound on the western slqpi^s of the 
Andes, and lHx.*ame an important 
fertilizer. At the prasent time 
artificial manures are manufac- 
tun?d from many materials, in- 
filuding natural phosphates, fish, 
bl()(xl, basic cinder, Ixine^s, potash 
salts, guano, cotton-sced meal, and 
many other substances. 

All excrements or remains of 
anim.als and of plants are valu- 
able manures. Among these may 
Ix.^ mentioned town sewage, pou- 
drette (prepared human excre- 
ment), wool, nair, seaweed, and the 
refuse from slaughter-houses, tan- 
yards, glue-works, and fish-curing 
e-stablisimients. 

The value of a miinure depends 
upon its richness in phosphoric 
acid, nitrogenous matter, and ix)t- 
ash. Of these, phosphoric acid and 
nitrates are in greatest demand, 
because they are removed from 
the soil in the forms of Ixme, 
flesh, and grain. Nitrates are the 
more neceaWy on account of thqir 
tendency to wash through the soil, 
or to .sink below the reach of the 
roots of plants. 
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Composts of weeds and vepfc- 
tablo refusci, road scrapings, ditcli 
cloiinings, and ‘dirt’ of all kinds, 
a% well as the dead bodies of ani- 
mals, are all, in different degrees, 
useful fertilizers. This is also true 
of green crop manure, and is the 
reason for the custom of ploughing 
in vetches, green rye, lupins, mus- 
tard, or any otlK^r growing erop. 
Other gem;ral maiiur(\s are oil 
cak(}S, such as rape cake, cotton- 
seed cake, bruised cake; as well 
as Ixians, i)ease, the cereal grains, 
and other feeding stuffs. Hai)c 
cake is often applied dire(;tly to 
the land; but tlie usual metiiod 
is to pa^s these ju'oducts through 
the animals of the farm, and to 
n^cover the unappp)priated por- 
tion, or ‘food residues,’ iii the 
dung. 

Gt'iKiral or ‘complete’ manures 
may also be compounded artifici- 
ally by mixing salts of phosphoric 
acid (phosi)liates), nitrates, sul- 
phates, ix)taHh salts, gypsum, etc., 
so as to imitate, the comiKwition 
of farmyard mauur(\ TluTCi is 
no n'Jison why tlus fertility of land 
should not be kept un by such 
mixtures ; and examples of the 
growth of many crops of wheat, 
barley, and oats year aft(‘r y('ar 
for sixty years Ijy their iikwks 
are now reciorded in tin* llotham- 
sted Memoirs. 

CiU'bonaceous Hr. - Ani- 

mal and vegetable l)o(li(*s are 
composed larg(‘ly of water aiid 
Carbohydrates, such as fat, oil, 
starch, sugar, gum, mucilage, and 
cellulose. These conibinatioiis of 
carbon and the oh‘m(*ntsof water, 
hydrogen and oxygen, arcj of no 
direct manuriid value in the soil, 
Injcausc growing plants obtain 
tlami directly from the air through 
their leaves. Moreover, carbon 
accuTMulates in all soils through 
the fall and decay of leaves and the 
death of plant.s and animals. Kit- 
tile soils are rich in carbonaceous 
matter, but thi're is abim<lant 
evid(»nco to prove that the roots 
of plants absorb only solutions of 
mineral salts and of nitrates, and 
that th(3 carlxmaccious matter is 
entirely derived from th(^ atinos- 
phen*. No organic material en- 
ters the roots of plants. Decaying 
matter is, indocxl, repugnant to 
growing roots, and is nutritive 
only after its complete resolution 
into pure salts. Plants feed ut^on 
watery solutions of salts derivctl 
from the decay of organic matter. 

Rotation of Ci'opn. Tlie main- 
tenance of fertility in soils is also 
secured by proper rotation or suc- 
coasion of crops. The crop resi- 
dues— that is, the r(X)ts, stubble, 
haulm, and fallen leaves of crops— 
rank among the m^t im]X)rtant 
fertilizers. Thus, tne roots of 
clover are peculiarly rich in nitro- 
genous matter, which is converted 
into nitrates of lime and potash, 
and formsan excellent preparation 
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for wheat. Similarly, root-crop 
residues furnish a valuable manure 
for l)arley, oats, or wheat. Jlence 
the Norfolk four-course rotation 
of rooU^ barley ^ clover^ and tt heai 
is based uixm scientific principles. 
Fallowing exix>.ses the soil to at- 
mospheric changes which dissolve 
the mineral matter in the soil, and 
encourage nitrification, witli great 
Ix^nefit to smtceeding crops. The 
old three-field course of the t‘arly 
Teutons was obligatory in Anglo- 
Saxon times. In the ancient in- 
stitution of the ‘mark,’ or area 
marked out ainl appropriat<*d by 
eacli gemeinde or village cjominiiii- 
ity, tlie arabk* mark was divided 
into three fields, one of which was 
fallow, one. winttT com (wjjcat), 
and one .summer corn (oats or bar- 
ley). This a])pears to hav^^ Ix'cn 
the original form of the Knglish 
rotation of fallow-wheat-oats, or 
fallow - wh(‘at - lx‘ans, whi< ‘h was 
general at an early i xu'iod. Accord - 
ing to Thoi-old Ungm-s, a.ral>lc laud 
in th«‘ llhli century was giuK ‘rally 
half in fallow and half in corn. 
T1 h 5 system of bare fallowing onc<.; 
in two or thr(*e years continued, 
('.specially in the threi^ • course 
form, until the close of tb(‘ 17th 
century, wlien turnips lx*gau to 
form a r(*gular crop. A.s turnip 
husljandry (»xtended, greatiu' at- 
timtioii was d(‘voted to tiu* winter 
feeding of (tattle, and this gave ri.sc', 
to the general improvement in live 
stock which markc'd the later 
tion of the hSth century. The 
four-course rotation above men- 
tioned lx.*eam<*, with nnKlitiea- 
iion.s, th(5 modm’ii .syst(‘m of 
crop])ing. Tt is vari(‘d by alln\y- 
ing the el<»ver or seeds to remain 
down for two or more > <*:irs, giving 
rise to fiv(! and six eours<‘ rota- 
tions, and by the intrcMluetion of 
other crops, such ns sainfoin or 
|K)tat<x_*s. The system of shc(‘p- 
folding on r(K)t and h wider crops 
has j)rov<‘d of the fii-st im|K>rtan( e 
in arable farming on light lands, 
and has greatly addixl to the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

Live >S7orA'.— Originally, cattle, 
sheep, and oilier live .stock, were 
associated w'ith n.atiiral iiastures. 
It is imrxissible to regard moun- 
tain slieep- walks nn<l uncultivated 
plains as agricultural land, and 
therefore iiastoralami agricultural 
pursuits have 1xh*u consid(^red as 
separate from one anotluT, and in 
some degree as rivals. In ordt'r 
of tiniii pa.st()ral wcupation must 
have prec(»d(id agriculture, as more 
8uite(i to trilml life 1 m * f ore prop- 
erty in land was strictly denned. 
Hunting would come first, and 
flocks and herds of domi'sticated 
animals would naturally folkyw. 

In mixed fanning there is al- 
ways a fair proix^rtion of arable 
to paature land, and the two in- 
dustries are carried on togethc'.r. 
In mixlem agriculture sh(M3]) and 
cattle are kept uixm the produce 
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of arable land as much as ui:K)n |)as- 
ture. Live stock forms an (*ssen- 
tiallink in the .system of manuring, 
and Ix^comeii the mcians whereby 
Vlie land is kept in go(xl condition. 
Attempts have Imm.'ii made to dis- 
l)en.se with live stock, and to keep 
up the f(»rtility of land by chem- 
ical mnnur**s ; and there apix'ars 
to Ix^ no roast)!! wliy these; .sliould 
not lx; sueee.s.sful. A tiii!e mny 
come i!! which the re(]ui!*einenta 
of vastly larger jx)pulations may 
r(?strict live .stock a!id increase tlu' 
art'a of land imder com ; but i!i 
th(‘ ])rcsc!it order livt* stock aixl 
(•orn-growi!ig g«) well together, 
and the most siicct'ssful farmers 
iiifliiK' ttjwjirds live stock, as more 
profitable tlm!i corn-growi!ig. 

The high pri(‘c of meat, a!id the 
still higlu'r and tnon; rt'inuner- 
ativc |)riccs obtai!icd for first-rate 
hrci*<li!ig animals (iM)th of which 
arc likely toconti!iuc), have stimu- 
lated the hivt'ding of improved 
.'^tock, especially i!i the I'nited 
Kingdom. 

As alrca<ly jx)inted out, the 
i!npro\cmc!it in livt; stix^k in 
tlu; st'cond half of the IHth c('n- 
tury was in grc'at iiart a conse- 
quence of tlu; extension of luniip 
husbandly. The si'cond hair, 
and the whole of the lUth cell- 
tury, \\crc inarkt'd by extraor- 
dinary interest and entlmsiasm in 
the breeding of inq)rov(‘d stock. 
The priet‘s given for animals of 
the higlu'st (luality have often 
amount(‘d to thousands of pounds; 
and gtK)d bn'cding «*attle ar(' f ro- 
ll muitly sold for Imndreds, and 
sheei) for sixty, eighty, and a 
hmulred guineas each, Fn .some 
instances a thousand guincjui 
have been giviai for om* ram. 
'I'lie first great inqirover of live 
stoc'k in England ^\;ls Kobert 
l»ak(‘V\ell of J)ishley, liOiiglilior- 
oMgh, in Jicieestershire. Ife im- 
l)roved the old Knglisli cart-horse, 
and established the longfiorn race 
of cattle and the impro\ed Jjcices- 
ter or I >ishlev sheej). 1 1 is exjimplo 
wjis tellowed by tlu; brot hers (.’oi- 
ling of Harm]>fo!i and Ketton, in 
the county of Durham, who arc 
regarded as the founders of the 
shorthorn breed of cattle; by the 
Cull(‘ys, who fouiuhxl tlu; IkmliT 
L«‘iee.ster sheep; and hy the Ell- 
mans of (ilynde, in Sussex, who 
were the first breedersof improved 
Southdown ahe.<‘]>. Tlu; inovi;- 
meiit was eontimicd hy nnrat'rous 
intellig(‘nt breeilers until all kiiuls 
of live stock were brought to tluur 
prc.siMit p<*rf(*ction. It W'<)nld oc- 
cujiy many pag(*a to give even an 
outline of the ri.s(* and progress 
of H(;r(;ford, Devon, Sussex, Nor- 
folk, Highland, Alxuckxm-Angu.s, 
Ayrsliire, and other brc'cxls of 
cattle. Equally important ]ia.s 
been the rise of the; imiirovod 
Lin(H)ln, the Shropshire, Oxford. 
Suffolk, Hampshire, and sev(‘nil 
other breeds of sheep, all of which 
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have been devol»)pod by judinious 
crossing and subsequent selecjtion 
of the best tyixjs. The improved 
races of live stock all arrive earlier 
at maturity, and that by years, 
months, or weeks, according to 
the class of animal. Thus, before 
the time of liakewell, the ox was 
rarely fattened lx?foro five years 
old, whereas welbbred steers will 
now fatten read i ly at two y(»ars old . 
‘Four-year-old, wether mutton’ 
wjus the attractive phrase adopted 
by butchers even fifty years ago in 
K^eommending their joints ; now, 
mutton is killed at from ten to 
sixtt'cn months old. Pigs, and 
ev(*u poultry, share in the same 
early maturity. Well-bred cattle 
will fatten upon a less nutritious 
diet than badly-bred ones. A 
sfiorthorn bull now in possession 
»»f the writer is quite fat, although 
he feeds on nothing but water- 
iiK^adow hay, whi(;h is an inferior 
fixlder. Well-bred sows may 
eiusily lie too fat for breeding even 
after having Ijeen turiuxl into a 
.*%traw yard, with nothing but 
wut(T and what they forage for 
in the form of stray grains in 
the straw. Another peculiarity 
of well-br(Hl animals is their uni- 
fonnity of tyjx\ colour, form, or 
whatever may Ixi the, object of 
the breed. These qualities W(ugh 
enormously in fixing the mon(\y 
value of individuals. 

High-bred stock, need not be 
delicate, liecauwi it is in the power 
'J fm'oders to develop constitu- 
tional vigour as mucli as any other 
Quality. 8till, it must bo allowtnl 
that proixuisity to fatbui is in- 
consistent w'ith gre^t fecnindity 
or with deep milking, and that it 
would bo unreasonable to i^xiKise 
valuable animals to unfavourable 
conditions of piisturagoor w(*ather. 
On the oth(*r hand, many br(M*dera 
of first-rat(! shorthorns keep their 
cows and young stock out of doors 
lx>th summer and winter. 

Farm ■ Buildings. — Good ani- 
mals need not be accommodated in 
luxurious buildings. Some of the 
liest shorthorns have lived un- 
d(‘r thatch and roughly-timWed 
sheds, sometimes sadly out of re* 
pair. Extiensive buildings are no 
sign of g(K)d farming, and do not 
form a necessary feature of first- 
rite management. Comfort, venti- 
lation, and drainage arc the three 
eswntials, and these may Ix) ob- 
t lined by, the use of cheap and 
easily a vai lable materials. Cattle 
will do as well in an extemixirized 
straw yard fenced with hurdles 
and shdtend by straw ricks as in 
^emoRtelaliorate stalls and yards. 
Good buildings are certainly an 
advantage, but it must not bo for- 
gotten that they occupy a subsidi- 
ary place in comparison with good 
cultivation and good stock. 

See the articles on special agri- 
cultural subjects; also Journals 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
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the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, and the Bath and West of 
Englaivd Society. For tniatment 
of scientific agriculture, 2'he 
Bothamsted Memoirs. For gen- 
eral agriculture (and agricultural 
chemistry). The Farm Series; 
Wrightson’s Agricultural Text’ 
hook. Fallow and Fodder Crops, 
and Principles of Agriculture. 
For cattle, horses, and sheep, Vin- 
ton’s Live Stock Series; Cassell’s 
Downton Series for soils and 
manure, crops, and live .st(X)k ; 
(Curtis’s Estate Management ; 
Hailey Denton’s Htmestimh qf 
England. J. C. Morton’s Gyclo- 
padia qf Agriculture (1850-2) is 
still one of the lx?st l^iks of 
reference. The best agricultural 
ncwspaixrs are the Agriniltnral 
Gazette, the Mark Lane Express, 
the Live Stock Jouinial., the North 
British Agriculturist, the Farmer 
awl Stock’kcepcr. 

lIisToiir OF Hritish Aortcul- 
TU RE. —The issue in l.W, by Sir A. 
Fitzhcrlx.*rt, of The Bmk of Hus- 
bandry, r(iputed to be the first 
English treatise, on the subject, 
mark(;d the lx‘ginniug of a new 
(;ra of agricMilture, the progress 
of which is chroniclal by various 
subsequent writers, the chief of 
whom in Qu(*en Elizalx'tli’s reign 
were Tusst.‘r, G<K)ge, and Sir 1 lugli 
Platt. Tusser’s Hu ml red Points 
of Ifushamlry app(*an*(l in 1502 
(tlui biisis of The Whole Art of 
Husbandry, by Captain G. Mark- 
ham, 1031), Gouge’s Four Books of 
Husbandry in 1577, and Platt’s 
Jewel Houses qf Art and Nature 
in 1504. From these and other 
records we learn that in Tudor 
tim(*.s enclosures fnun common 
lands were numerous in England. 
Th(\se (niclosuros were ius!5ociatcd 
W'ith two distinct movemimts 
(1.) The old three-field system, in- 
volving scattered strips, eommon 
rights, and customary cultivation, 
gave way to a systt'm of inde- 
pendent, solid holdings, with en- 
couragement forindividual energy 
and initiati ve. Tusser praises the 
system of ‘seveiulty.’or enchxsed 
farming, and ixiints put its supe- 
riority to the ‘champion,’ or oiion- 
ficld system. (2.) But simulta- 
neously with this movement there 
occurred, under the stimulus of 
the high price of wfxil, a steady 
conversion of arable land into pas- 
ture, and the fencing of large areas 
into sht^ep-walks, which n^sulted 
in rural depcmulation and social 
discontent. Hops were brought 
in and cultivated early in the 
Ifith century ; hemp and flax were 
common croj^; hedges were intro- 
duced into Sc()tlana and Ireland, 
and potatoes into Fmgland (1586), 
but for aVxiut two hundred years 
the latter were only grown in the 
garden. The union of the crowns 
of England and Scotland in 1603, 
and the peace and security which 
followed, led to the incretuae of 
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population, and a demand for 
nioi'c and better food. Red clover 
and turnips (then sown broadcast) 
were known as field crops in l^ir- 
folk about the middle of the iTth 
century; but it w'as more than 
fifty years later liefore they were 
gn^wn generally in the northern 
and distant parts of the country. 
A great agricultural revival was 
begun in Britain in the 18th cen- 
tury, chiefly towiirds the end of 
the latter half of that period. 
The Norfolk four-course system 
of cropyiing was introduced by 
Viscount Townshend, who scttl'xi 
at Rainliam in 1730; and progress- 
ive farmers grow turnip crops m 
rows, and after 171)0 also sw'cdes, 
as field crops. Drill husbandry 
and horse-ho(?ing W'ercMntroducea, 
as we have said, by Jethro Tull, 
who began to practise it in Ber- 
wickshire in 1701. He published 
his bf)ok on the subject in 1731. 
An imimived English seed-drjll 
appeared in ITKl, a threshing-mill 
in 1788, a w'innower or corn-dresser 
in 1781), an improvement on the 
horst^-hoe in 1791), a hay and straw 
press in 1790, and a chaff-ciitt(*T 
won a gold menial of the Society 
of .Arts in 171)7. Robert Bakej- 
well (1725 95) intriKluced, in con- 
iK'otion with Leicester shec'p and 
longhorn cattle, the system of 
consanguineous brecnling, 'which 
has liceii crnployenl, and is still 
practis(‘d, although at times in a 
modified form, m the imi)rove- 
nicnt of all elasse's of live stock. 
The show of the Smithfield Club 
(1798) and that of the Bath and 
West of England Society (1777) 
were established to encourage the 
breeding of .aniuials of improved 
quality. The Highland ana Agri- 
cultural Se)cioty eif Scotland as- 
sumed its early form in 1784, lyith 
the object of encouraging High- 
land industries. The (lhair of 
Agriculture and Rural Economy 
in Edinburgh University was 
ft)unded in 1790 ; and, drawing its 
students chiefly from the farming 
and landed clas8(3s, it has exer- 
cist'd for more than a century a 
direct influence on the agriculture 
of the country. 

The formation of the first Board 
of Agriculture in 1793, with Lord 
Somerville as president^ and Ar- 
thur Young as its distinguished 
secretary and chronicler, gave a 
great impetus to the develop- 
ment of a higher type of British 
agrieulturtx The investigations 
of that Ixxly, and the surveys of 
the agricultural practices in vari- 
ous counties of England (several 
vols., 1768-70), together with the 
accounts o! the secretary’s tours 
of inspection in Ireland (1780), in 
France (171^), and in Italy (1788), 
materially guided the movement 
which led to many agricultural 
improvements during the early 
years of the 19th century. The 
latter part of the 18th and the 
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firat quarter of the 19th c(‘iitury 
witnessed the enclosure of vast 
areas of wastes, commons, and 
o|X5n-field farms, on which, on 
account of the ^ community of 
rights and diversity of interests, 
improv( 3 d agricultural practices 
had hitherto lxH‘n inipossil)l(i. It 
is said that fully acres 

wen? eneloS(Ml Ijt^twwn 17|>0 and 
18i). (Ireat landowner pioneers 
like FruiKMs, Duke of Iknlford (d. 
ITO), ami T. W. Coke of llolkham 
(created Earl of Jj(neest(3r and of 
llolkham in 18:17), set examples in 
improved agriculture and estate 
management which were followed 
i)y 8mall(‘r landlords, greatly to 
their pecuniary advantage, more 
especially on the aclvent of the 
peri(xl of famine prices for corn, 
1792-1819. Nicholson’s Prinripks 
of Political Economy (vol. iii. bk. 
4, ch. V. 8 8) shows that the main 
(jause of the rise in prices was 
ml verse seasons, the Napoleonic 
war being only a minor influence, 
and th(i corn laws practi(!ally 
inoixu'ative. For twentv- seven 
years Ix^fOre this period prices 
had b6H3n maintained above their 
normal level by unfavourable 
semsons, with the result that the 
price of wheat for the 18th century 
averaged £1, 18s. 7d. })er Win- 
chester quarter, an e<im valent to 
the average of tluj 17th century, 
which wius £1, 18s. 2d. Since the 
country became more depemhint 
on its imported than on its home 
supply of grain, the fluctuation 
of prices due to local climatic 
influences has lieen, and is likely 
to (xmtinue, within narrow limits, 
and the baneful influence of bad 
seasons will be all the worse for 
the British farmer. This whkS 
acutely experienced during the 
adv(?rs(3 stsasons in the ’seventies 
of the 19th century. 

Although the great body of the 
f.irraew of the country lagged be- 
hind, it was during the periojl of 
famine prices that British agricul- 
tiire3, in comiMititiou with systems 
of agriculture in oth(3r parts of 
the world, assumed the leiiding 
pasitipn wdiich it still main^ins 
in spite of foreign conifietition 
and otlier increasing difticulties. 
The 19th century was divided into 
six very distinct periods, in which 
agricultural prosperity and adver- 
sity succeeded emili other alter- 
nately— the total time of jirosiier- 
ity^ lK3ing almost, although not 
quite, as long as that of advemity. 

(1.) During the fii*st period of 
fourtcMjn years gr(‘at agricultural 
fictivity prevailed, owing to the 
abnormally high prices of com 
just alluded to. Farmers at finst 
became rapidly rich, wages ad- 
vanced. yet lalxiur was compara- 
ti vely cheap. Alth ough poor-rates 
rose, n>nts wf3nt up enormously, 
80 that the landlords in the end 
lienefi ted most. Bet we<m 1 790 and 
1812 rents in Great Britain were 
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more than doubled, and ‘in many 
parts of England the rent of arable 
land per acre rose fivefold.’ So 
rapid were the changes .and so 
unstable the eciuilibrium of rural 
matters, that in 1814, a year before 
peace was declared, Parliament 
was Tietitioned to make inquiry 
into tne ruined state of thou.sands 
of farmers - notwithstanding the 
fact that wheat had, while fluctu- 
ating lxitwt3en TiSs. lOd. and 126s. 
6d., averaged for fourteen years 
89s. per (piarter. The gn‘at army 
of unfortunates contained those 
who had Ixicome extravagant be- 
yond theinneansin the g(K)d times, 
and also those who, from ignorance 
or pervi'rsity, hatl not advanced 
with the times, and h.od in eon- 
.stspienee not lK*m‘flted by their 
op]X)rtunities. Great advances 
were inade in the iinprovenieiit 
of the implcMiieuts and machines 
of the harm during this i)cri(xl, 
and iron ploughs wore first intru- 
(hicecl. Estate impnivenients (/>. 
building farin houses .and stead- 
ings, rc< ‘laini i ng waste lands, drain- 
ing, ehalking, and marling) w(‘re 
carrii*d on extensively, but under 
a strong temptation to grow corn 
too fre(}uently. With the limited 
means of providing jwldition.al 
nuinure, much of th(3 cultivated 
area Ix^gan to deteriorate. The 
Board of Agrieulture encouraged 
new inventions and ex|X3riments, 
and offered prizes for essays re- 
lating to agricultural questions. 
Sir Humphry Davy (1778- 182i)) 
also introduced, aliout 1810, by his 
lectures and exiM'rimental d<3mon- 
strations, the subject of agricul- 
tural chemistry. 

(2.) The 8iicc(‘eding perifKl of 
agricultural depre.ssion (for the 
initi.ation of which a contracted 
currency was to some (*xtent re- 
.sponsibie)lx!gau in 1815, and lasted 
for over twenty years, until the 
passing of the Tithe Kent Com- 
mutation Aet in 18rC). Progress 
was nevt'rthelesa being made in 
jierfecting the impl(3ments and 
machines of the farm, in the 
breeding and management of live 
stock, and in the practice of 
manuring, esix’cially nv the use 
of bones. The introduction of 
railways (Stockton and Darling- 
ton 1825, .and Liverpool and M.an- 
chesb'r 1830), which soon spread 
to all the iKipulous centres of 
the country, gave an impetus to 
general trade which niacted lieno- 
ficially upon the agricultural in- 
dustrj% although the effect of 
the inevitable abolition of stage- 
coach(»s was fully exiiected to 1x3 
detrimental to it, through the re- 
duction in the numbe^r of coach- 
ing-horses, and of the amount of 
oats and fodder required for their 
support. 

(.3.) The third period (twelve 
years, 1837 -48) was one of pros- 
perity, and of events of gixiat im- 
portance to tho agriculture of the 
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country. Tho Royal Agricultural 
Society of England was estab- 
lished in 1838, and held its first 
show at Oxford in the following 
year. Liebig and Lawes had be- 
gun to create an intere.st in the 
science of chemistry bearing uT)on 
agriculture, and the era of con- 
centrated and artificial manures 
may 1x3 said to have opened. The 
world-renowned experiments at 
Kotharnsted in Hertfordshire, 25 
milex from liondon, were begun 
in 1843, and liave been support^ 
throughout by the private munifi- 
cence of Sir John Jjawes(d. 1900). 
Tlu* Royal Agriimltural College, 
iu‘ar Cirencester, was organized 
in 1842, and chartered in 18*15; 
and its students, drawn mostly 
from tho middle ckisses, have 
found homes in all pjirts of the 
British empire. With a vii'w to 
th(3 benefit of the gener.al com- 
munity,^ tlio Corn Laws were ro- 
])eal(‘(j in 1846, and the .agricul- 
tural industry as a whole Inditwed 
that its ruin was inevitable. But 
sucl» was not the case. 

(4.) The next iM*riod of tempo- 
rary but si3Vere depre.ssion (1849- 
52) Ix'gaii with the sudden drop 
ill the ])rieo of wdie,at per quarter, 
from .'^As. 8(1. in 1846, 69s. ild. in 
1847, and 508. in 1848, to 44.s. 
.3d. in 1849. Next year, 1850, it 
ivached 40s. 3d., and in 18,51, .‘ISs. 
6d., the loW(»st jioint for a xiiry 
long period. It was during this 
time that Caird afterwarcls Sir 
.Tamos Caird (d. 1892)-- writing in 
th(* Tiin(% advocat(3(l high farm- 
ing, and inade him.self prominent 
as an agricultural authority. 

(5.) The succeeding poriotl of 
tw'enty-two years (185:V-74) w,a3 
one of gr(3at agricultural pros- 
perity ; but .although the agri- 
culture of the country reached a 
high state of ex(3(*llenee, it was not 
practiserl wuth the economy and 
)rogr(»ssive forethought which 
laye In^en the leading (3haracter- 
istii3s of recent loss prosiHTous 
times. Tho expenditure of gov- 
(*rnment money on the draining 
of land as an estate improvement, 
])rior to the^ relative amending 
Act of 1861, in a vast numb(?r of 
cases did not help matters, as tho 
regulation depth of four feset was 
at least one foot too deep (in heavy 
land, and expense was incurred 
and the property saddled with tho 
burden without much or any prac- 
tical advantage. The following 
figures, from the ‘General Agri- 
cultural Retunis,’ show ct3rtain 
significant ^ changes which took 
T)lac(3 during the last thirty years 
of the 19th century 



1870 18.885|oOo| 12,073,000 30,408,0001 
1900 15,707,000; 16, 729,000| 82, 437, 000| 
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The area of arable land decreased 
fully 2,600,000 acres, and there 
was a concurreiit increase of over 
4,600,000 acres of ‘ cultivated ’ per- 
m^ent pasture. 

The rage for the ploughing of 
land by steam tackle, with which 
the names of Fowler, Smith, and 
Fisken have been prominent as in- 
ventors, occurred during the pros- 
perous ixjriod under notice, and 
subsided after a career of doubt- 


ful success. Steam luul Ix^eii em- 
ployed as early as 1802 to drive 
threshing-machines, and wjis iu 
very general use during the suc- 
ceeding prosperous period among 

E rogressi vo farmers. Th i r ty years 
iter it was adapted by Heatlicoat 
and Chatworth to land reclama- 
tion,^ drainage, and (mltivatiun ; 
but its ix)pularity and wide ap- 
plication were n(jt to follow for 
another generation. 

The era of steam-digging, jusso- 
eiated with tlio names of Knight, 
Darby, Scott, and Proctor, dates 
from 1873 ; but it was not until 
1808 that Darbj", after spending 
about £1(XM1|K) on experiments, 
introduced his land-digger, which 
can })e fitted to any farm eiigine. 

The success of string -binding 
reapers dates from 1870. Among 
numerous early efforts to pnxluco 
a reapiug-maehino, tl lose of Hmith, 
of the Deanston Cotton Works, 
Perthshire, in 1811, Henry Ogle, 
a NorthuinlKTland schoolmaster, 
1822, and the Rev. Patrick llell, 
1828. were the most promising. 
Monels of Smith’s anil Bell’s ma- 
chines are presm’ved in the agri- 
<!ultiire section of the Industrial 
Museum, Kdinburgh. Whether 
or not the United States of Amer- 
ica has a right to claim the invaui- 
tion of the reaper, tliat country 
has the chief credit of bringing 
it to its present high state of 
perfection. M‘Corrni('k’H reaper, 
wliicli first appeared in Knglaml 
at the great 1851 Kxhibition, was 
much impnived when, at tlie Raris 
Exhibition in 1855, it met the com- 
petition of machines product*d by 
both British and French makers. 
At the Paris Exhibition in PXXJ, 
the M ‘Cormick Company demon- 
strated the successful adaptation 
of a p(*ti*ol(»um engine to the work 
of harvesting, by th(j trials of one 
of the last novelties of tht^ expir- 
ing century, the automower. 

(f). ) The last long ptn-iod of agri- 
cultural depression, which bridged 
over the clo.se of the 19th and the 


opening of the 20th century, began 
al)out 1875, soon after the demone- 
tization of silver by Germany, and 
the almndonment of its free coin- 
Latin Union in 1873. 
rhis baneful influence, by decnuis- 
nig the metallic basisof tne world’s 
f^urrency, and thereby the volume 
of paper money that, cfeterin mr- 
miH, it would carry, tended to 
lower the prices of commodities 
gcnor?.lly. 


Ill 
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^ About the middle of the ’seven- 
ties began the steady shrinkage of 
the wheat-producing area of the 
country, which, as tho following 
figures .sliow, went on till the last 
year of the century - 


Quinquennial 

Periods. 

Average 

Acreage. 

feSgi'gs j 

3,n26,a)2 
3,0:^6,519 
2,715, r>57 
2,400,6:11 
1.9H017 
1,9<X),269 


A third advcTse influence, a suc- 
cession of bad .seasons, brought tlu^ 
average of wheat in the L'nitcd 
Kingdom for the decade l)egin- 
iiing 1872 down to 25 bushels i)er 
acre, a decrease of 5*6 faisliels on 
the average of the previous ton 
years. In 1879, theUdack year’ 
in the history of British agrioul- 
ture, the average went down to 
16 bu.shol.s per acre, or only one 
bushel more than half theaveragii 
yield of the fonner decade. The 
area of whi'at was .3,(>17,<HX> aci'cs, 
and tlie loss (o tlie c^ountry was 
enormous. In tliis, the (‘oldest 
year in the meti'orological record, 
li ve stock also .sutferod. Owing tc » 
tho ex(‘essive rainfall, th(‘re w (‘)‘0 
vast lo.s.ses am(.»ng sheep from liver 
fluke, this paiusitic disea..se ex- 
tending to pa.sture.s which had 
never before b(x*n affected. As a 
result of the acute crisis, iitaf's- 
sarily involving a great fall in 
agricultural n'nts, a royal com- 
mi.s.sion of iiKiuiry was aj)iX)inte(l. 
with the Duke of Riehnumd and 
Gordon as ehainiuin. Tlie eoin- 
mittcHi reported in 1882, and trad'd 
tho calamity from which all in- 
tonists connected with land were 
suffi^ring to bad .sefusons and 
foreign eonii)etition. ^J’he eom- 
missiou ignored the iin)K»rtance 
of tlie great currency influence 
in lowering the agrieultural in- 
dustry, still the, grcat(\st in mag- 
nitude and importance, from tla^ 
firat to a st^cond or third rank 
among tho industrial enterpri.se.s 
of the country. 

Agrieultural capital lu'came im- 
memsely reduced, and the inrona’s 
of ix)th landlords and tenants 
curtailed, .so tliat many btxanie 
bankru])t. Much land has Imtti 
laiil down to pastun*, as the mar- 
gin of profit from ci-opping con- 
tinued to shrink and to di.siipjM'ar, 
and many districts have gone 
back in fertility. 

The Agricultural Holdings Acts 
of 1875 and 1883, the latter the fruit 
of the 1879 connnission, failed to 
restore prixsperity to agriculture ; 
nor iK’od it be anticipated that 
the Amendment Act of lOtMj, nor, 
in fact, any act relating spi-cially 
to agriculture, wu’II do much to 
remove the evils which began soon 
after 1873. 


It was in 1880 that John Gar- 
ton of Newton-le-Willows, Lanca- 
shire, initiated the Garton system 
of plant-breeding by carrying tho 
work of cross-fertilization of crop 
plants and grasses iiast tho first 
croas, the jioiiit where nature usu- 
ally stops short of fertility. He 
demonstrated for the first time 
that the flowers of inost sixHiios 
of cro)) plants, conspicuoiisly the 
Gramnieic, are self-fertilizing, and 
that the st(u-ilo or inert coiulition 
whicli often follow.s when very 
divergi'iit varieti(\s, or what are 
ri'gardcd jis distinct si)ecii».s, are 
cimscd, can be overcome. This 
can be a(;comi dished in (ine, or 
at times in two gi'ueration.s, by 
the application of tlie pollen (;f 
one of tlu5 original parents to tlie 
fiunale organ of tlu^ flower of tho 
fir.st eross pr(jg(*ny. 

Great ad vanee.s have Ix’en nitulo 
during the, terminal quarter of 
the last eentiiry in the practieo 
of agriculture and in the (icvclo])- 
ment of tho live-sto(;k industry. 
It is now the exceptiem, not the 
rule, to find a bre(‘d of farm 
animals without a corresiKinding 
breeders’ soeit'ty and pedign'o 
lx)ok. The first volume of tl.s 
orovuh hnd Stnd Hook apix‘ai i‘( I 
in 17it3, and of the Shorthorn Hi nl 
Hook in 1822; but it W(us not till 
fori'ign and colonial customers f(;r 
well-bred stock demonstrated tiio 
indi.spensablc cluaracter of an r.c- 
(joinpanying pedigret) tliat tho 
means for imolic n'gi.stration of 
()ther bri'ods Ix'cajue general. 
Cattle -bre(‘dor.s took tho lead, 
closely f( )llo wed by horse-bnHx levs, 
pig-bre(‘d(Ts, and flock -owners. 

In England and Wak's ‘tho 
gro.ss a.s.se.s.sni(*nt of lands inu’er 
Scheduh.i A for income tax for 
1898-9 was 1:37,21)6,359, or 
Jes.s than in the tm'vious yc'ar.’ 
For Scotland it was 0),t)tl7,.’ld.5, or 
£78,9;i3 lcs.s. ‘ Land ’ h(*re cxelr.des 
gardens and plots le.ss than one 
acre in extent, hut includes build- 
ings ancl all land(nvni'r.H’ iirojau ty 
on the land. A rise in farm rents 
began in 18.52 3, and they tended 
upwards until 1879-80. For sev- 
eral years, even after the jiriees of 
lU'oduce Ix^gan to fall, farnici*s eon- 
tinimd to tak(‘ farms at high and 
iin]x)ssil)lc rents, in the nii.staken 
lielief that a period of prosperity 
w.a.s nc*ar at hand, and that tlio 
swing of the pendulum would bo 
in tlKiir favour. The tix'iid of 
valiums up and down is s(.*en from 
the following figures : - 


187^-W . 
1W2-3 . 


EiiRlarul 
and WnleB. 

. £n.7«8.»fi0 £7,7«9.30a 
. 41,0S«.268 6.499,404 


Increase up to 1879-80 i: i0.712.fi81 £2,289,899 
Increase per cent . 28*1 41 "S 

1879-80 .... £.'51.79R,fl.^0 £7,769..‘10S 
1898-9 .... 37,294.350 .\9<}7,5I45 


DecreaHe up to 1898 9 £14.602,400 £1.801.058 
Decrease i»er cent. . 28'5 
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The method of preseryinK green 
fodder known as ensilage 1^ 
its period of attention, which 
was at its flow in the early 
eighties; and its ijosition was 
focussed in a reiwrt by Jenkins, 
seci’etary of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, in the soci(jty’s jour- 
nal for 18H1. 

What is known as the ‘rural 
exotlus' became increasingly active 
towards the end of the ‘seventies, 
a natural result of the decrease 
of emplo,yim?nt in rural districts, 
but also in sympathy with a gen- 
eral movement taking place over 
a large section of the civilized 
world, tcmding to the dophjtion of 
the country population and to tho 
accumulation of people in towns, 
Jjegislature has endeavoured to 
arrest tho deviopulation of rural 
districts by offering inducements 
to agricultural labourers to remain 
on tlie land. 

The Roard of Agriculture for 
Great Britain was created by 
Act of Parliament in 18811, and in 
tin same year tho first county 
councils wore elected in England 
under the Local Government Act 
of 1888, Scotland following suit 
in 1890 under the corresponding 
Scottish statute of 1889. Tho 
I^al Taxation (Customs and Ex- 
cise) Act of 1890 provided funds 
which, subject to an anomalous 
hast char/?o for the suppression 
of contagious diseases among live 
stock, are available at the (lis- 
cretion of the local authority 
for agricultural education; and 
in the Local Taxation Account 
(Scotland) Act of 181)8, wliich was 
passed to phvee the Local Taxa- 
tion Account of Scotland on th 
same footing as that of E igland 
as regards the supplementing of 
deficiemues created by the Agri- 
cultural Hates Acts, the claims of 
‘technical (including agricultural) 
(Hlucation in Scotland’ to par- 
ticipate in the further imperial 
grant which tho act aiitliorizcd 
receive recognition. The Board 
has confided to it the general 
supervision of agricultiu*o in tho 
United Kingdom, and by regula- 
tions which it issues under various 
statutes, by its experimental in- 
vestigations, and by other means, 
controls and assists the agricul- 
tural industry. 

The intnxiuction of basic slag 
pr Thomas’s tihosphate powder 
in 1883, after its value as a 
manure had been fully proved in 
Germany, opened a new era for 
the improvement of permanent 
pasture lands in Britain. On 
certiun soils it confers no notice- 
able benefit ; but wheni conditions 
are suitable, including most black- 
topped or peaty land, a dressing 
of 5 to 10 cwt. per acre encourages 
the growth of white clover in a 
remarkable way, and the general 
improvement of the pasture fol- 
lows as a natural consequence. 
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The louilli Bordelaise or Bor- 
deaux mixture (24 lbs. sulphate of 
copper or blue vitriol and 12 lbs. 
of quicklime in 120 gals, of water 
per acre) came into use about 1890, 
for the protection of the potato 
crop against tho ravages of the 
parasitic fungus Phytophthora in- 
festansy by spraying tho haulms 
and leaves, esijecially on tha under 
surfaces. Exi^rience has shown 
that if this be regularly practised 
in the first half of July and again 
early in August, in seasons when 
the disease appears, it is most suc- 
cessful, saving probably two tons 
lier acre of good potatoes. There 
arc virtually no results when there 
is no disease. The Strawson 
sprayer is one of the l)C8t-known 
implements nstxl in applying the 
dressing?, and ‘strawi^mito’ is a 
convenient form of it— 2 lbs. of 
powder going to 10 gids. of water. 
Ten years after the introduction 
if the Bordeaux mixture the Bur- 
gundy mixture came into favour. 
In it 30 IVis. of washing sixla take 
the place of the 12 llw. of quick- 
lime. Farmers are slow to adopt 
tho practic(j of spraying, and t(K) 
oft(m wait until the brown spt^ts 
with white margins, characteristic 
of thediwiase, apix‘ar on the leaves, 
’rhen it is too late to save the crop. 

The successful ii|eans of destroy- 
ing charlfKjk or wild inustard (Si- 
napis arremis), when it is alwut 2 
to 3 in. high, by spraying an aero 
of affectoc! crop with fiO gals, of a 
3 per cent, solution of sulphate of 
copjxir, did not come into general 
notice till 181^-1900. To make the 
work complete, a second dressing 
should lie given two weeks later. 
The jointed charlock or wild rad- 
ish (ItaphanuH rap}nmistrum\ and 
the, wild rape m cmapnt ris\ 
with less hairy surfaces, are not 
destroyed like tho wild mustard, 
which tlu^y closely resemble in 
g(*noral apijearauce. This has led 
to some confusion in the state- 
ments of tho results of spraying 
experiments. 

Towards the end of the ’eighties 
corn -growers fared badly, and 
their condition was only a Tirosago 
of what was to come. The im- 
portation of hay -timothy from 
Canada, and lucerne (aJfalfa) 
frorn the United States and Ar- 
gentina -liegan to assume large 
proportions in ^893. The orig- 
inal difficulty of the bulk, espe- 
cially when freights were high, 
has been overcome bv means of 
the hydraulic press. The deepen- 
ing agricultural distres.s, which 
was aggravated by the drought 
of 189ii, led to the apixiintment 
of the 1893 royal commission, 
under the presidency of Shaw 
Ijefevre, only fourteen years after 
the Duke of Richmond’s commis- 
sion. The report was issued in 
1896, but no weat discovery of the 
cause or method of alleviating the 
distress resulted. 


▲gri^nlture 

The last decade of the 19th cen- 
tury was fruitful of legislation 
which has directly or indirectly 
affected the agricultural interests. 
The Pleuro - pneumonia Aq^ of 
1890 has proved most effective in 
pre^tecting flocks and herds from 
the ravages of this disease. The 
Tithe Act of 1891 transferred the 
liability for payment of this pe- 
culiarly English impost from the 
occupier to the owner of land. 
Tho Markets and Fairs (Weigh- 
ing of Cattle) Acts, 1887 and 1891, 
bear fruit but slowly, although 
passed w'ith the best intention to 
aid the farmer in the sale of his 
cattle against the more exiieri- 
encod dealer or butcher. The 
Act of 1891 provides for the re- 
turn of market statistics to the 
Board of Agriculture. The Allot- 
ments Acts, 1887 and 1890, iirovide 
a system, which any six electors 
may set in motion, for tho a(?quisi- 
tion of land by the local authority 
for tlio purixisf} of lotting it out 
in allotments which may extend 
to one acre, to ix^rsons Ix'loiiging 
to tho labouring yxipulatioii. The 
(jorixisponding Scottish At!t of 
181)2 follows tlio same general lines 
as the English statutes. 

The Small lloldings Act, 1892, 
gave county councils power to ac- 
f[uire land with a view to provid- 
ing small holdings for workmen 
who W6Te dijsirous of employing 
their leisure time in small culture. 

The Fertilizers and Fi.'cding 
Stuffs Act, 1873,, protects the pur- 
chasin' of fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs by re 9 uiriiig, inter ofia^ 
their composition to be stated in 
the invoice, and dii-ecting that 
such statement shall have effect 
as a warranty. 

The Chuff - Cutting Machines 
(Ac(;idents) Act, 1897, provided 
for automatic protecitive means 
being employed in the construc- 
tion of macnines which wine a 
fruitful source of accident on the 
farm. The Threshing-Machines 
Act of 1878 hod a similar oVuect 
in view. And now, with thii ex- 
tension in 1901 of the Workmen’s 
Comtx^nsation Act to farm serv- 
ants employed by persons wlio 
habitually employ one or more 
agricultural labourers, the posi- 
tion of farm labourcrs in regard 
to accidents occurring in tho nat- 
ural Ciourse of thoir duty leaves 
little to lie desired. The Sale of 
Food and Drugs Acts, 1875-99, 
cover dairy pnxJuce and mar- 
garine. 

The Diseases of Animals Act, 
1896, is designed to prevent the 
importation of diseased animals 
into the United Kingdom, and 
in this way has done much to pro- 
tect and encourage stock-breeders. 
One of the most important agri- 
cultural measures of recent times 
is the Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1900, which amends the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Acts of 1883. 
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Distribution of Cultivated Land and Pasture Land respectively in the United Kingdom. 
Thejtgurts Aou the perccrUage in eacA counts. 
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By the Merchandise Marks 
(Prosecution) Act, 18iH, the Board 
of Agriculture may undertake pro- 
secutions for tiic contravention of 
the Merchandise Marks Act of 
1891 in cases relating to agricul- 
tural or horticultural produce; 
and British agriculture is in this 
way enabled to pnitect itself 
against injury through fraudulent 
misropre^ntations of the place of 
origin of iinrK)rtrd prrxluce. 

The four-course system of rota- 
tion of crops -viz. wheat or oats, 
roots, barkiy, clover— which at first 
did. so much to advance British 
agriculture by providing food for 
wint(}r as well as for summer for 
the fatttming of live stock, to the 
end that fresh beef and mutton 
should bo available all the year 
round, has practically broken 
down. This is mainly duo to 
the increase of anbury, commonly 
called ‘fmgcr-and-too,’ in turnips, 
and to clover sickness, both of 
which conditions are aggravatecl 
by the frocjuent recurrence of 
thes(‘, crops on th(3 same land, ami 
to the brewers’ d«;mand for barley 
of a bettor cpiality than can lie 
grown after turnips. Although 
the leading principles of the old 
arrangement an^ maintained, it 
is extended in various ways to 
cover a greater peu’iod of time. 
The judicious use of concentrated 
mineral manures makes it possible 
to grow barley after wheat without 
incurring injurious consequences. 
Catch croixs are thrown in either 
before ()r after the green crop, 
which add to the richness of the 
soil, and increase the food avail- 
able for live stock. 

For advances connected with 
machinery and tools we an) pri- 
marily indebtcnl to the American 
manufacturers, who, by enterprise 
and healthy competition, have en- 
couraged our home manufactuH'rs 
to advance with the times. The 
Oliver chilled ploughs, followed 
by British -made ploughs of a 
similar tyi)e, have, in spite of the 
early ox>position of the plough- 
men, superseded, in many districts 
where the soil is not too heavy 
for their siicci*ssful employment, 
the iron pluuglis with long and 
sweeping mould - Ixmrd. Three 
short -Warded and short -stilted 
chilled ploughs do as much work 
as four of tlio iron xiloughs, and 
accomplish a saving of two horses 
and one man in the set, or one- 
fourth of the exixmditure on 
animal power and supervision. 
Iho steel spring-tined cultivator, 
which the Massey-Harris Co. of 
Canacia did so much to introduce, 
but which in various forms is now 
made by the largo English imple- 
ment-makers, has revolutionized 
the working of fallow land in this 
country. 

Cerbiin crops have recently 
oomo into greater favour, in some 
oases through their intrinsic 
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merits , having been more widely 
recognized, and in others because 
of changes in systems of rotation 
or general farm management. 
Lucerne is extending on soils 
containing abundance of lime. 
Thousand-headed kale has grown 
much in favour with flock-masters 
for green winter and spring food, 
and field cabbages for autumn 
consum ption. M angels have been 
on the increase in all of the three 
kin^'doins. Scotland, whiiih is 
often too sunless for extensive 
mangel cultivation, now grows 
satisfactory crojis in certain dis- 
tricts in bright and favourable sea- 
sons. The simultaneous shrink- 
age of the area under turnips and 
swedes is to some extent duo to the 
increasing prevalence of anbury 
in these crops. The future of the 
turnip and swede crops is likely 
to be atfeoted by a comparatively 
recent turnip disease, which has 
been traced by William Carruth- 
ers, for the Royal Agricultural 
Society, to bacteria which attack 
the plant injuriously about the 
crown of the bulb, or at its junc- 
tion with the leaves, the upper 
parts of which also become puck- 
ered. During the wot and cloudy 
seiison of 1900 it injured a large 
area of the crop in the south of Scot- 
land and north of England soon 
aft(T hoeing, and in many cases a 
loss of one-third of the yield was 
sustaincxl. The remainder, which 
overcame the attack towards the 
end of the growing seiwon, proved 
to be inferior in feeding (piality. 
The first serious outbreak was re- 
ported in 1897, but at a later stage 
of the grow'th of the plant. It is 
lx)lievi‘d to have aiipeared spo- 
radically, and to have been dis- 
tributed at least ten years earlier 
by a consignment of bad sotxl. 
The Royal Agricmltnral Society 
of England and the Highland .and 
Agricultural S<jciety of Scotland 
have each a scientific exix;rt, who 
may Ih) consulted by their mem- 
bers in cases of parasitic injury to 
crops. 

The chief cause of anxiety to 
the agricultural industry during 
the closing years of the 19th and 
the opening years of the 20th cen- 
tury has been the unsettled con- 
dition of thelalx^ur market, with 
a rapidly -growing tendency to 
scarcity and incomxx^teney of farm 
lalxnir. This is the result of a 
combination of several influences. 
The enormous growth of the min- 
ing industry, the prosperity of 
trade in general, and the great de- 
velopment of the railway systems 
of the country, with associated 
hiffher remuneration for work, 
withdraw many of the young and 
energetic from rural employment, 
leaving the old men and the least 
competent of the younger genera- 
tion to compete for the higher 
wages which, by the economic law 
of supply and demand, the rural 
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exodus makes it possible for them 
to secure, in sjpite of the lower 
degree of efficiency. The great 
increase in the demand for women 
in domestic service, in foctoi^ 
shops, p(xst offices, etc., has de- 
pleted the country places of an 
important class of labour; and 
this emigration to the towns of 
the more capable and qualified 
young women has again reacted 
on the young and unmarried male 
population. From 1871 to 1881 
there was a decrease of 5*3 per 
cent, of males, and 28*6 of females, 
working on the land; and from 
1881 to 1891 the corresponding 
figures were 7*4 and ;i3’5 per cent. 
The cottage accommodation in the 
country has not kept p^'O with 
the progress of the requinmients 
of the labouring classes, whose 
standard of living has risen very 
much in recent years, through 
the double influence of a general 
rise of wages and a concurrent in- 
crease in the purchasing power of 
rnoniiy. See Stephen’s Rook of the 
Farm (1887); American Encyclo- 
pLvdia of Agriculture (1882), etc. 

Agriculture, Board ok, for 
Great Britain, a dejiartment of 
state established in its pre^sent 
form in 1889, though it had pre- 
decessors, tlio first of which was 
created in 1793. Its chief func- 
tions arc the collection of statis- 
tics and other information relating 
to agriculture, horticulture^ and 
forestry, the analysis of fertilizers 
and feeding stuffs, and the inspec- 
tion and reporting on technical in- 
struction in agricultural subjects. 
The powers and duties of the fri vy 
Council under the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Acts, of the Land 
Commissioners (England) undiT 
theTithe Acts, the Coi)yhold Afjts 
tho Enclosure Acts, theMetroixili- 
tan Commons Acts, the Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands Acts, 
or under any other act, and the 
Commissioners of Works under 
the Survey Act, 1870, have been 
transferred to the Board. This 
department is responsible for or- 
ders for muzzling dogs to prevent 
rabies, and for the destruction of 
animals and the prcxilamation of 
districts in epidemics of pleuro- 
pneumoniaand swine fever. Uix)n 
it dejiends the Ordnance Survey. 
In 11K)3 fisheries wore also placed 
under its control. It consists of 
the Lord Pixisident of the Council, 
His Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, the First Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, tho Chan- 
cellor of tho Exchequer, the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and the Secretary for Scotland, 
together with other persons whom 
His Majesty may from time to 
time appoint dunng his pleasure. 
Offices, 4 Whitehall Place and 3 
St. J ames’s Square, S. W. The de- 
partment issues an official journal 
quarterly, and annual returns of 
agricultural produce, etc. 



Agrioultoral Gangs Act 

Agricultural Gangs Act, 
1867* This act, which aoes not 
apply to Scotland or to Ireland, 
d^nes an agricultural gang as a 
boay of children (under 13), young 
pei*sona (between 13 and 18), or 
women, under the control of a 
gangmaster, who hires them to 
work as agricultural lab(jurera 
on land not in his own occupa- 
tion. Every gangmaster must bo 
licensed, under a iHjnalty of 2ds. a 
day, by a district council in a dis- 
trict, or by the council in a county 
borough, for six months only, on 
payment of a fee of Is. and proof 
of good character,^ If the license 
is refused, there is an anpeal to 
quarter sessions. Females may 
not lie employ(jd in the sanui gang 
with males, nor under a mah* gang- 
master unle-ss tliero is also a li- 
censed female gangmaster. Fintis 
are imposed for offences. 

Agricultural Holdings Act. 
The Act of lyoo amends Uie Eng- 
lish and Scottish Acts of 1883, 
and alters the common law by 
providing a simple, effectual code 
under which th(i outgoing tenant 
is entitled to compensation front 
his landlonl for all improvements 
effected on the holding, and all 
outlays made which will Vxuiefit 
future holders, always providing 
that the-so improvements and out- 
lays fall within the schedules of 
the act. 

Agrlgentum (Gr. AkragaH\ on 
the s. coast of Sicily, about 24 m. 
from the sea. It was a colony of 
Gela--- itself a colony of Rliodes— 
founded about 58dB.o. It attained 
great wealth and splendour, and 
containcid several temples, includ- 
ing those to Jupiter and to Con- 
cordia ; ruins of the fornier, one 
of the most magnificent in Sicily, 
still survive. Among its rulers 
were the tyrant Phalaris, and 
Theron (488 - 472). It was de- 
stroyed by the Carthaginians in 
406 B.o. Timoleon rebuilt and 
recolonized it in 340, but it suf- 
fered again in the Punic wars, 
and from 210 B.o. was subject to 
Rome. Between 828 and 1086 it 
wjis in the hands of the Saracens. 
Noted as the birthplace of Em- 
pedocles. See Gibqknti. 

Agrimony, a general name for 
plants of tne genus Agrimonia. 
A, eupatoria, tne common agri- 
mony, is a perennial herbaceous 
wayside plant, with an infiores- 
Gcnce about two feet high, bearing 
small yellow flowers and much- 
divided leaves. The underground 
stem yields a yellow dye. 

Agrippa I. and 11. See Hkiiod. 

Agrippa, HkinriohCoknklius, 
called also Agrippa von Nettes- 
HEIM (1486-1535), an eccxmtric Gor- 
man philosopher who professed 
alchemy and magic ; author of pe 
Incertitudine et Vanitate Sciential 
rum (1527) and De Occulta Philo- 
«oMta(1631). See Henry Morle/s 
Li/e qf C. Agrippa (18^). 
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Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius 
(03-12 B.O.), a man of obscure 
family, but raised to the liighcst 
position by his friend Octavius, 
afterwards the EmixTor Augus- 
tus. He married Julia, Augus- 
tus’s daughter, and had by her live 
children, one of whom, Agrippina, 
liccamo the wife of Gormanicu.s. 
He pacified Gaul in B.c.; )x‘at 
Siixtus Ponqieius in the naval 
battle at Naulochos, Sicily; was 
in coiuniand of (kitavian’s nlival 
forces at Actium. A f ter Octa viaii 
Ix'caino emjx‘ror ho did mucli for 
the beautifying of Borne. Bacilied 
afterwards tlio rcvolled provinc’cs, 
Gaul, Spain, and Paiinoiiia. lie 
\ya8 also a gr(‘at patron of arts, 
lit(*rature, and science. 

Agrippa, Mknkniis, Roman 
consul (h.o. .502), conqueror of the 
Sabines and Sanmites, rt‘})Uted 
author of the fable of the Storu' 
ach and the Memhers (scHi Shako- 
siK'are’s Conofanus). He obtained 
certain modifications of the laws 
in favour of the plehs, and died 
in poverty after a life of public 
servict) (Livy, ii. 16, 32, 'X\). 

Agrippina, the Ei.hek, daugh- 
ter of M. Viirsauius Agrip])a and 
fTulia, daughter of Augustus; wife 
of Giirmanicus, and motluT of Ca- 
ligula .and the younger Agrippina. 
She was renowned for her noble 
character. Exiled by Tilw^rius to 
the island of Paiidatariji, she died 
there in 33 A. n. frurii starvation. 
Her statue in the Capitol Museum 
of Rome is one of the masterpieces 
of Roman sculpture. 

Agrippina, the Younoku, 
dau^iter of the aljt^ve and Ger- 
man icus; married first to 0. Do- 
mitius Aiienoliarbus, by whom she 
had a son, aft(*r wards the KmixTur 
Nero, and then to the Enq)eror 
Claudius, whom she iiersufwhxl to 
adopi her son Nero, to the injup" 
of liis own son Britannicus, in 
54 A.i). She had tlie emptTor 
poisoned, and Nero siu^ceeded to 
th(i tlirune. But he, to rid him- 
self of her influence, caustxl her 
to be murdered in 50 a.d. See 
Merivakj’s Homans under the Em- 
pire and Baring-Gould’s 

Tragedy qf the Casars (1802). 

Agro Romano, the territory 
subject administratively to the 
municipality of Rome, lies on both 
sides of the Til>er, and along the 
Mediterranean fn^m the Alban 
to the Sabine Hills. It eonsists 
of pasturage (from Octolier to 
May), scrub and forest (oak, elm, 
ash, Ixjoch, maple), arable land, 
vineyards, and marshes. In sum- 
mer the district is extremely un- 
healthy, U*ing one of the worst 
malaria-infectetl regions of Italy ; 
and it was, and is, a menace to 
tho health of the capital. Hence 
in 1878and 188;i, and subs^uently, 
tho Italian government has legis- 
lated for the purpose of compel- 
ling the owners to drain ami till 
the soil These measures have 
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been attended with considerable 
success ; and malaria is being 
furtlier combated by tho plant- 
ing of eucalyptus tr(x\s, and by 
supplying the inhabitants with 
wire nets for doorways and win- 
dows, to keep out the inos<iuitocs. 
’J’he percentage of people suffming 
fnmi in.alaria in 1888 was 21 ’46 per 
cent. ; in 18t#fi it was 6*22 per cent. 
See Camiwona. 

Aguada, tn., Porto Rico, near 
ikay of Aguadilla, 5 m. S.E. by s. of 
that town; said to have Imvii the 
first laiiding-idaee of Columbus in 
im. Poj). (I8!hl)tvm 

Aguado, Alexanohe Maiue 
( 1784-1842), a wi'althy Parisian 
tianker of Jewish origin, native of 
Seville; sieved with Soult in tho 
Spanish war of Iiide])(‘iiden(!e, Jlis 
busintss, founded 1815, soon rose 
to the first rank, and lionegot iated 
several Sj)aiiisn loans and tho 
Grirk loan of 18.34. Ferdinand 
VI r. cre.ati'd him Mari|ues de las 
Alarisinas del Gn.adalcpiivir. lie 
died worth over ,t‘2,f)H0,WJ0. 

Aguardiente ( ‘ burning water’), 
a Spanish brandy. 

Agua.s Callentes (‘waim wa- 
ters^. ( I , ) State, Anahiiac plateau, 
Mexico ; mouiit.ainoiis in w., with 
wide plains in E., on which grow 
wheat, barley, lx*.ansj etc. It pro- 
duces .also good building -stones 
and preiaous metals. l\)p. (HKK)) 
101,910. (2.) Town, Mexico, cap. 
of state Agiias Cali(>ntes, 270 m. 
N.w. of Mexico city ; alt. 6,400 ft. : 
has many chundies, convents, ana 
a hospital ; is surrounded by fruit 
gardens. In the vicinity are warm 
springs. Poi). ( 10 (K)) 31), 0.52. ( 3 .) 
Town and ry. sin., Peru, 27 ra. 
from Arequipa; alt. 9,737 ft.; with 
warm sulphur springs. 

Ague. See Malaria. 

Aguesseau, H kn hi Fran^:ois d* 
(1668 1751), (sli.ancellor of France; 
Ixu’n at Jiimoges; became .advo- 
cate-general in 1690, and procu- 
rator-gc'iieral in 1700. During the 
regency nf the Duke of Orleans he 
was made chancellor of France, 
but fell into disgrafXi in 1718 by 
opiK>sing Law’s system of finance. 
Reinstated in 1720, he was again 
dismissed in 1722, and wjus not re- 
stored till 17 . 37 . I le resigned ( )ffico 
in 1750. Aguess<‘au was one of tho 
most h^anied of French statesmen, 
liis works were pulilished (13 vols. 
1759 89, 2 vols. 1865). Sec Lives by 
Bounce (IH-fi)) and Monier (1864). 

Aguilar, Grace (1816-47), 
author, born of Jewish parenta 
in Hackiu’y, London; published 
Spirit of Judaism (IWl), Women 
of Israel (1845), 7'he Jewish Faith 

n AfU*r her death appt^ared 
er Home Influence flH47), A 
Mothers Itecornpense (1850), and 
r/te Vale of Cedars (1850). 

Aguilar de la Frontera, tn., 
Andalusia, Spain, 22 m. h.s.e. of 
Cordova, on the^ C.abra; has a 
dismantled Moorish castle. Pop. 
(1900) 13,311. 
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AgullaSi tn., prov. Murcia, 
Spam, 38 m. S.W, of Cartagena, on 
railway from Murcia to Granada; 
a busy port and bathing resort 
on Mcaiterranean ; silver - lead 
mining and esparto i)roduction. 
Pop. (1900) 15,808. 

Aguilera, Ventuka Ruiz (1820- 
81), Spanish poet, lived an active 
life at M^ulrid, filling several posts 
under the progressive govern- 
ments, and carrying on journal- 
istic work. He wivs ultimately 
placed at the hejul of the museum 
of anticpiities. Ilis poetical works 
iiKilude Ecos nacionalcs ; Elejjias 
(1802) ; the collections entitk'd 
Arnionias y Cantares (1805) ; El 
Lihro de la Patria (1869); La 
Arcadia Modarna; and Leyeuda 
de Noche- Buena (1872). A com- 
pk?te edition appeared in 1873. 

Agulnaldo, Kmiijo (1870), Fili- 
pino patriot, fought against the 
Spaniards as leadin' of tlui Fili- 
pinos, latterly as ally of thij Ameri- 
cans in tlunr wav with Spain. But 
thii announcement (Nov. 1, 1898) 
by thii Americans that they in- 
tended to annex the Philippine 
Islands, and their siihsequcnt 
purchase of thij archipelago from 
Spain (Ucc. 10, 1898). led ti) a 
rupture between the allies, and a 
war of suhjugatiim on th(i part i)f 
the United States. On Mar. 
1901, Aguinaldo and his entire 
staff wi^ro captured by the Aiicn’i- 
cans, and on April 2 ho took tlio 
oath of allegiance to them at 
Manila. 

Agulhas, Cape, or ‘Tho 
Not'd les,* so named hy the Por- 
tuguese on account of its sliarp, 
jagged rocks, is the southernmost 
point of Africa; it is noted for 
its storms. A lighthouse stands 
on the cape. —Agulhas Bank 
extends (jastward from the capo 
to the mouth of the Great Fish 
tt., a distance of 5o0 in. 

Agur, a Hebrew sage, to whom 
is attributed the collection of wise 
sayings in Prov. 30. See Prov- 
erbs. 

Agustina (d. ia57), tho Maid 
of Saragossa, who en(x>uragcd the 
Spaniards to maintain the defenco 
of Saragossa against the French 
during tho sieges of 1808-9. See 
Byron’s Chihlc Harold, i. 54-56; 
and Southey’s Hist, of Peninsular 
War. Her jiortrait was painted 
by Wilkie. 

A.H. {anno Ileuirtr, i.e. ‘in the 
year of Hegira;’ more correctly, 
Hijra), tho recognized symlKd for 
the Moslem era, os A.i>. is for the 
Christian era. Mohamnu*dani8m 
is taken as dating from Moham- 
med’vS flight (Hijra) to Medina 
(see Mohammed), .which took 
place in a.d. 622. 

Ahab, king of Israel (875-853 
B.O.), was the son and successor 
of Omri, and the contemporary 
and ally of Jehosluipliat, king of 
Judah, A man of umlouhtecl 
patriotusra and courage, Ahab 
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joined these virtues to an un- 
fortunate moral indifference or 
weakness. His marriage with 
Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, 
king of Tyre, cemented an alli- 
ance designed to act ^ a counter- 
check to the ambition of Ben- 
hadad li., king of Syria; but it 
fixed the worship of Baal upon 
Israel, and so brought tho king 
into conflict with the prophet 
Elijah. Twice Ahab discomfited 
the Syrians, but in a third battle, 
at Rainoth-gilead, ho was mortally 
wounded by a random arrow (1 
Kings 16:29-a3; 22:34-40). See 
Kittel’s Hist, of the Hebrews^ ii. 
214/. 

Ahasuerus. (i.) A king of 
Persia, prominent in the Book of 
Esther, whom he made his queen; 
identified with Xerxes. The A- 
hasuerus of Han. 9 : 1 cannot bo 
identified, as no Ahasuerus (or 
similar name) appoar^^ in tho list 
of Median kings. See Sayce’s 
Higher Criticism and the Monu- 
ments (1894). ( 2 .) The name of 

the Wandering Jew. 

Ahaz, king of Jinlali (c. 735-719 
B.O.), th(j .Tdvhuzi of the inscrip- 
tions, was the sou and successor 
of Jptham. Being threateiuHl by 
Uezin, kii^ of Syria, and Pekah, 
king of Israel, he sought tho 
protection of Assyria—an act 
denounced by Isaiah- and ulti- 
mately became tributary to that 
power. (See 2 Kings 16 ; Isa. 7.) 

Ahazfah. (i.) King of Israel 
(r. 8.53-852 B.o.), tho .son and suc- 
cessor of Ahab. He died in con- 
secpienco of a fall from an upper 
window. (See 1 Kings 22 : 40- 
2 Kings 1.) ( 2 .) King of Judah 
(c. 843-^12 B.U.). the son of Je- 
horara (of Judah) and Athaliah, 
and thus the nephew of tlui fore- 
going. In alliance with Jehoram 
(of Israel) he made an unsuc- 
cessful exi>cdition amiinst Hazael 
of Danuiscus; and afterwards, 
while Ahaziah was on a visit to 
his wounded kin.sman at Jezrccl, 
an insurrection broke out under 
Jehu, in which J ehoram was killed 
and Ahaziah mortally wounded. 
(See 2 Kings 8 : 25-9 ; 2 ( ron. ^2:9.) 

Ahimelech, high priest of Is- 
ra(?l, who at Nob fed David with 
tlie showhread, and gave him tho 
sword of Goliath (1 Sam. 21 : 1-10). 

Ahithophel, a Gilonite, one of 
King David’s ablest and most 
trusted counsellors, who never- 
theless joined the revolt of Ab- 
salom. When a proiiosal which 
he had made for the procuring of 
David’.s death was rejected on 
tho advice of llushai, he rode 
home to Giloh and strangled him- 
self. (2 Sam. 15-17.) 

Ahlqyist, August Engelbert 
(1826-R9). professor of Finnish lan- 
guage .and literaturo at Helsing- 
fors (1863); published works on 
the languages of tho Wotjaks, 
Mol'd vins, and W. Finnish dia- 
lects; wrote on the structure of 
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the Finnish languajire (1877), an in- 
quiry into the origin of the Kide- 
wala (1887), an account of his 
travels, and a volume of poetry, 

Ahlwardt, Theodor Wilu^m 
(1828), Orientalist ; bom at Greifs- 
wald ; became professor of Orien- 
tal languages there in 1861. His 
works, chiefly on ancient Arabic 
poetry and Saracen history, are : 
Ueher Poesie und Poetik der Ara- 
her (1856) ; Diwan des Ahu-Noms 
(1861); Divans of the Bix Ancient 
Arabic Poets (1870) ; Bemerkungen 
ilher die Echtheit der altaraJnschen 
G€dichte(lH72 ) ; Anonymearahische 
Chronik (1883); and a Catalogue 
of Arabic MSS., Royal Library, 
Berlin (1887-99). 

Ahmed I., or Aohmkt, Sultan 
of Turkey (1689 1617), son of Mo- 
hamrnc^d Hi., whom he succeeded 
in 1603. Jn 1606 lie concluded the 
peace of Sitv.atorok with Austria, 
and in 1612 terniinated an uilsuc- 
cessful war with ik3rsia. 

Ahmed 11., or Aimimet (1642- 
95), Sultan of Turkey, succeedwl 
his broth(T Solyman 11 . in 1091. 
Hi.'i forces, led by Kiuprili, were 
expelled from Hungary after their 
crushing defeat at SaLankem.an in 
1691. wIk'u Kiuprili was slain. 

Ahmed lll.» or Aohmet (1673 
17J16), Sultan of Turkey, a brother 
of Mustapha it., whom he suc- 
ceeded. His campaign against 
Russia was concluded by the 
peace of the Pruth (1711). He 
regained tho Morea from tho Ve- 
netians in 1715, but was defeated 
by the Austrians at Peterwardeiu 
in 1716, and at Belgrade in 1717. 
His ineptitude as a ruler led to 
his dethronement in 17.‘i0. 

Ahmed IV, See Abdul Ha- 
mid 1 . 

Ahmedabadf or Ahmadabad, 
an ancient city of India, Presi- 
dency of Bombay, on the Sahar- 
mati R., 310 m. N. of Bombay. 
It was founded in 1412, and wtis 
long a splendid city of the Mogul 
empire, hut hOvS now fallen into 
utter deeay. The British, und(*r 
General Goddard, stornied tho 
eity in 1780 ; but it continued in 
tho possession of the Mahrattas 
till 1818, wlnm it wa.s ceded to the 
E.ast India Company. The great 
earthquake of 1819 destroyed a 
larjfe part of the city and st)mo 
of its finest edifices. Its archi- 
tectural remains, however, are 
oven now splendid, and often 
exhibit striking combinations of 
Jain and Saracenio character- 
istics. The most imiJortant build- 
ings are the Jama Masjid, or 
Great Mosque (1824), remarkable 
for its wonderfully decorated 
minarets ; and tho Ivory Mosque, 
so called because, though a white 
marble structure, it is lined with 
ivory inlaid with gems. There is 
also a ve^ beautiful modem Jain 
temple. The manufactures include 
gpld-brocadod silks, pottery, paper, 
tin, electro-plating, cotton spin- 
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niM, and weaving. It is the centre 
of Gujarat missions, and has many 
schools, both government and mis- 
sionary, including a female train- 
ing college— a state institution. 
There is a military cantonment, 
approached by a magnihcent 
avenue of trees, 3^ m. to the N. 
Pop. (1901) 185,889; of district 
(1901)795 967. 

Ahmednagar, or Aumadna- 
GAR. (i,) District, Deccan, Presi- 
dency of Bombay. Area. 6,647 

S . m. Spurs from the Sahyadri 
ilL^ which Iwund it on the w., 
run into the district. Wheat, In- 
dian millet, and grain are its chief 

B ’tural products. Pop. (1901) 

. (2.) The cap. of the di.s- 
trict, on 1, bk. of the Sina (Seena), 
and about 126 m. E. of BomW. 
The fort stands about half a mile 
to the E. of the city. The chief 
manufactures are the weaving of 
saris (women’s dresses) and car- 
pets, and the making of copper and 
brass vessels. Pop. (1901 ) 42,032. 

Ahmedpur, or Armadpur, tn., 
W. India, native state of Baha- 
walpur, 36 m. w.s.w. of town of 
the same name; manufacture's of 
inatclilocks, gunpowder, cotton, 
and silks. Pop. (llXIl) 9,928. 

Ahmed Shah (c. 17^ -73), 
founder of the Afghan or Durarii 
dynasty, wa.s the son of Sammaun 
Khan, hereditary chief of the Ah- 
dali tribe. On the assassination 
(1747) of Nadir Shah, in whoso 
bodyguard he had serviid, Ahmed 
retreated to Afghanistan, where 
he was chosen sovereign, and was 
crowned at Kandahar the same 
year. 

Ahn, Johann Franz (1796- 
1865), educationist, was born at 
Aacnen. His chief work, Prak- 
tischcr Lchrgang zur schncllen m\d 
leichten Erlernung der frmzOs- 
ischen Sprache (18M and 1840), was 
published in over two hundred edi- 
tions. and was followed by similar 
text-books in English, Dutc;h, and 
Italian. He advocated a natural 
method of language teaching. 

Ahrlman, or Arimanes, known 
to the general reader by the splen- 
did invocation chanted by Sala- 
din in Scott’s Talisman, was the 
supreme evil spirit of the ancient 
Persian religion (Zoroastrianism). 
Coeval vdth Ormuzd, the Supreme 
Good, with whom ho was ever in 
conflict, this ‘D.ark Spirit* inevi- 
tably suggests the Jewish Satan. 
The Eendavesta makes him the 
creator of all poisonous snakes, 
beasts of prey, obnoxious para- 
sites, etc. See J. Darmestetcr^s 
Ormazd et Ahriman (1877). 

Ahwaz, Ahwuz, or Aiiwas. vil., 
prov. Khuzistan, Persia, 7pm. n.b. 
of Bassora ; notable for its ruins 
of the capital of Artabanus, last 
king of Farthia. 

Al, also Hat, Aija, Aiath, a 
(^naanite royal city, situated to 
the B. of Bethel It is mentioned . 
in connection with Abraham (Qen. 
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12:8), but is rememWed chiefly 
by its capture and destruction by 
Joshua, after the severe reverse 
of the Israc'lites on account of the 
sin of Achan (Josh. 7 : 2 8:29). 
The site of Ai is probably marked 
by the mofleni liaiyan. 

A. I A., the abbreviation used 
to denote Associate of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. 

Aicard, J kan FrancoisV i("J’oii, 
Frencli poet (1848), has published 
several volumes of verstv-e.flf. Lrs 
Poevics de Provence (1874); La 
Chanson de V Enfant (1876); Mictte 
et Aor«(1880), an idyll of Provenee ; 
La'imirtine{\^\) ; and Jhvs (1896). 
He has also written novels, vva Lc 
J ioi de fa Caimrgnc (1891), VAinc 
d'un Enfant and Tata {\%\ ). 
His dramatic works eorni)rise Au 
Clair de la Lunc (1870); Othello, 
on le More de Vcnise. (11^2); and 
Lc P^re Lehonnard (1889). 

Aidan (d. 606), king of the Scot- 
tish Dalriada (the modern Argyll- 
shire), a Gaelic kingdom, founded 
in the 5th century by Fergus MCr. 
Crowned by St. Columba at Jona, 
hecomph'tcd the separation of the 
Scottish Dalruuhv from tlu* parent 
kingdom in Ireland, and in 588 
conquered the Isle of Man. Aidan 
attempted to extend his kingdom 
southward by attacking Etliel- 
frith, king of Bernicia, but met 
with defeat (603). See Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland (3 vols. 2nd ed. 
1886-90), and his Chroniehs (f the 
Piets ami Scots (1867). 

Aidan, ST,(d. 651), a Colmnhan 
monk of Iona, where ho was cons(‘- 
crated bishop al)put 6.*i5, in which 
year ho began his work of Chris- 
tianizing Northumbria, in re- 
sponse to the in vitation of Oswald, 
king of ^riiicia. Fixing his see 
at Lindisfarne (the Holy Isle), 
Aidan founded there the churcli 
afterwards associated with St. 
Cuthbert. King Oswy, hrothi'r 
and successor of Oswald, con- 
tinued to act «us Aidan’s patron 
n ntil the latt<*r’s death. B< lo tos- 
tifies to tiio piety, humility^ and 
fer'^our of this aixistle of North- 
umbria. See J3eae’.s Ecclesiastical 
History ; MTjauchlan's Ea rly Scot- 
tish Church (1865). 

Aide, Charles Hamilton (b. 
18^), English novelist ; served 
from I ^^5-52 in the army. A mong 
his works are Kleonore, ami other 
Poems (1856) ; Songs without Music 
(1^2). His novels and romances 
include Rita (1859) ; Penrvddocke 
(1873); Poet and Peer Jane 

Treachel (1899); Snares of the 
World (1901). He is the author 
of the well-known s<jngs Re- 
mcmJber or Forget and The Danube 
River, 

Aide-de-camp (Fr. an assist- 
ant of the camp ’)^now f req iicntly 
Anglicized as aid-de-camp— an 
officer attendant on a general, 
primarily to carry his orders to 
commanders in the field, but also 
to act as his secretary, superin- 


tend his establishment, and gen- 
erally facilitate his busine^ and 
social (mgagements. An aide-do- 
camp may Ixj of any rank, but 
it is rare that officers above the 
rank of captain are ap|)ointed. 
Officei-s who have not passed the 
final examination of the Staff 
College must have qualified for 
promotion to the rank of captain. 
OentTfil oflieers have thri'o aides- 
de-carnp, a major-general (me, a 
lieutenant.-g(‘n(*ral two, wliile four 
are appuiiittxl to the (officer com- 
inandiug in chjef on the field. 
The sovereign, in his capacity as 
head of the army, appoints nu- 
merous aides-d(“-(;ump, .some fnjm 
the navy and militia, and others 
fr(>in th(* army— tlie latt(*r usually 
iKuiig offi('('rs of distinguished war 
.serVK<\ who are grant'd, if not 
othei wise ]M)ssfssing it, tlui rank 
of ('olouel in the army. 

Aidin, vilayet (area, 19,966 sep 
m. ; pop. 1,397,996) and tn. (Cuui- 
Hissar), Asia Minor, in the valley 
of the Menderez, 55 m. s.E. of 
Smyrna. Moroe-co h'atlier, ('ot- 
ton, figs, olives, and grapes aro 
exported. J^)p. 36, (HK). 

Aids. Under the feudal system 
a vass.al was obliged to grant a 
sum of rnoinw, callc'd *an cid,’ to 
enable his lord to p.ay a relief to 
his overlord, to knight his eldest 
son or marry his eldest daughter. 
The king^ in addition to tlio two 
last namtioned aids, could claim 
one to ransom his ix'rsuu from 
captivity. Aids winto restricti'd 
by Magna Chart a, and alxilished 
in 1669. See Dighy’s History (/ 
the La ic of Real Property. 

Algle (Ger, Aeten), in., Switzc'r- 
land, canton Vaud, 61 in. from 
the s. end of the Lake of Geneva. 
Toi). (19(X>) .3,911. 

Aiguesmortes, or Aioues- 
!MoH’I’ES (‘(h'ad waters’), tn.. dep. 
Gard, France, IS m. s. of ISlmi'S, 
and on extreme, w. of the Itliono 
(lelca. Its ramparts, constructed 
alKJut 1 ^‘hy' Ifoceanegra, aro 
well preserved. I’op. ( 19 < 9 ) 4 ,. 5 U. 

Aigun, Aikiivn, ()r Sakhalin 
Ula, tn., Maiieiuiria, on river 
Aiiiur. J*o]). 20 j*90. 

Aikawa, tn., Japan, ia'c/V. and 
island of Sado, 49 m. from Niigata. 
Gold and silver mines are in tho 
vicinity. ]*o]). 15,590. 

Aikcnhead, Thijmar (c. 1678- 
97), an Edinburgh apothc'cary’s 
son, who wius hanged for blas- 
phemy and iieteixKlox opinions. 
His execution was strongly con- 
demned, among others, by John 
Locke. See Macaulay’s History ; 
an'! for Jx>cke’s h'tter to the king, 
State Trials, vol. xiii. pp. 917-39,^ 

Alkin, John (1747-1822), physi- 
cian and^ author, was educated 
at Warrington Academy— ‘the 
cradle of IT nitarianism,’ of which 
his father was a tutor— in Edin- 
burgh, and in liondon. He had 
little professional siicccas at Groat 
Yarmouth, but afterwards did 
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well in London (1792). IIo wrote 
Litm of Howard, Selden, and 
Usher ; General Biography (1799- 
1816); and, with his sister, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Evenings at Home{\7i^2-b), 

Atkin, Lucy (1781-1804), daugh- 
ter of the al)ovc, author of a Life 
cf Addison (1843), on which Mac- 
aulay has an essay; and of memoirs 
of the courts of Elizalx^th (^1818), 
James I. (1822), and Charles i. 
(1833). Lvov Aikin : Memoirs, 
Miscellanies, and Letters, ed. by 
Lo Breton (1801). 

Ailanthus, a small genus of 
)lantsof thonatural ord<‘rSimaru- 
)uc(\ e ( th e Quassia order). Tliree 
Hpeei{\s occur in China and the E. 
Indices; one, A. glandulosa, ‘the 
trce of hciaven^’ introduced from 
China in 1751, is cultivated as an 
ornamental tree. Its leaves form 
the food of a kind of silkworm. 

Ailly, riEHUK D’ (1359-1419), 


French novelist. Of his many 
novels of adventure, JLes Trap- 
peurs de VArkansas (1868). Les 
Pirates de la Prairie (1859), Les 
SccUpeurs Blancs (1873), are the 
beat known. 

Atn, d(jp. of E. France, limited 
E. and S. by the Rhone, w. by the 
Sa6ne ; Bourg, cap. of dep., is 227 
m. B. K. of Paris. An^a of dep., 2,239 
sq. m. The river Ain, which rises 
in the J ura Mountains, and after 
a course of 120 m. falls into the 
Rhone 18 m. alKive Lyons, divides 
it into two nearly equal parts. 
The dep. is agricultural and pas- 
toral. Pop. (11)01) 3.%, 716. 

Ainger, Canon Alfred (1837 - 
IIKM), Miuster of the Temple since 
1894; curate of Alrewaa, Li(!h- 
field (M)^). He published {Ger- 
mans Preached in the Temple 
Church, Memoir of Charles Lamh, 
and (Eng. Men of TiCtters) an 


Ainos, or AInu (signifying 
*men’). the name given to them- 
selves by a primitive people in- 
habiting Yezo, the a, parts of Sak- 
halin, and the Kurile Is. as fa 9 .as 
48® N. lat. In former times they 
also occupied a large territory in 
Hondo, the main island of Japan, 
where, indeed, their mixed de- 
scendants formpart of the present 
population. European in type, 
and aptly compared to the Russian 
moujiks, their most striking physi- 
cal characteristic is their excess- 
ive hairiness of skin. Against the 
encroa(ihment8 of the Japanese— 
to whom they arc known as Ebisu, 
Yebisu, or Yemishi— they made 
a most obstinate resistance dur- 
ing a period of fully one thou- 
Siind years. 

The Ainos are polygamous, and 
live in huts, under their own 
chiefs. They are a race of hunters 
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theologian, philosopher, and prel- 
ate, l)orn at (jompu'‘gne, France. 
He liccame cardinal, and Pope’s 
legate in Germany and at Avi- 
gnon. A determined opponent of 
Hubs, he was designated ‘The 
Hammer of tlie Heretics.* 

Ailsa Crai^, a rocky islet of 
gray trap, rising to 1,114 ft. in 
the Firth of Clyde, 10 m. w. of 
Gir van. The island gi ves the title 
of baron and marquis to the earls 
of Cassilis. 

Aimak, a Mongol tribe which, 
with the Hazara, occupies the n.e. 
of A^hanistan, l:)etween Herat 
and Kabul. They number alxiut 
650,000 with the Hazara, and are 
an agricultural and warlike people. 

Aimard, Gustave (1818-83), 


edition of Lamb’s works, and the 
volume on Crahhe in Eng. Men 
of Letters Series (1908). Ho con- 
tributed to the Diet. Nat. Bing. 
(Tennyson, Du Maurier, etc.), 
Soo Athenceum, Feb. 13, 1904. 

Ainhum, a disease, afflicting 
only African peoples and their 
descendants, in which the little 
toe is gradually cut off by a 
tightening band of hard skin. 
It is of the nature of a local 
scleroderma. 

Ainmlller,or Ainmuller, Max 
Emanuel (I 8 O 777 O), revivor of the 
art of glasa-staining ; a native of 
Munich. The new windows in 
Ratislion cathedral, and others 
at Munich, Cologne, and in St. 
Paul’s, London, are by him. 


and fishers, drijssed variously in 
furs, fish-skins, woven bark, and 
cloth garments adopted from the 
Japanese. Sometimes they dis- 
pense with clothes altogether. 
They are Shamans, and worship 
the sky, earth, fire, wind, and 
water, and in their worship em- 
ploy idols or inao made of willow 
shavi ngs. The great annual' bear 
feast is also, in some sense, a 
religious ceremony; and then, 
and at every opportunity, they 
intoxicate themselves with rice 
beer. They are afflicted with 
various skin diseases, the result 
of their dirty habits. They have 
affinities in speech and blood with 
the people of Kamchatka and the 
Amur district. The number of 
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true Ainos does not probably ex- 
ceed 12,000 (another account gave 
them as 17, 500 in 189G). N early all 
the scientific works on the Ainos 
at^ included by Von Wenckstem 
in \mBiblioonmhyqf Japan (W5) ; 
and SCO also Baelz, in Vcrh. d, 
Berliner Gesellach. f. Antkropo- 
logie (1901), The fullest English 
accounts are Komyn Hitchcock’s 
Ainos (\f Yezo (Smithsonian insti- 
tution Report for 1890), and Mac- 
Ritchie’s Ainos (1892). Savage 
Landor’s Alone with the Hairy 
Ainu (1893) is very instructivti, as. 
in a loss degree, is Bird’s (Bisfiop’s) 
Unbeaten Tracts in Japan (1880). 

Ainsworth, Henky (1571-1622), 
forced to leave his native country 
(England) in 1593, becanio pastor 
of Brownist coiigrogation at Am- 
sterdam, and a leadinjf Oricmtalist ; 
left many controversial and other 
works. S(?e Dexter’s Congregation- 
alism of the last Three Hundred 
Years (1880). 

Ainsworth, William Harri- 
son (1805-82), historical novelist, 
born at Manchc^ster ; in 1826 aban- 
doned law, married a publisher’s 
daughter, and for a year and a 
half followed his fatner-in-law’s 
occupation. His first novel was 
Ropkwood (1834), containing a 
Bpiriteil account of Dick Turpin’s 
ndo to York. Between 183*1 and 
1881 ho wrote some forty novels, 
a few of them appearing origi- 
nally in Bcntley^s Miscellany^ Ains- 
worth* s Magazine^ and the Nev) 
Monthly, dunng his editorship of 
tho.se periodicals. His work is 
vivid and readable, and, notably 
in Crichton (1837), Jack Sheppard 
(1839), Tower of London (1810), Old 
SL Pants (1841), and Lancashire 
(1841), shows some liter- 
ary merit. 

Ainsworth, William Francis 
(1807-96), geographer, was born at 
Exeter. In 1835 he was appointed 
Biirgiion and geologist to the Ches- 
ney qxixidition to the Euphrates, 
and in 181^ wius in cominand of 
an expedition to Asia Minor iind 
Kurdistan. He published Re- 
searches in Assyria, Babylonia, 
and Chaldim (18i^); Travels and 
Researches in Asia Minor, Meso- 
potamia, Chaldaa, and Armenia 
(2 vols. 1842) ; Illustrated Univer- 
sal Gazetteer (1863); A Personal 
Narrative the Euphrates Expe- 
dition (1888), etc. 

Ain-Tab, tn., Turkey in Asia, 
on the s. sloiie of Mt. Taurus, 60 
m. N.N.K. of Aleppo, on the reputed 
site of the ancient Antiochia ad 
Taurum, There are manufactures 
of kiather and a trade in hidas; 
numerous vineyards. Pop. 40,000. 

Air. See Atmosphere. In 
Music, see Aria. 

Air, or Asbkn (21,000 sq. m.), 
an oasis of Central Sahara, in 
lat. N. and long. 6^-9“ R- 

Its mountains KOOO to 5,000 ft.) 
have a beneficial effect on rainfall. 
The climate is healthy; date- 


palms grow in the valleys. Pop. 
(j0,000, mainly of Tuareg tribes. 
The cap. is Agiulea or Agadez. 
The town of Aslxjii, in the s., is an 
imiwirtant caravan centre between 
Central and N. Africa, fifty days 
from Tripoli. 

Aira. See Haih-orass. 

Air-bladder, orSwiM-RLAPDEii, 
a structure of much morphological 
interest, present in most, though 
nut all, fishes. liiko the lungs of 
air-bn'.athing vtu tebrab^s, it arises 
as an outgrowth from tlu*. alimen- 
taiy canal, and may eithr*r retain 
this connection throughout life, as 
in the herring, or iH^coine entirely 
shut otf from the gut, as in the hacl- 
dfKl<, Tn the Dipm )i it f uncti« >ns as 
a lung ; in other fish its function is 
hydrostatic, thougli it may also 
servo as an accessory orgjiii of 
respiration. Thc're is oft<*n a con- 
nfiction between the ear and the 
swim -bladder. Though the air- 
bladder arises dtinsally in.stead of 
yentrally, and is usucally single^, it 
is entirely liomologuiis with the 
lungs of tno higher vertc*brates. 

Aird, riv. on a. coast of British 
New Guinea, one of the mouths 
of the river Philp. Owing to a bar 
at the mouth it is not navigahl(‘. 

Airdrie, a pari, and muiiio. hiir. 
of lianarkshire, Scotland, 11 m. K, 
of Glasgow. It was made one of 
the five Falkirk burghs in 18.32. 
In the neighljourhood are qv(ir 
forty collieries, as well as iron 
mines. The town owes its impor- 
tance to its brass and iron foun- 
dries, engineering works, fire-clay 
factories, paper and soft goods 
manu f ac’tures. l*up. ( 1 1M)1 ) 22, 288. 

Airedale, in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, comprises the upper 
valley of the Aire from its s(iurce 
in Malham Cove Leeds, a k'ngth 
of about 35 m. Faeb uies and iron- 
w<jrks have yiruiig up along its 
hanks. See Nicholson (‘the Aire- 
dale poet’), Airedale in Ancient 
Times (1825). 

Airedale Terrier. There 
ani nearly twenty varietit's in 
liritain, but they may \m classi- 
fied in two divisions- the smooth 
and the rough or brokeii-haire<l, 
the latter Ixungof Scoteli descent, 
developed in some instaiK*(*s by 
crossing ivith the Maltese. 3’hf^ 
Airedale terri(*r is the largest and 
talU*st of the terri<TS, and weighs 
from 40 to 45 lbs. T f e will retrieve, 
and takes readily to watiT. 
Points : — Heail long, with flat 
skull, not too brum! In'twoen the 
ears, and narrowing slightly to 
eyes, but free from wrinkle; stop 
hardly visible, and cheeks free 
from fullness; jaw deep and 
lX)Worful, well filled up under the 
eyes ; lips tight : ears shaped 
like the letter V, with a side 
carriage, small, but not out of 
proportion to the size of the dog ; 
nose black; eyes small, dark in 
colour, and full of ‘terncr’ ex- 
pression; teeth strong and level; 


Air-engines 

neck of moderate kmgth and 
thickness, gradually .widening to- 
wards the shoulders, and free 
from ‘ throatiness ; * shoulders 
long, and sloping well into the 
hack ; shoulder-blades flat ; chest 
d(‘ep, but not brotwl ; back short, 
strong, and straight; ribs w(dl 
sprung; hind quarters strong 
and nmsenlar, with no dro]); 
hqeks w(‘ll l(?t (lown ; tail set on 
high aiul carried gaily, but not 
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eiirh'd ; legs perfi’ctly straight, 
with plenty of hone ; feet small 
and round, with goixi depth of 
l>ad ; coat hard and wiry, not 
ragg(‘d, lying straight and close; 
h(‘ad and ('ars should tan, with 
the (‘xccpiion of dark shadings on 
each side of the skull; the legs, 
up to the ell>ows and thighs, tan, 
and the rest c)f the body black or 
dark grizzle. The tail should 1)0 
doclo'd to alw^ut a third of its 
original length. 

Air-engines. In . engines of 
this typo, generally single-acting, 
the nu>tive ix)W(^r is obtained by 
the alternate h(‘ating and c^ipling 
of a cpiantiiy of air \vithin a 
closed v(\ss(‘l, part of which may 
form the motor cylinder. The 
expansion of the air drives a 
piston, which does the work, as 
in an ordinary steam-engine. In 
an air-(*ngine it is possible to use 
very high t(*mT)eratures without 
being inconyenienc('d by corre- 
spondingly high pressures; in this 
respect air differs from steam and 
other saturated vapours. An air- 
eugino should tluTcfore have a 
liigli thermal ettieiency ; hut in 
j}raetie<‘ the actual eflieiency is in 
most eas(‘s less tlian in an qrdinarv 
steam-engine. An air-erngine, with 
one or two i‘xeef)ti«ms, may Ix) 
tiTimsl an external -eomhvstion 
engine, since, lik(^ the steam-on- 
gim*, it receiv(‘s its heat by con- 
duction from an I'xternal source. 
On the other hand, in gas and 
oil engines the lieat is ovolvixl 
within a closed cylinder contain- 
ing the working substance; en- 
gines lielonging to this latter class 
are called internal-combustion en- 
gines. In an external-combustion 
engine there must necessarily lie 
a considerable loss of heat bctw(|on 
the fiiniace and the working fluid : 
consc^queiitly the actual tlierraal 
efficiency of such engines is very 
low. 
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Moat air-enginea work with very 
low pressures, and are therefore 
bulky for the power they develop. 
Difficulty is also experienced in 
heating satisfactorily lar^e quan- 
tities of air ; and, in addition, that 
part of the air-vessel which is in 
immediate contact with the fur- 
nace is rapidly burnt away, on 
account of the high temperature 
to which it is subjected. Air- 
engines are seldom suitable to 
replace steam, gius, or oil engines, 
except for very small powei’s ; but, 
at the same time, they are abso- 
lutely safe, easy to work, and do 
not r^uiro skilled or constant 
attention. Small -power air-en- 
gines are very suitable for pump- 
ing imrposcs in connection with 
the supply of water to country 
mansions, hotels, etc. A 1 most any 
form of cheai) fuel may be usimI, 
such as coke, coal, peat, wood, saw- 
dust, etc., and tlie cost of raising 
wat(‘risthus comparatively small. 

The oarli(ist hot-air engine wtus 
invented by Sir George Cayley 
in 1807, afterwards improved and 
modernized by Buekett. This 
engine is practically on the in- 
ternal -com nustion principle, as 
the coal or coke is burnt under 
pressure in a chamber which C(.)m- 
muiiieates through a valve -con- 
trolled passage with the motor 
cylinder, so tliat both the prod- 
ucts of combustion from the fur- 
nace and the lieatcjd air come into 
contact with the working piston. 
Air for combustion is supplied by 
a coinpressing pump plaec'd im- 
mediately over the motor cy 1 i nder, 
and worked from the same piston 
rod. The admission of the corn- 
pr(\ssed air to the furnace is cuii- 
trolled by a valve, which allows 
part of the air to enter below the 
furnace bars, while the rest of the 
air mixes with the products of 
combiiHti(jn as they ct)me from the 
fuid ; the projiortion which goes 
to each is regulated by a gi)V(u*iior 
through the abovt? - mentinnod 
valve. The iinxlucts of combus- 
tion, p)gether with the heated air, 
pass into the motor cylinder, the 
supply lK.*ing stopped after a frac- 
tion of the stp)ke has been made*. 
The gjises then expand, d(ji ng im )rc 
work, and are rociuoed in tcunpera- 
ture. On tlio return stroke they 
are discharged into the atmos- 
phere, and the pump takes in a 
fresh .sutiply of air. Tiie fuel is 
contained in a closed hop|H‘r over 
the furnace, and connected there- 
with by means of a double valve. 
Before the latter is lowered to 
admit fretih fuel to the furnace, 
the pressure in the hopper is 
equalized by making communica- 
tion with the fumaco chamber; 
the valve is then lowered, and the 
fuel falls into the funiace. The 
mechanical efficient is low, and 
the actual thermal officioncy in the 
best cases is not more than eight 
per cent. 
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Of the true external-combustion 
engine, that invented by Robert 
Stirling of Edinburgh in 1827, 
and afterwards improved hy his 
brother, James Stirling, is no 
doubt the pioneer. Although in 
its original form the Stirling en- 
gine is obsolete, it is represent(jd 
in principle by several modem en- 
gines which work with more or less 
success. A very successful typo 
of liot-air engine, in which tbo 
Stirling principle is carried out, 
is the ‘Rider* engine, made by 
Messrs. llayward-Tyler and Co. 
A sectional view of this engine is 
here shown. There are two cyli ii- 
ders, A and B, open at the top, 
and fitted with plunger pistons, 0 
and D, which are coniu^cted to 
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cranks nearly .at right angles. The 
two cylinders are connected by 
means of a passage H, filled with 
very thin iron plates, and called 
a ‘ regenerab)r.* The heateil air, 
in passing through the regener- 
ator, gives up the greater portion 
of its heat to the iron plates, to 
be picked up and utilized on the 
return of the air through the 
heater. The same air is used con- 
tinuously, and is passed alter- 
nately from one cylinder to the 
other. The piston o first com- 
ress(i.s the cool air in the cy lin- 
er A into about one-third of its 
normal volume, when, on the 
up-stroke of the^ power piston D, 
and the completion of the down- 
stroke of the piston o, the air is 
transferred from the cylinder A, 
through the regenerator H, to the 
heater P. without appreciable 
change of volume. The result is 
a considerable increase of pressure 
corresponding to the increase of 
temperature, and the power piston 
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is impelled to the end of its stroke. 
As shown in the figure, D is rising, 
and 0 is just beginning to rise ; the 
pressure in B reacts on o, and forces 
the latter upwards till it reacnes 
nearly to the top of its stroke. In 
the meantime the air is passing 
rapidly through the regenerator 
from, B to A, giving up its heat, 
and is further cooled by means of 
a water-jacket K, through which 
water is constantly circulating. 
By this cooling of the air the 
preasure falls to its minimum, the 
piston D descends, and the com- 
pression begins again. In engines 
used for pumping, the water which 
is pumfied is made to circulate 
through the cooler B. The heater 
F is kept at a dull rod heat by a 
steady fire {of coke generally), 
which is underneath it. There is 
a small valve at L, which admits 
air when the engine is started, and 
also makes good aii^ small leakage 
that may occur. To stop the en- 
gine, a cock M on the regenerator 
IS oTx'ned, thereby releasing the 
pressure. The pist<jns are kept 
tight by packings K, those on the 
cylinder u being cooled by a water- 
jacket, as shown in the figure. 

The ‘Hid(?r’ engine is only used 
for small powers, from I h.p. to 1 
II. F. The .si)eed is from 100 to 140 
revolutions per minute. The 
consumption of coke per hour is 
ai)])roximately as follows 

1 H.P. i H.P. 1 H.P. 

2*5 lbs, 4 lbs. ,0 lbs. , 

The ‘Bailey* hot-air engine, 
made by Messrs. W. H. Bailey 
and Co., Ltd., Salford, is another 
engine working on the Stirling 
principle. There are two forms 
made, a horizontal and a vertical. 
In the former there is one long 
cylinder, tlio back end of which is 
heated by the furnace gases com- 
ing from a stove ; the front end 
is water-jacketed, and thus kept 
cool. There are two pistons— a 
displacer piston, which is loose- 
fitting, at the back, and a niotor 
piston at the front. The piston 
rml of tlie former passes through 
the latter ; lioth are connected by 
liiikwork to a crank shaft, and 
have separate movements. The 
displacer piston is used merely to 
cause the air to travel backwards 
and forwards in the cylinder. 
When the displacer piston is 
moved inwards, the heated air 
from the bock, or hot end travels 
to the front, is ccxiled, and the 
pressure falls ; the motor piston 
then makes its inward stroke. On 
the outward stroke of the dis- 
placer the cool air is forced to the 
hot end, becomes heated, the pres- 
sure ri^s, and the motor piston 
makes its out or working stroke. 
The air is used over and over 
again, and there are no valves in 
this engine. The ‘ Bailey * engine 
is only made in small sizes ; it is 
very easy to work, and is specially 
suitable for pumping. 
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The ‘Bonier’ hot-air engine, con- 
structed by the Compagnie Fran- 
caise des Moteura k Air Chaud, 
riy^is, is made in sizes varying 
frpm 4 to 20 h.p. It is provicled 
with a single-acting vertical motor 
cylinder, the lower end of which 
forms the furnace. The motc^r 
piston is connected by a rtxl to 
a beam, which is coupled at tho 
opixisite end to a crank shaft. 
The air-pump, which is single- 
acting and horizontal, is driven 
by a system of linkwork from tho 
crank shaft. The air-pump draws 
in and compresses the air, which 
is tiuni admitted through a slide- 
valve to the furnace. Part of the 
air is forced through the incan- 
descent fuel, becoming increased 
in volume, and is then used in 
tho motor cylinder, ^ wIjlto it ex- 
pands, and from which it is finally 
exhausted. A portion of the com- 
pressed air is blown into a narrow 
clearance space surrounding tlie 
lower part of the motor cylinder ; 
this tends to keep tho i)iston and 
cylinder cool, and any grit or dust 
rising from the fuel is fore<id down 
again on to the furnace bars. The 
fui*na(;e is fed automatically by 
means of two hoppers. The 
proper quantity of coke for c'aeh 
charge is convoyed from the one 
hopjier to the otlier, from which 
the contents are discliarged into 
the port of a slide-valve. The coke 
is then carried along by this valve, 
and falls into the furnace wlum 
the ])ort is opposite to an opening 
in the furnace. The valve ’pre- 
vents communication Ijctween lihe 
furnace and the atmosphere dur- 
ing the expansion of tlie air and 
th(; ascent of the piston. The 
Bonier appears to Vx; one of the 
most efficient of hot-air engines, 
and is said to be economical in 
fut*l. See Gas, Oil, ami Air A'n- 
{nnes, by Bryan JJonkiii ; The 
Steam- Enqine, and other Heat- 
Eixoines, by Professor Ewing. 

Aire-sur-Lys (aiic. Aria), tii., 
dep. Pas de Calais, France, .‘10 m. 
N. w. of Arras, on ry. line to Calais ; 
possesses breweries, oil-niills, .arul 
a market for coiTi and live stock. 
Pop. (1901) 

Air«g[Uti« a weapon which pro- 
ix}ls binleta or darts by the rush 
of air which has been compresstxi 
into a chamber. Its range is short, 
owing to the comparatively small 


propulsive force of compressed .air. 
In pneumatic guns used by the 
United States artillery since 1886, 
air at 1,000 lbs. pressure has been 
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used for projecting shells contain- 
ing nitro-gelatiu and other explo- 
sives. A range of over 8,000 
yards has been attained by tlie 
Sim.s-Dudley imeiiniatic gun. 
Guns. 

AIrlie (1850-1900), David Wil- 
liam Stanley Oqilvv, klkventu 
Eahl ok, suceeetled his father in 
1881 ; entered the army in 1874. 
servecl in the Nile ex|Kxlition of 
1884-5, and was apinniited lieiit.- 


o^lonei of the 12th Royal Lanrters 
in hW. lie died on the field of 
battle, near Pretoria, in .1 une JIKX). 
See Doyle, The Great Boer War 
(1900). 


Air-lock. See Caihhon. 

Alrol, one of tho most r^*ently 
introduced antiseptics. It is com- 
po^ of iodine, bismuth, and gallic 


Atr-pump 

acid, and is strongly advocated, 
especially by German surgeons, 
as a sulwtitute for nxloform. 
Alrolo (Ger. Erieh), a small vil. 


canton of Tici no. 1 1 is the station 
at the s. mouth of tho St. Gothard 
Tunnel, being 10 m. by rail from 
Oosehenen, at the N. end, and 40 
in. from Bellinzona to the s.E. A 


di.s.astrou.s landslip took place hero 
in l.m Pop. (1900) 1,028. 

Air-plants. See Eni'iiVTEs. 

Air-pump, any apparatus for 
changing the density of air in a 
givt'ii space. There are two kinds 
^ tlio condensing air-pump, or in- 
flator, and the exhausting air- 
pump. Tho moat familiar form 
of the condensing air-i)Uinp is tho 
inflator used in pumping up tho 
pmuimatic tyres of cycles. It con- 
sists of a tube in Avnich a pistem 
works. When the piston is pulltxl 
out, tho tu^ fills with air ; and 
when the pi.ston is pushed in, the 
air is driven through the v.alve of 
the tyro. On tho riiston Ixjing 
pulled out again, the valve is 
clostxl by the pn^asure of the air 



Structure of Air- ffU7U 

A, alr-ohumber ; b, pirton ; c, plunger; ». spring holding plunger 
in position : K, trigger. 
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Air^pnmp 

in the tyre, the amount of air 
within it beingr increased by a 
definite quantity at every stroke. 
The mechanism of the usual form 
of exhaustinf? air-pump is essen- 
tially the same as that just de- 
Bcribed, except that the valves 
o^n in the opposite directions, so 
that the action is reveraed. As 
a general rule, the region to be 
exhaust(Hi of air is in iiermanent 
connection with the tube and 
piston by which ^ the exhaustion 
IS effected. It is enclosed in a 
glass Ixill-shaped jar, called the 
receiver, which rests on a T>or- 
foctly plane plate, tho junction 
being made air-tight by means of 
a layer of lard. From the centre 
of the plate a tulw passes to tho 
piston chamber, and brings the 
space within the receiver into 
communication with the space 
through which the piston works. 
This piston may be single-acting 
or double-acting. In the latter 



Exhausting Air-pump^ double’ 
acting. 


arrangement the valves are so ad- 
justed as to bring into continuous 
communication the receiver and 
the end of the piston chamber 
which is being evacuated by tho 
piston. During the return stroke 
this air is pushed out into tho 
open air through an outward 
opening valve, while the valvo 
thnnigii which the air from tho 
receiver previously passed closes. 
Thus at every half -stroke the 
receiver loses a definite fr^tion 
of the air contained within it, tho 
fraction being tho proportion of 
tho volume of the piston cham- 
ber to the combined volume of 
the receiver and piston chamber. 
Suppose, for example, that the 
vdumo of the i)iston chamber 
which 18 put into communication 
with the receiver is 1 of the vol- 
ume of tho receiver. Then at 
the first half -stroke, A of the 
contents of the receiver passes 
into the piston chamber and is 
expelled. Honce of the orig- 
in^ volume is left in the receiver. 
At the second half A of this is 


left— t.c. of the original vol- 
ume ; and so on indefinitely. 
After, say. ^ full strokes, the 
quantity otairin the receiver will 
be tho fraction 0*81 raised to the 
powcr20—i.e. 0*0148 nearly. After 
ho full strokes the fraction will be 

The onliiiary atmospheric pres- 
sure is balanced by the weight of 
a column of mercury 30 in. or 7C0 
mm. high. Hence a convenient 
measure of low pressures is in 
terms of the corresponding height 
of tho mercurial barometric col- 
umn. (See JUhometer.) .Thus 
if only 0*0148 of the original 
amount of air is left in tho re- 
ceiver, tho pre.ssure will be about 
0*44 of an inch of mercury, or 
11*25 mm. If the fniction is 
0*0000-16, the pressure will bo 0*035 
mm. 

To obtain lower pressures, or 
higher vacua Jis they are called, 
recourse is had to what is known 
as a mercury air-pump. There 
are two fundanumtal tyjx^s of this 
kind of exhauster, distinguished 
as the Geissler (invented in 1855) 
and 8prcuigel (1865) pump, of 
whi(!li many modifications have 
been devised by Later experi- 
menters. Both deixjud upon the 
properties of the Torricellian 
vacuum “the region above the 
mercury barometnccolumn, whi(;h 
has lx*(?n iis far lus jx^asiblo emp- 
tied of air. In pumps of the 
Sprengel patti^rn the grail ual 
reduction of the pr^jssure in a 
closed vessel is effected by means 
of tho flow of an interrupted 
sti'eam of mercury down a. ver- 
tical tube w'hose upiier part is in 
communication with the interior 
of the ves.sol. Tho air gets en- 
trapi^ed between the successive 
drops of mercury which constitute 
the interrupted stream, is carried 
down the tulie, and expelled at 
the lower end. With jiumps of 
this typo it is possible to reduce 
the pres.sure to 4-millionth8 of a 
millimetre of mercury— i.c. less 
than lOO-milliontliB of an atmos- 
phere. This form of pump is 
greatly used in the manufacture 
of tho vacuum tubes for the pro- 
duction of tho .Rontgen rays, now 
so serviceable in surgery. 

Air - sacs are thin - walled 
chambers communicating with 
the lun^s in birds. They not only 
occur within tho l^y cavity, hut 
are usually continued into the 
cavities of tho bones, rendering 
thesG pneumatic. Tho presence of 
thovse air-sacs lowers tno specific 
gravity of the body; but their 
main function is undoubt^ly re- 
spiratory, and the superficial ones 
also assist in regulating the body 
temperature. In the chameleon, 
among reptiles, the lungs develop 
prolongations which seem to fore- 
shadow the air-sacs of birds. 

Air-ship. See Balloon; 
Flying Maohinn. 


Airy 

Alr-spacCt the number of cubic 
feet of air in any apartment or 
building. It is ncld that every 
healthy adult should be allowed 
800 cub. ft. of air-space, oeo 
Ventilation. For air-siiaces in 
plants, SCO Stomata. 

Air- valve. Air is apt to collect 
at the tops of undulations in water- 
pipe lines, thus imixjding the flow 
of water, and air-valves ai*e intro- 
duced at these iioints to exijcl it. 
A simple tyiK) consists of a cast- 
iron Ijox bolted to the upper sur- 
face of the main pipe. At the top 
of the l)ox there is an opening for 
the escape of the air from within. 
A float 13 attached to a spindle, 
which is guided so that it can only 
rise and fall. When tho pii^e is 
empty, the float is down ; when 
tho pipe has filled, the float closes 
the valve. 

Air-vessel,. In single-acting 
pumps, in whiijli motion is only 
given (luring the forward stroke, 
the column of water in the rising 
main comes to rest during tho back 
stroke. This necessitates a great 
exfienditure of energy in starting 
tlie column of water from rest at 
every stroke. To obviate tliis an 
air-vessel is used. It consists of 
a strong cylindrical air-tight iron 
lx)X, Mteq just lieyond the pump 
to the main^ and (communicating 
freely with it. The vessel is full 
of air, which is compress(.*d . at 
each forwar(i stroke, thus storing 
energy. This is givtm up during 
the back stroke, thus forcing the 
water on, and giving a more uni- 
form delivery. The air also acts 
as an air-cushion, relieving tho 
pipes from shocks which might 
otIuTwise fracture them. The air 
is absorbed by the watiT in time, 
.so that a fresh supply has to 
bo introduced. A stand-pipe is 
sometimes used insUiad of an .air- 

VCSS(‘l. 

^ Air-way, a passage for ventila- 
tion in a mine. Malitiious tam- 
pering with an air- way is regarded 
as felony. 

Airy, Sir Georoe Biddell 
1861 1)2), astronomer-royal, was 
>orn at Alnwick. Ho gradu- 
ated as senior wranghjr and first 
Smith’s prizeman of Trinity Col- 
lege.*, Cambridge, in 1823; was 
nominated Lucasian professor of 
mathematics in 1826, and astron- 
omer-royal June 18, 1835. His 
administration at Greenwich ex- 
tended over forty-six strenuous 
years. The magnetic departmemt 
was created by him in 1838, the 
spectreiscopic departinent in 1868; 
he initiated the electrical registra- 
tion of transits, and the photo- 
graphic record of sun spots. Tho 
solar eclipses of 1842. 1851, and 
1860 were observed by him in 
Italy, Sweden, and Spam respeo- 
tively ; and he organiz^ the 
transit of Venus expeditions in 
1854. See his Autobiography 
(1896). 



Aisle 

Aisle, the lateral subdivision of 
ft church parallel to the choir, 
nave, or transept, from which it 
is divided by a row of columns or 
wall-piors. In Grothio architecture 
the breadth of tho church is di- 
vided into three or five parts by 
two or four rows of pillars. The 
middle division is called the nave, 
tho others the side aisles. Tho 
word is misapplied to the passage 
in a church betwtjen pews. 

Ai8l6, in heraldry, used when 
tho wings are blazoned of a differ- 
ent tincture from tho animal. 

Aismunderby, a township in 
the West Hiding of Yorkshire, ad- 
joining RiiX)n, in which borough 
the urban part is included. 

Aisne, (i.) Departnujiit, N. 
France, forming for a f(‘w miles 
the French front i(*r towards Piol- 
gium.^ It is crossed in a s.w. 
direrjtion b.7 the Oise 11. Hiaving 
its source in 1 Belgium), by the 
Aisne towards its middle in a w. 
direction, and by the Marne in 
the s. Tlio dejiartmont is fertile, 
two -thirds Ixung under crops. 
Wheat, and bet'troot for sugar, 
are the staple crops; but dax, 
hemp, .and hops are extensively 
cultivated. Market gardening is 
carried on along the railway line: 
and tho industries, more clieniical 
than inetallurgic, ar(‘ clustered in 
a few ttoutres. Cap. Laon. Area, 
2,8G8 fjq. m. Pop. (1901) 

(2.) Ri\(T (ancient Axona), 17o in. 
long; flows into the Ois(*, iKiur 
Cornpibgne; passes through Voii- 
ziers and Soissons. G rc'at part < )f 
it is navigable. Tt is connected 
by cauiils with all the other im- 
portant rivere of the region. 

ATssd, M.\demoi.sklle (1094- 
17.'p), (laughter of a Circassian 
chief : carried off in early child- 
hood by the Turks, and sold in tho 
alav(! market at Constantinonlo to 
tho (knuit do Ferriol, Frcn<;n am- 
bassiulor (1098). Prought by bim 
to France and educated, .she bc- 
camo famous for her extraordinary 
l^auty and actnmiplishimuits, as 
well as for her virtuous life amid 
tho profligacies of tho court dur- 
ing tho i-cg(mcy. Her letters to 
Min(\ do Calandrini and Cheva- 
lier d’Aydie were published with 
Voltaire^s notes (1787); lx\st e(li- 
tion that of Sainto-Beuvo in 184(1. 
See Courteault’s due Id vile an 
XVIIL Sihle (1900). 

Aistulf, or Astolp (d. 700), 
king of the Lombards, took pos- 
session of Ravenna (762) and 
threatened Rome, where 8tephi3n 
ni. occupied the papal throne. 
By the armed intervention, in 
766, of Pepin, king of the Franks, 
he was, however, forced to aban- 
don his threatening attitude and 
wake amends to the Pope. Never- 
theless in the following year 
Aistulf laid siege to Rome, but 
was attacked by Popin, who com- 
pelled him to retire, and to sur- 
wnder Ravenna. 
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AJmero 


Altchison, Sir Charles Um- 
PHBR8TON (1832 - 96), Indian ad- 
ministrator. b9m in Edinburgh ; 
joined tho Indian Civil Service in 
1865. From 1859-115 ho served as 
under -secretary in tho political 
department of the goveniment of 
India, and as foreign secretary 
from 1808-78. He wjis chief com- 
mivssicjner of Britisli Burma from 
1878-81, lieu tenant-governor of tho 
Punjab from 1882 7. Ho pub- 
lished A Collection of Treaties^ 
Ungoiicjnenta^ and Sanads (i)atents 
of a^^pointvunt) relating to Imlia 
ami the Neighbouring Countries 
(1 1 vols. 1862-92) ; The Naii ve ^States 
of India (1875); Ijord lAivyrence in 
Rulers of India St*ri(3s (1892). 

Aivalik, Aiwalik, or Kyponia 
(anc. Heracleia\ seapt. tii., Asia 
Minor, GG m. n.n.w. of Hinyrna, 
on Gulf of Kdrcmid. Formerly 
a placio of consid(‘rablo tr.ade, it 
was burnt by the Turks in 1821, 
but has since revivt^d. Trades in 
olives and oil. Pop. over .S0,G(X). 

AivazovskI, Ivan Konstan- 
TiNOViTCir (1817 19fK)), Russian 
marine paint(ir, s(udi(*d at the St. 
Petersburg Acadenij'^ of Art. Ilis 
works ineludo Sunrise on the Black 
Sca-y Wreck of (he Frigate lugcr- 
7}iaimland, Naples by Moonlight^ 
View of Constantinople, 

Alx, small isl. opiiosite mouth 
of the Charente, dep. Charento- 
Inf(5ricure, France; forms tlie 
out(»r d(.‘fenco for Hoeluifort. In 
the roads naval battle's took place 
l)ctwc(3n English and Fnjuch in 
1 80G and 1809, II ere Napolt'on sur- 
rendered to the English on lK)ard 
the BeUerophon on July 15, 1S1.5. 

Alx (Aix-en-I'hovbnck; anc. 
AgufC Scxtia:\ tu., Bouches-du- 
Hhone, France, the former cap. of 
Prov(*nce, 17 m. N. of Marseilles, 
on the ry. to Lyons by Grenoble. 
The town has grown up round a 
hot sulphur spring knowm In^fore 
tho Roman invasion. Tt is the 
seat of .an archbishop (cathedral 
of the 12th century), and has a 
uuiv(3rsity and a technical college. 
The Fa(!ult^a d’Aix wt're two c(‘lo- 
brat(!d schools wdiich wa'n) organ- 
ized in 1409 as the university, one 
of the famous seats of learning 
in the middle ages. It is now 
iucoriiorated with that of Mar- 
seilles (TWniversite d'Aix-Mar' 
seille), and consists of faculties of 
law and letters (w'itli an honorary 
professor ‘of th(3 anci(*nt faculty 
of Catholic theology of Aix’), and 
faculties of seienceand nif'dieincjat 
Mars(3illos. Aix is a centre for tho 
trade in olive oil, wine, corn, cot- 
ton spinning. Pop. ( 1 1K)1 ) 29, 4 1 8. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. SeeAACiiEN. 

Aix-les-Bains (anc. Aqu(r Gra- 
tiancel tn., dep. Savoio, Franco. 
1 m. from the E. shore nf Lac du 
Bourget, stn. on the main line 
from Paris to Turin (300 m.), 9 
m. N. of Chamb^ry. Though sur- 
rounded by high mountains, Aix 
enjoys a very temperate climate, 


and IS a popular health resort. 
There are copious warm springs 
(108“ and 107^ P.), charged with 
alum and sulphur, used especially 
in douches and baths. Pop. (1901 ) 
8 , 120 . 

^accio (anc. Adjacium), cap. 
of Corsica, on the w. coast, at tin' 
N.K. extremity of a deep gulf 
bearing tho same name, and the 
terminus of a railway crossing 
the island. Ajaccio is a liealthy 
winter resort, and has a good 
harlKjur. Timle in corn, wine^t, 
leather, woofl, sardiiu's, anchovies, 
corals, cigars, and sliip-building. 
It has been the seat of a bishop 
since the 7th cemtury. It was 
the birthpla(3p of Napoleon Bona- 
parte; the ‘Casa Jlonaparte* is 
now natit)n.al property. Pop. 
(1901)21,779. 

Ajaigarh. native state', Bun- 
delkhand, Central India, 105 m. 

R. w. of Allahabad. The fortress 
(9th century) is on a granite rock 
1,744 ft. high. Pop. 93, (HK). 

Ajalon, or Aualon, now Yalo, 
a town in th(3 terriku’y of Dan, 
near which .Joshua won .a gr(*at 
vi(5tory over five Caiiajuiite kings, 
the sun and the moon being uo- 
scribed (Josh. 10) as standing still 
(Heb. ‘were silent’) till the rout 
was comph'.te. 

Aiax. (i.) Hon of Telamon, one 
of tno leading (irei'k heroes in tlio 
Trojan war. Aftc.'r the death of 
Achilles, and the award of his 
armour to Odysseus, he committed 
suicide. From his blood, attcorcl- 
ing to the legend, sprang up a 
puridi*. flower bearing the k.'ttei’s 
at~his initials, and the exj)re8- 
sion of a sigli--on its leav(*s. (Heo 
Homer, Iliad, ami Hoiiliooles, 
Ajax.) (2,) Hon of Oileus, one of 
the lesser (ireek hero(*s bc'fore 
Troy. 

Ajax, a British second -(jlass 
battleship, huinclu'd 1880. The 
name is a.ssociatcd with Rodney’s 
victories off Cap(3 Ht. Vincjent 
(17^), off Les Saintos (1728); Egypt 
(1801); Caldor’s victory off I^Vrol 
(1805); Trafalgar (1805); HanHcbas- 
tian (1813); Bomarsund (1854), 

A] me re, or Ajmir, prov., 
Rajputana, India; also an{;ient 
city, cap. of the prov., 220 in. 

S. w, of Delhi, on the lower slopes 
of Taragarh Hill. It contains 
the Daulat Bugh (or Garden (jf 
Splendour), a fine mosque (origi- 
nally a Jain temple), and, above 
all, the dargah or tomb of the 
Mohammedan saint Kwaja (18th 
century), which is a venerated 
place of pilgrimage. There are 
two colleges — Ajmoro College, 
affiliated to Calcutta Umvemity, 
and Mayo Rajkurnar CcflloM 
(1876), for tho education of noble 
jSajputs. There is con.siderable 
trade in cotton. Pop. (1901) 
75,800. The lofty district of 
Ajmere-Mcrwara, to the B., was 
conquerexi in If^. Pop. (1901) 
476,^ (80 per rent. Hinaus)* 



AJodhya 

AJodhya, city, near Faizabad, 
Ouah, India, f)n r. bk. of tlie 
and 77 m. E. of Lucknow. The 
old city, now in ruins, was the 
former capital of the kmifdom of 
Kosala, the modern Oudh, Its 
glories are oortra.yed ^ in the 
Rarmyana. The city is small 
(al)Out 12,000), but its Jain temples 
attract about 500, (XM) pilgrims at 
the annual fair. 

A]owan, the Indian name for 
the fruit of a plant of the same 
genus as caraway, used as spice. 
The antisejitio thymol is extracted 
from it. 

Ajurnoca, tn., Minas derates, 
Brazil, 117 m. n.k. of Rio do Ja- 
neiro. In the neigh Uuirhood pigs 
are reared for the Rio de Jane- 
iro market, and tohatjco, manioc, 
sugar- cane, millet, and coifee are 
cultivated. Pop. 12,000. 

Akabaht tho k. arm at tlu* head 
of the Red Sea ; also a town there, 
near the Elath of Sen r)tur(; (Dent. 
2 : 8 ). 

Akashi, tn., prov. Harima, s. 
of Hondo L, tJapan, 12 m. s.w. 
of Kobe ; a stiaside resort on N.E, 
comer of Inland Sea. It is the 
Greenwich (jf Japan, as Japanese 
time is regulated from it. Pop. 
(1898) 21,llH). 

Akbar, Jellal-ud-dtn Moham- 
med (1542-1605), gmatest of Mogul 
emperors. His father, Humayun, 
died wh(.*n Akbar was fourteen 
years old; and ho remained for 
four years under the tutelage of 
Bairam Khan, a Turcoman gen- 
eral. who in 1556, by the victory 
of Paniput, secured for him the 
y)rovinces of Delhi and Agra. Ho 
dismissed Bairam in l,56li, and at 
the age of eighteen commenced 
his conquest of liindustau. His 
empire, at its greatest, extended 
from Kashmir in the n. to Ahmed- 
abnd in the s., and from Kabul 
in the w. to Dacca in the E. The. 
peculiar glory of Akbar’s reign 
was his daring change of policy 
from fanatical Mohammcdaiiism 
to universal toleration. By skilful 
manceuvriiig, and with the help of 
the able but crafty Abul Fazl, his 
historian, he induced the learned 
doctors of his court to declare him 
*a just ruler,’ ‘infallible,’ and the 
sole source of legislation ; and, 
armed with this authority, he 
modified freely principles and 
pnvcti(^cs which luid the sanction 
of the Koran, In the carrying 
out of his principles he promotoa 
c^mble men of any creed to high 
om(je in his court and army ; he 
pnihibitod slavery and the sale 
of the wives* children, and de- 
pendants of the conquered ; he 
abolished the Jazujaj or poll-tax 
on i^dels, and the pilgrimage-tax 
on Hindus; he prohibited early 
marnagos, and he permitted 
Hindu widows to refuse to per- 
form sut^, and to remarry. Hav- 
ing publicly consulted Mohamme- 
dans, Hindus, Parsis, Jews, and 
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Christians, ho drew up a new faith 
on eclectic principles* and substi- 
tuted for the well-known ‘kalma’ 
another formula— t-ic. ‘There is 
one God, and Akljar is His Kha- 
lifa,’ Ilis fiscal arrangements, 
under the charge of Bajah Tixlar 
Mai, resemble in many resp^ts 
those now in force. The principal 
authoritie.s for his reign are the 
Atn-i‘Akhari and Akbar Naniah 
of Abul Fazl, and the Tabakat-i- 
Akhari of Nizam-ud-din-Ahmed. 
fc^oc India. 

Akee Fruit* the produce of 
one of the trees of the Soapberry 
family (Sajiindaceaj). A native 
of W. Africa, it was introduced 
into the W. Indies. The rod fruit 
is 3 in. long, and contains throe 
black scmkIs, summmhid by a pale 
l)ulpy aril which is cooked and 
eaten. 

A Kemp is, Thomas. Sec 
Kempis. 

Akenside, Mark (1721-70), 
physician and poet, the son of a 
butcher of Newcastle. At seven- 
tt^en he lx?gan his chief work. The 
Pleasures of hmyiiuttion (1744). 
Obtaining the degree of Doctor of 
Physic at Ix^yden, be practised at 
Northampton, where he published 
his Epistle to (7ttno (1744), a tirmlc 
on the party desertion of William 
Pulteney. At the end of 1745 (dur- 
ing which year he published ten 
odes on various subjects) Akenside 
started pracjtice in Ijondon; but 
his arrogance reiielled his patients, 
and ho provokt'd Smollett to sat- 
irize him in Peregrine Pickle. His 
Hymn to the Naiads, published 
in 1746, was bis last important 
piece. Akenside’s works display 
much fine writing and pompous 
rhetoric, but little originality. 
3’hey were first collected by Dyson 
(1 vol, 4to, 1772) ; Ix'st edition that 
of Dyce (183*1), whoso excellent 
Life is also prefixed to tlie Aldino 
edition (1886) of the poems. See 
also Akenside[V ^) ; 

Beci's’s Hist, qf Eng, HmmtUicisvi 
in the ISth Cent. (1899). 

Akers - Douglas, Rt. Hon. 
Aretas (1851), since 1902 Sec- 
retary of State for the Home 
Department. He was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple in 
1874; represented K Kent div,, 
latterly St. Augustine’s div., in 
Parliament since 1880; parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Treas- 
ury (1885-92) ; Conservative whip 
(1883-95) ; First Commissioner of 
Works (1895-1902); Privy Coun- 
cillor (1891). 

Akershus, a fortress in county 
of same name, Norway, at the 
head of the Christiania fjord, on 
a peninsula s. of Christiania. It 
was originally built in the 13th 
century, rebuilt by Christian iv. 
of Denmark, and down to 1740 
was a royal residence of the 
Danish kings. The county has 
an area of 2,075 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1900) of 116,113. 


Atelrft 

Akhal, oasis of Transcaspia 
(often called Akhal-Tekke, from 
Its Tekke Turcoman inhabitants), 
near the Atek oasis, at the foot 
of the Kopet Dagh, between «the 
towns of Kizil Arvat and Luxta- 
l)ad. Length (with Atek) over 30 
m. ; average breadth about li m. 
The soil is rich, formed of loess and 
alluvion ; fruit-trees and cereals 
flourish. The region is populous, 
and has greatly thriven since the 
Russian conquest in 1881. 

Akhaltsikh, tn., gov. Tifiis, 
Transcaucasia, on the Potskhof- 
chai, near the Kura, 3,300 ft. alxivo 
sca-lcvel, and 125 m. frem Tifiis ; 
the s(?at of a Gnxjk archbishop. 
It yields excellent apples and 
pears. Most of the silver orna- 
ments sold at Tifiis are manufac- 
tured liere. Pop. (1897) 15,387. 

Ak-Hissar (anc. Thyatira), 
tn., Asia Minor, 58 m. N.E. of 
Smyrna; has marble quarries 
and cotton factories. Pop. 12,000. 

Akhlat, or Khelat, tn., Asiatic 
Turkey, on the shore of Lake 
Van ; once th(5 capital of the Ar- 
menian kings, now the see of an 
Armenian bishop. Pop. 5,(KK). 

Akhmim, or Kkhmim (anc. 
Khrain : Or. Panopolis), tn. of 
tapper Egypt, on r. bk. of Nile, 
85 m. s.s.K. of A.^iut; famous 
now, as it was anciently, for the 
manufacture of cotton textiles. 
Po]). about 10, (XX). 

Akhtlrka, tn., gov. Kharkov, 
Russia, 70 m. N.w. of Kharkov; 
founded by the Poles (1641). A 
famous image of th() Holy Virgin 
is visited by many pilgrims. 
Annual fair (May 9). Pop. (1897) 
23, 4(H). 

Akiba, Ben Joseph, a Jewish 
rabbi of the 2nd century ; born 
in Hyria; principal teacher in a 
school at Jaffa. Akiba was exe- 
cuted by the Romans in l.‘i5A.D. 
for his partiemation in the revolt 
of the false Messiah Bar-Cochba. 
He is believed to have written the 
Mishna of Rabbi Eliezer. 

Akita [KuMa], rice-exporting 
scapt., Hondo, Japan. Spun 
silk, cloth, and white chijimi 
are ex tciisi vely made. Pop. ( 1898) 
29.4” 

Akka. See Acre. 

Akka (called Tikki-Tikki by 
their Niam-Niam neighbours), a 
dwarf people of Equatorial Afnca, 
discovered by Schweinfurth in 
1869. They inhabit the region 
between 1® and T n. lat., among 
the N. aftluonts of the R. Welle. 
Height, 4 to 5 ft. ; complexion 
brown ; head disproportionately 
large, and very prognathous ; 
facial angle, 60^-66®; mouth large: 
woolly hair ; hirsute, pot-bellied 
body. They live in amity with 
the surrounding tall races, for 
whom they act as hunters, being 
very expert with spear and arrows. 
See Dwarfs ; also Schweinfurth’s 
Heart of Africa (1W3); Stanley’s 
In Darkest Africa. 
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Akkadi or Accad, ^ a district 
and a dialect of ancient Baby- 
lonia. The former seems to have 
coincided approximately with N. 
Babylonia. The latter was at 
first tliou^'ht to belon^f to the 
Ural-Altaic family of sw*ech ; but 
that view' is now abandoned, and 
all that can, w'ith any devrreo of 
certainty, lie stated, is that it 
was an early form of agKlotina- 
tive liinguaffo, and was stronj^dy 
influenced by Semitic six'ech. 
See Babvlonia. 

Akkerman, Akekmax, or Ak- 
YEUMAX (‘white \yater’), chief tn., 
Bessarabia, Russia, on w. side of 
tlie Kt*eat liman or coastal lake 
w’hcre tho Dniester joins thfi Hlack 
Sea, about 30 m. a.w. of Odessa. 
The town contains many .lews, 
Armenians, and Gretdts, as well 
as Uussians. Its main industry 
is tho cultivation of grapes and 
other fruits. Tlierc is a gocwl luir- 
Ixiur, and fishing and carrying 
tr.‘ul(\s are pursued. Tivaty 
1820 signed hero hetwa'en Russia 
and Turkey. Bop. {18!I7) 28,303. 

Akmolinsk {AkmoUnskana. 0/e 
hid). (l.) A prov., Siberia, slightly 
larger than Vranco, of th(» general 
government (»f tho Steppes, E. of 
tho Sea of Aral. Area, 
sq. m. Pop. (1H07) ()S7,l)r)7, now 
prol»ably 8(J0,(l<Kk Only 140,0(X> 
of the.se are Kirghiz and utljer 
Asiali(!s, mostly shepherds and 
nomads ; t)io rest, almost all agri- 
culturists, are Russians, (,1n'ef 
town Omsk. Tlie x. part is sandy, 
but ftO'lile in tho river valleys; 
the centre is undulating, with 
good pasture and mitua’als; tho s. 
part { J'^amine Steppe’) is a hope- 
less region. Corn and millet are 
grown in the N. ; copixT, gold, and 
otfiennineralsan^ plentiful ; hides, 
horn, and salt are important pro- 
ducts. Tho climate is milder tlian 
that of W, Siberia ; tho rainfall is 
motloratc. ( 2 . ) Towm of above, 28u 
m. s.w. of Omsk, on tho Ishim. 
Founded in 18f)2, it is now an im- 
portant market, tho meoting-placo 
of tho caravans passing VK*tw^('en 
Siberia, Tashkend, and Bokhara. 
Pop. (1897) 9,500. 

Akola, munic. tn., Berar disc., 
Indiii, on the river Alorna, 53 rn, 
8.vy. pf Amraoti. Assigned to the 
British government by tho Nizam ; 
now the headquarters of the Brit- 
ish commiasioneraliip of \V. iierar. 
Pop. (1901) 29,289. Pop, of the 
dist. Akola {19011 582,540. 

Akron, city, Ohio, U.S.A., the 
CO. seat of Summit co., on th(^ 
Ohio Canal. m. s. of Cleveland. 
Wheat is shipped in large quan- 
tities ; the princijial manufactures 
are flour and woollen goods. Site 
of Buchtel College. Pop. (1900) 
42,/ 28. 

Aksaiskaya {Aksai, Aksei), tn. 
(stanitsa) in Don Cossack gov., 
Russia, about 18 m. s.w. of Novo- 
Cherkask, at tho iwint where the 
riKht ann of tho Don rejoins tho 


mam stream. Candle • making 
and trade in fish, certMls, W'ood, 
iron, and salt. Pop. 

Aksakov, Ivan Skkukievitch 
(18^B8(>), Russian pu't and i)nb- 
licist, son of Sergiu Tiiiiohne. 
viteh ; born at Aloseow ; vus 
editor of several Panslavist . lur- 
nals, including the /Jen {The \ mj ; 
1801 5), the Moakm (1S1}7 8), iml 


the Mo»kvich, His works were 
collectwi and published by his 
wife. 

Aksakov, Konstantin^ Skkg- 
EIEVITCH (1817 -(iO), Russian au- 
thor and pot*t, brother of Ivan. 
His works w'ere collected and 
published in 5 vols.; Historical 
Works, voLs. i.-iii., and Philolog- 
ical Works, vok iv., v. (1861-80). 


Aksakov, Seroki Timokkir- 
VITCH. (179M859), born at Ufa; 
occupied niany official appoint- 
ments until 1839, when hciifevoted 
himself to literature. His prin- 
cipal works arc, Family History 
and Recollertiuns (1856), a niaster- 
l>iece of Rus.sian literature; Me- 
moirs of a Hn7i.fcr (18.55) ; Winter 
Mornimj; Natasha. 


Akshehr, or Ak-Shehek, city, 
dist. Karamania, Asiatic Turkey, 
70 m. N.w. of Konieh ; has carpet 
manufactures. P()p. 15,000. 

Ak-su ('white water’), hit. 4r9' 
N., long. 79“ 13' E., a very anci(*nt 
city of E. Turkestan, formerly 
carted Arpadil or Ardabil, on 
the 1. bk. of tho Aksu Daria, a 
confluent of the Tarim H. ; alt. 



Group of Akka, with Zanziharis to show eomjmrative si:€. 
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3.000 ft. It is on the S. Tian- 
Shan route from China to Samar- 
kand. By tho Musart Fata it is 
connected with Hi or Kuld^ and 
by a caravan route with Khotan. 
Manufacturas tol)acco, saddlery, 
pottery, and rude hide jars. 
Minas of lead, copper, and sul- 
phur in the district. Fop. about 
20 , 000 . 

Akyab, seapt. in Arakan div., 
Akyab dist., British Burma, about 
190 m. s.E. of Calcutta. It has 
a good harbour ; its chief expcjrt 
is rice. Fop. (1JK)1) 31, W. Tho 
distri(;t of the same name has an 
area of 5,130 sq. m. Fop. (1901) 
482,374. 

Al, or El (r/, I bib. hal), the 
Arabic definite article. When 
it comes before words l^eginning 
with dentals, sibilants, and liquids, 
tho I is assimilated to the follow- 
ing consonant ; thus, AIhI - al- 
Rahman becomes AM -ar- Rah- 
man. When it follows a word 
ending with a vowel the a is 
elided, os in Abu’l- Islam, and 
the following words when in 
tiro nominative case, ending u: 
Abdu’l - Kadir. Abdu’r - Rahman. 
llarunu’r-Rashid. In adjectival 
phrases it is used with lx)tn noun 
and adjective — al - Khalafa*u - *1- 
Rashidun, ‘ tho Orthodox Caliphs ; * 
but in compound phrases only 
with the second noun -Amiru’l- 
Mu’minin. ‘tho Commander of 
the Faithful.’ It is seen as a first 
syllable in many English words 
derived from Arabic— alcohol, al- 
cove, alembic, alkali, almanac, 
etc., and alcoran, alchemy, alge- 
bra, Algeria, Alhambra, almagcst, 
etc. 

Alabama (recognized abbrevia- 
tion, Ala.), a southern state, 
U.S. A., bordering on tho Gulf of 
Mexico ; organized as a territory 
in 1817; admitted as a state in 
1819. It has a length of about 336 
m. from N. to 8., and an average 
width of 175 m. Total area, 52,250 
sq. ra. Tho surface of the N. E. part 
consists of tho a. portion of tho 
Cumberland plateau, which hero 
ap(jears as more or less detached 
table-lands, with an elevation of 
approximately 2,000 ft., cut deeply 
and broadly by stream valleys. 
The remainder of the state is a 
plain, more or less rolling, and 
sloping gently southward. The 
N. part IS drained by the Ten- 
nessee R., which flows across it 
from, the n.k. to the N.w. corner. 
Alobile R., with its branches the 
Alabama and Tombigbtje, drains 
n'iarly all the remainder of its 
area. The principal crop is cot- 
ton; the noxt in importance is 
Indian com. The principal in- 
dustry is the manufacture of iron 
and steel products, in a district 
of which Birmingham is the 
centre. The mineral products 
consist mainly of coal and iron, 
which are to a largo extent mined 
in close juxtaposition, making 


Alabama iron among the cheap- 
est in the world. The lumber 
industry is a large and growing 
one. Nearly all the area of the 
state was originally covered with 
forest, and is still so in great 
measure, except as it has oeen 
removed for cultivation. The 
principal growth is yellow pine 
timber. I he state is not yet well 
supplied with means of transpor- 
tation. In 1900 there were in 
operation only 4,220 in. of rail- 
way. ^ Tho population in 1900 was 
1,828,697, the rate of increase dur- 
ing tho preceding decade being 
20’9 p<3r cent., and tho average 
number of inhabitants to a square 
mile .*^5. Tho chief cities are Mo- 
bile, its seaiiort, with a ixipula- 
tion of 38,469 ; Birmingham, with 
38,415 ; and Montgomery, tho cap- 
ital, with 30, .W. 

Alabama River flows through 
the states of Alaliama and Geor- 
gia, U.S. A. It rises in the N. 
part of tho latter state in two 
main branches, Cf>oaa and Talla- 
poosa, which join alxiut 10 m. N. 
of Montgomery^ Alabama. Its 
general course is w., then b.w. 
to its junction with tho Tombig- 
bee, to form the Mobile. It is 
320 m. long, and is navigable for 
vessels of six feet draught as far 
as Claiborne, 60 ra. above its junc- 
tion with the Tombigbec. 

Alabama, The, a (Hdebratod 
Confederate cruiser during the 
American civil war. She was 
originally known as ‘No. 290,’ 
her number in the yard of tho 
builders, Messrs. Lairo of Birken- 
head, and was a wooden, liarquen- 
tine-rigf(ed screw steamer of 1,040 
tons, with a speed under steam of 
about eleven knots. On July 29, 
1862, the ves^l, under pretext of 
making a trial trip, slipped out 
to sea. She made for the Azores, 
where she was met by two other 
vessels which brought her arma- 
ment: and having been thus 
armea, she was, on August 21, 
commissioned by Capt. ISommcs, 
of the Confederate navy, as tho 
Alabama. She at once Degan to 
cruise in tho neighbourhood of tho 
Azores, and by ^ptomber 14 had 
captured ten ships belonging to 
tho Northern States, all of which, 
as Semmes had no port to take his 
prizes to, were destroyed. After 
making several other captures 
between the Banks of Newfound- 
land and Martinique, the Alahaim 
next proceeded to Galveston, then 
blockaded by Federal vessels, one 
of which (the Hatteras) she suc- 
ceeded in drawing off and de- 
stroying. Thereafter she sailed 
for Capo San Roque, where she 
captured many valuable prizes. 
The Federal government now 
took more adequate measures for 
hunting her down, and Semmes 
made for Cape Town, coaled 
there, and went on to the Strait 
of Sunda. Here he took several 


prizes; but being hampered by 
the presence of the Federal vessel 
Wyoming, he sailed for the Cape 
in the end of 1863, and fmiJly 
arrived at Cherbourg in June 
1^. The United States warship 
Kearsarge, Captain Winslow, 
which was tlien off Flushing, 
promptly sot off for Cherbourg, 
and awaited her outside the ter- 
ritorial limit. After a challenge, 
the Alabama, on Sunday, June 19, 
steamed out to engage ner antag- 
onist. After a close engagement 
lasting about an hour, Semmes 
found the Alabamu sinking, and 
struck his flag. During her short 
existence, the Alabama captured 
one steamer and no less than 
sixty-seven sailing vessels. The 
direet loss was great, but greater 
still was the indirect injury; for 
tho Alabama and several f»ther 


(•om:..erce - destroyers paralyzed 
the American shipping trade, and 
caused the transfer of 348 ships, 
aggregating more than 250,000 
tons, in one year alone, to the 
British flag. F or tho damage done 
by the Alabama and several other 
cruisers, claims were made by the 
United States against the British 
governmmit for broach of neu- 
trality, on the ground that they 
had ‘failed to use due diligemee,* 
and that after tho escai)e of tho 
ve^el the measures taken for ymr- 
suit and arrest led to no nisult, 
and that on several occasions the 
Alabamahad been freely admitted 
into the ports of Great Britain’s 
colonic's. Under the treaty of 
Washington, 1871, the Alabama 
claims (as they were generally 
called) were submitted to an in- 
ternational tribun.al which sat at 
Geneva in 1872. The arbitrators 
rejected the claims for indirect 
damage and a few of the others 
as well, but upheld the claims for 
the damage done by the Alabama, 
as well as some of tho claims in 
respect of tho Florida and the 
Shenandoah, and awarded an in- 
demnity of £3,229,166. Th(3 char- 
acter of the award has met with 
general but by no means univer- 
sal approval. It has lieen con- 
tended that there was no breach 
of what at the time was recog- 
nized to l)e the duty of neutrals, 
and that ex post facto rules laid 
down in the treaty wore applied 
retrospectively. 

See Semmes’s Service Afloat 
(1887) ; Haywood’s The Cruise cf 
the ^Alabama' (1886); Admiral 
Forter’s Naval History of the 
CivU War (IW) ; Scharf’s His^ 
tory (jf the Confederaie States 
Navy (1894); Wilson’s Ironclads 
in Action (1S®7) ; Fhillimore’s Jw- 
ternational Xaiw (1873) ; Calvo’s Le 
Droit International (IffiS); Elli- 
cott’s IJfe cf Admiral Winslov) 
(1902). 

The name Alabama is also borne 
by a United States first-class 
battleship, built in 1898, 



Alabaster 

Alabaster is usually under- 
Btood to Ix) a massivo form of 
irvpsuin. hydrated calcium sul- 
phate, CaS 042 Ha 0 : though the 
vai^ty known as oriental ala- 
baster’ is a carbonate of lime (cal- 
cite) which has l)een derwsited in 
caves as stalagmite. Tlio white 
alabaster of Fhirence is composed 
of sulphate of lime; and tins 
variety is also found in Derby- 
shire, but inferior in purity to the 
Florentine. Alabaster columns, 
statues, and smaller obiects oc- 
cur among Egyptian and Human 
relics. SeeSKLENim 

Alacoque, Margukritk Marie 
(1017-lX)), a nun and religious en- 
thusiast ; l)()m at Lauthecour, 
Franct*. She was the founder of 
the (l(!Votion of tlie Sacred Heart, 
and wrote several works on re- 
ligious subjects. See Livn by 
Barry (ISSD), Tickc'll (18iK)), and 
Bougaud {1900). 

Aladdin, a name cliiefly asso- 
ciated with tlie well-knowm tale 
of the Wonderful Lamp, signifies 
literally, ‘Glorv of the Faith’ 
VAIa Ill-Dill). This name is borne 
by another hero of the Arahitin 
Niilhtu; and also by the ‘Old 
Man of the Mountain,’ king of 
the Assassins, and an Osmanli 
prince, son of the, great Osman. 

Alaghez, or Ali-Gukz, nits., 
Transciautiasia, ^ in N. of dist. of 
Erivan ; direction, w. to K. Ala- 
(rhez (13,436 ft.), the highest point, 
IS an extinct volcano. See 
acoff. Mag., 18{)6, p. 472. 

Alagoas, a state of Brazil, on 
the Atlantic ccuist, bi?twoeu Per- 
nambuco and Sergifie. The in- 
terior is mountainous, and con- 
tains iron and other minerals. 
The w'oods yitdd lirazil wood. 
co])aiva balsam, and tinilier; and 
in tlie low coast zone cotton, 
sugar, an<l tol)a<'eo aro_ grown, 
which furiiish the niatcrial for a 
few factories. Railways run to 
Pernambuco, and from Piranhas 
to Jatoba, ])ast the J^aulo Affonso 
Fall on the »Sau Frane,iseo. The 
capital and chief port is !\raceio. 
Are.'i, 22,580 sq. lu. Pop. 560,000. 

Alai Mountains [Alai Tugh), 
the s.^w. branch of the Tian-KShau, 
in N. lat., which spretwls out 
like a fan as it drops towards 
thi‘ lowlands of Russian Turkes- 
tan. Thi.s range has two parallel 
lines, Alai proper and Trans-Alai^ 
on the N. and s. sides of the Alai 
River (trib. of the Vaksh, a main 
branch of the Upper Oxua or Amu 
Daria). They stretch for alxiut 
^ m, along the n. edge of the 
Pamir, average 15,000 to 18,000 
ft. in the e., and contain Peak 
Raufmann, 25,000 ft. 

Alals (anc. Alestum), tn., dep. 
Gard, France, on the 1. bk. of 
Gardon d’Alais, whore it issues 
the Cevennes into the plain, 
^ m. N. of Nlmes. Very import- 
ant centre for silk trade. It gives 
its name to a coal-basin, including 
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Bessbges and La Grande Combe, 
producing yearly Ijet ween two and 
three million tons of coal. Glass, 
bricks, tiles, cloth are manufac- 
tured. A treaty was concluded 
here in 1629, which ended the 
Huguenot wars in France. Pop. 
(1901)24,940. 

Alajuela, chief tn. of prf»v. of 
same name, 11 m. N.w. of 8an Josd, 
Costa Rica, Central Ami^rica ; has 
a large trade in sugar-(*aue. Pop. 
(1897): tn. 15 000; prov. 00,0(K>. 

Ala-kul, the ‘variegated lake’ 
of the Kirghiz, lies m. E. of 
Lake Balkliash, in the prov. of 
Hemiryechensk, betwemi 45' 45' 
and 46’ 25' N. lat., and lietweeu 
8r and 82‘ E. long., at the heiglit 
of 790 ft. aljove sea-level. Us 
h'ligth from n. to s. is 50 m., its 
mean breixdth 23 m. 

Alaman, Luoas (1775- 1^5), 
Mexican statesman and histo- 
rian, author of Duertaciones itobre 
la Historia Mfjicami (1844-9) and 
Historia de Mejica (1849 52), Iwth 
works of high authority; repre- 
sented the colony in the Spanish 
Cortes until 1823, when he n*- 
tumed to Mexico, and iKxamo 
successively S(*rrctary of the In- 
terior and Foreign Minister. 

Alamannl, Luigi (1495-1556), 
Italian ix)et; l)orn at Florence, 
died at Amlioise. I)et(*cted in a 
conspiracy against Cardinal Giu- 
liano, ho esctapecl to Venice, and 
thence to Franco (1522), whero he 
enjoyed the favour of Francis I., 
and later of Henry ii., by lx>th or 
whom ho was sent on imjx)rtant 
embassies. His life thon?after wiu^ 
spent in France, where most of his 
poems were writttm. His work.s 
were various ; La Coftivazjone 
(1!>16), a didactic ]K)em on agricul- 
ture (his princii)al work, and rmo 
of the lx;.st of its kind in Italian 
literature); Gironcil (7orrrsc {15-18), 
an epic ; VAvarvhide (1570) ; col- 
lections of shorter potmis, Opere 
Tomine (152S) and Epigrammi 
Tumini (1570); Flora, a drama; 
etc. S('o Life by Raffatdli (18.59). 

Alameda, city, co. Alameda, 
California, IT.S.A., on Han Fran- 
cisco Bay, and on the line of the 
S. Pacific Ry. Pop. (1900) 16,464. 

Alamos (‘iwplar trees’), gold 
and silver mining tn., Hononi^ 
Mexico, N. of the N. end of Sierra 
de Alamos. Pop. alxnit 10,000. 

Aland Islands (300, of which 
80 are inhabited), at mouth of 
Gulf of Bothnia, Finland, Russia ; 
Swedish until 1809; majority of 
the 18,413 (1897) inhabitants are 
Swedes. 

Alans, a Sarmatian people who 
inhabited the steppes N. of the 
Caucasus Mts. and the Black 
during the first three centuries 
of the Christian era. A largo 
section of them were subdued 
and incorporated by the Huns in 
370. Substxiuently they settkid 
in Pannonia, Lusitania (411), and 
Africa (429). 


Alarcon y Mendoza 

Alanus ab Insulls. See L’Isle, 

Alain de. 

Alaotra, the largest lake in 
Madagascar, about 125 m. N.E. 
of Antananarivo. Now about 25 
m. long, and still shrinking, it 
formerly ran N. and 8. for 200 m. 

Alarcon, Hernando de, Stian- 
ish navigator of the 16th century, 
sailed from Acapulco in 1540, and 
di.sproved the idea that California 
was an island. Ho was the first 
European to explore the Colonuio 
River, the lower course of which, 
with the Gulf of California, was 
mapiicd by a member of the ex- 
pedition. 'file map appc'ars in 
Winsor’s Narrative ami Critical 
Hist, qf Amvriva (1886). 

Alarcon, Pedro Antonio de 
(1831^91), Spanish author, revolu- 
tionary soldier, and jx)liti(?ian, 
w’a.s a native of Giiadix, in the 
prov. of Granada. In 1859, hay- 
ing previously (1857) published Kim 
El Hijo pridigo, ho followed the 
Spanish army in Morocco os 
newspaper correspondent, and 
chronicled those cxi)criences in 
his Diario de un Testigo de la 
Guerra de Africa (ISiiO). Ib^ was 
sent to the Cortes by Cadiz in 1864, 
and ill 1868 ho f< Might at the battle 
of Aleolea. His novels enjoyed 
great popularity by reason of 
their national spirit, and light, 
humorous, yet sincere tone. 
Aniong the liost are La Noeht’ 
huena del Poeta (many eds.), El 
EscamlaJo (1875), Las Alpujarras, 
El Sombrero de ires Pteos (1874), 
and El Nitio de la Lola (1886). H is 
poems are represent-id by the 
Poesias serias y humoristicas 
(1870). S(X3 his Ohras Escogidas, 
with biography (1«S74). A col- 
lected edition of his works was 
begun in 1899. 

Alarcon y Mendoza, Juan 
Rui/i DE (1.581-16310, Spanish dra- 
matist: fK)rn in Mexien, died in 
Madrid, lie was for a time pro- 
fes.sor at the university of Mexico 
and a magistrate of trie supremo 
court. He lived in Spain from 
1611 until his death, as an otfiocr 
of the council of the indies. 
Alarcon w^as one of the first 
modiTii Spanish playwrights to 
emlxxly typers in bis charac^ters, 
and to mahe each of his plays 
conv(3y a moral lesson. His mf)8t 
famous comedy, La Verdad Sos- 
pechosa. for instance., enf<jm-‘s the 
folly of lying and hyixKjrisy. It 
is to this play that Corneille is 
indebtwl, as he acknowledges, for 
the plot of Le Menteur. Twenty 
of Alarcon’s plays still suryiye, the 
most notable of which, licsides the 
above, are El Tejedor de Segovia, 
El Semejante d si mism>, Todo es 
Vervtura, Las Paredes Oyen, and 
Oanar Amigos. His style is cb^to 
and elegant. Alarcon’s wmcipal 
plays are included in Moratins 
Teatro Escogido (1838), and in 
Garcia Ramon’s edition of the 
same (IW). 
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Alaric I. {c, 376-410), king of the 
Visigoths or Western Groths, was 
a icion of the noble family of the 
Balthings, During his minority 
the Visigoths were in vassalage to 
the Romans; but on the death 
of the Emperor Theodosius in 
305, Alaric led the great revolt of 
the Visigoths, and was elected as 
tiioir king. Ho overran Greece, 
and exficted a heavy ransom fn)m 
A thens itself. As a result, ho was 
able to conclude a treaty with the 
emperor of the East (A read i us), by 
which ho became vicegerent of the 
greater part of the Balkan Pen^ 
insula. His growing power and 
ambition led him in 400 to invade 
Italy, the northern provinces re- 


whole of his French ^ssessions, 
however, were wrested from him 
by Clovis, king of the Franks, 
who inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Visigoths at Vougl^, near 
Poitiers, in 507, when Alaric was 
among the .slain. Although a 
zealous Arian, he showed great 
tolerance in religious matters. 
He enacted several useful stat- 
utes, and compiled a code of laws, 
‘The Breviary of Alaric ii.’ 

Alarnit a British first-class tor- 
pedo gunboat, launched in 1892. 
The ship-name is associated with 
Rodney\s capture of Martinique 
(17G2), capture of two French cor- 
vettes (17fi2), capture of the Fenix 
and Thetis (1762), Havana (1762), 


Narim (11,000 ft.), to the B. The 
area is about 5,700 s(). m., the 
extreme length about 800 m., the 
mean breadth about 480 m. ; the 
pop. is not more than 20,000. » It 
IS mostly a vast plain of sand, 
broken by grassy 8teppe.s, chalk 
downs covered with saline de- 
posits, and low, unstable, sandy 
liills rising to 80 ft. or so. West 
of the Ala -Shan are four low 
ranges of hill.s, never more than 
1,000 ft. alxjve the desert OiCOO to 
5j00 ft. above sea-level). Vegeta- 
tion is almost absent; and the 
fauna is poor-^the wolf, fox, hare, 
crow, crane, lizard, and serpent. 
The population is mostly com- 
posed of the Kalmuck stock, near 



maitiing in his tiower for eighteen 
months, until his defeat at Pol- 
ientia by Btilicho. In 409, how- 
ever, Alaric once more invaded 
Italy, and this time laid siege to 
Rome. Ho spared the city, con- 
tenting himself with a heavy ran- 
som : but in the following year, 
on August 24, 410, the imricrial 
city was entered and plundered. 
The Empire of the West was now 
almost within hisjnrasp, when he 
died suddenly at Cosenza. 

Alaric II. U 484-507). eighth of 
the Visigothio kings of Spain, suc- 
ceeded to the throne in infancy on 
the death of his father, Evanc or 
Eurio, in 485. At that period the 
Visigothio kingdom included al- 
most the whole of Spain, together 
with the greater part of Central 
and Southern France. Nearly the 


and the Nicaragua Exjxjdition 
(1848). 

: Alarodian Languages, the 

group of languages of the Cau- 
casus, of which Georgian is the 
chief division. The Alarodian 
group is distinctly inflectional. 
Sayce is inclined to think that 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Van 
represent an extinct form of Ala- 
rodian speech. See De Brosset^s 
EUments de la Langue Oiorgienne 
(18^); Sayce’s Jntrod, to the 
Sc^ce of Lunguage (1880). 

A Lascoi Johannes. See 
Lascx). 

Ala-Shan, prov., S. Mongolia, 
lying between the desert of Gobi 
(Golbiin-Gobi) to the N., the 
prov. of Kan-su and the Great 
Wall to the s., the Hoang -ho 
and Ala-Shan range,' or Khara- 


rclativcs of the Kalmucks of the 
TiOwer Volga basin (e.). Their live 
stock are mainly goats and yaks. ' 
Kirghiz and Chinese compose the 
rest of the inhabitants. Chinese 
and Mongol caravans traverse 
Ala-Shan on their way to and 
from Tibet. The province was 
annexed to the empire of China 
in 1636. 

Alashehr (anc. PhUadelphia). 
walled city, on railway, 74 m. E, of 
Smyrna, Asia Minor; has many 
ruined columns and fountains ; is 
seat of a Greek archbishop ; con- 
siderable trade. Pop. over 22,000. 

Alaska consists of the n.w. 
extremity of N. America w. of 
14r w. long., and a strip of coast 
extending 8. to 56” N. lat., together 
with the adjacent islands. Its 
area is about 578,000 sq. m., and 
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its general coast -line measures 
4.000 m. ; inlets and islands in- 
cluded, the coast is some 18,000 
m. ^ long. The , coast ranges of 
British Columbia traverse the s. 
paft of Alaska, mss along the 
Alaskan peninsula, and appear 
jmrtially submerged in the Aleu- 
tian Is. West of Cross Sound 


thousands of glaciers. Along a 
bolt of 2,(X)0m., from Cross Sound 



Alaska— The Disputed Territory, 


to the Aleutian Is., there are ten 
active volcanoes, and numerous 
hot springs highly charged with 
mineral matter. North of this 
coastal region lies a mountainous 
region of older rocks, rising to 
heights of 4,000 to 5,000 ft. Along 
the shores of Bering Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean, low, nearly level 
tundras extend inland for 70 to 
100 ra. South-eastern Alaska is 
an archipelago formed bv submer- 
gence. The forests of this region 
are remarkably fine and valuable, 
mostly composed of the Menzies 
or Sitka spruce and the Marten 


spruce or hemlock. In the Yu- 
kon valley the trees are small, 
and the white spruce is the only 
timber of any value. The Yukon 
H., with its tributaries, drains the 
centre of Alaska. On the Kowak, 
the subsoil ice, common in Alaska, 
rises in cliffs 125 to 160 ft. above 
the water. The climate presents 
marked contrasts. The mean 
temjperature at Juneau and Sit- 
ka 18 about 60“ p., and the ther- 
mometer seldom falls below 0® p. 
In the interior the thermometer 
sometimes rises in summer above 
90®, but in winter temiicratures of 
40° and 50“ lielow zoixi are fre- 
quently experienced. Sitka has 
an annual rainfall of 83 in.; on 
the s. coast 100 in. fall, and still 
more in the islands; yet in the 
interior and on the N. coast there 
is little rain. 

The most important product is 

f old. At the Treadwell mine in 
kmglas I., near Juneau, and 
other workings in the vicinity, 
although the ore yields only ten 
to twelve shillings-worth of gold 
per ton, it is easily worked, and 
returns large profits. Auriferous 
veins have also been found at Sil- 
v(;rl)ow basin, 3 m. K. of J uneau, at 
Sumdum, 5 m. to the S.E., and on 
Admiralty I. Gold-bearing rocks 
occurall along the Yukon, from the 
ramparts w. of Birch Cretik, and 
about 900 m. from the moutlv into 
Canadian territory; and Circle 
City, in 40' N. lat., very near the 
Arctic Circle, was a great mining 
centre till the discovery of coarse 
gold on the Klondike drew tlie 
minere across the frontier. The 
gold is alloyed with a small quan- 
tity of silver; and native silver, 
load, and copper are frequently 
found. Platinum has also been 
reixirted from several localities. 
Brown cpal occurs near the gold- 
producitlg district, on the u. shores 
of Cooks Inlet, on the s. shore 
of the Alaskan iK3nin8ula, in the 
Alexander archixiclago, and else- 
where. Fur seals are taken at 
their chief breeding - place, the 
Pribylov Is,, and hair wals occur 
along the entiwi coast-line. Large 
quantities of h.alibut, cod, and her- 
ring may lie caught off the coast, 
ana salmon and trout abound in 
all the rivers. In the interior 
there are still some valuable fur- 
bearing animals, also moose, cari- 
bou, deer, bears, mountain sheep, 
and wild goats. The traffic in 
fur has fallen off. A railway 
runs from Skagway to White- 
horse Kapids, through the White 
Pass, ana is to be continued to 
Fort Mkirk, on the Pelley R. 
St. Michael’s, Nome, and other 
ports in the w. are accessible 
only in July, August, and Septem- 
ber. In summer flat-bottomed 
steamboats ply up and down the 
Yukon. A project for a train 
ferry between Alaska and Sibe- 
ria, across Bering Strait, is taking 


shape. The Americans pix)i)ose 
to construct a railway, 800 m. 
long, from Cooks Inlet to Be- 
ring Strait, and to make the gauge 
the same as on the Silierian line, 
which would connect Bering 
Strait with Irkutsk, so that the 
trains may Ijc carried backwards 
and forwards by boat. 

The natives lx>long to two main 
stocks, kuowii a.s Eskimo and In- 
dian. The EskiiiUKS are dividtxl 
int(j the Innuits, dwelling on the 
N. and w. coasts, and th<j Aleuts 
of the Alaskan peninsula and the 
Aleutian la. Trie Indians of the 
interior are known as Tinm h or 
Athabruseans, and those of S.E. 
Alaska as Thlinkets. In llKKl the 
total population was 60,043, of 
whom were whites and 

29.5,36 n.'iti\’es, more than one- 
half of tlH‘ latter lx.*ing Eskimos. 

This part of the world was first 
sighted by the Russian navigator 
Bering in 1740, and the Russians 
l)egan to settle there in 1784. In 
18t)7 Alaska was sold to the U nited 
States for £*l,44O,0t)O. Gold was 
d iseoverixl at 1 law son City in 1 89(>- 
97, aii(l at Nome in 18^-9. The 
Innindary line lx‘tween Canmla 
and Alaska was finally adjudi- 
cated by a joint commission, which 
rrqK’irted in November 1903. Heo 
Dali’s Alaska and its 1U sources 
(WO); Jackson’s Alaska (1880); 
Wardman’s A Trip to Alaska; 
Elliott’s Our Arctic }*rov, (181^); 
Seton-Kan*’s Shores amt Alps vf 
Alaska Stevenson’s ‘Notes 

on S.E. Alaska and its J\‘OT)le,’ 
S,G,M. (1894); The Fisheries ami 
Fishing Jtidvsfries of the U.S. 
(U.S. Commission of Fish and 
Fisheri«‘s); HuksoH’s ‘Alaska: its 
Phys. Goog.,’ SM.M. (1894); The 
Mineral Resources ef the. U.S. 
(U.S. Geol. Survey). 

AlassiOi seaiit. tn., Ijathiug and 
winter resort or I taly , pro v. G enoa, 
in the W. Riviera, iX) m. s.w. of 
Savona, Fishing and fruit-grow- 
ing are thriving industrif's. Pop. 
(15M11),5,247. 

Alastor, in Greek mytludogy, 
a name afijilied to any avfmgmg 
demon, Isit principally to Zfsis as 
the vindi(?ator. 

Ala-tau, four mountain rangt^s 
in the Russian (Asiatic) provinceof 
Semirycchensk. (1) TheKunghei 
Ala-tau and (2) th(} Trans-Ili Ala- 
tau stretch E. an<l w. on the N. 
side of Lake Issyk-kul (alt. 6,000 
to 13,000 ft.), while (3) the Terskei 
Ala-tau lies jiarallel to them on 
the s. side or the hike : all three 
form part of the Tian-Shan sys- 
tem. (4) The Dzungarian Ala-tau 
stretches farther to the N. across 
80^ and 88“ E. long, and 46“ N. hit., 
and reaches 11,000 ft. 

Alatri, tn., prov. Rome, Italy, 
46 m. 8.E. of Rome, with remains 
of Cyclopean walls. Manufacture 
of tapestry and cloth. Close by 
is the Carthusian monastery of 
Trisulti. Pop. (1901) 1.5,450. 

A->0 
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Alfttyr 

Alatyr. (i.) Town of Russia, 
Simbirsk gov., 102 in. N.w. of Sim- 
birsk. Large grain triule. Fot). 

^ 11.080. (a.) River of E. 

la (Volga basin), rising in 
the Penza hills, flowing E. acwiss 
Nijni-Novgonxl gov., and falling 
into the Sura at Alatyr. 

Alausl, tn. in valley of same 
name, over 00 m. e. of (luaya- 
Quil, Keuiiflor; hot s])rings; valley 
profliKM.*s great crops of grain and 
fruit. Pop. 0,<Jl)0. 

Alaux, Jean, called Le Ro- 
MAIN (1780 1804), Freneh jiainter, 
.studied under Vin<?(*nt and (lu^- 
rin, and in 1815 won the Grand 
Prix do Rome with Briafis fnul- 
inff th e liody of Pat rod v a in the 
Tent of AchilleH. IL? was at thci 
hojid of the Ereneli Academy at 
Romo from 1847-50. 

Alava, .\ria[ EL Ricakdo de 
(1771-1848), served first in the 
navy, then in the army, of Spain. 
During IHDS 11 he fouLdit on the 
side of ti\e French, then joined 
the Siiaiiish independents, and 
.s(irved^ under Wellington, wlio 
gave him command of a brigade. 
Later ho was Spanish amliassador 
in the Netherlands (1810), Tauidon 
(18.84), and Paris (18.85). In 1822 la; 
wasele(!tcd presi<lentoftheOort(^s. 

Alava, i)r()v„ N. Spain, one of 
the three formerly autonomous 
Jlasipie Provinces; int(?rs(‘(:ted by 
river Zadorra (trib. of Ebro), tra- 
versed by xV. of Spain Ry. l*op. 
(11)1)11) 5)(>,8S5, Gap. Vitoria. 

Alb, or Alhe, an ecclesiastical 
garment in use since tln^ 4th 
century, though now commonly 
\yorii only in tlm Roman Catho- 
lic Church. It ('(msists of a tunic 
of white linen fastem'd witli a 
girdh^. The surplice is a modifi- 
cation of it. 

Alb, Alp, or Alp, in Teutonic 
and Scandinavian traditional lor(\ 
denotes a kind of being believed to 
h.ave existed contcnnixiraneously 
with man, although <litferiiig from 
man in mme resoects. Tlie elf- 
king Alfrigg or Klberich has as- 
Runuxl, through a French medium, 
the more familiar form of Oberon. 
See Elf and Dwauf Races; 
also Jacob Grimm’.s Teutonic My- 
tholoyy. 

Alba, tn. and episc. see, prov. 
Ounoo, Italy, on the Tanaro, 42 
m. by rail s.w. of Alessandria; 
manufacture-s silk. Its cathedral 
dat^ from liSfl. Pop. ( 1001 ) 1 637. 

Alba Lon^a, the amnent mliti- 
oal and religious cap. of the Jjatin 
League, was built on a ridge above 
Lake Albano, 20 m. E. of Rome. 
The supposition that Alba Longa 
stood on the K. side of the lake, 
near the modern Pnlazzuolo, was 
generally accepted from 1024 to 
I80|) ; but in the latter year T. 
Ashby [Jour, of Philoloify, No. 
63) aflvauced good reivsona for 
placiiu the site of the ancient city 
on the s. of the lake, near Castel 
Gandolfo and the ancient 


Albacete. (i.) Prov. in b.b. 
of Spain, formerly part of king- 
dom of Murcia ; traversed by 
main line ry. from Madrid to 
Murcia. Pop. (1900) 237,877. M 
Capital of prov. of same name, on 
mam line ry. Madrid to Murcia, 
184 m. from Madrid ; famous for 
cutlery ; centre of great agricul- 
tural district. Pop. (1900) 21,512. 

Alban, St., the first British 
martyr, wa.s bom at Verulamium 
in the 3rd century. After a jour- 
ney to Home in company with Am- 
pin halu.s, he adopted the Chri.stian 
religion, and suffered martyrdom 
in or 303, during the reign 
of Diocletian. Offa, king of the 
Mercians, erected in his moinory 
a monastery luiar Verulamium, 
and around it grew up tins town 
of 8t. AlbAiLS. 

Alban Hills, in Italy, a v olcanic 
girdle which overl(K)ks the 0am- 
p.'igiia, 15 to 20 m. E. of Rome. 
Th(^ sl()iK3s of the hills (2,.5iX) ft.) 
are for the most part covered with 
woods, groves, and oroharrls, and 
the top.s erowmd witli numerous 
small towns -c. ( 7 . Alhano, Aricciii, 
Eraseati, Casbd Gandolfo, Gmi- 
z.ano. On the s. edge* the girdle 
arc the crater lakt'sof .Mbanoaiul 
^Uuiii. Lake Alfmno, sboiit 6 m. 
in circu inference, lies 960 ft. above 
.s(*a-h*vel. The wat<*r in I h(? lake is 
regulati'd byan .artificial si nice and 
outflow channel dri veil tliroujrh the 
tuff by tin; Roin.an.s when Veil was 
captnre'd (;^96 n.e.) .‘*ueh is the 
story of Livy ; but the works are 
lirobably old(»r tli.an the 4tli c(‘n- 
fiiry 11.0. The Mons Aihanvft of 
the ancients was tlai isolated vol- 
canie cone Monte Cavo (3,115 ft.). 
Roman gmieriyls to wliom a tn- 
umph.al entry into Rome was not 
a(!corded iis«?d to make a military 
paraxle up the ^Mhan Mount to 
the gre.at temple on its summit. 

Albanb a K Oman family who 
in tlio 15th (Xiiitury \v(*re driven 
by the Turks from Albania, and 
took refuge in Italy. They pro- 
duced five cardinals and a Pope 
OlemeiiM xi. (17lX)). The 
moat imiKH'tant nicinlicrs of the 
family^aro ; -Annibale Ai.bani 
(1682-175'.)), cardinal, author of 
Memorie sopra la Citta (VUrbino 
(1724). Albssanduo Alrani 
(1692 1779), cardinal, antiouary, 
and literary patron. Hi.s nome, 
the Villa Albani, contains a valu- 
able collection of works of art, 
Giovanni Francesco Albani 
(1720-1809), bishop of Ostia, and 
then, when only twenty - .seven, 
cardinal. Giovanni Gerolamo 
Albani (1504 91), canlinal, author 
of several works on juriaprudenre. 
Giuseppe Albani (1760-1834), car- 
dinal, a patron of music. 8ec 
Tipaldo’a Biografia Italiana. 

Albani, or Albano, Francesco 
(1578-16^), Bolopese painter; 
studied at the celebraten school 
of Ludovico Caracci, and later 
at Rome. He was the first Italian 


to paint cabinet pictures. He is 
represented in the Wallace Collec- 
tion, London, by Venus and Cupids 
and in the Louvre by twenty-two 
religious . and classic^ pictures; 
nine of his works are in Florence, 
ten in Dresden, and others are in 
Milan, Turin, and St. Petersburg, 



Madame Alhani, the jam on s 
Soprani). 

{PHfrt hi/ l.umluit ,Strmisro)iii' Co.) 


Albani (mV Makie Louise 
Emma OFciLrA La.teunksse) 
(1852), soprano vocalist, known 
prof(‘s.si<>nally as Madame Al- 
bani; born at Ohambly, near 
IMontreil, Ganada; was trained by 
her fafhc'r, .loseph Lajeunesse, a 
nati ve of Lritlany, who was a pro- 
fessional liarjjist; made her first 
ai)ix‘ara.nee in public when eight 
years of age, and at foiirte»*ii wjus 
leading soprano at tlm Roman 
Catholic cathedral, Albany, N.Y. ; 
aft(‘rwards studied with Duprez 
at Paris, and .subse(]uently with 
Lamperti at Milan ; made hei 
debut in opera in 1876 at Messina 
in La Sonnamhula, and since then 
lia.s won a great rejmtation Ixith 
in oratorio and oixTa. lu 1878 
she married Mr. Ernest Gye, who 
.succeeded hi.s father as director of 
I talian Oyiera, Covent Garden. 

Albani, Matthias (1621-73), 
celelirated Tyioleso violin-rnaker, 
a native of Bozen, trained by 
Stainer, lli.sson Matthi as gained 
experience under the great violin- 
makers of Cremona, and settled 
at Rome. 

Albania, an ethnographical 
rather than a geographical region 
in the w. of Eurojiean Turkey, 
draining towards the Adriatic 
and Ionian Seas, and extending 
from Montenegro in the N. to 
the Gulf of Arta in the s., and 
from the Adriatic to the Shar 
Dagh and its extensions south- 
ward. The country i.s mountain- 
ous and rugged in the interior, 
and swampy and unhealthy to- 
wards the coast. It consists of 



Albania 

the vilajrets of Janina in the s., 
Soutari in the N., and part of 
Monastir and Kosovo towards the 
B. The Drin is the chief river. 
Other rivers are Shkumbi, Se- 
mefli, Viosa, and Artino. Tho 
principal lakes^ are Scutari, Okh- 
rida, and Janina. The inhabit- 
ants (called by themselves Shki- 
petars^ and by the Turks Amauts) 
arc much given to intertribal 
feuds and briifandage. Formerly 
all Christians, many Allmnians 
have become Mohammedans ; 
some are Roman Catholics, others 
belong to tho Greek Church. 
Olives, hitles, and wool are ex- 
p)rt(xl, chiefly at Durazzo, Av- 
loiia, Parga, and Prevem, at 
entrance of Gulf of Arta, s. of 
Epirus. Tho chief towns are Scu- 
tari (35,000), on river Drin, in the 
N.; and Janina (25, (KK)), in S. Prez- 
ren or Porzerin (so called by tho 
Turks), at tho entrance of Shar 
Dagh Pass, which was formerly 
the capital of tlie Servian kings. 
It has extensive*, manufactures of 
firearms. The Albanians number 
alxMit 1,500,000. In antiquity this 
region was called Illyria. In 
tho 2 nd century B.O. it bccamo a 
Roman province. In th(j middle 
ages it was invaded and settled 
by various Slav trilm When 
the Turks invaded Europe, the 
Albanians fought stul)lK)rnly for 
their indopondence. The hero 
of this noriod is Scander^g, 
who fought successfully against 
the Turks from 144V07. In 1478 
Albania became a Turkish prov- 
ince. Ih’om hS07-22 it was prac- 
tically ind(‘p(mdent under the rule 
of Ali Paslia (calh?d the Lion of 
Janina), who is best known from 
Byron’s life and ])Of!jiis. Tho Al- 
banian language belongs to the 
Indo - Euroj^‘an family of lan- 
guages. It is spoken in a variety 
of dialects, th(^ most iirq)ortant 
being tho Gogh and the Tosk 
diahicts. Among others, Miklo- 
sich, in Alhanische Forschungen 
(Vienna, 1870“!), has greatly con- 
tributed to the study of this lan- 
guage. The princii’al works of 
Albanian literature (which, how- 
ever, is very scanty) are Gerolamo 
de Rada’s Poesie Alhanesi (Corig- 
liano. 1889) ; and his collection of 
TOpular .songs under the title 
Kapsodie di un Poevui Albancse 
(Florence, 1860), celebrating tho 
heroic past of the nation, forms 
one of the best folklore collec- 
tions extant. At the present day, 
among the writers who endeav- 
our to create a literary langua^^ 
the most active is Constantin 
Kristoforidis, who, in addition to 
many didactic works, has pul> 
lished a good grammar of both 
dialects, and, at the request of 
the British and Foreign Bible 
^iety, has translated the Bible 
into tho Tosk dialect. See Hahn’s 
Alba^i3cheStudien{lS5i); Peder- 
sen’s Albanesische Texte (1805). 
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Albano, or Albano Lazialb, 
tn. and episc. see, Italy, 10 m. B. 
of Roma on the B. slope of the 
Allian Hills, 1,230 ft. above sea- 
level, a favourite summer resort 
of the inhabitants of Rome. Here 
was a country house of Pompey 


AllMuiy 

Bnffab by tho Erie Canal, and 
is an important commercial and 
industrial city. Pop. (1900)91151. 
( 2 .) District N. of AlgoaBay, Capo 
Colony. Area, 1,085 sq. m. Pop. 
23,335. ( 3 .) Seaport tn., n. side 
of Princess Royal Harbour, King 



op. (1901. . - - 

Albany. (1.) City, New York, ing station. Pop. (1901) 8,050, 

U.S.A,, cap. of the state, and ( 4 *) River in Ontario, Canada: 

CO. seat of Albany co., on tho issues from Lake St. Joseph, and 

w. bank of the Hudson. It is after a course of 500 m. flows into 

connected with Lake Erie at James Bay. 
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Albany, Convention of, a con- 
vention of twenty-five representa- 
tives of seven American colonies 
and delegates from tfieSix Nations 
{ Indian), held at Albany, U.S.A., 
in 17r>4^ when, under the lead of 
l<>anklin, a plan of confederation 
(with a pr(!si(lent - general and 
a grand council) was prepared, 
which wtus so closely followed two 
decades later as to (uititle Albany 
to the name lM‘stowed ujxui it by 
Presidmit Garfield ‘ the birth- 
place* of the American Union.* 
♦Sec llryant and Gay’s Hist, of the 
United States. 

Albany. Count d’, the titlo 
lussumed ny two brothers, John 
Soliieski Htolln’rg Stuart (1707- 
1872) and Charh\s Kdward Stuart 
(17!1!1 11^), who oIaim(*d to be tlio 
lineal descendants of the Young 
l*ri‘tender. Tli(*y were certainly 
th(? sons of Lieut. Thomas Allen, 
H.N., hut it has not Ixsm definitely 
proved that Allen was, as he con- 
tended, the sv)n of l*rince Charles 
Edward. Loth brothers were in 
tlic servici^ of Napoleon, and 
fought at l^resden, Leipzig, and 
Waterloo. Aft(*r Napoleon’s 
<lowufall they came to London to 
learn Gaelic, and thereafter, from 
1817-40, tliey resided at various 
jilacos in the Scottish Jlighlumls. 
Their last yc'iirs wi'n* spent in 
Austria and in London. 'Phey 
wrote several poetical and other 
works. See Bookman, Seiit, 18112, 
and Oath. Mao., 1843. 

Albany, Leopold ( teoko e Dun- 
can Albkut, Duke of (1853-84), 
youngi^st son of Quemi Victoria, 
was very delicate frem his birth. 
In 1881 the ancient (lukedom of 
Albany was revivi.*'! in his favour, 
and his marriage tv) the Prineess 
Ilelmie of Wahleek-Pyrmont was 
celebrated in April 1882. In the 
€*arly spring of 1884 he died at 
Canines, after an illness of only 
one day. 

Albany, Louise Makie Karo- 
MNE VON STor.REiu; - Gedeun, 
Counters of {17r);M824), daughter 
of the lost reigning prince of Stol- 
)H^rg-Gt‘flern, was Ixun at ^lons. 
»She marric*d (1772) Prince Charles 
Edwaid, the Young Pretender, 
who was then a dipsomaniac of 
toy-two, llis ill-treatment com- 
lielled her to seek refuge in a con- 
vent in 1 780. She obtained a legal 
aeparation from him in 1783. The 
IX)et Alfieri, whose mistress slie 
was, has immortalized her mem- 
ory. After Alfieri’s death she 
marriiHl the French painter Fabre 
de Montpellier, See Lives by Von 
Keumout (1860) and Vernon Lee 
U884), and Le PeyrUfmUle de la 
CouUesse d> Albany, 1806 ed. 
by P^lissier {W2). 

Albatross, a name applied to 
several species of the genus Dio- 
medea. but specially to D. exu^ 
lam, one of the lar^st birds ca- 
pable of sustained Aight. It is a 
true sea-bird, following ships for 


great distances, and rarely found 
on land except at the breeding 
season. Like many of its allies, 
it chiefly haunts the southern 
oceans, though it also breeds in 
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the N. Pacific. The albatrosses 
and their allies the petrols are 
often pliioed near the gulls ; but 
great as is their iwwor of flight, 
they are really much more primi- 
tive than the gulls. 

Al-BattanI, Mohammed ben 
Jabtr ben Sinan, Abu ABDUii- 
UAH (c. 850-930), great Arabian 
astronomer, carried on his ob- 
servations chiefly at Rakka, in 
Mesopotamia, from which he has 
also received the name ‘Moham- 
rnedea Ar^tonsis.’ A brilliant 
mathematician, lie made imiior- 
tant advances in trigonometry. 
Ho also fixed the length t)f the 
year at 365 days, 6 hrs., 46 min., 
^ sec,— a calculation which was 
short of tho true length by 2 
mill. 26 sec. A translation of 
his works by Plato of Tivoli was 
printed at Nuremlwg in 1537. 
See Chwolsohn’s Die Ssahier (1856). 

Albay, prov. (2,262 sq. m.), tn., 
.and liay. s.w. extremity of laizon 
L, Philippines. Tho province 
is very fertile, and has dense 
forests. Mayon or Albay yol- 
cano, in the n.e., is still active. 
Pop. ((1899) 247,675. Albay, tho 
cap., is a scapt. on w. shore of 
Albay Bay. Pop. (1899) 34,000. 

Albedo, a term used in as- 
tronomy^ to signify the propor- 
tion of incident light reflected 
by a non-luminous surface. This 
is determined for the various 
Janets by comparing the total 
ight received from oiwh with tho 
size of its visible disc and the 
intensity of the solar rays fall- 
ing upon it. The following table 
gives some of the best-authenti- 
cated results, absolute whiteness 
lieing taken as 1 


Name of Oldect. 

Albedo. 


The Moon 

1 017. 

, , 

Mercury 

018. 

. . 

Venus 

om 

ZOllner. 

Mars 

0-26. 

ZOllner. 

Oeres ...' 

0-18. 

Barnard. 

Pallas 

0-23. 

Barnard. 

Vesto 

0*74. 

Barnard. 

Juno 

0-46. 

Barnard. 

Jupiter 

0*62. 

ZOllner. 

Saturn 

0-62. 

Zfillner. 

Uranus 

0-62. 

ZSllner. 

Neptune 

' 0*45. 

Zfillner. 


It may lie added, for purposes of 
comparison, that new-fallen sn9w 
has an albedo of 0*78; white 
paper, of 070; gray sandstone, 
clay marl, and quartz porphyry, 
severally, of 0*24, 0*16, and 0*15P. 

Albemarle, Dukes and Earls 
OP. See Keppkl and Monck. 

Albemarle Sound, on e. coast 
of U.S.A., penetrating the coast 
of N. Carolina. It extends inland 
in a w. direction more than 100 m. 
The shores are everywhere low 
and marshy, and the entrance is 
closed by a sand-bar. 

Albenga (anc. Albium Ingau- 
num), tn. and cpisc. see, prov. 
Genoa, Italy, on the W. Riviera, 
26 m. by rail s.w. of Savona, with 
medieval walls and towers, re- 
mains of a Roman bridge built 
by the Emixiror Constantins in 
414-418, and a cathedral dating in 
part fiTim the 13th century. Pop. 
(1901)6,2:11. 

Alberi, Eugenio (1817-78), 
Italian historian, bom at Ptulua; 
published, at the ago of twenty - 
throe, Ouerre Italia del Principe 
Eugenio di Savoia (1839), which 
was much admirtul for the histor- 
ical knowhidge and scholarship 
displayefJ. Oth(»r works are Vita 
di Caterina de Medici (1838) ; Re- 
lazioni degli Amhasciatori Vencti 
al Senate (1839). Allieri founded 
tho Annuario Storico Universale 
(1843). lie wivs an a<ivocato of 
liberal principles. Ilis last work 
is II prohkma deW Umano Destino 
(1872). He died at Vicliy. 

Albernl, lumber-shipping wirt 
and inlet on Pacific coast of Van- 
couver I., British N. America. 
The inlet is 20 m. long, and from 
1 to 1 m. wide, with a fine natural 
harbour at its head. 

Alteronl, Qiulio (1664 -1752), 
Spanish statesman, was the son 
of an Italian gardener. During 
the war of the Spanish Succession 
he served under YondOme, and in 
1713 was appointed agent of the 
Duke of Parma at tho court of 
Philip V. of Spain, where he in- 
gratiated himself with the king, 
and eventually, became cardinal 
and prime minister. His policy 
aimed, first, at chocking the de- 
cline of Spain by drastic reforms 
and by the development of her 
resources; and, secondly, at an- 
nulling the treaties of Utrecht 
and Rastadt, as being subversive 
of the balance of power, and dis- 
astrous to Spain and Italy. Be- 
tween 1715-17; under his vigorous 
policy of reorganization and re- 
form, commerce revived, the rev- 
enue was increased, manufactures 
flourished. His opposition to pro- 
vincial as well as to class privilege 
made him, however, very unpopu- 
lar with the Spanish nobles. His 
ambitious foreign policyjn which, 
backed by the queen (Elizabeth 
Famese). ne aimed at reannexing 
Milan, Nimles, Sardinia^ and Sic- 
ily to the Spanish crown, and the 
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Spanish occupation of Sardinia in 
1717, gave rise to a oua^lruplo alli- 
ance against Spain between Eng- 
land, France, Austria, and Hcd- 
laAi, and the dastruotion of the 
Spanish fleet by the British fleet, 
under Byng, in the battle of Cape 
Passaro (1718). At len^h, under 
pressure from the allies, Philip dis- 
miasod his minister in December 
1719; After his departure from 
Spain, Allieroni’s life has not 
many points of interest. Ho took 
part in the election of Innocent 
XIII. Clement xii. made him 
legate of Ravenna; but in 1740 
he retired to Piacenza;, where ho 
founded a college, and whore he 
died. See Beraani’s Storia del 
Oardumle Oiulto Alheroni (18G2); 
Professione’s 11 Minidro in 
Spagna ed il Processo del Cardinaie 
Giidio Alheroni ( 1897) ; Bourgeois’s 
Lettres intimes d^ Alheroni adressh 
(1893) au Comte J. Ponca, 

Albert. ( i.) District N. of Cajic 
Colony, Ixuinded by the Orange 
R. The whole country lies higii, 
and has a cold climate in winter. 
There are thrixj coal mines in the 
district — two at the village of 
Moltono, and one at Cyphergat. 
Area, 2,635 sq. m. Pop. 16,649. 
(2.) Town, dep. Somme, France, 
on riv. Ancre, 18 m. N.E. of Ami- 
ens. Cotton-spinning and manu- 
factures of paper, cast iron, and 
beetroot sugar. Pop. (1901) 7,348. 

Albert (1490-1508) son of the 
Margrav(^ of Ansbacli, nephew of 
Sigi.smund, king of Poland, be- 
came last grand-master of the T(ni- 
tonic Order in 151 2. He Usscxl to 
do homage to the king of Poland, 
who in 1519 declared war, which 
was concluded by a four years’ 
truce in 1521. Four years later, 
Albert, now a zealous reformer, 
made a treaty with his uncle, and 
became hereditary Duke of Prus- 
sia under the Polish crown, with 
the right of succession to the 
estates of the Teutonic Order. 
Thereafter ho devoted himself to 
his dukedom^ establishing sch(X>ls 
and the Kflnigsberg University, 

Albert, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, surnamed the German 
Alcibiades (1522-58), fought in 
the cause of the Emperor Charles 
V. in 1644, and subsequently in 
that of the king of France. Re- 
turning to his former allegiance, 
his conduct in Germany earned 
for him so much hatrccl that a 
league was formed against him. 
Defeated in a conflict with his 
enemies, he was placed under the 
ban of the empire, and died a 
victim of his own excesses. 

Albert I. (1250-1306), Duke of 
Austria and German Emperor, 
eldest son of Rudolph of Ham- 
burg. His arrogant claim to tne 
throne on the death of his father 
in 1292 was met by the election 
of Adolphus of Nassau, who was 
deposed in 1298, and in the same^ 
year defeated and slain by his 


rival. Allxirt was clecttxl and 
crowned (1298), and first join^ 
France against the Pope, and 
then the Pope against France. 
Wars with the Netherlands, 
Hungary, and Ikjheniia followed. 
His despotic measures in Swit- 
zerland provoked (1308) the revo- 
lution which led to the formation 
of the Swiss Confederation. It is 
to this porifKl that the story of 
W illiam Tell belongs. Albert’s riv 
f usual to recognize the claim of his 
nephew, Don John, to the duke- 
dom of Swabia aroused a con- 
spiracy against him, and he was 
murdered by the disappointed 
claimant. 

Albert I., Dukk of Branden- 
burg (1100^ 70), called the ‘ Bear,* 
founder of the house of Anhalt ; 
succeeded his father in 1123, and 
in 1125 became duke of the Ost- 
niark and Lusatia ; in 1134 he was 
investiid by the emiieror with the 
province of the Nordmark, or the 
territorii.‘a on the left bank of the 
Ellxj taken from tbe Slavs. These 
Albert transfomicd into a German 
province. In 1 147 ho undertook 
a crusade against the Wends, and 
in 1150 came into possession of 
the margravate of Brandenburg, 
and took the title of Duke of 
Brandenburg. In 1 169 he resigned 
in favour of his eldest son. 

Albert 111., surnamed Achil- 
les, and also Ulysses (1414 86), 
was third son of Frederick i., 
Elector of Bnindenburg, whom he 
sticceeded (1440) in the principality 
of Ansbach. From bis brotlier 
John he inherited the principality 
of Baireuth in 1464, and in 1470 
recxjivod the electorate of Bran- 
denburg from his brother, Fred- 
erick II. Under his rule the Fran- 
conian lands were reunited with 
Brandenburg, Ho effectually re- 
sisted the attempts of the Teutonic 
knights to reix)sses8 themselves 
of tlie Ncumark, and engaged in 
successful wars with Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania. He wrote the 
Dispositio Achillea^ a family or- 
dinance which provided for the 
future separation of Brandenburg 
and Ansbach -Baireuth, an<l, ac- 
cording to Hallam, first legally 
established primogeniture. 

Albert V., Archbishop of Mag- 
deburg and Elector of Mainz, 
commonly known as Albert of 
Brandenburg (1490-1545), was 
the second son of the elector, 
John Cicero of Brandenburg; 
entered holy orders, became in 
1613 archbishop of Magdeburg, 
in 1614 archbishop and elector of 
Mainz, and in 1518 cardinal. Ho 
was one of the principal adver- 
saries of the reformation, and 
Luther attacked him in a pam- 
phlet, though at first Albert hfwl 
tried to bnng about reconcilia- 
tion between the two parties. In 
return for the payment of 600,(X)0 
fl. he granted his Protestant sub- 
jects in the see of Magdeburg the 


free cxercisci of their religion. He 
was the first German prince to 
admit the newly-createa order of 
the Jesuits into his dominion.s, 
and took a iironiinent part in the 
preparation for the rt3ligious Avam 
which im)ke out shortly after his 
death. SceSchuin’s Kardimd A. 
von Mahc (1878). 

Albert the Bold, Duke of 
Saxony, yoiingei' sun of the Khjc- 
tor Frederick (1443 1500), imssccl 
a portion of his (^arly life at tlio 
(uMirtof Frederick 111. in Vienna. 
On their^ fathers death, the 
brothers Kriiest and Albert ruled 
Saxony in j)artnership ; but sub- 
sequently, by the agreement of 
Leipzig (HHT)), Ernest rcceiveil 
Thiiiingia, and Allw'rt Meissen. 
A hrav«‘and aeeoin pi ished soldier, 
Allx'rt fought in tin* wars of Fn*d- 
(‘rick of Austria, against Charl(‘S 
the Bold (lliikij of Burgundy) and 
othiM’s. His intervention on Imv 
li.alf of Ma.\imilian I. gaiin'd him 
the stadtlioldersliijiof the Nether- 
lands, as well .‘IS tin* ht*Ti‘ditary 
governorship of Friesland, Ho 
was the foimdi‘r of the prestmt 
royal 1 a »use > >f Saxony. S(‘e A hrii- 
mojfski’s Z)n‘ (Jeschichte A/hrfrkts 
dfs fiehevzkn (1890). 

Albert the Pious (1559 1621), 
Arehduk(.‘ of Austria, sixth son 
of the Emperor Maximilian li. 
Brouglit up at the Spanish court, 
he entered tlui church, and in 1577 
ho h(H*ame cardinal, archbishop 
of Toieilo (1584), and, in 1594, 
viceroy of Portugal. In 1596 he 
was apT>oint(‘d stadtholder of the 
Nctherhuifis, and carried on th(5 
war against the revolted people. 
Defeated at Nieuwjioort, he took 
Ostend after a three years’ 
siege, and eoneluded a twelve 
years’ truce with the Dutch (1699). 
lie ruled with justice and modera- 
tion until his death. 

Albert, Alexandre Martin 
(181.5-95), Fri'mh politii'iun, i hiyed 
an active i)art in the revolution 
of F(‘brii:iry 1848. Ho Ijeeame a 
miimber of thf‘ provisional gov- 
ernmeiitj and presided over the 
commission for the* organization 
of Lijuis Blanc’s national work- 
shojis. He represented the de- 
partment of the Seine in tiio 
Assembly, but suffered ten years’ 
impristumiciit a political of- 
fence. In tlie siege of Paris, in 
1879, he seryinl on the Commis- 
sion of Barricades. 

Albert, Eduard (1841 1900), 
surgeon, native of BoliemijV, 
8tudi(‘d at Vienna, where, in 
1881, lie became professor of 
clinical surgery, after acting as 
probvssor of surgery at Inns- 
truck. Results of lus important 
researches appear in his Beitraue 
zur Gesch i eh te d er Chirurgiei 1 878) ; 
Beitrdge zur operativen Chirurgie 
(1878-80) ; Lehrbuch der Chiru rgie 
(18^91) ; Diagnodik der ehirur- 
gischen Krankheiten (1890); Zvr 
Theorie der Skoliose (1890). 
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Albert, Euokn Fhancis Chas. 
d’ pianist and compoBor, 

Bcm uf a French musician; was 
trained first by his father, and 
subsequently in London under 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and others 
hut he owes much to Liszt and 
Hans Richter. Wjth the latter 
he went to Vienna in 1881, whore 
he achieved ^ marked success. 
His compositions include the 
or)erti 3 Ohisvifyndu (1895). Die 
Abrem (1898), Kain (1900), and 
two others. 

Albert, Fkancis Chahles Au- 
gustus Kmanuel (1819-01), Prince 
Consort, liusliand of Queen Victo- 
ria, was the younger of the two 
sons of Ernest, Duke of Saxo-Co- 
burg-Gotha. He was carefully 
educated at Brussels and Bonn 
(18.S(5-8), where he showed him- 
self an ardent student, acquired 
many accomplishments, and de- 
veloped a taste for music and 
the fine arts. King Leopold and 
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Baron Stockmar had long con- 
teinplated an allianco between 
Prince Albert and Princess Vic- 
toria, and the pair were brought 
bigqthor in 18,%. When the suc- 
cession of Victoria was assured 
the betrothal took place, and on 
Feb. 10, 1840, the marriage, which 
was one of real affection on both 
sid(3s, was solemnized in thoCh|^el 
Royal, 8t, James’s Palace. The 
Prince Cotisort’s position as the 
husband of a constitutional sov- 
ereign was difficult, and in the 
early years of his married life his 
interfertuice in matters of state 
was resented. UltimaUdy he be- 
came ‘a sort of minister, without 
portfolio, of art and education,’ 
and in this capacity won much 
esteem and populanty. He also 
interested himself in agriculture 
and in social and industrial re- 
form. To him was due the Great 
Exhibition of 18.51, which resulted 
in a balance of £209,000, available 


for the encouragement of science 
and art. His personal character 
was very high, and he exercised 

S eat infiuenco on his children, 
e was an ideal consort, and en- 
tirely worthy of the title ‘Albert 
the Good,* On Dw. 14, 1861, he 
succumbed to an attack of fever, 
and was buried in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. His remains 
wore afterwards removed to the 
mausoleum at Frogmore. See Sir 
Theodore Martin’s Life of Prince 
Consort (5 vols. 1875-80) ; Rimmer’s 
Early Homes cf the Prince Con- 
sort (1883) ; Grey’s Early Years 
of the Prince Consort (1867); Mem- 
oirs qf Baron Stockmar (1873). 

Albert, Frederick Rudolf, 
Archduke of Austria (1817-95), 
son of the Archduke Charles, was 
born at Vienna. Ho fought at 
Santa Lucia, Gravellona, Mor- 
tara, and Novara (all 1848), under 
Rodetzky, and as field -marshal 
commanded the army at Custozza 
(1860). He did much to reorganize 
the Austrian army, and was the 
author of works on military sub- 
jects. See Life by Kmmer (1899). 

Albert, Heinkicii (1604-55 or 
56), musical composer, was born at 
Lobenstcin, in Vogtland ; studied 
music under his uncle SchUtz in 
Dresden, and was appointed or- 
ganist in the cathetlral at Konigs- 
berg in 1631. His poems, consisting 
chiefly of hymns, have Ixjcn set to 
music by himself. Those still in 
use include Oott des Himmels und 
der Erde; Eum Sterhen ich bereitet 
bin. His secular ^ems are noted 
for their grace and lightness. They 
are collected, with those of Dach 
and Robortin, in Poetisch-musi- 
kalischen J/astwdldlein (1642-8) ; a 
selection, set to music, and edited 
by Eitner, appeared in 1883-4. 

Albert, Joseph (1825-86), .pho- 
tographer, began Ins professional 
career at Augsburg in 1850, and 
in 1858 sottl^ at Munich. Ho 
produced a large nuralior of copies 
of famous pictures and drawing. 

Alberta, one of the four N. W. 
Territories of the Dominion of 
Canada, hounded on the w. by 
British Columbia, on the s. bV 
the international Iwundary (4?* 
N. lat.), on the E. by Assiniteia 
and Saskatchewan, and extending 
N. to W. Its length from N. to s. 
is 430 m., its average width from 
E. to w. is 250 m., and its area 
106,100 sq. m. Topogmiihic and 
climatic conditions divide the 
territory into a southern region 
of open, rolling country without 
trees, exoopt along the streams 
and foothills of the Rooky Mts.. 
and a northern region of timbered 
country, broken here and there by 
patches of prairie. S. Alberta is 
an ideal ranching and dairying 
country of high plains, cleft by 
the courses of large streams which 
rise in the Rocky Mts., and cov- 
ered by luxuriant grasses. The 
soil is a rich alluviab loam, but 
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irrigation is necessary for grain 
and fodder crops. N. Alberta is 
essentially an agricultural dis- 
trict, and is well adapted for the 
growth of all kinds ot grain, viige* 
table, and root crops. The winters 
are cold, the mean average winter 
temp, at Edmonton being 11*3® p. ; 
but even here the beneficent influ- 
ence of the Chinook winds tempers 
the climate. Calgary, the chief 
town of S. Alberta, has an aver- 
age winter temp, of 12*2“ P., and 
a summer temp, of 58*3“ F., or 
3*r higher than that of Edmon- 
ton, the capital of the territory. 
Alberta is well watered by the 
upper courses of the Smoky, Atha- 
basca. N. Saskatchewan, Battle, 
Red Deer, Bow, Belly, and Milk 
rivers. It is traversed from E. to 
w. by the main line t)f the C.P.R., 
and from N. to s. by the Calgary 
and Edmonton Ry., which extends 
to Fort M’Leod, and thence by 
Ijctbbridgo to the American rail- 
way system. A branch of the 
C.r.R. traverses S. All^erta to tho 
s. of tho main lino, and crossing 
Crow’s Nest Pass gives access to 
th(5 British Columbian mining dis- 
tricts of E. and W. Kootenay. The 
whole territory is underlaid by coal 
measures, which near Edmonbrn 
crop out on tho bank of the N. 
Siuskatcbowan. The coal of Loth- 
bridge is of gocxl (luality, and bitu- 
minouscoal and anthramte abound 
in tho fcx>tbills and in the moun- 
tain mines of Canmore and Banff. 
PJacor-m I n ing f or gold is carried on 
near Edmonton, on the Saskatch- 
ewan R., and elsewhere ; iron, sil- 
ver, galena, copper, and petroleum 
arc found ; and there are sulphur 
^rings at Banff, wbei*e the Bow 
R. breaks tbrougli the ‘gap’ in 
the Rockies. Banff, which has a 
sanatorium, is tlie stati(jn for tho 
Rocky Mt. Park, 20 m. long by 10 
m. wide. Pop. of territory (1901) 
(J5,87C. See Itepivrts qf the Geol. 
and Nat Hist Survey: Alterta 
District -Southern, G. M. Daw- 
son (1882-4); Northern, J. B. Tyr- 
rell (iaS6). 

Albert Edward. See Edward 

VII. 

Albert Edward Nyanza, a 

lake in the upper part of the 
Nile liasin, Central Africa, of 
nearly circular form, lying just 
south of the eauator, about 
^240 ft. above sea-level, between 
Ankolo ^ganda Protectorate) 
and the Congo Free State; has 
a circuit of 14() ra. and a diameter 
of 45 m. ; drains the b. slopes of 
the Ruwenzori Mt. through the 
Wami and Mpanga rivers, and 
Bonds its overflow through the 
Somliki N. to the Albert Nyanza. 
Discovered by Stanley in 1889, 
and named after the Prince of 
Wales. On most maps the Albert 
Edwanl is shown projecting n.e. 
some distance beyond the equator; 
but this sheet of water, formerly 
supposed to form part of the Al- 
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bort Nyanza, and named Beatrice 
Gulf by Stanley, is now known to 
fonn an independent basin, the 
saline Lake Rusango or Rui- 
saieba, st^parated from the All)ert 
Edwanl by a. tongue of land, and 
of crater-like formation, without 
any outflow. 

Alberti, Konrad (1862). pen- 
name of Konrad Sittenfeld, Ger- 
man novelist and dramatist. His 
works include Wer ist der SUir- 
kcrCt Die Altrn uml die 
Die Rose von Hihleshcim^ and Die 
Schone Thvotaki. 

Alberti, Leone ILvttista 
Degli (14(11-72), Italian writer, 
architect, sculptor, painter, and 
scholar; apcuit most of his life at 
Rome, whore, from 1432 72, ho wtus 
papal abbroviator. Buildings at 
Florence and Mantua testify to his 
architectural skill, his constant on- 
(hiavourlxMiig to nwive the ohissi- 
cal sty hi. 1 lis work, De Re J^ldiji- 
catorio (1485), appeared in numer- 
ous editions, and in 1565 was trans- 
lated into Italian. Ho also wrote 
on painting and sculpture. His 
groat M'ork in liieraturo is Dcl/a 
Fnviiqliii ( 1437-41), which discuss<!H 
education and doniestic economy, 
and contains a picture of Italian 
life at the time of the renaissance. 
Other important works are the 
Teoqenio (the influence of fortune 
on man) and Della Tranqailliia 
dclt\ Anima. He also wrote in 
Latin, and imitated classical mod- 
els HO Hkilfully that liis comedy 
of Rhilodoxins w'as long Indd to 
1)0 the work of an ancient writer. 
He is ensdited with the inven- 
tipn of the camera «)bsoura. See 
Tiraboschi’s Utoria della Lit tern- 
tura Hal, ; G. Mancini’s Vita de 
Leon Battista Albert (1882); also 
the Naovi documenti e notizic, etc., 
of the Arch. Soc. Ital, 4th Series, 
vol. xix. 

Albertine Line, the yonder 
of the two dymusti(*a of tlie (Jer- 
man (Saxon) family of Wettiri ; 
founded in 1485; gained thotflec- 
toral dignity in 1547 ; ascended 
the throne of Poland in 1(»!)7, but 
lost it in 1763 ; and since its foun- 
dation has ruled in what is now the 
kingdom (since 18U(>) of Saxony. 
The elder branch is known as 
the Ernestine line, and now rules 
several of the small Thuringian 
(Saxon) states of Germany. 

Albertlnelli, Mahiotto (1474- 
1515), Florentine painter, appren- 
ticed to Cosimo Rosscdli ; friend 
and assistant to Fra Bartolommeo, 
whose work his paintings clostily 
resemble. The National Gallery, 
London, has a Virgin and Child 
attributed to him; his most im- 
wrtant paintings are in Florence, 
Louvre m Paris, and Munich. 

Albert Medal, a British deco- 
ration, established in 18^ for 
gallantry in the saving of life. 

Albeii; Memorial, in Hyde 
Park, London, erected in memory 
of Prince Albert, is an Eleanor 


cross, 150 ft. high, embellished 
with statuea aftcT the dasign of 
Sir George Gilbert Scott. It was 
completed in 1872, and contains 
a gilt statue of Prince AU)ert by 
Foley, unveiled Mar. 0, 1870., (See 
Bell’s Account qf Albert Mem.. 
1873.) The Albert Hall, opposite, 
also a memorial to the Prirmo 
Consort, was oiKm<Nl March 21), 
1871. It is seated for 10, (XX) per- 
sons, and hjis a fine organ. 


at its N.B. end the Somerset Nile, 
while at its extreme n. its waters 
find an outlet in the White Nile, 
On the E. and w. the lake is 
hemmed in by high escarpments. 
The 8. end of tlio lake is occu- 
pied by impenetrable ambash for- 
est. Discovered by Sir S. Baker 
(1804), and circumnavigated by 
Rornolu Gessi (1870). 

Albertus Magnus (1111.3-1280), 
known also as the Universal 



Albert Nyanza, a lake in 
British E. Africa, in the basin of 
the Nile, extending n.k. to h.w. 
from about 2’ ^ b) 1® lO' N. 
lat, about 110 m. long by about 20 
to 25 m. broad, from 30^’ to 31® B. 
long. Together with Tanganyika 
ana Albert Edward Nyanza, it 
occupies the w. rift-yalley of East- 
ern Skiuatorial Africa, at an alti- 
tude of 2,400 ft. At its 8.W. end 
it receives the Semliki R., and 


Doctor, came of a Swabian fam- 
ily ; a Dominican monk, and after- 
wards (12(X)) archbishop of Katis- 
Ikhi ; was a cclcbrat(;d teacher 
of science, theology, and philos- 
ophy in the University of Paris 
(1230), and also at Cologne, where 
no died. His vast knowledge of 
science brought on him the accuwi- 
tion of wizardry and black magic. 

Albert Victor, Prince. See 
Clarence, Duke of. 
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Albertville, tn., dei). ISavoio, 
Franco, on river Arh\ close to its 
junction with the lafero; 24 m. 
irom Chamb^^ry, on the branch 
line from Chamo^ry to Mofltiers. 
It has a large tracie in slates, 
earthenware, and tiles. Pop. 
fllK)l) 6,164. 

Alberus (Alber). Erasmus (c. 
1500-53), theologian and reformer; 
born near Frankfort-on*the-Main. 
In 1518, at Wittenlxirg, he became 
intimate with Lutlier and Me- 
lanchthon. From 1528 39 he was 
pastor at Sorendl ingen, and after- 
wanls at Brandenburg. He was 
active in the propagation of Lu- 
theranism, and was well known 
as a painphl(‘tecr, hymn-writer, 
and fabulist ; the final edition of 
his fables, Das Buck von der Tn~ 
(teml und Weisheit^ aj^ared in 
1550. See Schnorr von Carolsfold, 
Drewnus Alberus (1893), 

Albl (ane. Albiga), tn., cap. of 
Tarn, France, on the 1. bk. 
of the Tarn. It is the s('at of an 
arel I bishop, anti has a trade in 
aniseed, wines, and canvas. Pop, 
22,571. 

Albigcnscs, a name applied, 
from the end of the 12th century, 
to a sect of h(‘retics living in the 
K. of France ; i)rt)bably derived 
from the town Albi, wnere it is 
said the hen'sy first apjKiared. 
They profeased the sivmo religious 
views as the Cathari, the Patar- 
eiiOH, and similar sects, which 
originated in the llth century 
among the Slavs m the Balkan 
poninsula. Thence they spread to 
Jtaljvtlui S. of Franet*. (lermany, 
ifid Flanders. They rK?lieved in 
the existence of two principles, 
gootl and evil, t)qually f‘ternal ; 
they denied the incarnation, pas- 
sion^ and resurrect i(jn of our Lord. 
Their morality was pure, ev(m to 
asceticism; tliey eoiuhsmied the 
nrocreatiou of enildren. The Al- 
bigenses were destroyed by tlie 
so-called crusade against them 
promoted by IniKM-ent III., which 
was headed by Simon de Mont- 
fort ; it was uireetod principally 
agjiiiist Raymond VI., Count of 
TouUmse, in wliose dominions the 
heretics were numerous. These 
unf»)rtunate i^-oplo wer<‘ slaugh- 
tertnl without pity; whole towns 
wert^ destroyed, including Beziers, 
where 20,900 i^erished at one time ; 
and that part of France wius utterly 
devostattid. The .struggle hush'd 
twenty yt‘ars 1 1209-29), and was 
concluded only by the complete 
siibmi.ssion of Raymond vii. (who 
aucceefled his father in 1222) to 
the conditions of the king of 
France, who, after the death of 
Simon de Montfort, carried on 
the enusade. The Aloigen.ses were 
utterly rooted out, except a few 
who fled to Piedmont; and the 
Inquisition was established at 
Toulouse. See Donais’s Les Al- 
bigeos (1878): Peyrat's Jlistoirc 
des Alhigeois ( 18 ^). 


Albinism, the aRsence of pig- 
ment in man or animals; some- 
times occurring in patches, jp:iv- 
iii^ a piebald appoaranoe ; often 
acting the wliolo body, and, in 
the true albino, even the iris and 
choroid membrane of the eyp. 
In the human albino the skin 
is transparent, white and pink ; 
the hair white as in old age; 
the iris a pinkish grav, or, in ne- 
groes, blue ; the pupil ^contracted 
and bright rod ; anu the eye pain- 
fully sensitive to light— the albino 
being, consequently, short-sighted 
by day^ and seeing Ijost at dusk. 
The chief predisposing cause ap- 
pears to be unhealthiness of cli- 
mate, such as that of low-lying 
tropical countries; it may also 
be due to congenital aripst of de- 
velopment, and is sometimes asso- 
ciated with other malformations ; 
but it often occurs in persons who 
are otherwise normal. White 
mice, white rabbits, white crows, 
white elephants, ete., are albinos. 

Albion, an ancient name, in 
use (probably) among the early 
Celtic inhabitants for Britain, I n 
the form Alban or Albany it is re- 
stricted to Scotland, and especially 
to the Highlands of Scotland. Its 
origin is conjectiirally connected 
with Gaelic a//), *a hill,’ and 
Latin ‘white.’ 

Albion, a Briti.sh first-class 
liattloship, launched in 1898. The 
name is assexjiated with the bom- 
bardment of Algiers (1816), Nava- 
rino (1^7), and Sel^stopol (18M). 

Albion Metol, a mechatiioal 
compound of tin and lead, formed 
by pressing sheets of these metals 
together, 

Albion, New, the name given 
to the N.w. coast of America by 
Sir Francis Drake on bis voyage 
of exploration in 1579. Humboldt 
held that this de.signation applied 
only to the district iKJtwoeu the 
Columbia River and the Bay of 
San Francisco. 

Albion Press, a hand-press in- 
vented about 1821 by R. VV. Cope 
of London. Still used for pulling 

E roofs. The impression is given 
y meansqf a piston movingupand 
df)wn, which proixds the platen. 

Albistan, or Ku Bostan, tn., 
40 m. N.E. of Marash, Asiatic 
Turkey. Pop. 6,400. 

Albite, a very widosnread min- 
eral, especially in such rocks as 
gneiss and nuca-schist. It is a 
soda felspar (see Felspar), con- 
sisting of soda, alumina, and sili- 
ca ; and forms colourless or white 
transparent crystals. See Rut- 
ley’s Study of Rocks 11870). 

Albocarbon, a name tor naph- 
thalene, CjnHs, when used toennch 
coal-gas. See Naphthalene. 

Alboln (reigned 561-572 or 574), 
the Lombard conqueror of Italy ; 
succeeded his father, Audoin, in 
the kingship of the tribe while 
they were yet settled inPaimonia. 
Ho twice defeated the Gepidm 


(551 and 566), on the second occa- 
sionslaying their king, Kunimond, 
whose daughter, Rosamond, he 
then made his queen. In 568 the 
Lombards left Pannonia, and de- 
scended i^n Italy by the plain 
between Vemco and the Camio 
Alp& Alboin took Milan (669) and 
Pavia, which ho made his capital. 
His rule was wise and moderate. 
But having made his wife drink, 
at a feast in Verona, from a 
wine-cup made of her father’s 
skull, he was murdered by her 
paramour. (See Paulus l)iaoonu.s, 
Hist, Langohardoruin^ I. i. and ii. ; 
Gregory qf Tours^ i. iv, c. 36.) The 
stqry has boon much used by dram- 
atists, from the Rosmunda of Ru- 
cellai (1525), through BandelMlSth 
novel of Part iii.), to the Eliza- 
bethan stage. Later versions are 
Davenant’s first play, The Tragedy 
o/A/6ow7ic(1629), Alfieri’s jRosmwn- 
da, and Swinburne’s Rosamund^ 
Queen qf the Lombards (1899). 

Albona, tn., Austria, on the B. 
side of Istria, 20 m. N. E. of Pola, near 
lignite mines. Pop. (1900) 10,96'''. 

Alboni, Marietta (1823-9*1), 
celebrated contralto vocalist ; bom 
at CospniL near Ravenna ; b^ame 
a pupil 01 Bertolotti and Rossini, 
and made her d^hut at Bologna 
and Milan when only fifteen ; at- 
tained remarkable success in Lo:i- 
don, Paris, and America. She was 
married to Count Pepoli in 185-1, 
and retired from the stage in 1866. 
Her voice liad a range of two ami 
a half octaves. 

Albornoz, i^k;n>ius(c.l.300-C7), 
cardinal; Wn at Cuenya, in Spain: 
a notable prelate warrior : en^ated 
(1339) archbishop of Toledo by Al- 
fonso XT. of Castile; fought agaimst 
the Moors, led the siege of Alge- 
eiras, and was made a knight. . 
On account of his denunciation of 
Peter the Cruel he had to flee to 
Avignon, where he was received 
by Pope Clement vi. and made a 
cardinal (135()). ^ lie restored the 
papal authority in Romo after the 
death of Rienzi (1354), and pre- 
pared the way for the Pope’s re- 
turn. He drafted a code of laws 
for the Papal Statas, known as 
the i®gidian Constitutions. 

Albox, tn., prov. Almeria, 
Spain, 2 m. from Almanzora sta- 
tion, on railway from Albaceto 
to Valencia. Considerable textile 
manufactures. Notable fairs. May 
and November. Pop. (1900) 10,049, 
Albrecht. See Albert. 

Albret, Jeanne d’ (1528-72), 
only daughter of Henry ii. of 
Navarre and Margaret of Valois, 
sister qf Francis I. of France, took 
an active part in the defence of 
the Protestants in times of perse- 
cution. She married Antony of 
Bourbon, and after his death (1662) 
became reler of Navarre : she gov- 
erned wisely, and introdm^ the 
reformation. Her son was Henry 
of Navarre, later Henry iv., king 
of France. 
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Albrizzi, Isabella Theotoki, 
Countess ov (1770-1836), called 
by Byron the Mme. de Stiiel of 
Venice ; lx)m in Corfu ; married 
J oBeph d' Albriz7.i , state ina uisitor. 
Her beauty and talents brought 
her the friendship of Alfieri, Ca- 
nova, and Byron ; and her circle 
was frequented by many artists 
and savants. She died in Venice. 
She left Jiitratti (1807)^ a series 
of portraits of the distinguished 
Italian men of her time ; and Opere 
di Plastica dt Canova (1822), a 
study of this artist’s sculptures. 
A collection of her letters was 
published by Barozzi (1872). 

Albrun Pass (7,!107 ft.) leads 
from the Swiss valley of Binn (a 
trih. of the Ifp^r Rhone valley in 
the canton Valais) to the Italian 
glen of Devero, which joins the 
Tosa valley aliove Domo d’Ossola 
(on the Simplon road). It is a 
very easy pass, and much used by 
smugglers. In 1420 a Swiss army 
crossed it when making a raid on 
the Ossola valley. 

Albuera* tn., pi’ov. Badajoz, 
Spain, 15 m. from Badajoz ; her^^ 
was fought the battle, May 16, 
1811, in which the Anglo-Spanish 
forces under Bereaford defeated 
the French under Soult. Pop. 
(1900)820. 

Albugo. See Leuooma. 

Album Pass (7,595 ft.) leads 
from BcrgUn (at the head^ of an 
affluent of the Ilinter Rhine, in 
the Swiss can t( )ii (1 risons) to Ponte, 
in the Upper Engadine. It has 
a CArriagq road, and a hospice at 
the summit. A railway tunnel was 
pierced beneath it in 1898 1902, 
at an alt. of .5,981 ft. ; it i.s 8 ni. 
1,150 yds. in length. 

Album, in literature the name 
given to^ a once popular class of 
publications distinguished for the 
lx>auty of their illustrations and 
the magnificence of their bind- 
ings. The first work of the kind 
was .'Vekermann’s Forget-me-not, 
issued in 1823. It was followed 
by, among others, Friendshnh 
Offering^ The TAternry Sovvenir, 
and The Keepsake^ all of which en- 
joyed an immense yearly circula- 
tion. The general characteristics 
pf these works are pleasantly satir- 
ized by Thackeray in Pemennu, 
^most every contemporary art- 
ist of note, including Stothard, 
Turner, Maclise, and Cattermole, 
contributed plates; and among 
the writers were Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Macaulay, Southey, 
Iianib(A/6im Verses)^ Scott (Bon- 
nie Dundee^ etc.), and Tennyson 
{St, Agnes's Eve). The last annual, 
The Keepsake, was issued in 1856. 
(See Andrew T^ang, The Library, 
p. 135. ) Album is also used in vari- 
ous other meanings : at the present 
day it generally refers to a book for 
holding photographs, autographs, 
postage stamps, etc., or a port- 
folio of prints, drawings, orengrav- 
ings of artistic or other interest. 


Albumazar (805-85), celebrated 
Arabian astronomer, bom at 
Balkh. His works were publish^ 
in Latin at Augsburg (1489) and 
and at Venice (1506-15). 

Albumin is one of the simpler 
proteids present in animal proto- 
plasm. Like all proteids, it con- 
tains the elements carbon, oxygen, 
Ijydrogen, nitrogen, and sulphur, 
’rhe form in whicli it is mast widely 
known and easily experimented 
with is egg-albumin, whicli, to- 
gether with globulin, forms the 
white of egg. Otlier known fonns 
are serum -albumin, found in 
animal scrum, and laet-albumin, 
found in milk. Albumins are sol- 
uble in distilled water. Their solu- 
tions are coagulable by a h(‘-at of 
from 70“-73® c. They are also s()lu- 
ble in saturated solutionsof sodium 
chloride and magnesium sulphate, 
and in dilute .saline solutions, 
but are procipitatecl by saturating 
their solutions with ammonium 
sulphate. Their action on r)(>lar- 
ized light is levorotatory, like 
that of all proteids ; but it differs 
in degree from the levorotatory 
^tiun of other proteids. Also, 
like all other proteids ^ve pep- 
tones, albumin is colloid— f.r. it 
will not pass through an animal 
membrane. It is ooagulatccl by 
strong acids, such as nitric acid, by 
tannin, picric and acetic acids, and 
by salts of the heavy metals, such 
as nitrate of silver and sulphate of 
copper (hence used as caustics), by 
acetate of Uyvd (whence the astrin- 
ent qualities of that salt), and 
y other metallic salts. Alcohol 
precipitates it, hut the fresh pre- 
cipitate will readily redissolve in 
water. If albumin, howevcT, 
left long in alcohol, it will be not 
merely precipitated, but coajju- 
lated. In digestion, egg-albiimin, 
lact-albumiii, and scrum-albumin, 
all of which are prej«mt in an 
ordinary di(jt, go through the 
•same stages. In the stomach 
they first change to acid -albumin 
and to alhumoses, through the 
action of pepsin, with the help 
of hydixKihloric acid. Alhumoses 
are differentiated from albumins 
by the following qualities: they 
are not coagulated by hcyit or 
alcohol ; they are precipitated by 
nitric acid, put the precipittite 
diaappe^ars with the application 
of heat, and reappears on cool- 
ing; they are slightly, though 
only slightly, diffusible through an 
animal membrane ; and some albu - 
moso is absorbed in digestion as 
such. From acid-albumin and al- 
bumosca albumins change to p(q)- 
tones, under the prolonged action 
of pepsin, before they leave the 
stomach. Peptones are distin- 
guished from the earlier stage of 
albumose by being readily diffus- 
ible through an animal membrane 
(and therefore prepared for a»ssim- 
ilation); they are not precipitated 
by cold nitric acid ; nor ny am- 


monium sulphate, which precipi- 
tates all other proteids. Most 
of the albumin which enters the 
stomach passes into the small in- 
testine in the form of the readily 
diffusible j^ptones, and is so ab- 
sorl)ed. whatever part may pa^ 
from the stomach as such, or in 
the intermediate condition of al- 
bumoso, is acted on by the trypsin 
of the pancreatic juice, and then 
forms alkali -albumin and pep- 
tones. If the action of trypsin 
upon ijoptones be prolongwl, it 
splits them up into simpler wkI- 
ias, of which the chief are leucin 
and tyrosin; and these are ab- 
sorlxid without further change. 
Peptones intnxluoed directly into 
the bloocl, without undergoing the 
changes induced by the absorbing 
cells, pixMluco toxic symptoms. 
Some small propqrticui passes from 
the small intestine into the lym- 
phatics, but the greater jmrt goes 
directly to the blood-stn^am. Pep- 
tont^s, however, do not reach the 
blotxl as such, but as albumin, be- 
ing reconverted in their paasago 
through the gastric and intestinal 
walls. Albumin is used as a mor- 
dant in dyeing, as a vehicle for the 
sensitive salts in photogr^hy, and 
in sugar n^fining. 8ee Hallibur- 
ton’s Essentials of Chem. Physiol. ; 
Foster’s Text-hook (f Physiol, ; also 
Pkotkips, Digestion. 

Albuminoid Disease. See 

Waxy Deqeneuation. 

Albuminoids, comiKumd or- 
ganic, nitrogenous suljstances 
chemically allied to proteids, but 
differing from them and fn>ni 
one another in various ways. The 
chief re(5ogi)ized albuminoids are 
collagen, gelatin, keratin, ehustin, 
ossein, and chitin. (lollagen forms 
the white fibres of connective 
tissue; elastin (a particularly in- 
soluble nlbuminoi(l) forms the yel- 
low fibres. Ossein is the chief 
organic constituent of bone, and 
in chemical comptisition is similar 
to collag(m. Keratin o(!curs in 
nails, hair, horns, and hoofs, all 
of which are histologically related 
to the epidermi.s. Keratin is re- 
markable for its insolubility, and 
for its large iwreentago of sul- 
phur. Oliitin is peeuliar to the 
exo-skcleton of many invertebrate 
animals. Gelatin is the most im- 
portant of the albuminoids, and is 
much used as an article of diet. 
It is obtained by Ixiiling collagen 
in water, the result lM»ing a S(j1u- 
tion of gelatin, which .solidifies or 
gelatinizes on cwling. Gelatin 
answers to the colour tests for 
proteid.s, but the ftujt that it doas 
not coagulate in hot solution sepa- 
rates it from many of the prqtcid 
group. It is readily digestible, 
and IS converted in the stomach 
into a fonn not to be distinguished 
from peptones; but whereas the 
peptones form^ from albumins 
and , other proteids are highly 
nutritious, the product of the 
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digestion of gelatin cannot take 
the place of protuids. Though 
gelatin alone will not support life, 
it is a useful supplement to other 
nitrogenous food. It is therefore 
valuable when the alimentary tract 
needs comparative rest and the 
body can l)ear a modified fast. 
Elastin and keratin are particu- 
larly indigestil)!/} forms of albu- 
minoids. Elastin is apparently 
digested more by the pancreatic 

i ’uioo than by the gastric, while 
:eratiii is oxcrcte<I practically 
undigested. The vegetable sub- 
stance glut(*n, prepared from 
wheat flour, and as a by-product 
in the manufacture of starch, is 
of a similar character to the 
animal albuminoids. 

Albuminuria. The im^senceof 
albumin in the urine, form<‘rly 
looked on as a sign of llright’s 
dist^ase, is now kiKJwn to occur 
under inany (tireu instances not 
indicating s<.M‘ious change in the 
kidneys. Alfaiinin may apjKiar 
in the urine as a result of modi- 
ficatitJH of the riK'chanical con- 
dition of the renal circulation — 
as, for examj)le, ligature of the 
renal vein; in pregnaiKjy, when 
pressure is exerted on that vein ; 
in the later stages of certain dis- 
eases of the heart; in ague; .and 
in cholera. It may apfiear as the 
result of changes in the blood 
consfKiuent on fiyiemia, wjpticie- 
mia, and purpura, and ass<K‘iated 
with searh^t fever, diphtheria, 
measles, enteric and other fevers; 
it is also a result of such diseastis 
of the kidney as interstitial nii- 
phritis, waxy kidney, and fatty 
degeneration of tlu; kidm^y. (ku’- 
tain dietarh'yS containing albumin 
in excess may iirodiiee it tem- 
porarily. Itenal casts, consisting 
of detivohcd epithelial cells and 
of epithelial cylinders allowing 
various degrees of degeneration, 
are often associated in the urine 
with the albuminuria of kidney 
disease. A simple test for the 
prasenoe of albumin in the , urine 
18 to boil the urine: if turbidity 
appt\ars which is not dissolved by 
nitric aci(b albumin is most likely 
present. If the urine be alkaline, 
it must bo aoiditiod by acetic .acid 
Wore boiling. lAmg-continued 
albuminuria h^iuls to groat anamiia 
and exhaustion. Tho treatment 
varies with the several causes. 
Albumosuria, or PuoPErTo- 
NUHIA, is a morbid amdition in 
which allmmosos are present in 
tho urine. Traces are found in 
chronic sui)puration, in febrile 
diseases, in inflammatory erup- 
tions of the skin, such as i)cm- 
phigus and urticaria, and in nerv- 
ous diseases. Recently albumose 
in tho urine has been found asso- 
ciated with multiple myelomata 
of bones. As it is not normally 
present, its occurrence is evidence 
of pathological cell -destruction. 
For teste, see Urine. 


Albunol, tn., prov. Granada. 
Spain, 43 m, 8.K. of Granada, and 
near Mediterranean. Produces 
and exports wine and almonds. 
Some lead mines in district. Pop. 
( 1900 ) 8 , 040 , 

Albuquerque, (i.) Town, prov. 
Bodajo/., Spain, ^ m. by n)ad 
from liadajoz. Aniucnt castle 
and walls (13th century). Great 
cattle fairs, May and Sebtemlier. 
Pop. (1900) 9,030. (2.) City, New 
Mexico, 11. S. A., co. stsatof Berna- 
lillo CO., on tho Rio Grande, and 
on the Atcliison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fd, and tho Santa F(5 Pacific 
Rya. Pop. (1900) 0,m 

Albuquerque, Affonso d’ 
(14515-151.5), surnamed tho ‘Great,’ 
also ‘Tlio Portuguese Mars, ’a man 
of extraordinary ability .and force 
of character, Avno nphidd and ex- 
tended tho power of Portugal in 
India and the E:ist from 1.503-1.5. 
He captured Goaj making it his 
capital (1510), the island of Ormuz 
(1507 and 1.515), ami IVIal.acca (151 1 ) ; 
and gr.adually sulKlmal Malal).ar, 
fk*yloii, and other parts of the 
hkist. His Conmientf fries, issued 
Ijy his natural son 15raz, avito 
translated by Birch, .ami i)ub- 
lishcd by the H.akluyt Sue. (4 
vola. 1875 81). See Stefilu'ns’s 
Albuquerque and the Early Vor- 
tuifuese Settlements in India 
(18<)2). 

Alburnum, or Sapwood, is that 
lortion of the wood of a dicoty- 
odonous or coniferous tree which 
li(^a Ixitween tlie In^art-Avoixl and 
the bark. It is light in colour 
(hence its name), carries the root- 
sap upw.ards, and consists of a 
variable nuiiilxir of tlie last-formed 
annual rings of wixid. 

AIbu ry, or ‘T hk Federal City,’ 
tn., N.K. of uiqwr reaches of Mur-, 
ray B., Goullxirn co., New South 
W ^iles, connected by a bridge with 
the col<my of Victoria; terminus 
of N.S.W. part of Southern Ry. ; 
is at the hetwi of river navigation, 
in vicinity of gold-mining district. 
Pop. (V.H)!) .5,829. 

Alcaeus (c. 600 b.o.) of Lesbos, 
one of the greatest of Greek lyric 
]3oet8, who gave his name to, if he 
did not invent, the metre called 
Akuiic. He was an aristocrat, and 
after a civil war was exiled from 
Leslws. Only fragments of his 
jKKims .survive, but they reveal 
the spirit and vigour with which 
he sings of war, love, and wine. 
Tho greater Alcaic e/msists of a 
four-fiKAted line, of which the first 
f(K)t is generally spondaic, some- 
times iambic, the second foot iam- 
bic hypermetrical, and the last two 
feet dactylic. The distinguishing 
charactoristio of the line is tho 
caesura, which ought to occur after 
the catalectic syllable at the end 
of tho second foot. Tliis catalectic 
syllable must, either naturally or 
in virtue of its i^ition, bo a long 
syllable, and it is considered best 
for it to end a word ; but it may 


bo a separate monosyllabic word, 
or even the first syllable of a com- 
ixjund Avord. The leaser Alcaic 
consists of a four-fwted line, the 
first two feet of which are dactyldo, 
and the last two iambic. Horace 
employs Alcaics in his favourite 
form, known as ‘ Horati»an verso.’ 
In it tlie first two lines arc greater 
Alcaics, th(^ third line Archilo- 
chian iambic dimeter hypercata- 
lectic, and the fourth lino a lesser 
Alcaic. Tennyson imitates tho 
stanza in his Ode to Milton. 

Alcala de Quadalra, tn., prov. 
Seville, Spain, 7 m. S.E. of Seville; 
olive cultivation. Beautiful Moor- 
ish castle. Pop. (IJKK)) 8,198. 

Alcala de Henares, in., prov. 
Miulrid, Spain, 21 m. from Ma- 
drid, on riv. Tfeiiares, trib. of Ta- 
gus; birth plaee of Cervantes; scat 
of university fo\nided by Cardinal 
Jimeiiez in 1.598, traush'rred to 
Madrid in 18156; garrison town for 
province of M.adrid. Pop. (1909) 
11,2<K). 

Alcala de los Gasi^ules, tn., 

prov. (kuliz, Spain; prosperous, 
l)usy placi*, 19 in. from Aledina 
Sidouia, on higbnmd. CapturiHl 
from the Moors by Alfonso x., 
1248; s<'at of military district of 
(lihrallar. Iilaek jasiHT and coal 
min(‘s in district. In Marcli 1810 
snlFered gnvitly from the French 
tiHKips under Tjatour-Malbourg. 
Poll. (liXKJ) 8,877. 

Alcala, G A r.iANo. See Galiano. 

Alcala la Real, tn.. prov. Jaen, 
Siiain, 31 m. by co.acli from Gra- 
nada. Alf( >nso XI. 1 o( )k the fortress 
from the Moors (1310), hence the 
naiiu^ ( ‘ the royal castle ’). M illing 
and oli ve-oil ])rossing. Pop. (1900) 
1,5,973. 

Alcalde. See Ayuntamiento. 

Alcamo, tn., prov. Trapani, 
Sicily, built on the N. slope (8157 
ft.) of Mt. Bonifato, 24 m. s.w. 
of Palermo. It was foundiid by 
Saracens, and still pi*eserves re- 
mains of mediffival buildings. 
I’op. (1901) ,51,798. 

Alcaniz, tn., prov. Tcrucl, 
Spain, 21 m. from Caspe stn. on 
Saragossa -Tarragona Ry. Fine 
iiKsdiaeval castlo, and bridge over 
river Guadalupe. Country well 
irrigated artificially. Pop. (1900) 
7,8(.H>. 

Alcantara, (i.) Town, prov. 
Caceres, Spain ; takes its name 
from a Roman six-arched bridge 
over river Tagus, built by Trajan 
105 a.T). Pop. 4,100. (2.) Port, 
MaranhSo, Bnvzil, on St. Marcos 
Bay, 16 m. from St. Luiz. Vessels 
anchor 14 m. s.E, of town. Pop. 
(1900) 3,248. 

Alcantara, Order of, one of 
the old Spanish reli«ous and mili- 
tary orders created during the 
wars again.st the Moors. Founded 
in 1166, it was recognized as a 
religious order by Pope Alex 
andor in. in 1177, In Iffil it took 
tho name of the Order of Alcan- 
tara, from the town of that name. 
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AlcaraZf range of mts., prov. 
Albacete, Spain ; the prolon^ition 
to the N. of the e. end of Sierra 
Morena. The copper mines of 
Siih Juan de Alcaraz are near the 
town of same name, which stands 
N. of tlio range, ana has a ruined 
castle and a Roman aqueduct. 
Pop. of tn. (1900) 4,508. 

Alcarria, La, fertile dist., prov. 
Guadalajara, Spain ; basin of for- 
mer lake N.B. of Guadalajara. The 
town of Brihuoi^a is the centre of 
this district, which supplies grain, 
cattle, and honey for tne Matlria 
market. It lies 4,000 ft. above sea- 
level, and Is watered by a branch 
of tlie Tajura, a trib. of the Tagus. 

Alcaudete, tn., Jaen, Spain, 7 
m. from Alcala la Real, on road 
fiom Granada to Cordova; dried 
and candied fruits. Pop. 0,500. 

Alcazar, iiame given to several 
pahiet's built by the Moors in 
Spain. The Alcazar of Segt)via 
formerly contaitied many objects 
of historic value remaining from 
the Mo( )rish ])en‘od ; these were de- 
stroyed in 1J^)2 by a fire wliieli left 
the mere shell of the build i ng. The 
Alcazar of Seville ranks siH'ond 
only to the Alhambra in architoe- 
tural lieauty, although since its 
construction by the M(K)I's in the 
12th century it has been enlarged 
by several Spanish kings, who 
united tlie Gothic with the orig- 
inal stylo of archit()cture. It con- 
tains many ancient treasunjs. 

Alcazar de San Juan, tn., prov. 
Ciudad Real, Sjiain, 41 m. from 
Ciudad Real ; important ry. junc- 
tion. Pop. (1900) 11,490. 

Alcedo. See Kinofishek. 

Alcedo y Herrera, Antonio, 
Peruvian soldier and author; his 
work, Dioeionario his- 

tfirico dc las Indian Occidcntales 
(178G 0), was publisiie<l in Eng- 
lish by Thomi»son (1812-15). The 
Bibliotvca Americana, in MS., was 
also the work of Alcedo. 

Ale ester, Fkederiok Beau- 
champ Paokt Seymour, Baron 
(1821 Oj), English naval officer; 
commanded the naval brigade 
during the Maori war (1800-1) ; 
was commander-in-chief of Medi- 
terranean fleet (1880”8); and for 
the bomlmnbnent of Alexandria 
(1882) ho received a parliaimmtary 
grant of £25,f>00, ana was raised to 
the jxierage as 13aron Alceater of 
Alcester. 

Alcestis, wife of Admetns ; the 
heroine of Euripides’s drama, in 
which her self -sacrifice is con- 
trasted with the selfishness of 
Admetus’a aged parents, who re- 
fuse to give up their few remain- 
ing years to deliver him from 
death. While Admetus is mourn- 
ing her death, he receives a visit 
from Heracle^ who rewards him 
for his hospitality, and rescues 
Alcestis from the lower world. 
Browning’s Bakbustim is a free 
translation of the play. For other 
editions, see Euripides. 


Alchemilla, a genusof the order 
Rosaceffi ; flowers greenish, small ; 
leaves rounded in outline. The al- 
pine species has compound leaves 
like a miniature lupine, and is 
found in abundance over the Scot- 
tish Highlands. The common al- 
chemilla Is plentiful at low levels. 
The name ^lady’s mantle’ is ap- 
plied to the common sjjocies. 



AlcfiemiUii aljmia. 



Alehcmilla vxdgaris. 


Alchemy, the early form of 
chemistry, was occupied chiefly 
with the supposed art of making 
gold and silver from the baser 
metals. The dominant theory of 
the alchemists was that any of 
the baser metals— r. (7. lesul —con- 
tains the same constituents as 
gold, mixed with impurities; and 
that when the latter are removed 
by using ‘the philosopher’s stone,’ 
the transmutation Is effected. 
The great quest of the early al- 
chemLSts was, therefore, to dis- 
cover the philosopher’s stone. 
At a later date was added the 
search for the alhthest, or uni- 
versal solvent, and (when the 
adepts had gained some know- 
ledge of physiology and drugs) the 
magisterium, a substance which 
could not only convert all metals 
into gold, but could also heal all 
diseases, and the dixir vita, a 


universal medicine by which 
huimin life might bo prolong^ 
indefinitely. It was believed tnat 
metals were comtiounds of mer- 
cury. sulphur, ana salt^ and that 
by altering the proportions of the 
ingredients a now metal could be 
formed. 

The chief alchemists were;— 
Hermes, sumamod Trismegis- 
from whom the term ‘lier- 
metic* is derived; Geber, an 
Arabian, the authf)r of the first 
autl»entio work on alchemy ; Al- 
BEUTUs Magnus, German Do- 
minican friar of the 13th century, 
said to liave invtmted the Wora 
‘amalgam,’ though other author- 
ities attribute this to Thomas 
A(iuimis, who also wrote on al- 
ch(*my; Raymond Lully, liorn 
at Majorca in 1235, wlio was the 
first to apply nitric acid to dissolve 
gold; Roger Bacon, a monk of 
Somerset, the (contemporary of 
Magnus and Lully, and, although 
a keen alchemist, an opponent of 
necromancy and magic. During 
the century after Bai-on the prac- 
tice of alchemy incr(‘a.se(l greatly, 
but not without opjiosition, for 
in England an Act of Henry iv. 
dcclan'd the aittmipted tran.smu- 
tation of metals to lie a felony. 
With (jvery genera.tion, however, 
alchemy was liecoming the sc^rious 
pioiuMir of chemistry, and Fara- 
f^ELsiJS (a Swiss of the name of 
Von Hohenh(‘im), although do- 
scrilied as an alchemist, was a 
qualified lecturer in medioino at 
the University of J^asel in the 
first half of the IGth century. The 
many treatises on alchemy as- 
crilx)d to a ‘Basil V.aleHtine’ of 
the 15th century are now known 
to have been written in the 17th 
century by Johann ThoMc. Tjio 
last professional I British akliemist 
a])ix;ars to have btsm IlR. Tryce 
of Guildford (d. 1782), who pro- 
tended to transmute mercury. It 
is said, however, that at the present 
day there are at least three secipt 
scxjic'ties whose iivowc'd object is 
to continue the work of the alche- 
mists on a quasi-rcligiouH basis. 
Pope J(.)hii XXII. and King Charles 
VII. of France, the Emperor Ru- 
dolph II. and the Elector Augustus 
of Saxony, wero all great patrons 
of the alchemists. See Thomson’s 
Hist, of Alchemy, and also Berg- 
man’s; Kopp’a Die Alchemie in 
liltcrer und neuercr Zeii (1886) ; 
G, Hod well’s Birth cf Chemistry 
(1S74). 

Alciati, Andrea (1492-1660). 
Italian lawyer,^ was succeMivoly 
professor of civil law at Avignon, 
Bourg(5S, Bologna, Pavia, and 
Ferrara. He wrote commentaries 
on the Pandects, and on the ccxlo 
of Justinian; a history of the 
Homan magistrature, and a hi^ 
tory of Milan (1625); but his 
best-known work is Emblcmatum 
Libellus (Eng. trana. by Green, 
1872). 
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Alcibiades {c. 46(M(M b.o.), the 
Athenian, son of OliniaR, waa 
brought up after the deatli of 
hia father (447) by his kinsman 
Pericles, the icreat statesman. 
Bom of a noble and wealthy fam- 
ily, and difltinfifuished by great 
personal beauty and transcendent 
ability, ho soon bwamc one of 
the Ic^ing men in Athens, but 
by reason of the extravagance 
and irregularity of his private life, 
and the masterfulness of his char- 
acter, was always regarded with 
suspicion by the democracy. The 
Athenians feared that he might 
attempt to overthrow their con- 
stitution and make hitnself despot 
of the city, and their distrust pre- 
vented them from making full use 
of his genius, and so, according 
to Thucydides, led to their own 
ruin, lie wius a favourite pupil 
of Socrates, who saved his life in 
battle near Potidiea (431 B.o.), and 
whoso life he siived at Helium 
(4^). About 422 he Ixjcame heotl 


identified \yith Corcyra (Corfu). 
He entertained Odysseus hospi- 
tably. and sent him homo after ten 
years* wanderings. He also comes 
into the story of the Argonauts. 
His garden, as described by 
Homer, was famous, and the 
phrase * apples to Alcinous* be- 
came proverbial in the same sense 
as our ‘coals to Newcastle.* See 
Homer’s Odyssey^ and Apollonius 
Rhodius’s Argomutica, 

Alciphron, Greek rhetorician 
(end of 2nd century), and one of 
the most eminent of Gretik enisto- 
lographera. The 116 letters (char- 
acter studies) attributed to him 
have been edited by llercher (in 
Epistolographi Gnccit 1873), Sche- 
pers (1902), and others. 

Alcir^ tn., prov. Valencia, 
Spain, 17 m. from Valencia, on an 
island formcid by two branches of 
the river J u(5ar : depdt for timber 
brought down by tnis river from 
the Cuenca Mts. Oranges and 
rice are much cultivaterl in the 


of the war party in opposition to 
Nicios. Ho induced Athens to 
fight with Argos against Sparta 
at Mantinea (418), and to under- 
take the great expedition to Sicily 
(415), of which ho and Niciaa and 
Lamaohus were eoinmanders. Im- 
plicated in the religious scandal 
caused by the mutilation of the 
busts of the Hermse, ho was 
summoned to trial, but escjiped, 
and took refuge in Sparta. Hav- 
ing been conaomned to death in 
absence, ho assisted the Spartans 
agajnst Athens. But he deserted 
again in 411, owing to the hos- 
tility of the Spartan king, Affis 
IT., and seciirea the favour of the 
Athenians by detaching the Per- 
sian satrap Tissaphernes from the 
Spartan side. During the next 
four years ho gaincxi the victories 
of Abydos fill) and Cyziciis 
(410), captured Chalcodon and 
Byzantium, and in 407 r,?turned 
to ^ Athens, wheni ho was ap- 
pointed commander -in -chief of 
all the fonxjs. But next year, in 
his absence, his lieutenant Anti- 
ochus lost the battle of Notium, 
and the Athenians supersodecl 
him. Ho went into voluntary 
exile in Bithyniii, and, after three 
years of inactivity, was OEsassin- 
ated in Phrygia. Alcibiades was 
eq^ually brilliant as statesman and 
soldier, and showed great versa- 
tility in other directions ; but his 
passion for personal aggrandize- 
ment and his want of principle 
did much to mar his career. See 


surrounding plain, the ‘Garden 
of Valencia,* which is very fertile, 
but marshy and malarial. Alcira 
was a Carthaginian colony, and 
flourished undi^r both the Roman 
and the Moorish occupation. Pop. 
(1900) 19,906. 

Alclydet an ancient Celtic 
kingdom of Britain, strotehed 
south from the lower Clyde to 
the Solway Firth : was^ merged in 
the kingdom of Allmn in 9*45. Its 
capital was Alclyth or Alclyde, 
now Dumbarton. 

Alcmacon, son of Amphiaraus, 
and a memner of the second , ex- 
pedition of the Seven against 
ThelKJS. On his I’eturn ho slew 
his mother Eriphyle at his father’s 
(command. Pursued by the Furies, 
ho was purified byPhogeus, whoso 
daughter ho married. But as the 
land t)ecaino barren from his pres- 
ence, he flixl to the islands at the 
mouth of the Aehclous. There 
he marritxl Calliirhofe’, daughter 
of the rivor-g(Kl ; and having dis- 
lionestly obtained for her a neck- 
lace which he had given to his 
former wife, ho was murdered by 
the brothers of the latter. 

Alcmaeon, physician and phi- 
losopher Wth century B.O.), was a 
native of Crotona, in n. Italy. He 
is said to have been a disciple of 
Pythagoras, and, is chiefly dis- 
tinguished for his experimental 
rasearches in anatomy and physi- 
ology, as discoverer of the optic 
nerve and the Eustachian tube, 
of the connections between the 


Life by Plutarch, and Plato’s 
Symposium, 

Alcides^ a patronymic by which 
Hercules is often called, os his 
flupixised father, Amphitryon, was 
the son of Alcaeus. 

Atcinous, son of Nausithous, 
and grandson of Poseidon ; men- 
tioned in the Odyssey as king of 
the Phaeacians, in the isle of 
Schoria, which later writers have 


brain and the organs of sense, and 
of the spinal cord, etc. Ho was 
the first to practise dissection, 
and to distinguish between veins 
and arteries. He wrote also on 
physics and metaphysics. 

Alcmteonldast a celebrated 
fam,ily at Athens, from which 
Cleistlienes, Pericles, Alcibiades, 
and other great Athenians, were 
descended. A member of the 


family, Mogacles, was one of the 
archonp who treacherously killed 
the adhei’ents of Cylon after their 
surrender, and about 594 b.(\ the 
whole family was lianislied^as 
blood-guilty. Having bribed the 
Delphic oracle to influence the 
Spartans to restoi'e them, they 
returned in 509 B.c. But at the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war (^2 B.c.) the Spartans struck 
at Pericles by demanding that 
Atliens should expel this family, 
‘the ac(;ursed.* 

Aleman, one of the earliest lyric 
poets ; a Lydian by birth, but lived 
at Sparta, prolmbly aliout 670-630 
B.c. Few fragments of his works 
survive. They comprised love 
IKiems, hymns to the gods, and 
especially lyrics to sung by 
choruses at public festivals. The 
fragments are collected in Bergk’s 
Lyrici Greer i, Alcmaniaii verse, 
the ineti’C of Aleman, consists of 
a line coniix)sed of three dactyls 
or three spondees, followed by a 
spondee or a trochee. 

Alcmena, wife of Amphitryon 
and mother, by Zeus, of Ifcr- 
eules. 

Alcoba^a, tn., prov. Estrema- 
duni, Portugal, (>0 m. N. of IJslx)ii. 
Before its partial destruction by 
the French in 1811, it possessed the 
most splendid monastery (Cister- 
cian) in Portugal. In the mon- 
asbu'y church lie buricHl Kings 
Alfonso I. and ii., Hancho T., Pedro 
I., and his ill-fated mistress Iiiea 
de Castro. Pop. (IIKK)) 2,{K)6. 

Alcock, 8ir RuTiiEUFORr) (1809- 
97), diplomatist, lx)rn in Loudon, 
join^ the mc'dieal staff of tho 
British auxiliary forces in tho 
Peninsula (1^2-6). He was Brit- 
ish consul ill China (1844), aiul in 
18.58 he became consul-general in 
Japan. *Seveii years later be wa.s 
ap])ointed minister - plenipoten- 
tiary at Pekin, from which posfc 
he retired in 1871, and returned 
to England, where he interested 
him.self in hospital nursing estab- 
lishments. Among other works 
he wrote Ehments cf Japmirse 
Grammar (1861), Tk^ Capital of 
the Tycnrm (1S63), and Art and 
Art Jjidusfries in Japan (1878). 
See Michic’s 2'he Englishman in 
China daring the Vietorian Era 
(1900), with two portraits. 

Alcoforado, Marianna (1640- 
172:1), a nun of the Portuguese 
tpwnof Beja, and author of the pas- 
sionate love-letters Lettres Portu- 
gaises (1669), wliich slio addreasod 
to the Count of 8t. L4ger, after- 
wards marshal of France, and 
which were translated into almost 
every language of Eurcjic (Eng. 
trans. by Edgar Prestage, 1893). 
They may be compai^ with 
Heloise’s letters to Abelard. 

Alcofribas Nasler, the n<m de 
flume under which Francois Ra- 
belais published Pantagruel; an 
anagram formed from his own 
name. 
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Alcohol (Ar.K a t^eneric term in 
chemiatry for a number of com- 
pounda which are the hydrox- 
ides of hydrocarlK)n radicals but 
usually applied to one member 
of •tin? senes- rt 2; ethyl alcohol, 
C 2 HftOH^ the active principle of 
intoxicating liquors. A Icohol may 
]je formed synthetically from its 
elements carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gfni, but in practice it is always 
pixxluced by the fermentation of 
at^ccharine liquid. Originally the 
juice of the grape was uwxl, as it 
still is in the preparation of wine 
and brandy’’ ; but the alcohol of 
commerce is now made from malt 
and one or other of tlie following 
raw materials— wlieat, maize, rice, 
millet, potatoes, molasses, glucose*, 
cane or Ijeet sugar, honey, milk, 
apples^ and chernes. The manu- 
facturing oixirations, the details 
of which vary in dilferent coim- 
trios, arc divided into threedistinct 
stages: (1) the preparation of the 
saccharine liquid or wort ; (2) the 
fermentation of the w'urt, pi’oduc- 
ing what is technically known as 
wank; and (3) the distillation of 
the wash. ^ Fusel oil and furfurol 
ar(‘ most important by-products 
of distillation. They arc difficult 
to remove entirely, and are re- 
sponsible for many of th(* ob- 
jectionable qualities of alcoholic 
drinks. Small quantities of other 
alcohols, of greater toxicity in 
proiMjrtion to their greater ato- 
mic weight, are also often found 
mixed with t?thyl alcohol. ^ 
Alcohol is a colouiless liquid of 
sp. gr. 79, and a lioiliiig-point of 
78' c.; is the charac.teristio com- 
ponent of brandy, whisky, gin, 
and other beverages; is used in 
the manufacture of many phar- 
maceutical f prtxlucts— chlprofon n, 
chloral, ether, essences, tinctures, 
alkaloids, linamcmts, and lotions ; 
as a solvent for oils, fats, rt'sins, 
and gums : in making transparent 
wmp; ana for burning in spirit 
lamps. No simjjle chemical test 
has lieen devised by means of 
which alcohol can be readily de- 
tected. When in . quantity, , it 
may lie obtained, mixed only with 
water, by distillation, and is then 
recognized by its odour and taste. 
When in small proportions, the 
liest test is to tuid a solution <»f 
Iiotassium iodide sjiturated with io- 
diiu*, till the liquid is a riermaneiit 
brown colour ; tlien add ailutecaus- 
tje potash solution, drop by drop, 
till the brown colour is removefl, 
A yellow crystalline deposit of 
iodoform is produced. As several 
alcohol derivatives produce iodo- 
form under similar conditions, the 
teat should l)e confirmed by the 
oxidation of a portion of the sus- 
pected liq^uid : if alcohol is present, 
acetic acid would be produced. 
Alcohol is rarely adulterated for 
the purposes of fraud, unless by 
the addition of water, and the 
presence of traces of impurities 


produced during manufacture are 
unavoidable. So(i Allen’s Com- 
inercial Organic Analym^ vol. i. ; 
Thorpe’s Diet, qf Applied Chem. ; 
Duplais’s Industrial Organic 
Chem.; Wagner’s Chemical Tech- 
mlogy (1872). 

Alconolism, a nervous disease 
pccasioned by excessive drink- 
ing of alcohol, characterized by 
numerous profound disturlmnces, 
always including, in the first 
instance, a loss of power to r(i- 
sist alcohol, and frtxjuentlv as- 
8C)ciatixl with disorders of diges- 
tion and diseases in the stomarjh, 
liver, kidneys, and blood-vessels. 
The more remote causes of aloo- 
holism ar(3 constitutional ; but the 
hereditary effect of alcoholism, as 
such, hasbctiii much exaggiTated, 
though patients who suffer from 
it arc liKoly t<» Ijoget epileptic or 
imbecile cbildreii. Tn most (lases 
alcoholism is the result of insidious 
habit rather than of a constitu- 
tional craving. A common inci- 
dent of alconolism is delirium 
tremens. In such a crisis a doctor 
nmst, of course, lx's called in. Jhit, 
in the meantiim*, ftxjd and drink 
should 1 k 3 given to the patient- 
soda and milk, iK)iTidge and eggs, 
are nicest useful. A leoholic neii ritis 
is an inflammation of the ncTves, 
common in women, accompanied 
by tondijrness and must;ular paral- 
ysis, generally affecting the legs. 
Alcoholic epilepsy may supervene, 
and the jxitiont suffer convul- 
sions; or alcoholic insanity may 
nece.ssitate removal to an asylum. 
The treatment of alcoholism con- 
sists in every cas«3 in a withdrawal 
of alcohol as rapidly as possible. 
See ‘Report of the Edin. Med. 
Chir. Hoc..* Brit. Mai. Jour. fJu\y 
l.% 1^1, with views of Prof, t R. 
Fraser, Sims Woodhead, Dr. 
Clouston, etc. ; De VAlcoolismc 
(1874), by Magnan ; Dr. Ijegrain’s 
DtgMresceme Sociale et VAkoo- 
lisme (1895) ; Norman Kerr’s In- 
ebriety (3ra ed. 1894) ; G. R. Wil- 
son's Clinical Study in Vice and 
Insanity (1899). 

, Alcoholometry , the determina- 
tion of the percentago of alcohol 
in a liquid. When the alw- 
hol is mixed with water only, the 
proportion is estimatoci from the 
specific gravity, which is found by 
means of the specific gravity bottle 
or by a hydrometer. Tables are 
published showing the iiercen tago 
of alcohol (by volume and weight) 
and of proof spirit, corrcsixinaing 
to the specific gravity. Sykiis’s 
hydrometer is used by the excise 
authorities. In liquors containing 
substances other than alcohol such 
as beer, the strength can lie deter- 
mined only after the alcohol and 
water have been separated by 
distillation. See Allen’s Com- 
mercial Organic Analysis, vol i. ; 
Thorpe’s Diet, qf Chem. ; and, for 
alcoholic tables, Analyst, vol. v. 
(1880). 


Alcott, Amos Bronson (1799- 
1888), American philosophical 
writer. In 1834 ho opened the 
seminary in Bc«ton of which Miss 
Peabody has given an account in 
her Reex^ctions qf a School (18Ii4). 
Opposition to his methods caused 
his withdrawal to Coneord, where 
he became the friend of JOmer- 
8011 , Thoreau, Hawthorne, and 
Ohanning, and was made dean of 
the Concord School of Philosophy. 
In 1842 he vi.sited England, where 
he inet (^arlylc, who di'scribed him 
as ‘the gcxKi Alcott, with his long, 
lean face and figure, with his gray, 
worn tempi's and mild, radiant 
eyes; all Ixnt on saving the world 
by a return to aeoms and the 
golden age.’ Alcott was a Noo- 
platenist, his central doctrine be- 
ing the liqjse of the soul from lioli- 
nesa. Ilia chief works are, Orphic 
*S’aymf;j?(1840); Tablets {\^)\ Con- 
cord Days (1872) ; Table Talk (1877) ; 
New Connecticut (1881 and 1887) ; 
and Ralph W. Enter son 8ee 

Life by Sanborn and Harris (1893). 

Alcptt, Louisa May (1832-88), 
American writer for the young; 
iHirn at Germantown, Pi'iinsvl- 
vania, U.8.A. ; daughter of the 
alxive; iK'gfui life as a^ school- 
mistress. l)uring the civil war 
she acted as a hoayntal nurse. 
Wrote Hospital Sketches (18)5), 
Little (18)7-9), Little Men 

(1871), Jack and Jill (188)), etc. , 

Alcoy, tn., prov. Alicante,Spain, 
24 m. N. of Alicante; one of the 
most prosyx'rous towns in Spain; 
tlie Molinar and Barchel rivers 
supply iK)wor for paper, clotli, and 
match factories. Pop. (UKIO) 32,053. 

Alcuin. or Albinub (735-804), 
sumamed Flaccus, whoso name 
in English was Ealhwine, was 
bom at York. Educated there 


under Archbishop Egbert and the 
teacher Ethel licrt, ho succeeded 
the latter on his i)romf)tion to the 
archbishopric in 767, and, with 
Ethelbi rus rcsigmiti(jn in 778, Ije- 
carae Jjead of liotli school and 
library. In 781, on liis return from 
Rome with the pallium for Ean- 
bald. I]tliellxu-t’s Hucces.sor in the 
archbishopric of York, he met 
Charlemagne at Pamia, and the 
emperor urged him to siittlo in 
France. Alcuin acctxled to the 
emperor’s wish (782), and received 
theabbeysof Ferribresin GA.tiiiais, 
St. Loup at Troyes, and 8t. Martin 
at Tours. The intelli'ctual torpor 
of the 7th and early 8th centuries 
—the hour of deepest slumber for 
the mediseval mind— was giving 
place to the stirrings of a general 
if as yet childish, curiosity ; and 
Alcuin’s service to his time was to 
faster this revival. In the court at 
Aachen he had among his pupils 
the emperor, his sons Charles, 
Pepin, and Louis, imperial coun- 
sellors such as Adalhard, the arch- 
bishops of Maycnce and Trbves, 
Charlemagno’s sister and daugh- 
ter, the nuns of the dioceses, and 
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Adalhard’s gistor Gundrade» to 
which lady Alcuin dedicatoa his 
philosophical essay, De Ratione 
Anims, The instruction embraced 
the stagM of the trivium and quad- 
rivium, in the usual linas of such 
rhetoricians and grammarians as 
Martianus Capolla, Tsjdore, Pris- 
cian, etc. ; but even in these it 
found methfxls and symbols allv- 
ing it with that of lat(ir jMjrions 
of renaissance. The dialogue, and 
especially the dialogue in allegori- 
cal character, was Alcuin’s favour- 
ite device. In his letters, t(X), he 
conveyed instnietion ; and of the 
^2 that have come down to us, 
are addressed to Charlemagne. 
In these he congratulates the em- 
peror on victories over the Huns, 
ad visas clemency, outlines m ission- 
ary schemes, expounds astronomy, 
and touches on ecclesiastical events 
and heresies of the dajy. Manners 
and the state of society are also 
recorded, together with the sur- 
roundings of his earlier manhood, 
in the most notable of his poems. 
Carmen de Rontificibus et Sanctis 
Ecclesias Kboracensis (ed. Raino, 
Rolls Series, 1^8). Alcuin re- 
visited England (790-792) in con- 
nection with a renewed treaty Vkj- 
tween the enuieror and Offa, king 
of Mercia. In 796 ho settled at 
Tours as abbot and head of the 
great school, and died in 804. 

Alouin’s theological writing are 
not of the first importance. They 
include allegorical commentaries 
on Scripture, liturgical works, and 
treatises on the Adoptian heresy. 
Nor are any of his 280 poems 
(mainly occasional pieces) very 
remarkable. What interest his 
remains possess lies almost wholly 
in scholastic and historical work. 
The former includes treatise's on 
grammar, orthography, rlietorio, 
and dialectic, and thediscourae De 
Virtntibas et -the latter the 
four li ves of St. Waast, St. Martin, 
St. Rimiier (or Richarius), and 
St. Willibrord. The earliest edi- 
tion of Alcuin’s works is that of 
Duchesne (1617), the biist that of 
Frobonius (1777), inoori)orat(;d in 
Migne’s Patrohgite Cnrsus Corn- 
pletus (1851), vols. c. and ci. Ad- 
ditions to thes(^ are included in 
Jaffa’s Monumenta Alcuimana 
(1873), and Halm’s Rhetores Latini 
Minores (18(>3). See also Guizot’s 
Civilisation en France^ vol. ii. 
lec. 22, an admirable exposition ; 
Lorenz’s Alenin's Lehen (Eng. 
trans. 1837); Monnier’s Alcuin 
et Charlemagne (2nd (xl. 1863); 
WomeFs Alcuin und sein Jahr- 
hundert (1876); M.\i\V\ngGr'& Schools 
qf Charles the Great (1877); and 
West’s Alcuin and the Christian 
Schools (1892). 

Alcyonarla, a subdivision of the 
.\ctinozoa, including Alcyonium 
or dead men’s fingers, the sea-peti 
( Pcnnatnla), the red coral of com- 
merce {Coral/ium}, and numerous 
other Ix'-autiful forms. The Al- 
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cyonarians are mostly colonial; 
and the polypes, or single mem- 
bers of the colony, differ from sea 
anemones and the reef corals in 
having eight branched tentacles, 
instead of simple tentacles in mul- 
tiples of six. 



Alcyomria. 


Alcyone, or Halcyone, in an- 
cient Greek legend, a daughter 
of Hollis and Enarete, and wife 
of Ceyx. When her husband was 
shipwrecked and drowned, Alcy- 
one in her grief cast herself into 
the sea. The gods pitied tho^ de- 
voted pair, and changed them into 
birds, the alcyona or halcyons 
(kingfishers): it was Mieved that 
Quring the breeding-time of these 
birds the sea was always calm. 

Aldborough, vil.. W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, Englana, near the con- 
fluence of the Swale and lire, on 
Watling Street, 1 m. 8. of Borough- 
bridge stn. , on N. E. R. Near it was 
Isuriuniy the ancient capital of the 
Brigantes, and an important Ro- 
man station. Remains of ancient 
walls, aqueducts, pavements, urns, 
and coins have been discovered. 



Aldebaran. 


Aldebaran = a Tauri, a stand- 
ard first-matmitude star of a light- 
red colour, lowing a spectrum of 
* ^ vanced ’ solar tyiie. The name 
signifies the ‘ follower * (of the 
Pleiades), and an alternative Ar- 
abic appellation, Ain-at-Thaur, 
means the ‘ eye of the bull’ The 


Aldeliydo 

Romans called the star ‘Palili- 
cium,’ because it set for the last 
time visibly in evening tiyilight 
on April 21, when the ralilia, or 
feast of Pales, was celebrated. Its 
parallax of Oil" corresponds to a 
light-journey of just thirty years, 
and involv(is the consequence that 
Aldebaran shines with a total 
brilliancy twenty-seven times that 
of the sun. It is retreating from 
the earth with a velwity (accord- 
ing to Vogel) of 30 miles a second. 

Aldcburgh, munio. bor., Suf- 
folk, England, 7 m. 8.E. of Sax- 
mundham, with terminal station 
on the G.E.R. Since the 17th 
century the soa has seriously en- 
croached upon the town. Birth- 
place of the poet Crablxi (1754). 
Pop. (1!K)1) 2,405. 

Aldegrever, or Aldeoravk, 
IlEiNRicir, wlioso real name was 
Thippenmakkr (1502 (>0), (lorman 
painter and (Uigraver. llis work 
was greatly influenced by DUrer, 
Bt4iain,an(l Penez. Hisfewknown 
paititings are in Bre^slau, Jiruns- 
wick, and Viimna. I^atei; he gave 
himself wholly to engraving. He 
worked entirely witli the graver, 
and his plates are finished with 
precision and delicacy. There is 
a gfK»d collection of them (1522-55) 
in the British Museum; he pro- 
duced over 300 altogether. See 
The Little Masters q/* Germany 
(1880), in the Great Artists Series, 
oy William Btfll Scott ; Adam von 
Bartsch, Feintre-Grave'ur : Cata- 
logue raisoniU (I802~21j. 

Aldehyde, a generic term ap- 
plied to a class of organic; com- 
pounds which are produced by the 
partial oxidation of the primary 
alcohols, and contain a group — 
CH.O. They are intermediate 
coTni)oun(lfi bc;tween the alcohols 
and acids; by reducing agents 
they are convertcxl into alcohols, 
ana by oxidizing agents into acids. 
The first meraljer of the series is 
formaldehyde, which 'is made by 
the oxidation of methyl alcohol ; 
it is a gas with a pungent smell, 
and is sold in a 40 per cent, solu- 
tion under the name of formalin. 
It is largely used as a food pre- 
servative and as an antiseptic. 
Common aldehyde (acetic alde- 
hyde), which is made by oxidiz- 
ing ominary alcohol by moans of 
chromic acid, is a volatile liquid 
with a peculiar, penetrating odour. 
An isomeric nuKlification is used 
in medicine. All the aldehydes 
are easily oxidized to acids 
on exposure to air, formaldehyde 
becomes formic acid, and common 
aldehyde acetic acid. The alde- 
hydes also unite chemically with 
ammonia^ the acid sulphites of 
the alkalis, and hydrocyanic acid. 
They also precipitate metallic sil- 
ver from an ammoniacal solution 
of silver nitrate^ and this property 
is sometimes utilized in the manu- 
facture of mirrors. See CHLORAt 
and Formaldehyde. 
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Atdcia Qallega, tn., dist. Lis- Ijocal Government Act, 1888. by three lighthouses. There is a 

bon, Portugal, 10 m. E. of Li8lx>n ; the county councillors. Their harbour of refuge at llraye, on 

sulphur springs. Pop. (1000) 8,1 2i). position, number, and term of the N. side. The local Icgislativo 

Aldeiit John (loOO-KiSfi), one of office are the same as in the case lx)dy— consisting of a judge ap- 

the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed of borough aldcnncn. except in pointtnl by the crown, six jwnx/a, 
ii#th(^ MavHmocr. His wooing of the countv of London, where and twelve douzeniers popularly 

Priscilla Mullens luus been im- they numwr only one -sixth t>f elected, the last having no vote- 

mortal i/.inl in Longfellow’s Court- the councillors; and their quali- has civil but not criiiiinal juris- 

ship of Miles Stand ii;h.. fication is practically the Siime, diction; and the island is a do- 

Alderman, or Ealdokman {eal- excej)t that clerks in holy onUirs, jx^ndency of Guernsey. Fnmcli 

dor. ‘elder’), originally applied to and other ministers of religion, is sixiken, and the inhabitants 

a Teutonic chief of a privileged are not disqualified, and peers are ProU^stant, The capital is 

family, seems to refer to a priini- owning pro^xu-ty in the county. St. Anne, in a fine valley near 

tivc (jonstitution, in which the and pei*sons registered as par- the centre of the island. Area, 

chief authority was held by the liamentary electors in rt\spect of 1,962 ac. ; kmgth, 4i m.; oxtrcnio 

oldest member of a trilio. In the ownemhip of proiKirty in the breadth, U m. ; climate mild and 

EglxM t’s time the title denoted a county, are eligible.. Aldermen hoaltliy. Pop. (l(H)l) 2,062. 

magistrate ap}X)iutod by the king of the metroijolitan l)oroughs Aldershot, tn., Jlainpsliire, 
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and Witan. When the Danish created by the London (lovfTn- Kiiglund, 35 m. s.w. of LoTuUm, 

JaW (uari) superseded the m/dor- ment Act, ITO, must }x» qualitied on the L. S.W. and y.K. A 

wian, in thellth century, the latter in each Ixmnigli in the same way Chatliam Rys. ^ Pop. (11^)1) 30,974. 

title declined in dignity. as county aldermen, and they Aldershot Camp, the largaist 

In English boroughs, under the numb( 3 r one-sixth of the council. nermammt military cum j) in iMig- 

^Municipal Corporations Acts, al- Aldermen of tin) eity of liondon land, situatcxl chie.fly to th(‘ N. of 

dermen are elected by the council are elected for life, one for eiich Aldersliot town, between rarn- 

from ]>orsons who am councillors, ward of the city. They are jus- ham and rarnlxirough, on the 

or are qualified to 1^ so. The ticea by charter, and are in a dif- bonlers of Hants, Surrey, and 

numb(?r of aldermen is one-third forent i)osition in many rt‘S|)ecis lierks. Tt is .T) 

the numlxir of the councillors, and from Iximugh or county aldermen. d«m and 19 m. s. of W incisor, and 

their term of office is six ye^ii’s. Sec Lonihin; Maemorran and has three stati()n8--rsc>rth Cain p, 

half of them retiring at the end Dill, On Tjornl Governvunt AvA.s, Aldershot (Alton Lnuicii 

of every thiH year. A councillor (,3rd ed. 1898) and 7iV.9.^ (.^rd Ry,), and Aldershot ^orth Cam 

who is electcid an alderman vacates ed. J^i); Jonkin, On the Lmndon (Reading and RtugatcMine). I ho 

his seat as councillor, and Ooverntnent Act, ISiiO. campisdividcxlbytholkisingstoke 

Aldermen have the same powers Alderney (PY Anrunvj; anc. (^anal into the Marlborough (N.) 
and duties as councillors, and are Jtidnna), Brit, isl., most N. of the and the Stanhoi^(H.) Lines. Iho 

a constituent part of a munieiiial Channel Islands, 10 m. w. of Cajx*, con(?entrution of trcxips in largo 

corporation, which consists of the La Hague, and sepanited from g-arrisons dat(is from the time of 

mayor, aldermen, and burges.sos, Normandv by the Race <>f Al- tlie Crimean war, when the camps 

acting by the council. County domey. Tho tre«acherous Casket at Aldershot, Colchester, Shorn- 

aldermen are elected under the Rocks, to tho w„ are marked by cliffe, and the Curragh were 
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formed. The troops were at first 
housed iu wooden huts, but these 
have been gradually replaced 
since 1^1 by permanent barrac^. 
At Aldershot the barracks, in* 
elusive of the drill grounds that 
lie between them, cover a space 
m. in length and nearly 1 m. in 
wi(lth. Each arm of the service 
has its own set of barracks, and 
the most mcxlem buildings 
built of brick, one or two stories 
high, and named after some 
successful battle. The permanent 
buildings can house some 20,000 
men, with 4,000 horses. The sit- 
uation of the camp is open, and 
the ground, being diversified in 
feature, is suitalne for military 
manmuvres. The area is, how- 
ever, too limited for the exorcise 
of large numliers under modem 
conditions of war, and the prob- 
lems that can bo set in mimic 
warfare are few in number. The 
new camp now being formed 
(1005) on the outskirts of Woolmer 
Forest will do something towards 
remedying this defect. In the 
summer a largo number of troops 
from other stations, as well as 
militia and volunteers, join the 
camp for the drill season, and are 
usually put under canvas. Dur- 
ing the B. African campaign in 
181)9-1902 the numbers amounted 
at times to alxjut 40,000. Under 
the army organization of 1901“3 
the camp was occupied by the 1st 
Army Corps, and in the roawango- 
ment of commands made in 1904 
it retains its jxisition as the head- 

S uartors of an army corps. Alder- 
tiot is provided with rifle ranges, 
gymnasia, technical schools, hos- 
pitals, etc. There are railway fa- 
cilities for the rapid transport of 
troops ; and owing to its vicinity 
to Windsor and London, royal re- 
views are of frequent occurrence. 

Alder Tree (AJ/nm ghUinosa) 
^longs to the birch family, and 
is of comparatively small size, 
thpugh some specimens roach a 
height of sixty feet. The buds are 
peculiar among those of British 
trees in being stalked, for most 
buds are sessile. The leaves are 
somewhat like those of hazel, 
roundish in outline, irregularly 
toothed, and strongly vein^ ; but 
the colour is of a deeper green and 
the surface smoother than in the 
hazel. Anglers sometimes steep 
their fishing-gut in an infusion of 
the leaves,* or rub the gut with 
the loaves, to prevent its gliston- 
iiig m the sunlight. The flowers 
yield green, the twigs pale brown, 
and the rough bark dark red dyes, 
which are used in the Highlands 
of ^ Gotland. By the l^nks of 
Bn tiah streams, especially in Scot- 
land, the tree forma a dense cover- 
mg. It loves moisture, and it is 
often the companion oi oaks and 
birdies. The wood, capable of 
withstanding long immersion in 
water, is used for piles ; and, from 


its reddish colour and suitability 
for polishing, it is sometimes called 
* Scottish mahogany.’ The male 
inflorescences form catkins, and 
the female (on the same tree) are 
like fir cones. These begin to 
appear in autumn, last through 
winter, and mature in March or 
April. The riixmed ‘cones’, are 
black, and about half an inch 
long. 



Alder Tree: leaf, twig, iimle(h)aml 
feimle {a) catkins, and flower. 


Lawrence at Bradford, Wiltshire, 
alone remains of his buildings. 
Most of his writings, comprising 
Latin treatises, letters, and Jjatin 
and English verses, have not come 
down to us, but some of his work 
is preserved in Dr. Giles’s Patres 
Eccles. Ang, (Ox. 1844). 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio, a 
courtier in Carey’s burles^e, 
Chrononhotontholoaos (1734). The 
name was applied playfully by 
Sir Walter Scott to J imes Ballan- 
tyne, the printer, on account of his 
formal style of spej^h. See Lock- 
hart’s Life, oh. xviii. 

Aldlne Editions. See Manu- 
Tiua, Aldus. 

Aldobrandini, a celebrated 
Tuscan family, settled in Flor- 
ence about the end of the 12th 
century. Among its chief mem- 
bers are Silvesteo Aldobran- 
dini (1499-1.568), jurisconsult, 
banished from Florence for op- 
posing the Medici ; Ippolito 
Aldobrandini, son of Silvestro 
Aldobrandini, liecame Pope under 
the title of Clement vin. (1602- 
1605); Giovanni Aldobrandini, 
son of Silvestro, became a car- 
dinal (1670); Tomkabo Aldo- 
brandini, another son of Silvestro, 
author of a Latin translation of 
Diogenes Laertius ; and CiNzio 
Passero Aldobrandini, cardi- 
nal, a grandson of Silvestro Aldo- 
brandini. 

Aldred (d. 1069), elected (1060) 
archbishop of York^was the first 
English bishop (of Worcester) to 
visit Jerusalem (1058). His archi- 


^iscopate is notoworthy for the 
Pope’s refusal, to grant him the 
pallium ; for his reform of the ex- 
ternal life of the clergy, and the 
modelling of his diocese after 
the splendour of the Gerfhan 
Church; and for his Wal yet 
ind^ndent attitude to William 
the Conqueror, whom he crowned, 
as he had previously crowned 
Harold. See Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, 


Aldrich, Henry (1647 1710), 
dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and author of a small treatise on 
logic, Artis Logme Compendium 
(1st ed. 1691, ed. by Dean Man- 
sel, and repr. 1862), was bom at 
Westminster. His clerical and 
scholastic labours were varied by 
his architectural and musical in- 
tiTfists— he composed the catch, 
‘Hark, the bonnv Christ Church 
Bells’— and not least bj his love 
of conviviality. He is said to 
have designed tlie Chapel of 
Trinitv College and All Saints’ 
Church, Oxford. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailkv (1836), 
American poet and novelist, has 
contributed niueli ))ros()and verso 
to many of the principal maga- 
zines, and was editor of Every 
Saturday (1870 - 4) and of the 
Atlantic Monthly (1881-90), His 
chief publications are the poems 
The Ballad cf Bnhie Bell (1856), 
Pampinea (ito), Cloth ef Gold 
(1874), Thirty- six Lyrics (11^1). 
and Sister f Tragedy (1891); and 
the novels Story of a Bad Boy 
(iWM)), Marjory Daxo (1873), Pru- 
dence Palfrey (1874), Qxieen of 
Sheba (1877), Stillwater Tragedy 
(1880). Sec Stedman’s American 
Poets (1885). 

Aldridge, Ira (1805-67), the 
‘African lloseiuH,* a negro, bom 
at Bel Air, near Baltimore, who 
in 1825 began to prepare for a 
missionary caret.*r at Glasgow, but 
appeared next yi*ar in London as 
Othello, and subsequently .starred 
the provinces. On one occasion 
he acted Othello to Edmund 
Kcan’.s lago. On the Continent, 
which he vi.sited in 1852, he had 
great success tvs an exjxinent of 
Shakespearean rOles. 

Aldringen, or Aldiunoer, 
.loTiANN, Count (1588-1634), Tm- 
periali.st general in the Thirty 
Years’ war ; was born at Dieden- 
hofen (Thionville). Lorraine. He 
subdued Wurtemberg (1631), and 
after Tilly’s death became com- 
mander of the army of the League 
(1632). See Pufendorfs Rerum 
Suecicis, vi. 157 ; Brobm’s Jo- 
hamn von Aldringen (1882). 

Aldrovandl, Ulybsbb (1522- 
1606), zoologist, bom in Bologna; 
studied law, philosophy, and med- 
icine there, and later at Padua. 
In 1.549 he was imprisoned at 
Rome for heresy, but was after- 
wards released. Thereafter ho 
tooV a medical degree at Bologna 
in 1563, and held successively the 



Aldus Maautius 

butany aud natural liistary chaii-s 
in that university. He established 
the Botanic Gardens at Bologna 
in 15()7, and siwnt many years in 
fur||[iing a natural history mu- 
seum. The firat volume of his 
great work on natural history 
appeared in 1599. Six others ap- 
peared during his lifetime, seven 
after his death. 

Aldus Manutius. See Manu- 

Tiua. 

Ale (Ban. Oly A.S. eale, Scot. 
i/illjy a term variously ^plied to 
wier. Strictly, ale diiiers from 
beer by the large ijercentage of 
alcohol (7 or 8 instead of about 2) 
and by the greater quantity of 
sugar. (See Brewing.)— HEA tiiKK 
Ai.E, a drink formerly brewed from 
young heather tops and malt in 
the Scottish Highlands. 

Aleander, Hieronymus (14K0- 
1542), cardinal, was bom near 
Venice. He was a strong oppo- 
nent of Luther at the Diet of 
Worms (1521), and a persecutor 
of thosKi who held the reformed 
faith, notably in the Netherlands ; 
author of a Lexicoii Groeco-Lati- 
ninm (1512). He died at Rome. 

Aleardi, Ai.earik) jl812-78), 
Italian poet, often impristjued for 
revolutionary tendeneu's ; pro- 
fessor (1864) of aesthetics in the 
Accademia della Belle Arte at 
Florence: and later, member of 
Senate. Hia Canti (complete ed. 
Florence, 1882) are elegant and 
patriotically inspired, though 
somewhat sentimental. Wrote 
also Eputolan'o (Verona, 1879). 
Sec Rosso’s Life (19(X)). 

Aleatory Contracts (Lat. 
aleatory ‘a gamester’), defined by 
Holland (Juriisprudencey p. 254) 
as those ‘dei>ending or not do- 
)H.mding upon an uncertain event,’ 
include wagers, bottomry, resjion- 
dentia, insurance, etc. 

Ale-conner, a local officer ap- 
pointed yearly to assay ale and 
ale measures; called also a/e- 
tastevy ale-founder. The liverymen 
of London, assembled in com- 
mon hall on Midsummer Day, 
still appoint four such officers. 

Alecto V in Gre^k mythology one 
of the threse Erinnys or Furies— 
Alecto, Megiera, and Tisiphone, 
denoting hatred, jealousy, and re- 
venge. See Eumenides. 

Alegrete, tn., Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, about halfway bti- 
tween Oacequi (the tenninus of 
railways from Taq uary, near Porto 
Alegre, and from Pelotaa) and 
Uruguayana. Active trade. Pop, 
about 1,400. 

Aleman, Mateo (<;. 1650-1610), 
Spanish novelLst ; author of the 
popular story of roguery. La 
Vida del Picaro Guzman de AU 
faraohe (1599; several English 
trans.), also of Ortografia Castel- 
luna (1608) ; was for twenty years 
in the service of the king of Spain ; 
di^ in Mexico, See Ticknor’s 
ffiBt, <f Spanish Literature, 
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^ Alemannl, or Alamans, a 
fusion rather than a confedera- 
tion of Teutonic tribes who rose 
into prominence during the later 
years of the Roman empire, with 
which they wei*e almost constantly 
at war during the 3rd. 4th, and 5tn 
centuries. From the source of 
the Rhine to its conflux with the 
Main and the Moselle the for- 
midable swarms of the Alemanni 
commanded either side t)f the 
river, by the right of ancient 
possession or recent victory,’ says 
Gibbon, in describing their situa- 
tion on the eve of t)ie battle of 
Tolbiac, 24 m. from Cohigne, when 
they suffered a crushing defeat 
at tne luiiids of the Franks under 
Clovis, in 496. Thereaftiir they 
were allowed by the Emperor 
Theodoric to settle in what is 
now S. Bavaria. They were the 
ancestors of the modern Swabians. 
From their namecomes the Frenc) i 
Allertumd and AUemagney applied 
to the whole of Germany. Af- 
main was also formerly iLSod in 
England to denote the Germans 
of the Rhino districts. 

Alembert See D’Alembert. 

Alembic, an apparatus for dis- 
tillation used by the alchemists ; 
now superseded by retorts anti 
flasks connected to a conden.ser. 

Alemtejo, the largest prov. of 
Portugal, drained by the Tagus, 
the Guadiana, and the Sado; 
detached mountaiii ranges in the 
E., well wooded with cork treijs, 
oaks, and chestnuts, towards the 
w. broad, treeless plains, where 
sheeparopastured; coastawampy. 
Cereals are ^rowii, and there are 
copper and iron mine^ anti min- 
eral springs, but very little manu- 
facture. Area, 9,423 .sq.m. Pop. 
(1900) 413,531. Chief tn., Evora. 

Alen 90 ii, c^. of dop. Orne. 
France, on the Sarthe, 132 m. w. of 
Paris. Woollen and linen manu- 
factures ; the voint dlAlen^ lat;e 
industry is decaying. It wiw 
hold by the English during the 
Hundred Years’ war from 1415- 
49. Pop, (1901) 17,270. Alengon 
has been the title of a duchy held 
by various membtjrs of the royal 
family of France, f win Charles n. 
of Valois, who fell in the liattleof 
Cr6oy, to the presemt day. 

Aleppo. (l.) Vilayet (63, 205 wj. 
m.), N. Syria, Asiatic Turkey, ex- 
tending from the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates. Pop. 9^,800. 
(2.) Town (Turk. ffaleh-eS’-Shaljba; 
anc. Bera>a)y cap. of alx>ve. on tlie 
Koeik, 70 ra. E. of the Mediter- 
ranean, Alexandretta being its 
port. An important and historic 
trade centre, inhabited by Turks, 
Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Maro- 
nites, Syrians, four-fifth.s being 
Mohammedans. The Italianized 
name commemorates the trade 
connection with Venice, active to 
the close of the 16th century, when 
the Cape route to India robbed 
it of its importance. Conquered 
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Iw Saracens (0Ji6 a.jj.); sacikcd by 
Tamerlane (1402); captured i)y 
Turks (1517); devastated by earth- 
quakes (1170 and 1822); ravaged 
by plague (1827) and cholera (18;i2). 
Cinef exports: native manufac- 
tures (i,e, silk stuffs, mixed silk 
and cotton, and cotton stuffs), silk 
cowKins, wool, liquorice, morocco 
leather, butter, wheat and other 
grain, etc. Pop. 129,000, of wliom 
21^,000 are Christians and 8,000 
Jews. 

AleshkI, formerly Dnikprovsk, 
tn., gov. Taurida, Russia, on tlie 
Dnieper. Fisheries, fruit culture, 
active trade. Pop. (I8i)7) 9,119. 

Alcsia, or Alexia (nH)d(‘rn 
Alise), fort, tn., ancient Gaul, 
near the source of the Seine, wlu.'re 
Cajsar besieged Vercingetorix [Dc 
Bel. aal,y bk. vii. c. 68if.). 

Alesius (Lat. of Hales or AlesX 
Alexander (1500 - 65), Scottisli 
Lutheran divine, canon at 8t. 
Andrews, chosen for his skill in 
confuting Luther’s opinions to 
reclaim Patrick Hamilton; but, 
himself convinced of what he at- 
teiij])t(;d to confute, had to fly to 
Germany (1632), wliere he formed 
a friendship with Melanehthon. 
Sent to England, he met Cranmer 
and ThomasCroinwell (Karl of Es- 
.sex), and lecturtd at Cambridge. 
When Cromwell’s fall was immi- 
nent, Alesiua returned to Ger- 
many (1510), and, after holding 
for three years a profe-ssorship at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, spent liis 
elosing days at Leipzig. See 
M ‘One’s Lfe (jf KnoXy note I 
(7th ed. 1R55); Strype’s Mimo- 
rials of Cranmer (1863). 

Alessandria. ( i . ) Fort, tn, and 
episc, see, cap. of prov. of same 
name, l*i(*dmont, Italy, ?)7 m. 
H.E. of Turin; built (1168) by the 
Lombard League as a bulwark 
against Frederick Barbarossa ; the 
citadel was built in 1728. Now 
an imjKirtant railway centre, and 
manutactures linen, macaroni, etc. 
Near it took place the battle of 
Marengo (1800). Pop. (IIK)I) 
72,10tl (3.) Provinc(;, Pitjdnioiit, 
Italy, drained by the Tanaro and 
other affluents or thePo; chief in- 
dustries are agriculturii and silk. 
Pop. (1901) 812,022. 

Aiessi, G aleazzo (1612 72), 
Italian architect, enjoyed the 
friendship of Michtwl Angelo. He 
designed several churches and pal- 
aces at Genoa, and the churches 
of San Paolo, San Vittoria, and 
the Palazzo Mariiu) at Milan. 
Buildings after his designs may 
also 1x3 seen in Germany and 
Belgium. 

Aletschhorn, second higliest 
peak (13J21 ft.) in the Beniewi 
Olxirland ; dominates the great 
glaciers of Aletsoh. 

Aleurone Grains,, small albu- 
minoid granules,, with definite 
chemical and optical properties, 
found in the endospenn of ri|)e 
seeds. 
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Aleutian Islands, a curved 
cliain t>f islands numliorinjf about 
151), exteiidiiij; w. from the Alaskan 
peninsula for a distance of 
m. towards the (’onimandor Is. 
off tliG coast of Kamchatka. 
T)ie islands are bare and rocky, 
and many of their summits are 
volcanoes: the lavjrcst, Unimak, 
whi(*h is also ncarc.st to the main- 
land, has tvyo active volcanoes, 
'rh(5 climate is like that of Iceland 
(uuNan temp., tiuly 50^ Jan. 35 ). 
r'ishinjf and stjalin^' are the sole 
industries. Foxes, bears, do^^s, 
nundcjcr, caribou, otters, and seals 
are the chief mmnmals. The isl- 
and of ir nalaskais the centre of the 
American whale and seal fisher- 
ies; there is a Rood har>x>ur. The 
inhaliitants, called Aleuts, aro 
Eskimo in origin. They have 
bt;eu convert('d to the Greek 
Church, and number (IDUO) barely 
2,0r)l). The ijroater part of the 
chain belonj^s to the U.S. terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

Ale wife {(Uupcit mattowocc.n), 
a N. American coast, river, and 
lake lish, 8 to 10 in. lonjr, so called 
from its rounded, corpulent shape, 
is somewhat like a sht^l, but not 
so good for food. Tt is taken in 
great quantities, salted, and ex- 
. ported. 

Alexander, eight Popes. Aukx - 
ANPER^I. (lOO-llD) is Iv'dioved to 
have died a martyr. —AriKXANDEB 
II., Anselmo do Baggio (l(X)l-73), 
was born in Milan; bishop of 
Lucca; papal legato at Milan 
(1059); elected pope (1061) through 
the influence of llildobrand ; op- 
posfrd and defeat(KlPopeHonorius 
II., who was elected through the 
inniumee of tho German emperor; 
was opiiosod to tho divorce of the 
Emixmir Henry iv. ; did much, 
UTuhir the inspinition of Peter 
Dainiani and Hildebrand (later 
Pope Gn^gory yii,), to reform the 
Roman Oatholio Church.— A lkx; 
AXDEIl III., Orlando Bandinelli 
(1159-1^1), one of tlie greatest jkiixjs 
of the middle ages, was born in 
Siema; elected pope in 1159; 
fought successfully against the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
who opposed to him successively 
thrive anti-popes, and whom he 
forced to sign the treaty of Venice 
(1177), fur which he was hailed os 
defender of tho liberty of Italy. 
He was aii(;(M\ssful also against 
Henry ii., King of England, whom 
he constraint^ to do jKmance for 
tho murder of Thomas h. Boeket. 
In 1179 hesummonod the Laternn 
Council, which conferred on the 
ixjpo alone the right of canoniza- 
tion, and drew up the laws undiir 
which the election of the poptis is 
still governed.— Alexander iv., 
Rinaldo, Comte de Segni (1254-61), 
f«>rmerly bishop of Ostria and 
Velletri, was of weak character, 
and in his struggle against Man- 
fred, natural son of Frederick IL, 
was defeated and compelled to fly 
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to Vi terlx), where ho died.— Alex - 
ANDKR V., Pietro Filargi (1409 - 
lU), was pope only ten months. 
Bishop of Milan in 1402, cardinal 
in 140.'x he was elected poije in 
14f)9. lie cjitd, it i.s believed, of 
poison admiiiistmed by his chan- 
cellor, subsequently his successor, 
underthetitle John xxiii.— Alex- 
ander VI., Rodrigo Borgia (1492- 
1503), whose memory is one of the 
most abused in history ; born in 
1431 in Jativa, prov. Valencia, 
Spain. Tho election of his uncle 
as J^ojHi Calixtus iii. turned his 
ainhitiun towards the church. At 
the age of twenty -five he was 
made a cardinal, and became 
bishop of Valencia in 1458. The 
beautiful Vanozza do Cataneis, 
his mistroas, Ijore him four sons 
and a daughter, two of whom wejre 
the notorious Ctesar and Lucre- 
zia. Elected ix)pe in 1 192, he fig- 
ured conspicuously in the jKilitical 
events of Italy, endeavouring to 
establish a dynasty for his own 
family, in the im>sooution of which 
purpose he is accused of having 
shrunk from no means, not evmi 
from assassination and poison. ( )n 
tho other hand, he showed himself 
an able administrator and poli- 
tician, a patron of the arts and 
sciences, and a friend of the peopU*. 
Ca3.sar Borgia, who largely inspi red 
Alexander’s policy, is Maehiav(‘l- 
li’s type of the state.sman. See Leo- 
netti’a Papa Alemndro VI. (3 vols, 
1 880) ; element’s Les Borgia (1882); 
Pastor’s GeschicMe (kr Plipntr (3 
vols. 1805) ; Gregoroviius’s Lucrezia 
Borgia (1875).— Alexander vil, 
Fabio Chigi (1655--67), was Ix^rn at 
Siena in 1599 ; cardinal and papal 
nuncio in Germany at tho i^eace 
of Westphalia ; was elected pois:? 
in ir)!>5.^ Alexander was a patron 
of learning, and himself the author 
of a volume of poems in Latin. He 
did much for the improvement of 
Rome, and constructed the lM3au- 
tiful colonnade in the piazza of 
8t. Peter. Ho had a dispute with 
Louis XIV. of France, in const3- 
quence of which the papal see 
lost Avignon (1662).— Alexander 
viiL, Pietro Ottoboni (Bjitfl-Ol), 
liorn in Venice (IGIO), was bishop 
of Tqrcello and Brescia ; elected 
pope in 1 689. He i^isted V eniee 
in ner struggle against the Turks, 
issued the bull Inter multiplices 
against the four articles of the 
Galli<!an Chim:h, and enriched 
the Vatican library wth valuable 
MSS. from the library of Queen 
Christina of Sweden. 

Alexander, ^ surnanied Poly- 
HISTOR, a native of Cotyaeuin, 
in Lower Phrygia, was brought 
to Rome as a slave in the time of 
Sulla; became tutor to the chil- 
dren of Cornelius Lentulus, and 
was liberated by his master (82 
B.o.) ; subsequently accompanied 
Croesus on his travels, and died 
at^ Laurentum. He was a volu- 
minous oompilar of books on 
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historical and geogtaphical sub- 
jects, now only surviving in frag- 
ments (Muller, Frag, Histor, 
Grmc.^ vol. iii. ; Eng. traps. T. R, 
Cory, 1876), one of which c()n- 
tains excerpts from otherwise 
unknown Jewish writers. His 
works were largely quoted by 
Pliny, Eusebius, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and others. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
so called from his birthplace in 
Caria, styled tho ‘Second Aris- 
totle’ as IxMiig the greatest ex- 
positor of the peripatetic schiK)l, 
was tho head of the Lyceum, 
Athens (c. 290 A.D.), and author of 
numerous commentaries on the 
philosopliy of Aristotle, some of 
which still exist, ^ as well as of 
original contributions to philos- 
ophy. Of the former, the most 
imjiortant is his commentary on 
tho Meiaphynm, ed. by Bonitz 
(Berlin, 1847) ; of the latter, De 
Fata and De Animo. 

Alexander of IUles (d. 1245), 
English scholastic theologian 
{Doctor Irre/ruffahilis), having re- 
signed his Ixmofice in Gloucester- 
shire, went to Paris to study, and 
was them appennted professor 
in tho schools. Having resigned 
this position, he enterfd tho 
Fran(us(;an order (1222). He was 
a strenuous supjiorter of tho 
])apac?y, and gave lunv authority 
to the teaching of tho orders, 
whicli now vii'd with that of tlie 
secular professors of tlie univer- 
sities. His work, *V?/?a/7ef Uniterm 
Thfologur (first printed 1475, best 
ed. 1576) is of no permanent value. 
S(‘e Erdmann’s Gexchichte dcr 
nenern Phifomphie (Eng. trails.). 

Alexander l.(? 1078 1124), King 
of Scotland, fourth mu of Mal- 
colm Canmoi’c, succeeded (1107) 
his brother Edgar to the north- 
cjrn kingdom, while his youngtT 
hrt)ther David l. ruled tho coun- 
try south of the Clyde and Forth. 
Alexander promoted important 
ecclesiastical n'fqrrns, introduc- 
ing a diocesan ejiiscopacy on the 
Roman model, establishing the 
of St. Andrews and defend- 
ing it against the claims of the 
English Church, and founding 
abbeys at Inchcolm and Scone. 
He died childless and was suc- 
ceeded by David. 

Alexander IL (1198-1249), King 
of Scotland, son of William the 
laon, succeeded to the throne in 
1214. After eontinuous disputes 
with regard, to the Northumbrian 
and Cumbrian provinces, he con- 
cluded a treaty with Henry lii, 
(1217), and married Joan, sister 
of the English king. Henry, 
liowovor, attempted to force Alex- 
ander to give homage (1244), hut 
the matter was iieacefully ^ttled 
by the treaty of Newcastle. 
Alexander protected the church, 
reformed the laws, and by his 
wisdom and courage brought pros- 
perity to Scotland. 
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Alexander III. (1241-4^), K'm« 
of Scotland, succe^ed his father 
Alexander ii. when eight years 
old, and till 1261 was sore oeaet 
regencies of English and Scot- 
tish nobles. Alexander is re- 
nowmsd for his splendid archi- 
tecture, his pure coinaiire, his 
wise administration of justice, 
and for the defeat of Hacu of 
Norway at Largs in 120^, whieh 
united the Hebrides to Scot- 
land. Externally, the disputes 
with England about homage be- 
gan to take a form ominous of 
the^ fast - approaching struggles 
for indeixmdcnce. On March 12, 
1286, ho iXTished by falling over 
a cliff between Burntisland and 
Ivinghorn. A monument (hS87) 
now marks the spot. 

Alexander 1., Paulovitoh 
(17774825), Emperor of Russia, 
eldest mn and siiecossor of Paul 
Paulovitch, was educjatod by I^a- 
harpe, a Swiss of high character 
and liberal ideas. The assas- 
sination of the Emix3r(jr Paul 
in March 1801 jilaced Alex- 
ander on the throiK'. Tlie reign 
of Alexander Ix'gan well. It 
synchronizes with the stormy 
peri(Kl of Napoleonic conquest, 
aggrandizement, and decay. Yet, 
although Russia inevitably found 
herself arrayed against France, 
Alexander himself was full of 
admiration for Napoleon’s lofty 
gimius. The chief incidents of 
tlie^ struggle Ixjtween the two 
nations were Russia’s alliance 
with Prussia and ^the treaty of 
Tilsit (1.W), and Napoleon’s dis- 
astnnis invasion of Russia U812). 
Under the influence of Mme. 
de Krildener, Alexander w^as in- 
strumental in forming the Ttoly 
Alliance. More purmy Russian 
events wore the definite annexa- 
tions of Georgia and Finland 
(18i){)), and the tightening of the 
Russian grip on Poland. This 
enlightened ruler founded uni- 
versities and schools; fostered 
trade ; abolished torture, the se- 
cret tribunal, and the transfer- 
ence of imrents as mere chattels, 
whether by sale or by gift ; and 
reconciled church and people. 
Nevertheless, the closing years 
of his life were marked by reac- 
tionary measures. Disappointed 
and broken in spirit, he took 
refuge in dissipation, alteniating 
with fits of religious mysticism. 
He died at Taganrog, on the Sea 
of Azov. 

Alexander II., Nicolarvitch 
(1818-Sy, Ozar of Russia, known 
as the Czar Libbrator, was the 
eldest son of Czar Nicholas, whom 
he succeeded on March % 1855. 
The reign of Alexander n. is 
marked by two groat wars— the 
Crimean war, which was going on 
at the time of his accession, and 
the war with Turkey in 1877. 
Into this last he was in gre.at 
part forced by the Panslavist 


party.. Moreover, from 1866 to 
1881 his troops were engaged in 
interniittent and succjessful war- 
fare with the Turcoman tribes of 
Central Asia, and the Russian 
frontier was over pushed farther 
and fartlier to the south-east. The 
subjugation of the jx'oplcs of the 
Caucasus was likewise com pl(‘tc(l ; 
and he acjted with groat severity 
in suppressing the Polisli insurrecr 
tion of ISOIk On the other hand, 
the emancipation of the serfs in 
1861 was due to the initiative of 
the Czar ; and he also took a kixm 
interest in advancing internal re- 
forms in Russia, esfiecially the 
reorganization of the judiciary 
and the army. In 1872 the Triple 
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Alliance was concluded between 
himself and the emperors of 
Austria and Germany. ^ But tlm 
many attempts on his life by the 
Nihilists drove him to adopt uieth- 
o(ls of the most severe nqireasion, 
with no result ; and at length, on 
March 1.3, 1881, he was fatally in- 
jured by the explosion of dyna- 
mite boinVis tlirown at his i;ar- 
riage in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg. 

Alexander 111., Alexandko- 
viTCH (1845-04), Czar of Russia, 
second son of Alexander ii., suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death 
of his father on March 13, 1^1, 
his elder brother Njcholas hav- 
ing died in 1865. Plain and blunt 
in manner (‘the Peasant Czar’), 
and of great jiersonal atiength, 
Alexander ill. evinced also a 
dogged determination to continue 
the hereditary policy of his lioiiso. 
In matters of foreign policy ho 
consistently followed the idea of 
Russian expansion, and strength- 
ened the army and navy. 

Alexander I., Obrknovitch, 
King of Servia (1876-1 f)03), suc- 
ceeded his father, ex-King Milan, 
in 18^, hut was under the guard- 
ianship of two regents till 1893. 


In 1000 he marritxl Mine, Draga, 
nie Liinyevica, against the wishes 
of his advisers and the jicople; 
this led, in 1903, to tlie assassina- 
tion of lx)th king and queim at 
Belgrade. 

Alexander I. ov Bhuoakia 
(1857-93), titular Priiieopf lUtten* 
ixTg, second w>n of Prince ^Vlex- 
aiKUT of Hesse and his morganatic 
wife, ('ountesH Haukc. lb* was 
elected first I’rincc of Bulgaria 
(1870) under the of San 

Stefano (1878), and Ixeaine Primn.) 
of K. Koiimelia ( 1885), witiumtthe 
constmt of Russia and against the 
wishes of Servia. In a eampaigii 
of a fortnight he rep(*lle<i the 
Servian invasion (Nov, 1885), but 
was abductexi from Sofia (Aug. 
1886) by Russian intrigue, i‘arried 
to Reni, handed over to tho 
Russians, and coinpell(*d to abdi- 
cate. Restored to freedom after 
a few days by a eouiiter-re volu- 
tion, ho returiK'd to the throne, 
only to abflieate in a month Iw- 
causo of tho diflicultics thrown in 
his way by Germany, Russia, aii(l 
Austria, when ho retired to (irnz. 
See J. D. Jkiurchier, ‘Prince 
Alexander of Battenbcrg,’ in 
Fortnightly Ji€vi(ii\ Jan. 1804, 

Alexander John I. (CH sa), 
Prince of Roumania (]82<» 73),"’ 
}x)rn at Husslii ; joined the patri- 
otic party in 1848; and in 1850 
was elected ITospodar of Mi>](lavia 
and Wallachia, but was not re- 
cognized by the Porte till 1861. 
Though justly popular, li is abso- 
lutist tendencies and inability to 
001X5 witli the financial (lifheulbies 
of tho country united all parties 
against him. On Fob, 22, 1866, 
he was forecxl to abdicate. 

Alexander Nevskl (1210 fnl), 
S(x;oud son of 0 rand Duke.Tan »s]av 
II., became JVince of N(jvgorod 
(llilO). The Tart ars having raided 
the south of Ku.ssi.a, tlu' Swedes, 
Danes, and Livonians iiivjwh'd 
the north, hut w en? n )uted ( 1 240) by 
Alexander n(*ar tlio Neva, wIkiuco 
tlie name Nrrifki, He succeeded 
his father (1247); opposed I’opo 
Tnnoct?nt iv.’s attemiit to reiiniti^ 
theKastern and VVesternf Oiurelies. 
Roverenc(»fl in life, h(5 was canon- 
ized after death. Jn his honour 
Piiterthe Great foundt'd (1710) a 
monafttery near tlie scf'ne of his 
famous victory, and created (1722) 
the Ord<.*r of Alexander Nevski. 
The monastery includ(*s a dozen 
churches, tho residence of the 
metropolitan of St. Petershmg, 
a theological academy, and the 
tombs of several distinguished 
Russians— e.g. Suwarov. 

Alexander Severua, Roman 
emperor (208-235), bom at Area, 
Syria; aflopted by his cousin, 
Heliogalialus; on the muixler of 
Heliogabalus pnxilaimed emperor 
hy tho Pnetprians (222); was a 
wise and .studious man and a just 

rince. ^ Hewaikillc^ near Mainz 
y mutinous Preetorians. 



Alexander the Great 

Alexander the Great 

B.c,), son of Philip ii. of Mivco- 
(lon, was l)oru ut Pi^lla. Ho was 
oduoatod in tho fn^st oultui*e of 
the day; from about b.c. for 
several y<‘ar8, isissibly until .‘1)5, 
Aristotle was his tutor. It was 
at the battle of Ohseroiiea, in illlH 

B.O., that Alexander (djtained his 

first military distinction, tin? 
cavalry utider Ids command Udnj; 
the main faetorin Philip’s victory, 
fn the last year of Philip’s life 
Alexan(l(;r was (‘stranvren from 
his father, owinj^ to the latter’s 
di vorce of Olympias and marriaK^c* 
with Cleopatra, niecie of his jfen- 
oral Attains; oven Alexander’s 
Iciifitiniacy was susjx^ctKl. When 
Cleopatra Ixini a son. an assaasin 
was found probalily oy Olympias 
— whomurdei’ed Philij). Alexan- 
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a report of his death reached 
(Trcsice. Several stattiS IxiC^ame 
lestUvss, and Ihtdxis took up 
arms, hlockadintr the Maetj* 
doiiiau iicarrisoti in tin* citadel. 
Hut in a fortnight Alexander 
marched from Tfirace to Ikeotia, 
oiitstrippintr even the news tliat 
he wfis alivi*; and as the city 
would not sunvnder, he b^ok it 
and razixl it to the ground, sparing 
only th(‘ luiuse of l*indar the 
ix)et. K early all the inhabitants 
were enslavtxl. Tlu* other disiif' 
fecti'd stat(*s i)articularly Athens, 
submitted, and wiire jianloned 
(IklT) B.C.). Alexaiuler then pr(‘- 
pared for his conquest of Asia, 
and in the spring of s<;t out 
with but f(xjt and 5,<XHJ 

hors(\ Only outline of his 
eami)aij<ns (;a.n lx* Kiven. I n May 
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siege. The fall of Gaza oiiened 
the road to Kgypt, which he en- 
tered A o vember o32. The country 
at oiK^e Rubmitteii, and Alexander 
wjifi crowiKxi king, for which ftur- 
poHi‘- iis the Pliui^aohs were held 
to 1)0 sons of the god Ammon - 
he visited the oraede Ammon in 
the Libyan des(*rt, and was 
acknowk^dged son of the god. 
The conquest of Syria and Egypt 
destr< )yc‘d thesea-ixiivcr af Darius, 
and left Alexander free to ad- 
vance against Persia. He did 
so in IkU, and in Septemljer of 
that year gained the decisive 
victory of (jlaugainida (generally 
known as Arlx'la, which place 
is many miles distant). His foes 
are siud to have numlxirod a 
million of men. As a result of the 
victory, Babylon and Susa sub- 
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der w’as the gainer by the crimt^; 
and though there i.s no evidence 
against him, it cannot Ije asserted 
that liisinnocenceis incontestable. 
Tt was ill ,‘13t) B.c. that Alexander 
.'iscended the throne, and found 
himself surrounded by enemies- 
the Gretiks, the Thracians, the 
Illyrians, and Attains who aup- 
portcfl the claims of Cleopatraa 
infant son. With marvellous 
rapidity he met and conquered 
Ins foes in turn ; the Greeks, over- 
awed, by his energy, gave in with- 
out striking a blow, and hi' ,was 


patra and her son had boon 
murdered by Olympiaa’s com- 
mand, and Attains by that of the 
king. Next year he crushed the 
Thracians, advancing as far north 
as the Danube. In his absence. 


he utterly defeated the Pm’sians 
on the banks of the river Grani- 
(uis in My.sia. He then odvanei'd 
along the coiwt, through Lyrua 
and Pamphylia. to Gordium in 
Phrygia, wh(*n* he cut thofanious 
Goraian knot, and thence into 
Cappadocia, and through the pass 
(tailed the Cilician Gat(?s, which 
the Persians did not defend, to 
T.arsiis in Cilicia. There he fell 
ill of a fever, and while ill received 
a letter from Pannenio warning 
liim that his doctor was brilied 
by Darius to poison him. He 
drank the doctor’s medicine, and 
then gave him the letter: his 
confidimce was rewarded by a 
speedy recovery. In OctoW 
lie defeated the Persian forcM 
under Darius at Issus in Cili- 
cia. Next year (332) he sub- 
diied the cities of Phoenicia— 
Tyre only after a 4even months’ 


mitted. At once he pressed on, 
forcing the pass known as tlio 
Persian Gates, to Persepolis, the 
old capital of the Persian king- 
dom, which he took, with, it 
is said, £30,000,000 of tmisure. 
His next object was to smire 
the jierson of Darius, whom 
ho pursued through Media into 
Parthia. Bessus, satrap of Bac- 
tria, seized the king and mur* 
don>d him ; Alexander found him 
breathing and no more (?May 
.330 B.C.). He then subdued 
Hyrcania (Tabaristan). A revolt 
in Areia called him back ; he put 
it down, founded a city, ^ Alex- 
andria Areia (on the site of 
which is probably the modem' 
Herat), and conquered Dfkngiana 
(E. Afghanistan). There he dis- 
covered that Philotas, son of his 
general ^Parmenio, was oonspir- 
ing against him. Philotas was 
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c(>ndomiif;(l aiui slain by the 
Maecdoiiians, hihI l*arnit*nio was 
exetMiteri by Al<*xaii(lor’s orders 
as an act. of pretjaution. Jie then 
advancwl soutliwards through 
Gedrosia (»S(*istan and S.W. 
Bahiehistan), and in the spring 
of riMiched Kandahar— pr()b- 
ably a corniptioji of Alexandria. 
Then ho (a’oswxl the Taropamisiis 
(Hindu-Kiish) into Bactria; 
thejioo, in pursuit of Bessus, into 
Sogdiana, the country Ixjtwoen 
the ri vers Oxus and J axartes. He 
stuztid Maracanda (Samarkand), 
captured Bossus, and founded 
Alexandria Kschata (‘farthest’), 
where ho fixed the frontier of his 
einpini at the j)ass over thci Tian- 
Shan Mountains. The year 1^28 
was spoilt in s(*curing the rcjcent 
conqin‘st.s. It was at Sainarcand 
that, in a diinnken bout, he killed, 
to his gri'at reinoraci, his foster- 
brother Cl itus. Tn tlie same year 
lie married Itoxami, daughter of 
a Sogdian prince. In 327 ho 
returned to Afghanistan, and 
nreparod to invade India, which 
lie reached through tlie Khyb(*r 
Pass. ] n 32(> he crossed the Indus, 
and advanced to tlie Hydaspes 
(Sutlej )i wlu're Porus, an Indian 
king, resisted stoutly, but was 
finally defeated after the third of 
Alexander’s thre<‘- great battles. 
Porus received liis kingdom fiack 
from A lexander. He then reached 
the Hyiihasis (Boas), which was 
the limit of his advance; his 
soldi('rs absolutely refused to go 
furtluM*, and the king had to yield 
(320). After nearly losing his life 
at the siege of Multan, he Xnacle 
his way to the mouth of the Tndu.s. 
Thencti ho manduid across Ba- 
liKjhistan (Aug. 325 n.o.) to Pura, 
losing, it is said, nnire tliaii half 
his force. Upon getting hack to 
Husa, ho marri(‘d Statira, daugh- 
ter of Darius, and T'arysatis, 
daughter of Ochus, to sot his 
soldiers and officers an example 
in the fusion of the rac(»s, which 
was the great object of his policy. 
In the spring of 321 lie wont 
to Ecbatana, and in that year 
hjs bosom friend Hephtostion 
dic'd. At the end of the year 
ho returned to Babylon, where he 
mot einliassies from the Bruttians, 
Ijucanians, and Etruscans in 
Italy, the Oarthagini.ans, Celts, 
Scythians, Liiiyans, and Ethio- 
nians— a wonderful testimony to 
his renown. His next purpose 
was to conquer Arabia, for which 
he ln'gan to maka preparations 
(323 n.c. ). When all was in readi- 
ness for the exixHlition, after a 
banquet to Nearchus, followed 
by two nights of carousal, he was 
attacked by a fewer. The report 
snreiul among the Macedonians 
that he was dead, and they forced 
their way into the palac^e, and 
passcwl his couch in single file ; he 
was able to greet them with a 
movement of his head and by 
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signs. He died a few days later, in 
the thirty-second year of his age 
and the thirteenth of his reign. 

In twelve years Alexander made 
himself master of W. Asia, and left 
a mark ujxm it which centuries 
(X)uld not efface. That he spread 
Grec^k civilization even beyond 
the Euphrates was the most en- 
dunng monument of his fame ; 
for though the remoter prov- 
inces 8(K»n relapsed into bar- 
Iw-rism, yet wlien Mesopotamia 
was lost to the Seleucids by 
the establishment of the Par- 
thian empire, even the I^arthi.an 
eonquerors retained some tinc- 
ture of Hellcjnism, which was 
destroyiid only by the Saracen 
conqiK^sta in the 7th and 8th 
centuries. It is not the k'ost of 
Alc*xander’s claims to gr(‘atness 
that, truly Gixick as he was, ho 
^vas able to disrtigard the dis- 
tinction of Greek and barbarian, 
and to attempt to unite all races 
in a cosmojxilitan empire. As 
soldier and statesman, in bril- 
liancy of .strategy, rapidity of 
movc'rnent, gnusp of detail, and 
breadth of organization, Naiioleon 
alone among men can compare 
w'ith him; and Naix>U*on’s work 
lorished almost entirely Ix'fore 
le di(xl. As a man, Alexander 
disfilayed a singularly lovable 
(iharacter: liewivsgeneixnis, warm- 
hearted, chivalrous, brave even to 
a fault: certainly not naturally 
cruel, though capable of severity 
on occ.asion. For his age and 
IMisition, his morality was remark- 
able. lie never Kto<»tMHl to in- 
trigue. His marriage wdth 
Roxana was one of affection, liis 
othei's of pure policy. His great 
fault was exems indrinking, which 
mor«3 than onc.e led him to ar ts, 
such as the murder of Clitus, quite 
inconsistent .with his mature; 
and it was this vice, togethcT with 
the lalnuirs he imposed iiiKm him- 
self, and the many wounds that he 
n^ceivcxl, ever fighting among the 
first of his men, that caustnl his 
premature death. There are no 
contemporary authorities for the 
history of Alexander; we have 
to depend on Arrian {Aruthaiin 
q/ Quintus Curtins, 

Plutarch, Justin, and picKloru.s 
who all make Uvse of earlier writers 
whose works are lost. See Ho- 
garth’s Philip and, Alexander qf 
Macedon (1807); Droysen’s Oe- 
schichte A, des Grossen (5th ed. 
1898); B. I. Wheeler’s Alexander 
the Great (1900) ; M‘Crindle’s I%€ 
Invasion of India hy Alexander 
the Great. Dr. Budge has edited 
Syriac (1889) and Ethiopic (1^16) 
Xtvea of Alexander.^ 

It is not surprising that this 
illustrious figure has given rise 
to many legends. After the death 
of Alexander, the Egyptians 
claimed him to be the son ot their 
last native king, Nectanebus Ti. 
A later version, from, the same 
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country (c. a. 1>. 200), ertant in 
Greek MS„ was falsely ascribed ti/ 
Pseudo - Callisthenes. We meet 
with versions in Latin (3rd cen- 
tury), Armenian (5th century), and 
Syriac (7th century), the last of 
which, having originated in a Per- 
sian source, makes Alexander a 
Persian prince. The Ethiopic 
hero and his counsellor, Aristotle, 
are both trinitarian Christians; 
the Hebrew Alexander is a stu- 
dent of the Book of Daniel ; he 
has been identified with ‘the two- 
horned’ of the Arabic Koran. 
The legendary Alexander has 
l)een found in 8iam and Malay. 
A Turkish epic has this subject. 
A portion of a French ])oem by 
Alberic dc Bcsanijon (12th cen- 
tury) . is still extant, and the 
library of Venice holds the mh. 
of a iat(M- Prench epic in deoa- 
syllables. These were followed 
hy th(* most popular French 
version (pub. 1840), from the old 
romance comiKisc'd (r. 1180) by 
Lamlx'rt li Court and Alexandre 
de Bernay (FA Romam Alex- 
andre). There are German ver- 
sions (1130) by Lamprecht ; by 
Rudolf von Kms, who took the 
story from Walter of Ch^tillou’s 
Latin ei)ic ; and by Seifried (1352). 
A Norman-French metrical poem 
by ’PhoTTias of Kent is translated 
in the English Kiny A! imnnder. 
Examples in 8ev(*ral other lan- 
guages might be cited. See 
Noldeke’s Heitrdye zur Geschichte 
des A lexxmderromam (1890) ; Spie- 
gel’s Alexandermye hei den Orien- 
talen (1851) ; Meyer’s Alexaiulre 
le Grand dam la Littiraturc Fran- 
<}aUe an Moyen Aye (18%). 

Alexander, Gkohok (1858), 
English actor, Ixirii at Reading, 
made his d^biit at Nottingham 
in 1879 in Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
The Snowbt/ll. In 1881 lu^ made 
his first iippi3arane(' at the Tjyceum 
in The I'loo Rune^ and in 1884 he 
^companied Irving on his Amer- 
ican tour. In 1890 he made his 
first venture as a manager, oiien- 
ing the doors of the Avenue with 
Dr. Bill^ which ran for seven 
months. In 1891 he transferred 
his company to the 8t. James’s, 
whens his career has been one 
sericjs of succe8.ses, l)cginning with 
Bnnliyht and Shadoii\ The Idler, 
and Lady Windermerds Fan, 
wliich, after a long run, was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. K. C. Carton’s 
Liberty Hall. Then came Mr. 
Pinero’s much -discussed Second 
Mr.^. Tanmieray, in which Mrs. 
Patrick Camplxjll scored her 
first great liit, and Guy Demville^ 
by Henry James. Among sub- 
sequent productions may bo 
mentioned The Ma^queradere, 
The Prisoner qf Zenda, pMpert Cif 
Hentzau, The Prineees and the 
Butter^, The Tree of Knowledge, 
and AmhaModor. by Mrs 
Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes), If 
I were King, Old Heidelberg, 
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Alexander, Jannaius (d. 78 
B.C.), succeeded his brother Aris- 
tobulus oa king of tiio Jews in 1<J4 
B.c. With the help of Cleopatra, 
b) ultimately repelled Ptolemy 
Lathyrua from Palestine; but 
throughout his reign he was en- 
gaged in constant strife with the 
surrounding tril)e.s. In the civil 
confli(5ts of the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, with the latter of 
whom lie sided, Alexander ex- 
hibited unusual cru(}lty. An ac- 
count of him is given bv ,J osephus. 

Alexander, J oun W hitk { 185()), 
American portrait and figure 

g iinter, is a follower of William 
age in his love of experiment. 
He was bom in Allegheny, Pa,, 
studied at Paris and Munich, 
and was influenood by Whistler. 
He possesses a sixicial sense of 
feminine grace, chooses daring 
(jolour schemes, unusual postures, 
uncoil ventional liackgrounds. He 
first exhibitc'd at the Champ de 
Mars in ISIlii, and was maxle 
associate of the SociH^. Natiomie 
(18i)4). His portrait of Walt Whit- 
man is in the Metroixilitan 
Gallery, New York; and he 
painted The History of the Book 
m the Congressional Library, 
Washington (1807). His charac- 
tm'istics are well shown in his 
portrait of Rodin (1900), See the 
Studio, vol. XX., 1900, 

Alexander, William (^1824), 
archbishop of Armagh and Pri- 
mate of all Ireland since 1890: 
appointfxi bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe(1807). Publications: Wit- 
nm of the Psalms (BampUm Lec- 
tures, 1874) (1876) ; St, AuyvistMs 
Holulay, arid other Poms (1887). 
He wrote the Thanksgiving Hymn 
(1897), set to music by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. In 1890 ho published 
the collected poems and hymns 
of his wife, Cecil Franijes Alex- 
ander. 

Alexanders (Smyrmum olusa- 
trum\ a plant of the order Um- 
Ixillifer®, fonnerly used as celery ; 
hence still found near old gaixlens. 

Alexandra, oo. ordiv.. Natal, on 
the coast between Umzimkulu R. 
and Umkomansi R. Pop. 22,760, 
mainly natives and Indians. 

Alexandra, (Jj^uEKN, wife of 
King Edward vit., oora at Copen- 
hagen, Dec. 1, 1844, is the eldest 
daughter of King Christian ix. of 
Denmark and his wife, Princess 
Louise of Hesse-Cassel. To the 
careful upbringing by her wise 
and clever mother,^ as well as to 
the simplicity which character- 
ized her early home life, may w 
traced many of the adinirable 
qualities for which the Queen is 
(wnspiouous. The marriage of 
this *sea-king*8 daughter from 
over the seas* to the Prince of 
Wales was solemniz^ in St. 
€kiorge*8 Chapel, Windsor, cm 
March 10, 1808. The first break m 
the family circle was the death of 
the eMest son^ the l^kq of Clar- 


ence and Avondale, Jan. 14, 1892. 
For thirty -seven years, the Queen, 
as Princess of Wales, took part, 
along with her husliand, in numer- 
ous public and state functions. 
An Eastern tour as far as Egyjit 
and Constantinople was uiuU'r- 
taken by the prince and princess 
in 1868-9, mainly for the sake of 
her health. Throughout her life. 
l)oth as Princess of Wal(\s and 
m Qumi, she has displayed d(-‘ep 
intere.st in philanthropic; agcncie.s 
esix*cially in the London hospi- 
tals, and participated actively in 
the efforts made to succour thf^ 
wounded soldiers and to support 
the widows and orphans of tnos4‘ 
who fell in the South African war. 

Alexandra, a British second- 
class battleship launched in 1875, 
and n rned af ter H. M . Queen A lex- 
andra, then Princess of Wales. 


Antiocli, ])ort of that city and of 
Aleppo, at N. end of low nuw'shy 
plain (Eurtipeans reside at Bcilan !. 
Safe anchorage, 5 toO fathoms, half 
a mile from sliore. Pop. 7,(H.K). 

Alexandrl, Vasile (1821-90), 
Roumanian author and states- 
man; wrote numerous jilays for 
the theatre at Jassy (1844-8) ;, to»)k 
part in the Roumanian rising of 
1848: was Minister of Foreign 
Affaira (1859-00); founded, with 
Negruzzi, the review Vonriorbiri 
Litcrare. In 1878 his famous 
drama, Boicrii si Cioroii, lyas 
ivritten and acted. His martial 
songs, written during the Riisso- 
Tiirkisli war (W7“8), were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and liis 
collection of Roiiinaniun folk- 
songs is very meritorious. His 
Optre app(‘artMi at Bucharest, 
W3-C, in 7 vols. ; his dramatic 



Alexandra Park, picture 
grounds (480 ac;.), 6 m. N. of Char- 
ing Cross, London; with a glass 
palace covering 7h ac., built 186!1, 
rebuilt 1873. „ . 

Alexandre, Aaron (’1760-J850), 
celebrated chess-player, native of 
Hohenfeld, Bavaria; liv^ some 
time in Paris; travetel in most 
Euiopean countries and Egypt, 
and died in London; author of 
Hhcyclopidie des Echecs (1837); 
ProhUmes Echecs (1846). 

Alcxandre8cu,GRiGORiE(1812- 
86), Roumanian author and states- 
man, who won great popularity 
by his political satires, and was 
Minister of Education under Alex- 
ander Cuza. Collected works; 
Meditatii, Elegi, Epistole, Satire 
si faJmle (Bucharest, 1863). 

Alexandretto, IsKANi)piiN,.or 
SOANDEBOON, seapt. tn., N. Syria, 
on gulf of same name, 23 m. N, of 


pieces in 1875, in 4 vols. In 1874 
he won the prize given by the 
Society of Romance Languages 
at Montpellier for the Ixyst p(^m 
with his Cantend Gintei Lutine, 
in which be glorified the Latin 
race as the queen *)f humanity. 

Alexandria, one of the most 
famous cities of antiquity, was 
founded IJ.C. 332 by command of 
Alexander the Great. Situated 
al)out 14 m. w. of the Canopic 
mouth of tlio Nile, on the coast 
of Egypt, on the narrow strip ()f 
land separating Lake Mareotis 
frem the Mediterranean, the new 
city was admirably placed to Ixi- 
como a great emporium.. Nearly 
a mile off lay the little rcKjky 
island of Pharos, afterwards the 
scene of the labours of the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint. By order 
of Alexander, a mole, the Hepta- 
stadium, 6(X) tt. broad— now twice 



Queen Alexandra, 

( Fr<nm <1 rtctnt i/hotayraph by L(^fayttt 0 ,) 
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that width— was ran out from the 
mainland to the island, thus con- 
verting the open channel inside 
Pharos into two splendid harbours, 
tlM N.E. or Gre^at Harlxmr, and 
tiie s.K. or Eunostos, from which 
a canal ran into Lake Mareotis. 
On the N.E. corner of Pharos, 
Ptolemy ii. (Phihulelphus) built 
(b.c. a lighthouse, whence 
Pharos became^ synonymous with 
‘lighthouse’ (Fr. phare). At the 
K. tmd of the city, in the quarter 
callfxi the Brucheion or Basileia, 
lay the royal buildings, and the 
Museum, containing the Great 
Library. Here also stood the two 
Cleopatra needles (IGth centup- 
B.C.), one^ of which is now in 
London (since 1878), and the oth(*r 
in New York (since 1 W) ; the 
temple of Poseinon ; the palaces 
of the Ptolemies. To the 8. of 
it were the gymnasium and the 
liippodrome. Jn the Egyptian 
(piarter (Rhacotis) stood the Sera- 
peum, or temple of Serapis, con- 
taining a j^ond library and the 
Pillar of Pompey, and at the 
extreme w. lay the Necropolis. 
A special f(\aturc was the great 
system of underground tanks, 
holding more than a year’s supply 
of water. 

Undcir the Ptolemies, Alexan- 
dria ro.se to 1)0 a mighty trying 
centre, with a mixed population of 
abtmt 750, (KX), consisting of G rocks, 
Egyptians, Jew,s Romans, and a 
.sptinkling of other nationaliti(*s. 
H was also fatuous for its glass, 
pai)er, and fine t<«tiles- -all manu- 
factured there but was even more 
famous as one of the chief in- 
t(dlec-tual centres of antiquity. 
Even when Egypt liecame a Ro- 
man province, after its conquest 
by Oiesar (n.c. 48), Alexandria 
oontinmxi to be the grejitest sea- 
])ort of the empire. Tt survived 
tlu! cruelties of Caracalla (a.I). 
215), tlie internal struggles be- 
tween Christian and pagan fac- 
tions in the Ilrd cemtury, and the 
Jewish persecutions carried on 
by the patriarch Cyril in the 5th 
century ; but it sustained a .stwere 
blow when captured by the fa- 
natical Arabs under Amru ((>41). 
The misrule of the Turks (who 
took the city in 1517), the dis- 
covery of America and of the sea 
route to India and the East, 
completed the tempt)rary ruin of 
Alexandria, until towards the end 
of tho 18t}i century it had only 
ayx)ut 6,000 inhabitants. But in 
1806 it T)egan to revive under 
Mehomet Ali ; and, with the re- 
turning prosiX3rity of Egypt in 
modern times, it has acquired 
fresh importance. In 17(S the 
city was taken by storm by Napo- 
leon, but in 1801 it was wrested 
from him hy the British. In 1882, 
during the reMlion of Arabi 
Posh^ the British fleet under 
Admiral Seymour l)omKarded 
and destroyeo the harbour forts. 
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Libraries. — There were two 
libraries — tho ‘ Gnsat ’ in the 
Museum, and the ‘Daughter’ in 
the Serapeum. In the former 
were close upon 7<X),000 volunies. 
Under a aucccs.sion of givat 
librarians it lxx*ame a famous 
centra of learning, to which hIso 
the okservatories, the zoological 
and lK)tauical gardens, and the 
collections of tlu? Museum (jon- 
trihuUnl. The Great Library anrl 
Museum were dcstroy^nl during 
Ciesar’s wars lii.c. 48 47), tin* 
‘Daughter’ Library and Sera- 
peum by command of TlKxxlosiuK 
(A.D. W). The .story of the de- 
.struction of tho Alexandriaii Li- 
brary by Amru is di.scnxliied by 
the be.st authoritias, although to 
his caliph Omar is a.scril)C‘cl tla^ 


siua, the steadfast patriarch of tho 
city. It was in Alexandri<^ too, 
that the Septuagint translation of 
the Old Testament (from Hebrew 
into Greek) was miuie. 8('o Bigg’s 
( 'hristianPlatonists ofAhorand ria 
(Bampton Lectures, 188ti). 

The A lexandrian C<xlox 
(Codi)x A), one of tho authorita- 
tive Greek texts of the Holy 
S(Tiptiires, dating probably from 
about 450, >\{us presenUxl to King 
Charles i. in 1628, through 8ir 
Thomas Rowe, ambassador at 
C(>nstantinof)le, by (^yrillns Lu- 
(!.aris, patriarch of that city, who 
had taken it t}iith(*r on hi.s re- 
moval from Alexandria. Since 
17511 it hius lx‘eii in British 
Museum. Sec J^rolegomnui of 
Woicie (1786) and Balx.T (1816-28). 




A Cl7NAp>c*nMNdxqroci<AfOXon>cir 
^ TH*OCTONa7^'l<XiaCHNO\OroC» 

Ep apxV Vr o \oyoc KOi o Xoyoc V | wpac top * Kai o]r tjp o Xoyoc- 


John 1 : L as given in the Aleenwlrian Coder <iml in mmlern (ireek 
rJymwters : ‘/a the beginning wts the and the Word was 

vrith God^ anrl the Wonl was GodJ 


saying that if th(‘ lxM>k.s in it 
agrrxxl with the Komn th(*y wore 
iiseleas, if they did not they were 
])(*rnicious, and in either case 
should lx> destroyer 1 . 8(*o Rj t.sch r.s 
Die A kxii lui rinise.hen BihNoth eken 
( 1 866) ; W cniger's Das A lerandrin- 
isehe Mmenm (1875). 

Seh ool and' Phi losoph y. — Th t‘ 
thousand years over wJiich the in- 
fluence of the groat Alexandrian 
School extended falls into two 
piwitxis, tho Grecian (iJ.c. 
and the Neo-Platonist, nuTging 
into the Christian (n.c. ilO A.p. 
641). The schex)] was strong in 
erudition and criticism, but lacked 
originality. Imitative^ rather than 
creative, its leiwlei^ ii.sed the old 
epic, IjTic, dramatic, and eh‘giar; 
forms for trc'atis^ on astronomy, 
grammar, criticism, mythology, 
etc., rather than for subjects siiit- 
able for i) 0 ()tio traatniciit. The 
r)ne exe.^tion is found in the 
Idylls of Theocritus. But to A Uix- 
andrian scholars the world owc^s 
its po.sseHsion of tho texts of most 
of the aimient authors. In science 
also we are their debtors : Euclid 
the ge<-)metrician, Erato-sthenes 
and Ptolemy the gcograjiliers, and 
Hipparchus the astronomer, herii 
lain the foundations and extended 
the Ixirdors of their r» 3 .spectivo 
sciences. Alexandria wa.s alsr) tf>c 
seat of Jewish leaniing, a .scliool 
of thought which came under the 
influence of Greek ideas, and of 
which the most illustrious teacher 
was Philo. Alexandria, the last 
fortress of paganism, Ix^eamo in 
turn the stronghold of orthrxiox 
Christianity through its famous 
exponents Chiment and Origen, 
the great teachers and Athana- 


Modrkn Alexandria (Turk. 
Jskavderieh) is the chicJ port and 
second town of J^gypt, and i.s the 
station of t he Kgyi)tian fleet. ’J’he 
old har)x)ur, s.w. of the penin- 
sula, is th(5 only harlxiur for large 
craft; tlie n(‘W harlxiur, on the 
N.K. of it, is protected by a two- 
mile brc’akn Jiter. 'J’liere. .an^ ilircx) 
priniiipal <pjarters-- tlu^ Frank 
(FiUrf)fx.*aii) in tlie K., the Arab 
in the W., and the Alohammedan 
UdAveeii the two harlKiur.s The 
ehief fi'jitiires of tlic last named 
are the ]Wilace Ra.s (it-Tiii, the 
Inirnu’ks, and tlic arsenal. Alex- 
andria is the. seat of a Roman 
Catholic archbishop. In IJIOI, 
2,882 vcs.sels of over 2i million 
tons entered the port, nearly half 
the tolmag^^ Ix'ing Brit ish. Alex- 
andria i.s join«*d to tlai Rosetta 
hranch of the Nile by canal. Im- 
jvu’ts alx)nt 1.5 millions in liKKl* 
ox])nrts (thre(*-fourtlis cotton ana 
cotton-se<‘d, the rest Vxung sugar, 
Ix'ans, onions, gum-arabic, cigar- 
ettes, ete.) alsmt 18J millions. 
Pop. (li)Q2) 210,587. 

Alexandria, dist. and vil. ins.R. 
of Capo Colony. The dist. reaelic's 
from the siui to tho Zuurliorg M ts. 
Aroa, tH7 sq. ni. Poy). ln,0(X5. 

Alexandria, city, Virginia, 
U.S.A., on tho Potomac^ R., 7 m. 
1k>1ow Washington. l\)p. (1000) 
14,528. 

Alexandrine Verse is an iam- 
bic m(?tre consisting of twelve 
syllnhles. Tho name is derived 
from the old French romance of 
Alerandre 1e Graiul, composed 
al)out 1180 by Lambert li Court 
and Ak^xamlra de Bciljay, in 
which the moasuro is first nsccl. 
It is the standard measure in 



Alexandrine liltorgy 

French poetry. According to the 
rules of scansion in French, the 
oeesura must always fall after the 
sixth syllable; but this rule has 
been neglected by most English 
poets who have employed the 
metre. English poets use the 
Alexandrine occasionally for the 
sake of variety. The Spenserian 
stanza regularly ends in one, 
and Dryden and Cowley use it 
pretty freely among their deca- 
syllabics. But the only long Eng- 
lish poem in which this metre is 
exclusively employed is Drayton’s 
Polyolbion{\i^V2 -22), and the result 
shows how little it is adapted to 
tlio genius of our language. This 
metro has been employed in Ger- 
many ly Opitz, Ruckort, Freili- 
grath, Greibel, and others. 

Alexandrine Liturgy, called 
also the Liturgy op St. Mark, 
who is said to have composed it 
for the use of Egyptian Chris- 
tians ; still extant in substance. 

Alexandrine Mosaic, or Opus 
ALEXANDumuM, named after the 
Emperor Alexander Soverus of 
Rome (a.d. 225-^235). a magnificent 
typo of mosaic in which were used 
precious stones, rare marbles, por- 
phyries, and enamels. 

Alexandriya, tn., gov. Kherson, 
Russia, 2(M) m. n.n.b. of Kherson 
city ; station on the Kroraenohug- 
Elisabethgrad Uy. Cattle-raising, 
Pop. (1897) 14,002. 

Alexandrppol, tn., gov. Erivan, 
Transcaucasia, Russia. The rail- 
way to Tabriz in Persia branches 
off from the Tiflis-Kars lino near 
Alexandropol, which is 137 m. by 
rail from Tiflis. Pop. (1897) 32,018. 

AlexandroVf tn., gov. Vladimir, 
Russia, 70 m. w. of Vladimir city. 
Iron and steel foundries. Pop. 
(1897) 6,848. 

Alexandrovsk. (i.) Town, gov. 
St. Petersburg, Russia, 54 m. K. of 
the capital, imperial residence; 
manufacture of porcelain; refin- 
eries, tanneries, (a.) Town, gov. 
Ekaterinoslav, Russia, 52 m. s. of 
Ekaterinoslav city, on the 1. bk. 
of the Dnieper. Grain trade; 
three annual fairs. Pop. (1897) 
28,434. (3.) The centre of govem- 
rnimt in Sakhalin and of the Alox- 
androvsk dist., tlie N.w. of the 
island. Fhnir and saw mills. 

Alexandrovsk - QrushevskI, 
tn., prov, Don Cossacks, Russh^ 
15 m. N.N.B. of Novocherkask. 
Pop. (1897) 16,250. 

Alexei, Miohatlovitoh (1629- 
76), Czar of Russia. Succoring 
his father, Michael Foodorovitoh, 
jn 1645, he extended his domin- 
ions after a successful war against 
Poland (1654 67). He also wag^ 
war with Sweden, extended his 
power to the east of Siberia, and 
put down (1672) a revolt of the 
Don Cossaoks. His most im- 
portant works, however, were the 
ciodifioj^tion of the laws, and the 
opening up of oommiinioationwith 
W. Europe, 
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Alexei, Pbtrovitoh (1690-1718), 
eldest son of Peter the Gtmt, 
was excluded from the succession 
because of his opposition to his fa- 
ther’s reforms. He fled to V ienna, 
and thence to Naples. Having 
returned to Russia, he was im- 
prisoned, condemned to death, 
and then pardoned, but died (or 
was executed) in prison a few 
days later. His sou oecame Peter 
II. See Barrow’s (1883) and Schuy- 
ler’s (1884) Life qf Peter the Great, 

Aiexeieff, Erohknyi Ivano- 
viTCH, Russian naval officer, bom 
1843 of Armenian father ana Rus- 
sian mother. Commanded the 
Pacific squadron in 1899; after- 
wards governor of prov. of Kwan- 
tung ; ^jutant-general (1901) ; and 
viceroy of the Far East (1903), 
but was recalled in October 1904. 
His strong character and obsti- 
nate iKilicy helped to precipitate 
the war with Japan. 

Aiexeievka, tn., gov. Voronej, 
Russia, 75 m. s. of v oronei. Sun- 
flower culture. Pop. (18fJ7) 14,069. 

Alexiad, The, a prolix chronicle 
of the reign of Alexius Comnenus, 
Byzantine emiJeror; written by 
his daughter, Anna Comnena, and 
her husband, Nicephorus Bry- 
ennius. It extends from 1(M)9 to 
1118 A.D., and consists of 15 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott founded Count 
Robert of Paris on it. 

Aiexinatz, or Albksinao, tn., 
Servia, cap. of province of same 
name, on Morava, 102 m. s.E. of 
Belgrade ; captured by Turks dur- 
ing Russo-Turkish war, 1877-;8. 
Centro of a t<jljacco-growing dis- 
trict. Pop. (1896) 5,431. 

Alexis, Willibald. See Ha- 
ring, Georg. 

Alexius I., Comnenus (1048- 
1118), nephew of the Emperor 
Isaac Comnenus, and one of the 
ablest of the Byzantine emperors, 
supplanted (1^1) the Emperor 
N icephorus. From the north and 
east his empire was assailed by the 
Pechnegs and the Turks, from the 
west by the Normans ; and in 1096 
the warriors of the first Crusade 
encamped before Constantinople. 
But by wisdom and courage lie 
contrived, during thirty ; seven 
years, to organize his empire~to 
put in order the finances, and re- 
form the army. His career is fully 
recorded in the Alexiad. 

Aleyard, an English measure 
of capacity and drinking-glass, so 
called from its elongated shape. 

Alfa, or Half^ the Arabic 
name, now naturalized in French, 
for esparto gra^ particularly for 
the varieties Stipa tenacmima and 
Stipa arenaria, 

Alfadir {i.e. ‘All-Father’), in 
ancient Scandinavian mythology 
a favourite name for^Odin. 

Alfalfa, the Spanish name for 
the Medicago sativa,^ or lucerne, 
a leguminous plant highly valued 
for pasture and foragra. From 
Europe it has spread through 


AllieH 

the temperate zone of the New 
World, Ixiing grown in great quan- 
tities in S. California and the west- 
ern states of the U.S. A. generally, 
into which it was intriKiuce^ by 
early Spanish settlers. It pro- 
duces several crops a year. Also 
known as Spanish trefoil, French, 
Brazilian, and Chilean clover, and, 
in Britain, medio or purple medio. 



Alfalfa or Lucerne, 


AlfarabI (d. c. 950), Arabian 
phik)Sopher, bom at Farab, l)eyond 
the Oxiis. In his encyclopiedia ho 
recognized six orders of sciences 
- language, logic, mathematics, 
natural sciences, civil science, di- 
vino science. Lived at Bagdad 
and Damascus. Ho iKipiilarizecl 
among the Arabs tiie tbeories 
of Aristotle, and was the master 
of Avicenna. For his partially 
published works, see Munk’s Mi- 
lanqes, pp. 341-352 (1859), and 
Stomschneidei'’s Mimoires de 
VAcadimie de St. Pitersbourg^ 7th 
series, vol. xiii. (1869). 

Alfleri, Vittorio, Count (1749 - 
1803), Italian poet and dramatist, 
bom at Asti, in Piedmont; suc- 
ceeded at fourteen to a large in- 
heritanw. From his nineteenth 
year he travelled widely in Europe. 
His first work was a tr^edy on 
Cleopatra, staged at Turin in 
1775. In 1777 Alfieri became 
deeply attached to Louise von 
Stolberg, Countess of Albany, 
wife of Prince Charles Edward, 
and settled with her first in 
Alsace, and later in Paris, whence 
he was driven by the revolution, 
He returned with Louise to Flor- 
ence, where the last ten years of 
his life were spent. Alfieri’s own 
Memoirs (Eng. trans. 1810) give an 
excellent picture of his character. 
His tragedies, inspired chiefly 
by political, and especially by ro- 
publican ideals, are severe and 
restrained in form. His dislike 
of French anarchy is recorded in 
his MisogaUo; he also wrote many 
sonnets, and odes on American 
independence. Charles Lloyd 
(1815) and Bowring (Bohn) have 
both translated the tragedies. 
Landor introducQ^ Alfleri in the 



Alfoid 

Inmginary Conversatifms. A new 
edition ot his Opcre, in 12 vols., 
was Ix^gun at Home in 19(12, See 
Centofanti’s Vita di Alfieri (1842) ; 
Mtezantini’s is], of the Letters 
(1890); Venion Lee’s Countess <i/’ 
Albany (1884) ; Bertana’a Vittorio 
Alfieri (1902). 

Alfoldt or PiJazTAS, the ffreat 
central plain of Hungary, in Mio- 
cene and Pliocene times probably 
covered by a large inland sea, 
extends from the panuln; to the 
Carpathians; cemsists alternately 
of sand ridges and alluvial val- 
leys, and produces cereals, wines, 
and fruit, but the larger part is 
grazed by wandering herds of 
^ttle, sheep, buffaloes, and hors(^s. 
The injiabitants live in large vil- 
lages situated at considerable dis- 
tances apart. 

Alfonso I. OP Portugal (1110- 
85), ‘ The Conqueror, ’ son of Henry 
of Jiurgundy, undertook (1128) the 
(control of state affairs,, till then 
directed by his mother, Theresa 
of Castile ; wagetl sucemsful war- 
fare against tlic Mt)ors, inflict- 
ing a decisive defeat on tliem at 
Ouriquo 0139), when he a.ssumed 
the title of King of Portugal ; and 
(;apturcd Lisbon in 1147. 

Alfonso III., ‘'rho Creat’ (84S- 
910), King of Loon, (lalicia, and 
tlie Asturias, an intrepid cham- 
pion of Christendom against tho 
Moors in Spain, succtuxhid Or- 
doilo 1., his father, in 8(j(i. In 
a succession of hard-fought cam- 
])aigns, ho extended his rule over 
Old Cfistile and part of Portugal. 
Poi)ular discontent, rci)resented 
by his son Garcias in 888, and 
later by his queem, forced him to 
alKlicate in favour of his thrt^o 
sons ; but a Moorish invasion re- 
called him to ix)wer. 

Aifonso l.((l. 1134), King of Ara- 
gon ant j Navarre from 1105-34, sur- 
imnvd ‘ TheVictorious,’ succetnled 
his brother Pedro l. The opposi- 
tion of his wife, Urracaof Castile, 
from whom he wiis separatt*d, 
frustrated him in his attempt to 
annex Cjustile on tho death of hi.s 
father-in-law, Alfonso vr. In his 
succe.ssful warfare against the 
Moors he seiztxl Saragos.sa ancl 
Tjirragona, and inflicted a stjvere 
defeiit upon them in the moun- 
tains of Valencia (11^). The 
victor in twenty - nine ongago- 
rnents, ho was mortally wounded 
during the siege of Fraga, 

Alfonso V. OP Aragon and i. op 
Sicily and Sardinia (1385-14.58), 
‘The Magnanimous,’ was the son 
of Ferdinand the Just, whom lie 
suc(^^lcd in 1 416. In 1420 Joanna 
T. of Naples made him her heir, 
but revoked the gift in 1423 ; and 
thert*after, until 1442, he was en- 
gage^ in a struggle to scjcure pos- 
session of that kingdom. Ho was 
an enlightened ruler, and gave 
asylum to many scholars who fled 
from Constantinople when it was 
captured by the Turks. 
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Alfonso I. OF Castilk and vi. 
OP Leon (1(K10-H99). sdu of Fer- 
dinand of Castile and Ijoon, as- 
cended tho throne of T^con in 
1(K)5. Ho carried on, with varying 
fortunes, a long and sanguinary 


warfare with his brothoT Sancho, 
King of Castile ; and on the assas- 
sination of the latter, in 1672, Al- 
fonso obtained his kingdom. He 
imprisonfKi his younger brother 
Garcia until the latter’s death. 11 (j 
won New Ca.Htilo from the Moors, 


Alfonno St. 

hut ultimately sustained a crush- 
ing defeat at their hands in 
1168. 

Alfonso X., King of Ltnm and 
Ctustile (122iV^), sumamed ‘The 
Wise,’ or ‘The Astronomer,’ suc- 


ceeded Ferdinand ill., his father 
(1252) ; was chos<.*n king by Home 
of the German princes (1257) ; his 
arms were su(!ce.ssfnl against the 
Moors ( b^.>3) ; repressed thorel)f4- 
lion promoted l^y his son Philij) 
(1271), but was driven from the 



Alfonso XII. 

thrune by 8ancho, his second son 
(15^). lie was a patron of litera- 
ture; completed the cixlification 
of the laws -Lnyis dc las Partidas 
—and was the author of pot-‘tical 
and scientific works. By his com- 
mand the first coinf)lcto history 
of Spain was written in the 
(lastifian toiiKOic, and the Old 
Testament was translated- into 
Spanish. The astronomical tables 
known lus Alfonsine wei’e prepared 
under his diniction. 

Alfonso XI L (IHoT ffd, Kiiijr of 
Spain, son of tlu^ exiled Queen 
Isabel hi, was chos«;n by the pro- 
visi(mal Kovernment to succeed 
Anuuleus <^f Aosta in 1874. He 
put down the Carlist nilxjllion of 
1870, and restonid orderly govern- 
ment. 

_ Alfonso XIII. (b. 1880), King of 
Spain, liosthumous son of Alfonso 
XII., was proclaiineKl king on the 
day of his birth (May 17). His 
mother, Queem Maria Christina, 
acted as regent until ho reached 
his majority, at the age of six- 
teen, in 11H)2. 

Alford, Hen HY ( 1810 71), scholar 
and ; laboured as clergyman 
in Ampton, Wymeswold, Loudon, 
and (1857) as dean of Cauterbur,v ; 
was evangelical in symnathy ; is 
remembtinxl chit41y for liis Uret^k 
Testament ( 1840-01 ). Fi rst ed i t( >r 
of the Contemporary Herkw 
70). Wrote Poems and Poetical 
Fraymenis (18;il); The School of 
the Heart (1835) ; Chapters on the 
Greek Poets (1841); the Hulsean 
Lectures, On the Consistency 
the. Divine Comiucty etc, (1841 2); 
A Plea for the Queen^s Knylish 
(1803) ; also author of several 
hymns. Set* Life (1873) by liis 
widow. 

Alfred, CO. at the extreme s. of 
Natal, bounded by Alexandra on 
the E., Boii(h.)land on the W., 
Orupialand K. on the N., and 
the Indian Ocean on thtj s. 

21,957, most of wlimn are nativt's. 

Alfred the Great (t^l9-00i), 
king of the West JSaxons in Eng- 
land, was lx>ni at Wantage in 
Berkshire. He was the youngest 
son of King Etfielwulf, but when 
hia brother Ethelred ditid in 871 
.Alfred was declared king by uni- 
versal ctaistmt. Tlie young king 
fouglit eight or nine battles witli 
the Danes in the first year of liis 
rule, winning, amongst others, 
the battle of Ashdown. A pe- 
riod of rest followed ; but in 878, 
(ruthrum, king of the Danes in 
E. Anglia, invaded Wessex, and 
Alfr^ retircxl for a time to Atlud- 
ney, in Somersetshire, where tradi- 
tion says that lie burned the cakes. 
Sliortly afterwards he gathered 
mvies from three shires, and in- 
meted a severe defeat upon the 
Danes at Edington, in Wiltshire. 
The peace of Wedmore was con- 
cluded, under which Guthrum 
consented^ th become Christian 
and to withdraw from Wessex, 
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while the supremacy of Alfred 
was acknowledged over the whole 
country south of the Thames and 
over the greater part of Mercia. 
From 878 to 8il3 the land enjoyed 
comparative peace. It was util- 
ized by the enlightened king in 
the consolidation of England. Ho 
practically foundixi the British 
navy ; reorganized the national 
defences; raised public buildings, 
reolaimed waste lands; and re- 
vistjd all existing law.s, combining 
those which ho found gootl into a 
single code. He founded schools, 
encouraged literature in the native 
tongue, and imprevetl the services 
of the chiircih. This work was 
again interrupted by war. A new 
Danish army appeareii under 
Hastings, who for four years kept 
Alfred and his forces inet^ssantly 
occunied. Having once more 
saved his country, the great king 
<lied, Oct. 27, 901, at the age of 
fifty-two. The thousandth anni- 
versary of hia death was fittingly 
(-•elobrated in llKll in Winchester, 
the ancient capital of Eiij^land. 

Alfred’s principal writings are 
JUS follows 

(1.) A translation of the Uni- 
versal History ()f prosius con- 
tains threfi original inst^rtiiins by 
the king: a brief deiicription of 
North -Central Kurepe, and the 
account of two voyages of dis- 
covery by the explorers, Othere 
and Wiilfstan. (2.) A translation 
of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, 
which; on liccount of Mercian pe- 
culiarities in the language, may 
1x3 due to Alfred’s instigation 
rather than to his own execution. 
(3.) A translation of the De. Con- 
solatiane Philosophiie oi Boethius. 
(4.) A close translation of Greg- 
ory’s Cura Pastoralis contains a 
pnceles.s original preface by the 
king. (5.) A translation of Greg- 
ory’s Dialogues, not yet edited, 
and by some assigned away from 
Alfrcxl. (6.) Bloom, a common - 
plac!e-}xx)k of ‘sayings which King 
Alfrtwj cx)llect^.* (7.) Alf reel’s 
hand is not directly traceable in 
the Stixon Chronicle, but the finest 
writing it contains is the con- 
temporary narrative of the Danish 
wars in his reign, and the Chronicle 
itself is certainly due to his fosti'r- 
ing interest and care. 

The Anglo-Hitxon Chronicle is 
the Ixjst authority on Alfred. 
There are Lives by Asser (ed. Wise, 
17^2), Powell (1634). Spelman 
(1678), Bicknell (1777), Reinhold 
Pauli (1851), and Thomas Hughes 
(1878). St?e also Alfred’s Laws in 
Thorixj’s Collection {IM)); Turk’s 
Legal Code qf Alfred the Great 
(1893) ; Alfred’s ITorife.? (Ox. 185^); 
Alfred the Great (ed. Bowker); 
Earle and Plummer’s Two Saxon 
Chronicles; an Alfredion Old Eng, 
Reader, containing the original 
preface to and extracts from the 
Cura PastoralU : the Orosius; and 
the Chronicle (Oamb. Press). 


Algss 

Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke 
of Edinburgh and Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha (1844-1900), 
second son of Queen Victoria, was 
Ixirn at Windsor. In 1858 
entered the navy, and became 
admiral of the fleet in 1893. In 
Aug. 1803 he succeeded his uncle, 
Ernest li., as rei^ng Duke of 
Saxe -Coburg ana Gotha. He 
was succeeded by his nephew, 
the Duke of Alliany. 

Alfreton, mrkt. tn« Derby- 
shire, on the Midland Ry., 14 in. 
N.N.K. of Derby. Pop. (1901) 17,»J5. 

Alfuras, or Hakafuras. tlie 
original inhabitants of Celelx's, 
but found also in Burn, Ceram, 
Jilolo, the Sula Is., and the N.w. 
of New Guinea. They are ap- 
parently of Malay descent, greatly 
modified by Papuan blood. 

Algae, a large group of the 
simpIeHt plants, including sea- 
weeds, and the filamentous and 
nncrescopic fonns whicli are found 
in stagnant pools and on m(.>ist 
surfaces exposed to the air, such 
as damx3 soil, stones, and th(j 
bark of trees. Though tlu^y vary 
greatly in complcixity — from a 
single nuoleateef speck 6f proto- 
plasm at one end of the scale, to 
the gigantic Macr<x;ystis of south- 
ern seas with its fronds of GOO to 
800 ft. in length, clothed with rib- 
IjNon-liko leaves of proportionate 
size, at the otluir end -algm never 
iiossess true roots, stems, or leaves, 
however closely these striKjtiires 
may l)e simulated. They are dis- 
tinguished from the fungi by their 
T)ow(5r of building iij) their organic 
materials out of elementary inor- 
ganic substances. Algui are also 
distinguished from licnens, which 
consist of algae and fungi living 
together in an intimate nutritive 
relation— a high form of symbiosis. 
They always possess chlorophyll 
■ - the substance by nieans of which 
new m.aterial is assimilated under 
the influence of light— though its 
presenco may be masked by other 
pigments. Algm are usually clas- 
sified in three orders; Chloro- 
PUYCEAS (green) ; PHiBOPHYCKAS 
(brown); andRHOi)OPHycBAfi(red); 
to which some authorities add 
a fourth, Cyanophycr/E (blue). 
The green algm occur in great 
variety in pools of fresh ana salt 
water. One of the simplest forms 
isPleunwoccus, abundant on damp 
surfaces; 1 1 is a single round green 
eidl, which multiplies by division 
into two or four cells, which then 
separate; in some allied aquatic 
forms the protoplasm may escape 
through its cellulose wall, develop 
a pair of cilia, and swim through 
the water. In more complex 
forms, the individuals resulting 
from fission may not wholly sepa- 
rate, but remain embedded^ in a 
common en velope. A very highly 
developed example of such a col- 
ony may be seen in Volvox, a 
constantly moving sphere of many 




ALG^.— (A) Pleurooovcut rulgarli; detaili mmuifled; (B) Volvox globntor; |C) Ulothrlx purletln*; (D) Vaucherla 
■bowing fructlflontlon ; (Bi A» A bi »n a vnrinbUit : all grsatly magnified ; (F) L^lnarla saccharina ; (6) Fucu* v«iiiculonm ; (w Ulva 
latiulma; (J) Rhodymenla ladniate: (K) Oladopbora ; (W Pol^^ee rotunda* ; (M) Orlfflthela slinpllclfllum. A, B, C, 1), and 8 enor- 
moufly enlaiged i F, 0, and H mnob reduced. 


Atga ar$ planU tf a 9tmpi$ typ$t 9uoH a$ i9ammti and miorosoopio forms found in stagnant pools. 
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hundrodft of ciliated individuals, 
connected by threads of prr^to- 
])lasm through the envelope, some 
of which are purely nutritive in 
function, while others Ixjcomefe- 
niprodiK^tive colls, destined 
to form new coloiiios, and others 
f'gaindi yidi? into numerous minute 
and active male elements, which 
are set frt?e to fertilize the ova. 
The filamentous grei'n algffi are 
higher forms, in which continued 
division results in single rows of 
e(‘lls s(‘parated from each other by 
transverse walls ((Jonfervoidcjui), 
as in Ulothrix, a long dark-green 
hairlike plant vi^ry common on 
stones in running water, which 
pro])agateH by means of motile 
Z(K)spores formed in certain cells, 
and set free to swim to a new site 
for a new plant, and also repro- 
duces itself by means of the fusion 
of two free motile s(ixual cells 
{uamdes). Or the filaments may 
consist each of a single continuous 
tulxi (Siphoneie), as in Vaucheria, 
(tommon in moist soil in green- 
houses, which has a highly devel- 
oped form of Hi'xual reproduction, 
as shown by the large quioaeeiit 
female cell {ooooniun) and the 
minute active male {antherozoUl), 
The so-called blue algte are incon- 
sjiicuous and degenerate plants, 
found in fn\sh watera. A common 
example is Analnena, which often 
makes the water ()f a pond opaque 
and dirty gre^en in colour, giving 
it a foul odour. It is among the 
brown and tlie r(?d algte or se^i- 
weeds that we find at once the 
largest and most differentiated 
forms, and the highest develop- 
ment of sexual reproduction. The 
common Laminaria, Fucus, and 
other seaw(?eds of British shores, 
together with examples of simpler 
alg® already mentioned^ are illus- 
trated in the actximpanying plate ; 
but for a description of seawwds, 
see that article. See also Diatom. 

Algaroba, a Spanish name for 
the pods of sov(u*al leguminous 
plants, principally those of the 
mesqiiito tret*, found Colo- 
rado westwards to ( Jalifornia and 
southwanis through Centmj Amer- 
ica to the Argimtine Republic. The 
pods form excellent focxl for cattle 
and horses, and are used commer- 
cially in tanning and dyeing. 

Algarotti, Count Francesco 
(171^64), scholar and critic; born 
at Venice ; his 'works popular- 
ized abstruse subjects. His NeM- 
tnnianismo per h Donne (1732: 
trans. into several languages) 
was praised by Voltaire. He 
travelled through Europe, stay- 
ing some time at Paris, Berlin, 
Dresden, and St. Petersburg, and 
was ospocially honoured by Frede- 
rick the Great. His poetry was 
mediocre, but his Saggi (essays) 
on art, etc. (1769), were influential 
in Italian literature. His Opere 
(Venioa 1791-4) were accorapani^ 
by a Lite by Mtehelessi. 
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Aljfarve, the southernmost 
province of Portugal;, mountain- 
ous in the N., but with a fertile 
coast belt on the s. Figs, alm- 
onds, olives, oranges, and vines 
are grown m the lowlands ; ce- 
reals on the higher ground. 
Tunny, herring, and sardine fish- 
(jries. The Algarves are noted 
sailors. Cap. Faro. Area, 1,879 
sq. m. Pop. (1900) 254,851. 

Algebra (Arab, a/ /etr), the 
science of operations with quan- 
tities, where the quantities are 
usually represented by letters {a, 
6, c . . m, n . . j), (?, r , . ?/, 
2 , etc.) and tlie operations by sym- 
bols (-f, X, -r, oc . etc. ); 'these 
symbols may themselves be num- 
bers. Algebra took its origin in 
arithmetic, and both studies have 
the same fundamental laws. But 
many ideas are original in algebra. 
Certain quantities (e.j/. imaginary 
quantities, such as thosipmreroot 
of a negative number: V - 1) can- 
not be entcrtolned by arithmetic. 
Every quantity, and every step in 
the working, of an arithmetical 
problein is capable of intclli^ble 
conception ; but algebra .admits of 
unthinkable quantities and opi'ra- 
tions. Vieta (16th century) first 
use.d letters for all quantities, 
and sliortly afterwards s>’mlK>ls 
were uschI for the operations. For 
a time the various ‘powers^ of a 
number were represented as xx, 
xjcx, etc, ; but when Descart(‘s in- 
dicated the ix)wor by a number 
(x-, xK etc.), the laws of indices 
were soon discovered, and it was 
by .subjecting binomials to the 
latter that Newton discovered the 
binomial theorem. The whole 
field of algebra is covered by the 
investigation of identities (or the 
methods of pre.senting an alge- 
braic €ixpressioii in various ways) 
and of equations. Algebra, as 
(jommonly Uught, is only one of 
many algebras. Hamilton, Gnuss- 
maim, and others have conceived 
algebras with different funda- 
mental laws, of which quaternions 
is an example. For the various 
algebraic operations, see the re- 
spective articles; also Chrystal’s 
Text book qf Algebra (1889). 

Algeciras, tn., pruv, Cadiz, 
Spain, the port on the bay op- 
posite Gibraltar (5 m.). Indus- 
trial town, with busy exixirt 
trade. The port is open and un- 
defended. Pop. (1900) 13,302. 

Algeciras Bav, Battle of. In 
the summer of lS)l a small French 
division of three ships of the lino 
and a frigate, under Koar-admiral 
Linois, had to anchor in Algeciras 
Bay. Sir .lames Saumarez, after- 
wards Lord de Saumarez, was 
blockading Cadiz at the time, and 
made a gallant attack (July 0), 
when, with the loss of one ship, 
the Hannibal, he succeeded in 
forcing the French vessels ashore, 
and in sinking five Spanish gun- 
boats. 
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Algemesl, tn., prov. Valencia, 
Spain, 24 m. from Alcira, 287 m. 
from Madrid, on main railway line 
to Valencia. Produces oranges 
and rice. Pop. (1000) 8,127. 

Algeria, or jyALoiiRiE, aFrench 
colony of N. Africa, which occu- 
pies the central portion of tlie 
former States of Barbary. It is 
bounded by the Moditerinnean on 
the N., the Sahara on the s.. and 
is separated from Tunis on the K. 
and from Morocco on the w. by 
conventional boundaries. The area 
is about 184,670,000 sq. m., but it 
would be almost OvS large again if 
its very extensive Sahara hintijr- 
land were incluflecl. The country is 
divided by elevation and climatic 
conditions into three zone.s, par- 
allel to the coast, but of different 
breadths .—(1) The Tell, or regi<m 
of forests and anible land : (2) thtj 
Steppe, or region of heimceous 
vi'jgetatiun and of pasture - land ; 
(3) the Sahara, where agriculture 
IS possible only by imgathm in 
c(»rtain limited sjxits called oases. 
Tlie coast, running nearly E. and 
w.j has an extent of almost 690 m.; 
it IS, on the whole, high and rocky, 
and prL‘sents little shelter. There 
are, liowover, a few large semi- 
circular bays. The orographical 
structure is determined by two 
series of mountain chainh, which 
form part of tlie Atlas range, and 
may be called the Toll Atlas and 
the Sahara Atlas. Neither of 
these forms a continuous ridge; 
the 3 r are cut up into a series of 
distinct mam/Sy separated by 
rivers or plains. The height of 
these 7ms8ifs is seldom more than 

4.000 ft., and docw not exceed 

8.000 ft. in any part. The region 
Ixitween the two aeries of moun- 
tain chains is oocupiiMl by hij?h 
plains, the altitude of which varies 
from 2,400 ft. to 8,‘.K)0 ft. The 
rivers are nothing but torrents 
(wads or wadies)y very frequently 
dried up. The waters of some of 
them are dammed up for irriga- 
tion. In the steppes the ninning 
waters liavo generally been unable 
to find an outlet to the sea ; they 
form the shotts of the plains, shal- 
low lakes where snow and rain- 
water gather in winter. 

Algeria belongs to the zone of 
Mediterranean climate, character- 
ized by the division of the year 
into two seasons— the rainy or cold 
tKjason (autumn, winter, spring), 
and thedry orhot8oa8on(summer). 
The climate fluctuates lietween 
the humidity of the Mediterranean 
and the aridity of the Sahara, the 
Influences of which vary accord- 
ing to latitude, altitude, exposure, 
etc.^ The result of this is a great 
variety of local climates. The 
temperature is very equable on 
the coast. (See Algiers.) On 
the other hand, the interior and 
Sahara are subject to great and’ 
sudden changes. The flora and 
the fauna, like the climate, are 
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Mediterranean. The trees and 
shrulw are for the most part ever- 
greens, the olive l)emg the char- 
acteristic tree. The forests are 
conl!b^)sed chiefly of cork-trees, 
evergreen oaks, Aleppo pines, 
cedars, and cypresses ; the steppes 
are covered with alfa or esparto 
rassand salt-loving plants;, the 
ate -palm, is the characteristic 
tree of the Sahara. 

Algeria has 4,739,3IU in- 
habitants, of whom 4,072,080 are 
nativevS (Berlxjrs or Arabs). The 
Berbers, who are Mohammedans, 
but do not practise polygamy, 
occupy principally the mountain 
ranges and the southern oases, and 
are either settled orsemi -nomadic ; 
the Arabs inhabit the plains and 
the ptepi^s, arc nomadic or semi- 
n<»rnadic, and occupy princ^ipally 
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wheat and l)arley) occupies large 
stretches of country. Tobacco (a 
growing industry) is extensively 
cultivated. Sheep-breeding is es- 
pecially imix)rtant. 

There are copper, zinc, lead, 
antimony, and mercury mines, 
and petroleum springs. The 
only minerals at present of real 
importance are iron ore at Ain 
Mokra and Beni-Saf, and the ex- 
tensive deposits of phosphate of 
lime, worked siiieo 189,3, chiefly in 
the Tebessa district. Tlie red 
marble of the ancients (£;?Vi^/o /la- 
tioo) was rediscovered near Kleljer 
in Oran in 1878. There ani numer- 
ous hot mineral springs, iws at 
Constantino. The native indus- 
try (carixjts, leather-work, arms) 
is on the decresuse, and that of the 
Kuro|jeans is limited to the j)r*e- 
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and extending as far as Tunis; 
lines branch off n. to the seatiort 
towns, and s. towanis the Sahara, 
Biskra being the farthest station s. 
The principal seaports are Algiera 
(the cap.), Bougie, l*hilippeville, 
Oran, and Bona. 

Algeria is divided into thn*e 
departments— Oran, Algiers, and 
Coiistantine.^ At the head of tlie 
country is a civil governor-general. 
The army forms the 19th corps 
(a)x)Ut 55,000 men) of the P'rench 
army. 

The oldest evidences of tlie pres- 
ence of man which one meets with 
in Algeria are the cut flints and 
the various instruments of pol- 
ished stone. The monuments 
called niegalithie, dolmens, men- 
hips tumuli, and eromlw^hs ar(‘ 
fairly numerous, 'i’he history of 



the western part of Algeria. The 
Algerian Jew.s, to the number of 
57,000 (1901), were naturalkod by 
decree in 1870. The European 
population numbers 684,000, of 
whom 292,000 are French, 165,000 
Spanish, and the rest mostly 
Italians and Anglo-Maltese. 

Algeria is essentially an a^rn- 
cultural country. The principal 
product is the vine ; fertile vine- 
yards cover 376,660 ac., producing 
annually more than 1^350,000 
gallons of wine. The ar^ and the 
output have trebled since 18 ^. 
The olive grows very well, but its 
cultnre, together with that of the 
date, fig, and other fruit trees, is 
capable of development. Markei- 
gardening flourishes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the seaports, and 
the cultivation of cereals (chiefly 


paration of agricultural pniduee 
(flour-mills and distilleries). 

Tlio total commeree of Algeria 
is fairly equally divided between 
imports and exjxirts ; it amounts 
to more than £*25,000,000. The 
greater portion of this commerce 
IS with France (70 to 85 pr cent.). 
Algeria imports from the United 
Kingdom to the value of £250,000. 
and exports to the same £550,000. 
Algeria exports wines, cereal^ 
alfa, toliaoco, hides, sheep, wool, 
iron, and phosphates; it imports 
cottons, cloth, tools, metals, coal, 
and colonial produce. 

There are some 2.200 m. of mam 
road, and almost 1,880 m. of rail- 
way. Tlie railway .system, (first 
section opened in 1862) consists of 
one long lino, parallel to the coa.st, 
Joining the large towns of the Tell, 


Algeria, the ancient Numidia, is 
the history of various succcssi\<^ 
oonqiiesta— those of Hie Plue- 
niciaris, the Romans, the Vandals, 
the Byzantinc.s, the Arabs, the 
Mediterranean peoi.)h*s of every 
race, and finally the French — 
which have Ixxm forced in turn 
upon the old Berlx»rst(x.*k, always 
persisting and resisting. The Tiir- 
kish government of Algiers, with 
its corsaira scouring the Mtxlitcr- 
ranean, and its prisons for Cliris- 
tian galley-slaves, lasted from the 
16th century to 18:10. France put 
an end to this by taking posses- 
sion first of Algiers and then of 
Algeria. The conquest was long, 
difficult, and attended by numer- 
ous insurrections. For seventeen 
years the Arabs maintained a 
vigorous resistance, and after 
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that tlio JiorborH coiitiiined tho 
striiKtflo. Till) imp<>*'t'a»t 
in the eoiiguost were tlio struirifje 
b^twtMMi Marshal Jiii^^caud and 
Alxl-el-Kader, finding in the sub- 
mission of tho latter in 1847 ; the 
conqu(*>st of Great Kabylia in 1851 
and 18r)() 7; and tlie risiiij; of 1871. 

8o(; Sir LamUirt Playfair’s Bib- 
iing. (tf Akivri it, from tho earliest 
times to 1895(1887; with Supplt. 
1898); Kxploralioih scientijique dc 
CAliferic (17 voLs. 1844 fd); Statis- 
tique trinimlc dc I'Alijiric siiioe 
1858; Proch-Verhaux du CiXtiscU 
Huftirirur, prtjoeded by VExponi 
tintuid of tho situation by tho 
i^overnor (annual) ; Ae(^ardo’s 
lUpertoire den Trfbus et Douars 
de VAlq^ric (191)9) ; Puhlicatiom 
dc CEcole Super {.cure den Lett res 
d’A/f/«r(ljeroux), lU pamphlets on 
A Ijferia pu blisheil by the ^oyerni )r- 
goneral for tho Paris Exhibition 
of 1900. Geojyraphieal works 
“Reolus’s NouvelJe (rhuraukic 
UnivemeUe {\u\. xi. 1880), the best 
j^eneral doscriptiun of Al^^eria; 
Niox’s (Uographlc physique (1885), 
and irkigraphic •mliialre (1890); 
Wahl’s L'Aiyeric (new ed. IM), 
the best popular book ; Leroy 
Beaulieu’s UAlij^ric et ta Tiininic 
(1897). For history — Mercier’s 
flint, dc f\ij’r(quc septcrUrioiiafc 
(8 vols. 1888 -IX)), eomplete, but 
very confused. For the Roman 
period —Ixisides the (hr pun fn- 
soriptionum Latimrum ^v^th the 
Supplenujiits, Giustoii BoissiePs 
VAfrique Houuiinc (1895). For 
the Arab period the best docu- 
ment is Ibn Khaldoun’s Hist den 
BerhPres (trans. from T)e Slano, 
4 V()ls. 18rd). For the Turkish 
peritxl — Do Grammoiit’s Hi at. 
d^Alqersousla f)ouUnation Tureme 
(1887). For tlu^ Frimoh period — 
I >e Raynaud’s A muden A bjerie tines 
(5 vols. 1887). On the eontern- 
porary native population -llano- 
te,au and Ijt3toum('Ux’s La Kabylie 
ft fen Goutuincs Kahylcn (8 vols. 
1872-8H); and Mascpi^ray’s For- 
mation den Cites ehez les Seden- 
taires dc PAlgPric (1889). 

Alghero, seapt. and episc. see, 
on w. coast of Sardinia, 22 m. a.w. 
of Sjissari : foiiude<i by the Goikj- 
esc. Coral fishing ; wine, olives, 
etc., grown. Pop. (1991) 10,741. 

Algiers (Fr. Alger; Ar. Al-gez- 
the islands’), (ja]). of Algeria, 
is situatcMl on the Mediterra- 
nean, alx^iit 500 m. from Mar- 
seilles (26 hrs.). It stands on the 
sea wal’d slope of high hills, and 
on the shores of a large stmii- 
eiix.*ular bay. The Arab' town is 
in tlm form of a triangle, of which 
the KasLili (fortn^ss) forms the 
aixjx, and of which the base has 
Iw^en rebuilt in an inuK)smg sea- 
front of mixiern architectures The 
modem town in no w'ay difft^rs from 
Kiiro|)oan cities. There are two 
large suburbs—St. Eugene in the 
N., and Mustapha in the s. Mus- 
tapha Sup^rieur is the residential 
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quarter for Kiiropeaiis. Algiers is 
joiiKHl to Oran, Constantine, Tu- 
nis, and otlier large towiiK by rail- 
way, and litw equidistant from the 
K. and w. boundariesof tho(xiuntry. 
An extent of about 10 m. along 
the bay is fringed with an almost 
unbroken succession of buildings. 


It possesses a ^>man Catholic 
cathedral, a military academy, 
obsc^rvatory, etc. With its ex- 
quisite climate, Algiers has be- 
come a favourite winter resort 
for Europeans. Mean temp. 
64T p. ; Jan. 54® F. ; Aug. 7ff* F. 
Algit^rs is one of the first pro- 
vision and coaling stations of 
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the Mediterranean, The trade 
amounted in 1900 to 1,327, OW terns 
of cargo; tonnage of lapping 
entered, 6,937,000. During the 
Turkish period it was the need - 
9 uarters of piracy and slave-deal- 
ing; wasbomliarded by Duquesne 
in 1682, by Lord Exmouth in 1816, 


and captured by the French. 1830. 
Pop. (1901) OT,400, of whom 26,700 
were natives. See Grammont’s 
Hist d'Alaer sms la Demincdim 
Turque (18^) ; PlayfaiPa Semrge 
of CXn8<«ridom(1884),andhisJ?aTMi- 
Jiook of Algeria and Tunis (1895). 
The department of Algiers (65,930 
sq. m.) had (1901 lapop. of 1,640,985. 



Plan qf Algiers, 
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Alsin» or AiMiNio Aqid, a sub- 
stanoe reaembliiw, albumin, but 
tkoji coagulated by beat i» ob- 
tained f^ni seaweed, chiefly the 
gen^ Fucus and Laminaria, as 
a precipitate after boiling with 
sodium oarbonate and adding hy- 
drochloric acid. It is used* as a 
dressing fdr fabrias and as a thick- 
ening for soups ana jellies* < 

Algoa BaVii an open l>ay or 
roadstead on the s.E. of Cai)c 
Colony. Here was the landiuK- 
piace of the 1,820 settlers wlio 
founded the prosperous town of 
Port Klizabeth (1820). The bay 
is expoi^ to the h.g. gales, but 
is largely used. ^ 
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Algol, /SPersei, was catalogued 
by Ptolemy lis tlie lucida of 
the Gorgon. It is the model 
‘eclipse star,’ varying in bright- 
iKiss from 2*3 to 3*5 magnitude 
in a period of 2 days 20 lirs. 40 
mins., through the interjxwitions 
of a revolving dark satellite. The 
light-changes of Algol, noticed 
by M()ntanari in lOlM), were 
methodically observed and ex- 
plained by Goodricke in 1783; 
and his occ’ultation hypothesis, 
diacu.ssed by Pickering in 1880, 
W’as siKM^trosciopically verified by 
Vogel in 1889. An imxiuality in 
the timekeeping of the pair, com- 
peni^ted after alxiut 140 years, is 
attribu^ by Dr. Chandler to its 
revolution round an obscure pri- 
mary in an orbit (Tossed by light 
m 1^ minutes. The opptxsite de- 
viations of the eclirises from their 
calculated times would, on tiiis 
supposition, be due to perifKlical 
alterations in the distance from 
the earth of the eclipsed body. 
M. Tisserand, on the other hand, 
«^*ounted for the disturbance by 
the spheroidal shape of lioth the 
bnght star and its compamoii— 
the diameter of the fii'st-iiamid 
wing aliout 1,0(X),000 m., and 
the latter 8^000 m* ; and their 
joint mass seems to lie just two- 
thirds that of the sun. i et Algol 
must possess far more than the 
^iar lumutesity. It gives a 
helium spectrum, and is now 
pur^y white. Al-Sflfi classed it 
m the lOtn century as a red star. 
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Algomn, dist, W. Ontario, 
fronting Lakes Huron and 8uT)e- 
rior. It IS very rich in mimmilfs 
containing large supplies of cop- 
per, silver, and nickel. Aix*u, 
!fl,p00,0(Xrac. Pop. (lOOl) 50,5uo. 
It IS traversed by the C.P.K. along 
its a. margin. The town, a sca- 
iK>rt on the n. chaflncl of Lake 
Huron, is the st)e of an Angli(!uii 
bishop. Pop. (1901) 3,o:i:k 

Algonkian System, in geol- 
ogy, the lowest of tiki stdimentai y 
nxjka (so named by Walcott iii 
1889, the term being now generally 
acriepted), lies below the Cam- 
hriaii rocks and abtjve the Art li- 
jcan. With the latter if is of Uni 
clasaififxl as the pre-Cambrian foi*- 
mations. They (tmisist of slati^s, 
quartzites, gnoisst's, and other- 
rocks. This stratum is often 
scarcely separable fi*oin that below 
it, owing to the degroo to which 
metamorphisin has pnH*et-(l(‘d. 
Near the great lakes of N, ^ViiKn-- 
ioa the Algoiikian formations have 
l)een fttill further motamoriihizeil 
through the intrusion of great 
masses of igneous rix'ks, and here 
occur some of the gr(.*atest .iron 
and copiKT dciiositsof the world. 

Al^onq^ulns, one of the main 
divisions of the N. American abo- 
rigine's, exti'nded from tin* Uocky 
Mts. to Newfoundland, and from 
Hudson Lay to .the Carol inas, 
though a considerable imrt of this 
area was (K^cupii'd by the lr» Hjuois. 
Til llKll there weni 93,319 in (Can- 
ada and the U.H.A. 

Alg;orism, or Aloouitiim, th(' 
Arabic sysUnn of nuniliers; a 
name derived from ‘A.l-Khari/.mi,’ 
the agnomen of Abii dafar iVlo- 
liammed, a inatliematicnan of the 
9th century A. 1). 

Aigraphy, a jn-inting proct'ss 
in wiiicn aluminium plates an* 
U8(‘d for the same puriMwc as the 
stone in lithography. 

Alguazil (Sp. fdfjvaci/, from A r. 
(?/, ‘the,’ and wazit\ ‘an ofHccr 
or vizier^’ or wazU, ‘power gi an ted 
by the king’), an interior ottieer of 
ju.stiee in Spain entrusteil witli 
the duty of smng the decision of 
a judge put into execjution. A 
special cuass, (railed 
iiuimreBy ia in diflfenmt munici- 
palities either hereditary or elect- 
ive; while the aJ^vmdes iMwtnx 
4 ire ordinary offiirers attached to 
a court of justice, 

Alglim, the trCHiS ivliirh were 
brought from Lcibanon for^ tlu* 
buiWing and furnishing of Solo- 
mon’s temple. They are (rorn- 
monly supposed to have Ikm'ii n*d 
sandalwood, but this is perhaps 
only th<i least unlikely of many 
and various identifications. See 
2 Chron. 2 : 8; 1 Kings 10 ill. . 

Al-Hakim II., caliph of Cordova 
(961-976), a patron of art and learn- 
ing. His library issaid to have con- 
^ned 600,000 volume.H, afterwards 
mrtitioned among various (X)l- 
kgesand the academy of Cordova. 


AI-Hakim-ibn-Otto (d. c. 780), 
A false prophet wdio came to MerV, 
the capitaVof Khorassan, in 774, 
He was suniamed Al-Mokanna, 
‘The Veikxl Om^’ Ixx.'ause Im al- 
ways wore a mask in public. 
Klooro made him the subject of 
his poem, Mokanm^ or the Veiled 
V rof)h et qf Kh omam i } . 

AlhamalAr. ‘Imth’). (i.lTown, 
prov. Murcia, Spain, 19 m. from 

ureia. Famous sulpliur springs 
frequented from aneient times. 
^I’he town stands at f(H)t of a groat 
clilF ei-ownckl by a ^loorisli eiistle. 
J*op. (IJKX)) 8, 4111. (3.) Town, prov. 
(Jianada, Spain, 22 m. from Gra- 
nada. 1 1 is romantically situated, 
is a resort of invalids, and lias Vieen 
famed for its nuMlicinal springs 
since. Jlomaii times. The upper 
town was damaged by an ('artli- 
(lunke in \m. l’o)>. (19<Ml) 7,(579. 

Alhambra (Ar. Kilaot et-IiH’ 
uioro, ‘ Ked (’’nstle*), the pula(!e 
of the Moorish kings id Granada, 
v\as (Tccted from 1248 to about 
13r)0. 'Die Knqieror 01iarle.s V. 
destroyed part of it, in order to 
build a n«‘Wer jialace. In 1812 tht^ 
French under Sebastiani blesw up 
(‘iglit of tlu* towers, and an caHh- 
(luake in 1821 did serious damage. 
Its restoration was eommeiiec'd 
by (^ueen Isabella in 1802. The 
Alhambra stands on a lofty ter- 
race, enclosed by a strong W’lvll. 
4’lie parts of the iialaee still stand- 
ing lie round two n*etangular 
courts- the Cowrt of tius Myrtl(iH, 
and the Court of flu* Lions, in the 
centre of tlu^ latb'r k*ing the cele- 
]irat(*d Fountain of the Lions, a 
magnilict'nt alabaster liasin snp- 
porb'd by tw(*lve lions in wliite 
marble. TbecbaracteristicLd(»oiny 
Motirisb ('Xti'rior gives ])lace; in 
the iiiteri(»r to gorigeous colouring, 
to tlu* finest carviiifr in st<uu*, to 
]ialmlike marble pillans, and to 
elaboiatc scroll-work (arabewpud. 
Tlu* other chief buildings ai’C the 
riiim*(i Aleazaba (/.r. the Citadel), 
tlu* Hall of the Ambassadors, the 
Hall of the Alumci'rragcs, and the 
jiail of tlu*- 'Fwo Sisters. Tlu*. 
S()Uth Kensington Musc’um con- 
tains a (.‘ompk'b* s(*riesof ino<lels 
of tile Alhambra; there is also a 
nujdel in the Crystal J’alaee, Ixm- 
don. See Washington Irvings 
Alhamhm (1832) ; .lones’s Phtm, 
Elenftiovs, ete., of thr Alhambra 
(1848); Murphy’s Arabian Au- 
timiifirs o/*Sj»am(18.')()); and T’jorv- 
mann’s .///<? Alhambra (llKKt). 

AJ-Hazan (965 16.‘19), Arab as- 
tiT»nonier and o])tician, was a na- 
tive of Hassora, but nfbTwards 
settlf'd in Cairo. He wrote a 
treatise on optics, whi(.*h wa.s 
translated into Latin, and pub- 
lishe(l in Bawl in 1572, under 
the title Optica’ The.naun/H, Hift 
wicount ()f the pow’(?r of lenses is 
the earliest known, and he is 
creditc^d with the firwt suggestion 
of spectacles. Kepler made (5on- 
.sidcrable uso of his wTitiugs. 

B-11 
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AU 

All (d. 6G1), cousin and son-in- 
law of Mohammed, was the first 
to believe in the mission of the 
prophet, whom he served as an 
intrepid soldier and able vice- 
Kerent. Ho iHJCiiine the fourth 
caliph, suciceodinK' Otliman (GojK) ; 
his appointment wtis the occasion 
of the schism between the Shiites 
and the Sunnites. Ali crushed 
his opponents. He was succeeded, 


AU Bey ^1728'‘73), a freed Cauca- 
sian slave in Egypt who gained a 
largo following among the Mame- 
lukes, and, having destroyed his 
rivals, assumed the title of sultan 
and renounccid the suzerainty of 
the Porte. He i^educed Syria and 
tho west of Arabia to his rule, 
but was diifeatod and wounded in 
battle near Cairo, and died a few 
days afterwards. 



The Alhambra^ or ^Bed Castle^ and the Court of the Lion 


on his assassination, by his sem 
Ha.s.san. 

, Allas (Tiate Lat.. ‘otherwise’), 
in common usage that part of an 
indictment describing a ])ri.soner 
who g(x?s under one or more 
feigned names, from the Latin 
words formerly used in the in- 
dictment, alias dictus. 


All Pasha, sumamed Thk Lion 
(1741-1822), pasha of Janina in 
Albania, Ixirn in Te^ieleni, of an 
old and noble family. For his 
services in tlie war against lliLssia 
and Austria he was made by the 
Sultan pasha of Trikala in 1787, 
and in 17tl8 he became pasha of 
Janina. From 1803 , he governed 


Albania, Epirus, Thessaly, and 
the southern mrt of Macedonia 
despotically. In 1820 the Sultan 
decided to get rid of him, and 
sent an expedition against ^im. 
Ali, besiegtki in Janina, defended 
himself like a lion ; but, running 
short of provisions, was forced to 
capitulate in 1822. In February 
the same year he was tre^her- 
onsly killed. Lord Byron visited 
him in 18011, and alludes to him in 
canto ii. st. 47 of Chikle HaroUl* 

AUbl. The plea of alibi in a 
criminal prosecution means that 
the person accused was elsewhcrci 
[alibi) at the time of the rx)mmis- 
sion of the caiine. If proved, it 
is conclusive; but it is a plea 
which is easily fabricated. 

^ Alicante, (i.) Province, S.E. 
Spain, part of ancient kingdom 
of Valencia. Arid climate, but 
one of the most fertile districts of 
vSpain ; almonds, oranges, olives, 
and pines anj grown. Lead mines 
are abundant. Pop. (1000) 470,149. 
( 2 .) (Capital of above prqv., busy 
Tx>rt(.)n Mediterranean, witli a fine 
harbour. Popular winter resort 
for invalids. Pop. (UKK)) iW,142. 
Exports fruit, wine, esparto, lead, 
(;opix*r, etc. 

Alice, tn., Cape Colony, 14 m. 
w. of Fort Beaufort and 42 m. 
N.E. of (.irahanistovvn. Near it is 
the mission station of Lovcdale. 

Alice Maud Mary, Prinokss 
( 1 - 78), G rand - 1) uchess of 
Hossc-J)armstadt (ni. 1862), thinl 
child of Queen Victoria. She took 
great intcr»*.st in art, literature, 
painting, and sculpture. She was 
much loved for miv thoughtful 
philanthropy [e.u. iu the Franco- 
(IcTmau war), and for the grace 
of h('r home life, shown in her de- 
voted nunsing of her father (1861), 
of her brother tho Prince of Wales 
(1871 ), and of her own children, in 
tending whom she c«)ntraeted her 
fatal illness (diphtheria). She left 
four daughters (Victoria; Eliza- 
Ijcth, widow of the Grand Duke 
Sergius; Irene; and Alexandra 
Feodorovna, the Czarina), and one 
son, Ernest Louis, who succeeded 
his father in 1892. See Memoir by 
Sell (Eng. trails. 1884 ; newed.1897). 

Alicuri. See Ltpart Islands. 

Alien. In most civilized coun- 
tries, an alien i.s one who by birth 
owes allegiance to a foreign power, 
and who has not taken the necas- 
sary steps to renounce that alle- 
giance, According to the British 
Acts of 1730 and 1773, every one 
is a British subject who was born 
in British Uirritory, or whose fa- 
ther or paternal pandfather was 
so born; but subsoquent events 
have rendered this to a great ex- 
tent nugatory. Thus, the grand- 
son of a British immigrant m the 
United States could not appeal 
for protection as a British suoject 
unless his father and grandfather 
had formally retained their British 
nationality. Formerly, an alien, 


AUenatlon 

in English and Scottish law, could 
not hold land, oven of leasehold 
tenure, although in Scotland spe- 
cial statutes wore passed (1558) in 
favour of Frenchmen and (1607 
and> 1669) of Englishmen ; but 
now, by the Naturalization Act, 
1870, all disqualifications ha ve l)een 
i^emovod, except that an alien can- 
not own a British ship, or hold any 
public office, including a seat in 
Parliament, or vote at any elec- 
tion. In England, he can ait on a 

i ury after ten years* domicile in 
England or Wides & 34 Viet, 
c. 77, 8. 8) ; but in Irc^land ho is 
absolutely disciualifiod (il4 ^ 35 
Viet, c, fe, a. 7), and in Scotland 
the law is uncertain [SMR., 1876, 
p. 180). A woman who marries a 
foreigner becomes an alien. An 
alien may become a naturalized 
British subject after five years’ 
residence, on application to a 
Secretary of State. A British 
subject bom of a British father 
outside the British doniinions, or 
a British subject who is also the 
aubjoct of another state, may 
make a declaration of alienage, 
and tliereby cease to be a British 
subject. A British subject who 
liecomes naturalized in a foreign 
state prinui facie liecomes an 
alien, unless he makes a declara- 
tion to the contrary. Under the 
Registration of Aliens Act, 1836, 
aliens must be registered on ar- 
riving in or leaving the United 
Kingdom. (8ee Domicile.) The 
British practice of granting pilot- 
age certificates to foreigrun's has 
recently incurred the disapproval 
of more than a hundred members 
of Parliament, who consider that 
we are thus training up a Ixxly of 
men who in time of war will add 
to the strength of an enemy’s in- 
telligence department. 

Alienation, in law, a transfer 
of the title to property from one 
lierson to another, by conveyance, 
and not by inheritance. 

Alien Immigration. Thoques- 
tion of regulating and restricting 
alien immigration came within 
the pale of practical politics in 
the United Kingdom on March 29, 
1904, when the Home S(?cretary 
introduced the Alien Immigra- 
tion Bill, based on the recomraen-, 
datiotiB of the Royal Commis- 
sion, which miiorted in August 
1003. State interference was de- 
clared necessary on the following 
grounds -That the number of 
aliens in Great Britain had enor- 
mously increased in the last 
twenty years; that, four-fifths of 
this foreign population resickxl in 
four or five centres, Stepney alone 
con^ning 54,000 aliens and their 
families; that overcrowding and 
strained relations with the native 
^idents had resulted ; and that 
British labour had^been largely 
displaoed. An important factor 
in the situation was the increase 
of orime amongst aliens in Lon- 
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dun. Thu bill proposed to give the 
Home Secretary power to make 
regulations for procuring particu- 
lars of character, proposed resi- 
dence, etc., of incoming aliens, 
for inspecting, excluding, ov de- 
taining them, and for forlndding 
or regulating their rc‘sulence in 
particular areas. Btrong objec tion 
was taken to this bill bec-aiise the 
grounds on which it was ba.s(‘d 
were not astablishcd by the facjts 
or the rufxjrt of th(3 coinniissiou. 
That rejx^rt shows that the per- 
centage of alien population in 
the United Kingdom is 0*6!), the 
lowest of any important country. 
Other objections were that it 
would deatmy the traditional right 
of asylum for' foreign victims of 
religious or political persixmtion, 
and that a dangerous system of ar- 
bitrary police interference would 
be established. The bill was read 
for the first time on March 29, and 
on J une 8 was sent to the Standing 
Committee on Tjaw. Opposition, 
however, was so effective that tlie 
V)iU was dropi^d on .T\ily 7. On 
July 12 a Criminal Aliens Bill was 
presented, but was not i>roc(*cd(‘d 
with. The total number of .alituis 
arriving fmm the Continent 
(whether in transit or not) dur- 
ing 1904 was 195, 3CK). The' t()tal 
number of aliens in the United 
Kingdom h.as liecui computed at 
286,!)|2r) (London 1’15,377), not in- 
cluding child?;en Ijorn of alien 
parents in this country. Most 
states reserve the right of re- 
fusing to admit ct'rtain classes 
of undesirable aliens, the most 
rigidly restrietiye acts obtain- 
ing in the Unitc'd States and 
Australia. The Unite<l Stales 
Aet of 1903 raises the head -tax on 
immigrants from onci to two dol- 
lars. The former ac^t ])roliibited 
the admission of Chine.se lalxnir- 
ers, persons iindcT agroennent to 
pcjrform labour or sc?rvicc in the 
United Statc.s, idi<)ts, insaiu\ 
paupers or iiei’sons likely to be- 
come a public charge, j)ers<3ns 
suffering fmin a loathsome or 
dangerous contagious discvisc', 
those convict(id of crime (except 
politicjal), TKilygamists, and iicr- 
fwjiis who nave lieen assisted by 
others to come. To those; edasses 
the new act adds epileptics, per- 
sons who have bc*eii insane within 
the previous five years or have 
had two attacks of insanity, pro- 
fe.s.sional lx»ggars, and .anarchists. 
In Au.str.alia there is a poll-tax t)f 
£H)0 on Chinese and colonrecl im- 
migrants, and by the Immigrant 
Restriction Act of 1901 yieraons 
who cannot write fifty wonls of 
a European language and .sign the 
same are inadini.s.sible, lus well as 
workers under contract, unless 
absolutely required by th(^ Com- 
monwealth. See Report of Royal 
Commission citfd above, The Iki- 
A^icn(S(x;ial Science Seri(js), 
Board qf Trade Return (Mar. 1905), 


Alimentary Debt 

Ailf, the first letter of the Ara- 
bic alphabet and of the word 
Allah, is used by Mohammedans 
as a symbr^l of the one God or of 
the unity of the Godhead, and is 
set as a monogram at the head of 
letters and other writings. 

Aligarh, or Ai.ighuh. (i.) Dis- 
trict, ^Teerut div., United Prov- 
inces, India, lietween the Ganges 
and the Jumna. Pop. (UXIl) 
1,200,822, ( 2 .) Town, cap, of 

,alM)vc, 47 m. of Agra. It ad- 
joins the town of KoiJ, ivhich has 
.a fort captured by T^ord Lake in 
1803. Tlore is a Mohamnmtlan 
A nglo-( )ricntal c( >llege, affiliated 
to the University of Allahabad. 
Pop., including KoiKlfK)!), 70,127. 

Alignment, in typography, 
means the placing of type-letters 
exactly in lino. This is a difficult 
matter when tyjicsof various sizes 
are intnKluced in the same line. 

Alignments, in archicology, 
arc row.s of menhirs or upright 
stones, usually in parallel lines. 
There are m.^ny in Brittany, 
notably at Carnac. ^ Tlio l)Ost ex- 
ample in the British l.slands is 
at Callernish, in the Hebridiian 
island of Lewis.. 

Alima, riv., French Congo, Af- 
nVa, r. IJc. trih. of the Congo; 
rises nc.-xr source of the Ojfow^, 
and flows N.E., then E., and finally 
E.s.E. for 400 m. to join the Congo 
(T 40' R.) 220 m. N.E. of Brazza- 
ville. The river is navigable for 
sonu' 2f)0 m. 

Aliment, in Scots law, the 
inainteuanee of children and other 
])(‘rsons who arc cmtitled to claim 
on the ground of relationship or 
marriage. Parents are Ixmnd to 
aliment their ehildren until of 
sufficient age and ability to .sup- 
l>ort tlicmselves — an obligation 
whicb extends to remoter de- 
.sc(‘n(lants. Children able to do 
so must aliiiK'iit their indigent 
narcMits or grand jiarcuits. A hus- 
t)and must aliment his wife whe- 
ther living witli him or not, and 
during divonx^ jirocux ‘dings, but 
not after divorce, unless tnc< hns- 
>).and was tlM‘ d(*fender, when she 
is entitled to hc‘r legal provisions. 
A wife with se|>arate tistato must 
aliment her children if the hus- 
band is unabh3 to do so, but it is 
not sc'ttled whether she is Ixmiid 
to aliment him. The payment of 
alimony may Ik* (uifurc(?d by action. 

Alimentary Canal, that pas- 
sage, bt'ginning at the mouth and 
ending at the anus, through which 
foorl passes in the coui'sc of eat- 
ing and digestion. See Mouth, 
(Esophaous, Stomach, Intes- 
tine. 

Alimentary Debt, in Scots 
law, a (lebt due by decree of court 
for maintenance - os of a legal 
relative for which, if it lie not 
paid, successive warrants for the 
impri.sonment of the debtor may 
be granted at intervals of six 
months. 
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Alimentary Fund 

Alimentory Fund, a money 
provision intended st)loly for the 
maintenance of the recipient. If 
the provision lx) reasonable in 
amount it is not arrestable, nor 
can it be claimed by creditors. A 
debtor, however, cannot alienate 
from liis crfHlitors his own funds 
as an alimentary provision for 
himself. In statutes rcjrulatin« 
widows’ funds, the provisions are 
usually declared to be alimentary 
and unalienable. 

Alimony, an allowance made 
by a husband to a wife, or by a 
wife to a hnsliand, in divorce pro- 
cocniintfs. It may be either (u) 
'pendente! it and will then amount 
to one-fifth of the joint income; 
or ih) pennajumt - -<?.{/. after a judi- 
cial wparation — and will then 
amount to not more than half, and 
jfenerally n(»t less than a third, of 
the joint income. It must be shown 
that the p(n*son aj^ainst whom the 
order is made has iTK^ans. 
Dkskution, Divout^K, and Hus- 
band AND WiKK. 

Alin, OSKAH (IIWC; VM)\ Swed- 
ish historian and statesman, wtus 
professor of liistory and i)olitical 
economy at Upsala, and loader of 
the rrot(iqtionist Conservatives in 
the Swwlisli Lower House. He 
wrote im]K)rtant books on tll(^ 
Hwedisb CouikmI of Htato in the 
middle a^'es (1872, 1877) ; Srerioes 
HhUma, /6V/(1877-8); Min- 
nfin nr Srt riges Nyare. HUtorin 
(1881-113); Svfj'ifjcH w'h Noryea 
T'raktutor (tlKlO) ; and several 
1k)o1vS on tlui union of Norway 
and Swc'don (l^ll-lllOJ), in whicri 
he warmly chami)i(m(Ml the na- 
tionalist Hwodish view. 

Alipur, a s. suburb of Calcutta, 
and tlie r(;Hiden(!e of the liouteu- 
ant-Rovernor. It contains many 
handsome buildings, a /.ooloi<ical 
garden, reformatory, and jail. It 
IS aciintomnent for native troops. 

Aliquot Part. One nurnlKT 
which divides another exactly 
without rtunaiiider is said to Ihj 
an aliquot part of it. Thus, M, 2, 

3, 4, are aliqm)t parts of 12, 
Ikhiik contained respcictively 8, G, 

4, 3, 2 times in it. 

Aliscans, or .Vukschans, a 12th 
century dmnson de oen(f of the 
Carlovinpian eyidc, which deals 
with the battles of Guillaume au 
Court Ni‘z against the Haracens 
and their emir AlxleranuMAlxlur- 
Kahman). The pcxmi, written in 
ten - .syllable lin(\s partly asso- 
naiutcd, partly I’hymed, atnnns de- 
rived ill title fr<nn Wysii vampi, 
a burial-ground near Arles. See 
Paris’s Lilt, d'li Moycn Age (1888). 

Allshan, Lkon (b. 1820), Arme- 
nian nationid p(X't and historian. 
His numerous works include CoU 
leM Poems (5 vols. 1867-67); 
Popular Songs of the Armeniwas 
(1867); a Universal Geog, (1854) ; a 
History of Armenia (1860) ; 2 vols. 
of Historical Monographs (1870), 
etc. He has also translatcx! Ghtlde 


Ha/rold, Schiller, selections from 
Araericayk)etry,etc.,and haspro* 
duoed a French version of Sem- 
pad’s notable Assizes of Antioch 
(1876), besides editing tne Arme- 
nian literary and scientific journal, 
the Polyhistor, and writing a Hist 
and (hog, of Armenia (If^), sup- 
pressed by the Turkish authorities. 

Alison, Rev. Archibald (1757- 
1839), second son of a lord provost 
of Edinburgh, where ho was bom. 
He held the livings of High Er- 
call, R(xldington, and Kenley 
(Shropshire). In 1800 he became 
senior incumbent of St. Paul’s 
Chapel in the Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh. He publislmd Essays on 
the Nature and Principles of 
Taste (1790), favourably noticed 
by Jeffroy in the Edinburgh Re- 
view^ 1811 ; also Sermons (1814-15). 
His wife was a daughter of the 
(Hilebrated Dr. John Gregory. 
He died at Colinton, near Edin- 
burgh. 

Alison, Sir Archibald (1792- 
1867), lawyc*r and historian, was 
Ixirn at Kenley, Shropsliiro, 
and in 1814 was called to the S(jr>t- 
tish bar. In 1822 ho became advo- 
cate-depute, and in 18.34 awsepted 
the sluiriffdom of Lanarkshire, 
which he held until his death. His 
Principles of the Criminal Law of 
Scotland (1832) and Practice of tho 
(Criminal Laiv (1833) still possess 
value. H is History of Europe from 
(he Commencement of the French 
Revolution to the Restoration of the 
Bourbons (\4v()h, 18:^1-42), though 
popular, f^annot rank as a classic, 
lx‘(jauso of the strong Conserv- 
ative vi(^ws of its author, and 
his suix'rlicial methcHls. Ali.son’.s 
other works aro; Polit, and Hist, 
Essays (3 vols. 1850), reprinted 
from BtackwocuTs Mag.; Prin- 
ciples of Population (1840), a reply 
to Malthus ; Life of Marlborough 
(1847); Lives of Jjord, CastJereagh 
and Sir Charles Stewart (3 vols. 
1861). See his Autobiography 
(1882). 

Alison, General Sir Archi- 
bald (b. 1826), a s(m of the pre- 
ceding, was Iwm in Edinburgh. 
He served in the Crimean war ; 
the Indian mutiny (as military 
secretary to Sir Colin Campbell), 
losing his left arm at the relief of 
Lucknow; commanded the BJuro- 
poan Brigade in the Ashanti ex- 
IX3ditiun (1873-4); was in com- 
mand at Alexandria (1882) during 
the bombardment, before Wolse- 
ley’s arrival ; led the Highland 
Brigjide at Tel-el-Kebir (18^); 
and in the same year was made 
commander -in -chief in Egypt. 
He published a treatise On Army 
Organization (1869). 

Aliwal, vil, 9m. w. of Ludhiana, 
Punjab, on the left liank of the 
Sutlej ; famous as the scene of the 
great battle of the first Sikh war, 
in which Rannt Si^h was de- 
feated by Sir Harry Smith, June 
28, 1846. 


Aliwal North, tn. and diat. in 
the N. of Cape Colony, bounded 
by the Orange E. on the N;, and 
the Stormberg Mts. on the W, 
Area, 1 ,330 sq. m. The town stands 
on the Orange E., 280 m. N? of 
E. London. Pop. U,D. (1904) 
7 , 666 . 

Aliwal South. See Mo88el 
Bay. 

Alizarin is ajSdihydroxy- 
anthraquinone, Ci4H0(O2)(OH)9, 
and is the principal colouring 
matter of the madder root, but 
is now almost entirely prepared 
synthetically by the following 
series of reactions Anthracene 
from coal-tar is first oxidized to 
anthraquinone, which, after puri- 
fication, is converted by fuming 
sulphuric acid into sulphonio 
acids. The latter an) neutralized 
by sodium carlKiiiate, and then 
heated under jiressuro with caus- 
tic soda and sodium chlorate, 
alizarin Injing precipitated from 
the product by hydrochloric acid. 
Alizarin is a rwl crystalline solid, 
and oweii its dyeing value to its 
}X)wer of forming ‘lakes’ with 
metallic hydroxides of various 
and permanent colours, according 
to the meUl employed. The hy- 
droxides in question, or ‘mor- 
dants,’ are pror)arod in the fibres 
of the material to be dyed from 
appropriate salts, whicri are of 
aluminium for red (Turkey red), 
iron for purple, violet, or black, 
etc. See Dyeing. 

Aljubarrota, vil., prov. Estre- 
madnra, Portugal, 63 m. N.n.e. of 
Lislxm. Here John Qf Portugal 
defeated John of (Castile (13^), 
and secured the independence of 
Portugal. Pop. (1900) 2, ()44. 

Aik, the resin obtained chiefly 
from the tcrcliinth or turpentine 
ti’ee, Pistaciaterebinlhus, a native 
of the Mediterranean littoral, espe- 
cially Chios. In its liquid state it 
is called Cyprian, Scian, Ohio, or 
Chian turpentine. 

Alkahest, or Aloahest,, a 
name used by the alchemists 
(especially Paracelsus) to denote 
an imaginary substance which 
should dissolve every other sub- 
stance. 

^^kall I Ar. term original^ ap- 

afterwai^s extended to the ashes 
of substances which dissolved in 
water, had a soapy feel, and effer- 
vesced with acids. Ammonium 
carbonate was known as a volatile 
alkali, as distinguished from sodi- 
um and potassium carbonates, the 
‘fixed alkalis.’ When sodium car- 
bonate (soda) was made by Du- 
hamel, in 173R from common salt, 
it was named mineral alkali,* and 
the potassium carbonate (potash) 
‘ vegetable alkali,* The term al- 
kali is now chiefly applied to the 
hydroxides of the ‘aikati nietals* 
— t.f. sodium, potassium, and the 
rarer elements lithium, rubidiiim, 
and cesium; but the carbonate of 
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Alkali 


these elemeute, suoh aa ammonia 
and the comiiound ammoniac or 
amines, are also included. The 
hydroxides are deliquescent, and 
very soluble in water; the solu- 
tions neutralise acids, forming 
salts, act corrosively on animal 
and vegetable substances {i.e, are 
caustic), and change the tint of 
vegetable colouring matters, or 
are, said to have an alkaline re- 
action. Exposed to the air they 
absorb carbonic acid, forming car- 
bonat^. Barium, calcium, and 
strontium arc known as the metals 
of the alkaline earths, and form 
hydroxides which are sparingly 
soluble in water ; hence the solu- 
tions are but faintly alkaline, and 
much le.% caustic. 

The history of the manufactm\^ 
of sodium carbonate from com- 
mon ^It is in itself an accxmnt of 
the rise and progn^ss of chornicAl 
manufacture in Britain ; and this 
industry includes that of sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acid, of chlorine 
and bleaching-powder— all being 
essentially connected. The in- 
creased p^uction and the reduc- 
tion in price of sulphuric! acid led 
to its general use, and to the rapicl 
growth of other iiidustric^snotaoly 
the manufacture of alum, and of 
sup(!rpbosphatc of lime for ma- 
nure. Cheap alkali made soap 
and gliwss cjheai); and with the 
economical production of bleach- 
ing-powder, cncion raged the cotton 
and linen industries and the pro- 
duction of paper. Thc! total capital 
invested in Britisli alkali works is 
about 12 millions sterling, of which 
2k millions is that of the Alkali 
Union, a cc^mbination of about 
forty of the largest pnxlucers. In 
1900 there were 1,182 works open to 
inspection under thc^ Alkali Acts. 
The annual prcxiuction is 150,000 
tons' of bleaching-powder, 225,000 
tons of caustic soda, 500,000 tons 
of soda ash, 200,000 tons of bi- 
carbonate of scxla, Ijpijides car- 
bonate of potash, caustic potash, 
olilorate of potasli, lx>rax, and 
many other soda salts. The total 
value of these substances oxccMjds 
7 millions sterling. In 1900, alkali 
and bleach of the combini!d value 
of £1,491,646 wc'Hj exported. The 
older, or Leblanc, process of manu- 
facture is divicTed into three 
stages : ^ 1. The preparation of 
salt cako, in which sulphuric acid 
is heated in iron pots with com- 
mon salt. Hydrochloric acid is 
evolved, and collected in ‘scrub- 
ber^’ or condensing towers, in 
which a de.soendiug stream of 
water dissolves the ascending gas. 
The mixture is then heated more 
strongly in a reverberating fur- 
nace, from which the product, 
salt cake, containing 95 to 98 per 
of sulphate of .soda^ is with- 
drawn. 2. The preparation of 
black a^, in which chalk or lime^ 
stone (20 owt.), slack or powdered 
coal (20 cwt.), and salt cake (SO 


owt.) aro mixed and intnKluccd exhausted ash, afterwards passing 
mto a large revolving iron cylin- on to fresli ash ; in this way all the 
der. 1 he cy under is heatixl by a ( arbonato of sixla is extracted wi th 
furnace, or by a Siemens gas - pro- a minim uin quantity of water, and 
ducer; the mass fuses, ami in about a strong liquor is obtained. The 
two hours IS empticxl mto iron tank liquor is Ijoilinl dowii to ob- 
trucks. In tlieory the rca(!tions tain o^irlK)nate of soda, which is 
Uking place.aro .simple; but ow- sold in three strengtiis (ij soda 
ing to impurities m the materials, crystals or wasliing-sixla (NaaCi);! 



Alhtif MaimffwJvrr. LrUunc- Prorean. T. 

(a) Vemel coiitjiinin;j »ulphuric iicul ain1 rdiminin wit ; (6) (’<imlftiHii»nr tdwor ; 


many by-prcxlucts are obtainod, IOIT 2 O), containing 37 fx?rcont. of 

and olack ash is a very complex scxlinm earix^nato, 2V() 

mixture, containing carlxaiab* of Tier cent, of real alkali ; 

soda, solublein water, and sulphide (2) 48 iier cent, alkali, crystal 

of calcium, which is insoluble. 3. carbonate, ctr refined soda ash, 

The lixiviation of the bla(!k ash, or containing about 89 to 85 ix*r (x;nt. 

solution of the sodium carbonate, of sodium carbonate ; (3) alkali or 

which is effected in vats, fresh stxla asb -‘,19 ixir cent, of carlxm; 

waterbeingusedtowashthenoarly ate and 58 per cent, of real alkali 
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(NaaO). The first two are pre- 
ferred for Bcourinjf wool and for 
domestie use ; but the 58 per cent, 
alkali has now larKciy superseded 
them for all other purixises. 

Caustic soda ( N aOl I ) is prepared 
from the tank liquor by boiling it 
with slaked lime. Tank liquor 
which is to be ‘ causticized ’ is freed 


per cent., and 77 per cent, of real 
soda (Na 20 ), respectively equiva- 
lent to 80, 90, and 99*5 |)er cent, of 
caustic soda (NaOII). 

The Leblanc procass has been 
largely superseded by the Solvay 
or ammonia-soda process, and by 
electrolytic prcKiesses. In the for- 
mer, sodium bicarbonate is ob- 




AfkiUi Manvfdcture. LMtnc ProccsSn--II, 

(d) Revolving cylinder coitt>iiiiliig chalk or limcntono, slack or iwwdcred coal, 
and bHlt cake ; (e) Furnace. 


from sulphide by blowing air tained by passing carbon dioxide 

through It, and then diluting it into a saturated solution of ain- 

to a sp. gr. I'lO. After Ixiiling monia and common salt in water, 

with the lime, the liquor is fil- and is then converted into sodium 

tered from the chalk sludge and carbonate by heating ; and in the 
e vaporated. I inally, tlie hot cau.s- latter, common salt is electrolyzed, 
tic liquor IS ladled into iron drums, usually in solution, with the pro- 

m which It Mluufie.s, and is dis* duction of chlorine and s^ium 

tribute to the consumer. Oaus- hydroxide directly, 
tio soda JB sold as 60 per cent., 70 The Alkali Works Regulation 


Acts, 1881 and 1892, require the 
registration of alkali and other 
chemic^ works according to the 
regulations of the Local GovOrii- 
ment Board ; forbid, under heavy 
penalties, the emission of noxiou.s 
gases, and the deposit or dischargi^ 
of alkali waste; and provide for 
tiieapiK)intinent of inspectors, the 
prosecution of offenders, and for 
inquiries into complaints by sani- 
tary authorities. 

The United Alkali Company, 
Ltd., controls the production of 
alkali in the United Kingdom. 

For further details, see Lunge’s 
Sulphuric Acid and Alkali Mami- 
facture (19C^); Thorpe’s Viet, cf 
Applied Chemistry; Lomas’s ilfan- 
uid of the Alk^i Trade; and 
Blount’s Electro-Chemistry (1901). 

In medicine, alkalis in solu- 
tion are used externally as rulie- 
facients, and as caustics in. their 
undiluted form. Dilute solutions 
of potash and soda relieve itching 
in skin diseasi^s; caustic potasfi 
dcstrojjs warts and corns ; ammo- 
nia relieves the pain of stings by 
bees, ants, and mowjuitfies, by 
Tieutmlizing the formic acid. In- 
ternally, ammonia is inhaled to 
relieve headache, os a restorative 
in shock, and, taken in solution, 
aids expectoration in bronchitis. 
Alkalis, tttkmi before meals, 
stimulate the secretion of gastrii? 
juice ; taken after meals, they act 
as antacids. They are given to 
increase the alkalinity of the 
bliMMl and to diminish the acidity 
of urine, with the object of pre- 
venting or removing acid deposits 
in the joints and urinary system. 
The symptoms of pinsoning by 
alkalis are generall)r like those of 
acids, but the vomit is alkaline, 
and there is no characteristic stain 
on the clothes. Animoiiia (^rts- 
hom) acts locally like iiotalh or 
soda, but may suffocate by its pun- 
gent vapours. /The treatment in 
cases ()f poisoning by alkalis is to 
give diluted vinegar, lemon juice 
in wat(?r, or any other Inglily 
diluted acid drink, in small, fre- 
quent doses; and later, when the 
alkali is neutralized, milk, olive 
oil, and demulcent drinlcs. In 
the ease of ammonia, .special atten- 
tion must 1x3 paid to relieving the 
respiratory symptoms, as by pla- 
cing the patient in a tent the air 
of which is rendered moist by 
steam. The stomach-tube must 
not be used. 

Alkali Lands, the name given 
to regions (as in parts of Wyo- 
niin{^ Nebraska, Montana, Utah, 
and New Mexicp) marked by the 
presence of alkali either under the 
ground or crusted on the surface. 
An alkali soil requires only a 
small rainfall, and irrigation is 
harmful. Many valuable estates, 
and especially an * alkali flat* of 
a hundred square miles near Salt 
Lake City, have been practioally 
abandoned owing to the increase 
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of alkali d\ie to heavy rainfall 
or unwise irrigation. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has 
attacked the problem ; the alkali 
soi^ are l)eing mapped, the source 
of the alkali determined, tho 
cause of the ticcumulation of al- 
kali salts shown, and the rational 
treatment of the lands (princi- 
pally by gypsum and drainage) is 
advocated. 

Alkalimetry, the qu.antitative 
estimation of the amount of 
alkali, is usually carried out by 
tvdding an acid solution of known 
strengtli to a given weight of tlie 
substance, until the 'colour of 
litmus, or some other indicator, 
shows the solution to k* neutral ; 
when, from the measured amoimt 
of acid that has been reuuired, 
tho amount of alkali can bo cal- 
culated. See Sutton’s Vohmdric 
Anidlym (18%). 

Alkaloids, nitrogenous organic; 
compounds having alkaline or 
basic properties. They occur in 
both animal and vegetable sub- 
staneos, and some have bt'cn pre- 
pared artificially. Most alkaloids 
are white, odourlc'ss (jrystallimi 
.solids coiniX)sed of carbon, hydro- 
g(*n, nitrogen, and oxygen ; but a 
few are liciuids, and contain no 
oxygen. They all eoiiibiiio with 
acids to form well-defined .salts, 
but have few other properties in 
common, though many have an 
acrid, bitter taste?, and most are 
powerful iK)isoiis. In eiuses of 
poisoning there is no (Hmunon 
antidote. The stomach must be 
cleaned out by eunetics or by the 
stomach-pump;, and, .sin(;e alka- 
loid.s are precipitated by taiinic 
jujid, copioihs draughts of .strong 
tea are sometimes used. Sonie 
of the alkaloids are antagonistic 
in their action — r.l/. strychnine 
and physostigmine?, atropine and 
morphiiuj— aii(l thus one may 
become an antidote for aiiothe?r. 
St'veral are valuable medicines. 
Therti are several characteri.stio 
general tests for tlie alkaloids, 
which are readily recognized when 
pure; but their detection in and 
separation from organic materials 
isdifficult, Gspeejially asntomaincs, 
thepoisonous compounds in putrid 
flesh and poasess all tho gen- 
eral characters of alkaloids. 

The best known vegetable alka- 
loids are aconitine, occurring in 
aconite ; atropine, in the Indla- 
donna or deadly nightshaele ; co- 
caine, in coca leaves; coniine^ in 
hemlock; daturine, in stramonium 
thojrn apple ; ergotinine, in erg(»t ; 
eserine, or phymstigmii^e, in the 
Calabar bean ; morphine, codeine, 
narcotine, and many others, in 
opium ; nicotine, in tobacco ; pilo- 
carpine, in jaborandi ; piperine, in 
pepper; quinim, cinchonine, and 
cinchonidine, in cinchona bark ; 
strychnine and hrucine, in mix 
vomica and St. Ignatius liean; 
and wofrme, in cevadilla. See 
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Thorpe’s Diet, of Chemistry, article 
‘ Vogeto- Alkaloids ; ’ and Wyntor 
Blyth’s JPoisons. 

Alkan, Chakleh Valentin 
Morhanoe (1813-88), pianist and 
comixjser, born in Varis, where 
ho studied under Ziinmormann. 
His corn iKxsitions include Marche 


Al-Khwarasmi 

Al-Khwarasmi, or Al-Kho- 
WARKZMI, Arab mathematician, 
born in Khoimsan, who lived at 
tho lx?ginning of the 0th century, 
He was librarian to the Caliph 
A 1-Mamun at Bagdad. A fter com- 
])osing two jvstronomical table's 
called Sind-Hi)id, based on the 









' Alkali Maovfaclurc. * * I 

Electrotytk' Procrgsit.p Siifur's, modifli'd hy -r " 1 

Rif n), ^ 

A is n tiuik with a satiiratiii Hnlatloii nf ('(unnion " - 

Milt; jiis ail uinor veasrl oxntiunini' tht»Hn<»(lfM (I, ji, » of ■“ * '*> "H. " 

ivt«irt-c!irlion llxed in the leail jdate f>. and Hii«i>ruded liy } 

the projertiiiif thuiKeH r, r, r «iii Ihe If.idi'ii tnl»es» d, f, /. ■ 

By Hieiuis of cxchiuigeahle hiipiMirtH , 7 , when the C ^ -> I. "1 ^ 

iinodoH wear down they iiniy l»e lowered in the l»ell hy ■ ■- P* 

in.HertiHB i.h<»rter anpiMirts. The catliode h »'on>(ist'< of her* -.-ft . _ 

layers of wire Rau/e M. in a riiiR 1 . ». and eoime.ted mut/; mn 

with the iiegativo eoiidiictor one sidi* lenta on tiie 
iKitt^iin of the tank, and the other is supjwnted on a 

liloek 1. On the ring .a diaphragm of aslM-Hfos niid pa r-nt paiier is placed, and the bell n ^ 

U then lowered U|h.ii it and filled hv ineans of tlie Hii-ln .. lo n level noiiiewhat aljove that of | 

thu liipild in A, The gla'-s liiiih m tif the siphon extends a little helow the anode ; tli iter 
liiiiiMM (of lead) dips into the veHbd «. which Is lllled with hnne to the level t»f the liuum 

tlie Ml. . . 1 ,1 . 

Caustic flodu is formed 111 the large tiiik ami chlorine ill the top of the hell, whence It ii 
eoiiveyeil away through the pi[»e />. The siphon ni, n has a pioliuigatmu r et(iuiecte«l with tin 
gaa pipe, to carry off any « lilorine which nia> eullect In tin* siplioii. 

If the Ihiuld in the liell u slmuhi fall too low, tlie siphon m, n iM-gins to act. The conw- 
nneiit loweiiiig of the level of the Ihpnd in « is'i'iints ll eluht > fa 1 . and releases the 
anchor t fnin tlie horse-slme inaifiiet n (one liinli of whli li nail (luaiitlty of nier- 

eiiry, into which a pm on the aiivlior dijis), and thus interrupts me eiirreni. 

Amnwitia-s'tida Prort-n {tfir Stdmv Touvr). 

The tower is built up of from IJi to 2.1 caxt-iroii cylinders, each ll ft 8 In. In diaineter, and 3 
ft. 3 111. high. The Isittom of eaeli cylinder has a central opening I ft. 4 in. in diameter, over 
which is placiKl a eoiicjive jierforated plate .supported on light stays. 
aiiimoiiia is force! li « iinn-kllii gaa enters at f*. and JW It Id 

;f the to Ight into contact with all parts of the doHcendtng btreaui of brine. 

The liquid, now full of crystalii of s din i hn loiiate, . dr wu oil at •• 


funihre, Marchetrumiphale, Etudes 
caprices, 25 Prilndrs. 

Alkanet, or A lkanna(/I nchvsa 
tinctoria), a plant of 8, Eunipc, 
belonging to the forget-me-not 
family. Its blood-rcfl roots yield a 
harmless red d.ye, used for colour- 
ing wo^s, perfumery, and wines, 


Indian system Sindha/nta, ho 
wrote an algebra (founded on that 
of Brahmagupta) which was the 
source of all subsequent medireval 
works on the subject. He was also 
author ftf tlu? first Iniok of arith- 
metic slmwing the Indian system 
of notation, 
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Al-Kindi, Anu Yithup, jnatho- 
matician and philosopher, iKim at 
Basra in tlu^ Dth contury. ^ The 
Arabs, who c*aU him the philoHo- 
pher, look ujk»ii him as the founder 
of their philos()i)liy. He wrote on 
almost all tlui sciences known in 
his day, and is especially distin- 
^yuished as a writ<’T on loikdc and on 
inatliematies, and as a commen- 
tator on Aristotle. See KlUis'ers 
Al- Kindi {jennnni dvr Philomijh 
der Araber (1857). 

Alkmaar, tn.. prov. N. Hol- 
land, Ncthc*rlauds, liO m. N.w. of 
Amsterd.am, <mi the N. Holland 
Canal (KU ft. deep). Salt is mad(‘, 
and there are ehe<^se markets. In 
1573 the town withstood a sie>re by 
the Spaniards. Po^). 18,275. 

Alkyl, the ifenm'al nanu* jjfiven 
to hyaro(‘arbon radicals, such as 
CH:{ (methyl), C«Hr, (phenyl), (itc., 
that play iruieli the same T)art in 
or>cani(; chemistry that the metal- 
lic elenumts do in inor^^anie. Thus, 
CH;{OH is methyl hydroxide, cor- 
responding' to NaOH (s(Klium hy- 
droxide), (^tc. 

Allada, tn. in kii\«<loniof Daho- 
mey, \V. Africa, 25 m. N. of Why- 
dah. I*op. 10,ui)lj. 

Allah (from Ar. <f/, ‘tlui;’ and 
ifak^ ‘worthy to he adored;’ c/. 
ll(5b. Klonk), tlui word used by 
the heatlnm Arabs to denote; their 
chief g(M.l, and which Mohammed 
adopted as tlie name of tlie om* 
true (iod. I’he word forms ilu; 
substance of the battle. -evy of 
Mohammedans - ‘ lifi Jlaha Til- 
allah!’ (There is no (Jod sa\<; 
Allah). 

Allahabad (‘the city of (Jod’), 
city and cap. of Unit(*d Prov- 
inces, Allahabad dist., India, 
on the 1. bk. of tiu' .lumna, is a 
municipal town. The fort stands 
at the an^le c>f the 3umna and 
the (lanjres. Tht*. ohi(;f f(;atures 
are (jroyomment House, with 
its parklike jjrrounds, tlu? Ijihrary 
and Museum, and the Muir Cen- 
tral College. A ma>,'niticent rail- 
way hridsf<^ spans the diiinna. and 
there; are two bridfc'(*s of jaiats 
across the CantJfes. The city i.s 
visited every 1 )ecemlK*r and Janu- 
ary by a (|uartor of a million of 
pilgrims, who eomo to l)athe in 
the Ganges. Tlu* fort and city 
wertj fouinh;d by Akbar in 1575. 
In 1857 it wjvs the scene (jf a mas- 
saci'e of British offi(;ers by muti- 
nous sepoy.s. A celebratt'd pillar 
which bears an edict of the gr(*at 
Buddhist (un^aTor Asoka (r. 24U 
B.C.) stands within the fort. Pop. 
(IIK)I) 175,748. J^)p. of district 

(lOOl) 1,487, !K)4. 

Allamandat a genus of plants 
of the Ai:K)cynace®. Several spe- 
cias introduced from S. Aim^nca 
are cultivated as hothouse climb- 
ers. The flowers are in general 
large and bright yellow. 

Allan, Davio (1744 -%), jMiinter, 
known as the ‘Scottish Hogarth,’ 
bom at Alloa; settled in Edin- 


burgh (1780); anticipated Wilkie 
in Scottish character-painting, as 
in i^eotch Wedding^ Highlmd 
Dmae, an<i Repentance Stool. He 
illustrated Kam.say’s Gentle Shep- 
herd. 

Allan, Sir Hugh (1810-82), 
founder of the Allan line of stoain- 
ships ; liorn at Saltcoats, Ayr- 
shin;; died at Edinburgh. In 
(;ai'ly life lie •m.^ttled in Canada, 
wliere his firm reached an emi- 
n(*nt position, lie was one of the 

{ )rojeetoi*s of the O.P.R., and W'as 
cnight<;<1 in 1871. 

Allan, ItoBERT W. (1852), Scot- 
tish painter of s(‘^scai)os, a pionetu* 
of the m(Kh‘m ‘Glasgow school,’ 
studied in Paris (1875-80), and was 
strongly influenced by Bastien- 
fit'page. He setthni in London 
(1881), and made hi.s mark with 
The Funeral of (kir I ^e. See the 
Stiulio, vol. xxiii. p. 223. 

Allan, Sir William (1782-1850), 
Scottish historical Painter. After 
nlm; ycvirsof travel in Jlassia and 
TurkcWi he settled in Edinburgh 
(1814), was elected ii.A. (1?^5), 
p.H.H.A. (18;T8), succecnled Wilkie 
as ‘Limner to the (jmxm ’ for Scot- 
land (1841), and w.‘is knighted in 
1842. Among his works are Peter 
the Great Tear.hing his Subjects 
painted forthoGzar), 
The Stirrup Cup (in the National 
Gallery, Edinburgh), and John 
Knojn Admonishing Mary Quern 
of Scots (engraved by Burnet). 

Allan, Sir William (18:57 
11K)3), Liljcral M.p. for Gate^sliead 
(I8!)3 llHKT), was born in Dundee, 
when; h<‘ served an apprentice- 
ship to an engiiwH'r, afterwaiiis 
f'ligagiug himsidf as a sea-going 
engineer, in which capacity he 
saile<l in a bhx'kiulo runner during 
the American (;ivil war, when he 
was eaptunsl and imprisoned. For 
fifteen years he was manager of 
N.E. ISfarino EngineiT Comjmny 
on the Tyne, which he left to 
carry on business at Scotia Engint; 
Works, Sunderland. In Parlia- 
m(;nt lie was-best known a.s a de- 
termined opponent of the use of 
tubular boilers in the navy. He 
was knighted in 1002. He wrote 
several volumes of poems?, includ- 
ing Lags of Leisure (1883), Sunset 
S())igs (1807), Songs of Love and 
War (1000), and also a Guide, to 
the Marine Engine (1880). 

Allan Line, British steamship 
company (the Allan Line and 
State Line of Steamers Company, 
Limited), was originally called 
tlie Montioal Ocean Steamship 
Company. It dates from 1852. 
Since 1859 there has been a 
w^eekly service with the chief Ca- 
midian iiorts, as well as with New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
several ports in S. America. The 
company owns a fleet of thirty- 
five st<;amers, aggregating 156,154 
tons, in .addition to the two new 
turbine steamers, the Victorian 
and the Virginian. 


Alleghdiiy 

AllantoifK a crystalline solid 
substance, C 4 H 6 N 4 OS, disco vei^ 
by Vauquelin, in 17iK), in the foetal 
fluids of many animals. 

Allantois, an important ftttal 
membrane by means of which the 
embryos of reptiles and birds 
breathe, while in mast mammals 
it is converted into the placenta, 
the organ by which the developing 
young both feed and breathe. At 
a very early stage in the embryo 
of reptile, bird, and mammal, tnb 
allantois ai)iKMir3 as a bud from 
the posterior part of the food- 
canal, and, rapidly increasing in 
size, grows out of the enibryo 
into a space provided for it by 
the amnion. It Ixjcomes richly 
supplied with blood-vessels, and 
in i)ird.s and reptiles comes to 
lie (!los(* iK'iieath the egg-shell, 
tlirough whose pores the respira- 
tory interchange occurs. The early 
stages of development are the 
same in mammals; but in all ex- 
e(;pt monotrernes and marsupials, 
the allantois and its blood-vessels 
later form a conneertion with the 
maternal blood - vi‘ssels of the 
uterine wall, thus constituting 
tlie jilacouta. At liirth or hatch- 
ing, wh(;n the lungs come inU) 
play, the extra-embryonic portion 
of the allantois becomes function- 
less, and is cast off ; but the inter- 
nal portion may persist as the 
urinary bladd(;r. This last fact is 
a link in the chain of proof which 
shows that the allantois has been 
(kwelopixl from tlie urinary blad- 
der of amphibians. 

Allardycc, Alexander (1845- 
96), author, Ixiru in Alierdoen- 
shk'e ; was sub -editor of the 
Friend of Mia (1868-75), after- 
wards editing the Ceylon Times, 
From 1877 to 1896 lie was imder to 
the Black wtKals, contributing poli- 
tical and literary articles and snort 
stories to Maga. Novels— CiYw of 
Sunshine (1877), Balmoral (1^3), 
Karlscourt (ISfH). He wrote also 
Memoir of Viscount Keith (1882), 
and edited (from tlio Ochtertyre 
}iH».) Srotlaml and Scotsmen in the 
ISth Cent., and Letters from and 
to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 

Alleghany Mountains. See 

Appalachian Mountains. 

Allegheny, (i.) City, Alle- 
gheny CO., Pennsylvania,, U.S. A., 
on r. bk, of Allegheny K., at its 
junction with the Monongahela to 
form the Ohio. (Pittsburg is on 
the opposite side of the river.) It 
is the seat of the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, founded in 
1819, and has an observatory. Pop, 
(1900) 129,^16, of which the foreign- 
bom numbered 30,216, or 23*3 per 
cent, of tlie whole. ( 2 ,) Riverof the 
E. United States, one of the head 
streams of the Ohio. It rises ift 
W. New York, and flows ^ in 
a general a.w, course to its jpno- 
tion with the Monongahela K. 1 ^ 
Pittsburg, above which it is navi- 
gable for small steamers for 160 m. 



JUleglMiot 

. Allegiance is the duty of evory 
subject to obey the lawful author- 
ity of his sovereiijfn. It is either 
natural or acquit^. The former 
a^es at the Inrth of a subje(.*t ; 
the latter is due from an alien 
who has Ijeconie a iiaturalizetl 
subject. There is also local alle*- 
ifiance--r.i7. tlie olx^dience wliieli 
a British subject in a fonjifm 
country is bound to render to 
the laws of that country so lon^j 
as he is there; and, convei'sely, 
that which a foreigner for the 
time resident in Britain 

must render to her laws. See 
Oath. 

Allegory (Or. alios, ‘other;’ 
agoreuo, ‘1 stxiak’), a form of com- 
position iti widen one series of 
events or qualities is treaUMl as 
typical of aiu^thor series of ev(ints 
or qualities expressed or und(;r- 
stcKm. The difference iK^tween 
alh^srory mid fable is a very clear 
and definite one. The fable exists 
for the sake of its moral ; it is 
an exemplitication of some truth 
of practical lif»^; and the mon^ uii- 
exjM'cted the quarters from which 
this exemplitication is hrouxht, 
the /greater its rm'Ht as a fable. 
Allegory, on the (»ther hand, laH'd 
not convey any moral. Jt is a 
typical rorimveutatiou of life, and 
is valued in proixirtion as its de- 
tails c()rresp<jnd with the d^^tails 
of actual existence ; while its chief 
interest consists in th(i orderly 
development of the analogies b(‘- 
twoeii the typo and the thing typi- 
fied. As a rule, allegory is used 
in ordc*r to impart some human 
interest to metaphysicial and ah- 
strac?t subjects. Il enco religious or 
moral tiwiliiug has In'cn its usual 
theme in all ages, but this connec- 
tion is not a nec4issary one. Nor 
is its use confim^d to libu’ature, for 
such pictures as Holman llunt’.s 
Light of the World are as much 
allegoritis iis Bunyan’s Holy War. 
Tho allegorical reference may, 
moreover, be double as well as 
single, though only at the risk of 
its effect! vemm Thus, iti Sp(»n- 
ser’s Faerie Quec ney Arthur stands 
for tho virtue Magnificence in gen- 
eral, with a particular reference 
at times to Loicest('r, and at other 
tirncH to Sidnw ; while Britomart 
siraifies both Chastity and Queen 
Elizabeth. The parables of Christ 
are sometimes all(.*go‘ries of the 
best type, as that of the prodigal 
son ; but others, such a.s the pic- 
ture of the Pharisee and tho pub- 
lican who went up to tlio temple 
to pray, are merely vivid tran- 
scripts of oontomrMirary or univer- 
sal life and character. A good 
example of the allegorical methtxl 
is contained in St. Paul’s refer- 
ence to the armour of faith (Ejih. 
6:m7). , 

vThe origins of allegory in Eum- 
p«m bterature arc to ixj sought 
in tl>e^writjilgs of Plato, ^yho used 
it in its simpler forms in order 
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to provide his pupils with a con- 
venient means of patwagti from 
the world of api)earance to tht< 
world of idi*aa or of reality. 
From him tiie method descends 
through Philo Judanis (H.e. 2(>-r>t 
A.D.), who applied it to the inter- 
pretation of tlie Hebrew Scrip- 
tures; to ()rigen(A.I). 185 2r>l),whn 
popularized it in connection with 
Christian theology; while its cmi- 
ployment by Pope Go'gory Ihi' 
Criiat in bis cjrtiimentury uii .lob 
stanqxid it with the approval of 
authority. A f iirther stagi^ is indi - 
catc*d by Martiaiius Caj^'Ila’s Xlar- 
riage of Merniry with Fhihlogy 
(4.‘i0 A.P.), wluTe it is employed to 
illustrate the medueval scheme of 
educatu >u. But its real flourishing 
dat('s from the conqxisition of the 
Lovuniiit (f thr ]{ose. 'riiis ceh'- 
briit(‘d work consists of two parts, 
the first of which, written by Wil- 
liam (le fxirris (^!. 1210), isan elnlio- 
ratc (‘X posi tion of the elii val ric idea 
of lovcq while tlu' second, by Jean 
de Meung(12(i0-lll20), is an ironical 
travesty of the whole system. This 
work, wiiich was translated and 
imitated by Ohaun'r, inlineneiHl 
through him the; whole (xuirse of 
English ]HX‘try for two ccnturiivs, 
supplying not only its main mo- 
tive is, but the V(‘ry details of its 
ixietical machinery. For tlu^se 
two hmidred years our poets do 
little but rcjieut the story of the 
dream, thegardtui, the siege t)f the 
castle of love, and the temple with 
the names of faithful lovers in- 
.scrilx'd on it. It is only ixissiiile 
liere to iiMlieateth(Miamcsuf Lyd- 
gate*, Hc^nryson, James I, of S(;c)t- 
land, (laviri Dougl.'is, William 
Dunbar, and St<*phon Hawes. (See 
articles un(U*r thew*names. ) Mi'an- 
while, however, Langland, in his 
Vision of Piers Pfnwman (K102), 
had adapted allegory t<> the piir- 
TXiso of moivil and social satire. 
The form now pass'd under the 
hands of 8|x*ns(*r, who, in his 
Faerie Qaecne. (I5J)0), axiplicil it 
to the dweriptiou of Aristotle’s 
twelve virtiu‘s. A new sciuml 
brauclu's off from Sixmser, the 
most prominent prixluctions of 
whi(ih were Giles Fletcher’s 
Christ's ViHtrry and Triinnjth 
(1(510), and Phineas Fhjtcher’s 
Purple Island (l0:i;i), the lattiu* 
lieing an t‘lalM)rate (je.seription of 
the human iHxly. Meantime alK*- 
gory had run its course in the 
drama. Allcgorii^id figures had 
always apxx*ared in the miracle 
plays, and the .separation of the 
allegorical^ from the historical 
elements in these resulb^d in 
the morality plays of the early 
IClizabethan era, which dist!uss 
problems of human life by mc'aiis 
of such highly generalized figiims 
as Juventu-s Mundus, Freewill, 
etc. The morality in turn, when 
its brief course was run, handed 
over its allegorical machinery to 
the masque, with such changtxs 
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as the transition from moral 
teaching to cxmrt compliment 
rcndercid indispensable. Since 
the decay of tho SpHinserian 8cho(J 
\ye have had no regular Eng- 
lish scluxd of allegory; but the 
numerous indc|)ondent works 
of this s{x*e,ies which liave ap- 
l»cai*ed einhraee some of tho finest 
comiH)sitions of the clas.s in the 
world, and ^\Hdl exemplify it^ 
range of application. Wo havo 
tlu> alk'gory of rcligicnia experi- 
t'nee in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress (1(578) and liis Holy War 
(1<5S2); tho allegory of ixditical 
.satire in Dryd(*u’s Absalom mid 
Adiitophd (1(581), and of religious 
deliate in his Hind and Panther 
(H587); and the all(*gory of scho- 
lastic and (‘celesiastical .satim re- 
sptictively in Swift’s Battle of the 
Books and The Tale <f a Tnh 
( 17<J4). ( )f later (ixani plt?s wo liave 
had Addison’s Vision of Mirza 
{Spectator, No. IHU), and Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence (1748); while, 
in our own day, Tennyson’s Idyll s 
of the King is inc‘ant to contain 
benealli its apix*arance of a heroic 
jioein a r(‘firesentation of tho eter- 
nal war betw(‘en flesh and spirit 
in human life. See Ooiirthone’s 
History (f Fnglish Poetry y vol. i. 
(ITO); Saintsl Miry’s Flourishing 
of Momnnee aid Rise of Allegory 

Allegretto, an indication ()f 
t^mpo in music, is a dirnimitivo 
of allegro, and signifies a slower 
movement than allegro, but not 
so shnv JUS andante. 

Allegri, Antonio. Sec Doit- 

KKGGIO. 

Allegri, Gukoouio (15(10-1652), 
eomiX)scr, born in Roiin*, is re- 
mombered solely for a fannais 
Miserere for nine voices which is 
still sung during Holv Week in 
the Sistine (Jhjqx'l. It wjis thi.s 
piece that Mozart, wh(*n a boy 
of fourteen, wrote* (lown from 
ineinory after h(‘ariMg it onl,\ 
once. 

Allegro, a innsieal term sig- 
nify iiig a (piick, lively rate of 
movemmit, iwsirly iutermediaUi 
betwisui andante and presto, is 
frecpu'ntly nuKlified by the addi- 
tion of other \vords, such fis al- 
legro vivace, allegro mol to, allegro 
eon brio, etc. Also used for the 
nanie of a ]jiece‘ of music, Hii(*h as 
Chopin’s Allegro de Concert, Op. 
4G, or for the first movement of a 
sy ill plumy. 

A Heine, J<>ski*h (1634^58), 
nonconformist ilivine, especially 
notcAvorthy for his An Alarm to 
the Unconverted (1672, n*X)rintod aa 
A Sure Cuide to Heaven)', bom 
at Dcviz(*H, hut lalnnired chiefly 
at the Church of St. Mary, Mag- 
dalene, Taunton, from which he 
and tho rector (George Newton) 
were eje(jted in 1662. Released 
two years later, he continued his 
ministrations amidst much p^'r- 
.*4ecutioii. 
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AllMtrea 


Allelne, Richauu (1611-81), 
Puritan clergyman, and author 
of many lK)oks on pratitical reli- 
gion ; born at Jlitehcat, Somerset ; 
was for tvvcmty years rector of Bat- 
corn l)e, and after being ejeetiMl in 
1002, faithfully preached as occa- 
sion offered, llis chief work is 
Viiidicm rietatis (KiOJl). 

Alleine, William (1614^77), 
younger brother of the alK)vo, was 
for many yeai-s cruelly persecuted 
by the Cavalie.re, and wjia ejected 
in 1W»2 when vicar of Blandford, 
but continued his work in Bristol, 
and in Yeovil, Somerset, where 
he died. Among Alleine’s works 
are two l)ooks on the rnilhmnimn, 
which reflect his modesty, piety, 
and Icaniiiig. ^oe Hutchins’s 72c- 
searches at Blanil/ord aiul Yeovil 
and Ditckeat. 

Alleluia. Se(; Hallklujah. 

Allemande, one of the nioye- 
inonts of a musical conipositicm 
termtid a suite. It is usually in 
common tiirni, and (jonsists of two 
arts frequently of equal length, 
ut the se(;ond may txi longer - 
eatdi of which is r(q)eated. Also 
a German national dance, of 
Swabian origin, in triple time, as 
well as of another form of dance 
in double time; hut neither of the 
latter lx*.ars any relation to the 
allomandc of a suite. 

Allen, Bog ok, large tract t)f 
red lx)g in the centre of Ireland, 
stretching efust of the Shannon, 
and from theSlieveblooin Mts., on 
the border of (Jueen’s Co,, north- 
ward to the parallel of Mullingar. 
In its more restricted application 
the name I’efers to the peat lands of 
King’s Oo. and KildanL The p(\at, 
20 or 30 ft, d(MU), vari('s in oharac;- 
ter from the moss of the surface to 
the lignite of the deep(;st .strata. 
Stumi)s of oak {‘corkers’) and 
pine trunks are found in tlu; lower 
layers, tlnsir r(K)ts Ixung in the 
underlying clay. Het^ Kinahan’s 
Manual of Oeol. of Jrelaml, (;h. xvi. 

p. 1 (1878). 

Allen, Lough, a pear-shaped 
lake Ix^tween the counties of Ros- 
common and Leitrim, Ireland, in 
the course of the Shannon, chiefly 
in Ros(!ommon. Lcmgth, about 5 
m.; great(\st breadth, alxmt 3 m. 

Allen, 0 HAKl.KS (xUANT BlATU- 
FINDTE, best known as ‘Grant 
Allen’ (1848-00), novelist and sci- 
entist, was born at Alwington, 
near Kingston, Canada. He was 
for a short time professor of 
mental and moral philosophy in 
a negro college in Jamaica; but 
the college proving a failure, he 
returned to London, where he 
devoted himself to literature. 
His early publications, chiefly 
sciontifle works, had little or no 
sala and he was compelled to turn 
to fletipn, publishing over thirty 
novels in fifteen years— light and 
easy in style, and displaying a 
keen insight into life ana char- 
aoter. In magazine articles Grant 


Allen displayed a happy knack 
of conveying scientific instruction 
in a popular and lively manner. 
Tke Woman Who Bid (1895), a 
‘ problem ’ novel, was eagerly r^ 
by the public, but condemned, and 
soon sank into oblivion. Among 
his other works are The British 
Barbarians (1896), a satii’c on the 
existing so<nal system ; Postpran- 
dial Philosophy (1894); Evolution 
of the Idea of CM (18J)7); The 
Lower Bhpes (1894). His Life w'as 
written by K. CkKld (IIKX)). 

Allen, Ethan (1738-89), Ixirn 
at Litchfield, in Connecticut, 
U.S. A. ; present at the capture of 
Fort Ticonderoga in 1775; accom- 
panied Montgomery to Canada, 
where he was taken prisoner, and 
not released till 1778. He wrote 
Reason the (vtUy Oracle of Man 
(1784). See Life by l)e Buy (185:^). 

Allen, .Fames L/Une (1849), nov- 
elist, Ixjru in Kentucky, U.S. A., 
was professor of Latin and higluT 
English at a Virginian college, 
but devoted himself entirely to 
literature aftc'r 188j5. llis stories, 
which are distinguishe<i hy exqui- 
site p(*rcoption, and deal chiefly 
witli 8cene.s and charactc^rs of 
Kemtueky, include The Kentucky 
Cardimd (1894), Afterjiuith (1895), 
A Snnimcr in Arcady (1890), The 
(■koir Invisible (1897), The Mettle 
oftli e Pasta rc (llKXl), and nunu^rous 
sliort .stori(\s. 

Allen, Joel Asaph (18:48), natu- 
ralist, horn at Springfield, JVFass., 
U.S. A.; aeeompanitxl Agassiz to 
Brazil (lf>05); as.si.stant in ornith- 
ology at Cambridge (U.S. A.) 
Mnseum of Comparativt^ Zoology 
(1870), and curator in New York 
Museum (If^); author of The 
America?!, Bisons{]Hih), and w;orks 
on Americjin Rodentia and Pinni- 
iHxlia. 

Allen, .loHN (1771-1843), au- 
thor ; made himself indispfm.sable 
to Jxjrd Holland hy aiding him 
with historical niatcrial for his 
sp(x^(*hes. His chief writings are 
on C. »1. Fox, and on constitu- 
tional hi.story; the best known 
is an Inquiry into the Rise and 
Growth of the Royal, Vrerogative 
in England (183j0), Contributed 
political and historical articles 
to the Edinbiirgh Rcvi(no, See 
Princess Marie Litichtenstein’s 
‘Holland House,* Gent, Mag,,, xx, 
(1843). 

Allen, Karl Ferdinand (1811- 
71), Danish historian ; after three 
years of European travel for pur- 
Iioses of hi.storical re.search, re- 
turned to Copenhagen to become 
in 1851 privat-docent^ and in 1862 
profe.saor of history and archse- 
ology of N. Europe at the uni- 
verei ty. His democratic opinions 
gained ^\^de influence through his 
Haandhog % Fddrelandcfs His- 
for/e— ‘ Manual of Danish His- 
tory* (1840). His History of the 
Three Northern Kingdoms, IWI- 
16SS, is of great value. 


Allen, Ralph (1694-1764), Eng- 
lish philanthropist, known as ‘the 
man of Bath ; * made a fortune by 
devising and farming a ixistal 
system from town to town^in 
England and Walc^ (lir20). Up 
to 1764 his pn>fit8 from this source 
averaged £12,000 a year. He was 
the friend of Pope and of Fielding. 
The latter used him os the proto- 
type of Squire Allworthy in Toni 
Jones, and dedicated Amelia to 
him. Ho was one of the most 
benevolent men of his time. 

Allen, Thomas (1542-1632). 
mathematician, philosopher, ana 
antiquary; bom at Uttoxeter; 
was a great collector of mss. on 
astronomy, astrology, etc., some 
of which are praserved in the 
Aslimolean collections in the Bod- 
leian Library. The vulgar of his 
time regarded him as a magician. 

Allen, William (15324)4), car- 
dinal, had to flee from England 
owing to his zeal for the Roman 
Church. H(j fouiidexi.(1568) the 
R.C. Theological English College 
in Douay, at which he lx3cam(i a 
professor (1576), and hy which a 
regular mission was maintained 
in England. He supported Philip 
II. of Spain in his pretensions to 
the English throne, and was mode 
a cardinal in consequence (15^). 
Seti Records of the Eng, Catholics, 
vols. i, and ii. 

Allende, See San Miguel db 
Allende, 

Allensteln, tn., prov. of E. 
Prussia, 81 m. by rail h. of Koniga- 
berg, with sawmills, bnjweries, etc. 
Pop. (I88i5) 11,555; (1900) 24,295. 

Allentown, city, Pennsylvania, 
U.S. A., the cjounty seat of Lehigh 
CO.; situated on liehigh R., about 
60 m. from Philadelphia. It is a 
large manufacturing place, with 
furniture facitoriea, inm foiuidrie.s, 
blast furnaces, silk and woollen 
mills, shoo factories, etc. Here 
arc Muhlenlxirg College (1867) and 
Allentown College for Women. 
Up to 1838 it was known as North- 
ampton. Pop. (1900) 35,416. 

AlleppI, Aulapolat, or Alla- 
palli, chief seapt. in the Travan- 
core State, Madras, India, 33 m. s. 
of Cochin. A natural mud-bank 
affords safe anchorage in the 
roughest weather (anchorage 3J- 
4i fathoms). Its exiwrts are 
coffee, (cardamoms, ginger, pep- 
jx^r, cocoa-nuts, and coir (cocoa 
fibre). Pop. over 25,000. 

Allerlon, a heraldic term de- 
noting a bird— an eagle or a mart- 
let (martin or martinet)-;without 
beak nr claws, with wings ex- 
panded. 

Allestree, Richard (1619-81). 
English royalist divine, who took 
up arms in the civil war. After 
the restoration he was made chap- 
lain to the king and professor of 
divinity at Oxford (1663), and in 
1665 provost of Eton. He wrote 
Privileges of the University of (Isc- 
ford (1^7), and some Sermons, 



Alleyn 

Alleyn, Edwabd (1566^1626}, 
actor, and founder (1619) of Dul- 
wich College, was bom in London. 

an actor, as an owner and 
builder of theatres, and as Ixjar- 
master to the king, he acquired 
great wealthy by means of which 
he raised himself to a distin- 
guished social position. Sec 
Collier’s Me'imin of Mw, Alleyn 
(1841), and Alleyn Papers (1^3) 
corrected by Warner’s catalogue 
of MSS. and muniments at Dul- 
wich College (1881). 

All Fools\ Day, the Ist of 
April, when it is customary to 
play tricks on one’s friends, such 
as sending them on fruitless or 
impossible errands. In Scotland 
jihe victim is called a goit>A;(cuck(x)), 
in France unpoisson d'Avril (an 
April fish). The custom is of un- 
known antiquity, 

Allgemelne Zeitung. This 
newspaper, which is one of the 
most widely reputed in Ger- 
many, is published daily in Stutt- 
gart, Sunday included. Tt was 
founded in 1778, by the publisher 
Johann Friedrich Cotta. In 1803 
the issue of the paper was for- 
bidden by the Herzog^ of WUrteni- 
berg^ and Cotta transferred the 
publishing office to Ulm. and in 
1810 from Ulm, which had beooin (3 
part of the state of WUrtemberg, 
to Augsburg. It was in the lattiu’ 
city that the Allypneine Zeitmij 
first attained the influential posi- 
tion which it .still commands. In 
later years the headquarters of 
tlie journal were changed again— 
to Munich in 1882, and back to 
Stuttgart in 1889, when the whole, 
publishing business of the house 
of Cotta passed into the hands 
of the Krone Brothers. Ilubor, 
the first editor, died in 1804, and 
was succeeded by Karl Stegmann 
(1804-37), Gustave Kolb (1837- 
^), A. Altenhofer (1803 70), Otto 
Braun (187l>-8il), and Hugo Jacobi, 
the present editor. The A llgcvieine 
Zeitung began as an organ of in- 
dependent Liberal opinion; but 
though it still has pronounced 
opinmns on political and religious 
questions, its tendencies are no 
longer distinctively Liberal. A 
prominent and much- valued fea- 
ture of the paptir is the scientific 
supplement published twice a 
we^k, to which the most distin- 
guished German authors and men 
of science have contributed. 

All-ha11ows*tlde. See All 
Saints’ Day. 

Allia, a trib. of the Tiber. The 
Gauls routed the Roman anny on 
its banks in JlOO b.c., before their 
capture of the city. The dies 
AUiensisi^dny of the Allia’) was 
always an unlucky day in the 
Roman calendar. 

AlliaceoasPlantsJLat. oMium, 
'garlic’) have the characteristic 
sme’l and taste of the onion or 
garlic onion, garlic, leek, 
shallot, chives. 
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Alliance (Intbunational), a 
naine given to a union U‘t\vcen 
nations of independent rank for 
the purpose (if offtmee or dehairo, 
and iLSually contraf;ted })y sL'ceifle 
tmaty or agreement. The objects 
of the combined action usually 
stated definitely, and the woril 
‘alliaime* is not appliinl to an 
in(kfinit(} mutual understanding 
which does not bind the ccaitraet- 
ing powei-s to active interforenee 
on Ixjhalf of each other. The chief 
alliances mentioiKHl in history are : 
(1) the Triple Alliance (i(i88) of 
Britain, Swedim, and the Nether- 
lands against France; (2)tlio Quad- 
ruple Alliance (1718) of Britain, 
Holland. France, and Austria 
against Snain; (3) the Holy Alli- 
ance (1815) of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia against ]M»ssible n'volu- 
tions; (4) the Alliances (1854) of 
Britain, France, Sardinia, and 
Turkey against Russia.. Among 
(‘xisting political combinations 
there arc the Triple Allimw^e of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, and 
the Dual Alliance of France and 
Russia, nominally for the piirpo.s(3 
of en.suring tlie iK‘a(?o of Europe ; 
while the most n^cent alliance is 
that bt3twe(‘n Britain and Japan 
(1902) forsi*curing combinc'd action 


Alligator Liiard 

Allibone, Samuel Austin 
(1810-89), American bibliograplier, 
and csompiler of the well-known 
Diet, of English Literature and 
British and American Authors (3 
vols. 1854-70-71). A supplement 
(2 vols. 1891) was i.sHuea by Dr. 
Jolm Kirke. His other woi’ks 
include Poetical Quotations (1873) 
and Prose Quotations (1870). 

Alller. ( 1 .) Departimmt (2,822 
.sq. m.) of Central France; its 
cap., Moiilins, is 103 m. s.8.w. of 
Paris (194 by rail); it contains 
some of the most fertile districts 
of France. All cereals, fruits, 
and roots of the temperate zone 
grow well ; th(?ro are rich mead- 
ows, large forests, and good fish- 
ing. Coal is mined at Coninumtry, 
Doyet, and other phvics ; iron, 
nianganes(‘, antimony, and copper 
in odier i)arts. The celebrated 
mineral watens of‘ Vichy come 
froTuthiadenartment. Pop. (1901) 
422,024. ( 2 .) Rivtir, rising among 
the mountains of Lpz^i*e, flows N. 
and joins the Loire. Length, 
233 m. 

Allies, Thomas William (1813- 
1903), ecclesijistic and author, took 
orders in the English Church, but 
in 185<J hei;anic a convert to Rome. 
His marriage excluded him from 



Chiiusc Alligator. 


ill China and maintaining the ter- 
ritorial inh’grity of that emjiirc 
and of Kor(*.a. See Ang lo- J apan- 
EsB Treaty and Treaty. 

Alliance Israelite Unlver- 
sellei a .society founded in 1800, 
in Pari.s, for the pnjtectioii and 
improvement of the Jews in gen- 
eral, but mainly devoted to the 
intere.sts of tliose in the east 
of EurofM?. N. Africa, and Asia 
Minor. The .sm;iety is inaiiagcd 
by a central committee resident 
in Paris, who convene a meeting 
at uncertain intervals and pre- 
.sent a report. There are a largo 
number of schools in Kuropj 
under the management of the 
alliance, whoso income in 18!([) 
was 984,:i70 francs, and exTiendi- 
ture 1,182,25(1 francs. An Anglo- 
.Tewish association in cormrMjtioti 
with the alliance was founded in 
1870. 

Alllaria, m lx)tany, a genus of 
CruciferaB. The variety most 
widely known is Alluiria offici- 
nalis, or, according to some bota- 
.nists, Sisymbrium Alliaria. A 
white-flowered biennial, it grows 
about two and a half feet high. 
It is popularly known as ‘ Sauce- 
alone^ and ‘ Jack-by-the-hedge.’ 




reordi nation, and he was ap- 
'x.iinted secretary to the Catholic 
Poor School Committee, a post 
which he held till 18()0. llis m(j.st 
inij)ortaut work is The Forma tim 
of Christendom (8 vols. 18()r)-90). 

’ Alligator, a near ally of the 
eroeodile, from wliieli it is dis- 
tinguished by the short, Vu’oad 
law] ; the fact tliat the so-called 
(•aniiio (fourth pjoth) of tin? lower 
jaw bites into a pit in the upptjr 
instead of into a grcxive ; that the 
union of the two Jialv(\s of the 
]ow(T jaw is short; that the liind 
limbs have? no fringing membrane, 
and the toes are incompletely 
w(9)bed. 'riie alligatom are con- 
fin»‘d to America, except for one 
Chinese .species. 

Alligator Pish, the Podothecus 
nripenserinus, is about a fcxit in 
length, with a cornpressc'd taixir- 
ing body ; found in Strait of Fnca, 
Puget Hound, and other inlets 
along the N.E. Pacific coast. 

Alligator Lizard. This term 
includes a numlier of ^ecies of the 
genus Hceloporus. Tlie reptiles, 
esiiecially the male.s,^ are brightly 
colourcjd Vjelow, chiefly on the 
throat. The back is usually.dull 
in (colour, with a few mark 
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Alligator Foar 


The head lacks suines, and the 
8cale8 are flat, lliey are found 
in abundance in 8. and Central 
America. 



Alligator JAzwnL 


Alligator Pear, or Avocado 
Prai^ a juicy, edible fruit a^ut 
the size of a large pear, obtained 
from a small tree of the laurel 
family. It is a native of the W. 
Indies. 

, Alligator River Blacks, alx)- 
riginai Australian race living 
around Van Diemen’s Gulf, N. 
Australia. The dfwigns on their 
baskets of woven grass indicate 
some id(m of picture-writing. See 
descriptions by 11. Etheridge, 
jim., in Maclmy Mem. Volume 
(Linn. S(k;., N.S. Wales), 1893, 
and IrUemat, ArchivfUr Mhnogr. 
(1899). 

Alligator Wood, the tiinl)t?r 
^of the W. Indian tree Guarca 
grandifolku 

Allifi, Rkah- AD iMiUAii Sir 
Thomas (1912-85), was lx>ni at 
Ix)Westoft. An ardent rovalist, 
he was in command of a ship in 
Prince Kuix'rt’s squadron (1949- 
60), In 1()()5 Allin successfully 
engaged a large Dutch c()nvoy 
from Smyi-na on Ciuliz ; and in the 
following year served in the first 
battle off the North E orelaud, and 
in the ‘St. James’s Fight.’ In 
1669 ho reduced the Barliary States 
to subjection. A llin became Con- 
troller of the Navy in 1670, and 
was commander -in -chief in the 
Channel for a short time in 1678. 

Allinghain, Helex Paterson 
(1848), water-colour painterof Eng- 
lish pastoral scenery and rural life, 
was on the of the Graphic, 
In W4 she married the Irish po(?t 
William Allinghain ; was elected 
to the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours (1875). Her 
drawings were much admired by 
Ruskin. See Ruskiu’s Art Notes 
for 1876, 

Allingham, William (1824-89), 
Irish poet, was firat a bank clerk, 
and then an oftioer of the Customs. 
In 1860 ho published his first vol- 
ume of verse ; and he had early and 
close associations with most of the 
pre-Raphaolite hrotherlKKxl, with 
Browning, Clough, Carlyle, and 
many othere. In 1870 he retired 
from the civil service to become 
sob-editor of under Froude, 
whom he succeeded as editor in 
1874. His longest poem was Lau- 
rence Bloomfield, or Rich and 


Poor in Ireland (1864); but his 
lyric talent is best seen in some of 
his Day and Night Songs (1^). 
His works were collected in 6 
vols. in 1890. See Inters of D, G, 
Rossetti to William Allinghwni 
(1864-70), ed. by Birkbcck Hill 
(1897). 

Alliteration is the i'(3Curr6Tioe 
of the same letter at the Ijegin- 
ning of several words in a com- 
position. As a method of procur- 
ing emphasis it has been much 
favoured among Teutonic and 
Finno-Ugrian ixjoplos, and con- 
stantly recurs in English jx^pular 
phrases like ‘kith and kin,’ ‘bed 
and board,* etc. ^ In all old Teu- 
tonic poetry alliteration is the 
prevailing metrical distinction, 
as in ancient Gaelic; ixx^try it is 
combined with assonan<;e. The 
normal Anglo-Haxon verst;, which 
may 1x3 taken as a tyjK) of purely 
alliterative measun's, consists of 
two hemistichs. ea(;h containing 
two aceontAt. The first hemistich 
general ly e< nitaina two al 1 i torating 
wortls, and the second one, e.g.— 

* Pyrst foi-th gewat ; 

Plota waes on ythiim.* 

‘Time went by; the ship was on 
the waves’ (Beowulf, 210). ^ J n the 
case of vowels, alliteration was 
made by the recurrence t>f ditTcr- 
eat letters. Outside Anglo-Saxon 
times, the only work of lirst-raU; 
imi)ortanoe in which this measure 
is employed in English is the 
Piers Plownmii of Jjangland, and 
his use of it is, from a metrical 
|X)int of view, very licentious. In 
jxipulart'stimation, how(*vcr, lx>th 
in rom.'incos, such as Gamm and 
the Green Knight, wh(‘i*o it iscom- 
liiiKxl with an elalxmite stanzaic 
arrangement, and in iiopular char- 
acter-sketches, such as Dunbar’s 
Twa Marriil Wemenand the W edo, 
it survival oven into Klizalx^than 
times. Most of the Elizalxithan 
critics, and many of its greatest 
writers, such as Sidney and Shake- 
speare (in TAtvds Lahouds Lost), 
ridicule its indiscriminate employ- 
ment. ‘E.K,,’ the first editor of 
Spenser’s Shepherd- s Cidcndar, 
speaks with contempt of the ‘rag- 
ged rake-helly reut that hunt tlie 
letter;’ but lii.s own master makes 
frequent use of the device. Cj\— 

‘ In woods, in waves, in wars she wonts 
to dwell, (pain.' 

And will be found with peril and with 

{Faerie Queme, bk. ii. canto iii. 
lino 41). And perhaps no more 
perfect example of its use can Ix) 
produced than Shakespeare’s ‘Full 
fathom five thy father lit^s.’ The 
use of alliteration is not confined 
to poetry, however. In Anglo- 
Saxon prose, ^ the homilies of 
il^lfric contain long passages 
where alliteration is consistently 
employed. It was also one of 
the distinctive featuj^ of the 
euphuism which Lyly made fash- 


ionable at the court of Elizabeth, 
but it has never been extensively 
employed in English prose. (See 
Guesrs En^, RhytfmSi ed. Skeat, 
1882 ; and reprmt of the Percy 
Folio, 1868, vol. iii.) Alliteration 
in rhyme and folk sayings is also 
a'strong characteristic of Finno- 
Ugrian speech. (See p. 169 of Hun- 
falvy’s Ethnographie von Ungam, 
Sell wicker’s Gennan tians., 1877.) 
In modern German literature it 
has l)een used with good effect by 
Gtiethe. Heine, W. Joixlan, and 
Richard Wagner, See Joraan’s 
Der Epische Vers der Germanen 
und sein Stahreim (189S). 



Allium, 

1, Fh»rut; '4 bulb. 

Allium, the onion genus of the 
order Liliaccip. The plants are. 
liorbs^ with bullxms stems and 
grasslike hiavos. The flowers are 
arranged in dense heads or iim- 
Ixils ; and bulbils, which may fall 
off and devcloi) new plants, often 
replace many of the flowers. The 
<;ultivated sixjcies (chives, garlic, 
leek, onion, shallot, etc.) jx^eBs 
a sulphurous volatile oil^ givinff 
the acrid taste and garlic smell 
of the genus. 

Allman,^ Georgk Jamrh (1812- 
98), zoologist ; rogius professor of 
lK>taiiy in Dublin University (1844 - 
56); regius prefessorof natural his- 
tory and kemx3rof Natural H istory 
Museum, Edinburgh (18^-70) ; 
president of the British Associa- 
tion (1879) ; was a brilliant student 
of the lower forma of animal life. 
Wrote A Momgra.nh qf the Fresh- 
water PolyzoaiV^, A Monograph 
of the Gyjiinoblastic Hydroids 
(1871-2). 

Allmerg, Hermann (1821-1902), 
poet and author, bom at Rdfchteu- 
neth, near Bremen ; published the 
MarschenlMch\\^\ 4th 1002), 
an entertaining description of 
Frisian peasant life, in the style of 
Riehl; also Dichtumen (18S); 4th 
ed. 1900) and R6mmh.€ ^Mender- 
f«flfe(18^; loth ed. 1902). His works 
were published in 6 vols, (18Wr5), 
See Life by BrSutigam^tt®!). 
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Alloa, seapt. tn. on the N. bk. 
of the Forth, in co. Clackmannan, 
Scotland, 61 m. a.E. of Stirling;. It 
has a harlx)ur ; depth of water on 
22 to 24 ft. Shipbuilding is 
carried on. Alloa has brcw^crica, 
distilleries, worsted faetorioa, 
pottery works, and manufactimjs 
fflaas and iron. It also exportjf 
coal. Pop. (1001) 11,421. 

Allobros^s, a tribe of ancient 
Gaul, who dwelt between tl)(? 
Ehodamis (Rhone) and the Isara 
(Ishre), as far north as tho Lacus 
Lemantius (L. Geneva). Their 
chief town was Vienna (Vienne). 
They were conquei'ed in 121 B.C., 
but not finally pacified until Julius 
Caesar settled the country. In 63 
B.O. Catiline intrigued with their 
embassy, and wfis betrayed by 
them to Cicem. 

Allocution, the fomal afldress 
or exhortatjon by a Homan Keneral 
to his soldiers ; hence the public 
addressi's of ttie l*ope to his clergy 
or to the clmrch generally. The 
Popes allocutions arc anixed to 
tho door of tlie Vati(?an. 

Allodial. Lu England, land ' 
which is held of no (jvcjrlord is 
called alhxiial. TIk'h^ luvs l)een 
no such property there from the 
12t}i C!ontury, since w^heu all land 
is held of the king. In Scotland 
the term is applied to (1) mov- 
ables ; (2) own and church prop- 
erty; (3) certain ‘udal’ pi'operty 
in the Orkneys and Shetlands ; (4) 
land purchased^ under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) 
Act, 1845, 8. 80. ^ Among tho an- 
cient Sc-andinaviaTisS in Norway 
.and Sweden, though not in Den- 
mark, odftl {i.e. allodial) land ^vas 
quite common. Such land could 
not be alienated from tho family. 
If sold, the family liad the right 
to redeem it for sixty years after 
the date of th(^ sale.^ There ^yero 
six M’ays of converting land into 
(jdal property; they are defined 
in 8. 270 of tho Gulathing Law. 
where the whole subject is treated 
of at length. 

Allogamy, cross-fertilization in 
plants. Se<3 Flowku ; Sex. 

Allopathy, the mode of curing 
diseases by using medicines which 
produce in tho system a condition 
contrary to that of the disease?. 
The term Was first used by Hahne- 
mann, the founder of nomoeop- 
atby, to indicate the methods of 
orthodox medicine, 

Allorl, Christofano (1577- 
1621), Florentine painter ; studied 
under Ills father, Alessandro Allori 
(163^1607), and under Santo di 
Tito. His chief work, Jvdith 
with 4he Head qf HoWemen, in 
which the beautiful Judith is the 
portrait of his mistress, and the 
head of Holof ernes that of himself, 
is in thePitti Gallery in Flon?nce. 
He pfdnted admirable portraits 
of distinguished contemporaries: 
a Pariratt qf a Florentine I/ady ip 
m the National Gallery, Jiondon. 


Allotments* Tho word allot- 
ment means either the pnx;e.S8 of 
allotting or the share whicli is 
allotuid, and is used in lioth these 
sensi^ in connection with shares 
in joint-stock companies ami sev- 
eral other ma^ttn’s. But the mon? 
general .application of tho word 
IS to the system of dividing a fioUl 
into small lots, to bo cultivattMl by 
labourerHorcottagc'i'sintheirspare 
time and on their own account. 
Thti latter system w:us favourably 
reiK)rted on by a eommitUnj of th(‘ 
House of Commons, and in 1812 and 
1831 acts i\'oi*e imssixi to promote it. 
In tlio Jnclosim? Act, 1845, which 
diuvlt with the enek^uro of coni- 
mons, sp<X‘ial piDvisions were in- 
sertt^d f(U’ tin? making of allotintmts 
for tho tiso of the laix>uriug i)Oor. 
B(?tween 1769 and IStJO thousands 
of a('res of commons and waste 
groumls were enclosed in Britain, 
(iepriving the rural lalKmrer of tlie 
iinmemorial privilege of gr.aziug 
his cow, pig, geof^, etc., free of 
(iharge. The consciousness of tliis, 
addtxl to the depopulation of 
rural districts during tin? last 
quarter of th<? 19th century, has 
kxl to rexiognition of the mxsl of 
giving the lalKmrers souu? direct 
interest in the land ; and one n^- 
sult has U'en the pnwtuit series of 
Allotments Acts, lx?ginning with 
tho Allotments Extension vVet of 
1882, ami eontinncfi in the Al- 
lotmoiits Act of 1887, and otliers. 
Under these enmduients, taktui 
in eonjunetion with recent Local 
Government A(;ts, local authori- 
ties have |K)wers to a(!(juiro land 
for allotments. Tho system has 
lK?<‘n extended to Scotland by 
th(5 Allotmimts (Scotland) Act, 
1892, and by certain secjtions of 
the Lo('al Government (Scotland) 
Act, IHM. The Allotments Rat- 
ing Exemptions Act, 1891, has 
also done much to promote it. 
Th(? size of allotments is usu- 
ally alxiut a qu,art«*r of an lUTe, 
but varies considerably in ditfer- 
ent localities. Si)ade cultivation 
is, of co\irse, generally adopttd, 
and allotnwmts an? among the 
most liighly cultivatml lands in 
their various districts. See the 
Earl of Onslow’s Larufloids and 
Allotments (1886); J. L. Green’s 
AUotnunis mid Small Holdings 
(1896) ; and Earl Carrington’s ac- 
count of his Lincolnshire exfieri- 
ments in XIXth Century (March 
1899). 

Allotropy, the faculty ix>sseRHed 
by^ certain chemical elements of 
existing in forms that iHiasess en- 
tirely different projjerties ivhik? 
still l;eing comixwed of the same 
kind of atoms. Phosphorus, sul- 
phur, CArbem, silicon, and oxygen 
exhibit this projierty in a striking 
degree. Two kinds of phosphorus 
are well known— one a colourless 
waxlike solid, exceedingly |x>i.son- 
oufl and spontaneously inflam- 
mable; the other a red powder. 


neither poisonous nor spontane- 
ously inflammable. Each can bo 
converted into the other without 
adding to or taking from it ; they 
arc both oomposca only of pho.s- 
phorus, and when hiimed, 
weights of thorn yield tho same 
weight of phosphorus ix?ntoxide. 
Tiamn-black, graphite, and dia- 
monds consist solely of carbon; 
ycit no substances could appear 
more diffenmt. Allotropy is be- 
lieved to Im' due to a ciifferenoe 
in the arrangement of the atoms 
in the molecule ; this is known to 
h? the east? in tlio intimately re- 
lated oxygen and ozone, of which 
the foniUT molecule contains two 
atoms (Oy), the latter three (O;}). 
Tluire is also a different energy 
contimt, .'US different forms give 
out a difft'rcTit amount of neat 
wlu?n hurned. Similar phenom- 
ena in compound HuljHtnnot‘s are 
known as ])olymerism and isom- 
erism. 

Alio way, vil. on n. bk. of 
‘Bonnie D^m,’ m. s. of Ayr, 
Ayrshire. Scotland ; contains the 
c«>ttagc, now' converted into a 
innsenm, in which Roliort Burns 
W'as born. The ‘haunted kirk,* 
now in ruins, where Tam o* 
Shanter wiw' tlu? dance of the 
witches, slands a quarter of a 
mile fr«)m the ])o(‘t’H birthphwx?. 
Tlu? ‘Auld Brig’ and a new one 
eross tlu? Doon, and there? is a 
monument to Burns. 

Alloys are mixtures of metals, 
though in some ejvses, such as 
that of sP‘el, a metal may ,be 
mixed with a non - metal like 
earlxin, or w'ith a eompound of 
earhon. Some alloys, espeeially 
of tlu? i)reei<)us Hu?tals, occur in 
nature ; but tlui.y are usually 
I)rcpar(»d artificially, by fusing the 
compon(?nts togeth(?r m ord(»r to 
impart sjocial i)rop(?rti(»s, such as 
to lueieaso harnness, fusibility, or 
toughiu'ss, to alter eolour, or to 
give adefinitec‘le(;trical resistance. 
Carls HI and manganese liarden 
iron ; tin and hismnth low'cr the 
melting - ]x>int of lead ; arsenic 
toughens eopper, and aluminium 
increases its tenaeity. Stmiotimes 
a second metal makes the first 
east sounder ; thus, aluminium is 
iiddcd to steel, and phosphorus 
to eopi)(?r. Alloy. s are either (1) 
mechanical mixtures wdiich niay 
1x5 (jonsidercxl to lx? solidified 
solutions of one or more com- 
pTjnents in each otluT ; (2) definite 
chemical compounds ; or (3) mix- 
tures of these two classes. Some 
metals unite with evolution of 
heat, others with ali^rption : 
alum ini um-(?oi)per, platinum-tin, 
and bismuth-lead belong to the 
former class ; lead-tin to the 
latter. The sp. gr. of an alloy 
generally differs fron) the mean 
sp. gr. of its constituents; in- 
creaspil density indicates con- 
traction and probable chemical 
interaction. Some important 



Alloys 

alloys are as follows : -Iron and 
man^aneso unito in all propor- 
tions; stool with 14 por cent, 
manganese is very hard, tenacious, 
and ductile; ferro-manganesc is 
cast-iron with .’10 to 85 per cent, 
inanganoso. Up to 7 per cent, 
nickel increases the t(uiacity of 
steel ; from 8 to lo per cent, the 
alloys arc brittle; from 20 por 
cent, upwards alloys are tough, 
malleable, and almost non-cor- 
rodiblo. Steel with 2 per cent, 
chromium is hard, and msists 
penetration to a high degree ; 
forro'ohrome may contain 80 iior 
cent, chromium and 11 per cent, 
carbon.^ From 1 to 2 per cent, 
aluminium hardens steel; in pig- 
iron it causes separation of grapli- 
ite ; in steel it helps to produce 
gofid castings; ferro-aluminium 

{ generally has 10 jier cent, of the 
atter. Copi^er and zinc unite 
in all proiKirtioiis, forming alloys 
(brass) fnim red to yellow and 
white; with over 05 per cent, 
wpppr they aro very malleabhj, 
ductile, and tough, but cannot lx; 
rolled hot ; with 65 to 04 jier cent, 
they are close-grained, can l^e 
rolled hot, are harder, and gener- 
ally have higher tenacity but less 
ductility than the former; with 
loss than .55 per cent, they are 
crystalline and brittle. From 2 
to 4 per cent, iron, with the 
second of tho.so classes of brass, 
gives a very bard and tenacious 
metal. Gun metal (IKJ j)er cent. 
copjxjr, 10 per cent, tin) is a typ- 
ical bronze, but the tin is often 
partly replaced by zinc ; liell metal 
IS 80 copix3r and 20 tin ; alumin- 
ium-bronze is 00 to 95 copper and 
10 to 5 aluminium ; manganese- 
bronze is brass with 2 to 3 i>er cent, 
manganese. German -.silver is 
about (K) copix^r, 5 to IlO nickel, 
and the rest zinc. Cupro-niekol 
for bullets is 80 coiJj3er and 20 
nickel. Bearing-metal is 70 to 85 
copper, 5 to 20 tin, and the rc'st 
zinc'; white bearing-metal is 70 
lead, 18 antimony, (J tin. Britan- 
nia metal is ‘90 tin, 8 antimony, 
and 2 ooijpcr. Pewter is 80 tin 
and 20 lead. Soft .solder is ,50 tin, 
50 l(5ad ; best solder, tKl tin, 
lead; plumlx^rs’ solder, 34 tin, 
66 lead. Tyiie metal is 70 le;id, 
18 antimony, 10 tin. Fu.sible 
alloys are composed of bismuth, 
lead, tin, cadmium, in the follow- 
ing proportions; Newton’s, .50, 31, 
19, 0; Rose’s, 50, 28, 22, 0; Wood’s, 
50, 24, 14, 12; Siiiowitz’s, .50, 27, 
13, 10. British coinage; gold is 
91*66 gold, 8*33 copixir ; silver is 
92*5 .Sliver, 7*5 copper; bronze is 
95 oopiier, 4 tin, 1 zinc. In jewel- 
lery, gold is represented in carats : 
24 carat is pure, 22 carat contains 
22 parts gold and 2 of other metals. 
See Hioms^fl Mixed Metals ; 
Boberts- Austen’s Introduction to 
Metallnrqy ; Cantor (Roy. 

Soc. of Arts); and Mathiessen’s 
Alloys (Trans. Chem. Soo, 1867). 
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Allporti Sir James Joseph 
(1811-fe), manager of the Midland 
Uy. from 1853, united several small 
local lines to fonn that system, 
which extends from London to 
Carlisle, ilo was the first to run 
third' class carriages on all trains 
(1872) and to abolish the second 
mass. See Acworth’s Railways of 
Eng. (1900). 

All Saints* Day (Nov. 1), called 
also Atx - Hallows - tide and 
Hallowmas, dedicated to all the 
.saints collcetivcly, l)ecame a festi- 
val of the Roman Church early in 
the 7th century, and was definitely 
instituted in 835. See Hallow- 
een. 

All Souls* Day (Nov. 2), a fes- 
tival of the Roman Church, on 
which prayers aro off<ired for the 
faithful cle-ad ; instituted in 998, 
in the monastery of Cliigny, from 
wliich the observance quickly 
spread over the whole Catholic 
world. 



Allspice or Jamaica Pepper, 
with Flower and Fruit. 


Allspice Tree (Eugenia pi- 
menta), or .Jamaica poi)per, of the 
order Myrtacea*, or myrtle family, 
is a native of the \V. Indies. It 
grow.s thirty fei't high, and lias 
evergreen Icavesand sweet-scented 
flowers. The dried fruit, of the 
size of a small von, is pimento or 
allspice, so n,amed because of its 
supposed oompwhen.sive flavour, 
resembling that of other spices, as 
cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves. Odour 
and taste ai’c aromatic .and hot. 

Allston, Washingtcjn (1779- 
1843), painter and poet, called 
‘the American Titian’ liecause of 
his love of atnmg colours. A 
native of S. Carolina, he studied 
in London, Paris, and Rome. 
Elected a.r,a. in 1818. Among 
his chief works are Dead Mtm 
Touching Elishd^s Bones, now in 
Philadelphia ; Spalatro's Vision of 
the Bloody Hatid, in the Taylor- 
.Tohnston collocjtion, New York; 
Portrait of Coleridge, in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London, 
His Lectures on Art, edited by 
Dan^ appeared in 1860. He also 
publish(xi a vol. of Sonnets, The 
Sylphs of (he Seasons (1813), and a 
novel 3/ona/df (1842). 1^ Flagg’s 
JWf(1892). 


All the Talents, Ministry of 
fl8p6;*7), fqrmed, on the death of 
William Pitt, by Lord Grenville. 

All the Year Round, a weekly 
periodical edited by Charles Di<ic- 
ens ; previously called Household 
Wor^ (1850-7). 

Alluyioift new land formed by 
<ho action of flowing water. Botn^ 
in England and in Scotland, small 
accretions, slowly made, belong to 
theownerof the adjacent land. In 
England, largo additions, rapidly 
produced, belong to the crown; in 
Scotland, to the person from whose 
proiierty the earth was displaced. 

Alluvium, a geological term, 
used to indicate fonnations which’ 
are taking place now. It may 
Ix) (1) restricted to all stream 
deposits, such as fU)cumulations 
of sand, mud, shingle, gravel, 
Ixiuldors, etc., in river beds and 
at the foot of mountain slopes, 
deposits left by inundation of 
flood-plains, lacustrine deposit.s. 
river bars, lagoon barriers, and 
river deltas; or (2) extended to 
include all kinds of quite recent 
deposits, such os (in addition to 
the alxive) dune formations along 
the sotishoro, turf, coral reefs, 
di.sintegration clays, laterite (de- 
oomix)sed igneous and schistose 
rocks), volcanic products (lava, 
ash, etc.)^ and the screes formed 
by landslips and mountain slides. 

Allyl, CH 2 CHCH 2 , ,i8 an un- 
'.aturated organic radical, from 
which are derived an alcohol and 
other compounds. Allyl alcohol 
is prepared by heating glytxirin 
and oxalic acid, and is a pungent- 
smelling liquid. Mustard oil is 
allyl isbthipeyanate. 

Alma, riv. of Russia, rises in 
the Chatyr-dagh, flows w., and 
falls into the Black Sea near C’ape 
Lukul, 17 m. N. of Sebastopol 
harbour. This river was forced 
by the Anglo-French army on 
Scjpt. 20, 1854. See Crimean War. 

A1 mack’s. A Scotsman named 
M‘Oaul opened a gaming club in 
Pall Mali (c. 17^)3), known as Al- 
mack’s Club (from a transposition 
of MacCaul). It was famed for 
high play, and included among its 
members the Duke of Portland 
and C. J. Fox ; also, later, Gibbon 
and W. Pitt. Tlu? London club 
now known as ‘Brook’s’ was 
started by Almack before 1763. 
In 1765 M‘Caul opened large As- 
sembly Rooms in King Street,^ St. 
James’s, London, where fashion- 
able subscription balls were held 
during more than seventy years. 
He diM wealthy in 1781, bequeath- 
ing the rooms to his niece, after 
whom they were called ‘Willis’s.* 
They were closed in 1890, but aro 
now reopened as a restaurant. 
Bee Notes and Queries, series iii., 
vols. 9, 10, 12 ; and Timbs’a Cluhs 
and Club Life in London (187^. 

Almada, tn., dist. Lisbom Por- 
tugal, on the 1. bk. of the Tagus, 
opposite Lisbon. Pop. (1900) 7,913* 
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Almaden 

Almadeiit tn., prov. Ciudad 
Kea], Spain, 48 m. from Ciudad 
Boal, on Ciudad Heal and Badajoz 
Ry. Richguicksilvermines. Pop. 
(iSOO) 7,375. 

Almasestt the Arab title of the 
princip^ work of Ptolemy, the 
Alexandrian tvstronomor. This 
monumental treatise, composed 
between 140 and 150 A. l ), , is di vided 
into thirtwm books. The first 
two contain introductory matter, 
and lay down as postulates tlu^ 
spliericity of the earth, and its 
immobility at the centre of the 
reyolviiiB stellar sphere. The 
third treats of the lengtli of th(5 
year, and of solar theory. The 
fourth deals with the theory of 
the moon, and announces the dis- 
covery of an infHiuality in its 
motion. (See Eveotion.) Tlui 
fifth U)ok explains the construc- 
tion and use of the astrolabe, and 
the method of determining lunar 
parallax. The sixth discusses 
solar and lunar eclipses. The 
aoventli and eighth iiKilude an 
exposition of precession, and a 
catalogue of 1,()28 stars. 1]he 
concluding five liooks are occupicxl 
Avnth the theories of tlie several 
planets, and give the improve- 
ments in epicyclicnl macfiinery 
by which the Ptolemaic system 
was lal)oriously perfected. The 
Almagest is the great codex of 
Grecik astronomy. It embodies 
nearly all that was wortli pre- 
serving, and maintained its 
authority during fourteen centu- 
ries. The standard edition is a 
critically revised Greek text, with 
a French translation by the Abbd 
Halma (ISKMC). 

Almagra, the Arabic name of 
an ochreous earth of a fine deop- 
red colour, u^d in India for stain- 
ing the skin, in Spain for colouring 
tobacco, and generally, under the 
name of Indian red, as a paint, and 
as a powder for polishing silver. 

Almagro, tn., prov. Ciudad 
Real, Spain, station on lino from 
Manzanares to Ciudad Real (14 
m.). Laco industry. Pop. (IfKX)) 
7,974. 

Almagro, Diboo d’ (?1464 -1538). 
Spanish conquistador, associated 
with PizaiTo and Hernando do 
Luque in the conquest of Peru. 
He reached that country in 1533, 
attacked Chile in 153(>, and, on his 
return in the following year, re- 
lieved Cuzco, which was Ijesieged 
by the Peruvians. Pizarro re- 
fused to recognize his claim to 
this town and to Lima, defeated 
him at Las Salmas, April 26, 15^ 
and had him executed. See Pres- 
cott’s Conquest of Peru. 

Almain (Pr. Allemagne)y an old 
name for Germany. See Alk- 
MANNI. 

Al-Mamun, or Mamoun, called 
Abdallah (786-833), one of 
the Abbaaide dynasty of caliphs. 
JonofHaroun-al-Rasohid, attained 
the throne of Bagdad after a war 
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with his elder brother, Al-Amin, 
in813. Hecontinued the illustrious 
traditipns of hLs father Haroun; 
patronized learning ; procured 
Arabic translations of numerous 
Greek works on philostjpliy, as- 
tronomy, medicine, etc. ; and en- 
couraged practical sfjienci*, espec-i- 
ally astronomy, causing a degree 
of the ineridian to Ixi measun;d on 
tbo plain of Shinar. He died in 
Cilicia during a campaign against 
tho Gnick eini)eror The<Ji)hilus. 

Almanac (Ar. al-manak, ‘the 
sundial ’), a year-lHK>k of <lates and 
tables, giving a cahuiflar of days 
and months, ec(;lesiastical fasts 
and feasts, the age of the moon, 
the tides, and the exat^t tinuM)f the 
sun’s rising and slitting. Undiu’ 
astronomical information, the 
eclipses of the sun and moon aie 
always given, with notes of tlu^ 
IKisition of the planets throughout 
the year. Many almanacs incliid«‘. 
lists of names and tabh*s of sta- 
tisticis to suit their various class(‘s 
of readers. Thc^ first imiM)rtaiit 
lx Kjk of this character to I n* print ed 
wius one writhui in Latin, and 
issmxl by Regiomontanus in 1475 
et H(’q. The widely-known Alma- 
nack de (iotha, printfsi botli in 
German and French, is a mar- 
vellous compression in over 
))ages of statisthal information 
ontliepolitk^, Ixiundarit's, <‘xt(‘nt, 
populfitiun, income and exp(‘ndi- 
ture, army, navy, «.*te., of (‘very 
state, Ixisides enumerating the 
soverejgTis an<l their ri‘latives, 
and giving obituari<‘s of distin- 
guished |H.*rsons, tabular returns, 
ct(!. The most aiithoritative al- 
manac in Britain is (he Nnntival 
AlmaaaCy with a V(‘ry ditfen iit 
scojie from that printed in Gotha. 
Its inf(>rm.'itioii is indis|wniwiblc 
in navigation and astronomy, 
and the ac!cura(.*y of its tables 
(issued four yt'ars r(!gularly in 
advance) renders it a principal 
b(X)k of reference all over tli(‘ 
world. It (contains full details 
of astronomical phenomena, rwpe- 
eially the elements uscxl in finding 
a 8hip|s longitude, the exac;t time 
at which the ])rincipal stars cross 
the meridian of Given wieh, etc. 
Mucli of it, in fact, is nceexsary 
for the compilation of other im- 
ixirtant almaiuu;s at home and 
abrf>a<l. The Nantfral Almanac is 
jiublished by the Admiralty ; the 
first edition (in 1767) was (‘dited 
by Dr. Maskelyne, theastrononuT 
royal. In Franco the correspond- 
ing astrfmomieal almaime. is the 
Comiaissanre dcs Temps (begun 
1679), now published by the Buivaii 
dea Longitiidas; in Germany, the 
Berliner Astromntiisches J ahrbuch; 
and in United States of America, 
X\\Q American Ephemcris and Nau- 
tictU Almanac, first published in 
1853. Perhaps the most popular 
almanac now in England is Whit- 
akePs, a solid mass of statistical 
knowledge, edited up to date. 


In Scotland the Edinburgh Ah 
mmuc of tlie 18th century de- 
veloped in 1837 into the famous 
‘Oliver and Boyd’s,* indiapen- 
aablo to any WTiter clmling with 
the statistics of N. Britain. For 
facts connected with Ireland the 
analogous hook of reference is 
Thom’s Irish Almanae, somewhat 
larger than the Edinburgh Ah 
vianac. (S(‘e Companion to the 
British Almanac, 182i), ia‘19, 1840, 
and 1846. ) Pn »phetic almanacs of 
the type of Old Moore’s, Poor 
Robin’s, Zadkid’s, were published 
under tla? patronage (from the 
reign of .lames i.) of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the Arclibishop of Canterbury, 
and thi^ Stationers’ Coinj)any. 
S\yift had a stinging hit at Par- 
tridge, the almanacMiiaker of the 
Stationers’ Coiniiany, in liis /Vc- 
d id ions of Isaac lUekerstaJfe (1708). 

Almansa, city, prov. Albicctc, 
Spain, -K>m. from Albacete: iiro- 
diiees grain, saffron, and sneep. 
Famous ha* tlie gri.*at battle (Aor. 
25, 1707) which practically deeined 
the wai’of the Spanish Suce(‘ssion 
in favour of Philip Y., Duke of 
Anjou. Pop. (IIHH)) n,180. ^ 

ALManstir (‘The victorious’), 
name assumed by Abu-Jafak 
( c. 707 775), second caliph (754) of 
the dynasty of the Abbasides, and 
founder of Ikigchul (764); a cruel 
and tivaelu'rouH prince, and i)(u*se- 
eutor of Cliristians. He crushed 
his subjects under a heavy load 
of taxation, but was a patron of 
h'arning. He faih'd to retain 
Spain and Africa under his rule. 

Alma-Tadema, Sir La whence 
(lH:f6), historical and archaological 
]>aiuttT,l)orii in Friesland ; studied 
uudiT Wappc'rs in Antwi.*rp, ami 
in Brussels under Baron Lews. 
He .settled in London (1870), and 
Invanie a naturalized British sub- 
ject in 1873. Klei'ted A.K.A. (1876), 
k.a. (1879), and to the litiyal 
So(!i«'ty of Paintei*s in Water- 
Colours (1875). As a iiainter of 
genn* higlily and carefully fin- 
islnd ill oils and vyater-ctnours, 
lie is uuri valle(l. His I'reat merit 
is to have utilized his arcluco- 
logicul knowledge in the reeon- 
.struction of th(> antique world 
tiirough tin's medium of an in- 
tensti feeding for modern nxdism. 
Among hischmf works are 
(1886), The Vintage (1870), The 
SnilptAtrc Calkry (1875), The Silent 
(ireetivg (Tate Gallery), The. Pic- 
ture Gallery (1875), The Boses of 
Meliogalmlus (1888), The Apody- 
ter in m (1886), The Four Seasons 
(1877; engraved by Aug. Blanch- 
aid), Hadriwn in Britam (1884), 
Spring (1895), Gold Fish^ (11X10). 
He has frequently exhibited in 
the Paris Salon, and many c)f his 
works havcj Vnxm engraved. St‘e 
Riiskin’s Art cf England (1884); 
Eire mem’s L, AlmU’Tadermi 

(1886); and C. Monkhouse’s BriL 
Contemporary Artists (1899). 
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Almeidf^ 

Almeida, fortress, prov, Keira. 
Portu^alj between the i*i v. Cojiaiitl 
the Hpiwiish frontier. 1 1 was taken 
by the Spaniards in and f)y 
tlie Ifrtnieh in 1810. When Mas- 
st^iia retreatcMl into Spain in the 
folio wilier year, the French blew 
uj) the fortifications: but these 
were at oikjc rebuilt r)y the Brit- 
ish. Pop. (IIKX)) 2,312. 

Almeida, KM.\x\uij:T. (1D80 KMO), 
Portuj;uedt3 Jtjsuit, lived at the 
Abyssinian court (1022 34), and 
left valuable accounts in his ///.s- 
toria i)cneral (le JilhiojUa a a/ta 
(ed. by Balthazar, J(i()0). 

Almeida, Francesco n’ (d. 
1510), son of the second Count of 
Abrantes, was a famous soldier 
and founder of empire. For his 
services against the Moors ho was 
nuule (1505) viceroy of the Portu- 
guese i)()ssessions in the F. Indies. 
He fortified existing Portuguese 
fa(!tories, or established new ones, 
;i,t i 'annanoi-e, Coehin, atnl Quilon, 
and in (Jeylon and Mauritius. Thti 
nuist important events of his ^1- 
ministration were the conclusion 
of a commercial treaty with Ma- 
lacca, and the dis('overy of Ma/la- 
gasear and the Maidive Is. by his 
son. When A Ibunuenpie arrived 
from Portugal witli orders to su- 
jMTstide liirn, Almeida refused at 
first to givj^way; but in ITMlO Im 
sailed for Knrope, and was slain 
in an tuigagemmit in Saldanha 
lk\y, S. Africa. 

Almeida, NicolXo ToiiENTiNo 
I)’ (1711-1811), Portuguese po<‘t, 
whos(» satire's -writtc'n in the pure 
national form of quintiUuu are 
n'lnarkable for their ingenuity and 
ek^garieo. StH3 his Ohms PoHicas 
( 1802 ). 

Almelda-Qarret, Joao Bap- 
TISTA DA SiIA'A LeITAO J)' (17|H1- 
1854), Portuguese poet, dramatist, 
and politician, born in Oporto; 
took an atitive part in the liberal 
m()V(»mont of 1820. He is the 
author of some of the Ijcst dramas 
of modem Portuguese literature— 
r.f/. Avto rfr Oil Vicente (1838); 
Dona Fih'ppa de Vilhena (1840); 
AtMyeme de Sdntarem (1841 ) ; Frei 
Luiz de Sonsa (1844): Camoens 
(1825), a iK)em in which he sings 
tlie praises of the famon.s jXH't of 
his fathm'land ; the epic Dona 
Branca (1826) ; the poems Bernal- 
Francez (1820) and Lirica de Joao 
Minim) (1820); Uomanceiro (.3 
yols, 1851-,3), a collection of Por- 

S se f olk-tale.s ; Folhas Cah i das 
a volume of lyrics, and his 
production. His colh^ted 
works were published in 25 vols. 
(1854-77). 

Almelrim, tn., Santarora, Por- 
tugal, 42 m. N.B. of Lisbon ; for- 
uierly the summer residence of the 
kings of Portugal. Pop. (1900) 
0,085. 

Almelo, tn., prov. Ovoryseel, 
Netherlands, 21 m. by rail N.E. 
, of Deventer, with manufacture of 
Inien. Pop. (lOOO) 10,018. 
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Almendralejo, tn., prov. Bada- 
joz, Spain, 31 m. from Biulajoz. 
(jlrain, oil, and wine; vast pastures 
U|>on itsdowms. Pop. (VM)) 12, W. 

Almerla. (i.) ProviiuM* of S.K 
Spain, on sIojk^ of Alpujairas 
range to the Mediterranean, lii- 
tersect(‘d by rivei-s Alnu'ria and 
Almau/ora. PnKliie<‘s fruit, wine, 
olives, etc. Arid and sub-tropicul 
climate. Area, .3,:i00 sq. m. Poi). 
(19(10)351), 013. (2.) Capital of ab .v(» 
nrov. ; port on Mediterranean. 
The wv.steni mole (2,000 yds.) 
makes a safe T)ort for vessels of all 
sizes; eight fathoms at entrance. 
Tiarge (‘xport of fruit, k‘a<l, etc. 
Under the Moors it was a flourish- 
ing town with a pop. of 1.50,000, 
Pop. (1900) 47,320. 

Almissa (Slav. Ohiis), tn., Aus- 
tria, on the J )almatian const, 13 m. 
s.R. of Spalato ; fornurly a haunt 
of pirates. Vineyards and wine 
industry. Pop. (IIHK)) 15,108. 

Almodovar del Campo, tn., 
m)V. Ciudad Heal, Sjiain, 22J m. 
rom Ciudad Heal; imi)ortant 
mining di.striet. j*op. ( 1900) 12,525. 

Almogia, tn., prov. Mahiga, 
Spain, 10 m. N. of Malaga. Wine, 
figs, almonds, and raisins, mats, 
etc. Poj). (1900) 0,511. 

Almohadea, a dynasty of 
Berbir jjrinces who expelled the 
Alinoravidos, and reigned ov(‘r a 
largo i)art of N.W. Africa ami the 
southern half of Spain during the 
Pith and 13the<'nturies. Fourak'd 
as a Moslem s<‘ct by Mohammed- 
ibn-Ablallali, the Alnioliadc's con- 
quered MoHK'eo under Abl-ul- 
JSlunif'ii, and extt'iided their power 
to Spain after a victory ov(U' the 
Castilians at Alarcos (1195). After 
the defeat of Yakub Almansur by 
tlie kings of Aragon, Ciistile, and 
Navarre, at the batth' of Navas 
de Tolosa (1212), the .Mmohades 
lost vSpain ; but continued in Mo- 
rocco until 1209, when the revolt 
of tlie nomJid trib's ]ait an end 
to their rule. See Slane’s French 
trans. of lbn-Khalduii\s TfiMoirc 
dcs Jierhhrs (1851), anti Dozy’s 
Histoire des Af)nohfides (1881). 

Almon, John (1737 1895), the 
friend of John Wilkes j a London 
bwkseller and journalist, birn in 
Liverixiol. Establishing him.st'lf 
in Piccadilly a.s a bx)k and pam- 
phlet .seller, and publisher to the 
op]X»siti<m Coterie Cfuh^ he edited 
anci issued numerous miseella- 
neous publications, among w^hieli 
wore the Parliamentari/ Register 
in 1774, and the (Jencral Adver- 
tiser in 1784. In 1770 he wtus fintid 
for selling a paiKw containing a 
reprint of Junius’s Xrttrr in the 
King. His acquaintance with 
Wilk&s began in 1701, and lasted 
till the lattePs dtmtli in 1797. His 
works include The Rewemhraneer 
(1775-^); Biographical Literary^ 
and Political A^mdotes (I7t)7) ; The 
Correspondence gf the late John 
Wilkes (5 voK 1805); and an edi- 
tion of Jwnius^ 


Aimoravldes 

Almonds, Oil ok. The oil of 
HW(H‘t almonds is very similar in 
eomiMisition tt) olive oil, and is 
jnvpared by erusbing arul ]ut‘s.s- 
ing the almoiuls. Tht' <\ssential 
oil of abutmtls, t>r oil of lutter 
almonds, is buizaldebyde, 

CHO. 'I’hc bittt*r almond con- 
tains a iiitrogt'iious substance 
called amygdaiin, wliieli, liy tin* 
at'tion of a fermt'ut (emiilsin) in 
the almontl, mul in the presence 
of watt'r, lirt'aks up into oil of 
liitter alnumd.s, prussic acid, and 
glucose. If tlie mixture is now 
(listillt'd, tin? oil and prussic aeitl 
distil over, ami form the. crude 
ess(*ntial oil of almonds whiqli is 
used as a Havouring agent. It is 
poisonous from the prt'senee of 
jirussie acid, tliougli the purified 
oil is not poisonous. A large pro- 
portion of the oil of liitteralmonds 
now used in I'ommeree is prepared 
artificially from toluem*, olitaiiu'd 
from coal-tar, whicli isclilorinati'd, 
and the ]mKlu(‘t heated wiili lime 
and water undi'r jiressuiv. . 

Almond Tree [Primus amyg- 
daivs) belongs to tlu' ortle.r liosa- 
eeie. It is a native of Persia and 
Syria, and is found wild tlirongb- 
oiit Europe. When grown out of 
do()rs in Britain it rnrc'ly bears 
fruit, except in the south of Eng- 
land. Almonds are grown com- 
niercially in (^ilifornia. The' fruit 
is dry, fibrous, and vi'lvt'fy wlien 
ripe. The ki-rncl within th<* stone 
is the K('ed tiu' almond of com- 
ment'. Then' are two varieties, 
tin*- sw(;et and the bitter: the 
former is tlie larg»*r; the* latter, 
when eruslu'd, has the cbarai-ter- 
istic odour of bitt(*r ahiioiids. 

Almoner, an oflieial eliarged 
wuth the dispensing »»f gifts and 
alms. Of monastii* origin, tin' 
olfiri' afte'i'wards extomled to the* 
liouse'liolds of sovei<‘igns, feudal 
lords, etc., and to ])ublic institu- 
tions su(4i as hospitals. In the; 
royal household of Britain then^ 
are a licn'ditary grand almoner, 
a kird high fibnoiHT, and a siil)- 
almoner. 

Almorn, chief tn., Kumaun 
dist., India, on a ridge in the 
Almora Hills, 5,491 ft. abivi' sc'a- 
level. For contiiru's it was the? 
stronghold of native rulers. J>ur' 
ing the (lurlxha w'ar of 1815 it 
eamc' into the posse*ssion of the 
ib’itish. The Ramsay (’ollege is 
at Almora; and at Dihaghat, in 
the neighb.nirhood, a sanatorium 
lias lx*en establi.slu'd. Pop. (1991) 
^599; iKip. of dist. Almora (9(01) 
4C>5,893. 

Aimoravldes, a Berb'r <ly nasty 
which reigned over N. Africa and 
S. Spain during tlie 11th and 
12th ei'ntnncs. Originating in 
a sect foundixi by Ablallab- 
ibn - Yasin, the Almoravides, 
led by Abu-Bckr, eonqiKJrtxl the 
kingdoms of Ft*z and Morocco 
(10.51). Und(*r Y usuf -il in -T asbf yn, 
they cn.)Hsed to Algeeiras (1989), 
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Aimavisi 

and dt^foatod Alfonso vi. at Za* 
laca; and whon Vusuf diodllHKi), 
aftnr a rein'll of forty yo,ai*rt, his 
son Ali .succo<Hl(Mi to a kint?cloru 
Kfcn*.t(;hintf from tlio Hahara to tho 
Khro. Ikit tlj(^ n‘as<‘li\s.s attacks 
by Christian ariuii's, and tlio 
^{'rovvin^' powor of tho rival Alnio- 
luwlcs, bn»k(? tin? (lynjusty of tlio 
Alnioravid(*s, whi(;li cuino to an 
end with Ali’sson, Taslifyn. S<m* 
Slant’s I’romih trails, of llni-Khal- 
dun’s Hisfnitr (fra firrherra (IHM), 
and l)o/4y\s Hiatoirr dra Muanl- 
mana d'kaptiijnr ( IWhl ). 

Almqvist, Kakl Jon'as Liidvio 
(17!KM8<I()), Svvi‘(ILsh author, aftiT 
a sliort offiinal rarour withdr(*w 
into tho forosts of V(‘rmland, 
wh(‘ro ho llvod for two yoars liko 
a bai*kwof)dsnian ; iH'oanio vootor 
of a larl^o ‘i^ynmasinm ’ (1S2!)); 
flod to N, Ainorioa (hSTil (i3) on 
suspioion of atUMiiptod innrdor; 
on his roturn (IHho) livod at Hro- 
in<‘n as Profossor Wostormann. 
JIo wroto vory muoh tfiat is 
worthloss, })ut Ills oolkMttioii of 
roinantio noinns, Tiirn.n)a( }ia Bok\ 
is ono of tho llno-st thin^js in Swod- 
isli lih'nituro. Ho wroto sovoral 
inivols, SOUK* doalini' with ])oasant 
lifo(»S'Avi///?o/v^ Qntrn), soino novtds 
with a par[joso (7Vr Frnar i Brad' 
hind), tho j)o(‘ti(? novcds K^ipcffrt 
and Pnhitarty and tho fine Drt uttr 
ftn, a bold attack on inarria^o. 
S(‘e Vahid Skriftrv{\m-^). 

Almshouse (in Scotland, ‘hos- 
pital’), a liouso for the charitidik^ 
support of persons sulToriuu from 
oM a^ro or poverty, built and sup- 
|)ort(*rl by private endowment; tho 
ininatos are tli(*refr»ro not paupers. 
Tho abuses which inarkod tho 
nianakn'nient of endowed alms- 
houses wm’o put .an (uul b) by the 
appiiintmcMit of tho Charity Com- 
missioners (1S53). 

Almucantar consists of a sniall 
tolesnipo carri(*d by a float swim- 
mini' in a tank of inorcury, and 
revolyim^ round .an imaifinary per- 
pomlicular axis, so as to doseribe 
a small horizontal circle passinj' 
throuj^li the |)ole of tho heavens. 
The transits of stars cuttinif this 
circle in difTeroiit azimuths f^ive 
the means of determining instru- 
inmital and clock eornaitions, the 
rikdit ascensions and <loclinations 
of the stars, as wi'll as thelatitmlo 
of the place of observation. Tho 
metis k 1 is compromised by fewer 
risks of error than that of lueridian 
determinations, to which it serves 
lus an alternative. Two instru- 
numts of the kind wen^ erected in 
liKNj one at Durham ITniversity, 
Kn^fland, the other at Case Col- 
lt*ire, Cleveland, Ohio. In both a 
jilant*. mirror is employed as an 
auxiliary to a horizontal telescope 
six inches in aiierture. This name 
was also given to an instrument 
invented and perfecte<l lietween 
1879 and 1884 by Dr. S. 0. Chand- 
ler. See AnruUa (if Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory^ vol. xvii. 


Alnus. See Alder Tree. . 

Alnwick, mr. and inrkt. tn. in 
Northuinlx^rlaiid, England, 17 in, 
N. of MorjH'th. It took a promi- 
nent part in the Scottish wars, and 
was frequently Ixisieged by the 
Sc( >ts l>et ween 198.‘l am I 1 448. ( )n 
the H. bk. of the river stands the 
castle of Alnwick, the residence 
of the Dukes of NorthumUu land ; 
alxuit a mile to tlie W. is Alnwick 
Abix*y, supposed t<» have. Ikhmi 
foundtxl in 1147 by Kust.aw Fitz- 
flohn. There an^ iiuinerous col- 
lieries in the vicinity. Fop. of 
par. (1901)7,^180; of tn. {UHJ1)I),7H). 

A.L.O.d. See TfCKEU, Char- 
lotte Maria. 



African Aloty showimj Injforcs- 
cence and Section of Flower, 


Aloe, a genus of Dili.acem. Tfie 
plants are natives of warm coun- 
tries, esp(u;i.ally of the karroo in 
Cape C(>lony. This spe(;ies are 
very variable, with thick lleshy 
heaves, m.any of which have spiny 
margins ; often grown in conserv- 
atories in Britain. The drug, 
bitter aloes, is the inspissabnl 
juice of tho l(‘,avc.s, and is a 
ixiwerful aiKuient with an in- 
tensely bitter tjiste, owing its 
princip;il pnqh'rties to the .ai'tive 
principle .aloin (ChfiHioO?). In 
the niouth and stomueh alocas, in 
medicinal dews, stimulate, tho se- 
(jrotious and .act ;is bitter tonics. 
Tluur cathartic action is on the 
colon and m*tiim, and they .also 
.stimulate the flow of bile. Caro is 
neees.s.ary to avoid the production 
of luemorrhoids by excessive doses, 
through congestion of the ix'lvio 
ve.s.s(;ls. Extenually, the tincture 
h.as Imxui rocommendiMl for paiiit- 
i ng o ver u Icons after cleansi ng w i t h 
antis^»ptic l<»tion. For American 
alo<\ .sw Aoavk. 

Aloes Wood, or Eaole Wood, 
called also Lion {lianum) Aloes, 
is the heart-W(K)d of .s^x^cios of 
Aquilaria— tnias related to the 
laurel, found in tropical Asia. It 
was formerly medicinal, hut is no 
loiter officinal. When burnt, it 
diffuses a sweet aromatic odour, 
and is used to perfume clothing 
and apartments. ' 
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Aloidae, Aloeid^, or Aloada?, 
in Greek mythology, Ephialtes 
and Otus, tlic gigantic sons of 
Iphirncdia and Foseidon. They 
nimlc war on the gods, ancl at- 
tcmpt<id to pile Mount Os.sa upon 
Olympus and Fclion uixm Ossa. 

Aloin. See Aloe. 

Along, Allono, or Halong, a 
i)ay of tlio Gulf of Tonkin, to the 
N.E. of tho Itod U. delta; isshcl- 
t(‘rt‘d frmn all seaward winds by 
the island of K.ak-Ba on the s., 
and a .siu-ies of calcareous islets 
oil the K. In the roadstciul the 
largest ships may .anchor. 

Alopecia. See Baldness. 

Alora, tn., prov. Malaga, Spain, 
18 m. N.w. of Malaga; stn. on ry. 
to G()r(l<|V.a. Ficfciiresqiie situa- 
tion on viv. Guadalhorce, and in- 
teresting iiiedimval ruins. Groat 
fruit (*.(‘ 1111 * 0 , and esp(‘cially fanu.d 
for ‘Manzanilla’ o]iy(‘s. Its min- 
eral siirings highly valued. 
Fop. (1900) lO,9L>r>. 

Alost (Klem. Aalat)y fort, tn., 
prov. of K. Klandt'rs, Belgium, 111 
III. by rail s.e. of Ghent. Linen, 
silk, and cloth arc woven, and 
then^ is a trade in hops. Fop. 
(1900) tJ9,205. 

Aioysia. 8(‘cVerukna. 

Aloysius, St. Sou Gonzaga, 
Luigl 

Alpaca, the Auvheahi is 
a memlx‘r of the camel family, 
known only in a s(mii-doniesti- 
cat(‘d stat(‘, but lx4ioved to liave 
bemi tloriviid froni the wild gua- 
naco (/I. haanacaa). It is sinallm* 
than the ll.ima., and, lik(;^ it, ^y^ls 
domesticated in S. America prior 
to the Spiuiish conqiu'st, ami was 
deserib(‘(l ))y the early Spanish 
writ(‘rs .as a sliei.'p. 1 1 i.s not us(‘d 
as a beast of bunhiii, but is prized 



The Alpaca* 


for its long, fine fleocje, which is 
largely imixirted into Europe. 
The colour is u.suanv black, but 
there is (jonsidcrablc variation. 
It lives in flocks on tlie higher 
slopiis of the Andes, and is essen- 
tially a mountain animal. The 
material manufactured from its 
w’ool is u.sed for cloth i’ng, and 
to a largo extent for ivering 
umbrella.s. It is cool, light, and 
durable, with a dull shind Much, 
however, of the so-called alpaca is 
a mixture of silk and wool, woven 
to resemble the alpaca wool 


Alp Arslan 

Alp Arslan, ‘Valiant Lion’ 
(1029-72), sea)tul sultan t»f tho Sol- 
juk (lyiirusty of Torsia, whose 
nasie, Mohainincd - ibn - I)iU)U(h 
wfis assumed on his (toii version 
to Islam, In^came ruler of Khonis- 
saii (105*9), and of Persia (KKvl), his 
kiiigdoru extending from the Ti- 
gris to tlio (.)\us. eai>tured 
Caesarea in (‘appadoeia (1007 8), 
and coiKiuered Georgia and Ar- 
menia. In Ids att(‘inpts against 
the Byzatitine (empire lu* was thriete 
d(‘f(!ated by the Kmperor Ihunanus 
T)iog(‘nes, but obtaiiu'd a d(‘eisive 
victory in 1071, and eaptuned 
tlje enpKM’or. Ain Arslan tlien 
inarelued upon Turkestan, hut was 
kilhed by a prisoner whom he had 
comhiinnod to death. 

Alpena, eity, iMiciliigan, C.S.A., 
eo. s(‘at of Al]>(.*na eo. ; is on th<‘ 
K. (viast of Lak(' Huron, on the, 
Detroit and Ma(rkinaw Ky. Pop. 
( 1900 ) 11 , 802 . 

AIpcnhorn, or Atjmiohn, a long 
hugle-horn ni:ule of wood used by 
Swiss ])easants, who thus eom- 
niutdeate with each otlau’from an 
.'ustonisliing distaue<'. 

Alpenstock, a stout staff, 
iron-tipped, used by mountain 
(‘limbers. 'Die nauK'sof tin^ peaks 
ase(*nd("d art* oft(*u brand(‘d on 
its shaft. 

AIpcs iVlaritinies,tbe most s.k. 
dt‘p. (anm, 1,482 stp in.) of Franet*, 
on tb(^ M(*ditcuTant'an ; known as 
the- French Hiviera. It surrounds 
the ind(*pendent stattMif Monaco. 
'Da; d«‘(i. is roughly tri.angular in 
sliapt*, its most northerly and at 
tin*, saine time its higlii'st point 
is the (hme (h^ 'Tinilwas. Om* of 
tin* most mountainous (listriets of 
l<’rau(r(‘, its eliniab* vai'ies accord- 
ing to locality, the gtuiial wint(*r 
of the (M)ast contrasting greatly 
with file severity of the Idglilauds 
a few mih's inland. 'I’h(‘- mistrjil 
(\.N.\v. wind), whieli prevails in 
file winter inonth.s, liriiigs inbuise 
cold, (*xe-ept to sheltered plaee.s, 
such as th(^ popular healtli r(*sorts. 
l^arge herds of shee]) are ])astnr('d 
in tlio Alps in .snmiiu'r; oliv<*.s, 
vin(*s, aiul fruits are eultivat('d 
on the littoral; in the Plaiia^ de 
Gra.sse large (piantities of Howers 
ar(* grown for the manufaetnre of 
perfume.s. Caidtal, Nice. Other 
biwns ar(^ CaniU's, AntilK*.s, and 

'l“hed(*p. wii 

ISfk), when the 1. bk. of t he V ar was 
eod(id to France. P( >p. (1991 )29;i, 2 1 8. 

Alph, ‘the .saered river’ of Cole- 
ridge’s KnhUi Khan, is an imagi- 
nary streani, although placed hy 
th(*. pwit in a real lo('ality, the 

Aarndu’ mentiotK'd in Pur oh an 
hu Pi/{/rinvioe {K)%, p. 418) as the 
site^of the summer pala(*e enx'ted 
by KuH^ Khan of Tartary, in the 
Idth Cc^jtury. 

Alphr and Omega, tlu* first and 
the last characters of the Ciwk 
alphal)et, a name applied to the 
Deity, who is the * beginning and 
the ending’ (Rev. 1 : 8). 
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Alphabet* IntroduHoru.—W 
plialH'-tie writing is almost uni- 
versally employed by mcKh'rn 
|K‘oj)les, and no other .system of 
writing has had .so exti'iisivt* a 
liistory. 'Diis does not imply 
that alphaU'ts aiy easily in- 
V(*Mt(‘d, or hav(‘ originated inde- 
p(‘iid«’iitly m.any times over. 'I’lu* 
]»reval<‘Tieo of the .sy.stem is (‘\- 
l)lain(*d hy the (*a,se with wliieh it 
is trausmiUed .and dilT(‘n‘ntiat(Ml 
into new forms. Most alphabets 
are m(‘UilK‘rs of tlu* .samt* family, 
and nuMlern di.s(*overy and rt*- 
se.'ireb are .stt*adily n‘dueing tlu* 
miinb(.‘r of appar(‘ntly dise(»nneet- 
ed {dphalM‘t.s. It is pixunature to 
maintain (.-atc'gorieallv tliat cer 
tain undeeiph(‘n‘d alpb:dM‘ts, and 
oth(‘r.s, art* not olTshoots of tliis 
family. (( )}sdiam writing ('inploys 
symbols whieii ap|M*ar to b(* inde- 
jiendent of the (Inyk or Latin 
niod(‘ls, by which it was intlu- 
ene(‘d. 'Die Persian euiu'iform 
‘aljihalM*!’ is half a .syllal)a.ry.) 
In any east*, tlu* invention of an 
alfihalH't is .a rare, aehieveimuit. 
It is tlu; simplicity and adapta- 
liility of a]phalx‘tie writing whieli 
has .seen r<*(l its triumph o\er the 

Tli( id ‘d . ■ 

of id(‘ograiihie and syllahie writ 
irig. 'The vast majority of alpha- 
lifts are th*set*nded from out*, 
which is the t'arliest known, anti 
was in cxistt*n(.‘e! aUmt bHHl ii.e. 

Many causes unitt; to transform 
alphabets which havt* ji eoimnon 
ongiji. 'Du'ir (liflVr(*nc(‘.s may lx* 
classifit'd as dilhTtmct's (1) in tlu; 
niimb(*r of tlu* lt‘ttt‘rs; (2) in the 
forms of the h‘fters; {r») in tliisr 
values or pronunciation. 

1. 'Die lett(‘rs of a Dirrowt'd 
a]]>halM‘t are rarely .added to at 
the tinu* of transmission. Tlu* 
nuTnerie.al limitation imiiosed by 
the old ali)hah(*t is remarkabli*. 
Tlu; di.stinetive .sounds of the bor- 
rowing langimgt; are somt'limes 
jirovided for by lettt'is whose, 
.sounds it does not jxisst'ss; or a 
singh; lt‘tt(*r may Ik- t.aken to I’t'p- 
reseiit two elo.sely-rclated .sotnids. 
When new It'ltms do api>ear, 
sooner or later, they are gem‘rally 
ditTert*ntiations of oth(*rs previ- 
ously in u.st*. 'I’he distinction is 
oRt'ii math* simply bv a diacritical 
jHiint (t’.f/. Clr, I .1, 5 »\ 2 2). 

2. Changt‘s in ftMin are tlu; 
result of a continuous proee.s.s (>f 
vai-iatioM. Fashien nee(*ss;iri]y 
plays a part, and additions are 
.sometimes imwlt* for the .sake (»f 
ornameTit. <‘hang(*s of w'riting 
material exert a powerfid^ influ- 
enet; at certain peritnls. The in- 
scribed .surface and tlu* instrum«*nt 
used may 1k» eliangcd. .W1u;t\ a 
pen is employt'd, modifications 
are catistKl by Du; t'tffirt to attain 
sp(‘t*(i and eoiivcnicnct*. Lt'ttt'i’s 
art* written as nineh as possilile 
in fine .strtike (c from E, y from T, 
^ from ^). They are also united 
to one- another by ligaturc.s. Con- 
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siderations of convenience often 
lead to alteration in tlu; jioint at 
which a lt*tter is c,omnu'iu;t*d, w ith 
the rt*.sult that it may lx* spt*(*dily 
transfornu'd. (flanges in the pro- 
iKirtion of a letter, infiiienct'tf liy 
fasliion or eonv(*nii‘iu'e, .soon alter 
its a])}H‘aran(;(; (w from ii). 'Du; 
dcsirt* to k(‘(‘p lettt*!^ tlivstinct and 
legible is a clu‘(;k on d(*vt*lopmeiit, 
but when h'tters approatli one 
aiiotlier it imiy :ictu(illy lead to 
fiirtlu'V ehangi*. It is to lx; ob- 
st'ivcd that liability to variation 
increast's when an alphabet is 
trausnijttt‘d to another pt'oph*, 
and .so is frt*ed from tlu* eon.serva- 
tiv(' inlhu'nees of the pa.st. 

Ik Change in plumetie values on 
a. great, se.-ilt* tak(*s plaet* when 
an aliihabet is afiplied to a new' 
languagi*. It is only in a snudl 
proportion of eases tliat tlu; mov 
sounds (‘.vaetly eoineidt; with tlu* 
old. (^hiitt* new' values may lx; 
gi\(‘ii to tlu* signs which are not 
r(*(|iilred for their original pur- 
pose. Other signs nniy lo‘«‘ii tlu-ir 
old \a.lu(', and r(‘e(‘ive a iu*w one 
as W'ell. Put valu(*s also ekange 
w it hiiitlu'i ange of national usage ; 
l«‘tters an; diflen'ntl.v iiroiumnet'd 
at. dilfert-nt. dati*s. 'Diis aris(‘s(l) 
through tlu* intnxhietion of new 
sounds w’hj('li re(|uire n‘preseiita,- 
lioii; (2) t hrough neglect to eliangc 
tlu; spelling of a, word which lias 
changed its sound. In both eases 
tlu'signof theold sound eoinesnat- 
nrally to reprt*sent t lu‘ new* somul. 

Thr Oriiji'n tiffin' Aljilinfit (. Tlu* 
earlit'st alphalx'tie writing known 
is Smnitie. 'Die okh-st nionnnuait 
on which it (x-eiu’s, to which a datt* 
can lx* assigned, is tlu; stoiu- of 
Meslia. 'Du‘ langiiagt; is Moaliite, 
and the date flu* eonimeiiet-meiit 
of the 91 h ('(‘iilnry H.e. A Plueni 
ciaii inseriptioii on tlu; fragments 
of a howl di'dieated (o Jkial of 
licbanoii Ijelongs peili.’lps to the 
.s;iiii(‘ century. 'l’lu*r(‘ ari; simil.ar 
Aramaic insi-ripl ions of tlu* 8th 
century (from /enjirli). In tlu* 
(‘arliest stage of its history the 
aliiliahet is llierefore. eoiiimoii to 
tlie Semitie-speaking inhabitants 
of Syria. It is writti-n from right 
to left, ex ] ire, "..SOS consonants only, 
andeon.sists of tw enty-t wo k-ftt-rs. 

A mi\(‘d system of ;ilplialx'tie 
writing e\ist('d in Kg.\ pt many 
hundr(‘ds of years earlier. (See 
lliMHouiiViMntts.) Attt*miit,s havt* 
Ix-en matk* to show* that tlu* S('m- 
itie aliihabet was derived from 
thi.s. Tht* Eg.\ ptian letters are so 
numerous that aticidental resem- 
blances art* to be. exiieetetj. The, 
fla.nger of arbitrary .sel(*etion ha^s 
be(‘n b(‘st avoided, ix*rha])s, by E. 
dt* Rouge. lb‘ d(‘t(‘nnin(d tlu* 
letters that, art* employed to trans- 
literate each Semitic eonsoiiant. 
selt'cteil tlio.'-e most in n.«(*, and 
tht'ii com i)aredt}ieirhi(*rat it; forms 
in I’apyrns I’rissi* with tlu; earlv 
Semitic (‘liaractcrs. The resem- 
bl'inces are striking. But the 
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lapyriiH is dat<'<l l-.TO yc^ars be- 
ortj tin! .sttiiw' t)f M(*«ha. Ev(iii 
nil inti^rvalof a thousand years ^Jo- 
tw(5en tin? alj)h{dxits is more than 
sufficient to forbid a definite con- 
clusion. liosides, tliere is a close 
res<?.!nblance Ud weon certain Sem- 
itic letters which express relatcti 
sounds {(‘,u. tt, hl.i). It is iiat- 
\iral to assume that the forms 
hav(3 lHM*n ditferentiat(;d from one 
anotlior. But this implies that 
in tliestj cases Do Routf^’s resera- 
bhuioes are accidental, and doubt 
is cast on the otlior parallcjls also. 
The atbunpts nimlo to show that 
the ciineiforrn writinj? of Baby- 
lonia is the tru(5 parent of the 
Semitic*, alphabet may bcj rc‘,garded 
as even less sueccissful. 

Tt has l)een arj(ut*d, from the rc;- 
somblance of some of the Semitic 
sit<ns to the objcicts denoted by 
their names, that tlu3 letters were 
oiujc! ])ie,tures used as idoojframs. 
The intrinsic probability of E^yj)- 
tian or Jiaby Ionian influence for- 
bids the postulate of an unknown 
ideojfraphic system, which, be- 
sicles, would surely have hifta trace 
of itself. But the al])hal)etic signs 
may have originated in conven- 
tional pictures, ft is not to Ijo 
supIMwed tliat they wito arbitrary 
inventions. The value of each 
consonant is tho first hotter of its 
name (b = bOtli, etc.). Tho sign 
may liavo been devised from the 
mums, although intended to rep- 
resent its initial consonant only. 
This hypothesis loaves roejm for 
tlunnfiuenco of tho older systeTiis. 
It is unlik(*,ly that the inventor 
followed no pr(*o(jdont, and it is 
extn^mely improbable that an al- 
phalx't invented in Syria in the 
HO(!ond millennium u.c. should bo 
uninflueneed by the writing (jf 
Egypt or Babylonia. Both the 
conocjption of alphabetic writing 
and the aorophonic principki or 
the c(mstru(;tiun of the letters 
may have lx.*en borrowed from 
Egy pt ; 1 )oth were known theni. T t 
is prematur(3 to say what influ(»nc(3 
was (‘xerted by the recently-dis- 
covered signs which from an early 
datt3 were used in Asia Minor, 
Crete, Egypt, and other countries 
bcmlering on tho Mediterranean. 
They restimble alphalxitio aign.^ 
but thoir pliouetic character is 
still unknown. (Boo Flinders 
Petrie’s flotjal TomJtm of the Pint 
Dymuty (IIKK)), p. M, /.) 

It remains to be said that tho 
great aohieveinent of tho inventor 
of tho Semitic alphabet was not, 
in anv casij, the crwition of new 
alphabetic signs. It lay in the 
adoption of a pundy alphabetic 
system, which, moreover, denoted 
each si3vind by one sign only. For 
this achievement, simple as it now 
stx^ms to us, he is to lie ranked 
among the greatest of the bene- 
factors of mankind. 

Tho aKsenco of vowels from this 
early alphabet has not been satis- 
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factorily explained. It has lipen 
conjectured that the letters at first 
had a syllabic value ( = coasonant 
+ vowel). The supposition is used 
in support of the hypothesis of 
Egyptian origin, and is suggested 
by it. Does not the fact rather 
imply that dialects wei*e to be re- 
presented which agriHjd consonan- 
tally, but varied in their vowel 
systems, so that tho inyimtor left 
the vowels to lie supplied accord- 
ing to locjal praotico? 

The nationality of tho inventc)r 
of the alphaliet is unknown. It is 
accidental that the earliest monu- 
ment on which it is employed is 
Moabi te»,. The clue given by the sig- 
nificance of the traditional names 
of the letters is too slight ; the 
Aramaic form of th(58(3 names in 
Greek is not dt;ei.sive evidence. 

Cuneiform writing was cur- 
rently list'd hy the Semites of 
Syria at the date of the Tell 
Amarna letters (c. IKK) n.c.). 
This may be evidence that the 
alphabet Wiis not yet invented, 
or was still of recent origin. Tho 
Aramaic or llebnuv order of the 
letters is tlu3 oldest. There is some 
apix'aranco of phonetic grouping, 
but this may 1x3 accidental. Tho 
meaning of th(3 names seems to 
affettt tlie arrangement. Some of 
the letters may Ix) regarded as 
additions to the first alphalx.‘t, 
since they appear to Ix) diff(5r- 
entiations of letters with relat(*d 
sounds. It is noteworthy that the 
names of thaso new hitters are tho 
most difficult to int(irpret. 

7'he Se7uitie Alphat)etR. —Tho 
distinctive forms of tho (iarly 
alpha! x*t were preserved by the 
Bh(eni(*ians. It was tlui Cartha- 
ginian alphalxit also. The He- 
brews ustid it Ixiforci the exile 
(Silo,am inscription), and the Mac- 
calxian princes reviycxl it on their 
coins. The Samaritan alphalx^t 
is its most direct descendant. 

Tho Aramean alphalx*t is of fun- 
damental imix)rtance, lx3caus(3 of 
itsuumer(jus<ie,scendaiits. It grad- 
ually assumes a distinctive char- 
acter: by the 5th century B.c. the 
transformation is complete (in- 
scription of Teima). ^ The omission 
to close the tops or sides of the let- 
ters is a marked feature (Latin 0 is 
tlu3 archaic form of y, and A of *1). 
The endeavour to reduce the num- 
lier of separate strokiis is notice- 
able (ID from B). 

After tho exile tho J ews adopted 
tho Aramean alphaliet. A dis- 
tinctive Hebrew variety exists 
from the Christian era onwai-ds. 
It i.s marked by a tendency to 
bond « final strokes round to the 
left (pis tho same letter as L). 
This was a step towards cursive 
writing, which at last comes into 
use, although never in Bible msr. 
In printed Bibles the letters Imi- 
tate ornamental German mss. of 
the middle ages. The Syriac is 
another descendant of tlie Ara- 
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mean alphabet. Mutated conso- 
nants were indicated by dots, and 
combinations of points were usi'd 
to represent vowels. The H ebre w 
vowels date from the 6th or jth 
century A.D., and the innovation 
may have followed a Syriac mode',!. 

From a Nabatean variety of the 
Aramean alphalx3t comes the Ar- 
abic. Tt and the Latin alphabet 
are now tho mexst widely used, it 
has profoundly altered the char- 
acters of the parent alphaljet, and 
so confoimdetl five that diacritical 
marks are required to distinguish 
tlu^rii. Therearenowtwenty-eight 
consonants. The numerical order 
of th(3 alphal)et is tho old one ; 
the six new cons(m.ants are at tho 
end. Tho grammatical order is 
a rearrangement according to th(3 
present n*,s(*,mblance of the signs. 
Bul)sidiary and inadequate vowel 
reprosenbition is now available. 

The Himyaritic alphalx't of Ar- 
abia seems to 1x3 a development of 
the early Semitic alphalx^t. But 
tho couiieeting links have not yet 
}xM:*n supi>lic(l. The Ethiopian 
syllabary is an off.shmt from it. 
It has Ikh'H suggested that th(3 
Indian alphabets, which are a 
large family in th(*ms»;lves, may 
also be dtTivi'd from this. 

The (fenealoyy rf the KnyliRh Al- 
phahvl.--}^\\o Senutio alphabet was 
transmitted by the IMuenicians 
to tho ( I reeks (earliest inscrip- 
tions, undated, from tlu' island of 
Thera; zVbu-Simbel inscriptions 
alx)U 1 0<X) u. 0. ). The most remark- 
able change was the introduertion 
of vowel representation. Four 
consonantal signs w(‘ro employed 
to donobi th(3 vowels fi, r, % o ; 
Y was addl'd to express F. Tt 
apix'ars to 1x3 a diffi'rentiation 
of waw f, later called digamma, 
which was required as a con- 
sonant. On(3 of the^ t signs was 
employed for th. Som(5 of the 
local alphalxits preferred san, No. 
18, and some signux, No. 21, tus the 
sign for r. A third sibilant, No. 
15, was dormant until revived to 
represent At this stage the 
Greek alphabet consisted nomi- 
nally of twenty-three consonants, 
as follows : ABrAE/ZIIGI 
KAMNgOlIMVPSTY. 

Greek colonists took an (.'arly 
form of the alphabet to Italy. 
But already there were three ad- 
ditional letters at the end, 
with the values 0, x- Of these 
twenty -six, tho Latin alphaliet 
adopted twenty -one. B, ^ 
were not required; S was re- 
jected: sigma was preferred to 
san. The first Latin alphabet 
was therefore as follows ; A B C D 
EFZHIKLMNOPQRSTV 
X. l^fore this alphabet- passed 
to Britain tho principal changes 
were: (1.) Z proved unnecessary, 
was dropped, and then restored 
for employment in Gn^ok words. 
Along with Greek Y it was placed 
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at the end of the alpliabot. The 
older Y in tlie form V had now a 
different value (u Jis in full). (*J.) 
0, wliich is r roundtid, added to 
thft value g that of k. and practi- 
cally supplanted k. Finally, a va- 
riant G took the old value, and C 
stood for k only. Tiie new letter 
G was sot in the alphabet after F. 
This was the original position of 
Z, which it still occupies in the 
Grec^k and Hebrew alpliabots. 

This alphal>ot was transmitted 
to Britain. The forms in English 
use may still bt^ called those of the 
Latin alp}i.al)et. (See Writing.) 
The numlx^r of tlio letters also 
has increased only by three: 
arisen from vv; u and r, origi- 
nally variants, have acquired a 
distinctive use, andj is a modern 
form of consonantal i. Three 
otlier hitters w;ere emplovtd for a 
time, until reject{d by Norman- 
French iuduonce (‘5 and two runic 
letters h, p). But, phonetically, 
the Ijatin alphalxit has Ix'-en trans- 
foriiKid by Jllnglisli usage. The 
values of the vowels in particular 
have b(‘en entindy changed. (See 
Spelling, and tlie articles on the 
letters.) 

The Stamlnnl (iraek Alphabet.— 
The princ/ipal hnitures in the na- 
tional developirumt of this alpha- 
Ix't are: (1.) The gradual disuses 
of /"and 9 1 lx‘cause the* language 
did not renjuire them, and of san, 
which was supplanted by w. f 
and 9 were revived as numerals, 

(» and iK). San luwl lost its alpha- 
Ixitic i3osition, hut was s<;t at the 
end to represent IKK) (sampi ^). 
(2.) The addition of certain new 
consonantal signs, Ph (0) was 
the earli(ist in general use. A's, 
k% and were not uiiifonnly re- 
prtisented. Tn one group of alpha- 
bets, { “ ks, X = kh, =■ ps. In 
another, x was ks^ arid ^ repre- 
si*nted kh; J was retained in the 
alphalxitic list, but unemployed. 
The Ionian alphabtjt represimts 
the fomier group, the Italian 
alphalxits the latter. (3.) The 
addition of two new vowel signs. 
H assuinetl the value % h Ixing 
loft for a period unreprosentijd ; 
il was derived from 0. As the 
last addition to the alphabet, 0 
was placed at the end. There 
wore now twenty-four letters. 

An alphaVjct embodying these 
changes was complete soon after 
TO R.c. The Abu-Simbel inscrip- 
tions, about this date, show 9 lin- 
gering; H=i;, but twice used for 
h \ Q not yet in use. Tn 403 b.o. 
the Ionian alphabet was officially 
ailopted at Athens. Since about 
TO B.C. the direction of the writ- 
ing had been from left to right. 

Literature.— The material for a 
study of the earliest alphabet, and 
of Semitic alphabets generally, is 
given in the CorjM» Tnucriptimum 
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Smiticarwn, Selected inscrip- 
tions and a full bildiogmphy aixi 
given by Lidzbarski in Handhuch 
der Nordsemitisekm Kpigraphik 
(1^). In favour of the Egyptian 
origin of the alphalxt, Hough’s 
VOrigine Kgyptienne de PAIuhahct 
P/i4mcMn (W4); of a Bahylouian 
origin, a section (pp. 221-231) of 
Delitzsch’s Entaiehu ng des ii/testeii 
Schriftsyxtenis (1837). Thonifison’s 
Oreek aifid Latin Patccography (2n(l 


VAlphahei PlUnicien (1872-3; n;- 
nrint, 1875) remains iueomplete. 
For phonetic changes in the Eng- 
lish alphalxt, s(»ci SwtHjt’s History 
ey' English Somuls (1888). 

AlpheuB, in Greek mythology, 
the giKl of the Alpheus, the chujf 
river of tht‘ IVlopoimesns, winch 
Hows past Olympia to the Ionian 
St‘a. Tlie legend of his love for 
the nymph Ai*ethusa is that the 
god surprised Arcthusa bathing in 
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od. 1834) is excellent ; cf. Kenyon’s 
Paderography qf Oreek Papyri 
(1^)). Kirchhoff’s Stmlien znr 
GenchichU des Orifchischen Al- 
phabets (4th cd. 1887) is an intro- 
duction to the early Greek inscrii;- 
tions. General introductions, witli 
bibliography on other alphaliets : 
Taylor’s The AlphnbH (2 vols. 
1^); Berger’s Histmre de Vfkri- 
tti/redansPAnlvfuUH^ndm. 1832). 
Lenormant’s La Propagation de 


the river, and pursued her; hut 
Art(’mis transformed her into an 
undergrxnind 8|)ring, which 
poared as a fountain on the island 
of Ortygia, close to Syraxnise, 
Sicily. Alpheus, taking a similar 
form, followLsl her, and came to 
the surface of the s<*a as a fp'-sh- 
wattir spring near the fountain 
of Arcthusa. (Ovid, Met. y. 572.) 
The legend is the foundation of 
Shelley’s iKXjni Arcthum. 
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Alphonsine Tables 

Alphonsine Tables, improved 
.*ustronoiuiwil tables drawn up by 
fifty (jelebrated astroiioniors at 
Toledo in 1252, under the patron- 
aj^e of Alfonso X. of Castile, and 
first printed in 1#$3. 

Alphonse. See Alfonso. 

Alpine Club, a^ society formed 
in London in 185" 8 for tlie iiur- 
pose (►f brin^'inK' to|?etber thosii 
interested in inountaineerini?. I ts 
inenibershii) now extends to aliout 
51)0, and its interests are no longer 
ex(;lusively centred in the Alps, 
but extend to wherever there 
are new fM^,aks to eonqu(?r. 11 v 
the issue of tlie Journal^ 

(f()und('d in 1803), by boldin^^ 
an (Hpiipment exhibition (180!J), 
and by the issue' of maps, etc., 
the eluh lias done much to popu- 
larize thesiiort all overtluj world. 
The headquarters, 23 iSavil<^ Row, 
London, (loiitain an exeelleiit 
referon(!e library. Other Alpine 
dubs are thci Austrian (1802), 
Swiss (1803), Italian (180.3), Kreiicli 
(1874), and Oeniian (1800), tlie first 
and the lust of \ebieb wi're amal- 
^^amat(‘(l in 1874. There are also 
a f(‘w similar clubs in the Ciiiti'd 
States of Aim;riea. 

Alpine Glow, the tinKeim>r of the 
summits of certain Alfniuj p(‘aks 
witii rosy (iolour just before sun- 
rise and just after siuiset. 

Alpine Plant.s, wbidi are also, 
in general, arctic filaiits. form tluj 
floi’a of rc'^ions which, by I’l'ason 
of altitude or latitude^ approach 
tb(‘ limits of porfietual snow, 
'riu'.v are, for the most jiart, tiny 
])l}mts with brilliant flowers, and 
tlu'y tend to ^row doselv, form- 
in^f (larpi'ts of jirecu; tlius the 
inany kinds of saxifrages an* tyj)- 
icmI alpine ])laiits. Ldi‘lweiss, 
gentians, azaleas, rliododeridrons, 
pi imulas, .and inuTiy minute ferns, 
iK'loiitr to tiu' vegetation of moun- 
tains, but are siK^cH'ssfully ^rown 
in J^uroiieaii rock i^ardcms. In 
t he secular elimatic changes of the 
earth’s .surface these forms have 
l)et‘u driven from the once frozen 
valley.s of the temperate zom* to 
tlie iiioiint.ain sloixis of the Alps 
and Andes, and to the northern 
plaiiLS { )f Sila^ria and Canada. See 
Tlawson’s (tcol. Hid. of Plants 
(Internat. Sei<*nt. Series, 1888): 
Willis’s Fhmrring Plants and 
Ferns (18!i7) ; Robinsoir.s JCng. 
Flower Garden, ch. x. 

Alplni, PuosFKRO (155;Hr)17), 
Italian liotanist, .studic'd medicine 
at Pfidua, went in 1580 to Cairo 
to practise as a physician, s«'rved 
(1584) in the .same eapacity with 
the fl(»et of Andrea Doria; and ulti- 
mately Ixjtiame pnifessor of Ixit- 
any at Padua. II<.* is reniemliered 
chiefly for hi.s work De Plant is 
yFmjl)ti (1502), wliidi induded the 
first accurate description of the 
coffee plant. He also published 
Pe Medieina /Kowtiornm (1501), 
De. Medicinn Methodica (lOll), and 
Other works. 


Alpist, the sc**‘d of c.anary ^rass 
{Phalnris eanarien.si.'f), use<l for 
feodiiiK caj^c birds. The name i.s 
derived from the native name of 
the i)lant in the Canary Islands. 

Alps, the Krt‘at mountain laiijsa* 
that I'x tends, in the form of a 
enxscent, from Cenoa to Triest**. 
In the Alps themsi‘lves tlie 
term denotes the hi^rh mountain 
jiastures, n.sed only in sninim*r. 
On tin* N. th(‘, hKilhills reach to 
just .s. (if Alunidi, Salzburjj, Linz, 
and yi(‘nna. 'riie diain is usually 
descrilMHl .as divided into three 
.s(‘ctions: (1) the W. Alijs (Col di 
'JViida to the Simplon), indiidiiij^ 
the iMaritime Alps, Cotti.an Alps, 
Dauphin^? Aliis, (Jraian Alps, 
chain of Alout JUanc, and Pen- 
niiu* Alps; (2) tin* Ceiitnil Alps 
(Simplon to Kesdu‘i» Scheideck 
and St(‘lvi(i), with the l>ernes<* 
Alps, N. Swi.ss Alt)s, Lepoiitiiie 
jiTKi Adula Alps, 'I’odi Kroiqi, 
Rliietian Alps; (3) the E. Alfis 
(Resehen Seli(|i<k‘ck .and Steh io 
to the ScanmerinKd, indudiii^d)rt- 
ler, AdaiiK'llo, ami hr(‘nta jxroups, 
Limestom* Al])s of Haxaria, N. 
Tyrol and Salzbur^r, (kaitral 3\ro- 
1(‘H<‘ Alps, S.Tyrol(*s(‘ .Ahisori )olo- 
mit(‘s, and S. K. .Alpsor tn(‘( ’aruie, 
Karawanken, and .lulian Alps. 

Politically, tli(‘Alpsar(‘situ.at(‘d 
in five countries Eranee. Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, ami Ikiva- 
ria. Railways have been i)iere('d 
under .several pa.ss(*s - tlie S(‘in- 
merlnK^ Col d(‘ Eivjus (not Mont 
C^enis, a.s ofhm .stated), St. (lot • 
hard, and ArllnTjj;; and tunm'ls 
are in pro^r(‘ss(l!M)5) under tlu* Al- 
bul.i, Simiilon, Col di /l’(‘nda, and 
Col de .Taman. Railways ])aKS 
over tb(i F>renner Pass, (’ol di* la 
Croix Haute, IhainiK, Laret, and 
Little Sdieideck. Li^lit railways 
run to tlie summits of the Ri^^i, 
TretlilH*r>(, IMlutu.s, Monte (h-iie- 
roso, Monte Salvatore, lh’ienz(*r 
Rijthlioni, Roehers de Nayi*, 
Grand Revard, Sal(^ve, Stan.ser- 
horn, (jrornerjfrat, and Gurt(‘n; 
while nmuv others are projeeP'd, 
includimx t)u‘.T um^frau. ’Phe hit;h- 
(’.st‘ camajJTc roads jiass ovi'r t he 
Stelvio from Au.stria to Italy, ( ’ol 
dll Galibier, Umbra.il from Svvit- 
z(‘rland to Italy, Great St. Jk'r- 
iiard, and Eurka. 

There are many Klaeiei’s (1,15.5, 
coverin^r l,2tl0 to l,5<)t) s<p m. ao 
conliiiK to Heim), ami .soineof the 
greatest EuroiH'an rivers risi^ from 
thew* glaciers - the Rhone, IRiine, 
P(j, Adijfe, and Piavi; flowing: to 
tlu*. Mediterranean, North S(‘a, 
Black Sea, and Adriatic. Th(*n.i 
an* many lakes, of which tlu* larir- 
(ist are Geneva, Constance, ( Jarda, 
Mavrisnore, and Chiem.s(*(x The 
gvi >1 ( itrical hist( »ry of t h( * A 1 ps is one 
of su(X3c.s.sivc 7Hiri(Kls of upheaval, 
(liu; to pre.s.surps from N.w’. and 
S.E., which hav(3 folded, bnjki'U 
up, and in some ca.ses evim (»V(‘r- 
tumod the strata of tlu*. earth’s 
crust. In the centre of the rantfo 
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t hi; nicks are chiefly An^hiean 
kniei.s.s, granite, mica schist, ('tc. ; 
while the outer Mts contain iirin- 
eipally fossiliferous sedimentary 
strata. Minc'rals are ahumlaiit in 
tlu? AiLstriiui part of tlu* rim;,a*, 
where coal, iron, lead, jjrold, silver, 
eo^iper, and nu*reury are worki‘d. 

Tin* i)riii(;i]xil Alpine railways 
an?:- (1.) (ieiu‘v»i to Chainounix. 
(2.) Gi'iu'va to I’rijsme for tlu* Sim- 
plon, ria St. Mjiurie('(\vith branch 
from Vi.s]) to /ermatt uud Gorncr- 
Krat), (3.) Bern to Interlaken, 
ria 'riiim ; Interlaken by Jjaut(T- 
hnmiumami .Miirren for tlu'dim;;- 
frau, w'ith branch for(iriiulcl\v.M,l(l. 
(I.) Jjuccrne to R>ri(‘nz, ria. M(‘y- 
riiiK'iMi. (5.) JiUcerne to Alpnaeh 
and Alt. IMlatus. (ti.) IiUC(*riu* to 
Zurich, via .Rothn'uz and Zuf'. 
(7.) Zuvr, ria Arth (for tlu*. Rijxi), 
to Vitznau. (S.) Lue(‘nieby Arlh- 
Goldau and tlu* St. Gotbanl 'run- 
lud to Belliiizonaand Lu^rano. (!),) 
Zlirieh, rift Rap])er.s(;h\vil, to Wee- 
.seii ami Gliirusfur laiif litlial. (lo.) 
Ziirieli, /•/■(/ \V(‘esenand Laiuplart 
(^|) to 1 )a\os-Elatz, [U) (5»ire and 
'rimsis ;nul the Albiila Pas.s. 

4’lu^ chief iiioimtain -elimbiujx 
e(‘ntr(*sar(‘Griml(‘l\vald (for Ei^;i*r 
and Wi'ttorliorn), (3iamouni.x (for 
Mt. Bkinc), Zermatt (f(»r the Alai- 
terhorn), (loiinnayeur, Macut^- 
nau^l, ami l’ontre.sina(for I'iz Lan- 
Kuard, (dc.). 

Amonjf tlu^ most fre(|n(‘nt(*d 
health resorts are, Davos-Platz ( E. 
Switzi‘rland), St. M<»ritz, S.am.a- 
d(‘n and Sils Maria (m tlu* Tapper 
Enj^aidim'), Ponln'sina, ’I'arasp, 
B(*rKdin, St. Bi'atenlierjr, ll('iden, 
Urs(‘ren, Emsadlxa*^, S('clisl)(‘rK, 
Arurren,Grindi*hvaldj Interlaken, 
G(‘rsau, LuKduio, \ eviw, Can- 
saime, lk*x, llormio, K.'iul(*n, Roi/.- 
l.acli, Yv(*i'doii, etc, ( l*’or tin* chief 
]>lac('s here nu'iit iom*d, .see ai ticl(‘S 
un(l(*r tlu‘ir names.) 

'Du* animats of the .Mi»s include 
the .steiubok (ibex), eh.amoi.s, lM‘;ir, 
\v(»]f, l.Mix, wild eat, m.'irmot ; tlie 
(*akd(*, laminciyeier (vulture), and 
S(*vcral hawks: salmon and trout 
ari*al)undant in tlu* lakes ; butti'i- 
flies ami other iiisi'cts aliound. 

3'he population is racially M*ry 
mi\(‘d, and .soim* hav(‘ postnljited 
an ancient Alpim* nice which has 
modified the peoph* of Teut(»nic, 
Slavonic, and Latin orif,dn who 
have })n‘s.s(‘d in upon tlu* hijsdi- 
lands from tlu* plains. 

The Aljis hav(* ]ilayed a uTeat 
part in tlui history of the. world. 
Hannibal, Cse.sjir, Atlila, Najio- 
l(‘on, and many other jxn-at k<‘u- 
orals, knew them wel|. The word 
‘ultramontane’ indicab's their 
sijjfnifieanee in (*(*elesiastical con- 
trover.sy ; aiid tlu^ unique interna- 
tional ])(»sition of the Sw iss eonf(*d- 
erati( m is only one exam i )le of t Iu‘ir 
inlhu?nee in tlie polities of Europe. 

Eor general bibliography, s(*e 
R(*v. W. A. T. Coolidti('’snrw'('di- 
tion of Ball’s Hints and Notes for 
Tra veil ers i n the A/pa, and W aber’s 




The Monte Rosa Range from the Gornergrat. 

>, Monte Boaa; 26, Lyskamni; 27, 2S. Castor and PuUux iZwilhnge:.; 29. Breithom ; 30, Lrttie Matterhorn; 31, Matterhorn; 32. Tete Blanche. 
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u, Heise-beschreihungen 
(B«m, 1898). General works arc; 
Berlepsch’s Alpen in Natur- u. 
Lebenabildem (En«. trans. 1861); 
Lendonfeki’s Aus den Alpen (1890), 
and Hochgebirge der Erde (1899) ; 
Umlauft’s Die Alpen (Kng. trans. 
1889). For natural science, Bon- 
ney’s Ahdne Reg mis of Switz, 
(1868); lioini’s Harulbuch d, GleU 
scherkunde (1885— Kng. suriiinary 
in Alpine Journal,, vol. xii.); An- 
leitung zu Wisscnsch, Bcobaehtun- 
gen avf Alpenreisen (ISiS— pub. by 
the German and Austrian Alpine 
Club, and I’elating to aW the nat- 
ural sciences). For history of Al- 
])ino exploration, scio, for th<j W. 
Alps, Ball’s Alpine Guide, vol. i. 
(1^98) ; for the Central Alps, Stu- 
dtT’s IJeher Eis u. Schnee (1896-9); 
and for the E. Alps, Bichter’s Die 
Erschlif ssung d. (htalpcn (1892-4). 
k\>r minute topo^fraphical and 
bibliographical details^ see the 
publications of tho vanoua Euro- 
pean Alpine Clubs ; tho Climbers' 
Guides by Sir Martin Conway and 
liev. W. A. T. C(K)lidKe (1890 4] 
—5 vols. rcfi‘rring to the W. ana 
to tho Central Alps ; and for the 
E. Alps, the 3 vols. of Ibirtschcllcr 
and Ht'ss’s Hochtourist in den 
Ostalpen (2nd cd. 1899). Maps, - 
No single modern map of the 
whole Alpine chain has as yet 
been published. For the W. 
Alps, see tho <listrict maps (scale 
1 ; i50,0(K)) in the now cd. (1898) of 
Ball’s ir. Alps : and for the Cen- 
tral and E. Alps, the 11 sheets 
published (same scale) by Raven- 
stein at Frankfort. All the great 
Alpine countries have now com- 
pleted the publication of largo 
scale government maps - ■ Franco 
(1:86,0(X) and 1 : 100,909); Switzer- 
land (the Dufour Map, 1:100,000, 
and the Sie.fifricd Atlas, l:2u,000 
for the plains and 1:^),000 for 
tho mountains); Italy (l;2r),0(K), 
1 ; 50,000, and 1 : 109,000) ; Austria 
(1 : 75,000) ; and Bavaria (1 : ^5.000 
and 1 : 50,000). Among the best 
special maps may be mentioned 
Duhamersilflmp^m^ map(4 sheets 
-Gnmoble, 1889; Lond., 1892; 
scale 1:100,000); Kurz’s Chain of 
Mont Blanc (Bern, 1896; scale 
1 : 50,000) ; and the colounnl maps 
of scale 1:. 50, 000 of the E. Alps 
issued by the German and Aus- 
trian Alpine Club. 

Alpujarras, mountain chain in 
prov. of Granada, Spain, running 
mrallel to and forming a branch 
of the Sierra Nevada range. Tho 
scenery is vrild and picturesque, 
and in those fastnesses the Mor- 
isaxs of Granada found their last 
wfuge. Their descendants, called 
now Christians,’ still linger in 
separate villages. 

Alruna, name given to a witch 
or prophoteas by ancient Teutonic 
tribes ; also a small image, carvwl 
from mandrakes, used in certain 
superstitious rit^. The word is 
connected with nmesi 


Alsace-Lorraine (Ger, Elsass- 
Lothringm\ an imp(»rial territory 
of the German empire, fonning 
its S.W. border next Franco. Al- 
sacjo embraces the w. half of the 
valley of the Rhino and tho e. half 
of tho Vosgas Mts. and their val- 
leys. Jjorraiue, which lies n.w. 


Alsaoe-Lorralne 

being cultivated, and 15J percent, 
mcjidow and gross land. The cliit'f 
crops are hay, wheat, oats, ]H)ta- 
t(L>es, barley, rye, tobacco, ln)ps, and 
bt^itro<^t ; tlie production of wine 
is important (in llXXl, 76,770 ac. were 
under vino). Ab^nit .30 per cent, of 
the arcii is covered with forest, of 



of Alsace, consists of a low pla- 
teau, drained by the Saar in the K. 
and by tho Moselle in the w. The 
111, which enters the Rhine at 
Strassburg, drains the valleys of 
Upper Alsace. Tlie elimato is 
exceptionally genial in the Rhmo 
valley. Agricailture is the chief 
occupation, 50 per cent, of tho are-a 


which alxmt thrnvfourths lx4ong 
to the state and public and corix)- 
rate bodies. Lorraine ]K>sseiwi^s 
considerable mineral wealth, es- 
x'cially in inm, coal, salt, and 
niilding stone. Chief industrit^s 
aro iron-founding, the nianubuj- 
ture of gloKs, porcelain, chemic- 
als, cotton and woollen goods, and 
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paper ; also tanning, Im'winj?, and 
There is a university 
at Stras.sl)urK. Alseice-Lejrraiiio is 
aelininistonHl by a Kovoriior-Ken- 
eral appointed ny the' einfXTor, a 
ministry of fourde'partinents, and 
a eouTjeil of state. lj(*>rislation 
is (‘ntruste<l to a territorial com- 
mittee of tifty-ei>{ht mendK‘rs, all 
ehjeted indire(rtly by the, p(‘ople. 
fVlsa<-U‘-rjorraijie is not yet n.‘pre- 
senited in the lA.Hleral (^mneil, but 
elects fifteen d(‘puti<*s to the Im- 
perial Diet. Capital, Strassburj?. 
Area, r^Wl) sq. m. Pop. (ll)()t)) 
1,717,401, of whom 2(AtNX) or more 
are of Fr(‘n(4i orijfin. 

F rom thejth century Alsace was 
j'overned as a jiart of the (unpire 
by dukes an<l other ditpiitaries. 
Jk‘tw(U'n 1()48 and KJDT it was 
partly transferred to and jiartly 
seized by Frain*(‘, which held it 
until the. war of 1870 1, when it 
was reclai med by ( lermany . J a)i’- 
raine, too, was a c.«mnty of tluj 
emj>ire from the middU* of the 
0th century, a duchy from Oil, 
and froin 058 Avas divi<h*d into 
tw'oducihies- U])per Lorraiiu* and 
Lower Lorraim*. TIkj fornur 
remaiiK'd (‘onstitutionall.y un- 
ehaiiK^i'd until 17.‘^», w’hen it was 
;^ranted to Stanislaus, (‘x-Kinjr 
of l*olan(l, and on his (l(‘ath in 
1700 was incorporated in Franci‘. 
Lower Lorraine, which stn'tched 
to the shores of tin* North Si‘a., 
W’as united with the du(4iy of 
lirabant in the end of th(5 'l2th 
century, and in 1420 with the 
duchy of liufKundy. S(‘e Trinius’s 
Dir yogfKrn, in. Wnti, uml hijil 
(1805); - Lothringrn., dm 

Itfirkidaiidy iMiidcn^ ancl Orlahc- 
schrciUiuKj, ed. by tlie Statistical 
Departimmt of the- Ex(‘cutivo 
Government (1!)00, etc. ) ; Uritriiue 
zur Landri<‘ luul Volksknndr von 
Kl Amu • Loth vingni^ by various 
writ(*i’s(l(S87, etc.); and H. Witte’s 
Zur (h'Avhirhtr (Iva DrutAvhthuuiH 
im EhuAA nmi im VoffrArngchict 

(1807). 

Alsatia, a sanctuary for crim- 
inals and debtors, calk'd after 
Alsace (as a debatable country be- 
tween France and Germany); it 
incliided tlie preeiiud-s of the Car- 
melite IIousi^ of Whitefriars in 
London, but lost its jirivilci^e in 
1007. See Shad wtH’s Sq u i ?r of A /- 
Aiitia (1(>88), and Scott’s FortuncA 
ofNigrl, 

Al segno (Tt. ‘to the sign’), in 
musical aoort*, dire(;ts the musician 
to turn back from the bar thus 
niarkti(Lto the sign H and begin 
again at that pl.atx*, continuing to 
the first doulik* bar, 

Alsen, a fertile isl. in the llaltic, 
lielonging to the Prussian xmiv. 
Schleswig-Holstein, lievs ne.ar the 
8. t*nd of the Tiittle P>elt. It is 
seiKirated from the mainland by 
the Sound of Alsen, 12 m. long 
and from a f(wv yards to 21r m. 
wide. Pop. about 2.5,000. Area, 
X20 8q.m. 


Alster, riv. in Holstein, Ger- 
many ; pass<\s through Hamburg, 
of w'iiich it forms tin? harlxmr, and 
joins th(5 Elbe (r. bk.) by .several 
channels. 

Alstroemeria (Peruvian lily), 
plants of the Amaryllidaec*®, from 
S. America. Sev(‘ral are (iulti- 
vated as hardy and lialf-hardy 
tuberons-R)ot(‘d perennials. The 
flovvm’s ai-e brightly and variously 
colourtnl. 

Alt, a term applied to the notes 
in the octave alH)ve the trebki 
stave, Ijt'ginning with G ; the 
not(‘s in the next octave above 
are term<*d in ultiAsimo. 

Altai Mountains, one id the 
prineipal mountain ranges of Asia, 
dividing the Russian provinc(5 of 
Senniryechensk from E. ’Purkes- 
tan, and stretching K. along the 
N. si<le < )f the De,s(.‘rt of G( >1 >i . Tlie 
range is built up ])rincipally (if 
argillaceous schists, wuth granite 
in the highest parts, and diluvium 
anil alluvium at its base. (lold. 
silver, copper (and lattm-ly iron) 
have bemi mined there .since the 
(‘.‘irly jiart of the IHtli ctentury. 
IVb'an alt. 2,()(H» ft. ; maximum alt. 
ill the Hyelukha, ll,<M)lj ft. 

Altair, a Aqnike, a w'hite star 
of 0*74 ])hotometrie magnitude. 
i)r. Elkin’s ])arallax of 0*282", cor- 
res]>onding to a light journey of 
fourt(;en years, indicates for Al* 
tair a tot:d luminosity more than 
sixfold that of the .sun. its sjiec* 
trum is of the Sirian type, but 
the absorjitiou lines are excep- 
tionally wide and diffuse. 

Altamaha, riv., Georgi a, 
ir.S.A., formed by the junction 
of th(5 Oconee and Oemulgee. 
Length, 150 m. It is navigable 
for small ve.s.sels to its .source. 

Altamura, tn., prov. of P»ari, 
Italy, 00 m. by rad N.w\ of Ta- 
ranto, w’itb an iild Norman eathe- 
dr.al. Good wine is priMlueeil in 
the vicinity. Pop. (1001)2*2,088. 

Altar (Lat. aHarr, ‘a high 
plae,e,’), a raised styuetureonwhicli 
proiiitiatory offerings are laid ; in 
the Christian chureli, the table or 
stone ufKin wliich the instruments 
of the (Micharist are displayeil. 
'J’he altar has often Imhmi regarded 
as a place of refuge for debtors, 
slaves, and eriminals. f n the early 
Christian church the altar was a 
portable structure of wimkI, and 
the Roman Church still allow's a 
table of that material to Ixi u-swl ; 
but a tablet of .stone, whi(;h alone 
is con.seerated, and mn.st contain 
an authentic relic, must lie plaetHl 
upon the table, and is regarded 
a.s the true altar. This talilet, or 
inniAfi, may have one or inoi'e steps 
{(irudini) towanls the liaok, on 
W'hie,h are T)lae(*d the candlesticks, 
crucifix, biW^mtudo, etc. The altar 
early assumi’d a somewhat monu- 
mental form, its rectangular lia.so 
often enclosing the Ixxly of a 
martyr. Often the most elabo- 
rate design was worked in most 


Altar-piece 

precious materials f when it was 
a simple structure, it was covered, 
during the eelebration, with antc- 
pmdia^ tir elalxirately ornamented 
woixlen frames. The rubrics re- 
quin? that the nunua should* be 
covered with white linen eloth.s. 
The ‘high’ or principal altar is 
surmounted by a baldachin fir 
canopy. The reredos is not a 
part of the altar, but usiiall.v ac- 
companies it. ’J’he expositoriuin, 
or tlirone for t he exiHisition of 
the monstrance, as well as reliqua- 
ries and shrines, an? sometinies 
grouped with the altar, forming 
one design. There may be nu- 
merous secondary altars in side 
chapi'ls. The Court of Arche^j 
has decided that there are no 
altars in the Chundi of England, 
but only holy tables or communion 
tabk's. For altar lights, st?(? Lin- 
coln dui)i;MK.\T. 

Th(? altar has Ix'en in use liy 
man from the first dawm of the 
idea (if propitiation in niigious 
W'or.shij). ^nie desiTiptioiis of the 
(.‘iirly iH'wish altars, ofb'ii simply 
built of rough stoiK's wh(*n needtxl, 
are familiar. Altars of gold and 
brass constituted a viTV important 
partofthe furiiitun'of rxith Moses’ 
talx'rnacle and Solomon’s temiile. 
From (‘arly Jt.'WMsb tiini's the altar 
provided a prottu-tiou tofugitive-s, 
which it was sacrih'ge to violate. 
The altars us(*d in pagan tiiiK^s 
are of interest. They were of two 
kinds : .some low, and adapted for 
kneeling on, stood Isjforo the im- 
ages within the tempk;, so tliat 
the worshipper, mounted U|X)n 
one. Could olf(?r up his jirayi^r; the 
other tyjx? wsui that us(?d for Imrnt- 
off(*nng.s, whi(;h wa.s placed Ix'fore 
the temple dixir. The scale of 
many (IriHik saerific(‘s mpilri'd 
altars of a very large size— one 
measurc'd fiOO ft. in kmgth. 

A I tar -piece, a ]>i(?ture or a 
framed sculpture in ndief of a 
religious subject or subjects liiing 
over or ])lacfxl uyion an altar. It 
was one of the (*arliest forms of 
Christian art, and some of the 
most famous works (if art in the 
world are altar - pi(xx?s. As a 
rule, altar-pieces consist of one 
or more picture.S’";wh(?n of two, 
they an? called diptjmhs; wluin 
of three, triT)ty(?hs ; and wh(?n of 
greater number are u.sually desig- 
iiat(?d as of so many (xirnpart- 
ments -and they are frequently 
provided with shutters, painted 
on Ixith side.s, whi(ih may lx? clos(;d 
to conceal the principal subject, 
which, ex(x?pt in a diptych, is the 
ci?ntral ont?. Rut in some casas, 
in lx)th Flemish and Italian ex- 
amples, pictures and s(;ulptures 
were combined ; and in certain 
Fleniish and Spanish .sjiecimens, 
and in manyt^f the? Rhenish school, 
all the subjects were carved in 
W(Kxl, coloured and gilded, and 
brought together in a carv^ ar- 
chitectural setting. 



Aitasimuth 

Altazimuth, or altitude and 
aisimuth instrument, essentially a 
larife theodolite for determinmjjf 
the altitudes and azimuths of the 
heavenly bodies, and, indirectly, 
theh’ ri^ht ascensions and declina- 
tions, tliese Ixjing deducible from 
the former, provided that tla^ 
times of observation are known. 
In this form of instrument, a tele- 
scope reyelvinjf on a horizontal 
axis is rigidly attached to a Kiadu- 
ated vertical circle read by miei'o- 
scopes; while the whole can ho 
rotat(}d above a fixed horizontal 
circle, the readings of which i^ive 
positions in azimuth. The altazi- 
muth (invented by Olaus Itiuner 
of CotHuihaKimin i(jlK))isavailahio 
for measurements in all parts of 
the sky ; and it was with a com- 
hination of this tyjM*, completed 
hy Uamsden in that riaz/i 
madf^ th(^ observations for his 
Kreat star-catalovfue. Airy’s ereo 
tion of an altazimuth at the Royal 
Observatory, Green wieh, in l.W, 
for the purpose of a iiionj iMTsist- 
entfollowinj'of themoon, (•( ninte<l, 
neverthehiss, as an innovation ; 
hut it was later imitativl at Strass- 
hui’K, (leneva, Ikmliertr, Wash- 
ington, and elscnvhere. Airy’s in- 
.stniment wasreplac(‘d by anotiuu* 
of the same class, but imieh lar^rer, 
in 1H!)7. Althoujjdi called a ‘uni- 
\ersal transit,’ it is practically 
li.xed ill tlie nujridian. 



Altazimuth or ‘ Universal 
Transit^ Instrument. 

« Altdorf, or Altorp, cap. of 
Swi.s.s cjinton of Uri, on St. Got- 
hard Ry., M m. from Lucerne, 
and 2 m. from Fluelen, its port 
on Lake Lucerne ; is associated 
with the legend of William Tell, 
of whom it has a fine statue. 

Pop. (1900) 3.147. 


m 

Altdorfer, Albrkcut (c. 1480- 
1538), painter, architect, en«:ravor; 
one of the ‘Little M;usters' of (J(;r- 
mauy; known in I’aris as 'J*(tU 
Albert;^ was probably a pupil of 
I )ui‘er. A dose, student t)f nut ure, 
he has Ix'en (allerl tlui father of 
JjindscaiM' tiaiiitinj^. Tht; most im- 
ixii-tant of the twenty-five kimwii 
paintiiiija hy liim is the HnWe 
bHinrn Afvjrandcr ami Durum 
(Munich). Of his cn>:ravin}^s, 111 
are on eopixT (some etched), and 
04are wood(!Uts. StvW. 15. Scott's 
Littlr. (li rman Mastn's (188U). 

A I tc Is, the second i)e.Mkiii heij^ht 
(ll,tK50 ft), hut the }>est known 
summit, of the mountain {.rroup 
that rises just E. of tin* wt‘Il-kiiowu 
(lemmi Pass. First as<‘eiidc(l 
(IKVl) hy a Swiss. It is ill-famed 
for tin*, avalanches it sends down 
on the Geninii ])jil h. 

Altcn, Kaul Arcu’sT, (Au nt 
VON (17<’d ISln), Hanoverian p'cn- 
eral, foudit in the Net liei lands, 
and in went to Fndand. 

He s(‘rved und(T Wellin^^ton in 
the J‘eninsula, eovcTin}^ Sir .lolm 
Mo(»re’s retreat to (lorunna, and 
eoiumandinj^ W(‘llin;^ton's li^ht 
arnnsl troops at Salamanca, \'it- 
toria, Orthez, and other l)atth‘s, 
and in the camiiaiKu of \Vat(*rloo. 
|{.etuiniinr to liis native country, 
}je in 18151 became Minister of 
War, and in 1K5*J Minist<T of 
Forei^ui Affairs. 

Altena, tn., prov. AV^‘stt)ha]ia, 
Prussia, on the Jjcnne, 38 m. Iiy 
rail s.K, of Dortniund ; lar;L,n* iron 
andother nu't.d iinlustri(‘s. Men* 
are the ancestral <astle of tin? 
Counts von dcr Mark an<l tin* 
Siidcrlander Mus(‘um. Pop.(l!)t)0) 
12,7(K>. 

Altennvia, the Latin form (»f 
Altona; ns<*«l in hibliomaphy. 

Altenburjf.eap. of thetlnchy of 
Saxc-Alteiihiirt^, Germany, stands 
on hilly ground, 24 m. by rail s. of 
L(iii)zig. The diK'ul eastlc*, dating 
originally from Hie 1 Itli century, 
but mostly built in hstiu 7tt, crowns 
a steep ro(*k alK»vi‘ tlie tow n. Ci- 
gars and wooll(*n yarn an^ manu- 
factured. It was burnt by tin* 
Hussites ill 1430, and in 1508 !)w as 
the scene of an important eonh*r- 
cnce of Saxon theologians. ^ 4'lie 
cpisixle of tlui *]*rinz(*nraub’- i,r, 
th(5 attempted alHluetion of two 
Saxon priiKieshy thekiiiglit Kimz 
vonKanfungen -isiussoeiah'd w ith 
tho place. Pop. (llKK)):57,lin 

Altendorf. snburh of Essen (in- 
corporated with it ill RKH), prov. 
Rhineland, Prussia. l*op. (1880) 
22,22f); (PlOO) ():5,2;58. 

Altenessen, rornmune, prov 
Rhineland, Prussia, 2 m. N. of 
Essen. Coal mines. Pop. (1!M)0) 
28, (UR , . 

Altenstein, asuinm<*r castle of 
the dukes of Saxo-Meiningen, 13 
m. s.R of EiHemM!h, Thuringia; 
historically associated wuth the 
seizure of Luther in 1521 wiien 
returning from Worms. 


Alternation of 6onorationfi 

Altenstein, Karl, Baron von 
Stein zum (1770-1840), Prussian 
statesman; was Minister of Fi- 
nance from 1888 10. in 1817 he bt;- 
camc Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, w hich ix)st he (K*ciipied over 
twenty y(‘ars. He is the author 
of tin* famous edueation law of 
181!), wliieh f«>rms the? basis of the 
actual system of t‘<lueation in Prus- 
sia, and lijus U*en taken as a model 
l»y s(*veral Europt*an nations. 

Alteratives, a eonventional 
h'riii used in nu’diciiu; to diaiote 
those* naiu'dies whieli alt»‘r the 
geaieral condition of the IkmIv for 
till* lM‘tter, hy an im|M‘rfeetly un- 
derstood action which do(*s not 
o))\iously modify uiiy luirticular 
«»igan. Mcnairy, arseiiie, and 
the i(Mlides are eoiisiueuous i‘x- 
.ainples of alteratixes, and very 
yaliiahle where rai)id nietalM»lism 
is aim«‘d at. 

Alter Ego, i‘\i)ressing an iii- 
tiiiiati* friend, was othi*ially (*ni- 
ployi'd in tla? kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies to designate tlie 
adiiiiiiistralive plenipotentiary tir 
general vicar of tin* king. 

Alternating Current. See 
Dyn vmo. 

Alternating Motion, a term 
list'd in iiieelianies to imlicatt* 
motion haelcwanls ami forwards, 
as oiiposed to rotation. Thus, tin* 
reeijiroeat iiig parts t»f a steaiii- 
t*iigim*an'm aJtc'riiat ing niotion, 
whieli, as approviniately in this 
e:ist‘, is frecpicaitl.v a simple liar- 
imoiie motion. 

Alternation of Generations, 

(‘oinmoii to ))kuitsaml atiiiiials, is 
tin*, aitt'rnate oeeiirn'iiee in otm 
lif('-history of two or inoi'c forms, 
tliifert'iitly jiroduet'd. In mosses, 
for instance, tin re are two gem ‘ra- 
tions: out', tilt' ]»lant with which 
we are familiar, is asexual, pro- 
(hieing m»t. mah* ;iml female t'le- 
meiits, hut spoi'es, in tin* litth* 
hrow'ii capsules whieli stand up 
like siM'ars from the gret'ii tufts; 
tin* other, !i miimtt*, given, leaf- 
like organism, produet'd on damp 
earth hy tlie gt'iiiiiiiatioii of the 
fallen spore, is st'Xiiiil, producing 
egg cell and niieroseo})ie aetivt* 
malt* et'lks or sperniatozoids, which 
fertilize the former to give rise 
again to tlu* asexual gt*neratioii. 
hi tin* ft'nis and their allies there 
is a similar alternation (>f mi- 
nutt* sextial and larLU'ctmspit'utaiH 
asexual or sjiort'-lM'aring forms 
within the .saim* life-eyelt*; and 
in th(i flowering plants, although 
tilt* sexual gem'rution is micro- 
scopic and lies eoneealed witliili 
the spore-) H aring nlant, >et lait- 
anists recognize Hie .same Law, 
wiiieh thus extends right through 
tlu* vegetable kingdom. Among 
animals it is t»f eonirnoii oecur- 
r(*iiee, esp(‘cially in Hu? lower 
h>rms. It is ex(;inT)lified in its 
simplest form in the Cteleiit(*ra, 
or hollow'-lnxlied animals, where 
a colony of asexual polypes buds 
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off a jeUy-fi»h or meduaf^id, which 

f ives rise to the sexual elements, 
’rom the fertilized egg-cell the 
asexujsil polype colony arises, and 
i)egin8 a new cycle. Here a sexual 
generation, possessed of consider- 
able powers of locomotion, alter- 
nates regularly with a sedentary 
asex ual generation. More compli- 
cated aitj the conditions which 
exist in the liver-fluke, when) 
then) are at least three genera- 
tions. See Goddes and Thomx)- 
son’s Evolution qf Sex (1001). 

Alternator, a machine by 
which an alteniati ngelectrical cur- 
rent is i)r(Hlu(X)d. It is essentially 
a form of dynamo. See Dynamo. 

Althsea, a genus of tlie Malva- 
ccre, including the marsh mallow 
and hollyhock. 

Althing, the Icelandic house of 
parlianient, waspriginally founded 
at Thingvellir in a.d. 1)28, on the 
lines of the previously -existing 
N orse Thin{j. In its m< )dern form 
it was constituted in 1874, and con- 
sists of thirty-six memliers, thirty 
of whom are elected by popular 
vote, and six are nominated by 
the king. 1 1 meets at Reykjavik, 
and sits every .second year only. 
For a detailed account of the cori- 
stitution and functions of the 
ancitmt Althing, see Sir George 
Daseiit’s introduction to i\u5 Story 
of Ihmit Njal (1801). 

Althorn, or Tenoh Saxhorn, 
a valve bugle in or F, used in 
military bands, oft(;n instejul of 
tbc French horn. 

Althorp, Loud. See Spencru. 
Altitude, a term applied astro- 
nomically to the angular distance 
of a cek)stial ol3ject from the hori- 
zon, measured on a vertical circle, 
\s liich is a circle at right angles to 
the horizon, and passing through 
the zenith or T^de of the horizon. 
AziariTTH is the distancxi, meas- 
ured along the horizon, from the s. 
])oint to tlic intersection with the 
Innizon of the vertical circle pass- 
ing through the object. By its 
altitude and azimuth the momen- 
tary i)osition of an object on the 
e(*leHtial concave, with reference 
to tluj liorizon, is fixed. Observa- 
tions of altitude are injulo at siui 
with the sextant, and from them 



fHagram ihoxving Altitudei 
amlOCr, 


many problenw essential to navi- 
gation can be worked out, .such as 
finding the latitude and rating the 
chronometers. 


Altmfiht, a riv. of Bavaria, 
rising on the w. border of the 
country; it has a length of 103 
m., and enters the Danul)e Ih)- 
tween Ratislxm and Tngolstadt. 

Alto, a musical term, strictly 
applicable to the male voice lif 


at the .soui*ce of the VVey, 17 m. 
N.K. of Winchester, on L. k S.W. 
Ry. It has an ancient church, 
with iiortraita of Henry yi., its 
founder, and of several bishoiKs. 
Brewing is the chief industry, 
extensive hop - fields being m 
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AUeniiition of ficnf rot ions. 


I)i.%'raiu Ilhistratiup iiltvrnatiuii ..f iii tli.* ( <i N nt 

wliicli ariM’H the fnc -^wlmiinuu' 'T |.litnula 1'.?) 'I’hiH tlxc 

y.mnw' polyin? CP. Thwniiixh' Ih.Ijpl* hwU, uii.l k’lv< H risr U> a wx 
nt thi-i ruliiiiy ,Mi‘ •.» a lar«. r mul.- (h), \w<> ..f wlilrh ai 

nieilUxTS nf till) hcciiinl uic'luiioiij Ki'ai raUnn (m), wrcii im sik l•l•H 
tlie«« nieihlBiihli float away a« iiiili*|)i*ii«hut (•»), and, Im' 

and Hiionufc. (KiKa. Alliiuui.) 


la, ID FirUIizi'd riw. from 
itM-lf, an»l into the 

(ir ndiiiiy (41 Thm' i^dyiiCH 
riHi), hy l•lnhliIlg, In 
VO of Kn»^(h. 

HimiK luaturo, i>iodnoo egijH 


the highest pitch, counter tenor, 
but also used to dtuiote the fijwest 
range of the female voice', con- 
tralto. In ordinary four -part 
mu.sic the alto jxxrt is an e.s.s<‘ii!ial 
constituent with the s()pram>, 
tenor, and bass. Alto is also 
the Italian term for the bmor 
violin. 

Alt-Ofen. See Budapest. 

Alton, city, Madi.son ca, Illi- 
nois, U.S.A., on the Mississippi, 
21 m. aljove St. Louis. 
(1900)14,210. 

Alton (anc. Auhlov\ mrkt. tn. 
and par., Hamiishire, England, 


the neighbourhood. Pop. [VM) 


Alton, Eduaiu) .Toskf d’ (1772 
1840), anatomist, arclacojogist, and 
naturalist; born at Atpiileia. near 
Trii'ste; was tlic author of iJte 
Noturyeseh irhtcdcs Pfenhs (2 vfjls. 
1810-17), ami, in conjunction with 
Pander, of Veriileirhendethtroloyie 
(1821-8). -His son, Edvaud d’Al- 
TON (1803 r>4), was for many years 
(from 18.31) professor of anatomy 
at llalh*. He wa.s the author 
of Jfujidbuch dcr vergi rick end ni 
Andtoviie.des Me.imhcn (Wi)\ and 
other works, 
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Altona 

Altona, tn., Prussian prov. of 
Sohlaswitr-Jlol.sk-iii, stands a>)()V(j 
tho r. bk. of tho imnit-di- 
akdy w. of Jlainbur^f, with whioli 
it forms n mu uoroiully, tlunjifli not 
munioiiKilI.v, om^ comiriunity. It 
iuus oxtofisivc (lodes, and is tll(^ 
seat of various industries- ship- 
building', br(‘win}^, iron foundries, 
flour mills, (!otton, woolkni, ^dass, 
ami soap faetories. The imiiorts 
amount hi and th(‘. (‘x- 

ports to ,tLT,700,0()l) annually. In 
lltOl a fr(*(^ harbour was opemed. 
in the Kith cunitury Altona was a 
mere fisliini^ hamlet ; but siime 
18115, wlnm its pop. was 2(),.‘1IK1, it 
has utowii V(n\v rapidly. Pop. 

( 1S70) 74,1:11 ; (I!)))!)) 11)1,501. Otten- 
sen, imimdiately to the w. (poj). 
18,()il5 in 1885), was ineoriK>rat(‘d 
with Altona in 1880. 

Altoona, city, Pjair (!o., IVnn- 
sylvania, IT.S.A., situab'd at the 
foot of the. All(*)^hany Mts. ; is 
al)ont 1*20 m. from Pittsburg;, and 
manufacitums ears and loeonio- 
tives. I^)p. (1000) :18, 07:1. 

Alto-relievo (sometimes sijelt, 
as in Italian, afUt rilirvo)^ hi^di- 
relief, a t(Tm applied to sculp- 
tured forms which stand out by at 
least h.'df tlu'ir trm* proportionab) 
thickness from tin? baekifround 
from which tlu‘y r)roj('ct or are 
r(*lieved. Of this stvh' of sculp- 
ture the metopes of tlu' Part henon 
and th(^ IVixamon friezt* in the 
Biu’lin iMns(Mnn may Im^ takmi as 
typieah'xamples. S(‘(sS(H!LiT(’UK. 

AltOttln}*:, tn., Bjivaria, Oer- 
many, near the Inn, 00 m. by rail 
N.K. of Mimicb ; posses.s('s an 
ima«fe of the V'ir^'ui which at- 
tracts numerous pilifrims. Prom 
l8:iS to 187:1 it was tlie h(*ad(inar- 
tersof th(' lb'd(*m])t.orist Fathers. 
Tlun’eare ir(jn works. Poj). (1000) 
4,:i44. 

Altrunstadt, vil, prov. Saxony, 
Prussia, m\‘ir Liitztm; hen* was 
(joneluded th(‘ tix'aty b(^tw(*eii 
Oharl(‘s xii. of Swed(‘n and An- 
^rnstus II., kinj; of Iceland and 
(‘lector of Saxonv (S(’i)t. 21, 1?K)). 
Pop. (1000) 700. 

Altrincham, nirkt. tn. and 
par. in ('heshin*, on railway from 
alaneliester bi Chester, and on 
the Watliuir Stn'ct. Tlu* Bridir**- 
\vater Canal alfords eomnmniea- 
tion witli tin* Maiwhester Ship 
Canal. (5d)im‘tinakin}^ is a. local 
industry, and market-i?ar(l('nin‘? 
is exteTisiv(‘lv carried on in tlsj 
district. Pop. (l!)01) I0,8:il. 

Altruism, a term bronj^ht into 
use by (knnte (nltnuAmA and in- 
tn)<lnced into Fnjflisb by his ]>osi- 
tivist foll(>W(‘rs, denotes (1) the 
other-rej^ardin^ or social, a.s op- 
])osed to lh(' (‘cf<)isti(^ instinct or 
impulse in luiman natim'; (2) this 
instinct or impulse rais(‘d to the, 
rank of a conscious principle, the. 
ethical principh' which inakc'stlie 
of othc'rs the paramount end 
of human action, ft is evident 
that altruism cannot fie an exelu- 


ftivc principle in ethics, since the 
individual, if he knows what i.s 
Kood for others, can hardly Ije 
li^oioriint of his own jjood, and 
it would be panwloxical to main- 
tain that 1 h' win never promote 
bis own jfood direetly. llc'rlMirt 
SpeiKMT {Data of Ktkica, eli. 11- 
14) dis(;us.H(‘S tin' aiitaj^onism of 
(‘lu'olsm and altruism, and their 
ultimate ‘(joneiliatioiF in the 
eourst^ of soeial evolution. But it 
is necessary to observe that In^ 
applies the term ‘altriiistii?,* not 
im‘rely to actions prompted by 
eonseious retjard for otbens, but 
to all otli<T-lH‘n(.‘fitini? actions, 
wheth(‘r motiv<.‘d by reirard for 
otlnu’s or not. vViid this am- 
bifjuitv is important from an 
ethical point of view, siiuio aetlons 
which lM‘nefit oth(‘rs may Vm; per- 
foriiH'd from nuirely prudential 
motiv(‘s. So that no dlr(‘ct inf(T- 
(‘iiee can Im' drawn froni the iieec's- 
sity of altruistic actions, in the 
wider biolojricial s(‘ns(‘, to the au- 
thority of allruism as an (‘thical 
principh*. S(‘(‘ K'niies. 

Altstattcn, tn., canton St. 
Call Switzerland, station on thi^ 
Itorsehaeh-Chur Ky., at an alt. 
of l,?)b ft., with sulphur sprinijrs. 
Pop. (lIKKt) 8,74:1 

Altwasser, vil, Prussian prov. 
Silesia, 4.*! m. by rail .s.w. of Br(*s- 
lull ; has coal mines and iin))ortant 
mauufaetun's of porei'lam, ina- 
ehiiK'rv, and mirrors. Po}). (I8S0) 
8,087; (10IH1)12,1I1. 

Alt-Zabrz;e, vil, Priissi.an 
prov. Silt‘sia, 5 m. by rail K. of 
Cleiwitz; th<‘seat ()f ironworks, 
iron foundri(‘s, (uijfiiKM'rinj? works, 
and coal mine's. Pop. (1885) !),:10I) ; 
(1000) I0,5(;2. 

Aludcl Furnace, a cylindrical 
furnaces used in the nMluetion of 
mercurial ores. The vaixnir ifi v(‘n 
otT is (xmd(*nsed in tnl)esor vessels 
of ijlass or (*artbenware, called 
alndels. 

Alum is the double .sulphate of 
aluminium and ])otassiuin, which 
crvstallizes with water, and lias the 
formula Al2(S().i);, K2S()421IL.(). 
T’he term is also used K'<‘m'ric.tdly 
for salts of similar comrM)sition, 
in which the potassium may lie 
replae(‘d by otlujr alkali nif^tals, 
ammonium, etc,, and the alu- 
minium by ehnmiiuni, bwrie iron, 
or rnanfiranese. Common alum is 
nrepared by rojvstini^ alum shahvs, 
l)y wbi(di alumiTiium .sulphate is 
formc'd, and, afb*r extraction by 
lixiviatioii, is crystallized with 
a potassium or animoninm salt. 
Alum isa white solid, very soluble 
in liot water, but much l(^s.s so in 
col(i, from wbieh it crystallizes 
in ocrtaluidra. It has a sweetish, 
astriuKcnt taste and iicid reiwtion, 
and is mainly nswl as a mordant 
in dyeiiifiC and in the manufacture 
of paper and leather, ft is cm- 
ployea in medicine chiefly on ac- 
count of its astriqirent properties, 
aerviiiR as a hietno.static, and in 


dilute solution as a mouth wash 
or Kartfle. It is sometimes used 
as an emetic. 

Aluminium (Al, 27*1), though 
not found free, is oms of the iiKASt 
abundant elements in nature. It 
occurs as silicate in clays, felspar, 
etc. ; but is chiefly extracbnl fnmi 
bauxite, an impure liydratwl (jx- 
ide ; corundum, the oxide AI2O3 ; 
and cryolibi, the double fluorid<i 
with srKliiim, NayAlFa It was 
originally prepared by displace- 
ment by sodium from its aonble 
chloride with sodium, but is now 
almost exclusively obtaimnl by 
the electrolysis of a s<jlution of 
the purifi(‘A tixide in molten eryo- 
lib\ The inixtun? is imdtod by 
tlu^ lieat giv(;n out in the pro- 
c(‘ss, tlie aluminium being s(*.t fr<s> 
at an iron cathodes immersixl in 
molten aluminium, whihi the oxy- 
gen also obtained oxidiz(3s the 
carbon amide at which itislilier- 
at(.‘d. 'riiis i)roe(\ss has gr(\atly 
inereasiHl the output, for while 
in 18!M) the world’s annual pnxlne- 
tion was .-ibout 4b ton.s, in l‘.M)0 it 
bad rea(_4u‘d 5, DIM) to 15, 000 tons. 
At the fornu'r date the price was 
!)s. 15(1 ])er lb., while in 1904 it 
av(*rag(.‘d Is. 4(1 Aluminium is a 
Avhite ))iit somewhat soft metal: 
tak(\s a tin(‘ polish: without odour 
ortasb*; highly malleable at IlMl 
to 150' ('. ; highly sonorous; a fair 
eonductor of elecitriinty; has a 
high sp(‘(Mfie lu‘at and a h )w spfM'ific 
gravity (27). It do(*s not o\idize 
in air, ()r (!ombine with snljiliiir 
at ordinary bnnperatnres, and is 
soluble in liydr()ehlori(t acid and 
solutions of caustic potash and 
soda. Its chief iininiritiivs are 
silicon and iron. The givat want 
in working aluminium into artiehs 
has IxM'ii a g(M)d sold(*r ami flux. 
It oxidizes so ri‘.'Mlily at asold'r- 
ing teinperature, and the oxide 
formed is so insoliilile in (jrd inary 
flux(\s, that the film of oxide pr(‘- 
v('nts the i)i(‘cos of nn^tal from 
coming jnto contact, so that a 
good .joint cannot he formed. 
Aluminium is also used kir olee- 
trie conductors, and hius pr()V(‘(l 
valuable for tin? tircpiiration of 
allriys, and in rendering, eastings 
of iron, etc., sound. AH applica- 
tion in another direction has >M‘en 
th(>! utilization of the iiitcmse Inat 
giv('n out on its naction with inin 
nxid(‘ for wedding m ntn,^ prepara- 
tion of small st('cl eastings, (?tc. 
The compounds of alnminium of 
gr(.'at(;Ht irnTiortanco an* its oxide 
and its sulphate. The oxide, 
alumina^ AliOii, (lecurs native as 
corundum, sapphire, and emery, 
and is an intensed.v hard solid. 
As prepared artificially, it is a 
white solid, which whem hydrated 
is gelatinous. Aluminium oxide 
acts both ns a basic oxide, giving 
rise to the aluminium salts, and 
as an acidic oxide, forming the 
sfuiiewliat indefinite aluminates. 
Aluminium sulphate is the chief 
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of tho aluminium salts, and is 
propaml both by itself and aloiitf 
with putassium ur aininuniuni- 
sulphato as alum. Aluminium 
was discovered by Wbliler iji 
1827, and ajfaiii in 18W by Ht. 
Claire Deville, who received jjfreat 
en(;ouraj((nneut and assistamje in 
the manufacture of it near Paris 
from lM)th Napoleon nr. and the 
French Acad(.*my. The lirst really 
practical electrical method of ex- 
tniction was patcuited i)y M(\ssrs. 
Cowl(« in 18fy> in England ami 
the Unittid State's of Ameri(ia; 
but that was finally supplanted by 
tlie ll6roult-Hall method. Owin^c 
to its lijfhtness, toughiuxss, and 
strength, aluminium is exteie 
sively used for Ijoat-building, for 
torpedo boats, for engines, for 
instruments, balloon fittings, bi- 
cycles, cooking utensils, and in 
chemical works, but does not 
mak() a really satisfactory struc- 
tural material, owing to its In'ing 
somewhat la-fiking in tenacity and 
hardness; It is also used as a 
substitute for the stone, in lithog- 
raphy. Aluminium conductors 
are employed in b'k'graphy and 
t('l(‘ph()ny. Large works for its 
manufacture have Ix'im erected 
be>iide the Niagara Falls, th(^ Falls 
of Sehalfhausen, and tlui Falls of 
Foyers in Inverness-shin'. Stu? 
Tlorehers’ Electric SmeUino (181)7); 
Llouiit’s Electro-Chemistry (llXJl); 
llichards’s Aluminium (3r(l ('d. 
IHIHI). 

Alumography. See A L(} iiArn Y. 

Alum Rool, a iianuj applic'd to 
(ilerdniiim viacvlatum and Ifeu- 
chera umericana (a saxifrage), 
lK)th found in the ljnit(?<l Stabu 
An extract from the roots is used 
in America as a powerful astrin- 
gent, to stop bleeding. 

Alunogen, a fibrous aluminium 
sulphate found in vohranic (Icbris, 
clays, feldspatliic rocks which con- 
tain pyrites, and oftmi as an infior- 
cscence on wal 1 s of mines, caves, etc. 

Aluta. See Olt 

Alva, par. ( 0,408 ac.) and tn. in 
Clackmannanshire, Scotland, (>i 
in. N.E. of Stirling. Plaids, 
serges, shawls, tartans, and other 
W(M)llen fabri(\s are manufactunHl, 
and the neighlxmring hills yield 
colialt, copp(',r, iron, and lead ores. 
Pop. (11M)1) 5,6-11. 

Alva, or Auu, Ferdinand 
Alvarez dk Toledo, Duke of 
(1568-82), Spanish stati'sman and 
soldier ; first gained military dis- 
j'*6<-tion in the battle of T*avia 
no25), and in campaigns undi'r 
'Claries V. in Hungary and N. 
Africa; Ix^came general (lol^), 
commander-in-chief (1538), and re- 
ceived the dukedom for his serv- 
lees in tlio defence of the northern 
provinces of Spain. Alva led the 
Spanish forces in Italy against 
Pop<.; Paul IV. (1555-0), but w.'us 
m;.alled on the succession (►f 
* hihp ir. His most famous mili- 
tary, exploits, in which his ferocity 
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an<l his avarice made him the 
objetit of umlying execration, arc 
associated with his .six yeai-s’ at- 
tempt to kuIhIuc the nismgtuit 
Netherlands to the Siianish nih' 
and tlie Roman faith. Jx iuJing a 
large force to the Ijow Couuti n‘s 
ill h5t>7, lie established the ‘('oim- 
cil of Tumults,’ known als(j as tin* 
‘l51o()(ly CounciV an arbitrary and 
cruel instruuu'utof inqui-sitiou and 
rapine, by whieh many thousands 
were ])ut to death, rediieed to in- 
dig(‘nc(‘, or expatriat'd ; he was 
guilty of the 4‘x<*eiilion of (^)unt 
Fginont and (\mnt Horn; and 
subjugated th(‘, whok'. c<»uutry 
exceiit the intr<‘pid province's of 
Holland and Zci'Iaiid. Thc'ir 
resistance', supiwirte'd by llie 
(iiUMix, t)r ‘Ik'ggjirs c)f the' Si-a,’ 
was sue.!ce‘ssful ; Alva’s fie'ct was 
de'stroyeek and in 1573 he reliu- 
fjuishe'd tlie ceniimaiid. His last 
campaign (1580) was agiilnst Dem 
Antonio, i)retende*r tee the tlu*emt5 
<»f Pe>rtugal, who.so fen'ce'S lie 
roiite'd, and whe»se‘ iwlhe*reuts lie* 
treated with the* greatest cruelty, 
abandoning the*, country to liis 
licentious sejldiery. *:^(*e Motle‘y*s 
Dnteh Ilepuhlic. 

Alvarado, .Iuan Pautista, a 
Oalifeiruittii, \yho raise-d a re'volt 
against Mexican authority in 
183(1, and route ‘el the Me'\ie*ans in 
a single liatth* at San Bu(‘ua- 
ve'utura. He^ was ])n*sid«'ut of 
California from IKIO until 1842, 
w hen he was el(*pe»se*el. 

Alvarado, Peiuu) de (J18V 
1511), Spanish .adve'iitureT, anel 
lieutenant eif (Airte'S in the^ eon- 
<|iu*st of Me'xieei, was born at 
Piuelajoz. After an e'xploriug vk- 
x'ditioii to Yucatan (1518), he* 
eft Havana Avith tin* eemiiueTor. 
Eutruste*<l vvitli the e'oimnaud in 
Me‘xie.a>, while Corte*s w<*iit to nu‘(*l 
Narvae*/., v\lv;iraelt» niaele^ the mis- 
take* of inassae'.riiig many e>f the 
native nf>hility, and thus ('ause'd 
the terrible*, treiubles whieh the* 
EuroiM*aiis h.'wl tee e*nehire*. Jb* 
fought Avith gre*at inlivpidity in 
th(i nocturnal evae-uation of the* 
city, Alvarade) invaded (luati*- 
mala (1523) with a large force*; 
fouiide'xl Santiago de leis Cahal- 
lenjs, imw' (jiu:ite*m.ala Antigua 
(1.524). Ae'e-us(*d of ele.*fraudiiig 
th(< royal tre*asury, he was re- 
called and tried; em a<'e|uittal 
he n*turm*el to Giiate'iiiala as 
governor, and late*!' took ])art in 
th(! coneiuest e)f Honeluras. See^ 
Cortes; Prescott’s Cumpnst of 
Mexico. ^ , 

Alvares,FKRN \m( 1.5K) ttO), l*or- 
tugue'sei poet, Ixirii at (Joa in 
India; (roinmaiide*el twei e*xpe*eli- 
tions to the CemniiJUide'l e-oast. 
His chief weirk is J.usitanluTrnm- 
formoda (pub. l(i(J7 and 1781), in 
the style of Came»e*ns’ f/usiad. 

Alvarez, Lns, Spanish pamte*r 
(1841 1001), Ixern and diexl in Ma- 
drid ; first attracted notice by his 
picture of Ceesars Wife^ Calpur' 
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via, whieh, as W'ell as its sue*- 
ce;ssor, jHahcHa the Catholic, is 
now in the royal iialaixi at Ma- 
drid. In adehtion to thcvse he 
painte*(l (18(‘>3 73) the large his- 
torie'ul e-aii vase's of Philip if. in 
the Escort al, The Cardinal in San 
(lineannif aiul 2*hr Emharkatian 
of Kt ny A madetts at Spezia. Sub- 
se'euie iitly he denoted himse'lf to 
ge'nre* ixiiutiug -his i)roelue‘tiema 
in this line* {t.y, A t'aaeral. The 
Marriaye (f J‘auline Httryhese, 'The 
t'harity liaiaat\ 'The Heirs Pie- 
tare, e‘te.) iM'ing distingiiisht'el for 
einimatic force*, rie-lmcss of ('olour- 
ing, Jind accuracy of costume*. 

Alvarez de Cienfuegos 
Nicasio (1764 1800), dramatist 
and ])hilolngi('al Avrit(*r, Ixa-ii at 
Mailriel. liis most pojiiilar trag- 
e'dies were Zoraida, t'oadesa de 
CastUla.ixwA the latter of 

Avhie'h secured for liiiii eleeition in 
the* Spanish Ae*;wl(‘]ny. Asa i)ex*t 
lie* was somewhat atfeeted anel ex- 
travagant. 

A 1 v e n s I c be n, Konstantin 
ve)N (18U0 1)2), Ihussiau ge*neral. 
served throiiglitheH lanisli war and 
the war with Austria, and in 1860 
was appointed toa])e)stattlmwar 
eilliei*. He* eonunaude'd at Kiiiiig- 
griitz, anel afterwards, ase-oiiunaii- 
eje'i; of the* 3rd Army Ceirps, jilayeel 
adist inguishe*el part in the? l<rain'e)- 
Pnissian war, especially lM*fore ( )r- 
le*ans and at Ix' Mans. Heri'tire'el 
in 1873. Dm* of the forts at Met/, 
was naiiK'd aftei- him. 

Alverstune, Loud (1812), for- 
im*rly Sir ILciiaud Evkrard 
Wkusticr, Jxirel ('hi(‘f-dusti(K‘ of 
Englanel, anel one* of the? most 
hrilliant anel siice't'ssfiil lawyers 
eif inoelern time's, eliie'fiy in ('om- 
mercial, raihvay, and pate 'lit e/ase's, 
was born in 1812; e;alle*d to the? 
bar (Line'oln’s Inn) in 1868; re-pri'- 
•sente'd Launee'stein (ISSTj) anel the 
Isle? of Wight (1885 I'.lOO) in the? 
House? of (.’ommems; was Atteir- 
TU'y general tlire'i* time's untle'r 
Lftrd Salishury (June 1885 Jan. 
J8S0, Aug. 1886 181)2, June 181)5- 
Aug. 11)00); l•e'pn?^e•nte‘d the* Hrit- 
isli gove'rnment in tlie* arbitra- 
tions re'latiug to the Jk*ring Seei 
Avitli Sir (Jiarle's Kusse*ll (181)3), and 
V'enezne'Ia (181)8 D); w as for a f(‘W' 
inontlis Master eif the? Rolls (IlX.K)), 
Jind in 11)03 jai'Mideal over the? tn- 
himal whicli was eonstitutf'd un- 
de*ra tre‘:i.ty l)e*tw'e*e'ii Gre'at liritaiii 
and the? Pnite'd State's to de-finc 
the* ( 'anadianaiid Amerie-an Ixtuii* 
darie*s eif Alaska. As Atterne'y- 
ge*ne*ral he* coneluete'd what was 
prae;ti<'ally the* proM'rution in the*. 
Parne'll Commission (18S8 D). lie? 
was cre'ate'd liord Alve-rstone in 
11 ) 00 . 

Alvin, Leins Joseph (1806 87), 
IVlgian p<M?t eind lihruHan, iMini 
at Cambrai. His publications in- 
chide? the* trage*ely, Sardnvapah 
(18M); th(‘e'ome*ely, Lc, Folliculaire 
Ationyme Souvenirs de nut 

Vie LitUraire (1843) ; Les Pecon- 
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templntinm, a satirfi on Victot 
Huko (1851 )) Le CmaiMmcment de 
la Gravure aux I*ays-Bas (1857- 9) ; 
Aii^ri vrm sa Vie et ses 

Travanx (1877). 

Alvinczy, Joseph, Baron von 
(17^-1810), Austrian field-mar- 
shal, distinguished himself in the 
Seven Years’ war; fou)^ht aifainst 


the Turks in 1789. In the wars 
between Austria and France, ho 
defeated the French at IsWrwin- 
den, Landr^cy, Charleroi, etc., in 
1702, but was defeated at Honda- 
choote (Sept. 8, 1793). Was after- 
wards apix)inted commander-in- 
chief of tlie forces in Italy against 
Napoleon, but was defeated at 
Arcole INov. 15-17, 179G) and at 
Bivoh (Jan. 14, 1797), this last in- 


m 

volving also the fall of MantuA. 
He was later aptx)inted governor 
in HunKarv, tiiade field-marshal 
in 1808, and died in lJu<lajx.)st. 

Alwar, or Aewur, native state 
in Kajputana, India; area, 3,144 
sq. m. ; iKjp. (1901) 82^487. Its 
cap. is Alwar, alxiut 8.5 m. s.w. of 
Delhi ; iwp. (1901) 56,771. 


Alxingert Johann Baptist 
Eoler von (1755-97),, Austrian 
poet^ was bom in Vienna, and 
studiwl law there. Ho wrote 
the ‘Ritterjfedichte* Boot in von 
Mainz (17^) and Blioniheris (1791), 
in imitation of Wieland ; he was 
also intimate with Gleim, Ramler, 
Gessner, and Uz. His complete 
works were published in 10 vols. 
(1812). 
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A^attes, King of Lydia (rog. 


Hmyrna, and thus provided his 
kingdom with a ixirt. Before his 
death all Asia Minor west of the 
Halys was included in his king- 
dom. He w^s sucjcmled by his son 
Crtesus. His tomb, situated north 
of Sardis, near Lake Gygsea, wa.s 
one of the wonders of antiquity. 

Alypius, a Greek writer on 
music, who flourished at Alex- 
andria in the middle of the^ 4 th 
century a.I). His works, under 
the title Introductio Musica^ wciro 
collected and jiublished, with a 
commentary and notex, by Moi- 
lx)m {Antiqme Mmicfe Auciores 
Septem) in 1652, and again by ,Tans 
{Musiei Scriot. Graca) in 1895, 
and c-ontain the key to the scales 
and models of Greek music. 

Alyssum, a genus of cruciferous 
plants, mostly yellow-flowered, of 
Europe. A. Cyssuvi mxatHe (rock 
mad wort) is one of the most con- 
spicuous hardy plants of British 
rock gardens in April and May. 

Aly th, par. (23,296 ao.jand mrkt. 
tn., 5i m. N.E. of Blairgowrie, in 
K. Perthshire, Scotland ; is a 
terminus of the O.H., and manu- 
facturi's jute, linen, wool, and 
shoes. Here the Gmunittec of 
Estates, including Lf;slie, Earl 
of Loven, and .lames Sharp of 
Magus Moor fame, were surprised 
and captured (1651). Pop. (1901) 
3,02.5. 

Alzey, tn., 26 m. by rail s.w. of 
Mainz, Germany, carries on brew- 
ing and tanning. The place i.s 
memtioned in the Nibejunyenh’cd, 
was a free imix*rial city, .and in 
1689 was burned by the French. 
Pop. (KKX)) 6,893. 

Alzog, Johann Baptist (1808- 
78), R.(T. historian, boni at Ohlau 
in Sikwia ; was professor of church 
history at Posen (1836), llildes- 
lieim (1845), and Freiburg (lji53). 
His chief works are Lchrbueh der 
UniversalgvHchichte der Christ- 
Hnhcn Kirche (1840; 10th ed. by 
F. X. Kraus in 18^), which was 
translated into most European 
languages, and Grnndriss der 
Patroloffie (4th ed.*18^). 

A.M., abbreviation of (i) anno 
muTidit ‘ in the year of the world ; * 
( 2 ) a7ite meridiem^ ‘Ixjfore noon ; ’ 
and ( 3 ) artium magister, ‘master 
of arts.’ 

Amadeo, Giovanni Antonio 
(1447-1522), Italian sculptor and 
architect, lx)rn at Pavi.a. Helped 
in the decoration of the Certasa 
at Pavia, and executed some sculp- 
tures for the tomb of Gallas Vis- 
conti in the church of the same; 
^t his principal works are statues 
in the chapel Uolleoni at Bergamo, 
rcgardedlus among the best speci- 
mens of Renaissance sculptun^ in 
Lombardy. He also took part in 
the construction of the cathedral 
at Milan, and died there. 
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Amadeus, tho name b(.»mo by 
several princes of tlio house of 
Savoy, of whom the most notable 
are: Amadeus v. (1241) -i:V2;j), ‘The 
Gmat,’ Count of Savoy ; suiMJtHMiecl 
his uncle, Philip (1285); engaged 
in continual warfare, and among 
iiis last actions fenced the Turks 
to raise tin? siege of lUiodes. Ama- 
deus VIII. (1881^ *1451), succeed(‘d 
ins father, Amadeus vii. (1801). 
He was ci'eat(Hl (141(1) Duke of 
Savoy, and his dominions \vvrc 
greatly increased ; but he retired 
to a monastery at Ripaille (1410). 
He was elei;ted i\)pe ( 1480) under 
the name of Felix v., but resigned 
in favour of Nicholas v. (1440). 

Amadeus I. of Spain (1H45-00), 
second .son of Vi(;tor Kmmanuel of 
Italy, was chosen king of Si)ain 
(1870)^ but in vain tried to act as 
constitutional king in a country 
unfitt(*d for constituthmal govern- 
mout. He aljdujatiKl in 1878, and 
retired to Italy as Duke of Aosta. 

Amadeus, Lake, shallow de- 
pressiou filled with salt (proliably 
over 2(.Hj rn. long), just N. of 2;')^ H., 
in S. and W. Australia ; discovered 
(1872) by Ernest Gile.s. 

Amadis of Qaul, tho hero of a 
cycle of nu'disevul romance's, simi- 
lar to tile Arthurian cycled in Eng- 
land and tlie Charlemagne cyelo 
in Finance, Although tlie Amadis 
story was kno\yn in the 14th cen- 
tury, and the oldest existing ver- 
sion is in l*ortugueae, written by 
Vasco do Lobeim (d. 1408), its 
]X>pularity was cstablislu^d by 
Garcia Ordonez de Montalv<» (c. 
1405 ; first printed 1508). Tlie best 
English version is Southey’s. The 
story— one of the leading charac- 
ters of which is Galaor, brother of 
Amadis — had several continua- 
tors. Chief among these have laien 
Montalvo’s Sf'rgnH dd h'splan- 
dinno (1485) ; Loh (Hrayides llecho^ 
de Florhmidoy by, probably, Paez 
cle Ribera ; Ccyrcmica dc^ Don Flo- 
risd dc Niqnm^ attributed to 
Feliciano do Silva; and so on 
down to the Flores dc Grecc (15.52). 
See Raret’s De Amadis dc Gaulc 
(2nd cd. 1878); Pages’ Ammlis de 
Gaule (1808); Praunfels’s Atruidis 
vm Gidlicn (1870); Braga’s For- 
ma^ao do Amadis (1878). 

Amador de Los Rios, Josi^j 
(1818 78), l^Tpatiish historian. Ixirn 
at Baena; became professor of 
literature at the Madrid Univer- 
sity and member of the Actulcmy. 
His principal w’orks are Historia 
Critica dc la Litcratnra Kspanola 
(7 vols. 1801), and Historia SociaK 
PoUtica^ y Rdigiosa de los Jvdhs 
de Kspanay Portugal (3 vols. 1875). 
He also wrote historicial works on 
Toledo, Seville, and Madrid. 

Amadou, or German Tindmk, 
a fungus, Polyporm fmneniarius, 
growing on trees, is cut into slices 
and lieatcn into a felt ; it has been 
u.sed to plug wounds and stop 
bleeding. The felt steeiied in salt- 
petre forms German tinder. 


Amager, aflat, low, fruitful is!., 
off the E. wnust of Zwlaml, lu m. 
long and .5 m. broad ; most dens<*ly 
fiopulated part of I hmmark, and is 
the kitchen garden < >f ( k )iH.‘n hag» ^n. 
Pop. (exclusive of (^iri.stiaiisliavii 
and the two Sundbys) 8,.500. 

Amakosa, or Ama-Xo.sa, an 
imiH>rt{int braii(!h of the Iknitii 
nation, inhabiting the Trauskei, 
Teinbuland,and 1‘ondoland; i;om- 
plexion, dark brown ; hair, nosi*. 
and lijisof negi-otvini; gotxl lu'iglit 
and \yell-propt>i tioned ; in char- 
acter intelligent and brave; weaii- 
ons, assegai and club or knob- 
kerry; religion, animistie. 

Atnaldar, the governor of a 
province under the Moliummedan 
rule in India. 

Amalekitcs, a noimulic Arab 
|xoplc of great antiiiuity inliabit- 
ing the divert region south-wt‘St of 
Palestine. In Gen. : 12 they 
are trailed to Amah'k, gnandson of 
Esau ; but tliere are evidciuios that 
they were in existemu' even l)t‘fore 
Abraham. The Amalekitcs op- 
pose<l the Israelite's’ march from 
Egypt to Caniuiii; tlu'.v harassed 
them after their set tleiiic'iit ; and 
only after the vietoriy's of JJiiul and 
David ()ver (hem did they sink 
into iiisignifieunee, P) be linally 
oxt(‘rminated in the reign of 1 lezc- 
kiah. Arabianaimalistsgivemany 
eletailsregardingthetrilK'; outside 
the O.T. we have little reliable in- 
formation concerning them. Heo 
Ew ald’s HisL of Israel, i. IpD/. 

Amalfi, tn. and areliiepise. see 
of Italy, prov. Hah'ino, on the N. 
shore of (iulf of SaU'rno. .aial 12 in. 
w. of .Salerno, witli which it is con- 
nected liyaroad h('\yn like a. shelf 
out of the rock. The eathedial 
(lates from the 11th c(*ntiiry. 
First a B.yz.*intine station, Amalfi 
developid into an inde|M'iidenb 
republic, which w'as overcome by 
Rogi'r of Sicily (1181). At this 
pi'riod it w'as a jxiwerful rival of 
Pi.s}i and Genoa, with 5U,(JJ0 in- 
haintants, and tlio .sea laws be.ar- 
iiig its name (Tabula Amalphi- 
tana) wimi oliscryed by nearly all 
the seafaring nations of the Medi- 
terranean. In the 12th e(uitury 
the si'a Ix’gan to wasli away the 
lower parts of thepnvn, and in 184!l 
it was devastated by an inund.ation 
of tlie sea. Manufactures of nuiea- 
roni and soap. lk)l». ( Hlhl ) 7,.’K)8. 

Amalgam, an alloy of nuTi^ury. 
All metals exce])t inm and phiti- 
rium form amnlg.ams -.some, like 
sixliumand potassium, eombmmg 
with gn*at em'rgy; while (►thi'i’s, 
like lead, bismuth, and tin, require 
tho aT)T)ii(;at.ioii of heat. V lum 
the mercury is in (}xcess the am|il- 
gam is usually liquid, (»tlierwis(^ 
it i.s pasty or solid. Amalgnnia- 
tion IS used in extracting gold 
and silver from the ore; for 
frictional electrical machines (1 

r irt zinc, 1 tin, and 8 mercury, or 
parts zinc and 5 mercury) ; and 
for ‘silvering* metals and glas.s. 


Amalia, Anna, Duchess of 
Saxe - Weimar - Eisenach (1789 
1807), daughter of the Archduke 
of Brunswick- WolfenhUttel, mar- 
ried Duke Ernst Augu.st Con- 
stantine of Weimar (1750), after 
whose death (1758) she Ix'caiiie 
regi'iit for Inn- .son Karl August. 
Slu' encoiwagixl eoniriKTce and 
industry, but is s|x*eially remem - 
IxTi'd as a generous jmtron of art 
and lettem; h(*r court was frt'- 
(pieiiti'd by the ininst distinguislied 
writi'i-s of (he day, including Her- 
der, (jrcx'the,Wi(*land, and Schiller. 

Amalia, Euizauetii, J^andgra- 
viiu* of llcssc-Kas.Hel (1002-51), 
daughter of Count Pliilip Louis 
1 1, of 1 biiuui'M iinzenherg, married 
William v., ‘The Constant’ (1010), 
of Hessc-Kiussel. after whose deatii 
(1087) she was ajuxjinted regent. 
At the peace of Westphalia (1(»48) 
.she received a large' cfuiipensation, 
in lands and money, for the de- 
vastation causeel by tlie Thirty 
Years’ war. She was a i)riiice.ss 
of ability and rare moral qualities. 
See' K. W. .lusti’s Aiiudic KUsa- 
bilk Land grdfm von Hcssni (1872). 

Amalthsa, the nurse* eif Zeus, 
most be'eiueiitly re'pre^se'iite'd as a 
eeiat, ana from wheim eanm the 
he)rn e)f ple'iity whicdi had the 
poweir of iK'coming fille*d with 
what(*ve'r its posse'sseir deiHiresl. 

Aman, Jean E., living French 
portrait painte*r, wlieist^ ve.U‘y in- 
divielunl art is re'tinexl, subtle*, full 
of themght and eiliarm. Iiis aim 
is te) reve'al tbei seail, there'feire hej 
usually elei)ie-ts his subjeeit in ro- 
pe )se eind at>se>rlx‘d in thought, as in 
his portrait e)f the? seailjiten’Dampt. 
lie? plaeeis his tigureAS in »i sjx'cial 
atmosiihere, in surroundings rei- 
movofl from enM'ryelay eemve'ntieni. 
Ho is es.sentially ei dejee»rative? de*- 
signer. Among Iiis e*liie*f ])aint- 
ings are^ the*- peatraits eJ .lules 
Ckise and of Taul YeTlaine*, and 
the Jcune Fdlc an Paon. In the 
Luxe'mlxairg there* are.; twee e*ar- 
toeais ft>r teipestrie's La lit a nte 
anel TjC Utyrd dn PassP. Se*ei 
till* Studio, vol. viii. (18tM)), and 
Ib'eiwne'll’s French Art (10(J2). 

Amaranth (Anntrantns), a 
ge'iius e>f tlie' oreler i\mar{uitae’eai, 
cliie'Oy treejiical plants. Spe'cie's 
are; gre>\vn m British gre'e'nheni.sejs 
unde'r the' name's of ‘ priue e*’s fe*ath- 
e;rs,’ ‘(.‘eiekseomh,’ an<l ‘love;-lie«- 


I'celing.’ 

Amarapura( e*itye)f tlie'gexls ), 
brmer capital of l^iiper Burma, 
i the E. bank e>f the; Trawaeli. \ he; 
e*ate'r part e)f the; city was ele;- 
rove'el by a lire in ISIO ami an 
rthepiake in 1880. ^A colo.ssal 
Miiit.iif* e»f Buddha is its 


(lOCKO aU)ut 7,(-(f(0. 

Amara-Sinha (preibably tjour- 
ished l.st e*entury B.(\, though latesr 
date's have Ixm'U suggested), Bud- 
(Ihist grammarian, and compiler 
of Awmi- Ao.s/fyT.,(‘Tre^ury of 
Ainara’), a Sanskrit vex'abulary. 
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Amarl, Michele (1806-J9), 
Italian historian, Orientalist, and 
HtatasnuiTi, Wius lK)rn in Palermo. 
In IKM he imhlished Fonclazione 
dcllit Mtmarchiath i Normtmni in 
tSicilia^ iind in IHll Un Periods 
delle Istorir Sin/iune del Sccofo 
A///., a study of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers. Tin; latter work havinfif 
K‘en auppressiMl cm account of 
its jK)litics, Arnari brought it out 
in raris under cinother title 
Otierm dd Veapro Sieiliano (8th 
ed. 187o, 2 vols.). After the Si; 
(rilian insurrection of 1848 Ainari 
went to Paris, wht*ro he dcvot(;d 
hiins(;lf to literary pursuits. In 
1859 he returned to Italy to join 
Garibaldi, lie was rntwlo senator 
(18(»l), and wius minister of public 
inatru(!tion ( 1 892 4). He was pro- 
fessor of Aral)ic at Pisa, and after- 
wards at Florence till Ids retire- 
ment in 1878. His other works 
are La Sidle et les Bourhom (1849), 
Sioria dei Mumlnmnni di Sidlia 
(1858-73), AUrc Narrazioni dd 
Ventpro Sid/iano (1889), etc;. 

Amarna. ScoTicll-el-Amauva. 

Amaru, Tupao. See Tupac. 

Amaryllidaceae, an order of 
Jily-liko plants, havinj? most of the 
characters of the true lilies, except 
that the ovary in the former is 
Isilow the orii^in of the flower 
loaves. Familiar species arc the 
snowdrop, snowflake, daffodil, the 
Cape b(‘lladonna lily {A. hdla- 
donna), the (jiUTiisey lily (A. 
sarnie ndn), and the; American aloe 
(aKave). The s(r-rAillcd roots arc. 
either underground .stems (rhi- 
zome.s) or bulbs. 

Amasla, tn., vilayet of Sivjis, 
101) in. s.E. of Sinope, Asia Minor ; 
trade in silk, wme, fruit, salt. 
Pop. about ,')0,00l). 

Amasis, or Aaiimes, kitiK of 
K^ypt (570 .529 h.o.), under whoso 
I'eijyn Kj?ypt prospiu’cd fifrc,atly, 
opened the country to commercial 
1 ‘olations wdth Greece, inarried a 
Greek wife, and was visited by 
Bolon, Thales, and Pythagoras. 
In legendary lort; it wius ho who 
advised Polycrates to fling his 
ring into the sea. 

Amateur, in sport, is the man 
who practises a sport or pastime 
for tlu' mere; pleasure of it, ivs 
oppose<l to the professional, who 
makes it a immns of livelihood. 
From a lexicological standpoint, a 
sutticitmtly sati.sfactory definition 
is to be found in the first rule of 
the Amateur Athletic Ass<x;ia- 
tion, whicli lays it down that ‘an 
amateur is one who has never 
completed for a money prize or 
staked bet, or with or against a 
pi-ofcssional for any prize, or who 
has never taught, pursued, or as- 
aist«3d in the practice of athletic 
exercisas as a means of obtaining 
a livelihoo<l.’ Other definitions 
preclude the amateur from any 
share in gate-money, or from com- 
peting in any match under a false 
name. Theoretically these rostric- 
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tions are all that could be desired, 
but in practice nearly cjvery fonii 
of sport has its owm precise con- 
ception of what constitute.s an 
amateur, and in mo.st casiis that 
conception i.s a rather elastic one. 
In a ft‘AV insttuices, notably rowing, 
the amateur is such in the strictest 
senstj of the won!, not only as re- 
gards the nature of the wuitests 
into which he enters, but also by 
reason of the fact that he ‘jiays hi.s 
own way.* In cricket, football, 
cycling, and other s|x>rt.s oii the 
contrary, there art; many so-called 
arnattMii's who, if they do not inake 
tho.se sports a means of li vtdihood, 
may lx; said to deri vt; some emolu- 
m(*nt from them under the htnwl 
of ‘expen-ses.* It is a matt(;r of 
common knowledge that th(;.se 
‘expenses* are somc^times on a 
very lilxjral scale, and such as to 
leave a consideral>h‘ margin over 
the ban; outlay for fo(Ml and hxljj^- 
ing. The .status of the amattnir is 
(!onstantly Ixiing di.scussc;d in tlw; 
sporting pre.ss, and a lucid article 
is devotcxl to the .subject in the 
Encydopadia of SiMjrt (1898). 

Amati, a famous f.ainily of 
violin-maker-s, who all resided in 
Cremona. Anphea (c. 1, 5.3(1 191 1 ), 
found(*r of the (yr(;mona a(;lKH>l of 
viol in -making, built violins, tenors 
and ba.s.se.s, now very rare; the 
violins mostly small, of high 
model ; the sound-h()h;.s Hro.scian 
in character; the tout; small, but 
vt*ry sweet.— Nicola, brother of 
tht' alx)ve, with whom ho is bt;- 
lieved to h.avo worked.-- Antonio 
(1559 1935) and Gikolamo (1.5.59- 
1939), sons of Andrt^a, wtn-ked to- 
K<;ther for many years, and pro- 
tiuct'd a large nnmlx;r of most 
lieautiful instruments. Though 
.sigming their in.strument.s con- 
jointly, it was .seldom that each 
did not make his owui entinOy. 
Antonio retained his father’s 
Hre^sciau tyix; of sound-holt;, but 
lowert'd tht; arching considerably ; 
his workmanship is fine in every 
resTx;ct. Girtdamo discardetl the 
wide and pointetl form of the 
Bresoian stnmd-hole anti substi- 
tuted a much mt)re gratx;ful form, 
which wjus rt;i)rtxluced and im- 
proved by hi.s 8<jn Nicola. The 
instruments of the Imithers A mati 
have ItJiig lx;t*n highly prized. 
The tone, though not seeming very 
ptjwerful, carries remarkably well, 
aritl is rich, sweet, and flexible. 
Fine Hpt?cimens by the,se makers 
at pre.sent aunmand frt)m £2(X) 
to fcm -Nicola (1599-1984), the 
great man of the family, son of 
Girolamo, hdltjwcd his father’s 
intxlel until about 192.5, when he 
designed a mtxlel -since known 
as the ‘grand Amati’— which has 
never lx*en exctdled in grat;e anti 
elegance of form, exquisite work- 
manship, and a sweet and re- 
s]x>n.si ve tone. V iolins of his bcist 
ixiritxl, in fine condition, rt;alize 
from £309 to £500. Nicola Amati 


had many pupils, of whom An- 
toiiius Stradivarius was the most 
famou.s. - G IROLAMO (1949 - 1740), 
st)n tjf Nicola, and the last of 
the family. Instruments by this 
maker ai-c ran.*, but tht; few knt)wn 
are said to bo excellent. See 
Picctdelli’s Genealogia degli Amati 
(1889). 

Amatitlan, dep., Guatemala, 
Central America (area, 493 sq. m.), 
contains Lake Amati tlan, on which 
the cap., Amatitlan, 15 m. s.w. of 
the city of Guatemala, is .situated. 
The chief industry is the produc- 
tion of cochineal. Pt)p. (1893) of 
tlep. 35,387 ; of tn. 8,408. 

Amatongaland, or Tonga 
Land, an undulating strip of 
native territory on the K. coast 
t)f 8. Afri(;a, with an area of 
5,3(X) sq. m. and a pop. t»f alxjut 
49, OIK). The Kosi K. forms the 
Ixmntlary bt;tween Zululand and 
Amatongaland. On tht; n. lies the 
Portuguese territory of Lourengo 
Maruut\s, tni the w. Swaziland. 
The Tongas are a branch of the 
great Jlaiitu race, not .so warlike 
as their n(;ighlx)ur.s, , but gexx:! 
workt'rs in the S. African laTx)ur 
market. Amatongaland is now 
an integral part t)f the colony of 
N atal. 

Amaurosis (Gr. ‘a darkening’) 
is parti.'il or total loss of visit m. 
The term Iwi.s now become nearly 
oKsolcto, and amblyopia is in com- 
iiU)n u.st;. 

Amazonas, a state of Brazil, 
t)ccupying a large; part of the 
basin of the Amazon R. The 
greater T)art of the state, particu- 
larly south t>f tlie river, is covered 
with forests {selvas} t;t)ntaining a 
variety of timl)er and other 
natural prothicts, chief amtmg 
which is india*rublx‘r, t'xtraoted 
frt)m the Hevea. Along tlie Rio 
Negro and Rit) Branco arc vast 
plains where cattle arc fed. India- 
rubber, Brazil-nut.s, siiltod fish, 
.and turtle oil arc exported. The 
immigration is very large, espe- 
cially from Ck?ara. Cap. Manaos. 
Area, 732,259 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 
297,900. 

Amazons, the largest river in 
the world, its biusin, including that 
of the Tocantins, covering2,790,(X)0 
8 ( 1 . m., or two-fifths of the S. 
A merican continent. While flow- 
ing on an average thr(;e miles an 
hour, it discharges into the At- 
lantic 2,4.52,000 cub. ft. of water 
per s^oiid, lieaides an immense 
quantity of solid matter. After 
emerging from the Andes its fall 
is slight —only about 1 ft. in 8 
m. from the Brazilian frontier 
to the sea, a distance of about 
2,IHX) m.; it forms innumerable 
lakes, jmranamirinH (branches 
n^-entering the main stream), 
and faros (channels joining two 
streams), and during high water, 
when the level ri.seR 29 to 60 ft., 
floods large areas of the adjacent 
cjountry. The islands formed by 
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the silt carried down by the Ama- 
zons are very numerous, espe- 
cially near the mouth (which has 
a bre.adth of 2(X) m.), where thc 3 
lart;(3St is the Marajo, 2,0h0 sq. m., 
in which are in I'tny lakes. An- 
other island, Tupinainbararas, 
fornujd by the Amazons, Miw.loira, 
and juros, has an area of 05U .sfi. 
111 . The Holimoes (i.c. the part of 
the river Ixjtwecn TaUatinga and 
Manaos) has a breadth of to 
4 m., and at Macapa tlie riviT ex- 
pands to 25 m. In spitii, how- 
ever, of its width and sli^rht fall, 
the current is U m. an hour, ami 
sometinnis as much as 4 in. in the 
Lower Amazons; and the fresh 
watc^r of the river is peree})- 
tiblo ISO m. out into thcj Atlantic. 
The tide alfects the river 400 m. 
up stream, and luiar sprini?-ti(lc*s 
forms a formidable bore (porortm) 
risini^ n<*ar Maraca 1. from 5 to 12 
feet. Tlapvater of the Amazons 
swjirms with fish of a vrreat many 
sjMvatJS, the most nunarkable 
iM'injf the jiiniruni {Sn(li» 
which attains a h'nj^th of 7 ft. 
Turth's of several kinds are abun- 
dant, and the manatee is fn^- 
qiK'iitly caught. 

The Alto Maranon, which is 
j'lim'rally rcKardivl as th‘\ upjxir 
(’our.se of the Amaz(jns, rises in 
the Andos of F(»ru, in lat. KF^iO's., 
and lon^jf. 75" IW' w., i.ssuing from 
th(‘ Tiauricoeha lake at an altitmh^ 
of 11,080 ft. Obstructed here and 
there by rapids in its up])(T course, 
it lK?comes navigable below the 
Pongo de Manseriche, only 250 m. 
from the J\acific coast, at Payta, 
and thence to the sea afford.s a 
cl(jar water-way of 2,7(X) in. Tt is 
soon joined by the Jluallaga and 
Ueayali on the r. bk., .and the 
Napo, entering on the 1. bk. below 
th(^ town of Tquitos. From this 
p(jint the lengtiis navigable by 
st(*amLTH at all seasons are ; ( ui tlio 
Iluallaga, 500 in. (to Yurimaguas) ; 
on the Tlcayali, 770 m.; on the 
N apr), ;i50m. ; and on the Marafton, 
to Parja, 450 m. From Taliatinga 
(on th(i Brazilian frontier) to 
Manaos the riv(’r is known as the 
^^qlimoo^ and here reeeivc’s tlie 
tributaries Ja vary, J udaliy, Juru.a, 
and Purus on the r. bk., and the 
l(;a or Putumayo and Japura on 
tlui 1. bk., all navigable for con- 
siderable distance.s. At Manaos 
the Rio Negro (which is connected 
by the Ca.siquiare with the Ori- 
nf)co, and ha.s a large navigable 
tributary, the Rio Branco) enters 
(jn the 1. bk. ; and 100 in. farther 
dp^Ji i.s the confluence with the 
M^eira, the greatest of all th(^ 
Jpbut^^arie.s. From the .source of 
the Guapay, near Cochabamba, at 
a* height of 13,000 ft., the Mainoit^ 
as It IS called, traverses Bolivia, 
•^d receives the Guapore from 
Matto Grosso, and the Beni, 
swollen by the waters of the 
Madre de Dio.s, after which it 
tak(3s the name of Madeira, and 


enters the Amazons after a course 
of more than 3,<XK) m. Alxivo 
and Ixdow the mouth (jf the lif’ni 
the Ijed is obstructed by rapids 
for 21^ m., and a (*onc(‘.ssion for 
a railway imst these obstju-les 
has been granted. From Manaos 
Htoiuncrs ply n»gularly np tlui 
Solimocs to hpiitos, 1,150 in.; up 
the Jurua to Marary, 1,000 m. ; 
along the Purus to Aiiajaz, 1,4(X) 
in., with cliangc of .steamers at 
Jlyutamiham ; on the M.odeira to 
Santo Antonio, 7<J0 ni.: and on the 
^^'gro to Santa IzalM'l, 420 m. 
Steamers direct from Liverjiool 
and oth(‘r EuroiK‘.an ports a.sccn(l 
to Man.aos, more than 1,(XH) m. 
froin Bchun (Para), and soim* to 
Iquitos. Of the lower tributaries, 
the Tapajoz (1,1(K) m.) and Xingu 
ar(3 navigable only for short dis- 
tances— tlui former to Itaitula, 
2*X) in., and the latt(‘r to Souz(‘l. 
liuh’ed, the Xingu liaslx-en visiPsl 
b^v only three or four explon'rs. 
The Araguaya (1,7(H> m. long) is 


navigable in its iipjjer course from 
Itacaiu to tlie, r:ii»ids of Santa 
Maria, a di.stanceof 740 m. Theneo 
to Praia Graiidt? only light- 
draught vessf’ls can pass witli 
givat difficulty and <|aiiger, Tn 
the section of rapids it i.s ioijje<l 
by the T(X*antins, which, tntmgh 
.smaller, gives it.s name to the 
united .stream. The T<K*.antins is 
navigable lielow ]\)rt() XiMuonal. 
Srnalh^r afflueiit.s >K*side.s tlujsi^ 
mentioned, and many tin* s(h.*- 
ondary tributari(\s, are utilizes! by 
lM)at.s and by stmiiiers at higli 
water. The water-ways of the 
wluJe system are (wtimated at 
iiionj than 31,000 ni. See Br.\zil ; 
also Agassiz’, A Journey in BrarAl 
(1868) ; Bate.s’.S A Natnrnh'st on the 
River Amazon (18f)2); Wallace’.s, 
Travels on the Amazon fmd Rio Ne- 
(tro ; Marajo’.s, Ah Rcfiioes Amazon- 
iem (1805); Sehiitz Holzhausen’s 
De Amazonm (1805) ; and for the 
whole subject, ArMv fiir Anthro- 
pologies vol. v. (1872), pp. 220-225. 


AmazonSf Wicording to Greek 
legend a warlike race of women, 
who lived in the neighl)ourhood 
of tlie Cauc.a.sii.s, and iuvatled A.sia 
Minor, Thraex*, Grt'cce, Egyjit, 
and other (*ouutri(\s. Tlu’y were 
goveriK’d by a (paxui, and oikjc 
('V(' ry y(‘ar met a neigh Injuring 
race of men, thti Gargaix'ans, to 
projiagatc their race*,; they re- 
tained only fe’inale children, the 
males Ix’ing killed, or handl’d over 
to till’ (bi rganians. 'riu’y are .said 
to h.'ivi! cut off tlieir right lu-i^asts 
to give thiun freedom in using 
Wi’apuns, (‘siiecially the bow; 
lu’iice th(‘ir name, from Gns’k 
miizos, ‘breast.’ Probabb’ tlie 
k’gend i.s a reminiscence of tlui 
coiKpH’.st.s of tb(^ llittite.s, wbodc- 
.sccndixl from the Cauca.si.an direc- 
tion ;ind overran .all Asia .Minor, 
founding Kiibesu.s and otbcri'ilie.s, 
anil wliiKsi* gre.at naturc-godde.ss, 
tbe Artemis or I )ianaof the Fplie- 
sians, wjis attended by multitudes 
of .'irmed ])riesti‘sse.s. In ancient 


art the Amazons arc represen led 
in the 1 jittitc tunii*, aim wielding 
the llittite double-headed axe. 
Se(‘ (’orey s De Amazoawin Anti- 
quimmin FmvriH (IHlff); Sayce’s 
Jfittifes (I88!b; Strieker’s Dir 
Amazoarn (1868). There are tales 
of .Amazons also in S. .America, 
whence th(‘ nami’ of the gr(*at 
river (seealH>ve); and women were 
until recently armed and drilled 
in Dahomey, W. Africa. S(‘e 
Arrhiv fur Anthropolunie, vol. v. 

(187‘2), p. 220 //: . , , , 

Ambaca, (dnef vil. of tlie ( on- 
vfiho of Loanda, in Angola, and 
centre of a c,offc(3-growing district. 
It is connected by a narrow-gange 
railway, 2*20 m. long, with lioanda. 
The railwav is oTxm to Lucalla, 
and is to be prolongixl to Ma- 
langa, fXi in. Alt. 2,350 ft. 
Ambala. Sw Umbaula. 
Ambassadors. The status and 
.sfiiictity of amb;i.s.sadi)rs have lg3en 
recognized among all civilized 
nations. The repreiicntative.s of 
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countries at foreign courts arc di- 
vidwl into three chisses -anibassfi- 
dors, ministers or envoys extra- 
ordinary, and charuis d'affaires. 
Their functions are regulated by 
tlm terms of their commission, but 
they are seldom grantecl general 
TV)wer8 to trciat on all subjects, and 
for the negotiation of tretitios and 
tlie like Jiritish ambassadors often 
receive special commissions under 
the Great Seal. As representa- 
tives of Hovei*eign statcis, amKas- 
sadors take precedence after the 
bhx^l-royal, while ministers nink 
after dukes. A state is entitled 
to object to ail ambassador ai;- 
credited to it. An ambassador 
must not plot against, or take part 
in the politics of, the country to 
which ho is accredited. His house 
should not .shelter political refu- 
gee.s, o.xcept ixirhaps in certain 
American states wImto revolution 
is endemic. He is not .subject to 
the civil or criminal laws of the 
forejgn state. This doctrine is 
put in an exaggtTated form when 
it is ^aid that an ambassador’s 
hou.so is extra-territorial. Ambas- 
siulors are entitle ‘d to aiidiem^c of 
the sovtjnugn, but in ilritain only 
in pre.sence ()f a mini.ster of the 
crown, llritain sends out eigdit 
ambowssadors -torari.s, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, Romo, Vienmi, Con- 
stantinople., Washington, and 
Madrid. The recall or (lisini.s.sal 
of an amlmsador is often the 
signal for an outbreak of war. 
British ambassadors and their 
attendants an; protect (*(l from 
h^gal process by an act of 17tK) ; but 
tlii.s right, which if jiressed might 
Ikhmiuk! absurd, is sorn(itimc.s 
waived. Th(\v do not lose their 
domicile by foreign residence. 
Tlie Pope’s amliassador is a ‘nun- 
cio. ’ See E X'l’K u a t to k i .\ li t y. . 

Ambeff a fossil resin, arises 
from the exudation of ermiferous 
trees, as is shown l)y its cointiosi- 
tion and jihysieal proi)t*rtit^s, by 
its oceiirring in (Irops and glob- 
ular nia.s.se.s whidi resemble tlie 
resin seen iwiiciiiiff fnjm the bark 
of pine tre<‘s, and by its common 
as.s(Kjiatipn with fossil wood. 
ArnbtT is of a clear brownish- 
yellow colour, varying in shade, 
and is often clouded with irregular 
strp.aks. 1 1 is u.sually tran.sparont, 
brittle, with a hardiit'ss of only 
2 to 2i, and a low sp. gr. (1 to 1 *1 ). 
It burns readily, giving off dense 
fumes. When rublxid it is nega- 
tiv(dy eU*ctrifi(xl, and from this 
property, \vhich was well known 
to the ancients, the word ‘ elec- 
tricity ’ has Iwn derived (Gr.' 
dektron, ‘ amlnn' ’). It is used 
chiefly in the manufacture of 
mouth-piece.s for pipes and cigar- 
holders beads, nc^cklaces, etc. It 
is soluble in alcohol, and forms 
the liasis of certain varnishes. 
When distilled it yields succinic 
acud and a fine lamp- nlaek. Amber 
ornaments which nave been worn 


for a considerable time gradu- 
ally assume a rich, dark, ruddy 
colour, which is much prized. 
Much of the amlier of commerce 
is artificial, being made from 
cotial, camphor, and turpentine, 
or is prepared from cliips of 
natural amVxir fused iinilcr yires- 
Hure. Aiiilicr is found in small 
quantities in Catania, Galicia, 
and other parts of the world ; but 
the principal .source has always 
Ixsm the .shores of the Baltn;. 
between the Frisches Jfaff and 
the KuH.st^hcs Hatf in E. Prus.sia, 
also on the shores of Pomerania, 
W. Prussia, Schle.swig-Hol.steiii, 
and Denmark. It fKtcurs in cer- 
tain dark .sand.s find clay.s, from 
wliiiih it is wash(‘d ont by the 
action of the .sc'a. Natural amlxjr 
u.sually contains flaws and im- 
puriti(‘S. Fragments of bark, 
leave.s, ants, fiic.s, c‘tc., which ad- 
hered to tlie .stieky surface and 
were enveloixsl by the (‘xndatioii, 
ar<^ the most fn'oncnt cnclosuri's ; 
thf!.se an^ the subject of a mono- 
graph — Con wimtz s ^fono(f m ph i c 
dcr Bal t ischen Bcrnslfin hii it m e 
(18(10). AmW bead.s have Issm 
found in the royal tombs of 
Mycenm in Greec(\ in Scandi- 
navian relics of thii Stone Age, 
in the ancient pile dwellings of 
Switzerland, and in Etrus<ia,n 
ruin.s. AmlxT was well known 
to the Rennans, and is descrilxxl 
by Pliny. Betweeii 18.37 and 
181K) it wa.s partly miiuHl, p.artly 
gathered after storm.s by private 
mouojKili.sts ; but in the last- 
mentioned year the niini's W(;re 
Ixaight by the Prussian govern- 
ment. See (l\*sdori)f, (teuntnintig 
. . . des Bermteins (1887) ; Lands- 
bt?rg, ‘G(j.sc}iichle des Bern.steins,’ 
in Jahjdntchcr ; and 

Dana’s Min< mingy. 

Amberg, tn., J3avaria, ;i5 m. E. 
of Nnreinberg, still sun’ouiided 
with walls and moats; has iron 
mines and iron works, and manU' 
factures of earthenware and fire- 
arms (state factory). Pop. (1900) 
22, tm 

Ambergris, a gray fatty sub- 
stance with ruddy marble -like 
veins running through it, found 
floating in the sea or thrown 
up on shore. It has a pleasant 
odour, and i.s u.scd in perfumery. 
It is derived from the intesthie 
of the Hiwrmi^eti whale, and is 
probably a biliary secn^tion. 

Ambianum, the Latin form of 
Amiens ; used in bibliography. 

Ambidexterity. See Right- 

lUNDEDNEaS. 

Ambteside, mrkt, tn., Wi^st- 
morland, England, 13 m. by rail 
N.w. of Kendal, and is beautifully 
situated near tlie N. end of Lake 
Windermere.^ Clase by resided, 
at different times, Mrs. Homans, 
Dr. Arnold, and Miss Martineau. 
Wordsworth’s house at Rydal 
Mount i.s alx)ut 1 jin. to the N.W. 
Pop. (1901) 2,536. 


Amblyopia (Gr. Mim-sighted- 
ness’), defective^ weak, or blunted 
vision. IScieiitifically, the term is 
supposed to apply only to those 
cases which cannot be more strictly 
classified after ophthalmoscopic 
examination. 1 1 is therefore more 
seldom used as our knowledge 
extends. ’Die prolmble causes of 
amblyopia may Ix) arranged as 
follows: (1) toxic; (2) functional; 

(3) chango.s in the ootio nerve ; 

(4) cc^rebral changes ; (5) defective 
development. The first includes 
tobacco amblyopia^ which is very 
common ; heavy smokers are often 
affected. The defect is at first 
limited to the central field of 
vision, and occurs in both eyes, 
there Ixiing often a blimi spot 
for red and green. Sometimes a 
misty sensation is complained of. 
It sometimes leads to total blind- 
ness, unless tobiicco is discon- 
iiiuuxl. In functional amblyopia 
then*, is transient loss of sight, 
eomyfiete or partial, which comes 
on suddenly and lasts from a few 
minutes to an hour; one form of 
this is hysterical. Amblyopia is 
most frequently seen with con- 
genital squint; it usually occurs 
with long-sightedness. 

Amblyopsis, the blind fish, 1 
to 0 in. long, of t)ie Mammoth 
Cave of Kentij(!ky, TT.S.A. The 
eyes arc rudimi^ntary and func- 
tionless, but not absent. 

Amblypoda, a group of extinct 
mammals which flourisbed in the 
Eocene iieriixl ; mostly of large 
size. Many were as largo as an 
elejihant, and in tluur general 
a])pcarance they must have some- 
what resembled the hi])pofx)ta- 
miis. Remains are found in the 
Jiondon clay, but it is from the 
J^oecne l)ods of N. America that 
the most iMU'foct specimens have 
been obtained. 

Amblystoma, the name given 
to one form of the interesting 
amphibian known os the axolotl, 
lx3foro the nOation of the two was 
understood. Now us(k 1 as a gen- 
eric name for the axolotl. 

Am bo, in early Christian 
churches a r(‘iwling-desk or pulpit 
from which the lessons were r^ 
or the sermon preached. 

Amboise (anc. Amhatin), tn., 
France, dep. Indro-et-Loire, on 
the 1. bk. of the Loire, Ifi m. e. of 
Tours. Industries of cotton and 
machinery ; wine trade. Pop. 
(1901) 4,538. It has an ancient 
castle, in which Cliarlea viTT. was 
lx)rn and died, and Alxl-el-Koder, 
the Algerian Arab chief, was im- 
prisoniHi (1848-52). In the castle 
of Olos-Luc^, near Amboise, 1x30- 
nardo da Vinci died (1519). The 
town is noted for the conspiracy of 
Amboise, formed by the Hugue- 
nots against Francis ii. in 1560, 
and the treaty of Amboise (1663), 
lietween Catharine de’ Medici and 
the Prince of Cond^ by which 
the Protestants of France were 



Ambolsd 

f?raiit(3(i tile free exerciao of their 
worship in the feudal dominiona 
of tlie^in^, and rt^ceivod an in- 
doinniiicjation for the loastjs tliey 
hiul suffered. AiuIkuso acquired 
ill fame throuj^h its onhUHtes, or 
subterranean cells, constructed 
for wlitical prisoners by Louis Xi. 
SeoL. Boileau’sLe Ckdteau ct’Am- 
boise et ses Environs (18(>0). 

Amboise, Georges i/ (1460- 
1510), cardinal, and minister of 
Louis XI r. of France ; bt^caiiKs 
bishop of Mon tauban (1474), prinui 
minister (1408), and was made 
cardinal by Foixi Alcxand(‘r vi., 
after whose death he ainnxl at 
the popedom, and, failing to se- 
cure it, became stron^dy op|K)S(‘(l 
to tlio I’oix^s. Sec Lives by Alon- 
tai^nes (Kiiil) and Le^fendre (1726), 
and BaudicFs Histoire de V Ad- 
ministration du Cardinal d'Am- 
hoise (l(ili4). 

Amboyna, or Amboina, an isl. 
in the Dutch K, Indies, one of the 
smallest, ])uti one of tlwi most ini- 
oortaiit ami, thouuli liot, the most 
healthy of the Moluccas iirroup. 
It consists of two peninsulas, 
connected by a narrow isthmus, 
and is a hilly island (4,020 ft.). 
I ? ntil 1873 the culti vation of cloves 
was jealously restricti'd to tliis 
island. The soil is abundantly 
f(Ttilo, and tlie island is clothed 
w'ith vef^etation. Tnoludim^ the 
iwljacent Uliasser ^rrouit the, ar(‘a 
is IKXKsq. m., and tlu^ pop. about 
30,000. Tlie town of Amboyna - 
i)op. (181)0)7,1)78 has a trooa har- 
fK>ur, with a trade valued at. about 
li85,0(K) annually; it is the pi-inci- 
])al fortified post of the Dutch in 
this part of the E. Indies. Tlai 
residency of Amlx)yna- - ])oi).(18l)l)) 
205,768 -embrai^es tlie islamis of 
Amlxiyna, Burn, Ceram, ami the 
island tfrouT)s of Aru, Banda, Kei, 
Tciiimlxjr, and the S.W. Islands. 
Their chief products are sa^^o, rice, 
maize, sweet potat<K\s, timlxir, 
cloves and other spices, erxtoa- 
nuts, cajeput oil, trepauj^, ewoa, 
and nutm(.‘KH. 

Ambracia, anc. tn. of Greece, 
on th(5 N. of the Amhracian Gulf 
(Gulf of Arta), in E])irus, colonized 
from Corinth alwut (i30 B.c. Vyr- 
rhus uwlo it his capital ; later it 
joined the /Etoliau League, and 
was taken by the Homans in 181) 
B.o. After the battle of Actium, 
Augustus transferred its inhabit- 
ants to his newly-founded city, 
Nujopolis, near the modem Arta. 

Ambree, Mary, who fought at 
the siege of Ghent (1584) to avenge 
her lover ; referred to in Fletcher’s 
ScoT^'fU Lady^ and in a ballad in- 
cluded in Percy’s iJcZiVptes (1765). 

Ambrlz, one of the chief har- 
wurs in the Portuguese colony of 
Angola. W. Africa, on a bay into 
which the Loje R. nows; near the 
yB>Rth there is anchorage in 1) to 
10 fathoms. Exports are princi- 
pally coffee, india-rubber, and 
copal. Pop. 2,600. 
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Ambrose, St. (c. :mO-,3<)7), 
patron saint r>f Milan, and o!ie of 
the most famous of the churc^i 
fathei*s. lie was Ixani in Gaul, 
but went when young to Hoim‘. 
Having dcvot<‘d himst'lf chiefly to 
the study of law', Ambrose was 
apiioinied pri'fect of Liguria and 
A^linilia, wdth Milan .ts his centre. 
On the (h'ath of the bishop ( Aux- 
eiitius) in 374, Ambrost*, tliougli a 
layman, was tdcctcd to the variant 
sec. Jn the th(‘ologic.al conflicts 
that raged over the question of 
Christ’s divinity, Amln-ose took 
up a rcsolutt^ position ag.'iinst 
Arianisni. Wlnm the EuiiMU'or 
Valcntinian and his inothm- 
Justina sought t\\a use of two 
churcl)cs in the diocese of Milan 
for the Arians, the bishop stoutly 
resisted th(‘ir rcqm*sts (.'184), de- 
clai-ing that thoiigli ready to 
suffer death he would never Im*- 
tray tlie church of (’hrist. Six 
years later he adniini.sh*red a 
severe r(;piiH)f to tlie Easti'rn 
eiuiMTor Theoflosius for liaving 
pm’mitted flu* massacre <>f 7,tM)0 
iiiliahitants (d The.ssalouiea ; and 
the eiiqHTor umh'rweiit t‘iglit 
montlis of iXMianee. On tlu? as- 
siissi nation of Valcntinian ami the 
usurpation of Eugmiins in 31)2, 
Ambrose fkd; but wIhmi I’lieo- 
dosius rlefeated the usurper he re- 
turned to Milan, and eruitimied 
th(‘re till his death, in 3})7. 'I'lie 
life of Ambrosr*, writtcui hy I’au- 
linus and dedicated to .Augus- 
tine^ is incorporated w ith the i)est 
edition of his works tin* Bene- 
dictine (H>86 ami 16‘.M.)). Though 
amliitious, Ambrosr*, was amiabhi 
and generous. As a statesinan ho 
was vigorous and indomitable; 
as a tluMilogian lie was lioth a 
schoLir .and a ])hilosoi)h('r, his 
knowhdge of Gnw*k making liim 
a link IwitAvemi the East and the 
\V(\st. The hyinnology of tin 5 
church W'as enriched by bim, and 
be is the author of the proverb, 
‘When in Home do as H< une does.’ 

Ambrose, an Edinburgh 
tavern-k<3<‘ix*r of the early 3 ’ears 
of the loth ctMituiy. His roiuns 
wei’c a favfiurite re.s(irt of tlu^ 
literary men of tli.at da.y, notably 
of the Bhiekmml coterie., whose 
famous Nodes Ambrosianti record 
their ri'jil and imaginary conversa- 
tions during these syniijosia. 

Ambrosia, in Greek mythol- 
ogy the fiMHl of the gods, 'which 
Ixistowed immortal youth and 
tx\anty upon all w’ho partook 
of it. The Sanskrit amrita, the 
elixir of tlie gods, corresjKmds to 
ambrosia. 

Ambrosian Chant, a generic 
name for the choral music of t,lm 
Christian church in use ante- 
cedent to the 6th century. It 
wa.s intrixluctni into Italy from 
the East hy St. Ambro.se, but w^as 
sup(’rseded,except in Milan, by the 
Gregorian music of Pope Gregory 
the Great in the 6th century. 


Ambulanod 

Ambrosian Library, a famous 
lilirary in Milan, foumfed in ltK)2-9 
hy ( ’arlo Borromeo, and imimsl in 
honour of St. A!nl)ro.se, the patron 
.saint of tlie city. It contains iip- 
warils of 8,0tX) manuscripts, many 
of them of very great value. 

Ambrosius, Auuklianuh, the 
W(‘lsh Emhyh (c. 440 a.d.), empe- 
ror of Britain, rojjutiHi to h.avo 
driven the Saxon mvadein under 
llengist to tlie I.sle of Thanct. 
lOarl.v legend calls him son of 
( ’onstantiiie ; Ge<;tfrey of Mon- 
mouth mak(*s him .son of Arthur. 

Ambrosius, .Ion anna, ixm- 
name of Johanna Voigt (1854), 
German pi^asaiit ixietess, wife 
of a fanner at Gros.s-Wersmen- 
ink(‘n. Hit inxmis ri'fieet the 
liardni'.ss and iiarrow'iie.ss of life 
on tlu‘ .soil, but an* noble and 
valorous in tone. .A eolleetioii 
was])ul)li.slii‘(l with irilroduetion — 
Johnnna Ambrosins, cine deutsehe 
Volksilivhtvrin (1S!)4); trails. Iiy 
Mary Salford (181)6), and a .second 
in 181)7. Si‘e Kranki''s G7/7;<p.s7Vf c/ 
Modern Cininin Cv/ture. 

Ambry, Aumbkv, or Ai.meky 
((). Fr. ahmtrir, armarie; Tjow 
Lat. anntirinm, ‘a plaei* for im- 
plements’), in ehiirelicH a niche 
or ])re.ss in the wall near the altar 
for vestments and .sm reil uti*ii.sil.s. 
(See Pugin’s Eeel. Ornanant and 
i^ostnniey 1868). In dome.stie life, 
the word is appli(‘(l to a chest 
for keeping })latt‘ ami lioiisi'hoh) 
utensils, or to a imntry or enp- 
Iniard, and is still eiuTent in Seot- 
l.'ind and the north of Knglaml. 



Military Amhalanre IDq/on, 
^Markin: 


Ambulance, a wagon, litter, or 
other meaii.s of transport u.sed for 
the eoiiveyanee of the sick and 
di.sabled. hi a wider sense it 
im'.'ins tlH‘ w'ork of tlu* hospital 
c.stabli.slmK'iits that follow an 
army in time of war, for the, 
purpo.se of i>rovidiiig surgical 
aid to the woimdeil and ineilieal 
assistance to the sick. The or- 
ganization and general procedure 
are much the siirnc in all ar- 
mies. A soldier w'ho is w'oumh'd 
or falls .sick is not only irseless as 
a fighting man, but i.s a H»n*ipus 
encunibranee to the unit to wliich 
he Udoiigs. I n campaigns against 
uneivilizi.‘d race.s, to wlioiii the 
Geneva Convention and the 
courtesies of nKnleni war are un- 
known, a disjibled man must not 
only lx? medieally treated, but 
also lx* protected from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. To 


Amlmlaao^ 

every unit (battalion, refriment of 
cavalry, detachment, etc.) is at- 
tached a medical officer, who has 
at his disix>sal trained ambulance 
men in the prouortion of two 
|x?r company, and a mule, which 
carries in i)anni(n's some druRs and 
medical stores. Tfie l)earer com- 
pany (allotted to each hriKmle) is 
(jomposed of thre<! surgeons and 
a numk*r of strc‘tch(.*r-lK\arcrH, 
orderlies, c(K)ks, batmen, etc;., 
together with ambulant;cs and 


m 

of bandages and first dressings, 
as well as some restoratives for 
the most serious cases. From the 
collecting station the wounded 
are moval in ambulances, or by 
other means, to the drt^ing sta- 
tion, a mile or more from the 
sci»ne of the engagement. Here 
are surgeons, with all the neces- 
sary surgical and iniidical (*(piip- 
ment, who give what relief they 
can, and i)erform o])erations in 
cases that will not admit of 


Amelie^leg^ftalas 

ienoes of an ordinary hospital; 
and the men, after treatment for 
a few days, are either discharged 
to duty or passed on to the basti 
or intermediate hospitals, which 
constitute the thiitl line of assist- 
ance. After treatment at a base 
hos])ital the patients cither riituni 
to the front, or are sent liome in 
hospital ships. The last sUge is 
the disembarkation in Britain, and 
a transfer to a military hospital or 
convalese<‘nt hoiiK!. The alK)ve 
arrang(*ments must necessarily lx» 
varied to meet the ever-changing 
phases of warfare. In some castjs, 
and invariably with mountain 
equipmcait of pa(!k carriage and 
mule transport, the coll(^ct^ng and 
dressing stations will Ik^c< unbilled. 
War ambulances are said to have 
btvn formed in the loth century by 
Isaliella of ( -astile, and wore organ- 
ized by the French in 1 taly in 1030. 

Ambulance Classes. Bee 

P'irstAid. 

Ambuscade, the disposition of 
troops who conceal themselves in 
a suitable locality with the object 
of lying in wait for an enemy and 
falling upon him unawares. The 
column of march of a force is 
gcMU'rally protected from surprise 
by s(Hmts or cavalry. In many 
(!as(‘H, liovvt'vtT, especially in gue- 
rilla and savage warfare, the diffi- 
cult nature of a (country or the 
paucity of troops availalile makes 
it inipissible to obtain absolute 
security. A convoy of wagons or 
a long (column of troops may lie 
confined to a single track through 
country that it would lie difficult 
to search (^ffectivc^ly in a rc'ason- 
abli^ time. In such cases an ain- 
bnsendo may Im^ successfully laid, 
and, owing to tlu* raiigt* of nuKlern 
firearms, a well -planned attack 
may n.'sult in the destruction or 
captun; of a ho.stile force. The 
formation oi ambuscades by the 
B(ku’s in the broken ground of the 
veldt was a jiromiiHUit feature 
in the S. African campaign, as 
at Bannah’s Post in March liKK). 

Ameer. SccE.mtr. 

Amelia (anc. tn. and 

episc. see, prov. Perugia, Italy, 12 
m. w. of Temi, with remains of 
ancient Cyclopean walls. It has 
lieen a bishop’s see since the 
.5th century, Imiiortant trade in 
raisins. Pop. (11)1)1) 10,434. 

Amelia, or Port Amelia, 
seapt. on Pemba Bay, E. Africa, 
rcccmtly constituted the new 
capital of Portu/?uese Nyasaland. 
It is the starting-point of the 
projecited Pemba-Nyasa railway. 

Amelia Island, in Nassau co., 
Florida, U.S. A. ; 10 m. long. 

Amelie - les - Bains, wat.-pl., 
France, dep. of Pyr<?n^es-Orien- 
talft.s, 7 m. s.w. of C<^ret ; has hot 
mineral springs, known since the 
time of the Homans; iintil 1840 
called Bains d’ Arles. It changed 
its name in honour of Queen 
Marie- Amalie. Pop. (1901) 1,340. 
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wagons for the conveyance of pro- 
visions, tents, uttmsils, drugs, and 
water. When a soldier falls 
miuiulcd in the fighting line, ho 
is re^iched and attended to as 
quickly as possible by the nunlical 
officer attached to his regiment or 
corps. ^ He is then carried to a 
collecting station, which is usually 
under shelter, and as near the 
fighting line as is consistent with 
safety. The sergeant in charge 
of It is provided with a supply 


dela5^ As a riile, buildings or 
shelters are utilized ; but if these 
are not available, an oix*rating tent 
is pitched. The arrangements so 
far come under the general head 
of the first line of assistance. As 
soon us the wounded are dreased 
they are transferred by road or 
rail to the nearest fiela hospital, 
a number of which constitute the 
second line of assistance. In 
buildings or tents are collected 
the medical stores and convene 




Amoii 

Amen, a Hebrew word signify- 
ing ‘firmly’ or ‘surely;’ from 
amai\ ‘ to p^p or support.’ 1 1 is 
used in Scripture— (1) to indorse 
the assertion of another— i.e. ‘so 
is it ’ (1 Kings 1 ; 3fi) ; (2) to confirm 
cmo’s own statement, either at the 
close (Rev. 1:7), or initially (the 
‘verily’ of dissus, often double- 
Mark 10:15, John 1:51); (3) as 
a confirmation of prayer (Kom. 
11;;K), Neh. 5:13); and (4) as a 
name of God or Christ (Isa. 05 : 16, 
Kev, 3 : 14). The use of the word, 
esiiocially in the sense of (3) above, 
has become a characteristic of 
(Christian worship, and it has also 
passed into the liturgical diction 
of MohamiiKidanism. See an 
article by llogg in the Jemsh 
Quarterly Rev.^ Oct. ITO. 

Amen. See Ammon. 
Amendment. Se(3 Pauli a- 

MKNTAttY PuoCKDUItE. 

Amenhotep, the name of four 
Pharaohs of J^lgypt of the IHth 
dynasty, (l.) Son of Amasis i., 
rcigiKHi for alxiut t('n years (c. 1570 
H.c.). His inuniiny is in the Ghi- 
zeh museiiin. (2.) Son of Thoth- 
reigiKxl twenty-five years, 
from alxait 1450 n.c. (3.) Son of 
Thothmes iv., reigruMl thirty-.six 
years from alK)ut 1410 B.e., and is 
noted for his buildings. He enxt- 
fxl the great temples at Thelxjs, of 
which only the ruins of the temple 
of liUxor, and the two colossi, 
one of w'hich was known in classi- 
cal times as ‘tins Vocal Memnon,’ 
now' remain. (1.) Son of the pro- 
ceeding, reigned eighteen years, 
from alx)ut 1375 n.r. He was the 
son of a forciigu mother, and mar- 
ried a foreign princess, probably 
of Indian (Aryan) race. He en- 
deavoured to mtrcxluce the wor- 
ship of the sun, calling him Atm, 
not by tht3 Egyptian w'onl Ra, 

Amentaceae, or Amentalos, a 
c’ollection of onlers of dicotyledon- 
ous plants whose flow'CTs, devoid 
of corolla, and ofbm of (;alyx, are 
grouped into unhwxual inflorcs- 
i;ences^ called amenta or catkins. 
Sometimes \yot\\ kinds of inftpres- 
rom;e are on one plant, as in birch ; 
sometimes on different plants, as 
in willow. Other examples are 
lx)g myrtle, poplar, alder, beech, 
oak, hazel, and norn beam. 

Amenthes, the lower world of 
the ancient Egyptians, to which 
souls descended after death to 
await the judgment of Osiris. 

Amercement. In England, 
during the 13th century, if an 
offender was found guilty, the 
court declai'cd that he ^yas *at the 
jnercy’ {in miserieonlia) of th<? 
king in a royal court, of the sheriff 
m a county court, or of the lord in 
a seignorial court. The offender 
gave security. At the end of the 
session his peers were sworn to 

affeer’ or assess the amercement 
or fine payable. In theory the 
dmaration of amercement foi- 
feited all the offender’s goods, but 
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in practice amercements often did 
not exceed two or three ix*nce. 
By Magna Charta and otluT enact- 
ments amercemc'nts were gra<hi- 
ated according to tin' offtmdor’s 
rank. See PolUxjk and Maitland’s 
Kng. Law, ii. 513-15(1898). 


Anieiiea 

New World and Old World are 
st'parated by Bering Str., 35 m. 
wide. The mainland I ies lx*tw(*en 
7r N. and 5P s. l.at., and betivecm 
3.5" and 168^ w\ long. The meridian 
of 80 ’ w. divid('s it apTiroximabdy 
into a w. and N. and an k. and 



America, or the New World, 
is the second largest island oii 
the globe. It has an area of 
15,000,000 sq. m. If all tidjacent 
islands are addwl, the area of the 
Now World is 16,700/100 sn. im * 
half that of the Old World. The 


8. mass, which are connected by 
the) narrow isthmus of Panama. 
These tw'o mass(*H of N. and S. 
America have several common 
charact(*ristics. They arc broad 
at the N. and tap(T to the s. ; the 
w, part consists of a bc‘lt of lofty 
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America Cnp 

mountain chains enclosing exten- 
sive plateaus ; the centre is a Krcat 
lowland, continu«)us froin N. to s., 
and drained hy KrtJat rivers, the 
Mackenzie and the Orinoco, the 
Mississippi and the Plate Rivers; 
and the K. is a hij^hland broken 
by the St. Lawren(;e in the n. and 
the Amazons in the s. The coast- 
lines, however, present a striking 
contrast. N. America, with its 
irregular coast -line and great 
ptjninsuhvs, may }.)e eomparotl 
with KuroiJO an<l Asia; while 
H. Amt^rica, with its regular, un- 
brok(3n coast, is the counterpart 
of Africa. The two main nuisses 
are atta(;hed to each other by the 
long, narrow isthmus of Ctiiitral 
America and the chain of W. Fud ia 
Islands, which extend between the 
Tropic of Oanc('r and 10 ' n. Th(‘se 
ai*e usually reckoned with N. 
America, notwithstanding that 
Ijoth their physical and biological 
conditions rf'scunble ratluir those 
of H. A merica. See? N ouTii A ^\ K u- 
ICA and South Amkiuca. 

America Cup. This inter- 
national yachting oom|H‘tition is 
of liritish origin, and arose out of 
a Royal Yacht Si^uadnui contest, 
ft)r which a prize, called the 
Queen’s Oup, was offered, the 
course l^ung round the Isle of 
Wight. The cup having iK^en 
carried off by the U.S. sohoomT 
Aifiericdj the winners conveytsl 
it by deed of gift in 1K*)7 to the 
N(?w York Yacht Club, to 
held by that club against all 
challengers as an international 
trophy. Tn 1870 and 1871 Jiritain 
challenged with the Cambria and 
Livonia^ lx)th of which were <h‘. 
feated. A similar fate lH.*fell 
Canadian ehallengi^rs in 1875 and 
1881, and further British ehal- 
longera in 1885, 1887, 1803, and 
1805. Tn the two last eases Jjord 
Dunraveii (jhallenged with Val- 
kyrie //. and VaJkffrie ///. r(\s|X3et- 
i voly, attributing his second defeat 
largely to the (Towded state of 
the course, lii the deciding race, 
Lord Dunra veil, not Ixiing able to 
come to terms witli the committee 
as to the complete clearance of 
the course, merely crossisl the 
lino with Valkyrie, in order to 
give the American De/mder a 
start, and withdrew from tht* 
contest, A heated coiitrover.sy 
ensued, and no further challenge 
from Britain was forthcoming till 
1808, whtui a challenge was sent 
over by Bir Thomas Liiiton, and 
met with a particulaiTy cordial 
n»si)onst?. The result was the 
building of th(3 British Shamrock 
and the American Columbia 
former designed by Mr. W. Fife, 
iun., of the Clyde ; the latter F)y 
Mr. A. G. Hern^hoff, for the 
owners, Mr. J. Pierix)nt Morgan 
and Mr. C. Oliver Iselin. The 
contest t<iok place in OctolxT 1800, 
outside Sanciy Hook, a series of 
five races being arranged. Only 


three, however, became necessary 
—Columbia winning the first by 
11 minutes; Shimrock losing her 
topmast, and Colmdna finish- 
ing alone, in the second: anil 
Columbia winning the third by 6 
minutes 34 seconds. In l‘,KX) Sir 
Thomas Lipton again f3halleng(3d, 
and in JiX)l a new boat, Sham- 
rock //., was designe<l for him by 
Mr. (t. L. Watson, anti built by 
Messna, Denny of Dundiarton. 
In the races t)f that autumn Co- 
lumbia won three nitjos (x)n.seeu- 
tively- thti first by aljout IXHJ 
yds., and the second by some- 
what more than a minute. Sir 
Thomas l^ipton t.ook Shamrock 
nr. (dtisigned by Alessrs. Fife and 
Watson, and built by Mt'ssrs, 
Denny) Jicross the Atlantic, to 
contest the cup with the Ameri- 
can float liclia'ivcc in the autumn 



of 11K)3. In this year, again, ht5 
failetj to win a single iwe, though 
the Clyde Iniat siiowed wonder- 
ful <iU5iliti(‘s in the light and 
fluky airs characteristic of those 
waters at the .st*ason in which 
the races take place. Sir Thomas 
Lipton offeivd, Ixiforc leaving 
New York, a cup for .an ix^ean 
race from Sandy IJ(K>k to the 
Nmlles, wu’tliout handic.ap or re- 
striction of nunusunjments or of 
sail area; hut when ho learned 
that the Emperor of 0(*rmany 
had proposal to found a jirizt^ 
for a similar contest. Sir Thomas 
courteously withdrew, Tn An- 
ust ll)(>4 Sir Thomas announced 
is intimtion of making a fourth 
attempt, and offered a commission 
to Mr. Watson (d. Nov. IIXM), who 
refused it on the gnnind that he 
could not build a ‘frnak’ Ijoat 
which would .safely carry fiO men 
across the Atlantic. See* Yacht. 
American Aloe. See Ao.we. 

American Blight, a disease 
attacking apple and jiear tnies 
throughout the whole of N. 
America (iast of the Rocky Mts. ; 
it has also been known in Great 
Britain for upwards of a century. 
It affects the bark, which falls 
off, thus causes 'the death of 


the tree. The disease is due to a 
minute insect {Kriosoma mali), a 
kind of plant-louse, known as the 
‘ woolly aphis/ from the white pro- 
tective material, like cotton-wool, 
with which it covers itself. Eggs 
ar(3 laid in minute crevices of the 
bark hy the oviparous females in 
autumn, thus spreading the ijest. 
The bark splits oiien, canker be- 
gins, and the trt.*e, if not kilknl, 
becomes of little value. No part 
of the tree is safe from attack. 
XVashing, spraying, or painting 
with parartin and soft soap or 
an insecticide two or thixie times 
in the spring and early summer, 
is one of the nu)st effective reme- 
dies. This is lx‘st applied after 
th(i sun has gone down, in oixler 
not to injure the foliage. ISpruy- 
ing in winti^r with a solution of 
caustic soda and jX'sarl ash is also 
naiommended. Firs and larches 
an3 also subject to the lilight. 

American Cloth, or Leatheh 
Ci.oTH, is a textile fabric coated 
or (‘iiamcHcd to resemble h‘athcr. 
I ' iibl(‘achcd calico is gf.MicniUy the 
foundation ; this is coated with a 
mixture of Ixnled oil, dark pig- 
nuaits, and driers. Another com- 
mon inetluKl of preparation is to 
coat tim fabric witli gelatin whi(!li 
has Ik'cii rendered insoluble by 
ch(imical means. 

American Colonization 
Society, founded for the purpose 
of ('stablishing in Africa a colony 
of the free blacks of America. 
Th(3 first movement started in 
1773, in Massaclmsetts and Ooti- 
nectient. The Rev. Samuel Jlof)- 
kins in 1787 made an attempt to 
establish a colony in Sit'rra Leone, 
but it was unsucc(3ssful. Tn 1815 
a company from Now Bedfonl 
emigrated there; in Decemlx'r 
1810 a constitution was adopted; 
and in January 1817 the Americnin 
Oolonization Soeiety elected its 
first presid(3nt, Tn 1820 thirty- 
eight emigrants estalJished thom- 
selv(*s at Liberia; and in 1824 a 
(‘ivil government was idanned. 
Certain difficulties with the Brit- 
ish government, however, led Li- 
bfwia to (h'nlare her indeixjndence 
in m?. 

American Indians (A mermdji), 
the aborigines of the New World, 
so called from th(i original dtdu- 
sion of Columbus, who .sup[X)se<i 
that the land disco voml by him 
was the India, and its inhabitants 
the Indians, of the eastern henii- 
sphf.a*e.^ Hence those came later to 
be distinguished as East Indians, 
and the others as Wmt or Ameri- 
can Indians, for which the con- 
tracted form Amerinds has lately 
been profxised and adopted by 
some writers. Thy great divi- 
sions — Eskimos, Athapascans, 
Algonqnians, Siouans, Aztecs, 
oto.—arq trtiated elsewhere, and 
this notice must be confined to 
the natives in general. 

T, Origin, — No ethnological 
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iiostiou has more warmly 

iwMJssotl than that of tho iKioplinjf 
of tho Now World. Tho pulyk'- 
eni.sfc viow that its inhabitants 
wero roally (nttorhtkonouH — i.e» 
sijruTijf frofn tla^ soil— mu.st 1 h^ 
dismisHfMl as absolutely unten- 
able. All, in fact, aj^ns* that they 
came from the ()ld World, and 
the difftn'ciKics of opinion turn 
after all inenjly on tho questions 
of tho u'kciwc and when. Africa 
is at onc(j (.*x(;lud(5d, because Ixj- 
twe(;n N(^j;ro and Amerind there 
is nothing in common. Asia, 
and more particularly tho north- 
eastern n'j^ion s(*i)arated from 
Alaska only by tho sixty miles 
of fku'iiu' Strait, has always 
h(ion, and continues to ^^on- 
erally re^carded as the most likely 
source. .[ndei*d, it may l)o taken 
jis established that a pwuit i)art, 
perhaps the ^njat bulk, of the 
natives did arrive by tho liorin^ 
route. But all fionditions are 
not met by any single hypothesis, 
and it will presently appear that 
Kuroixialso must 1x3 irielud(*d as 
an important factor of tho prob- 
lem. So far the wheaee. Many 
eonsideratioiis rotiuire the when 
to be set back to rem(.)t(} oost- 
glacial, if not interglaeial, iMciis- 
toecne (<,)uatiirnary) times, when 
Europe was .still comux-bHl by 
almost e<)utinuous laud tlirougli 
the Faroes and leeland with 
(IrcMMiland and N. Americxi. The 
(im^stion (3f Baleolithie man, in 
the strict sense of the term, is 
.still undecide<l, though opinions 
are more aiid more converging in 
that direction. But noljody de- 
nies the presence of Neolithic man 
everywhere in tin; New World, 
and it has bee.n shown (by Sir 
William 'IhirueT amongst others) 
that the Neolithie (New Stone) 
Age had a vast duration of .soiii(5 
tens of thousands of yt’urs. This 
isiwifficient for all purposes, and 
it will Ixj .seen that t'very condi- 
tion of the problem is satisfuxl 
on the simple a.ssumption that 
AnuTiea was peopled, partly from 
Asia, partly from Euroix*, during 
tiie Stone Ages, and after that 
rectiived no further e.ontributious 
of any monuiiit from the eastern 
hemisphere till Norse an 1 Colum- 
bian days. 

2. Phydeaf and Mental (-har- 
That tlu» Amerinds are 
stamped by a (Xirtain bodily and 
mental eaehct, which lends them 
a distiiKJt ethnic unity, and en- 
ables th(un to Ixi at once recog- 
nized jis jt .separate division of 
mankind, is admittt‘d by all the 
Ix^st observers. 'Fhe terms of 
this unity are e.ssentially four— 
thedispixiiiortiunately large, ma.s- 
.sive hciwl; tho almost universitl 
coarse, black, very long and lank 
hair of the horstvtail tyf)fi, round in 
transverse section ; tlie absolutely 
universal polysynthctic structure 
of their speech (see below) ; and 


their generally wary, impassive, 
reservcxl, taciturn, or almost 
Hullen temperament. Tliere are 
many local and even general dif- 
ferenccis noticeable, espfjcially^ in 
tlio colour of the skin, varying 
from all sha(le.s of brown (fro- 
qiiois, Dakotas, AzUm Peru- 
vians, Araucanian.s) to blackish 
in one direction (Charruas of 
Uruguay, Ix)wer Californians), 
and ycillowish or whitish in 
another (Guarani, ]k)tocudos, 
Haidas of Queen Charlotte Is.) ; 
in the stature, ranging from the 
nudersized (^alehaquis, Peruvian.s, 
Fuegians (5 ft. or under) to the 

f igantic Brazilian Bororos and 
’atagonians ((} ft. to (» ft. 4 in.); 
but above all in the shai3e of tlio 
skull, which shows all the transi- 
tions Ixjtween that of the Green- 
land EskittK», almost the longest, 
and that of the Argentine (kilcha- 
(juis, absolutely the shortcist yet 
recorded. Fnun all this it follows 
that the ethnic unity is not pri- 
mordial, but a growth, a gra(lual 
fusion during long isolation of 
two originally distinct eloimuits 
the .short-lu‘acled, yellowish- 
brown Mongol from Asia, and 
the lc»ng-hciwliMl, pre.sumably fair 
men of tho Sterne Agas froiu 
Euroix.*. Hence it is that inb'lli- 
gent obs(‘.rv(Ts are often so gr»*atly 
puzzk^d, and declare, with Mr. E. 
nn Thurn, for instance, that it is 
impossible to el.aasify the Amer- 
inds (?xce])t on a linguistic basis ; 
or, with 1 )r. Paul Ehrenreich, tljat 
many differ no more from Euro- 
ix^ans than from Asiatics. ‘The 
constitucuit elements of our alH> 
rigines would therfjfoixs aoix^ar to 
b(3 proto- EuroiX'aiis of tlie First 
Stone Age^ a somewliat geiuTal- 
ized pritnitive Oaueasic type ; and 
l)roto- Asiatics, a somewhat gemer- 
aliziMl primitive Mongolo- Ameri- 
can type -)K)th Europeans and 
Asiatics .still pmscrving many 
common features of the common 
Pleistocene pixxnii'sors’ (A. H. 
Keane, Man Pad and Preitent^ 
p. TO). 

Ik Speech and> thdture. — In a 
get\«iral survey of the American 
alxirigines, what perhaps most 
arre.sts attention is the unkiue 
character of their language.s, 
which, despite their endle.sa diver- 
sity, pre.sent only a single; nior- 
phological tyije, and that type; 
fundamentally elifferent frenn all 
other known fe)nns of afx;och. 
To the thrtx; orde;rs re'cognizexi 
in the Old We>rld ' the Isolating, 
Agglutinating, and Inflecting — 
a fourth, the Pe)lysynthe;tie, has 
to be added to make r(K)m for 
the American languages in any 
general linguistic scheme. No 
doubt some philologists, Hove- 
lacquo amongst others, have en- 
deavoured to show that poly.syn- 
thesis does not differ essentially 
from agglutination, and that the 
Amerind tongue^s belong substan* 


tially to the same order for 
instance, tho Basque, tho Finnic, 
the Turki, and .some other highly 
agglutinating Eurasian tongues. 
But it is not so; and if these 
freely incoriJorate both direct and 
indirect pronoviiml object— as 
when wc say even in Italian, 
Datemelo^ | give - to - me - it ’ tho 
American incorporate the nom- 
inal iis well, and much more be- 
.sidtvs, saying, for instance. ‘Giye- 
it-t()-nie-th(!-stick-quickly,* all in 
one ‘ hunch -w'ord,’ often of pro- 
digious length. And as the pro- 
noiiiirml elements are limited and 
the nmninal unlimited, it follows 
that tho difference is one, not of 
degree only, but of kind. Further- 
more, not a single exami)l(i of 
nominal ineorix»ration has ever 
lx;en fouml in the eastern hemi- 
.sphere, while nothing els(; can lx; 
found in tin; we.stern fmm Alaska 
to F uegia, all the Amerind tongues 
Ixiing ca.st in this extrfiordiiiary 
ix)lysynthetic mould. As, for in- 
stance, the Tarascjui of Mexi(;o 
cannot say hoponi\ ‘to wash,’ 
but only hopoenni, ‘to-wasli-the- 
hai»ds, ’ hapodin /, ‘ t( )- wasl i-the- 

ears,’ ob;., so the Ipiirina of 
Amazonia says all in a breath, 
J^icu<;a(uili^a,urupmmati ni if ‘ f 
draw - tin; ■ (;( >rd- tight-roiind-ypur- 
waist.’ I t is tho sanu; in Eskimo, 
A Igonqu in, A ztec. Peri i v ian, Arau- 
canian (Chile); and if then; an* 
any apparent exceptions, as in tiie 
so-called ‘monosyllabic’ Otomi ()f 
Mexico, it is due to later disin- 
tegration and phonetic decay, as 
clearly shown by f’harancoy. It 
follows that the Ideistocene Armir- 
inds can have brought nothing 
with theiii from the Old World ex- 
<;ept the elements, tlie first .arti(;u- 
late germs, of speech, which in 
their new honiestney develo])edon 
ixjlysynthetic line.s, and diffused 
thn)Ug}iuut the continent from a 
si ngle centre of diH]:)ersion. Th u.s 
are explained both the unity of 
American speech and its radical 
<liffereuee from Eurasian and 
Eurafriean speech. 

It was the same with American 
culture, of which the germs alone 
■ stone, wcKxi, and bone imple- 
ments, TK)ssibly the fir(;-drill, 
basketry, and the like y name 
from tho eastern hemisphere 
during tin; Stone Ages, and were 
afterwards elaborated in the New 
World ind(mendently of all ex- 
traneous innuence.s. This is, of 
cours(‘, a fiercely delmted point, 
and there is an ‘ Asiatic school ’ 
w hich still denies to the Amerinds 
the light of reason, refus(;s them 
the right to invent anything, and 
brings all their belongings ready- 
made from the Old World. But 
its voice gn>w8 daily fainter, and 
has recently boon all but stilled 
by .such writers as Powell, Payne, 
Dellenbaugh, and others. The 
pyramid argument, for instance, 
IS seen to be baseless when it is 
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pointed out that the Egyptian 
pyramids were royal tombs ter- 
minating in a point, and made as 
inac!ce8sible as possible ; while the 
Central American and Mexican 
were all truruyited with platforms 
for temples and sa(!ritieial rites, 
and wore appmaclied by broiul 
flights of Htei)s; and further, that 
an interval of at least two millen- 
niums lay l)etween the Egyptian 
and the Mexican pyramid-build- 
ing ei)ochvS. Ho also HumlMjldt’s 
astronomic argument, the. main- 
stay of the Asiatics, eollansed 
when it was shown that the Alaya 
and Mexican calendar was locally 
evolved, and had next to nothing 
in common witli the Chines(^ the 
Jndian, or any other Old Worhl 
systcuns. It was })as(‘d on a yi “ar (jf 
oighttK'n months of twenty days 
each with five < ‘pacts, lauiet^ wjis 
unlike anything in use out of 
America. On the other hand, the 
absence (if such cultural acec's- 
sorii.‘s as wheat, rici.*, t(‘a, silk, tlic 
ox, tlie liorsc', the i)ig, y)oultry, 
the lamp (excejit amongst the 
Eskimos), sf‘a worthy slnijs jiro- 
|)elh‘d \yith sail and rudder, and 
needed in ordiT to cross th(5 1'aci- 
fic and .Vtlantie Oceans, is in«.A- 
nlicuble, ajid, in fact, never has 
r)e(*n (^\plained ()n the assumption 
of Kast(‘rn civili/.ationsintr(Mluc(‘d 
IxKlily into the N('w World. 
Hence it may Im) confidently af- 
firmed that all tlie native arts 
and industries,^ s(x;ial, r(digious, 
and political institutions, may 
Ik? trac(‘d on tlu^ sjiot fnan rude 
iM'ginnings in IMeistoccTK? tim(?s 
through all tlio transitions up 
to a certain standard of excel- 
lence. Dcllenbaiigh justly stig 
nmtizc's as ‘ridiculous’ the as- 
sumption that a fully spetaal- 
iz(’d cultural ])(‘o])l(* eame over 
from Asia ‘and pass(‘d down t<» 
M('\ico and Yucatan, and evmi 
S. Am(?ri(?.a, carrying \yith them 
tlu'ir arts, Init not exercising them 
on this in terminal lie journey’ 
(T/ir NitHh Americans of Yester- 
day, 11101). And elsewfu’ro tliis 
great authority conclud(?s that 
‘ thiTc is notlnnj? in any of th(i 
remains that indicates fort'ign in- 
flut‘nc(\ Every archite(;tural work 
on the (!ontinent is purely Amer- 
indian, or modified by contact 
with other races subseepamt to 

\m,\ 

This indigenous culture was by 
norm?ansofahomog(»n(H)usnatiire. 
On the contrary, it Presented, |K*r- 
haps, fus many different tus|) 0 (?ts 
as did that of the Old World, 
ranging from the .sheer savagery 
of the Fuegians and Amazonians, 
through the hunting and fishing 
stages of the Eskimos, Athapas- 
cans, and Miasourians, and the 
agricultural condition of the 
Muskhogpans, Natchez, Mound- 
builders, Puebloans, and Cliff- 
dwellers, to the relatively civil- 
ized Aztecs, Mayas, Quiches, 


Chibchas, Quichuas (Peruvians), 
and Aymaras. ^ 

4, Clmsi^ation.— Owing to the 
generally homog(*n(»ous nature of 
their pliysi(‘al and mental cliar- 
acters, no classification of th(* 
alK)rigine.s is iKii'tsihle ex(tept on 
a linguistic iMXsi.s. The languagi?s 
themselves are no doubt also 
iKunogc'iK'ouH, in so far as tljey 
all Udong to the .same poly.syn- 
theti(?. order of sixH?ch, and would 
th(?reforo afford no ground for 
s(»parate groupings hut for the 
fi^t that they have often .so wid(‘ly 
(livergisl within the limits of that 
order as to Ik? no longer nsliu'ible 
to a (.'Oinmon origin. Such ‘ska-k’ 
languag(‘s, as th<‘y ar(‘ called, ar(\ 
however, very numerous, p(*rliaps 
()utnum})eniig those of all the 
rest of the world. Their distri- 
bution is also reniark:ibl(.‘. In N. 
Amc'rica Uu? vast majority of tlu'S(^ 
stijcks ar(M?rowdi?d tog(‘tner along 
th(* Pacific sealniard In'twi'cii 
Alaska and California, at some? 
points, as alKUit Puget Sound and 
the Low(‘r Columbia, in in(h‘.scrib- 
ab](5 confusion. Thus tla? rest of 
tlie contiiumt eajst of the Rocky 
Mountains is o(;cupied by very 
f(?w stocks, and b(‘re the gr(‘at 
famili(‘s -Atha)Kiscan, Alyonqui- 
an, ^Sionan, Shoshoncan, Musklio- 
{jean, Iroqmian range or bavo 
ranged over immeiisi? areas. P)ut 
tli(‘S(*, again, arc? dividc'd into 
num(»rous braneh(?s, wliicli often 
constitute s(‘parate ‘ nations,’ and 
are of great historic imiMS'tanee, 
h('nc(‘ (?amiot Ik* ov(‘rl(K)kcd in any 
eornpn'hen.sive grouping. In fVn- 
tral America (including Mexico) 
tlie stocks arnniort* uniformly dis- 
tributed, although here also two 
great famili(‘s— th(? Nahnan and 
Afaya-Ovichcan - occupy V(‘ry 
wide domains. Lastly, in S. 
America tlie distribution again 
differs, iruismuch as most of tlu? 
we.st(*m .s(*alK)ard from Ecuador 
to (’bile is held by two large 
stocks — the Quichva-Aymaran 
and the Aravran; and the c(!ntral 
and eastern parts (Amazonia with 
Brazil proi»er and the (i uianas) by 
three -Tu pi -Guarani an, Gariban, 
and Ara.wakaa- arowmX or inter- 
mingled with whom are a inulti- 
))H(Mty of .smaller gioups w})os(? 
claims to be rcgardiKl as trm? 
Ht(K?ks cannot always Ik? verified. 
In the extreme south there are at 
least four— the Pampeans (Pud- 
cheans) of Argentina, the Pata- 
gonian Tehn-clcheans, and tht' 
Yah yam and Ataealufans of 
Fuegia. It should lx* stated that 
Powell’s c(jnvenient plan of dis- 
tinguishing the N. American 
stocks from their bmnchtjs by the? 
final syllabic an or ian, which 
has bwn extend(xl by L^on to 
Mexico and Central America, is 
here adopted for the whole con- 
tinent. Thus Irj^mian, the 
stock name, comprises the Iro- 
quois proper, the llurous, the 
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Tuscaroras, and Cherokees as 
branches of the family. So the 
Shawnee.s, Delawares, Mienmes, 
Cheyennes, and many others, aiv 
all braneluis or memhers of tin? 
Alyonqvian family, and so on. 
Subjoiiu‘d are all the stix-ks, as 
far as known, with the more im- 
)()it:iijt branches of the great 
aiuili(_‘s: North .•f7//(r?6v/. --KsKi- 
Alaska, Jkiffin, Labra- 
dor, (livi'nland, Yuit, Aiiait 
sul)-braiicli. Athatascwn: Kut- 
chin, Aht(*iia, Taculli, Chippe- 
wa>a, Sla\e, llupa, Apa('h(\ 
Navajo. AiaK^Ntii iAN : Aoiiaki, 
Arapalio, (’heyeiine, Cn'c*, J)(*la- 
WMr(‘, Fox, ili(.ina(?, Mohegnn, 
Ojibwa, Ottawa, Powhatan, Hac, 
Shawne(\ Stoekbridge*. luo- 
wrojAX: Irociuois (Mohawk, Cny- 
iiga, Oneida, Onondaga, S(‘neca), 

J I iiron (Wyandot ), (^’herolo'C, 
Tuscarora. Sku'AN : Dakota, As- 
sinalioin, (Imaha, Pon(.*a, Kansa, 
Osagi*, Quapaw, Iowa, Otoe, 
Missouri, Wiimc'bago, Mandan, 
Hidatsa,, Tutelo, Biloxi, Catawba. 
TllLl N K I TA 1 1 A1 1 )AN, Ts I M Sp 1 AX, 
CiiixooKAX, SiiosHONKAX: Hiinkt;, 
Bannock, (^nnanche, Utali, Jlopi. 
Oai»i>oax: Pawnee, Arikara, 
Wichita. Salisiiax: Flathead, 
Atnali, Bellacoola, Chr'liali.s, Siio- 
kan. CniMAKUAX, Kakacooiax, 
Kiowax, Mautcosan, !*rKRr,oAX: 
Ziifli, Tegua, Tao, l*icuri, Tusaya. 
MtiKKllOfiKAX; Civek, (’hoktaw, 
CUiickasaw, Alibamu, Seininol(\ 
Natchez. SiiAHAn'iAX, Waka- 
SH AX, Y UMAX. Mexirnavd < f nival, 
Aineriea.-- PiMAN: Pima, l*apagn, 
(^ahita, Yaki, Mayo, Opata, Tara- 
hiimara, ’r(‘p(‘lMia, Sinaloa. Skii- 
i.\x, Nahcatlax: Aztec, H uichol, 
IMpil, Zacat(‘(*a, Acaje, (kira, Na- 
yarit, (V>lntla. CoAHi:u/rKCAX, 
Otomtax, Mati.ai.t/ixcax, Zo- 

QrK-MixicAX; Zotna*, JV)i)olo(*o, 
Mix(^ TlMj>an(K*a. 'roToxACAX, 
Cn A rANW^AX, Tahas(’an, M ix- 
TECAX, Za]*otk(’ax, Maya-Qi'i- 
niEAX : Iluaxtec, M.aya, Lacan- 
don, Quicliff, Marne, 'J’zcltal, 
OhontaJ, I’zotzil, ( ’han(‘abaJ, Choi, 
Ch »rti, Jkx'onchi, T^axmiaii, Cak- 
chi. CHouoTEGAX,LF.NeAN: Tuca, 
Wulwa, Kama, Pay a, Mcilchora, 
(luatusa. Costa Rican*. Bribri, 
Talamanca, Terr(?ba, Guay mi, 
Cuna, Durasco. Darien: CIkjco, 
Tide. Sitnih America.- (yHiitCHAX, 
Paesean, Co<^oxr(?Ax, Chinch a- 
siJYAX, YirxcAX, Qi'iciiua-Ay- 
MAttAX: Inca, Huanca, Chanca, 
(-^'ina, Colla, Lujiaca, ]*aca.sa. 
Cau’HA(2!Han, Anti.sijvax, .Tiv- 
AUAN, Zaparax, Betoya.x, Pax- 
OAX, TunrxA.x, JuRtAX, Pahcax, 
M0.10AN, Bahukan, Curktuan, 
CAKireXAN, Catacxian, Chau- 
Ki; AX, Car APT! y ax an, Ch i: xchoa n, 
CoxTBAN, (’ariban: Macusi, Ak- 
awai, Calina, (i alibi, Rucuycniie, 
Bakairi, Aniaca, Arecima.^ Ara 
wakan: Wapitiana, Atorai, May- 
pure, Parexi, Arawa. Warkauan, 
Chiquitan, Bororan, Boto- 

0UI3AN, CaBIJAN, HuAMBISAN, 



fliPURiNAN, Topi-QuaraniaiJ : 
Guarayi, Caribuna, Siriono, Mini- 
druou, Mauh^, Ohiriguano, Tupi- 
namb^ Omatpua, Goajire, Ovampi, 
Guaycuru. Akauoan, Mooobi- 
Lulrak, Matacoan. Toban, 
PUBLOHBAN (Pampas), Teiiuel- 
OHBAN (PataKonian)* Yahoan, 
Alaoalupan. See E. J. Payne’s 
Hiitory of the New World caUM 
America: The Aborigines (vol. ii. 
1^) ; Zelia Nuttall’a The Funda- 
mental Principles of Old and New 
World Civilizations (1901); P. 8, 
Dellenhaugh’s The North Ameri- 
cans of Yesterday (1901); D. G, 
Brinton’s On Variom Supposed 
ReMions between the American 
cmd Asian Races (1893), and The 
American Race^ a Linguistic Clas- 
si^ation of the Native Tribes of 
Jvorth and South America (1891) ; 
A. D’Orbigny’s V Homme Ameri- 
cain considirS sous ses Rapports 
Physiologigw.s et Moraux, 2 vola. 
(1839); J. W, Powell’s Linguistic 
Families of America north of 
Jlfmco(l891); N. Familim 
Linguisticas de Mexico (1902) ; A. 
Gallatin’s A Synopsis of the Indian 
Tribes within the United States^ 
etc,, 2 vols. (1^) ; R. G. Latliam’s 
I Ethnography of North America,’ 
in Proceedings of Philological So- 
ciety, London (1^6) ; F. V. Hay- 
dens Contributions to the Ethnog- 
raphy, etc.i of the Indian Tribes, 
etc, (1862) ; A, S. Gatachet’s/ndmn 
Languages of the Pacific States, etc, 
(1877); A, H. Keane’s ‘Ethnog- 
raphy and Philology of America,’ 
in Stanford’s Compendium, Ist 
series (1878), and Man Past and 
Present (1900) ; F. Boas’s Anthro- 
pology of the North American 
Indians, and Social Organiza- 
tion, etc, (18i^); P. Ehrenreich’s 
Anthropdogische Studien, etc, 
(18^) ; DeNadaillac’sL’Am^ngwc 
Prehistorique (English ed. 1885); 
H. H. Bancroft’s The Native Rowes 
of the Pacific States of North Amer- 
ica, 5 vols. (1875 '■76) ; A. Bastian’s 
Die CtUturl&nder des Alien Amer- 
ica, 2 vols. (1878) : J. D, Baldwin’s 
Ancient America\\Nl2)\ G. Catlin’s 
Illustrations of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Conditions of the North 
AuMricm Indians, 2 vols. (1866) ; 
A. von Huml)o1dt’s Researches 
concerning the Institutions and 
Monuments of the Ancient Inhab- 
itants if America (Engli.sh ed. 
1814); 8. G. Morton’s Crania 
Americana (1839) ; H. R. School- 
craft’s Ethnological Researches 
respectiTig the Red Men of America, 
6 vols., and Historical and Statis- 
tic^ Information respecting the 
History, etc,, of the Indiam Tribes, 
etc,, 3 vols, (1851-63) ; Smithsonian 
Institution, Annual Reports of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, and Con- 
tnbutions to North American 
Ethnology, 

Americanisms. By this term 
are understood, by all English- 
speaking people, certain words, 
locutions, phai^ of meaning, and 


m 

methods of spelling pmuliar to the 
United States, and in a less de- 
gree to Canada. Many so-called 
Americanisms are disowned by 
the cultivated class in the United 
States ; and it was maintained by 
Riohara Grant White that the 
differences between the speech of 
educated people in New England 
and Old England are so slight as 
to be almost, if not altogether, 
imj)erceptible. The following ex- 
I)reasion8 may be noted, however, 
^ peculiar to N. America. Timber 
is known as lumber, biscuits are 
crackers, rolls are biscuits, confec- 
tions are candm running streams 
are creeks, all climbing plants and 
tendrils are tmies, ana the vino 
itself is distinguished as the grape- 
vine, while, to the ordinary Ameri- 
can. com only means maize or 
Indian corn. During the past 
thirty years— as far h^k, at any 
rate, as the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion ()f 1876— the English word 
‘exhibition’ has been yielding 
jilace to exposition. This form 
appears to have been brought over 
from Paris, in the firet instance, 
by unlettered ‘drummers* (An- 
glice, ‘bagmen’). In the United 
States one hears of goods being 
shipped by rail ; and the railway 
terminology presents several dif- 
ferences. Thus, track is used in- 
stead of lino, the «‘ngine-driver 
is called the engineer, the train 
is often spoken of as the cars 
and the station as the depl>t (with 
the hybrid pronunciation dee-po), 
while railroad is more commonly 
used than railway. But the last 
three instances are by no means 
invariable, though tlieir o(;cur- 
ronco is worth recording, ^ * On 
time,’ moreover, is used to signify 
punctual, or (as with us) ‘up to 
time;’ and a railway time-table 
is a schedule. Instead of our anti- 
quated booking office— meaning- 
less since the era of booking scats 
—ticket office is properly substi- 
tuted. Other Amencamsras are ; 
back of for ‘behind;’ right away 
for ‘immediately;’ and an ex- 
pansion of the Scottioism ‘on the 
Btreot’ into such applications as, 
'ho lives on Fifth Avenue.’ ‘he 
crossed on the Campania; ‘he 
came on the afternoon train.’ 
Instead of adopting the French 
galache, as we have done ( ‘golosh ’), 
the Americans call their overshoes 
rubbers and guftis. The latter, 
however, is more local than the 
former, and the Philadelphia 
lady who ‘wiped her gums on 
the door-mat’ before entering the 
house of her New York friend 
aroused as much merriment by 
that expression as she could have 
done in London. Mention may 
further be made of such varia- 
tions as side -walk instead of 
‘pavement’ (a term less fre- 
quently applicable in American 
towns), hack for ‘haokney-car- 
nage,’ kackmam for ‘cabman,’ 
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side-whiskers and chtn-whiskers 
for ‘whiskers’ and ‘beard,’ bureau 
for a bedroom chest of drawers, 
Coldyne instead of eau de Cologne, 
the use of cream-pitcher instead 
of the British ‘cream-jug,’ and 
the restriction of hoots to top- 
boots— being held to indi- 
cate ankle-boots, as well as what 
we understand as shoes. This 
last, however, is more distinctly 
a usage of the Western States. 

It would be a great mistake to 
assume that Americanisms are 
necessarily novelties, or aberra- 
tions from good English. Some 
of those cited above are of this 
class—e.g. the misuse of lumber, 
creek, and exposition. But many 
are Americanisms merely in the 
sense that they are English words 
which are nowadays peculiar to 
N. America in their use or in 
their application. It is quite 
good Engli.sh to call railway car- 
riages ‘cars;’ and, indeed, we 
have borrowed back that very 
application in our dining, sleep- 
ing, and tramway car. Other 
expressions — I reckon, I guess, 

I allow (in the stmse of ‘ I think 
or suppose’), or to home (moaning 
‘at lioine’), or the nouns hub and 
chores — have all been used in 
England, and some are overn yet 
in use in rural districts. Certain 
Old English words, indeed, still 
survive in theUnited States which 
seem to have vanished from Eng- 
land. Conversely, some English 
words are obsolete or obsolescent 
in the United States— <?.{/. sledge 
(supplanted by sleigh), fortnight, 
ironmonger, and luggage. ^ As 
regards the so-called American 
spelling of such words as favor, 
honor, plow, center, theater, miter, 
all these forms have been used 
in England. Thus, a large num- 
ber of the divergences between 
American -EnglLsh and British- 
English are due to the fact t^t 
the two great English-speaking 
communities have lived separate 
lives for many generations. It 
may ho added that the term 
‘Briticism’ has been employed 
in the United States to denote 
certain novelties in the Englisly 
speech of the British Islands 
which have arisen since 1776. But 
to recognize such expressions as 
‘ Briticism ’ and * British-English ’ 
(used above for the sake of anti- 
thesis) is to assume that the 
speech of a mother oountiw stands 
on precisely the same level.as that 
of its offshoots— a premise not 
likely to be granted by any of 
the older civilizations. See R. 
G. White, in AtUmtie Monthly, 
vols. xli.-xlv, ; T. R. Lounsbui^, 
in Intemat, Rev., vol. viii. ; G. 
M. Tuoken N, Amer. Reiv., .Vol 
cxxxvi. W. W. Crancj, in jPwf- 
nam*s Mag,, vol. xvi. ; Brander 
Matthews, in Harpers Mag., 
1891; and Lowell’s, Intfod to 
Sighw Papers. 
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Americanists, those who make 
a special study of American etb< 
nology, archseology, etc. Several 
international congresses of such 
students have alr^y been held 
in Europe. See the Report (in 
French) of the Copenhagen Con- 
gress of 18^ 436 pp. (Copenhagen, 


American Line (steamship) is 
a descendant of the International 
Navigation Co., a Pennsylvania 
undertaking, formed in 1871, which 
gradually enlarged its owrations 
until it embraced the Red Star 
Line, running from 1873 between 
Antwerp and Philadelphia, and 
the Inman Line (acquired in 1886). 
running between Liveroool and 
New York. In 1893 all the un- 
dertakings were merged in the 


American Ralls, the name 
given to the group of stock-ex- 
change securities consisting of the 
common stock and bonds of the 
railways (or railroads, as they are 
called in America) of the United 
States and Canada. For history 
see Railway. 

The total mjleage of Ameri- 
can and Canadian railways was, 
in 1903, 2%^. The capital 
invested amounted to more 
than £3,000,000,000. Of this sum, 
over £1,400,000,000 was repre- 
sented by common stfKJk (corre- 
sponding to our ‘ordinary’), and 
over £1,475,000,000 by bonds. 
The common stock is genorallv 
of a spt^culative character. A 
great deal of it is ‘water,* issued 
to arrange for control of a line, or 


ducod by carefulmanagoment, and 
confidence has been restored by 
reorganizations, proTOr account- 
ing, and, above all, by the pub- 
licity given to accurate reports 
and statistics. The best American 
bonds command as high prices as 
corresiX)nding British securities. 

American railway securities 
were placed on the London mar- 
ket as early as 3838. They have 
long been dealt in to such an ex- 
tent that they are treated as a 
distinct class in stock -exchange 
quotations. 

Transactions in rails form the 
largest part of stock -exchange 
business in A mcrica. On the New 
York Stock Exchange, of the 1,200 
‘listed * securities (».«. those which 
occupy the highest position owing 
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The great American Railway Interests^ adapted from Sell's ‘ Commercial Intelligevu'e' 


American Line, running weekly 
between Southampton and New 
York. The company has a fleet 
of 21 steamers, which aggregate 
170,943 tons. It owns the St. 
Xroww, St. Paul (which has a record 
of 21*08 knots on the westward 
run), New York, and Philadelphia. 
It now forma part of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co. 
See Atlantic Shipping Trust. 

American Literature. See 

United States— L iterafwrc. 

American Organ, See Hab- 

MONIUK. 

American Protective As- 
s^latlon. a league formed at 
i^mton, in Iowa, U.8.A., in 
1887^ by a lawyer, Mr. Bowers, 
for restricting immigration into 
the country, and for checking the 
pnvileges of the Roman Oath- 


to carry through some financial 
arrangement. 

Bonds are not so speculative 
nor so fluctuating in price as com- 
mon stock. They arc scoured 
by a mortgage on the railway, 
or on some part of its property. 
Though now regarded as securi- 
ties for investment rather than 
for speculation, they have a 
class passed through many vicissi- 
tudes before reaching their pres- 
ent position. Betwi?en 1870 and 
WS over a hundred companies 
were insolvent, and no less than 
£100,000,000 of bonds were in 
default with their interest. The 
position is now entirely altered. 
The growth and prosperity of 
Aixienoa have enormously ^ in- 
creased the traffic and earnings 
of American railways. The costs 
of working have been greatly re- 


to their fulfilling the conditions of 
the Stock Exchange as to publi- 
cation of reports, etc. ) nearly 200 
arc railroad stocks, and over 600 
arc railroad bonds. 

At least one-fifth of American 
capital is invested in railroads. 
The extent to which speculation 
takes place on the chief Stock Ex- 
change (New York) may be gath- 
ered from the fact that in a single 
year some of the railroad stocks 
nave Iwen sold t(‘ii or twenty times 
over. In a single day two-thirds 
of all the shares of the Union 
Pacific and three-fourths of the 
Southern Railway have changed 
hands. 

These enormous sales are due 
to the frequent struggles between 
groups of financiers tor the con- 
trol of some particular line. The 
result of these ognstant struggles 
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has the combination of a 

largo number of railroads under a 
single financial control, and such 
groups or systtmis are generally 
named after the chief financier 
among the controlling parties. 
The aceoinpan 3 ’ing map shows 
the main lines coiitrollea by the 
largest interests, whi(jh represent 
al)()iit million dollars of rail- 
roiid stocks and Ixjiids, or consid- 
erably Tnor(^ than one-third of all 
American stock - exchange seen- 
ritiijs. 

llosides the groupings above 
refernul to, American rails are 
generally classified according to 
the nature of their business. Thus, 
the Trunk Line group includt^s 
the main through lines betwetm 
th(i eastern soal)oard and the mid- 
dlt; states. The Coalers and tluj 
Granoers arc the great eoal -carry- 
ing and wheat-carrying lines ro- 
srx'cti vely. The so-called ‘ Trans- 
continnitaV Hmds connect th(i 
middle and the Pacific state.s:-- 
Union Pacific (18Gf)), Houtherii 
Pacific (11^1), Nortiicni Pacific 
(ISSli), Great Northern (1^.13). 
and tlie At(jhison, Toptika, and 
S.anta The Cantwlian Pacific 
Railway is really transcontinen- 
tal ,* as arc also the Cirand 1'runk 
Pacific and the Canadian North- 
ern, now being built. 

Many of tlie (jliief American 
railroads are known by recog- 
nized nicknames or cotitractions 
'-the ‘Big Four’ is the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
St. Louis; the ‘Nickel -plate* 
is the New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis. 

For full information on Ameri- 
can railiwid securities, see Poor’s 
Manual (annual). 

Amerlcus, a city, Georgia, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Sumter co., 
53 m. s.E. of Columbus. It is 
situated in the centre of a cotton 
and sugar-cane di.strict, and luw 
large iron, machinery, and chemi- 
cal industries. l*oj3. (UKK)) 7,674. 

Amerigo. See Vespucci. 

Amerind, and Amerindian or 
AMERixDic ({ulj.), terms invented 
by momljers of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington 
(U.S.) to <lenote, in scientific trea- 
tises, the aV)origin.al trilies of the 
American continent and adjacent 
islands, including the Eskimos. 


Ameriing, Fuieduich (1806- 
87), painter, born in Vienna, 
whose portrait of the Emperor 
Francis i. (\Ki2) made him the 
favourite ix)rtrait iiainter of the 
court and the aristocracy. He 
painted about a thousand por- 
traits; among his historical pic- 
tures \s Moses in the Desert (1829). 
See Li/e by Frankl (1889). 

Aincrsfoort,tn., prov.Utrecht, 
Netherlands. 14 m. by rail n.e. of 
Uti^ht. Tht>ologioal seminary 
of the Jansenists. Manufactures 
of tobacco, cottons, glass, hats, 
and beer. Pop. 


Amersham,or Aomondehham, 
tn. and par., Buckinghamshire, 
England, 26 m. w.N.w. of Lon- 
don. Straw-plaiting and chair- 
making are the principal indus- 
tries. Pop. (1901) 3,209. 

Ames, JO.SEPH (1689-1769), anti- 
quary and bibliographer, bom at 
Yarmouth. Uis chief publications 
are ; An Index to the JPembroktan 
Coins anil Medals (? 1746) ; A Cata- 
loffue of English Htmls (1748), the 
fihst g(ineral description of Eng- 
lish engraved jxirtraits ; Typo- 
graphical Antiquities (1749), a 
history of printing in England, 
and a regi.ster (eopitxl from the 
books themsiilvas and not from 
catalogues) of printers and their 
Ijooks from 1471 to 1600. Ho 
also wrote ParenUUia^ or Memoirs 
of the Family of the Wrens (1750). 
See Gough’s Memoir of Ames, in 
editions of Typog, Antiq. by 
Herbert and llilxlin; Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes and If lust. 
(8 vols. 1817 -iSi); Bigmore and 
Wyman’s Bibliog. of Printing (3 
vols. 1880-6). 

Ames, Joseph (1816-72), 
American painter, bom at Rox- 
bury, Now Hampshire. Hispor- 
traits include Ristori, Pres- 
cott, Emerson, Racjlicl, and Pope 
Pius IX. 

Ames, WihLiAM (1576 -lOT, 
known also as Amksius, Puri- 
tan divine, born at Tpswieh. 
P(‘rs(Hiuted for nonconformity, 
ho sought refuge in Holland, 
where ho engaged in controvtTsy 
with Grevinchovius and Epis- 
copius. He was apjxiintod pro- 
fessor of theologj’' at Franeker 
(1622), and at Rotterdam (1632). 
ilis works include Medulla Theo- 
logia\ a student’s haiidl)ook ; the 
famous Coronis ad CUlationem 
Haginisem : Dc Conseientia, ejus 
Jure el (^asihu.s; and BeUarminus 
enervatus. See Life by Netheiius. 

Amesbury, tn. and par., Wilt- 
shire, England, on the Avon, 8 m. 
N. of Salisbury. Alsmt a mile to 
the w. is a largo iatrenchinent, 
coveriiijf an area of 39 ac., callKl 
Vespasian’s Camp, but supposed 
to be of British origin; and a 
little farther W. Stonehenge. El- 
frida, widow of Edgar, founded 
here, in 980, a Benedictine nun- 
nery. At Milston, near Ames- 
bury, Joseph Addison was bom 
in 1672. Pop. 1,000. 

Amesha Spento (mod. Am- 
shaspends), the ‘immortal holy 
ones’ of the later A vesta, are 
the principal spirits who a^ist 
Orrauzd in his works of creation. 
They are ^yen. including Ormuzd. 
The afifinitieB between the iSqro- 
astrian and Jewish theogonies. 
manifest in Ortnuzd (the Creator) 
and Ahriman (Satan), are further 
illustrated by the Amesha Spenta, 
who have been compared to ‘the 
seven Spirits which are before His 
throne’ (Rev. 1:4). 'See Zend- 
Avssta; ZoBOASTsa. 


Amethyst, a kind of quartz 
distinguished by its purple colour. 
The presence of a small amount of 
manganese has been regarded as 
the origin of the peculiar colour, 
which may vary considerably in 
the same specimen, and is readily 
destroyed by heating. , Amethyst 
is most often found lining fissu^ 
and cavities, or in the interior 
of agates. Fine specimens come 
from Oborstoin (in the Nahe valley, 
Prussian Rhineland), Hungary, 
Brazil, and Ceylon. The ancients 
supposed that this 8tf)ne was a 
charm against intoxication. Hee 
Church’s Precious Stones; C. W. 
King’s Precious Stones: Traill’s 
Quartz and Opals. 

Amfortas, or Anfortas, king 
of tho Holy Grail, in Wolfram 
von Eschcnbach’s Parzival and 
Wagner’s opera of Parsifal. 

Am hare (‘highlands’), the 
central division of Abyssinia. 
Also the ‘happy valley’ in Dr. 
tlohnaon’s Rassclas (1759). 

Amharic Language, spoken 
since the 13th century through- 
out a large part of Ethiopia, 
succcHided Goez or Ethiopia (still 
tho literary and ecclesiastical lan- 
guage), and, like it, is Semitic in 
origin ; written from right to left. 

Amherst, tn., sanatorium, and 
imrxirtant pilot station at , the 
mouth of the Moulmcin River, 
Jiurma. Pop. about 3,500. 

Amherst, Jeffrey (1717-97), 
ernated Baron Amheust (1776) ; 
British field-marshal; chosen by 
Pitt to command the army for 
the conquest of French North 
America. Montreal haying fallen, 
Amherst reached the climax of his 
wirecr by his selection as governor- 
general of British North America 
(1761)). 

Amherst, Wiluam Pitt (1773 
1857), created Earl Amherst of 
Arakan( 1820), Britishdiplomatist 
and statesman, nephew of tho 
alxive, was sent in 1816 os envoy 
to the emperor of China; and, 
after a brillicant diplomatic career, 
became governor-general of India 
( 1823-^). See Ellis’s Journal of the 
Proceedings of the late Embassy to 
China (1817) ; Taylor’s Manual of 
the History of India (1870). 

Amice, a long cloak worn by 
priests in the 9th century and 
subsequently. The term is still 
appli^ to the hood of French 
canons, and also to a linen band 
worn on the shoulders by Roman 
Catholic priests during mass. 

Amicis, Edmondo de (1846), 
Italian writer, born at Oneglia. 
Hebecameeditorof theFlorentino 
paper V Italia Militare in 1867. 
For this he wrote a series of bright 
and natural tales, Bozzett% delta 
Vila Militare (1868 ; subsequently 
recast), which became very popu- 
lar. In De Aniicisdevoted him- 
self entirely to literature, though 
two works which appeared at this 
tm^Jticordi mo-l (1872) and 
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R<ma Idhera have polit- 

ical ratncr than literary interest. 
These were followed by a series 
of books of travel, remarkable for 
great charm of style and power 
of description— ikt Spagna (1873), 
Jticardi at Xowdra (18/ 4), VOlanda 
(1874), Marocco (1876), Constanti- 
nopdi (1877), Ricordi di Parigi 
Oceano (1889). In fic- 
tion De Amicis’s greatest success 
is the sentimental II Cuore^ pri- 
marily intended for young people. 
In his later efforts—// RomM\zo 
iSm, Maestro (1895), and II Primo 
Mdggio—he essays social themes, 
bordering even on social democ- 
racy. (See, too, the pamphlet. 
Ai Memki del Socialismo, 1896.) 
Ticss good are the early NofveUe 
(1872), and the collection of his- 
torical tales, Alle Porte d'ltcdia 
(1884), Opinion is divided as to 
the value of the Poesie (1880); 
while admiring the descriptive 
passages, most critics are agreed 
that i)e Amicis is a master of 
prose rather than a poet. Ilis 
latest books are. La Carozza 
di Tutti (1899), Memarie (1899). 
Speranza e Gloria (1900), ana 
Ricordi d^Irifamia et di Scuola 
(1901). 

Amicus Curiae. Any person 
present at the hearing of a law- 
siiit^ who, though not concerned 
in it, informs or corrects the 
court as to some fact or decision, 
is called amicus curice, 

AmideSi a group of organic 
compounds derived from am- 
monia by the replacement of a 
portion of the hydrogen by an 
acid radical. They are usually 
solid substances, are neutral^ to 
litmus, but act as bases to acids, 
with which they form salts. 
Treated with phosphoric anliy- 
dride, they are dehydrat^, and 
become nitriles ; while if they 
are Ixiiled with aqueous caustic 
potash they give off ammonia, 
and leave the P 9 taah in combina- 
tion with the acid. 

Amidogen is the group NHs. 
It is known only in combination, 
forming amides with acid radi- 
cals, and amines with alkyls ; the 
products being generally known 
as amido compounds. 

Amiel, Henri FRiSiDii^Ric (1821- 
M), French author, bom at 
Geneva. Ho published many 
poetical and literary works, but 
Pragments d'un Journal Intime 
rt883r-4; English trans. by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward) is the book by 
which he is best known. It is 
a diary of 1,700 pages, the reve- 
lation of an almost morbidly in- 
trospective mind. 

AmlenSf tn. on 1, bk. of Somme, 
caPtOfdep. Somme, formerly cap. 
gl Picardy, 81 m. n. of Pans, 
France. It ^is the seat of a 
bishop, and is the headquarters 
of the 2nd Army Corps, The 
^th^ml n220-^), is supposed 
to exhibit the highest point in the 
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history of Gothic architecture. 
(See Ruskin’s Bible oj' Amiens,) 
Amiens is one of the principal 
manufacturing centres of France: 
flax, wool, silk, cashmeres, velvet, 
lace, dyeing, and iron factories; 
trade in wines^ spirits, soaps, and 
timber. Previous to the Homan 
occupation it was an imf)ortant 
place under the name of Samaro^ 
briva. Pop. (1901) 90,758. Birth- 
place of Peter the Hermit. 

The Misb op Amiens, Jan. 23, 
1264, marks an epoch in the 
Barons’ war under Do Montfort 
ajfainst Henry iir. of England, 
The questions in dispute between 
king and barons, notably the 
validity of the ‘Provisions of 
Oxforci,* were referred to Louis 
IX. of France as arbiter. The 
decision was in Henry’s favour, 
although he was to olwerve estab- 
lished libertias. De Montfort re- 
jected the Mise,and fightingbegan. 

The Treaty of Amiens, Mar. 
27, 1802, botw^een Britain and 
Franco (with Spain and the 
Batavian Republic), brought a 
truce in the great revolution and 
the Naixileonic struggle. Chiei 
terms: Britain to restore con- 
quests except Trinidad (Spanish) 
and Ceylon (Dutch); Malta (taken 
by Britain in 1800) to bo restored 
to the Knights of St. John, under 
guarantee of a Euroi)ean poiver ; 
Franco to evacuiate the Two 
Sicilies and Papal States; Egypt 
to revert to the Porte ; integrity 
of Portugal nicognized by France ; 
republic of Ionian Islands recog- 
nized. F.n>m fear of Napoleon’s 
designs, Malta was not surren- 
den?d by Britain, and war was 
r(3newcd in May 1803. 

Amines are coinixiunds derived 
from ammonia by replacing the 
hydrogen with one or more alkyls 
or alcohol radicals; they are 
primary, secondary, or tertiary 
according to the number of 
hydrogen atoms replaced. The 
amines are mostly volatile, and 
act as liases, forming salts with 
acids in a similar manner te 
ammonia. Trimethylamine, one of 
the members of the group, occurs 
in herring brine, and as a by-pro- 
duct in b^t-sugar manufacture. 

Amir. See Emir. 

Amlrante or Admiral Is- 
lands (called after Vasco da 
Gama), a group of small coral 
isls., dependencies of the Mau- 
ritius, Indian Ocean, s.w. of the 
Seychelles ; produce cocoa - nut 
oil. Pop. scanty. 

Amman, Jost (1539-91), Swiss 
wood engraver and painten born 
at Zurich ; lived chiefly at Nurem- 
berg, where ho executed a large 
number of engravings on wood, 
and a series of portraits of the 
kings of France. G. Hirth has 
edited Amman’s Stdride und Hand- 
werker (1896), Wap^nhuch und 
Stdmmbuch (1881), Frauentracht- 
ehbuch (1880), etc. 
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Ammanati, Babtolomeo 
(1511-92), architect and sculptor, 
Dom at Settignano, near Flor- 
ence. His most noted works are 
the Ponte della Trinita and the 
Lcda at Florence, a Neptune in 
St. Mark’s Place, Venice, and a 
gigantic Hercules at Padua. 

Ammersee. lake, Bavaria, 
25 ni. s.w. of Munich, is 10 m. 
long by 4 m. wide, and stands 1,750 
ft. above 8ea-level.“* 

Ammeter, an instrument for 
measuring electric currtmt in 
t»'nns of ampfercs. A piece of 
soft iron, if free to move in a 
magnetic field, is attracted tr)- 
\yards the strongest part of the 
fi(?ld. Thus, if a current bo sent 
rojind the coil B (Fig.), the iron 
rod A will move dowii towards 
the centre of the coil, against 
the action of the spiral spring c. 
This movement, which ma>\ be 
measured by a jjointiT on A, gives 
a measure of the current ; but the 
instrument has not a uniform 
scale. Instead of a spiral spring, 
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the force of gravity may lx? used 
as a control, A lx?ing supported 
by a balanc(*d lever. Otlier ar- 
rangements of soft iron cores art? 
in use, and for general switch- 
board work these are very useful ; 
but errors are caused by the re- 
sidual magnetism of the iron cores 
when they are used with txmtiiiu- 
ous currents. For albimating cur- 
rents, if specially made for the 
purpase, tney are very suitable. 
()ther tyiies, the moving coil and 
hot-wire ammeters, are similar to 
the voltmeters of these hnnus ; but 
for measuring anything more than 
very small currents, a thick strip 
of special metal alloy is joined as 
a by-pass or shunt across the ter- 
minals of the instrument, so that 
only a definite small fraction of 
the current traverses the coil or 
hot wire. These instruments may 
likewise be regarded as measuring 
the fall of pressure lietween the 
two entls of the resistance strip, 
and by Ohm’s law the fall of pres- 
sure is proportional to the current, 
and is therefore a measure of it. 
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The scale is marked in amperes. 
The hot-wire instrument can be 
used lor alternating currents, but 
the moving coil typo only for con- 
tinuous currents. For accurate 
measurement, an instrument is 
used ^ in which the force of at- ’ 
traetion or repulsion between two 
coils carrying an electric coh^nt 
is measured. By balancing this 
against a weight on a sliding arm 
(Kelvin’s current l>alance), the 
current is ineiisured in terms of 
a length and a weight which can 
accurately read, and are not 
liable to change ; and such instru- 
ments are used to standardize or 
calibmte the comm<jrcial types 
described alxive. Sec Ayrton 
an<l Perry’s PrnHical KUctricity ; 
Aspinall Parr’s KhctricaJ Engi- 
neering Mea&uring IriMrumcvts. 

Ammianus Marcelllnus (.‘kHO- 
400 A.Ti.), by birtli a (xreek, was a 
memlxjr of the Roman imperial 
IxKlyguard ; served .‘154) in 
Gaul. Ho attended tht! Emrx;rpr 
Julian, ‘the Apostate,’ on his 
Persian cuiiipaigii (.‘Kill). After 
371 ho lived m Rome, and wrcito 
his continuation of Tacitus’s liis- 
tory ill thirty-one IkioIcs. The 
Lust cight<?en contain tlic events 
fnmi JW.3-378 a.d., and are the 
most impi^rtant source for the 
history of that iieruxl. As a 
hist(jrian h(' is accurate and im- 
partial. 8 ce edition of his works 
m the Teubnev 8 crieH, ed. by 
Gardthausen (1874-5). 

Ammir, a canoe formerly used 
in th%Scottish 1 lighlands. 

Ammlrato, Hcipionk (l,5:il- 
1001), Italian historian, was 
at Lecce, and went to Naples to 
study law, where he publislied 
Famiglie. JSfapolitant' (1.580). His 
cluef work is latorie Fiormtinc 
'>^1000 and 1041), which carries the 
account from tlM^ foundation of 
Florence to the year 1574 (f<l. 
ScaraWlli, It^iO), valued f<»r its 
acou racy , A second arch ji?< ilogic^al 
work is the Famiglie Fiormtine 
(1615)J The Dittcorni sopra (-'or- 
nelio Tacito (151)1), an imitation 
of Machiayelli’s Dis<r.onr$eg, on 
■Tdivy, were intended a.s a countor- 
bl.ast to that writer’s attacks cm 
the papacy. 

Ammon. Amun, or Amen (‘the 
Unrevealeci ’), a deity of the an- 
cient Egyptians, appearing later 
in Greece as Zeus and in Romo 
as Jupiter. Represen te-d vari- 
ously as a ram, or as a throned 
human figure holding in one hand 
the sceptre of power, in the other 
the cross of love, Ammon was 
worshipped principally at Thebes, 
or, as it was then called, No-Am- 
mon— the Diospolisof the Greeks. 
The colossal ruins of his temple 
still stand at Kamak. See Egypt. 

Ammon, Otto (184^, German 
anthropologist, bom at Karlsruhe ; 
authcMf of Ammon’s law,’ that 
the immi^rrants from country to 
town tend to group themselves in 
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two divisions— a ‘round-headed’ 
division pursuing commercial and 
industrial pursuits, and a ‘long- 
headed’ division recruiting the 
ranks of the learned and ofticial 
classes. The law rests upon an- 
throjKimetric inciusurtuiieiits, and 
is expounded in Die mitilrliche 
Austeae htim Meuse Iwii (18113) and 
Die (HeseUseh-aJ'lsordmnuj und ihre 
natilrlichen GrnmUagen (JHIH)). 

Ammonia (Spirits ok Harts- 
horn), NH 3 , occurs in nature in 
minute quantities in tlie atnid!^- 
phero, .and in natural watci*H, 
Ixjing derivfid f 1*0111 the dcconi- 
ixisition of nitrogenous orga.ni(! 
substances. It apiiears to liavo 
bi?en knoivn to the ancients, and 
in im.Mleni times was obtsiiiuxl liy 
PriestU'y^ (1774), though its exact 
composition was dciiuaistrattul by 
Bertliollet in 1785. Ammonia may 
l)e produced by several iiietluMls, 
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but is usually iirepared by hi'iiting 
a salt of .ammpnimn, such as am- 
monium chloride (sal ammoniac), 
with slaked lime. When organic 
.substances containing nitrogen, 
such as Ixnies, horn, leather, and 
fli»sh, arc decomposed, much of 
the nitrogen w evolved as am- 
monia gas. This is .also the case 
with coal, which contains from one 
to two per cent, of nitrogen. The 
total annual production of ammo- 
nia in Britain df>c.s not oxoecxl 
200,000 tons of sulphate, alKiut lialf 
of w'hich is obtained in the m.anu- 
facture of coal gas, tlie remainder 
lieing producoti in the distilliiiion 
of shale, and from the coal usecl 
in blaat furnace .and coke ovens. 
The. gas liquor is heated with 
steam in stills, when the ammonia 
gas distils over, and is passed into 
sulphuric acid, with which it forms 
ammonium sulphate, the crystals 
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of which are fished out from time 
to time. Liquor ammonia is ob- 
tained by passing the purifitHi 
gas into water. In some works 
lime is added to the stills; this 
<iocomposes the sulphide anti some 
otluT (jomiKRinds of ammonia in 
the litpior, and gives a larger yield 
of gas. Ammonia is a colourless 
gas with a well-known pungent 
t)dour. It is ptiisonous when in- 
lialcd ill tpiantity, and will not 
burn under pnlinary rxmditioii^ 
l>ut wIh'u mixed witli oxygen it 
burns witli a ytdlow Hain<\ It is 
a)>f>ut half the weight of air, and 
is very soluble in water : 1 volume 
of watt'i* at 0 “ v. absorbs LlTiP vfd- 
uines of t))c g.as. 'I’lu' strongest 
solution of commerce li.as the sp. 
gr. ’SStj (water — 1 ), and contains 
.'15 per ctMit. of ammonia. It is 
reiulily dtitected by its twlour, and 
by its alkaline reaction tm red 
litmus, which it turns lilue. Mi- 
nute qiiaiititic\s<>f ammoni.a in 
solution .are t'stimati'd by Ness- 
hVs solution (see Watwr Analy- 
sis), and stronger solutions by 
titration with a standartl aind. 
Ammonium salts aro decomposed 
when hcati'd with an alkali, the 
ammonia U‘ing evolvixl .as gas. 
Ammonium sulphate, Viy far the 
must impoi’tant t)f these, is largely 
iisi'd as a manure, and also in 
the pre])aratiun of ammonia alum 
and othiT ammonium cumpjmnds. 
Ammonium chloride muriate or 
sal ammoniac is prepared by 
allowing a strt'am of ammonia 
liquor to nic<‘t and combine with 
a Htn*.am of hydrochloric aia’fl 
The liipior is tMuhsI down and 
cr.ystalhzed. It is also made by 
su oliming a mixture of aminonium 
sulphate and common salt in Large 
iron pots coverci] N\ith an iron 
dome. It is used in pharmacy, in 
soldering metals, in the inanufai!- 
tiire of galvanized iron, and for 
many less important jmriioscs. 
Ammonium carbunuti* sjil vola- 
tile is im'pans;! hy licating am- 
monium sulphate (vnw! jKirt) with 
chalk (two parts) in cast-iron 
vess(*ls. The vapours are eon- 
di'iised ill lead vessels, and T>nri- 
fied by rcsublimation. It is iiscxl 
in s(.'oiiring wool, and as .a bak- 
ing powder, and iii inediiane 
as .a stimulant, antacid, diapho- 
retic, aiifl expectorant. AmnKmia 
liquor is also used in pharmacy, 
in dyeing, in the ammonia soda 
process, and for the absorption 
of heat in ice-making macdiines 
or refrigerators. The preparation 
of amnionia from the nitrogtm of 
the air is a chemical problem 
which has not yet lM.»en succc.^- 
fully effected on a commercial 
scale ; nor has the extraction of 
it from sewage an<l animal ex- 
creta, which contain much of it, 
been carried out by economical 
methods. The sewage is known 
to 1)6 of great value, yet it is 
still a source of expanse to the 
•B-14 
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community, a iMjllutcr of fitreanis, 
and a dansror to tho public health. 
The sowayo of Lomlon alone con- 
tains sufficient ammonia to jjro- 
duco ]()0,00() tons of sulpliate of 
ammonia. See liunj^e’s CoftfAar 
and Ammonia, \ Mond’s and Bcil- 
by’s PrvmUniial Addrnscs to Soc. 

Clicin, Jmtvdru, JHiH) and ItHK) 
{Journo!, vols. viii. and xviii.). 

Ammoniacum, a j^uin rosin 
obtained from an innlKdliferous 
j>lant found in IVi-sia. Tt has a 
nauseous smell, and is uscid me- 
dicinally as an expectorant and 
disinfectant in cas(‘s of chronic 
l)ronehitiH, and (externally to rtv 
(luce tumours, chronic swell injjs 
of the joints, and chronic inflam- 
mation of ^rlands. 

Ammonite, an explosive com- 
posed of pure ammonium nitrate 
and njtro-naphthaleiu^ ; us(vi in 
(‘oal mines. 

Ammonites, a triVx! occupyinj? 
the rei'ion to thcM'astof th(> lo\v('r 
.foi'dan nortli of Moal). With the 
Mosibiti's th(‘y hinxl Bal.aarn to 
curse Israc'l, and other wi.si* ob- 
structed tlu' mif^ration to Camian. 
'PhouKli tlierf^ w;iH kinship Ijo- 
twe(*n Ammon and Israel (scMi 
(bm. Ifl : Ii8), tho two pO(»i)l('s 
Welti almost constantly at war - 
f.(t, under .b'phtliah; Saul, by 
whom, as also by David, they wore 
def(*at(*d (1 Sam. 11 :il; 2 Sam. 
30 ; 1) 14); umkir Johoshapliat, 
•I otham, Nchemiah, ‘ and Jiubos 
Miwicabtfcus. Tludr chief (iit.y w.'is 
Rabiiath-Ammon ; their national 
(kiity w{is Milcom (Moloch). Sco 
Dillmann’s (h'nm.% on Gen. 19:8S. 

Ammonites, a jxnmp of ani- 
mals bcloiiKin^ to tho Cephalo- 
p(xla, at ono time abundant, but 
now (ixtiiKit. The name Cornua 
Ainmonia is derived fnmi tludr 
resemblaiu*o to the coiled rams* 
horns tyhich decorated tlie statues 
of Jupiter Atmmm. Tli(\ shells 
vary from a fraction of an inch to 
nine or ten fwt in diameter. In 
CL'rtain formations tliey are very 
common and important fo.s.sils. 
The- earlii^st ammonites arci found 
in th(i Permian of Sicily ; they be- 
came extinct at tho close of Cixv 
ta(!eous times. In Jurassic and 
(lnitac(¥>us .seas they alxamdcd; 
and their shells ai*e amom? tho 
iiKJst charactcri.stio ingredients 
of tho calcarei^ns rocks of tho.so 
periods. They were not only in- 
dividually numerous, but devel- 
opi^l also a great variety of genera 
and speeios, which were, as a rule, 
short-lived, one sfiocias appearing 
and flourisliing for a time, soon 
to beeorno t?xtin(3t and to be n> 
plaeed by another. Tliinr spi- 
rally-cpil(^ shells, like the shell of 
the livinj{ nautilus, were divid(Kl 
into a senes of separate chambers 
by transverse partitions. The 
ont(*rmost chamber was otxju in 
front, and was inhabited hy tho 
animal; tho x) 08 torior chambers 
contained only gases. The mouth 
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of the ‘living chamljer’ was often 
ornamented with i>rojt»cting pro- 
cesses or horns. By an aperture 
in its posterior wall this cnamlxir 
communicated with a tube, tho 
‘siphuncle,* the walls of which 
were mostly calcificxl, which ran 
backwards througli all the empty 
ohamlxirs, and ended in tho little 
initial chamber which fornnxl the 
centre of the coil. Lying in the 
living cliamlKir a calcareous plate 
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is sometimes found, the ‘ai)ty- 
ehus,’ which is Kdievisl to have 
served as an o]X!reulum, with 
wliic-h the mouth of the sludl 
<!ould Ix^ (;los(‘d. Tlu) exU^nial 
surface w.iH .sometiuH's smooth, 
hut wofii usually oniameiit(»d wi th 
T)roj(*(;tions, ribs, and furrows. 
»See ZitUTs yWurmfo/of/i/ (19^39); 
Nicholson and Lydc^kki^’s Pala- 
ontology (2 V(j1s. 18H9) ; J. G. Tay- 
lor’s Common Bril. Vomh (18K5), 

Ammonium is the name given 
to the grout) Nir 4 present in the 
salts formecl by tho union of am- 
monia with axiids. This group has 
not lxs*n isolatod, but l)ehave.s 
y(?ry like the element iK)tassium 
in its comiiounds, and so is often 
classed along with it. 

Ammonius. (i.) Ok Alex- 
andria (b. 458), i)resbyter and 
oyioiiomus of the church in that 
city, was an Egyptian. Hi.s ex- 
tant works are, An Eximition 
on the Book of Acts, A Gonmen- 
iary on the PBolmn, On St. John^s 
(ros/ui. See Angtilo Maio’s Nora 
Collect. Script, Vet., vol. i. p. Ki 6 
(1825). ( 2 .) Spn of Hehmeas (5th 
century), studied at Athens under 
Proelus, and was afterw’'ai'ds the 
mast<jr of Simplicius, Asc^lepius 
Trallianus, John Philoponus, and 
Damaacius. Hi.s extant commen- 
taries are, On the hagoge of Por- 
phyry (pub. Venice, 1500), On the 
Categories of Aristotle (1503), and 
De Intcrjiretatione (Venice, 1003). 
See Eabricius’ai?« 6 /to</K?ca Gmeca, 
vol. v. ; Brandis’s Memoirs of tho 
Berlin Acad. (1833). (j.) Saooas, 
a Greek philosopher (a. 243 A.D.), 
founded the Neo-Platonic school 
of philosophy.^ He ItHJtUred at 
Alexandria; bis greatest pupils 
were Origen,^ Plotinus, Ijonginus, 
and Herennius. See Fabricius’s 
Bibliotheca Gmca, vol. v, ; l)e- 
haut’s Essai Hist, mr la Vie et 
la Doctrine did. Sdccas (1836). 


Ammunition, a term formerly 
including all the military stores 
c.onveyed with an ariinr in the 
field, but now confined to pro- 
jectiles and the various articles 
necessary for their effective em- 
ployment. A bullet or shell has 
to be fired from a rifle or gun by 
antteplosive agent which giyes 
the projectile a higli velocity 
without injuring tho weapon it 
is fired from. The propelling 
agents used in tho British service 
are gunpowder of various kinds, 
and cordite, tu* smokeless i)OW'd(^r. 
A .shell, when discjharged and 
used as a travelling min(\ has to 
Ix) biiist at a certain jxjint in its 
flight by a more quu^kly-acting 
explo.sive of a disruiitivo char- 
act(U’, hu(4i as gun-cotton or lyd- 
dite. For tho pur|)ose.s of safety 
in handling, and convonienco and 
-^pidity in loading, the projxil- 
ling agent is encjlosod in an en- 
velope or cartridge. In the case 
of machine-gun, rifl<', and small- 
arm ammunition, tho cartridge 
(consists f)f a solid drawn brass 
case, in \ybich the bulk‘t is fixed. 
Quick -firing guns, varying in size 
from a 3- pounder to a fi-inch, diffiT 
as regards amnmnitieju from an 
ordinary giin in having their 
charge and its nuvins of ignition 
(5ontain(‘d in a metal case. 'J'be 
proj(*(;tiIes for th(^ smalliT tyix\s 
of guns, such a-s the; .3-i)ounder 
and the fi-pounder, arcj attached 
to the case, and tho ammunition 
thus formed is tennod ‘fixed.* 
Tho metal case must be of the 
same length as tho cliamb(*r of 
the gun, and when smokeless 
powder is used part of tho ciart- 
ridgo case i.s filhxl by a paixir 
cylinfhT. In the base of the case 
is inserted an eleettn'e primer or 
an adjuster, aocrording to whether 
electricity or TH^rcussion is uscHl as 
a means of firing. 3*ho ignition 
of the charge of cordite is fainli- 
tated by the employment of a 
little firie-grain powder. 

Cartridges for ordinary guns 
are bags miule of silk cloth of a 
strength proportionate to tho size. 
Sergo was formerly iisofl, but is 
apt to leave a smouldering resi- 
due after firing, which is a source 
of danger. In loading cartridges 
with cordite, the sticks are laid 
lengthways, while prism powders 
are carefully built up in layers. 
The nmuth of the bag is choked 
with silk twist, and the shape pre- 
served by hoops of silk bmid. 

The projectiles of rifled ord- 
nanfjo are of numerous patterns, 
owing to tho varying size of the 
guns and the different systems 
of construction. The light field- 
guns (muzzlo velocity, 1,600 ft. 
per secxind ; rate of fire, 25 rounds 
per minute ; range, 10,000 yards) 
are of the newest typej but in 
the heavier calibres specimens of 
bygone systems of manufacture 
still exist, and will be utilized for 
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many years, on the ground of 
the time and expense it would 
take to replace them. All shot 
and ^ shell are of similar form, 
consisting of a cylindrical body 
with an ogival head. The project- 
iles of rined muzzle-loading ^ns 
(R.M.L.) were formerly proved 
with two or three rings of Boft- 
metal studs which fitbd into the 
grooves of the rifling, and thus 
ensured rotation on discharge. 
The rush of powder gas over the 
top of the shell eroded the bore, 
but this defect was overcome by 
attaching a g^s-check to the base 
of the projectile. Studs have now 
been discarded, Jind an automatic 
gas-cbeck is firmly attached to the 
projectile on discharge, while at 
the same time the copper of the 
gas-check is compressed against 
the bore and into the grooves, and 
thus gives the rotation. The 
shells made for guns on the oi’ig- 
inal Armstwng system (u,n.L.) 
have their sides coated with loiid. 
On firing, the lead is pressed into 
the nuinei*ous shallow grooves of 
the rifling, and thus sccurf^8 the 
necessary twist. 

Tn breech-loading ordnance of 
the modern type {n.h.\ the rota- 
tion of the projectile is effected 
by moans of a copixjr driving- 
band attached near the tmd of 
the liase. When the gun is fired, 
the soft copper of the band is cut 
into by the wre and comprassed 
into the grooves of the gun. It 
is often necessary to attach aug- 
menting strips of copper to the 
band when the liore of a gun has 
^come enlarged by constant fir- 
ing. With B.L. guns firing cordite 
charges, t]w driving-band is fitt(»(l 
in n*ar with a projecting ring of 
copyier. which serve's to seal the 
gas and lessen the erosion and wear 
of the gun. The projectiles thus 
ada])ted in different ways to secure 
rotation may bo classified under 
four general he^s 

1. Armour-piercing projectiles 
—shot with a pointecl head, made 
of forgwl or oast stc'el are pro- 
vided for the heavier kinds of ord- 
nance, from the 4-inoh upwards, 
their liases lieing closed by a* 
«5rewed-in plug, and the small | 
internal space filled with dust 
shot and sawdust. The rallist'v j 
slwt and shell still used in the 
service are made of a s^iecial white 
cast irrm, and the heads arc cast 
m an iron chill, to ensure great 
hardness. Those projectiles are 
nearly equal to steel shot as re- 
prds penetration of wrought iron, 
but they do not poaso«« 
tenacity to enable 
effectively employed against com- 
iwund or stCel-faced annour. The 
efficacy of armour-piercing guns 
and projectiles is tested by com- 
panng the number of inches of 
wrought iron they can penetrate 
at a range of 1,0(K> yds. Take, for 
mstanoe, two guns of the latest 


typo. The 12-mch wire-gun of 46 
tons can penetrate 28'6 in. of iron 
with a wiot weighing 850 lbs., 
while a 9’2-inch wire-gun of 27 
tons can drive a shot of .^80 His. 
through a plate 27*5 in. thick. 
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contain as largo a bursting charge 
as possible. Tlie shell is exphxU'd 
by the action of a fuse, which is 
generally screwed into the nose, 
and certainty of ignition is en- 
sured by the use of a small primer 
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2. A commtm shell is a lull low 
cast-iron or steel cylinder with 
an ogival head, the aperture in 
whi.cn is bushed with gun-nietal, 
to admit of the insertion of a fuse. 
It may lie dt?scribed as a IcKiomo- 
' tivo mine for the destruction of 
matiriel at a distance, and should 


of fine-grain powder, or a picric 
powder exploder when l.vddite is 
used. The de.structive effect of 
lyddib^ i.s much greater tlian that 
of jK)wd(*r, owing to the excessive 
blast prcxluced by the very violent 
and rapid (explosion. For carry- 
ing a bursting charge through the 
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lighter kinds of annour, special 
sholls are forged with a solid 
pointed liead, while a percussion 
fuse is screwed into the base. 
Lyddite shells ai-e usually m^e 
of forged steel, in order to mini- 
mize the risk of their bi*eaking 
up in the bore ; but a foi-ged shell 
does not burst so effectively into 
fragments as does one of ca«t 
metal. Common sholls vary in size 
from the 11b. Maxim shell to the 
gigantic! mis.sile threci-quartors of 
a ton in weight fired from the 
110-ton gun. 

3. A shrapnel sliell differs from 
a common shell in having the 
greater part of its interior filled 
with bullets, which are released 
and fly forward when the shell 
bursts. The shell acts merely as 
an enveloix! to convey the bullets 
to a d(!sired point, and the burst- 
ing cliarge should Ix! only just 
sumeient to open the shell and 
leave the bullets free to continue 
their cjourse. The charge is usu- 
ally placed in a chamber at the 
Imse of the shell ; a mcital tube, 
round which the bullets are ar- 
rangcxl, extends to the fuse hole. 
A primer of fine powder conveys 
the flash down the nictjil tube to 
the powder chamlKU*. This shell 
is oss(‘titially designed for use 
against the permnnel of an enemy, 
its effects on mtUrid and oo- 
Stacies being small. In the shrap- 
nel fcjr field-guns the bullets are 
contained in a wire cage, which 
prevents undue dlsiiersion. 

4. Case-shot is simply a cyl- 
inder of tinned iron filled^ with 
bullets. It is made sufficiently 
strong for transport, and Immks 
up on leaving the bore. It is 
not made to take the rifling, and 
is essentially a weapon for close 

S ‘ ers. Tliore are also .several 
of an exceptional nature, 
such as the Armstrong ‘segment 
shell,’ in which the ordinary shrap- 
nel bullets art! nujlaced by cast- 
iron segments built up in layers ; 
‘ring shell,’ which consists of a 
thin cast-iron tmvelopo covering a 
core of iron rings, which are weak- 
ened so as to break up into seg- 
ments; ‘star shell,’ which contains 
alight composition that burns for 
about forty seconds, giving a bril- 
liant light ; etc. 

The oxvflosion of a shell is 
eflfected by means of time or per- 
cussion gun-motal fuses, which are 
usually screwed into the nase^ of 
the shell. A time fuse has a ring 
of fuse composition which is ig- 
nited by a detonating arrange- 
ment on the shock of disdiarge, 
and the fire is communicated to 
the primer of the bursting charge 
after a certain number of seconds, 
which time is arrangtxl when set- 
ting the fuse. In porcuasion fuses 
the shock of discharge sots frw 
the detonator to act when the 
shell strikes against any object. 
For the smaller projectiles double- 


action fuses are in use, combin- 
ing both the above arrangements. 
The tubes used for igniting 
charges in all ordnance are fired 
by friction, percussion, or elec- 
tric current. The ordinary fric- 
tion tube is of copper filled with 
pistol powder, and is fired by 
the ignition of detonating com- 
position on a friction bar when 
pulled out by a lanyard. For 
axially- vented guns vent-sealing 
tubes of a stronger and more com- 
plicated construction are used. 
See Longridgo’s Trcalise oa Am- 
munition^ (3ov. pub. (1890). 

Amnesia (Gr. 'forgetfulne.ss’), 
loss or defect of memory ; now 
restricted to the la*^ of memory 
of siKikon words. Show an am- 
nesic patient common objects— a 
match-box, jjcncil, penknife, etc. 
—and ask him to name them ; if 
he cannot do this, ho has word- 
forgetfulness (amnesia verbalis). 
Sometimes the patient ha.s a vague 
idea of the word he wants, but 
cannot pronounce it properly, al- 
though he may be able to write, it. 
This Ihas been called articulativo 
amnesia. Amnesia is due to cer- 
ebral conditions which may bo 
tcmixjrary or iiennanent. Most 
people exixjrience a certain de- 
gree of amnesia when exhausted 
or out of health. 

Amnesty (Qv^ amimlos, ‘not 
rcimomliered’), a general act of 
pardon and oblivion of past 
otfoncos. The terra is applied 
to a pardon extended to classes 
or communities rather than to 
individuals. Though it may 1^ 
granted by the sovereign, it is 
usually granted by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Amniistias have been al- 
lowed;— (1.) After reliellums™^;.!/. 
in 1060. (The last general act of 
amnesty in Britain was iii 1747, 
after the Jacxibito rebellion of 
1745 0.) (2.) On auspicious ocea- 
siona— e.g. coixiuations, etc. (3.) 
After wai*s, in which persons may 
have violated the law. (4.) For 
unconstitutional act8--'<?.flr. the Act 
of 1707, protecting the king’s 
ministers. Perhaps the term is 
only strictly applicable to (1) and 
(2), whereas (3) and (4) are more 
properly acts of indemnity ; (2) is 
probably obsolete. 

Amnion, a protective invest- 
ment which surrounds the embryo 
in mammals, birds, and reptile^ 
but not in amphibia, fishes, or 
lower vertebrates— ».e. in those 
cases only where the embryo does 
not develop in the relatively 
dense medium water. The amnion 
originates as a double fold of 
membrane, which rises up on all 
sides of the embryo, ana unites 
above it to form a domelike 
structure. As the embryo be- 
comes more and more folded off 
from its yolk-sac, the amnion 
sprains beneath and around it, 
forming a , double ^iheath. Be- 
tween the inner of its two xnem- 
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branes and the embryo a fluid 
appears, which forms a water-bath 
about the embryo and protects it 
from shock. Between this inner 
membrane, or true amnion, and 
the outer, or false amnion, a sp^ 
is left which is continuous with 
the body-cavity of the embryo, 
and Into which the allantois later 
spreads. At birth, or hatching, 
tlio amnion becomes funetionless, 
and is ruptured and cast off. , Am- 
niota is a general term applied to 
those, vertebrates in which the am- 
nion is present. See Allantois. 

Amoeba (Gr. ‘changing’), a 
genus of Protozoa, or simple uni- 
cellular animals ; but the term is 
also usjed in a more general sense, 
to dtisignate any protozoon which 
structurally resembles a true 
amoiba. Thus many Protozoa aro 
said to pass through an amoel^ 
stage ; and the term amoeboid is 
also applied to cells, such as the 
white blofjd corpu8oli!s of man, 
which have the power of protrud- 
ing and retriu4.ing blunt yirocesses 
(pseudopodia). A ty])ical amoeba 
consists, of a naked mass t)f proto- 
plasm, is without definite shape, 
and moves by pushing out pseudo- 


Typiad Forms pf Amoeha, showiny 
Fseudopodia (greatly magnified), 

podia in the ant(!rior region and 
contracting the (joll-mass in the 
jxisterior region. As to size, a di- 
ameter of a hundredth of an inch 
is not uncommon, but some ainoe- 
Ijee aro much larger than tliia. 
Then) is no iiermanent distinction 
between outer and inner layers in 
the protoplasm, but the marginal 
layer contains fewer granules tlian 
tlio central. Within the central 
protoplasm a denser patch forms 
the usually single nucleus. The 
central protoplasm contains also 
one or more pulsating bubbles 
of fluid— the so-called contractile 
vacuoles, whose function is appa- 
rently excretory. Also included 
in the protoplasm are the food 
vacuoles, consisting of a foexi par- 
ticle-^.g. a diatom— surrounded 
by a film of water ingested with it. 
According to some authorities, a 
ferment is poured by the eur- ^ 
nmnding protoplasm into the food ' 
vacuole, and the food substance is 
digested and absorbed, while the 
indigestible residue is got rid of at 
the surface. Although, for various 
reasons, the amceba has beexune 
the must famiUar membor of the 
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Protozoa M the general public, it 
has not bcjeri the object of so many 
oxporimcnta as some other mem- 
ber of the ^?roup, and many 
points in I'egard to its physiology 
are conjectural only. The life 
history of amceba is very simple. 
It grows until the limit of advan- 
ti^eous size is reached, and then 
divides to form two ama'b®. 
Under unfavourable conditions it 
is capable of rounding itself off 
and forming a protecjtive invest- 
ment or cyst, within which it may 
lie passive until the environment 
again IwcomtJs favourable to the 
reaumptifm ()f active oxistenee. 
The formation of sporas is also 
stated to occur. The gijiuiral in- 
terest of amteba, tin indicated 
above, is that it retains through- 
out life* a type of cell structure 
which tends to recur, permanently 
or tem|)orarily, among the cells of 
many higher animals, and in tlie 
life-cycle of many other Pmtozoa. 
See Iluxley and Martin’s Courne 
of Elementary Inatmction in Prac- 
tical Biology (rev. by Howes and 
Scott, iiS8) ; J, A. Tluunson’s Out- 
lines of Xool-ogp (1899); and for 
anuclx)i(l e(‘lls in higher animals, 
Metchnikoff’s Lectures on the Com- 
parative Pathology qf Injlayima- 
tion (trans. 1893). 

Amcebeait Verses, verseji 
which exhibit ijersons answering 
each other alternately. 

Amok, also calkid mata- 
glap, is a Malay term denoting 
a sudden frenzy which seizes an 
individual, sometimes as a result 
of intoxicants, but ofttm unac- 
countably. Only the Malay ptio- 
ples appe^ar to be thus affected. 
It has been compared to the ‘ inad- 
neas’ of the ancumt Noi'se Berser- 
ker, but the latter was essentially 
a frenzy of rage or valour in war. 
(See Metzger, in G/ohus, 1887.) In 
Malaysia, as soon as a man is 
known to be ‘running amok,’ 
alarm gongs are sounded, and 
every effort is made to cheek his 
career. 

Amob tn., prov. Mazanderan, 
Persia, 20 m. s.w, of Barf rush, 
8.. of Caspian Sea. Pop. varies 
with the season-10,000 to 20,000. 

Amomum. See Cardamoms 
and Grains of Paradise. 

Amontillado, a favourite vari- 
ety of Spanish sherry, light in body 
and in colour. 

Amor, among the Romans the 
god of love and harmony, equiva- 
lent to theGreek Eros; had no place 
m their national religion. The cult 
was derived from the Greeks. 

Amorltes, a name applied gen- 
ersmy to the primitive iiihabiUnts 
of ^naan, practically equivalent 
to Can^ites, but very loosely 
usM. The Araorites seem origi- 
nally to have been a tribe or group 
of tnbw occupying the district 
of Anti-Lebanon, who, overrun- 
ning most of Canaan, were in turn 
conquered by the Hittites, They 
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were still strong enough, how- 
ever, to mak(3 .some resistan(3e to 
the Israelites in the time of the 
Exodus, at which ix^riod they had 
setthunents in the south and east 
of Palestine ; but their chief kings, 
Sihon and Og, wen? overthrown 
by Moses, while Joshua utterly 


Ainortisatloa 

bfKlies. Glass, glue, opal, obsi- 
dian may 1x3 cited as examples. 
The faculty of solidifying in the 
amorphous form is well marked 
in the borates, phosiJiates, and 
silieates, w'hieh i-eadily cool from 
fusion in the ghussy form. Very 
often, however, the amorphous 


Amphibia. 


Annra; 1, Siirlnmn toad (Cuvlor); 2. (irpcii 
(Cuvitirl; 4. Salumander (life). Uymnuphiuna or 
(Cuvier). 

discomfited five AmoriUj kings at 
Gibeon. See Sayce’s JRiices qf the 
0.r,(189l). . . ' • . 

Amoroso, m musical score, in- 
dicates a tender, delicate style. 

Amorphous, a term applied to 
sulitances devoid of character- 
istic shape, or of different prop- 
erties in different directions, in 
contradistinction to crystalline 


frog (lift*). UrfKlela or Caudata: Jl. Pn,teua 
Ap(Mla: ft, Siidi'iiMipM (O'Orhigny) ; fi, Cwcitia 

State is unstable, and tends to 
pass into the cry ptfxirys tall ine, or 
minutely crystalline ; this change 
is known as devitrification. 
Amortization, a method of 
contracting terminable loans, with 
grarlual repayment within a spe- 
cific time. The systf^m is chiefly 
used in countries whose credit is 
low. See National Debt. 




Amoryt Thomas (?1(>01-1788). 
an occentrin writer of di8oHen?d 
intellect, Irish bv descent; lived a 
Booluded life in Dublin, Westmin- 
Bter, and Hounslow. His books, 
of which the chitjf were Memoirs 
containing the Lives of Several 
Ladies of Great Britain (1755), and 
itswKiiud, The Life (\f John Buncle^ 
Esq. (1750 (lb), area medley of rhiip- 
Bodies, des(;rir)ti()ns of scenery, 
thcolo>(i(!al disquisitions, and auto- 
bio^craphy. Siio Hazlitt’a Round 
Table, Essay 18 ; Saturday Review, 
May 12, 1877, 

Amos, one of the twelve ‘ minor 
prophets,’ and the earliest of the 
prophets whose writings are ex- 
tant. He prophesiofl in the reijfn 
of IJzziah of Judah, the contempo- 
rary of Jcrolxiarn ii. of Israel (cli. 
1 : 1 ; 7 : 10 /. ), c. 705 745 B.c. lie 
imixiaches the nations of Syria 
ana Palestine (ch. 1, 2); denounces 
the luxury and cnudty of Israel, 
but specially the insincere thou^^h 
elalxirate and punctilitius w(jr- 
ship maintained at B(?th-el and 
els(!whcro; and pmlicts dij^astcr 
(8 0). Ch. 7 !) contain a series of 
five visions inten(lc(l to reinforce 
the forejfoinjc indictments, but 
close with a promise of ultimate 
ri‘stimition. Tlunufh a rustic, 
Amos wields a style of remark- 
able refinement ; his writinjfs are 
singularly vivid and onlerly, il- 
luminated by many apt images 
iKirniwod from rural life. His 
bfxik is of iinportanco as afford- 
ing contemporary evidence of 
religious belief and practice in 
Israel during the 8th century n.c, 
lie travtTses the ixipular notion of 
the ‘day of J chovah,’ showing that 
it will be a day not of national 
triumph but of catastrophe; in- 
veighs against the false trust in 
sacrifice and ritual as substitutes 
for rightoousiK'ss ; jiroclaims that 
Jehovah is no mere national 
Deity, but the Gcxl of the whole 
earth ; and declares that His 
Hixxnal covenant \yith Israel, far 
fnirn justifying national pride and 
f niwanlness, will count as a reason 
for the morii ex(!mplary punish- 
numt of an unfaithful p(ioplc. See 
Driver’s Joel ami Amos (Camb. 
Bible), and G. A. Smith’s Bk. qf 
Twelve Proghets (Expos. Bible). 

Amoy,])ort. pro v. Fu-kien, China, 
on two islands at the mouth of the 
Lung-kiang (‘Dragon river’); is in 
almost daily fiommunieation w'ith 
Hong-kong by steamer, and a 
bi-weekly service exists Ixitween 
Hong-kong, Amoy, and Foochow. 
The depth of water in the harbour 
makes it a fnxiuent resort for 
mon-of- war. I ts tea trade with the 
United States, thoughmuchdimin- 
ishwl of late years, is still consid- 
erable. Sugar, ric^ turmeric, and 
ginger are among its chief articles 
of prfxluce. Pummel, oranges, 
hmg, and other sub-tropioal fruits 
aewund. It is also noted for its 
dehoately-flavoured oysters. The 
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valuo of the foreign trade aver- 
ages about £3^5U0,(XX) sterling 
annually. European trade with 
Amoy dates from early in the 16th 
century. The Ea.st India Com- 
Ijany had a station there at dif- 
ferent times between KKil and 

17) 10. The jxirt was oixmed to 
foreign trade by the treaty of Nan- 
king (1842). Pop. (181)7) 1)6,870. 

Ampelopsis. 8oe Virginia 

CUEEPKR. 

Amphre, the practical electric 
unit of current, is theoretically 
defimxl as equal to 10^^ c.o.s. 
oloctro-rn.'ignetic units of current. 
It is practic.ally defined .os current 
which d(‘ix>.sits 1*118 milligrams of 
silver per second out of a specific 
solution of .silver nitrat<\ For 
measuring enrrenta, various types 
of ammeters, galvanometers, and 
current meters are used. The 
milliamtibre is one-thousandth of 
anampt*re. See Ammeter. 

Amphre, ANirnii Marik (1775- 

18) W), physicist and mathema- 
ti(;iari, Ixini at Lyons, was pro- 
fessor sueeessively at Bourg and 
Lyons fremi 1801-5. them re- 
moved to the Polytechnic Hcluxil 
at Paris, wImtc lu^ was appointed 
])rof(‘.ssor of analysis in 18(X), and 
proh'ssor of physics at tlio Col- 
lege de Friuiee in 1824. His fame 
rests on his physicjal researclies, 
esix3cially on his development of 
ekictro-dyuamics and demonstra- 
tion of the relations Ixjtween 
magnetism and eH3ctricity. His 
ohi<J w’orks are: Recur il (CObser- 
rations Clectro-dynamiqucs (1822); 
ThMrie des PhSno^nenes Uectro- 
dynamiques (1830); A’-w/i sur la 
Philosophic des Sciences (2 vols. 
1 834, 1843). See his Jaurnal et Cor- 
rcspomlame (1872); Andri Marie 
Ampere et Jean Jar,qucs Ampere; 
Correspomlanee et Souvenirs JS05- 
1S64 (1875); Saint-Hilaire’s Philo- 
Sophie des deux Amperes (1866); 
Valson’s La Vie ct les Travaux 
(V A. M, Ampere (I8k»). 

Amphre, Jean Jacques An- 
toine (l80()-6-4), French philologcr, 
archffiologist, and historian, sou 
of the preceding, was Ixirii at 
Lyons. Assistant of Fauriel and 
Villomain at the Sorlxmne (1831- 
32), he becAino (18)13) professor of 
French literature and history at 
the Collfego de France, ana in 
1847 ^'as elected to the Academy. 
His chief work, VHistoire Ro- 
mainc d Rome (1858) first appearecl 
in the Reime des Deux Mondcs. H is 
other works include LitUrature et 
Voyages (18)14) ; HisUrire LitUraire 
de la France avant le XIP Slide 
(1840) ; Ilisioire de la Littir<Uure 
Fran^aisc au Moyen Age comparie 
aux Li ttiraturcs Etrangires { 1841 ) ; 
La Grice, Rome et Dante (1848); 
Promenade en Amiri^ue jl^)). 
See Barth41emy Saint-Hilairc’s 
Philosophie des deux Ampires, 

Ampersand (‘and’ per se), in 
typo^phy, the character or 


Ampiiiiioiea 

AmphlarauSy son of (Ecleus 
and Hypermnestra, a legendary 
hero and prophet of Argos in 
ancient Greece. He was married 
to Eriphyle, and their children 
were Alcmajou, Amphilochus, 
Eurydice, and Demonassa. I’oly- 
niccji by tho gift of the necklace 
of Harmonia, won Eriphyle to 
persuade her husband to join him 
in tho first expedition of Seven 
against Thelx)s. vThis he did. 
though he foresaw its failure, and 
on leaving Argas charged his sons 
to punish their mother for his 
death. At Tiiebes, after a bravo 
resistance, he fled, and was swal- 
lowed up by the earth. Ho be- 
came immortal, wjis worshipped 
as a hero, and had an ()r.acle 
Ixitween Potnia) and Thebes. 
Aeschylus’s Seven against Thebes 
tells much of tho story. 

Amphibia, a group of verte- 
brates charaet(Tized by tho fact 
that gills .ar(i typically present at 
.sfime period of life, though tho 
adults possess functional lungs 
and breathe air through tlie nos- 
trils. When limbs are present, 
tln\v Ixijir fingers Jind toes, and are 
n(>t fins. Tliough unpaired fins 
may be pr(.‘seiit, tliey never liaye 
KupiMirting fill-rays, and tho skin 
is typically snuxith, txift, and 
Bcaloless. Tlio he.art is three- 
oh.amlx-ired, and the bkxxl is cold. 
Developriumt nearly always takes 
placio in water, and the young 
usually pass through a meta- 
morphosis. The following is an 
outline classification : (1.) Anura, 
forms without tails wlien adult, 
including the frogs, toads, tree- 
frogs, and others. (2.) IJredela 
or Caudato, forms which keep the 
tail throughout life, such as the 
newts, salamanders, the cave pro- 
tmis, the axolotl, and others. ()k) 
Gymiiophioua or Apcxla, worm- 
like forms without litnbs, and sub- 
terranean in habit, such as Cue ilia 
and Siphpnops. ^ Amphibia are 
specially interesting Ixicause they 
mark the transition between the 
aquatic and' the terrastrial life, 
the young Ixjing typically aquatic, 
and the adults typically tt;rr<^strial. 
Tho Anura, as t^ highest forms, 
show this transition in its best- 
marked fomi. Among the Cau- 
data one larval chanuiteristic, the 
tail, is always retained; and in 
a few cases the gills, the larval 
breathing organs, may also jiersist 
throughout life. In the case of 
the axolotl there are two forms, 
a permanently larval and ^ an 
adult, both caimble of breoding. 
See Gadow’s Amphibia (Cam. Nat. 
Hist. vol. viii.; 1901), and Awr 
phibia and Reptiles (1902), 

Amphiboles, a large group of 
minerals, tho silicates of many 
different bases, the commonest 
being alumina, iron oxide, lime, 
• magnesia^ and the alkalis. They 
are constituents of many crystal- 
line igneous rooks and of meta- 
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morphic schists. In many of their 
properties they closely resemble 
the pyroxenas, of which they are 
probably (nily a dimorphous form. 
They occur generally in black or 
dark green crystals, usually long, 
narrow, and bladoliko; and, owing 
to their perfect cleavages, their 
surfaces are smooth and ijright. 
The commoner varieties are honi- 
blende (black actinolite (dark 
green), trcmolite (pale gray to 
white). The tendency ho elon- 
gated fibrous forms is l)eat seen 
in asbestos and cnxjodilite. 

Amphibrach, a metrical foot of 
three syllables, the first and the 
last short or unaccenbid and 
the middle one long or accented 
(’). The Greek avi^inon is a 
quantitative amphibrach. Oom- 
jiare tluj following accentual am- 
phibrachic measure 

Thcrre oUnio to | the shore a | poor 
6xile I of Erin ; 

The (l<^w on | his thin robe | was 
hedvy j ainl chill. 

Amphictyonlc Council. An 

aTUphietyoiiy was an aswmiblago 
of d<^puti(\s of trilx^s (not (iities) 
dwelling around any imixn’tant 
t(3inple, gathered together’ to man- 
age tli<3 affairs of that sanctuary. 
Of numerous i*xami)l('«s through- 
out (lr(H'xj(\ the most celebrated 
was that which took its name 
first from the bimple of Demeter 
at Antlnda, near rylm, and after- 
wards from the temple of the 
Py th ian A i x >1 lo at Del nh i. I'wel vo 
trib(3s, with their colonies, cone 
IxjstHl the amphictyony of Delphi 

Malians, rhthians, (Etwans 
(/Eniancs), Doloix's, Magiietians, 
Perrhsebians, Thessalians, Locri- 
ans, Ikirians, Phriciaiis, 13(e{)tianH, 
lonians. To the two annual meet- 
ings, ill spring and autumn, each 
trii^ sent two ‘wardtms’ with 
voting nowciu and several ‘depu- 
ties’ who might speak but could 
not vote. They lK)und themselves 
to^ observe certain intertriHal 
principles of right, and thus the 
amphictyony became a political 
force.^ They agreed not to destroy 
any city of the league, nor wholly 
cut off its supply of running water, 
during Avar : but they would unite 
to punish those who had broken 
the compact, or had injured the 
temple of Delphi. These rules 
were, however, not fully realized 
lu action. The first sacred war 
was declared against the Phocian 
city of Orissa (594 B.c.); in the 
second (1346 B.c. ) the Phocians were 
temporarily expelled from the 
league; and from the third (I3J39 
B.C.), against Amphissa, followed 
the destruction of Greek liberty by 
Philip of Macedon. The amphic- 
tycmic council continued, with lim- 
iu « powers, under Roman sway, 
the last mention of it occurring in 
the 2nd century a.d. 

. AmphtleeteSy one of the prim- 
itive mammals of the Jurassic 
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epoch. Little is known of its 
anatomy, the remains which have 
b^ui found being only lower jaws 
with teeth; it was probably related 
to the existing mOnotromc'-s. 

Amphimacer, a metrical foot 
consisting of thretj syllables, tho 
first and last long ( - ), and the mid- 
dle one short (“ )—«.(/. Oidiixnis. 

^ Amphion, son of Zeus and An- 
tiope, and twin-broth(*rof Zethus. 
Their family was connected with 
The}x\s. Lyons, AntioiJe’s hus- 
baiid, maltrf^atexl her on finding 
her with child by Zeus; and tho 
children, Amphion and Zetlms, 
were oxiK)sed, but were brouglit 
up l)y shepherds. When they grew 
up their mother escaped to them, 
and told thein her wrongs ; wlien?- 
u|>on they killed Lycus and Dirct', 
his second wife, torturing her by 
fastening her to a bull (rtiiiresmi ten 
by the famous Faniese imll in the 
Naples Museum), and t<K)k |X)sses- 
sion of Thel-K3s. They then forti- 
fied it— tho stoncAs uniting of their 
own accord b)forinthe\v.all, mov(‘d 
by the strains of a lyre givcm to 
Amphion by Hermes. Amphion 
married Niolx>, and after the death 
of his children slew himsc'lf. His 
story is told in Ovid, Mrtmior- 
nh(m% bk. vi., and in Ayiollodorus, 
bk. in. 

Amphion, a British second-class 
cruiser launclied in 188J3. Tlic ship- 
name is associated with tlu3 cap- 
ture of four S])anish frigates (1894), 
Hovste’s victory off Lissa (1811), 
Boinarsuiid (1854), 8veabo^g(iK^5). 


Amphitheatre 

gulf between vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates, for tho relation of tlio 
tunicates to the invertebrates is 
still obscure. See Willey’s Am- 
phio-xus and the Ancestry q/’ the 
Vertebrates (ISIM). 

Amphlpoda, an order of Orim- 
ta(!ea characterizetl by tho fact 
that, of tiie six pairs of letp^s Ixirno 
by the alxiomen, the anterior thnx3 
are used in swimming, and tho 
post(*rior three are diret^ted baek- 
Avaixls and are used in jumping. 
Many 8p(3cies are known, but 



Amphipoda (Oammarus 
locvsta). 


naturalists are iiot agrixx! as to 
their relatioiishiF). The ordtT 
iiieliides the saiidhopper and the 
beac-li 6ea [TaUtrus and Orckes- 
ti(i\ and many other forms abun- 
dant in fresh and salt water. X 
few, such as C(/afims, the wlialo 
louse, art3 ixirasific. 

Amphipolis, anc. city. Maci;- 
<ionia, on tho E. bk. of tho river 
Strymon, near to its port Kion. 
The Atlieiiiaiis founded a colony 
hen* in B.c. 4.37 ; the Ifomans 
made it the capital of one of the 
four districts into which they 



Amphioxus (diuyravvnuitic sectioTi), 


Amphioxus, or L.ancelet {Am- 
phioxus lanreolatus), is a small, 
|X)inted creature (length, li-2in.), 
interesting as being one of tho 
most iirimitive of vertebrates. It 
is a marine animal, widely distrib- 
uted in shallow water off sandy 
sh()re-s, and differing in many 
striking ways from fishes. Thus, 
it has no limbs, no skull, no dis- 
tinct brain, no jaws, no heart, no 
exirs, no eyes ; but it has down tho 
bock that important supixirting 
structure, the nutocboni, which 
o(x;urs at some peritxl of life in 
all verteyates. In most verte- 
brates this notochoixl is replaced 
at a very early stage by the verte- 
bral column, a structure which is 
absent in amphioxus. Though cx- 
cecxiingly simple in structure as 
compared with higher vertebrates, 
amplii<)xua is in ^imc respects 
specialized, possessing characters 
not repre.sented in higher forms. 
It appears to be most nearly re- 
lated to the degenerate tunicates 
or sea-squirts; but it is interest- 
ing to note that this fact is not 
of great assistance in bridging the 


divided the province, B.c. 167. It 
is mentioned (Acts 17:1) as a 
stage in St. Paul’s second mis- 
sionary j()uni(3y. 

Amphisbsnidae, a family of 
alxuTant lizards, found for the 
most part in America. They are 
from 18 in. to 2 ft. long, with a 
Ixxly of equal thickiuiss through- 
out, liead and eyes small, tail very 
short, limbs aUsent. The animaLs 
live underground, and feeil on in- 
sects and worms. 

Amphissa (formerly Salonn)^ 
tn., (xreece, to the w. of Mount 
Lj^akura (T’armissus), .31 ni. N.R. 
of Lepanto. It is connected with 
Itea, w;hich serves as its port. In 
antic^uity it was the capital of tho 
Locndcs Ozoles. In i^39 B.c. the 
tewn vyas captured and destroyed 
by Philip of Macedon. 

Amphitheatre, the structure, 
usually oval in its ground-plan, 
surreunding tho arena which, in 
ancient Romo, was tho scene of 
gladiatorial and other combats. 
The term is often held to include 
the arena also, but the amphi- 
theatre proper was occupied solely 
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Amphor* 


by the si)er;taturs. Liko the arena, 
it was roofless, and tluj seiits were 
ranged in long tiers rising in suc- 
cessive gradation. Ituinsof these 
ancient am])liitlioatn^s are found 
all over the area of the lioman 
empire, tiie fin(*st speeinieii Ijeing 
the tMavian ani])hitheatre or Col- 
OHseuni at Ronn*. Ni‘xt in size 
is the ainT)hitheatre at Capua, 
558 ft. hy 460 ft. ; while that at 
Nimes is next in ag('. Verona 
IK>ss(iss(*.s a beautiful exaniple of 
the ani])hitheatrt^^ whieh is in jul- 
mirahle jmvscTvation owing to the 
care l)estowed on it during the 
middle ages. The amphitheatre 
at Tola, in Tstria, hnd an arena 
of wood, whieh htus disapfKiared, 
while the Myalls stand. Arles, in 
Franeo; Italiefi, near Seville, in 
Spain; Cirencester and Silehester, 
in Fngland; Alt-Ofen or liuda 
{Aquin(mm\ in Hungary, are some 
of the many sites of Jtoman ain- 



lioman Amphitheatre, Verona, 



imperfect jaw-boties have been 
obtained, and they indicate a 
small animal allied to the niar- 
supiuK 

AmphitritCt a sea -goddess, 
wife of PoH('idon or Ntg[)tune, ana 
mother of Triton. Tn Ilomcr the 
name is used simply of the sea. 

Amphitryon, aThebangenernl, 
son of Alcaeus and Ifipponome, 
husband of Alemena, ana nominal 
fathfu* of Hereules. His name is 
eommonly used as a synonym for 
a generous liost. H(.* gives title 
to eoinOilic's by riautus, MoliJjre 
(1668), and Dryden (161K)). 

Amphiuma, a genus of Ainori- 
ean amphibians, imdud hig long, 
eel-like forms, with weak, widely- 
separated limbs. Though gills arc 
absent in the adult, tlje branchial 
aperture iM*rsists throughout life. 

Amphora, a larg<% double-han- 
dled Roman vessel, of reddish- 
yellow coarse clay, for holding 
liquids. Two forms were com- 
mon— («) nearly spherical and 
short-necked, ix)mtod at the l)a8e 


pliitheatres. The first of the 
buildings creett^d in stone dates 
from alxjut 81 n.o., in the reign of 
Augustus ; and they c<ias<Kl to be 
built only with the deeadenee of 
the empire. But visitors to the 
mixlerii Spanish bull-ring never 
fail to lx.* stnick with the fact that 
this is, in all essentials, tlio lineal 
descendant of the Roman amphi- 
theatrci ; and the pi-eliminary sit- 
lute jriven by the i)erformer8 to 
the t)i*esident* recalls at once 
the emiwror and the *Aiv, Cmar!' 
of the gladiators. See lianciani’s 
Paqan and Christian Home (1803), 
'and Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Hecent Discovery (1889) ; also J. H. 
Parker’s Historical Photographs 
eg' the Colosseum (1878). 

Amphitherium, a primitive 
mamma^ remains of which are 
found m the Stonesfield slate 
(Jurassic) of England, Fpur 
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AmpUinde 

for setting in the earth ; {h) semi- 
oval and long-necked. V ery simi- 
lar vessels were used to oontaiu 
the ashes of the dead. 

Amplitude, the horizontal dis- 
tance of a heavenly body from the 
east or west point. Its measure 
is the angle intercepted between 
the prime vertical and the vortical 
circle passing through tlie object, 
and it is thus complementary to 
the azimuth, which is measured 
from the north or south point. 

Ampthill, Odo William 
Leopold Russell, first Baron 
(1821HJ4), British diplomatist, born 
at Florence. From 2 ho was 
employed at the Foreign Office, 
whence ho passed successively to 
the emb«^iea at Paris, Vienna. 
Con.stantinople, and Washington. 
Fl’om 1858-70 ho wovS secretary of 
legation at Florence, and at the 
same time the official representa- 
tive of Britain at the Vati(;an. 
In 1871 ho was sent as ambassador 
to Berlin, where he remained 
until his death, at Potsdam, in 
1884. He took part in the Con- 
gress of Berlin (1878), and was 
raised to the peerage in 1881. - • 
His son, Oliver Arthur Vil- 
LiERS Russell, second Loud 
Ampthill (1). 18()9), acted as 
private secn^tary to Mr. Chain- 
rierlaiu when Colonial Sofjretary. 
and in 1900 became governor of 
Madras. Ho was^ acting gover- 
nor-general of India during Lord 
Curyon’s aliseuco in 1904, 



The Amjmlla used in the 

Coronation of ov/r Sovereigns. 

Ampulla, an ancient Roman 
vessel made of glass or earthen- 
ware, with wide bod v and narrow 
mouth, used for holding oil and 
other hiiuids. An ampulla, shaped 
like an eagle, is used in the British 
coronation ceremony. 

Amputation is the operation of 
cutting away a limb, or a portion 
of a limb, either because of a hope- 
lessly crushed or shattered condi- 
tion, or to provent the spread of 
disease. The aim is to remove all 
diseased, dead, or useless tissue, 
at the same time saving as much 
w poi9!»ible, and leaving a useful 
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stump, which will be serviceable 
alone, or which can have an arti- 
ficial limb fitted to it. Amputa- 
tions are broadly divided into the 
‘flap* and the ‘circular’ opera- 
tion, modified as far as necessary 
to meet the necessities of the case. 
The flap oixTatidn is tins most 
favoured, but choicer doiiends upon 
the site of operation. Both have 
for their objiHit the provision 
of a serviceable pad for the en(i 
of the stump, and it is obvious 
that more is needed in the case 
of a leg than in that of a finger 
or an arm. The circular amputa- 
tion is achieved with tlie help 
of an assistant, who grasps and 
retracts the soft parts as far as 
possible }j(*fore the surgeon mak<.*s 
his cirtmlar swe^eping incision. 
Thus the st)ft parts are left longer 
than the l)ono. In the flap o^xua- 
tion the knife transfixes the soft 
parts close to the bone, ami is 
then brought downiyards and out- 
wards, thus sk^parating flesh from 
lx3ne in a flap of the necessary 
length. The knife then transfixes 
the limb on the opiMKsite side of 
the Ixine, and a secxuid flap is 
funned. The Ixme is sawn through 
on a level w'ith the bast; of the 
flaps, which can then be easily 
joimxl over the end. Care is taken 
to make the flaps of a size which 
fully allows for shrinkage* ami for 
muscular contraction, ami that no 
splinter of Ixme is left to irritate 
the covering tissues. JikMxjless- 
ness, pjiinlessncjsH, ami eleanliness 
— antisepsis - are the outstand- 
ing featuresof am(Kiernoix*ration, 
duo resixxjtively to the iourniipiet 
or its equivalent, to auiesthetics, 
and to antiseptic ttx‘atim‘.nt. . 

Amraoti, tn., cmp. of the dist. 
of the same name, Jk^rar, India, 
108 m. s.w. of Nagpur, is an im- 
portant centre of tiie cotton tnule, 
tx)th raw and manufactnr(*d. It is 
celebrated f(^r its temples, one ()f 
thejm— the temple of Bhawani— 
built a thousand years ago. Pop. 
(1901 ) of dist. fi;i0,118 ; of tn. .34,210. 

Amravati.or Amaravati {Am- 
ara Ish wara), tn. in Kistna (list., 
Madras, India, is 20 m. N.w. of 
Guntur, and was one of the (xmtres 
of the Buddhist kingdom of Vengi. 
It is of interest to the antiq uariaii ; 
portions of its Buddhist toiM;, once 
of great magTiifi(?en^, have Ihxmi 
remov(id to the British Musemm. 

Amrilcais, or Imru al-Kais, 
Arabian poet, son of Hodshr, chief 
of tlie Benu-Asad tribe, was a(j(3n- 
teraporary of Mohammed, against 
wliom he wrote satiric ver-ws. His 
Moallaka m rich in imagination, 
and seems to have served as a 
model for the Arabian P|^t.s of 
the following centuries. Editions 
have been published by MUller 

K Frenkel (1870), ,Ahlwardt 
trans. in Six Ancient Aratnc 
Poets, im). 

Aiiirltsar,orUMRiT8AR. (i.)An 
important commercial city, (jap. of 
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the dist. of the same nam(\ in the 
Punjab, India, 22 m. E. of Lahore, 
is the religious capital (^f the 
Sikhs; founded (1574) by Guru 
Ram Das, who excavated a sacred 
tank, which gives the city its name 
(lit. ‘pool of immortality*), and in 
the midst of which is the chief 
temple of the Sikhs. Noted for 
the manufacture of cashmere 
shawls.^ and silks. Pop. (1901) 
162,548. ( 2 .) District; area, 1,001 
sq. m. ; iiop. (1901) 1,022,902. 

Amru, Ibn-el-Aas (?000-662 
A.D.), an Arab general, who at first 
op]x)S(’d Mohammed, but later 
lx‘eame a (!(mv(*rt, joining the pro- 
phet in his refuge at Medina, tin- 
der Ahu-Btkr he (Hmquerod Syria 
(034), ami in the caliphate of Omar 
served in Pakistine, capturing 
Otesanja in 0J18. In 039 he invaded 
Egypt, took Misrah (the ancient 
Mi^inphis), and Akixandria (041). 
He is credited with having prc)- 
jected a canal lx5tW(5(Mi the M<xli- 
terranean and Red 8(}as ; and 
with causing the di^struotion of 
the f anions library of Alexandria, 
but this charge is probably un- 
founded, lus it was not made until 
the 12th century. 

Amsier, Samuel (1791-1849), en- 
graver, Ixuii at Schinznach, Swit- 
zerland. J 11 18‘^) lie Ixicaine pro- 
fivHsorof engravingat the Acwh'my 
of J<‘iiie Arts, Munich, where ho 
(lied, llis works are Ixjst repre- 
H(»nted by the Triumphal March 
of Alemiukr the Creak after I’hor- 
Avalclsen; the Triumph Religion 
in the Arts, after Ovcrlx'ok ; and 
several Virgins, after Raphael. 

Amstelodamum, the Latin 
name (A Amsterdam, used in 
all Latin laKiks issued from the 
Amsterdam press. 

Amsterdam, s(*ax)t. and largest 
city. Netherlands, pniv. N. Hol- 
land, stands at the mouth (if the 
Amst(*l, (Jii th(^ Ij Ixiy at the S.w. 
corner of the Zui(l(?r Zee, and is 
couiie(;t(*d with tlu^ North S(.*a, 15 
m. to th(^ w., by the North Sea 
Canal, which giv(*s a(X'ess to the 
largest v(^ssels. Although i ts ship- 
ping trade is less than that of 
Kotterdam, Aiiistenlani is tho 
commercial (iaiiital of tfa^ Netlier- 
lands. It is the headquarters ()f 
l)utch finance and of the ship- 
owning inh^n^st, and the primupal 
market for the pnxliice of the 
Dutch E. Indies, especially rice, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, tin, and 
8 X)ic( 28 . Tlie city is intersected in 
every direction by canals. In the 
older central parts of the town 
the more conspicuous buildings 
are (xinstructcfl of brick, in tho 
Dutch style of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. On the s. bank of 
the Ij are the docks and quays* 
and in the midst of these the cen- 
tral railway station (1889). South- 
wards from the central harbour 
are the church of St. Nicholas 
(188M) ; the old church (c. 1300); 
the new exchange (1900); the new 
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ohurch, a cruciforni basilica in 
the Late Gothic style ; the royal 
palace (1648-55), convertcrl into a 
i*oyal residence for Louis TJona- 
parte in 1808 ; tho university 
(1754), attended by alx^ut 600 
students; the Hoyal Academy of 
Sciences; and tho arsenal. Far- 
ther south are three lar^e muse- 
ums. One of these, the National 
Museum, (*re(jted 1877-85^^ the 
nujst important art depository in 
the Netherlands. Tt includes a 
yalualde picture gallery contain- 
ing works by the most famous 
Dutch artists of all iK^riods ; also 
antiquarian collections, a library, 
engravings, porcelain, glass, in- 
dustrial art, eoclesiastical shrines, 
a marine museum, armoury, and 
a colonial collection. The others 
are the Museum Fodor (18()0) and 
the Museum Suasso (1802-5), b(jth 
(K)ntaining paintings by modem 
Dutch artists. Tn tho same quar- 
ter is the Vondel Park, and the 
Palace for National Industry 
(1855 (54), used principally as a 
people’s palace.’ Amstt?rdani 
also ])ossesses zoological and Ix)- 
tani(!al gardens. Prominent in- 
dustries are diamond cutting and 
ixdishing, sugar - nsftning, the 
manufacture of tobacco and cigars, 
rice-husking, siiw- milling, .ship- 
building, rmiwing, cngiiu'criug, 
tlie preparation of cobalt, borax, 
and camphor, and thomanufac.ture 
of chocolate, glas.s, jxircelaiu, unv- 
nllery, cottons, woollens, leather, 
liqueurs, etc. Tn iwldition to tho 
K, Inrlian goods alretidy men- 
tioned, xVmsterdam imports tea, 
indigo, cocoa, hides and skins, 
cereals, timber, petroleum, rape- 
s(Xid, lins(^ed ancf other oil seeds, 
and coal; and exports butter, 
chee.se, margarine, and |)ork. Po]i. 
(18)4) 243, (1884)361,314; (181)6) 
5L0,85il. In tlie 13tli (X'ntiiry Am- 
sterdam was merely a n.sliing 
village, hut rapidly gr(?w in irnpor- 
taiKJC, espc'cially after the* middle of 
tho 16th century, when the United 
ProviniHis shook off the Spanish 
yoke. Its cumtuerciul supreiiuicy 
18 in great part owing to the foun- 
dation of th(» Dutch E. India Com- 
pany in 1662, and the Bank of 
Amsterdam (16(X)-171)6). In 1808 
the city ^vas chosen as the caiii- 
tal of the Netherlands by Isolds 
Bonaparte. The present epoch of 
prosperity dates from the opening 
of the North Se^ Canal (1876). 
Distinguished natives are Spinoza 
(1632), Swammenlam (irci7), and 
the potit Bilderdijk (1750). See 
Baedek<u*’s Guide to Holland and 
Belgium, 

Amsterdam, city, Montjfomery 
oo„ New York, U.S.A., situated 
on the Mohawk H. and Erie Canal, 
33 m. N.w. of Albany. Pop. (1900) 
20,929, 

Amu Daria, or Jihun, a river 
in Russian Central Asia, formed 
by two streams which rise on the 
Little Pamir near the Indian fron- 


tier— (1) the Ak-su ( ‘white water’), 
from which, perhaiis, the ancient 
name Oxus is deriv^, which issues 
from tho Gaz Kul, and is called 
lower down tho Ak-tash and then 
the Murghab; and (2) the Panj, 
the sources of which flow from the 
glaciers of the Hindu-Kush, N.w. 
of the Kitik Pass. After the con- 
fluence of tha^, the river emerges 
into the iVralo-Caspian plain. It 
then flows N.w. At Charjui it is 
U m. broad and 7 to 10 ft. deep, 
with a current of 3 m. an hour ; 
in some places it expands to 4 m., 
and forms i.slands. Having skirted 
the N. boundary of the Khiva 
khanate, it enters the Se^a of Aral 
by a large d(‘lta 327 ft. above sea- 
level, after a cf>ur.so of some 1,400 
m. Steam navigation extends 
from Charjui up to Faizabad-kala 
(370 m. ), and <lown to Kungrad in 
tho d(dta (.T )0 m.). 

Amulet, (i.) Any object worn 
susiH^mded or attached to the per- 
son, as a (4iarm against disease, or 
as the mexlium of gotxl fortune. 
The aiKjient Chaldieans and Egyp- 
tians won) the.He charms in divers 
forms, they were frequently 
inserilKHrwith magic letters or 
signs. The Jew.s’ phylactery was 
e.ss(‘ntially an amulet. Curative 
amulets, oRen consistitig of texts 
from the Koran written on strips 
of paix^r, are worn hyMussuhiuins. 
T’he old Norseimni were fond of 
weanng an image c)f Tlior as an 
amulet. In ancient Etruria sixicial 
heed was given to waxen phai/i, 
Italian puisiiiits (jarry amuhits in 
the form of pigs, mice, bulls, and 
cro 88 (?s of oak twigs (see C. G. Le- 
land’s Btruscan- Roman Iteviaw, 
1892). Lamai.sts carry an image of 
Bud(lha( 6 ?/rA'^tf a), generally made 
of terra-cotta, and worn in a case 
( ga vo) round the neck. Somet imes 
more than one is worn by the 
same person, and they an? worn 
on the hack as well as on the. chest. 
The serpmt amulet is all but 
univei’sal ; nails symlx Jically in- 
.scribefl were widely u.sed (sw El- 
worthy’s Tlie Evil Eye,W)h)\ while 
ix*bbles, certain .seeds, and (;rystal 
balls were common in Britain (see 
Black’s ‘Scottish Charms,’ Proc. 
Soc, Antiq, Scot., vol. xx vii. ). Com- 
pare the ‘luck of Edenhall,’ a 
painted gla.s.s goblet preserved a.s 
a magic heirloom by the Musgrave 
family in Oumlierland, and the 
story of The Talisman which Sir 
W alter Scott wove ab()ut it. ( 2 . ) A 
term applied in architecture to a 
ringlike moulding on a column. 
( 3 .) In decorative art, a band 
painted in relief round a vase or 
similar object. ( 4 .) In heraldry, a 
ring borne as a charge, Ixiing a 
mark of cadency. 

Amun. See Ammon. 

Amur, a province of R, Siberia 
lying between the Amur R. and 
the Stanovoi range on the N. ^ The 
country slopes s.e. to the Maritime 
Province from a height of nearly 


1,600 ft., and is cn)SBed by spurs 
of the Stanovoi range and by the 
Great and Little Khingan, the 
groatest elevations (in the Stano- 
voi range) being more than 7, 000 ft, 
above sea-level. The Amur and 
its chief tributaries, tho Zeya and 
Bureya, have cut down their beds 
considerably Wow the general 
level. The greater part of the 
country is mountainous and cov- 
ered with forest, especially in tho 
w., and the broader valleys are 
marshy. Tho wet summer and 
cold winter, without snow, are un- 
favourable to farming. Tlie mean 
winter tcmiierature is -9“ F., and 
tho summer 66 '' v. Gold is ox- 
tracited, chiefly liy convicts, on tho 
.Talinda and other rivers in the 
basin of the Uoper Amur, in the 
l)asins of the Zeya, Siliiija, and 
Bureya, and in the Little Khingan. 
Of the inhabitants of the province, 
88 per cent, are RussiaiLs ; tho re- 
mainder is made up of Manchus 
and of Tungus nomads who live 
by the chase. The conouest of 
the Amur was commenced in 1650 
by the Cos.Hiiek Khabaniv ; but the 
(!()untry was (;eded by China to 
RiLSsia only in 1858, by the treaty 
of Aigim. It is a yirovince an- 
ministered by a military governor 
at Blagovi'shchensk, .siiljordinato 
to the governor -general of tho 
Amur region. Area, 1 72,840 wp m. 
Pop. (1 897) 1 18, 510. Bee Schnmek’s 
Rfinen und ForHchnngr.ti nn Amur 
Lande (18.58 92); Mhinikievltoh’s 
'Rciseii hri den Aniur-Viilkern^^ in 
( Holms Ixxiv. 1898); also works 
cited under China and Man- 

CHUltlA. 

Amu rath, or Mukad, name of 
several Sultans of Turkey. 

Amurnath, or IIamaknath, a 
cave in the mountains of N.E. 
Kashmir, is the reputed alxxle 
of the g(xl Siva, and a resort of 
Hindu pilgrims. 

Amur Petroglyphs. Un- 
known to science until a few 
years ago> these curious and ap- 
yiarently very ancient scmlptures 
aro traced on a series of Ixmlders 
at the mouth of the river Orda, 
a tributary of the Amur. They 
represent conventionalized draw- 
ings of the human face and of ani- 
mals, in wavy and spiral lines, 
with faint suggestions of Chi- 
ne.se affinities. The.se petroglyphs 
were first discovered by the oflR- 
cers of the U.S. ‘Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition.’ 

Amur River, one of the most 
important rivers of Asia; also 
named the He-lung-Kiang, or 
Black Dragon R., by the Chinese, 
and the Bakhalinula, or Black 
Water, by the Manchus. It is 
formed by the union of the Shilka 
and the Argun, the former rising 
on the n. flank, and tho latter on 
the s. side, of the Khan-ula range. 
•The total length is about 2,760 m. 
On its oonvse the Amur breaks 
through the Great Khingan and 
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Little Khingran ranges, and from 
the modth of the Uauri is forced 
northwards by the Hikhota-alin 
Mts,, entering the sea at Niko- 
laievsk. not far from the N. end 
of Sakhalin L The fall is slight 
and the current moderate, but 
the river is wide and full of is- 
lands, except where it crosses the 
Little Kliiiigan. At its mouth 
thert^ is a Kar with shallow water 
outside, ami the lower section is 
mueli eneumlxTed with sand- 
Imnks, so that the traffic from 
the interior is diverted along the 
V suri, and so to the coast at Vhidi- 
vastok. Steamei's ply i*c^gularly 
during th(^ stmson of navigation. 
May to ()ct()b<jr, up to Strietensk 
on the 8hilka, the depth of water 
in this river being on an average 
4 to 5 ft. Occasionally barges are 
towed 100 m. farther up. The 
grfiat tributary, the Sungari, ris- 
ing in the Cfliang-jiai-shan, or 
Kyer-Whito Mountain, drains 
with its affluents the greater part 
of Manchuria, and affords navi- 
gable water-ways l,ii00 m. in 
length. The Usuri gives access 
also by tb(». 8ungacha to Lake 
Khanka, 3,070 sfp m. in area; 
and otluir triliutariosof the Amur, 
the Zeya, Buniya, and Aiiiguri, 
are navigable for short distances. 
The total length of navigable 
watt»r-way.s is nearly 8,4(X) m. 

Amyclae, auc. tn., 2^ in. h.e. 
of Spiirta^ chief town of th(5 
Achieans; it remained unsubdued 
long after the Dorian concpiest. 
It was said to be the birthplaecj 
of Otustor and Pollux. Its early 
prosperity has been proved by 
th(5 discovery of a splendid tomb 
Ixjlonging to its princes, which coii- 
taiiKid, among other ti-easures, 
t\vo magnificent gold cups, the 
fintist sT)ecim(nis of My ceniean art. 

Amygdalese, a sub-order of the 
Rosacea*, including many tretjs 
with stone fruits — c.(7. «almond, 
ixiaeh, cherry, laurel. 

Amygdalin (C29H27NO1}), a 
ghujosido occurring in the bitter 
almond, in laurel leaves, and in 
the kernels of the peach, appli!, 
and pear. Bitter almonds are 
crushed, the pres.stHl cake is binlcHl 
with alcohol, and the clear liauid 
concentrated ; ether is then adaecl, 
and amygdalin is precipitated in 
the form of white crystalline 
scales. Amygdalin is decomposinl 
by omulsin (also present in alm- 
onds), into benKaldehyde, glucose, 
and prussic acid. 

Amygdalitis, synonym for 
acute tonsilitis or quinsy. 

Amygdaloidal, a name given 
to igneous rocks, usually old lava 
flmvs, full of almond-shaped cav- 
ities which have been filled up 
with secondary minerals, such as 
^loite, agate, or the aeolites. 
These cavities vary in size up to 
^veral inches across, and were 
formed while the rock was still 
fluid ml in motion* 
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Amyl (CcHn), an alkyl or radi- 
cal in a number of organic com- 
pounds. Of these, amyl alcohol 
occurs in fusel oil ; amyl nitrite is 
a iiowerful poison, with a specific 
action on heart and bkxxi-vessi‘ls, 
and is inhaled in small dosi's in 
certain diseases of the heart and 
in asthma ; amyl acetatt; is us(xi 
as a flavour and solvimt, (*tc. 

Amyloid. 8oe Waxy Degen- 
eration. 

Amylopsin, the diiustatic fer- 
ment in the ijancreatie siu^retion. 
See Pancreas; Digestion, 

Amy n tor, Gerhardi’ von, 
psinidonyni of Dagobert von Ger- 
iiardt. 

Amyot, Jacques (151:1-03), 
translator of Plutarch (his ver- 
sion has IxMjonie one of the (?las- 
.sical works of Freneh literature), 
grand almoner of Franco, bishop 
of Auxcrrt>, was born at Melun, 
of liumble origin; imule by Mar- 
guerite of Navarre in-ofessor of 
Greek and T^atin at Bourges Uni- 
versity. There he translatiHl the 
JUhiopivft (1547) of Jb'liodorus 
and sonu*. of Plutarch’s Lives. 
lie atbmded the Council of Trent, 
and on his r(‘tuni Ix-'caine tutor to 
Charles and Henry, tlu; sons of 
Henry 11. Ft is to tlie latter that 
the F/fif de IHvtarqur (1550) ar<^ 
dedicated. In 1.570 he was croatetl 
bishop of Auxerrti. The (Kuvrvs 
Moniks dc Plularque apixjared in 
1572. His other works include*- 
versionsof 1 )i(Kloru8 Suailus (1554), 
and of iJaphniH and C/i/oc (1550). 
Reprints of his Plutarch: 1781^ 7 
(22 veils.) ; 1801-(>(25 vols.) ; 1818 21 
(25 vols.). See A. ele Bligniores’ 
Essais sur Amyot (1851); Sainte- 
Beuve’s CausericsduLmuli^ vol.i v. 

Amyraut, or Amyhamius, 
Moses (150G RKU), Protestant 
theologian. A ])upil of (Jalvin, he 
wrote) TraiU dc la PrkUstination 
(1034), TraiU des Religions (1031), 
and many other Ixioks. He maele 
the) University of Saumur the 
principal sc^hexil of Protestantism 
in France. See) Fraissiiiet’s Essai 
mr la Morale W Amyraut (1880). 

AmyriSj a genus of treipical 
plants with fragrant n;sinous 
juice- "€,g, myrrh, fraukinconsf\ 

Anabaptists, a Christian se)ct 
which . api)eare)d in Germany at 
the time of the reformation. 
They denied the validity of in- 
fant baptisin, and preiwJu*^! ei new 
social organization with abseilute 
equality and coiumunity of gcxKls 
— doctrine.s which they also ex- 
temdeel to their domestic relations 
as well. The history of this sect 
was brief but eventful. They first 
came prominently forw^ard in 1521 
at Zwickau, in Saxony, under 
Thomas Munzer and others, who 
styl^ themselves the Prophets of 
Zwickau. Luther spoke .strongly 
against them, urging the pnnees 
in whose states they appeared 
to su; them. Munzer trav- 
elled rh Bohemia, Thurm- 


gia, Switzerland, etc., preaching 
his theories with great success. 
In 1525 he adroitly fomented the 
(U‘ep dissatisfaction of the iwas- 
ant.s of the south and middle of 
Germany, who were in I'evolt 
against their lords in what is 
known as the Pea.sant8’ wf r. The 
leasants were completely de- 
eated at Frankenhausen (May 
15, 1525), and Miinzor and other 
leaders were executed ; but the 
movement was (‘ontinued by pro- 
pagandists throughout Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands. The sect gaiiu'd con- 
siderable iiower in Munster, 
Wcstphiilia, where, under the 
leadership of .lohann Boekhold, 
a tailor of Leyd<*n, liettcr known 
as John of Leyden, they secured 
possession of the town in 15.3:1 and 
founded a new theocratic slate. 
John of Leydim, who called him- 
self pro])liet and king of the Now 
Zion, ruled here absolutely, and 
made pr<‘parationH for the eon- 
rjuest of t he W'oiid. The town 
was )»esi<‘ged by several princes, 
and after an obstinate resistance 
was taken on J line 24, 1 5;i5. ,1 ohii 
of Leyden, KnipperdoUing, and 
other lemlers were exeeuted, and 
the movement gradually died out. 
Sec Peasants’ War ; also Hide’s 
Neve Prophet en (3rcl cd. 181)3) ; Cor- 
nelius’s (icschiclitc des Mxlnstcr- 
schen Avfruhrs (2 vols. 1855 (if)). 

Anabasis of Cyrus, a histor- 
ical a(‘count by Xenoi)h(jn of 
tlu* campaign of tlie younger 
Cyrus against Artaxerxes, and 
of his own famous reti'cafc with 
the Ten Thousand. — The Ana- 
basis OF Alexander, the story 
of Alexander the Great liy 
Arrian. 

Anabolism, as of)] wised to ka- 
tabolism, the constructive or syn- 
thetic (Iiangcs in iirotoplasm. 8ee 
Metabolism. 

Anacharis. Sec Canadian 
Pondweed. 

Anacharsls, a noble Seytliian 
who visited Gii'ece about 5!)0 
B.(\, and gained much tulmira- 
tion by his manner of life and 
acute observations (in Greek 
society. He was acwpiainted with 
Bolon. Lctt(*rs attributed to 
him, but certainly forg(*ries, aro 
extant. See Herodotus, bk. iy. ; 
ami coinpai-e Bartlu^lemy’s socio- 
logical novel. Voyage du Jeune 
Aieacharsis en (»rke (1788). 

Anachronism (Gr. ana, ‘liack;’ 
chronos, ‘time’), the reference of 
a cin;um.stanee, custom, or iikkIc 
of speech to a wnnig date. ''The 
exact significance of an ammhro- 
nism deixjnds on the intention (>f 
the writer in whom it is found. 
The English and Sfxmish drama- 
tists arc full of anachronisms, but 
as they make no pretence of pre- 
serving local coloui: or histone 
truth, these errors can scarcely be 
counted as artistic faults. Calde- 
ron, in his Virgen del Sagrariot 



introduces a bishop who is sup- 
posed to live three hundred years 
before the discovery of the Now 
World, yet who quotes Herodo- 
tus as an authority on America ; 
while it is not uncommon in Span- 
ish religious plays t<j find Adam, 
the pr^ihets, and Christ all on 
the staSs at (nice. Shakespeare’s 
own liberties in the*sarno direc- 
tion are well known. He trans- 
ixirts all our rnrxicm customs and 
usages, the observance of May 
day, and the institution of nun- 
neries, to the court of Duke The- 
seus [MidsumTner-NtghVs Dream). 
So, too, in Julius Ooesar wo have 
a reference to clocks striking the 
hour. These slips are of little c()n- 
soquence, however, for the avoid- 
ance of them is no part of the 
author’s artistic theory. But 
when Agamemnon, in Troilus 
and Cressida, quotes Aristotle, 
the anachronism becomes a jxisi- 
tiye fault, because the poet is 
evidently trying to produce an 
effect by an appeal to the historic 
sense. In the case of historical 
novelists it is almost impossible to 
avoid ail occasional transposition 
of events--as where S(?ott, for ex- 
ample, quotes in Krnil worth from 
the Midsummer- Night's Dream^ 
in a scene elated several years 
before the writing of that drama. 
Such an error as this, however, 
is immaterial so long as the 
general effect is true to the spirit 
of the age, and is much le-ss seri- 
ous than the procedure of th(i 
modern l^'rench romantic drama- 
tists, with Victor Hugo at their 
head, who have elevated historic 
truth of fact into an absolute law 
of the drama, but who do not 
scruple to commit the grav(>r 
anachronism of attributing to 
their characjtera sentiments and 
ideas uttei-ly foreign to the ago 
they lived in. Aiia(jhroni8m8 
have in almost all agiw been jxir- 
petrated by painters of sacred 
Christian subjects— Dutch, Ger- 
man, etc., peasants being depicted 
as disciples of Jesus. 

Anacoluthon (Qr. an, 'not;’ 
akolmitlws^ ‘ following ’), a want of 
grammatical sequencti, prcxluced 
by a sudden change of construc- 
tion in the middle of a sentence : 
e.g. ‘ Whoso desiroth to live hap- 
pily— let him make virtue his 
friend.’ 


Anaconda* a very large boa of 
aquatic habits. See Boa. 

Anaconda* city of Montana, 
U.S.A., 65 m. s.w. of Helena. 
Its principal industry is mining 
and smelting copper. Pop. (1900) 
9,453. 

Anacreon of Teos (c. 560-478 
B.a), celebrated lyric poet; re- 
moved to Abdera in Thrace about 
6^ B.c, ; afterwards lived with 
Pplyorates, despot of Bamos, until 
his death (622), and then with 
Hipparchus at Athens, He was 
a poet of pleasure, love, and wine. 
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There are few genuine fragments j 
though a great body of Tiooms, 
most of which are of much later 
date, bear his name. Moore’s imi- 
tations give an idea of their spirit. 
Both they and the genuine frag- 
ments are includeci in Bergk^s 
Poct(S Lyrici Oneci^ vol. iii. (1843). 
Short lyrical ix)cms in praise of 
love or wine are called Anaorkon- 
Tic— c.(;. the Anacreontic and Bac- 
chanalian division of Herrick’s 
Hesperides (1048). 

Anacrotism, an irregularity of 
the pulse. 

Anadiplosis (Gr.), the rhetori- 
cal figure of simple repetition— 
e.g. ‘0 earth, earth, earth,’ etc. 

Anadyomene* an epithet of 
Aphrodite. 

Anadyr* riv. in E. Siberia, rises 
in Stanovoi Mts., flows tlirough 
an uninliaVjited region, and after 
a course of 400 m. falls into the 
Gulf of Anadyr, in Bering Sea. 

Anaemia (Gr. ‘want of blood’), 
a deficiency or poverty of blood, 
mainly due to onanges in the r(id 
blood corpu8<*las. (See Bt.ood.) 
Symptoms are: pallor of skin 
and mucous membranes, weak- 
ness and lassitude, lireathlcssna^, 
headache, diz/.inesa, neuralgia, 
dystiepsia. The epnjunetivie are 
white, and there is often (ndenia 
of the lower eyelids and the feet 
and ankkis. Tim heart is often 
dilated, with systolic murmurs, 
and a humming may lie heard ip 
the veins of the neck. There is 
generally little loas of weight ; thc^ 
p.atient m often plump. Ansenua 
often ensues on linunophilia, 
scurvy, nosi^-bleciding, i)urpur.% 
htemorrhoids, menorrhagia, hoe- 
moptysis, hiematemesis. etc. In- 
suffieient or indigestible foixl, 
internal parasites, the strain oi 
lactation, bod hygienic (sondi- 
tipns, cardiac diseases, and lung 
disease commonly cause second- 
ary anaemia. Two of the com- 
monest causes in young ^irls am 
const! patiem and ins.anitary or 
overcrowded bcxlrixims. But 
there are also anaemias called 
primary, probably duo to disease 
of the blood -fonning organs. 
Since secondary anaemia is only a 
symptom, its treatment depends 
on the disease which causes it. In 
its worst forms, anaemia, then 
called pernicious^ is supposed to 
be primary. In all cases, treat- 
ment consists in physical and 
mental rest, healthy and cheerful 
surroundings, and careful atten- 
tion to diet. Transfusion of blood 
is resort^ to in dangerous cases. 
Arsenic is the most reliable drug, 
generally given in Fowler’s solu- 
tion. Int^tinal antiseptic^ such 
as salol, naphthoh and salicylate 
of bismuth, are useful. The ad- 
ministration of bone marrow has 
poved beneficial in some cases. 
See 0hix)RO8IS ; also Bramwell’s 
Anemia (1899), and W. Hunteris 
PemMious Anemia (IjJOl). 


Anesthesia (Gr. 'want of 
sensation’), the local or general 
absence of sensation, whether due 
to disease (morbid anaesthesia) or 
to artificial means (anaesthetics). 
For the morbid condition, see 
Sensation. General anaesthetics 
act on the central nervous sys- 
tem; local ana*sthctics act on 
nerve-endings, leavii^ the central 
system usually unaffected. For 
the former, see Chix^boporm, 
Ether, Nitrous Oxide ('laugh- 
ing gas’), and Ethyl Chloride; 
Hypnotism also is important in 
this respect. For local anaes- 
thetics, see Oo(.^AiNE, Euoaink, 
and Holooaine. Laudanum and 
similar antxlynes are not properly 
anaesthetics. The hypexiennie in- 
jection of water pnxiuces a certain 
amount of local anaesthesia ; and 
a tight ligature has the same 
effect. Suprarenal extract has 
lately been recommended as a 
local amcsthetic, hypcxlormically 
injected, or applieef to mucous 
membranes. 

Anagni* tn., prov. Home, Italy, 
46 m. by rail 8.E. of Home, h.as 
been an episcopal see since tlie 
5th century. .1 j.arge portions of the 
ancient walls nmiain. The cathe- 
dral dates from the llth century. 
Pop. (1001)9,612. 

Anagoge* or Anagogy (Gr., *a 
leaping up ’), a raising of the mind 
to cele8ti,al things ; a mystical in- 
t('Tpretatiou of the plain narra- 
ti ve of StTiptiire, as wlum Gregory 
the Great, in his Commentary on 
Joh^ explains the ajxjstle I'eter’s 
warming himself at a fire of coals 
during Ohrist’s trial as lx*ing typi- 
cal of the coldness of heart which 
would lead him presently to deny 
Christ. See Allegory, 

Anagram (Gr. ana, ‘back;’ 
gramma, ‘a letter’), a new word 
or phrase formed from an old 
one by the transposition of its 
letters. In the middle ages a 
mysterious power of divination 
was Buijposed to reside in the 
anagram; and thus, fnim the 
letters of Pilate’s question, Q\iid 
€st Veritas I (What is truth?), 
the monkish anagrammatists pro- 
duced the answer, Est vir qui 
adest (It is the man before you). 
The anagram is often employed in 
the manufacture of pseudonyms. 
The name Voltaire, for example, is 
formed from the letters of ‘Aiouet 
1(e) j(eune);’ and Barry Cornwall 
is an imperfect anagram formed 
from Bryan Waller rroctor. Out 
of Horatio Nelson Dr, Burney 
fashioned Honor est a Nile). Ad- 
dison clai^ the anagram^ and 
the acrostic together as speoies of 
'false wi^’ adding trenolmntly, 

' It is impossible to decide 
whether the inventor of the one 
or the other were , the greater 
blockhead’ (SpecteUetr^ No. 60). 
See Wheatley. On Anagrams 
(1862) ; and X^bwin’s iAterary 
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Analyst 


AnahuaCi the ^nreat oentral 
table-land of Mexico extending 
from the valley of Mexico to 
£1 Pasoo^n the Bio Grande del 
Norte, The name (‘amid the 
waters*) referred originally to the 
ooast-lands of Mexico; but since 
the end of the 16th century has 
been applied to the oentral table- 
land) because of the numerous 
lakes in the valley of Mexico. 
.With a uniform elevation of 
7»5(X) ft., the plateau has) an ab- 
solute incline from the capital 
to El Pasco ( 1 ,^ m.) of only 
3,632 ft. The plateau is cut by 
barraTicas or callons formed by 
streams. 

Anakiin, or Sons of Anak,^ a 
race of giants mentioned in Scrip- 
ture (Josh. 11 : 21 /. ; Num. 13 : 33) 
who occupied the mountains about 
Hebron, and were also found to 
the north, near the Mediterra- 
nean. They were conquered by 
Joshua and Caleb. 

Analecta, or Analect (Or. 
‘things gathered*), a literary col- 
lection or anthology. 

Analeptic, a term applied to 
those drugs or other means which 
are used to restore strength after 
disease. 

Analogy, (i.) In logic, a form 
of proof and instrument of in- 
vestigation. If two objects, X 
and Y, restimblo each ptlier in 
a number of characteristics ahed^ 
and X has the further character- 
istic e, then it is a matter of more 
or less probable inference that Y 
has this characteristic also : such 
an inference is called inference 
by analogy. The presence of e in 
Y is inferred from the presumed 
connection of c with the common 
characters, or common structure, 
ahed. But inasmuch as this con- 
nection is not shown to be nexjes- 


sary, but only presumed on the 
strength of its actual (wcurrence 
in X, the analogical inference is 
only probable, and, if the con- 
junction of e with abed be only 
accidental, may be mistaken. It. 
for example, I hear one Liberal 
candidate supporting a certain 
measure, and infer that the Lib- 
eral candidate in another constitu- 


ency will Bup^rt the same meas- 
ure, 1 may be mistaken, if the 
measure in question is one upon 
which the Liberal party aro not 
agreed. I was arguing from the 
common character of Liberalism 
predicated of both candidates ; but 
the connection between Liberal- 
ism and the particular measure 
m question was not made out, 
bnt only presumed. It is some- 
times sidu that the value of an 
mialogioal inference depends on 
the proportion of the known re- 
AsmoJances between x and t to the 
known differences between them, 
and, again, to the total number of 
their respective qualities. But 
szxy such quasi-numerical state- < 
ments are misleading, The real 


point 18 the degree of probability 
attaching to the connection of e 
with ahed. Thus, if in the above 
illustratipn it could be shown that 
the political measure in question 
was logically connected with other 
measures in the Liberal pro- 
gramme, the force of the analogy 
would 1)0 greatly strengthened; 
though even then tlie aigument 
would be only pn)bable, since poli- 
tics is not ruled exclusively by 
logic. In a sphere of aljstract 
necessity, such as mathematics, 
analogical proof has no place. Sec 
J. MWVh SyHUmqf Lngic^ hk. iii. 
ch. 20; and Bosaiuiuet’s Logic^ 
bk. ii. ch. 3(1888). ( 2 .) In biology, 
analogy is morphologicial (xnaxip- 
tion, Jistinguislied from homol- 
ogy. When two organs fulfil the 
same function, they are said to l)o 
analogous, whether they ai*e or 
are not structurally similar. For 
example, the wings of butterfly 
and oini are analogous organs; 
but they ai*e not homologous, for 
their dcyelopineiit and structure 
are strikingly different. 

Analysis, (i.) In logic. A 
clear distinction inust be kept 
lK)tw(Hm the analysis which con- 
sists in resolving a datum into its 
elements, and the analysis which 
is a logical metluxl for nncling the 
premises by wliich a conclusion 
can Ik) established. Examples of 
the fonner kind are the chemical 
analysis of a given stjbstance into 
its ol(?mont 8 , the grammatical 
analysis of a sentence into its 
several parts, and the logical 
analysis of an inference into 
premises and conclusion. ^ Anal- 
ysis as a logical methtxl is most 
easily illustrated from geometry. 
If wo are required to prove a 
theorem A, we may l^egin by sui)- 
I)osing it true, and try to deduce 
some consequence B which, if 
true, implies in turn the truth of 
A, and similarly proceed froui B 
to 0 . Wlien wq have thus arrived 
at some proposition (say d) which 
wo know to be true, the analytic 
process is complete, and wo can 
then deduce the truth of a syn- 
theticcdly from the known truth 
of 1 ), through the intennediate 
stops 0 and b. The logical pro- 
cess of induction by hypothesis 
(see Induction) is essentially 
similar. ( 2 .) In mathematics, 
analysis denotes the algebraical 
as contrasted with the geometrical 
treatment of the properties of 
figures. ( 3 .) In chemistry, analy- 
sis is the process of separating a 
compound l^y into its constitu- 
ents. Proximate analysis is the 
separation of one or more com- 
pounds from a mixture. Milk 
contains water, fat, sugar, casein, 
and mineral salts: a separation 
of these from each other is a 
proximate analysis. Ultimate 
analysis is the further ^parahon 
of these comiwunds into their 
elements. Analysis may be queUi^ 


tative or qua/ntitative. In the 
former wo determine the various 
ingredients or elements, in the 
latter their , exact projjiortions. 
The qualitative analysis of in- 
organic substances is based pn 
the fact that every element will, 
under suitable conditions,* give a 
reaction which is characteristic. 
Quantitative methods are based 
oil the laws of definite propor- 
tions (see Atomic Theory), and 
on the fact that all chemical com- 
IHMinds, however prcxiuced, have 
a fix(‘d and definite qt)m|)ositioii. 
In qualitative analysis there are 
dry reac-tions, performed on the 
solid at a high tciiiiierature, and 
wet reax;tions, where the sub- 
stance is in solution. Compounds 
which have reatJtitms in common 
are grouptjd together, and by 
systematic methods all tlio in- 
gredients of a complex mixture 
can Ix) detected. Quantitative 
analysis is divided into many 
branches. Gravimetric methpds 
are those in which the reaction 
forms an irisolublq compound, 
liy filtration, wasliing, and igni- 
tion these compounds aitj obtained 
puro,^ and are weighed. In volu- 
metric methods SMjlutioiisof known 
strength arc used, tho end of the 
reaction being made known bv 
the use of an indicator, such 
as litmus, etc. In commercial 
analysis only those substances 
which give value to the product 
are determined ; in manures, tlie 
pliosphorio acid, ^ niti*ogen, and 
potfish : in bleaching powder, the 
available chlorine; m coal, its 
calorific value. The mioroscoiie, 
8 pectros(x)|:x>, and polarisoo^ are 
used in special cases ; ana some 
substances arc dccomjX)fted. and 
one or more of the ingredients 
estimated, by the use of the elec- 
tric current. Assaying, gas anal- 
ysis, water analysis, and organic 
analysis are all branches of the 
same subject, and involve special 
theoretical and practical training. 
See Assayino; and Freaenius’a 
Qualitative Analysis (1897), also 
his Quantitative Analysis (1876); 
Sutton's Volumetric Analysis 
(1896); Hempers Oas Analysis 
(1902); Blyth\ Foods: Compmu 
turn and Analysis (4th ed. 1896); 
Allen’s Commercial Orga/nic Anal- 
ysis (2 vols. 1896-1901); Phillii>’s 
Manual of Assaying and Metal- 
lurgy; Lewkowitsch’s Chemical 
Analysis of Oils^ Fats^ and Waxes, 
Analyst. Public, an official 
apix)inted by the local authority 
of a borough or county to analyze 
samples of food and drugs under 
the conditions of the rood and 
Drugs Acts, 1875 and 1899. After 
appointment by the local author- 
ity, the analyst has to satisfy tho 
L(x»l Government Board as to 
his qualificiitions ; they confirm 
the appointment, and the analyst 
can only be dismissed from office 
by the same authority. Tho 
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qualification now goriCTally ac- 
cepted i» the IVllowsiiip’ of the 
Institute of Chemistry (k.i.c.), 
which must include the (jxtra 
certificate in therarnuitics, phar- 
macology, and microscopy. For 
his duties und»*r the Act, see 
Adulteuation. The analyst luus 
to send in a qimrkTly report to 
the local authority as to the work 
ho has T)crform(Kl during the 
quarter, and once a year a sum- 
marized renort lias to Ije trans- 
mi tt(‘d to the Tjocal Goyeniment 
Ikiard. y\ six'cial provision of the 
act allows the analyst’s certifi- 
cate to 1 ki taken as evidence 
without his presence in court, 
but the defence may call him as 
a witness. 

Analytical and Synthktioal 
JiUKiMKNTS, in logic, a Kantian 
distinction which has Ijeen the 
subj(*(!t of ’ luuch contnjversy. 
The analytical or explicative 
judgment is one in which the 
predicate merely states explicitly 
some attribute already contained 
in the definition or notion of the 
subject - 0 . 0 . ‘All bodies are ex- 
tended;’ whereas the synthetical 
or ainpliative judgment adds an 
attribute not so contained 
‘All bodies are heavy.’ 

Anam. ScoAnnam. 

Anamalab oi\ ANNA^fA^xY 
(‘Elephant Mts.’), is tlui mrt of 
the Hahyadri rang(\ or Western 
Ghtlts, which lies in the Coim- 
batore (list., Madras Prcisidency, 
and the Travancore Stat(\ India. 
The lower range ( 2,000 ft.) is well 
wtKxled with teak, blackwrxxl, 
and bamboo. The higher range 
( 6,000 to ft.) consists of open 
grassy hills. Here is the peak 
Anamudi (8,850 ft.), the highest in 
S. India. The climate is healthy 
and the scciu^ry grand. Tea and 
coffee plantations are scattered 
oyer the hills. The elephant, 
bison, and ibex are numerous. 
The hill trib( 3 S are keen hunters, 
and are called Kiwlers (‘lords of 
the hills’) and Malassers. 

Anambas Islands, a group of 
small islands in the Dutch E. 
Indies, lietwcnm Bonuio and the 
Malay Peninsula, with an area 
of 20 () m. m. and .‘ 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. They btdong to the resi- 
dency of lliouw, and include the 
harbour of Clermont-Tonnerre. 
Ananas. See Pink-apple. 

Ananchytes (Ech { nnmtruit\ 
‘irregular’ or heart-shaped seii ur- 
chin, a common and characteristic 
fossil of the Upper Chalk. Its 
npixu’ surface is strongly conv(*x ; 
its under side is flattenefi, with 
the mouth near the anterior edge, 

Ananias, (i.) The husliand of 
Sapphira (Acts 5 ; I - 10 ). The 
pair, while prettmding to sur- 
render to the church treasury 
the whofr ])roceeds of a posses- 
sion whicdi they had sold, 
tainod a part i,e, were guilty of 
falsehood and hypocrisy. Being 
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rebuked by Peter, both foil down 
dead. Seo Neander’s Flwnting 
of ChristimitiL i. p. 27 if. (a.) 
A disciple at Damascus, who bap- 
tized Saul, and introduced him to 
the church (Acts 9 : 10-18). He 
is said to have lieen one of the 
Seventy, and to have died a 
martyr. ( 3 .) The high priest 
before whom Paul was brought 
by Claudius Lysias, and to wliom 
the apostle applied the term, * thou 
whited wall.’ Ho was the son 
of Nebe(iaioa, and was murdered 
at the siege of .Terusalern. See 
SchUrcr’s hut of theJeivuh People 
in the Time qf Christ I. ii. 188/., 
ir. i. 200 /. 

Ananyev, or Ananiev, tn., 
Kherson gov., near the Black 
Sea, Russia. Grain is cultivated. 
Pop. (1897) 16,713., 

Anapa, a Russian port in the 
N. Caucasus, on the lllimk Sea. 
The roadstead is 27 ft. deep. 
Originally a Turkish forti*ess, it 
was three times (1791, 1807, 1828) 
eaptunxl by the Russians, who 
de.stroyed its works in 1855. Pop. 
(1897) 6 , 676 . 

Anapaest, a nwerscMi dai^tyl; 
a mfitrieal f(X)t consisting of two 
short or unaccented {'') syllables, 
followinl by one Jong or atxxmbHl 
(-) syllable. Tyrtieus used the 
anapiestic measure in his war 
songs; in later Gr(.M;k the term 
became almost synonymous with 
satire. Mr. Swinburne has em- 
ploycxl the anapaist very exten- 
sively and with excellent effect 
in English—r.f/. ‘Ye are g 6 ds. 
and, b(.»h 6 ld, ye shall die, and 
the w^vos be up 6 n you at idst’ 
{Hymn to Proserpim). 

Anarchism, a ixditioal theory 
and, propaganda denianding or 
awaiting the alxilition of all 
institutions and instruments of 
government. Theoretically, it is 
diamctri(.'ally opposed to social- 
ism,^ and it is to 1)6 equally 
distinguished from communism ; 
but the development of their 
theory show's thiit anarchists are 
‘really more WK'ialist than aro 
socialists thcmvselve^s, Ixjcauso they 
are disposed to want not only 
(!ommon prom'rty and cionimon 
.production, but common enjoy- 
ment (jf pnKlucts as w'(?ll,’ An- 
an^hism aims at the unfetU^ed 
self-government of the individual. 
Although William G(xl win was 
the first in modern times to preach 
sub vorsi ve doctrines— A n Kiuj m ry 
oonccmhiff Political JustTce (1793) 
- the first articulate toac?her of 
anarchism was Proudhon. Found- 
ing his argument iqxni the Scrip- 
tures and the writings of. Adam 
Smith and llegel, he desired 
that the political function should 
be roal)sorl)ed, in the indus- 
trial, and anticipated that in 
that case ' sexual order would 
onsuo spontaneously out of the 
simple operation of transaction-s 
and exchanges Principe 
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Fidiralif (1863), p. 29. Anarch- 
ists are generally antitbeist> and 
condemn tiower and authority of * 
every kina— landlords, employers, 
functionaries, even the law itself. 

‘ The best government,’ they say, 
‘is tho worst.’ Russian thinkers, 
such as Bakunin and Kropot- 
kin, urged by tho poverty and 
oppression of the workers, and 
applying the economic ciuasi- 
commnnism and , the social an- 
archy of the Russian mir to more 
complex societies, have been fer- 
vent aiiostles of the movement. 
The leading Ameriiuvn exponent 
of theoretical anarchism has been 
Benjamin R. Tucker. The doc- 
trine is chiefly known, how'ever, 
as tho source of tho execrable 
‘propaganda of deixl,’ by which 
frcjquent murders have Ixxm done, 
now upon a crowned heiwl, and 
again, at random, upon the only 
h‘ss hated houroeoisie. Most Eiiro- 
ix?an countries have since 1883 
paased severe repressive measures, 
but Britain, the rofugo of foreign 
anarchists, has hitherto dtqicndoA 
upon oriiinary law and the ix)lie.e 
suix?rvisi(m of susp(*cts. In Paris, 
Ravachol (1892), Vaillant (1893), 
and Henry (1894) have been exo- 
ciited for homb^ outrages against 
unoffending citizens; and there 
has been a seri(;s of assassinations 
of rulers: (l)of President Caniot, 
by Caserio, at Lyons, on J unc 24, 
1^4 ; (2) Canovas did Castillo, on 
Aug. 8 , 1897 ; (3) Enroross Eliza- 
beth of Austria by Liiccheni, at 
Geneva, on 8 opt. 10 , 1 ^) 8 ; (4) 
King Humbert of Italy, by 
Bresci, at Monza, on July 2 (), 
IIKX); (5) President M‘Kinley, 
by Czolgosz, at Cleveland, on 
Sept. 6 , lf) 0 l. See lliwds Cmitnn^ 
'poraru Socialum, cap. 8 (1891); 
Garinas U Anarchic (lf#i5); Loni- 
broso’s Anarchists: a Sfudy in 
Crimiwd Psychol ogu and Sociol- 
ogy (Turin, 1894); Sixmijer’s 77ic 
Imividval and the State (1885)’; 

Anarchism (trans. 1898) ; 
Kroixitkin’s Anarchy (1897) arul 
Memoirs fjf a Revdutionist (1900) ; 
Most’s new'spaper, Die FrHkeit 
(New York), passim. 

Anasarca, a general diffusion 
of serous fluid into the subcuta- 
neous coTinectivo tissues, Seo 
Dropsy. 

Anastasias I. (d. 401), Pope, 
held the supreme office from ‘398. 
He was a stronuous opponent of 
the Manichiean heresy and of the 
doctrines of Origen. There were 
three cither Pofx»a of this name— 
viz, Anastasius n. (496-8), An- 
ASTASTUS in. (911-13), Anasta- 
8IU8 IV. (115:U4). 

Anastasias L (i‘10^518 A.a), 
Emperor of Constantinople. His 
reign was troubled with Hup and 
Slav invasions. He was an active 
and enlightened prince, but pro- 
voked papal censure by his pat- 
ronage of Eutychiau and Mani- 
chaeai) heresies. 
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Anastasius 11., Emperor of 
Constantinople, was rai^ to 
tho throne on the deposition of 
Philippieus (713), but deposed 
(715) m favour of Theodosius, 
with the assistance of Bulgaria he 
attempted to regain the empire, 
>)ut was taken by the Emperor 
Ijcmj and put to death (710). 

Anastasius, St,, or Astrio 
(954“ 10^), the ‘Aiiostle of the 
Hungarians,’ a monk of llouen 
who was made bishop of Cokjesa 
by Duke Stephen of Hungary, 
for whom ho obtainixl from tlie 
Pope the title of king. 

Anastasius Qriin, ^nnamo 
of the (lorman po(?t, Count von 
Auersperg. 

Anastomosis, the communica- 
tion or inoHculatioii of bk^l- 
vosacls. Wlien one such is tied, 
the circulation is kept up by 
others, f(}rining wliat is described 
as a ‘collateral’ circulation. 
Aiuistoniosis is particularly free 
round joints. 

Anata (anc. Anathoth), vil., 
Palestine, 3 m. N.K. of Jerusalem. 
In Bible times one of the cities of 
refuge, in the triUi of Benjamin ; 
birthplaw^ of Jehu (1 Chron. 12:3) 
and of Jeremiah ( Jer. 1:1; 11 : 21 • 
23, etc.). 

Anathema (Gr. ‘that whicli is 
set up’), at first an offering hung 
up in a temple to a god ; later it 
implied the devotion of a Siicri- 
ticial victim, or, by analogy, of a 
person, to destruction (Rom. 9 : 3 ; 
Gal. 1 : 8, 9). For its ccckisiastituil 
sensti, SCO Except munication. 

Anatolia. See Asia Minor. 

Anatolian Railway, the chief 
railway in Asia Minor. Tt starts 
at Haidar l^usha, on the BosiR^rus 
over against Constantinople, and 
e.\ tends through Ism id and An- 
gora to Kaisarieh. The first sec- 
tion, Haidar P^ha to Tamid (58 
m. ), was optmed inl870; the second 
section, from Ismid to Angora 
(^301 m.}, in 1892 ; the third section, 
from Angora to Kaisarieh (‘264 m. ), 
was sanctioned in 1893; and a fur- 
ther concessiejn, to Bagdad and 
Basra, was granted in 1899. A 
branch line was optuiod from Eski- 
sheiir (between Ismid and An- 
gora) to Konieh (276 m.) in 1896, 
See Bagdad Railway. 

Anatomical Preparations. 
The various methods of preserv- 
ing skins and of reproducing 
external amitomioal features are 
dealt with in the article Taxi- 
dermy. As regards the deeper 
parts,^ it is often desirable, for 
teaching and other purposes, to 
have a more permanent prepara- 
tion than an ordinary dissection. 
In the case of the ^eleton this 
may easily he secured. Boiling 
hones will remove nearly all their 
organic material, leaving only the 
oarthy constituents. The Iwnes 
may then be riveted or jointed 
with wire in their relative posi- 
tions. The soft parts may be 
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preserved in glass jars containing 
spirit of wine, weak formalin solu- 
tion, or other transpanmt preserv- 
ative fluid; or they may he dried, 
sterilized, and varnish(Kl. Both 
methods are op<*n to objection. 
In tlie former, specimens Uicomo 
decolourized, and lose their char- 
acteristic fresh appiiarance. They 
cannot be handled, and they fail 
to impn‘ss the student so vividly 
as a iiecent dissection. Dri(*d 
s]HH5imens soon decay, unk'ss kei)t 
in glass ctises .sealed against air 
and moisture. Plaster of Paris 
casts (see Pla.ster Casting) may 
he taken ; hut it cannot be said 
that plaster lends itself to the 
repn^sentation of .soft tissiiijs, no 
matter liow wt'll it Ijo painted. 
Mucli more useful and mil istie is 
tlie result of casting in glyiteni^ 
gelatin. In tliis prtHiess a mix- 
ture of ‘No. 1’ gelatin and eh‘ar 
glyeerin, in the proisirtion of 
1 oz. by weight of gelatin to 1 oz. 
})y nu'asum of glyei'rin, is eni- 
ploytwl. The gelatin is soaked in 
water till soft. It is tlnm slowly 
dried until just pliable, aiul melted 
in a \yater hath along with tluv 
glyc(‘vin. While still nut, it inay 
h(^ miule opatpie by the addition 
of a tliiek paint of oxide of zinc 
rubbed up with glycerin. Other 
pigimuits, such as ralainine or ver- 
milion, may lx? adcled to colour it 
as d(‘sircd. All tlu? ingredients 
must be thoroughly mi-X(*d. The 
cost is abrnt Is. (kl. ix'r lb. 

A plaster mould of the aixcimeu 
is first taken. After this has lxM.?n 
thoroughly drit'd by slow heat, 
hot glyeero-gehitiu is jioured into 
it, the mould monnwhih? bung 
p?ntly rocked to get rid of air 
bubbles. Tlie fluid runs into the 
coiKjavitios, and must Ik? ladled 
up over the liightT parts, to which 
it gmdually adhiTcs as it cools, so 
that the whole surfjwjc is almost 
evenly coated over. While still 
in the mould it should lie covered 
w'ith lint or cotton-wool, and 
pljustt?r of Paris is then spread 
over the lint. Tlie plaster must 
fit the hollows and elevations of 
the back of the cast, and must 
Ih? smoothed down on the sur- 
face ivhich is iipixirrnost during 
the casting.^ Wmeii it has sc*t it 
is temporarily removeil, and the 
glyeero-gelatin is stripped g(?ntly 
out of the mould. This is now 
an elastic cast of the original, 
and when fittcfl to its phister 
backing is n?ady for paint. When 
it is desired to reprcjsent a moist 
surface, oil-colours should Ik? used; 
when a dry apix?arance is wished 
for, several coats of water-colour 
must bo applied. Finally, an edg- 
ing of velveteen or similar material 
hidei? the ragged edges, and throws 
the cast into relief. With a littlo 
practice and hut slight artistic 
skill this method produces results 
almost startling m their fidelity 
to nature. 


Anatomy 

Anatomy (Gr. ‘cutting up’), 
the knowledge of animal struc- 
ture obtained by dissection. The 
science of .structure, both in the 
animal and in the voL^jtahle king- 
dom, is properly called morpbm- 
ogy, ana the word anatomy is 
usually restricted to the more 
RlH?(!ial investigations, iiarticularly 
of the human MubjixJt. Compara- 
tive anatomy is the morphological 
comparison of different classes of 
animals, revealing ixjints of dif- 
fi'renee in structure, homologies 
of appan'ntly different organs, 
and tli(? suppixsed phylog(?netic 
relationships of the various groniw. 
Ikuvriptiec anatomy is tlu? minute 
account, for imriMises of surgical 
and medical prai^tice. of the organs 
of the body and tlieir iihysical 
ndations. Morhid anatomy is the 
study of the struc'tural ch.angcp 
consequent on (liscjuscx Tcra 
toloiju is the investigation ot 
monstrosities and Icsst^r abnor- 
malities in the individn.al, 
iohffiral anatfuny redates to the 
stnicture of organs in rospc'ct of 
tludr several functions or uses. 
lUifional or »uvifnytl anatomy re- 
fers to the relative positions of 
jiarts from the ojKTative iK»int 
of vi(*w. ^fivrnl^('opic anatomy is 
an inconvenic'nt name for his- 
tology, or the sei(‘nee of the 
minute? sti’ueture of tissues. Sikr- 
Java anatomy is the location of 
inf(‘riia.l parts by means of ex- 
ternal landmarks. 

The study of human anatomy 
has l.H*(‘n greatly impeded by 
prejialiecs with regard to tlie 
desecration of the dead. Aristotle 
Was the? founder of morphology, 
))ut n(‘gloch?(l tlie liuninn .subject. 
The first dissections of tla? human 
suhjt'ct are iM'lievcd to liave Iwicn 
made, by Heronhilus and Enisls- 
tratus, of thesclHKjlof Ah?xandria. 
Celsus, and to a greater degree 
Galen, advanced anatomy. The 
study did not enter upon its 
moilern (*areer until the time 
of Vos.alius. The further di'vel- 
opnient (J nnatmny is one -with 
the liiistory of medicine. 

Anatomy is the first special 
Ruhjeet entered uikui by the 
modem medical stiiaent, after bo 
lias Ixeii grounded in biology, 
physics, and chemistry. Ho is 
occupied with it for two years, 
and does well to dissect every 
liart of the h(Kly twice. ^ Fw 
that purfKisc the Ixidy is di- 
vided into (1) arm, (2) leg, (3) 
head and neck, (4) thor.ax, and 
(5) alxlonii'n. The arterit?H aro 
mjeeb'd with a red jiaste con- 
taining a powerful antiseptic. 
Morbid anatomy is demonstra^l 
in the post-mortem nx>ms of in- 
firmaries, and surgical ana^my 
is taught by oixrations on living 
patients and the rwxnit subject. 
The instruments ust.*d in dissec- 
tion are scaliiel and forceps. 
There are many good text-books 
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on anatomy ; see esixjcially Quain s 
(new od. and for tlie dis- 

sectingr room Cunninjrham’s ; also 
Symington’s Tiypographical Anat- 
omy 0 / the (Jhild (1887). Well- 
orifani/XK! statistical work is now 
carritKl on with ref('rt.*nco to the 
ooourreneci of abnonnal deviations 
in liurnan struetun\ The Anat- 
omy Acts, 1812 and 1871, reciuiro 
that H(!h(H)ls of anatomy and 
teachers of the subject should be 
licenwsl. Tlie acts are admin- 
istered by the Homf5 Office and 
four inspectors— r/ 2 . for London, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The unclaimed Ixslies of ix;r.sons 
dying in hospitals and workhousiis 
are secured for the i)uriK)ses of 
tuition and research. 

Anaxajforas (5(lij-428 w.<\), one 
of tluj Ki’cmtcst early (Jreek philos- 
ophers ; was Ixirn at Olazonienie, 
went to Atliens in 480, whenj ho 
Ixicamo intimate with Pericles; 
was fined five talents and l)anishe<l 
for ininiety (c. 4.‘KJ)*-he assertcnl 
that ‘th(» sun was a red-hot mass 
lari^cr than the lVl(»poiinesus;’ 
retired to Lampsaeus, wIuto he 
died. His predecessors had sought 
to derive all the world from some 
one material suV)stance ; but An- 
axagonis ])ostulated a creative 
Intelligence (Aoux), b(‘foro whose 
operation the world was chaos, 
Hoe >5oller’s Presocmtic Philos. 
(Eng. trails.); Burnet’s Early 
Greek Philos. (1802). 

Anaxarchus (Itli centurv b.(\), 
a Greek phihisoplun* of the Eleatic 
school j riorn in Alxhira : was the 
favourite of AU^xander the Great, 
whom he accompanied on his 
Asiatic exiiedition. 

Anaximander of Miletus 
(010-547 H.O.), aneoeasor of Thales, 
the earliest Gm-k philosopher. 
He descrilHMi tlnun-iginal element 
(arehe) from which the phenom- 
enal world develoixtl as ‘ the 
infinite’ (apeiron). His tlioories 
wore materialistic in form. He 
introduced the gnomon, and waa 
the first map-maker among the 
Greeks. Stxj Zeller’s Presovrath 
Philos. (Eng. trails.); Burnet’s 
Early Greek Philos. (18il2). 

Anaximenes {r. .570-480,11.0.), 
thiitl of the Ionic; school of Greek 
philosophy, pipiil of Anaximander 
and master of Anaxagoras ; found 
the arche. or eternal and original 
element of the world, in air, of 
which all .sub8tance,s wore fonned 
by compression or expansion- 
even the soul, he said, was com- 
posed of air. See Zeller’s Pre- 
soeratic Philos.; Burnet’s Early 
Greek Philos. (18^). 

Anaximenes of Lampsaous, 
Greek historian and rhetorician, 
tutor of Alexander the Gi’eat; 
wrote a history of Philip and of 
Alexander, and a hi.story of Greoco. 

Ancachs, a Peruvian dep. on 
the Pacific slope. Valuable min- 
eral deposits. Cap.Huaraz. Area, 
36,662 sq.m. Pop. (1896) 428.703. 


Ancelot, Jacques Arseke 
POLYOARPB Fran^v^is (1704-1854), 
French dramatist and academi- 
cian; wrote Louis ix. (1810), for 
which he was pemsioned by Louis 
XVIII.: Fiestme (1824), ^aptod 
from Schillers Fiesco; Elisabeth 
d'Angteterrc (1820); and Maria 
Padilla (1838). H is non -dramatic 
works include Les Faviilihts : 
E'pitrcs {1IW2) and Pohies (1853). 

Ancenis, tn., dep. Loire- 
Jnf<Jrieure, France, 24 m. N.E. of 
Nantes, on the riv. Ijoire. Triule 
in cattle, spirits, and timlxir. 
Pop. (1001) 5,100. 



Ghvnese Ancestral Tablet 
(in honour 0/ Taco She., a Widow). 

Ancestor- Worship, which is 
.still the btisis of the; Chine.se and 
Aniiainnse religioijs, and with 
whi(;h totomism is in .some nu'as- 
ure allied, is of very aiieimit tu igin, 
and so widespread that it may 
Ik; traced throughout the worm. 
‘ The most siwcial represemtatives 
of ancastor-worship in Europe,’ 
I. observes T^ivifeasor Tylor. ‘were 
ix?rhaiis the ancient Homans, 
whose word nianes has become 
the reeognizcyl name for ancestral 
deities in modern civiliml lan- 
guage. They emlxKlied them as 
images, set them up as household 
patrons, gratified them with offer- 
ings and solemn homage, and, 
counting them as or among the 
infernal gods, inscrilied on tomlw 
n.M., Diis Manibus.' The ‘an- 
cestral tablets’ wdiich are found 
in the family room in modem 
Chinese houses are also suppot^ 
to contain the spirits of the family 
ancestors; and oli every solemn 
occasion incense and candles are 
burned in front of the tablets, 
before which the worshippers 
kneel. Among many raoes, the 
soul of an ancestor has been held 
to become incarnated in a certain 


animal, M'hicb animal is accord- 
ingly set apart as sacred, although 
the reverence ostensibly, accorded 
to it is actually due to the in- 
dwelling ancestral spirit. (Bee 
Animal -Worship.) To distin- 
guish between the worship of a 
long-dead ancestor and the rev- 
erence paid to a supernatural 
deity is sometimes a difficult 
matter; and, indeed, according 
to the school of Euhemerus, all 
the gods of the classic I’antheon 
are nothing more than dtiified an- 
c;(;st< )rs. Herbert Spencer regards 
ancestor* worship the most 
primi ti ve form of religion, ftoe his 
Primiples of Sociology (1877-%). 

Anchises, king of Dardanus on 
Mount Ida, to whom Aphrodite 
Ixu’c the illustrious uEnoas. He 
was blinded by Zeus for revealing 
the cliild’s maternity. After the 
fall of Troy his son took him on his 
wanderings, until the old man died 
ill Sicily. A shrine was built to 
him at Egesta. Homer’s Iliad., the 
Homeric Hymn to Aohrodite, and 
Virgil’s Jhiekl give iiis story. 

Anchitherium, a small extinct 
ungulati;, sup]X}si;d to be one of 
the; primitive anciMtoi's of the 
horse ; inhabited Europe and N. 
America in the Mioeeni; period. 
It luul thr(;e toes on each foot; 
each tr)e nwhed the ground; the 
lateral metacarpals, represented 
in the horses by sjilint Ixmes, were 
M^ell devc‘lo])ed. 

Anchor, the iron or stwl instru- 
ment by whicjh sbiixi hold fast to 
the Inittom of the s(*a. A common 
anchor has a ‘shank,* ‘stock,’ 
‘ring,’ and two ‘arms,’ at the ex- 
tremities of whi(;h are ‘flukes’ or 
‘ palms.’ A shi]) ‘ rides ’ at anchor 
wlion it is scMiurtnl at its moorings. 
To ‘ weigh ’ anchor is to heave it 
up, in order to p.;t the ship under 
w.ay. To ‘cat* the anchor is to 
hoist it up to the cjithoad. To 
‘fish’ an anchor imwis to draw up 
its flukes to the top of tlic bows 
by a machine called a fish, in order 
to stow it after it has been ‘catted.’ 
All large ships carry several an- 
chors. A first-class battleship 
usually lias eight. In 1852 an 
Admiralty committee examined 
several now types of anchor, and 
among those most favourably re- 
ported upon were Honiball’s (or 
Porter’s), Lenox’.s, Mitcheson’s, 
Rodger’s, and Trotman’s. Later 
developments have been intro- 
duced by Rodger, Martin, Smith, 
Inglefield, Hall, and many others. 
Many of the patent anchors have 
movable instead of rigid arms; 
others are atockless, and so con- 
structed that the ring and shank 
can be drawn right into a ship’s 
hawse-hole, thus doing away with 
the necessity for catting and fish- 
ing. Anchors of various forms are 
also used for keeping buoys and 
moorings in position. Of these the 
mushroom and the screw anchor 
are well-known types^ 



Afichofage. (lO A sheltered 
positioa in which vessels may an- 
chor. In its legal sense the word 
denotes the duty levied upon ships 
coming to or lying in certain 
fbads or anchoring grounds. Such 
payment is due, in the first in- 
stant^ to the crown only, no sub- 
ject having any rights below and 
beyond, high -water mark.^ It is 
admitted as a general principle 
that vessels driven in by stress of 
weather are ^empt from anchor- 
age dues. Similar to anchorage 
are shore dues, which, under a 
special grant, are in the hands of 
a subject who has rights over a 
particular port or haven. ( 3.) Also 
applied to the terminal structure 
(natural rook or heavy masonry) 
to which the cables of a suspension 
bridge are made fast. 
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Its chief trade is lietween 61as- 
ffow and New York (since ; 
hut it now maintains in addition 
a service between the United 
Kingdom and BomW and Cal- 
cutta, and the chiet Mediter- 
ranean ports. It owns a fleet of 
thirty-seven steamers, amounting 
to 1(14,996 tons. In 1899 the line 
was made a joint-stock company. 

Anchovy encrasi- 

cholM\ a small fish belonging to 
the same family as the herring 
(Clupeidaeh found in abundance 
in the Mediterranean. It is thiTc 
the object of an important fishery, 
and, .after preservation in salt, is 
exported to all parts of the world. 
The species is widely distributed, 
and numerous other anchovies oc- 
cur in different parts of the world, 
both in temiierate and in tropical 
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Ancient Lights, 18 ee Light 
and Aib. 

Ancient Mariner, poem by 
8. T. Coleridge, published in 
Lyrical BalUids (1798). The idea 
ajipeara to have been taken from 
Captain G. Shelvooke’s Voyage 
Bound the Worfd (1767). 

Ancillon, Charles (1669-1715), 
diplomatist and historian; borii 
at Metz, where he praetisea law, 
^Settling in Berlin, be was ap- 
Ijointed a judge of the French 
refugees (1690), and superintend- 
imt of the French school. His 
works include Hintoire de VKtah- 
Immml den FrauQais BifuoUs 
dam h Brandehourg (1690), which 
determined many rrotestants to 
s(»ttle in Brandenburg; VJrrivo^ 
cahiliti de VEdit de NanUee (1688) ; 
La France intiresnie d rHablir 
VEdit de Nantes (161K)) ; and Hm- 
toire de SoNman ii. (1700). 

Ancillon, Johann Peter 
FBiBiniioH (1767“18:i7), Prussian 
statesman and author: horn at 
Berlin ; Riled (1792) the chair of his- 
tory in the military academy at 
Berlin ; was electeef (1803) a mem- 
Ikt of the Academy of Sciences, 
and aT)ix>inted historiographer 
royal ; rase to l)e (1832) Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1810 the 
(Klucation of the Crown Prince 
(afterwards King P'riedrich Wil- 
h(jlm IV.) was ontrusttjd to him. 
He wrot(5 on philosophy, history, 
and politi(5S e.o. JUvotutions du 
Systhne politique, dt V Europe de- 
puis It XV^ SUele (4 vols. 1803). , 

Ancona, (i.) Province, Italy, in 
the Marches, Ix^tween the Central 
Apemnines and the Adriatic, with 
an area of 7.56 sip m. ; pop. (1901) 
302,460. The people grow grain 
and fruit, breed silkivorms, manu- 
facture silk, paper, iron, sugar, 
Hour, lime, bricks, and leather, 
and mint^ sulphur. Chief towns, 
Ancona, .lesi, and Henigallia. The 
railway from Bolotnia to Brindisi 
skirts the sliorc. (2.) Town and 
epise. see, caji. of alxwo province, 
situated on the Adriatic, is the 
only good jxirt between Venice 
and Brindisi. The harbour is 
enclosed by tw'o fine piers, one 
of which wus built by Trajan in 
1 1 .5 A . i). Kx tension.^ to the moles 
w'ere agreed ui)on in^ 1903. The 
town is strongly fortified, and has 
a naval .arsenal. Sulphur, silk, 
and eggs are- exixirtcd. Iron and 
other mineral works, and factories 
of sugar, soap, and tallow, rgire- 
sent the chief industries. Pop. 
(1901 ) 6.5,408. Founded by Greeks 
from Syracuse^ (380 B.O.), Anoona 
was de-stniycri successively by the 
Goths and the Longobards ; mter, 
it asserted its position as an inde- 
pendent republic, until it fell into 
the hands of Pope Clement vii, 
in 1632. In 1849 the .Aitotrians 
captured it; and again in IW 
its papal defender. General La- 
monciere, was compelled to capit- 
ulate to the Piedmontese. 

B-16 



Anchors, 


rt, Common Admiralty iMtttcni ; b, Tmitnan's; tt. Smith’s atocklrwi ; d, Martin'i; 
«, lugietield's ; /, Purter'a ; fft Mushroom anchor. 


Anchor Ice, or Ground Ioe, 
ice fprmcd (rarely) at the bottom 
of rivers. The current is too 
great for the formation of ice at 
the guitaoe, but the water, re- 
tarded in the bed of the river, is 
^ngealed. When much ice has 
been formed round a stone, it lifts 
It to ,the surface ; in the Baltic 
even iron oh^us and anchors have 
floated in this way. ^Bymom's 
Meteorol, vol. xxiv. p. 40; 

0^ Thames Commissioners 

Anchorite, a recluse or her- 
mit; one who seeks to live in 
sontude, and with as little inter- 
eourse iwt^ible with his fellow- 
TEe term is speoifoally 
..a to ^he Christian antics 
.,.n3rdeontury, who established 
tItonisdvM in oaves and lonely 
places m Sgsr^ and in the adia* 
<»ntdeeBrtA. St. Antony was the 
mobt lUostrioua 
Anchor Lln^ a steamship line 
w Measnu Handyside 
^ now Henderson 

ai^ liveipool. 


seas. The adult fish measures 
from five to seven inches. Then3 
is usually a brtiod silvery band at 
the sides of the Ixxiy, oy which 
it can be easily recogniz^. An- 
chovies are taken in drift-nets and 
seines. There is also a fishery in 
the Zuider Zee. See Pilchard. 

Anchovy Pear, the fruit of a 
tree of the myrtle order, native of 
the W. Tndiijs. The leavtw, from 
two to four feet long and about 
one foot broad, are the largest of 
all dicotyledonous leaves. The 
fruit is edible, with a flavour like 
that of mango ; it is often mckled. 

Ancient Demesne. Fmglish 
manors which are mentioned in 
Domesday as belonging tohklward 
the Ckinfessor or William i. w^ere 
considered to belong in a iiecuhar 
way to the royal inheritamse, and 
were known as ancient demesne. 
Tenure in ancient demesne has 
many peculiarities, and exists 
either (a) by the custom of the 
manor, a sort of custom^y fre^ 
hqld, or (6) freehold. ^ Clnallis s 
Xaw Beal Property, 
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Ancona, Alesaandro d' (1836), 
Italian man of letters and philol- 
ogist ; born at Fm Ue b^ame 
one of the chief intermediaries 
between the Tuscan Lib<3rala and 
Cavour. In 18f^ he edited the 
newly -founded journal, La Na- 
zione; but having in the fol- 
lowing year been elected to the 
chair of Italian literature in the 
University of Pisa, he dovottd 
himself until 1900 to academic 
teaching and literary work. He 
has edited a number of early and 
rare Italian texts— Dante’s Vita 
Nu(n)a (Shid od. 1884) ; the Antiche 
Rime Volgari (1876-88), together 
with Comparetti ; a Maiiuale 
della Lett, Jtal. together 

with Bacci; edition of Campan- 


Ancren Rlwle, or The Rule 
ov Nuns, a manual of religious 
instruction written about 1210 for 
a small society of three pious 
ladies and their lay sisters, estab- 
lished at Tarente (Tarrant-Kaines 
or Kingston) in Dorsetshire. The 
book treats of devotional services, 
of the regulation of outward be- 
haviour, of avoiding temptation, 
of confession, penance, and ahar- 
ity, and of social ana domestic 
duties. The authorship has been 
attributed to Richard Poor, a 
native of Tarente, who was suc- 
cessively bishop of Chichester, 
Salisbury, and Durham, and who 
rebuilt the monastery of nuns 
founded by Ralph de Kahainas, 
son of one of William the First’s 


AiiQrra, anp. city of Galatia, 
Asia Minor; remembered chiefly 
for the fact that, when Augustus 
set up a record of the chief events 
of his life at Rome, its citisens had 
a copy of the inscription made, 
which still exists. The inscrip- 
tion (Mo7iumentum Ancyranum) 
is in Greek and Latin, and has 
been edited by Mommsen (1883), 
See (modern) Angora. 

Andagoya. Pascual db (14{^ 
1548), Spanish colonial adminis- 
trator and geographer, was the 
first to obtain information with 
regard to the empire of the Incas. 
He became governor of New Cas- 
tile in 1540, and founded the city 
of Buenaventura. His account of 
his travels (trans. by Sir C. Mark- 



ella (1864) ; has written studies on 
the Italian drama— iSfocre Raypre- 
aentazioni dei Seooli xiv., xv., e 
XVI (1872) ; Origini del Teatro in 
Italia (2nd ed. 1^11); and has 
treated of several subjects con- 
nected with Italian literature— 
7 Prccuraori di Dante (1874) ; La 
Poeaia Popplare Italiana (1878). 
Two collections of Studii apjieared 
in 1880 and 1884. 

Ancre, Baron db Lussiony, 
Marquis d’ (d. 1617), whose real 
name was Concino Concini, a 
Florentine adventurer, accompa- 
nied Maria de’ Medici to Franco 
in IW, and rOse to l)e marshal and 
chief minister of state, and ac- 
f^uired vast wealth. He was assas- 
sinated in April 1617 at the instiga- 
tion of Louis^ XIII, His corpse 
was^treated ivith great indignity, 
andhis wif e was afterwardsbumra 
at the stake as a sorceress. 


barons. Bishop Poor died at 
Tarente in 1237, and was buri^ 
in the cathedral church of Salis- 
bury. Sec Ancren Riivle, ed. 
Morton (Camden Society, 1863). 

Ancrum, vil. and par., Rox- 
burghshire, Scotland, 3l m. n.n.w. 
of Jedburgh ; 2 m. from Ancrum 
Moor, where (Feb. 17, 1645) 5,000 
English under Sir Ralph Evers 
and Sir Brian Latoun were de- 
feated by the Soots under the 
Earl of Angus and Scott of Buo- 
cleuch. ^ The exploits of the Scot- 
tish maiden Lilliard (Lillyard) in 
this battle are commemorated by 
an inscribed monument. 

Ancus Marcitts, fourth, king 
of Romo, said to have reigned 
640-616 B.C., and to have con- 
quered many Latin towns and 
transplanted their inhabitants to 
Rome. He is alsq the reputed 
founder of Ostia, 


ham) was published by the Hak- 
luyt Society (18^). 

Andalusia, or Andaluoia (cor- 
ruption of Va/ndalvsic^ so called 
from the Vandal invasion), the 
largest of the ancient divisions of 
the a. of Spain, cowrises the prov- 
inces of Almeria, Cadir., Cordova, 
Granada, Huelva, Jaen, Malaga* 
and Seville, and is physically 
divided into Upper and Lower 
Andalusia. Its chief towns are 
Cordova, Seville, and Cadiz, It 
is one of the most fertile! por- 
tions of Spain. It is drained by 
the Guadalquivir. Some of the 
highest mountains are above the 
snow-line, and from these to the 
low-lying valleys, which^w ex- 
tremely hot in summer, all vari- 
eties of climate are found. There 
are numerous gypsies {iitmoB) 
scattered throughout the prov- 
ince, and a ww deaoendants 
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Andeima 


Andalnitta 

of the Moors still survive. The 
attire of the people is very pic* 
turesque, and the women are 
renowned for their grace and 
Ijeauty. This province was visited 
in antiquity by the Phoenicians, 
wh 9 founds the colonies of His- 
palis (Seville). Gades (Cadiz), 
etc.; afterwards by the Cartha- 
ginians; and after the second 
Punic war it l)ecame a Roman 

S evince. Here were bom the poet 
lean, the erap(iror Trajan, the 
ilosopher Seneca. In the 6th 
century it was invaded by the 
Alans, Vandals, and Visigoths, 
who conquered the whole of Spain. 
Tn 711 it was subdued by the 
Moors, after the battle of Xeresde 
la Frontera. Here they founded 
the caliphate of Cordova, which 
reached the height of its power 
under the Ommiades. During 
this period Andalusia was a flour- 
ishing and thickly -populated prov- 
ince. Cordova was one of the 
chief centres in Europe for the 
arts and sciences. But after the 
extinction of the Ommiades (1031) 
it was divided between Seville, 
Cordova,, and Jaen. which were 
conquered (1238-48) by Ferdinand 
in. of Castile. Area, 33,663 sq. m. 
Pop. (1900)3,562,606. See Spain 
Andalusite, a mineral consist 

ingin gray or pink rhoml)ic^risms. 
It IS a characteristic ingredient of 
metamorphic rocks, and is often 
found in argillaceous slates into 
which a granite has been injected 
in a greatly-heated condition, al- 
tering the surrounding masses, 
and developing now minerals in 
them. Andalusite is rarely trans- 
parent Ind well coloured, but 
tine specimens come from Brazil, 
and are polishijMnd used as 
gems. 

Andaman and Nicobar, two 

groups of British islands in the Bay 
of Bengal, about 400 m. B. of India. 
The area is estimated at 1,750 sq. 
m. Total pop. (1901) of Andamans, 
24,499; of Nicobars, about 6,700. 
The capital, Port Blair, on S. 
Andaman, has a flne, well-shel- 
tered harbour. Only a small pro- 
portion of the aborigines (An- 
damanese) have become at all 
civilized, and on many of the 
i^nds, especidly the Nicobars, 
the inhabitants are still hostile to 
strangers. Their average height 
IS 4 ft. lOJ in, ; their skulls are 
mesooephalic. See E. Horace 
Man’s Aborigines of the Anda- 
Is, (1885); A. de Quatrefages’ 
lioe Pygmies (Prof. Starr’s Eng. 
trans. 18^) ; Dr. Mouatt’s Anda- 
man stumers (18fB) ; C. Boden 
KlpasS In the Andamans and 
JfwoSjkrs (1903) ; and 2^ Indian 
Antwmary (vols. xxviii. and xxx.). 
In the Indian government 
Mwblisbed a penal settlement for 
convicts at Port Blair. In 
ISOO these numbered over 11,000. 
oc^ee, cocoa, sugar-cane, 


rice, and oil seeds are grown, and 
a trade in timlier is being devel- 
oped. The islands are mentioned 
by Arab geographers in the 9tli 
century, by Marco Polo in the 
1.3th, and by Conti in the 15th. 
Lord Mayo, viceroy of India, was 
assassinated at Hopetown, on 


Andantino, l)eing a diminutive 
of andante, ought to indicate a 
slower degree of tempo; hut the 
term is sometimes used to signify 
a degree of movement leas slow 
than andante. 

Andaqui, a confederacy of In- 
dian tribes in 8. Colombia, of 
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Viper Island, 

in 1872,, while on an official tour of 
inspection. . 

Andafite(It. ‘going’), jn musical 
score, the name of an individual 
composition or of a movement ; 
also used as a time indication 
signifying a alow degree of tempo, 
but not so slow as larghetto. 


which a warlike remnant still sur- 
vives. Their ruined temples and 
rock sculpture attest a former high 
degree of civilization. 

Andenne.tn., prov. Namu^ on 
the river Meuse, Belgium. Coal 
mines; manufactures of pap^. 
^xittery, and spirits. Pop. (1900) 




Aaderleolit 

Anderlecht, tn., Bolnuxn, 
prov. Braliant, 2 m. 8.w. of Brus- 
aeU. Large cotton mills. Pop. 
(1900)47,929. 

Anderlues, tn., Belgium, prov. 
Hainault, 8 ro. w. of Charleroi. 
Pop. (1900) 9,086.. 

Andermatt, vil. in upper valley 
of the Reuss, canton Uri, Switzer- 
land ; alt. 4,7!^8 ft. ; on road over 
Furka, Oberalp. and St. Gothard 

g asses; m. from Goeschenen. 

op. (1900) 818. 

Andernach (anc. Aidunno/cwniX 
tn., pn)v. Rhineland, Prussia, on 
1. bk. of the Rhine, 11 m. N.w. of 
Coblenz; has Ronmn and modi- 
‘.Bval remains. Cigars and malt 
manufar^tured ; trade in emery 
and lava. Pop. (1900) 7,889. 



Christian Andersen, 


Andersen, Hans Christian 
(1805-75), Danish author, son of a 
shoemaker at Odense, was sent to 
school and university bv generous 
patrons. He then undertook, at 
the expense of the state, .several 
continental tours, resulting in hi.s 
Ijrilliant travel-books— viz. Skygoe- 
hilder (1831); En Digter : Bazar 
(1842), after a tour to Greece; I 
Sverrig (1849), after his visit to 
Sweden ; I Spanien (1863), a book 
alx>ut Spain. His first novels, 
all of which have been translated 
into English, were Iv'provisataren 
(1835), O.T, (18.%5), and Kun en 
Spilleimnd (1837). The first por- 
tion of the immortal Fairy Tales 
{Eventyr) came out in 1835, the 
second series appeared in 1838- 
4i the third in 1815 ; and so they 
continued to appear, at irregular , 
intervals, until the last Eventyr 
were published in 1871 “2, by 
which time they had won a 
world - wide reputation. An- 
dersen's numerous plays and 

g iems are inferior to his Tales, 
is autobiomphy, Mit Livs 
Eventyr (1855 -y 7), is of great 
interest, and perhaps the most 
naive and subjective biography 
ever written. Other works are 
BiUedhog uden BiUeder (1840); 
Ahameru8(lMi)\ De toBaremmer 
(1847) ; At vaere eller ikke vae, e 
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(1857). Several English editions 
of the Fairy Tales have been pub- 
lished. See R. N. Bain's jf, C, 
Andersen : a Biography (1895). 

Anderson, city, Madison co., 
Indiana, U.S.A., on White R., 
about 40 m. n.b. of Indianapolis. 
Pop. (1900)20,178. 

Anderson, Adam (? 1692-1765), 
Scottish political economist, for 
over forty years clerk in the South 
Sea House; published ffisL and 
Chron. Deduction qf the Origin of 
Commerce, cemtaining a Hist, of 
the Great CmmierciiU Interests of 
the Brit. Empire (1762). See Gent. 
Mag.t liii. 41-2. 

Anderson, Alexander (1775- 
1870), American wood engraver. 
His illu.strations to Bell’s Anatomy 
(70 plates) and to Shakespeare’s 
works (80 plates) are his principal 
works. See Life by Burr (1893). 

Anderson, Elizabeth Gar- 
rett (18,16), physician, wife of 
J. G. S. Andonson of the Orient 
S.S. Lino; wtw lx)m iu London; 
studied medicine at the Middlesex 
Hospital (18601 but was refused 
admission to the examinations of 
the Colleges of Physician.^ and 
Surgeons ; licensed to practise by 
the Society of ApothccariesllSGT)) ; 
rocicived the degree t)f m.d. from 
the Univewity of Paris (1870); one 
of the visiting physicians of the 
E. London Hospital for Women 
and Children (1870); eleettid to 
the first School Board for London 
(1870j I appointed senior visiting 
physician to the New Hospitu 
for \ypmen (1872-90); lecturer on 
medicine at the London School of 
Medicine for Women (1876-98), an 
institution which owes its exist- 
ence to her public-spirited efforts ; 

S resident of the E^t Anglian 
Iranch of the British Medical 
As.s(X5iation (1896-7). She has la- 
Ixmred indefati^ably to open the 
medical profession to women. 

Anderson, Sir George Wil- 
liam (1791-1857), Indian official 
and administrator; governor of 
Mauritius (1849), but transferred to 
Ceylon (1850). He was the author 
of important judicial and other 
reforms in both places. 

Anderson, James (1662-1728), 
Scottish genealogist and anti- 
quary, an Edinburgh lawyer, who 
wrote (1705) An Historical Essay 
shewing that the Croim and King- 
dom of Scotland is Imperial end 
Independent^ and edited the public 
records of Scotland, published by 
Ruddiman in 1739 under thei title 
of Diplomatum et Numismatum 
Scotiee Thesawrus. 

Anderson, James (1739-1806), 
farmer and political economist; 
bom near Edinburgh; was the 
inventor of the ’Scottish plough.’ 
In his Recreations in Agriculture 
(a jMper in monthly parts from 
1797-1802) and his Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Com Laws (1777) be 
anticipate Ricardq’s theory of 
rent. 


Aadima. 

Anderson, John (1726-96), 
founder of Anderson’s Ck>llegA 
Glasgow (1797), was professor oi 
Onental languam (1756) and of 
natural philosophy (1760) at Glas- 
gow University, where he taoght a 
clf^ of physios for working men. 
His invention of an air-bralce gun, 
refused by theBritish^verameni 
was presented to^ the National 
Convention, Paris. His Institutes 
of Physics (1786) was for some time 
a standard text-Wkr 

Anderaon,, John (1805-55), 
Scottish missionary, born in 
Galloway ; was ' sent by the 
Church of Scotland as its first 
missionary to Madras (18^7), but 
at the ‘disruption’ joined the 
Free Church. His first mission 
schcwl became the nucleus of the 
institution now known as the 
Madras Christian College. He 
died at Madras. See Braidwood’s 
True Yokefellows in the Mission 
Field (1862). 

Anderson, Joseph (1832), 
keeper (since 1870) of the Nation- 
al Museum of Antiquities, Edin- 
burgh. He edited the Orkneyinfla 
Saga (1873). His other works in- 
clude The Oliphants in Scotland 
(1879), Drummonds Ancient Scot- 
tish Weapons (1881), and papers in 
the Proc. cf the Soc. of Antiq., Scot- 
land. Rhind lecturcT in 1^9-iS 
(Scotland in Early Christian and . 
in Pagan Times, 4 vols. 1881-6), 
and again in (Early Christian 
Monuments in Scotland). 

Anderson, Miss Mart (1859), 
American actress, of English ori- 

n on her father’s side and of 

erman on her mother’s, was born 
at Sacramento in California. In 
1875 she made her first appearance 
.» J uliet at Louisville. Her success 
led to a regular, tj^ngagement. Julia 
in 2%eiruncA5ace(atavouriter61e) 
and Pauline in The Lady Lyons 
were among her parts. In 1882, 
after she had become famous in 
New York, Miss Anderaon began 
lier English career at the Lyceum. 
Her must notable impersonations 
were Perdita and Hermiono, Gal- 
atea, Pauline, and Juliet. Her 
statuof^uo beauty and her exqui^ 
site voice gave her for some years 
an almost unique position on the 
English stage. In 1889 she re- 
tire from the sta^, to marry 
Mr, Antonio F. de Navarro, In 
1896 she published a volume^of 
reminiscences, entitled A Few 
Memories. 

Anderson, Robert (1770-1833), 
Cumbrian poet, whose works OfO 
valuable for their picture of old 
countiy customs. His best poeiKis 
are, The Impatient Lass, King 
Roger, Will tmd Kate,^%m liacy 
Gray, See Fori*, with Life r“ 
fixd (1820) ; Songs Bcdm 
Cumherland, ed. by .Sidndy . 
pin (1874). 

Andersottt Wiluait (1812- 
1900), surgeop, .profa^ bf 
omy Slid suiybry 



1800), fonned a large collection of 
Chinese and Japanese paintings 
and ^gravings, afterwards be- 
^eathed to the British Museum. 
He was the author of 2%€ Pictorial 
Art* of Japan (1886); Japarme 
WooAEn^ving (1896) ; Catalogue 
oj Collection ^ Japatmt and 
Chinete Pictures in the British 
Museum ( 1 ^). 

Anderson, Sib William (18^15- 
98), enmnoer ; bom in St. Peters- 
burg ; director-general of ordnance 
factories in Britain. Author of 
Conversionqfifeat into Work(18^), 

Anderson’s College, Glasgow, 
was founded in 1797 by Prof. John 
Anderson, and has devoted itself 
chiefly to the teaching of medicine 
and the sciences. In 1886 the non- 
medical sections were mergtid in 
the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land M^ical College; and in 
18^ Anderarm’s OUege Medical 
School was incorporate. 

Anderssen, Adolf (1818-^79), 
famous chess-player, bora in Bres- 
lau, where he became (1847) master 
at the Lyceum. In 1851 he won 
the first prize at the international 
che^ tournament held in London 
during the first International Kx- 
hibition. He won other interna- 
tional contests in London (1862) 
and Baden (1870), He published 
many valuable books about cheas. 

Andersson, Karl Johan (1827- 
67), Swedish African explorer, 
who investigated the land of thti 
Damaras and Ovampeis (1850-4), 
and the Okavango R. (18^), He 
died while on an expedition to 
the Kunone R. See his Lake 
Nqam% or Discoveries in S, Africa 
(Iro), and Pie Okavango R, (1861 ). 
Life in his Notes of Travel in 
S, Africa (1875), by Lloyd. 

Andes, a mountain system 
stretching along the w. side of the 
continent of S. America, from the 
mountains and plateaus of Costa 
Rica to Tierra del Fuego, and 
perhaps connected by the Burd- 
wood Bank with the volcanoes of 
Graham Land. In its middle sec- 
tion it is divided into two main 
chains —that on the E. being 
known generally as the Andes, 
and that on the w. as the Cordil- 
Its total length i.s consider- 
ably over 4,000 n^ and its greatest 
development in Peru and Bolivia, 
where, between the transverse 
ndsea of Vfleanota (lat. 14® SO' s.) 
and of Lipea (lat. ^ 30' s.), it 
expands to a breadth of 500 m., 
^closing between its E. and W. 
por^llerai!plateausl%000tol4,000 
ft. above sea-level. North of the 
VuMnota range the E. Cordillera 
m been erodra by affluents of the 
Ucayali, and to the w. of this 
great basin is a confused group of 
mnges, amongwhioh runs the Alto 
Ma|^cm,.o^pper Amazon. The 
W . Cordillera, between lat. 231* and 
r 41^ B., dSIc^s Md escarp- 
went to Ae Padfic littor^ but 
gnulgally deoreases in height 
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northwards. On entering Ecuador 
the Andes consist of a single broad 
chain, which bifurcates in the prov- 
ince of Loj^ and thence to tlie 
borders of Colombia the system 
is again corapased of two cordil- 
lera^ united by transvei'se ridges, 
and including lofty basins ^000 to 


Aadea 

from a coast range, the Sierra do 
Baudo, with an average clovatitm 
of 3,000 ft., which is continued 
across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The E. Cordillera of Colombia, or 
Cortlillera of B(wota, a third divi- 
sion, branches oft near the frontier 
of Ecuador, At first only a low 



10,000 ft. above soa-levcl. These 
cordilleras are continued in the 
Westernaud Central Cordillerasof 
Colombia, which include between 
them the great longitudinal valley 
of the Cauca R. The last-named 
range is the loftier, containing 
many peaks over 16,000 ft. in al- 
titude. The long valley of the 
Atratoseparatestne W. Cordillera 


watershed between the basin of 
the Magdalena and those pf the 
Amazon and Orinoco, it rises to 
over 16,000 ft. in the peak Suma 
Paz, and runs N.w. to ramplona, 
whence it is continued V»y the Cor- 
dillera dc Merida in Venezuela. 

Near Santa Cruz dc la Sierra, 
in Bolivia, the Eastern Cordillera 
makes a great bend to the s.s.w.; 




crossing the Upper Piloomayo, 
and app^ring as the Sierra de la 
Huerta in the Argentine province 
of San Juan, it terminates in the 
hills of T^encoso in San Luis. In 
the Famatina ijcak (Argentine 
province of Rioja) it rises to a 
height of 20,(580 ft. Another 
(central) range of isolated peaks 
and volcanic cones rises in lat. 17“ 
30", E. of Oruro in Bolivia, and 
divides the great plateau of Titi- 
caca and Poopo into two sections. 
Thq Andes preserve their plateau 
character down to Aconcagua 
(alx>ut 32° SO' B.), enclosing the 
great dreary Puna (high plain) 
of Atacama; thence to 41° SO' s. 
lat. they consist of a single chain. 
South of Lake Nahuel-huapi they 
no longer constitute the water- 
shed, but are crovssed by numerous 
rivers rising fn)m an elevation to 
the K., from which in some cases 
the water runs to both oceans; 
and finally they t)ass through the 
islands of the Tierra del Fuogo 
orchijxjlago to Cape Horn. 

The Andes are built up of Ar- 
chsean, Palteozoic, and Cretaceous 
rocks, with some Jurassic strata 
and porphyritic rocks in tho w. 
range. They appear to have been 
folded in Tertiary times, tho Ce- 
taceous rocks being involved in 
the fokls. Probably the W. Cor- 
dillera is more recent than the E. 
Cordillera. Many volcanoes are 
still active. Andesite lavas fill 
the basins of Ecuador, where the 
grandest group of volcanoes in 
the whole chain is found, among 
which are Cotopaxi (19,613 ft.), 
Sangay (17,460 ft.), and others; 
these lavas also compose the large 
mass of Aconcagua, which rises 
to 23,080 ft, the highest ixiint 
of the S, American continent. 
Many of the highest peaks are 
covered with ^)erpetual snow, and 
glaciers are still found in the s. 

In Peru theW. Cordillera forms 
a formidable liarrier to traffic, 
while farther s., between lat. 
23° and 32^ there is no pass 
lower than 12,000 ft. In lat 32° 
33' is the Uspallata Pass, or La 
Cumbre (11,600 ft.), now crossed 
by the railway (alt. 12,340 ft) from 
Biienos Ayres, in Argentina, to 
Valparaiso ; and at 36'* tho Plan- 
chon (10,000 ft.). In Ecuador and 
S. Colombia the passes are of 
about the same height. The 
Guayaquil and Quito Railway 
crosses the Andos at an altitude 
of 10,800 ft. at T s. lat. This rail- 
road connects the Port of Guaya- 
quil with Quito, the capital of 
Ecuador, and after climbing the 
Andes extends on the plateau for 
about 200 m.^ tapping the agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth of Ec- 
u^or and S. Colombia. Besides 
the peaks already mentioned, Illi- 
mani (22,200 ft.) and Illampu, or 
Sorata, e. of Lake Titicaca, are 
among the most prominent—thc 
latter, according to Sir Martin 


Conway’s estimate, exceeding 
23,000 ft., and therefore rivalling 
Aconcagua. Chiral)orazo, in Ec- 
uador, rises to 20,475 ft. above sea- 
level, and Tupungato, s. of Acon- 
cagua, to 21,550 ft. Other railways 
across tho Andes are the line 
(highest alt. 16,6^ ft.) which con- 
nects Oruro in Bolivia with Anto- 
fagasta in Chile ; another, farther 
B.. connects La Concepcion in 
chile with various places in Argen- 
tina, crossing in aoout ST s. Tat.; 
another climlis up (alt. ft.) 
from Mollendo to I^ke Titicaca ; 
yet another in Peru, from Lima up 
towards Ayocucho. See Hottners 
^ Die Anden des W, Cohmhien* (in 
Peterrmnn^s Mitt,, 18^3) ; Whym- 
jier’s Travels amongst the Great 
And€SoftheEquator{l^2) ; Wolffs 
Geoorafia y Geoloyia del Ecuador 
(1^) ; Forbes’s ‘ The Geology of 
Bolivia and Southern Peru’ (in 
Q, Jour, qf the Oeol, doc,, vol.'x vii. ) ; 
Hettiier, in Verhandl. der Oesell, 
plr Erdkundezu Berlin, vol. xvi. ; 
Conway’s The Bolivian Andes 
(1901); Fitzgerald’s The Highest 
A??-d#?s(1899); Steffen’s ‘On Recent 
Explorations in the Patagonian 
Andes south of 41° S. Lat.’ (S, G,M , , 
vol. xiii. ); Moreno’s ‘ Explorations 
in Patagonia’ {Geog, Jour,, Jiily- 
Dcc. 1899); Church’s *S. America: 
an Outline of its Physical Goog.’ 
(Geog, Jour,, Jan.-Junc 1901), 
Andes, Los. ( i. ) A territory of 
Argentina, consisting of the part 
of the Puna do Atacama assigned 
to Argentina by arbitration in 
1899, Area, 21,990 sq. ni.; pop. 

a 1,149. (2.) A district of the 
lie of Venezuela, 14,720 sen 
m. in ai-ea, and pop. (1894) 363,388. 
(3.) Town, Chile, prov. of Acon- 
cagua, 18 m. S.E. of San Felipe. 
Pop. 4,600. 

Andesite, a crystoJlino igneous 
rock, occurring^ mostly in lava 
flows, but sometimes in dykes and 
veins. It consists principally of 
plagiocl^ felspar, and is often 
porphyritic, showing large crystals 
of felspar scattered through a fine- 
grained ground mass, usually of 
small ^ felspar crystals, but often 
containing much glassy matter. 
In addition to felspar other min- 
erals are present, as mica (biotite), 
hornblende, augite, and hyiier- 
stheno; these give their names 
to the fou^rincipal varieties of 
andesite. Tlio augite and hyper- 
sthene varieties especially are 
dark brown or black, and often 
become brown or red on weather- 


ing, from oxidation of tho iron 
they contain. Andesite rocks are 
perhaps tlie commonest lavas in 
the world. In Scotland they com- 

g ^se most of the Cheviots, Ochils, 
entlands, and Sidlaws ; in Eng- 
land they form much of the Lake 
District. They are common in 
Wales and Ireland, Hungary, and 
N. America, and include moat of 
the recent volcanic rocks of the 
Andes, whence theinnama 


Atidljam tn., prov. Fergana, 
Russian Centra Asia, on the 
1. bk. of the Syr Daria, 160 m. E. 
of Tashkend ; alt. LdOO ft. : ter- 
minus of branch of the Trans- 
caspian Ry. (completed 1899); was 
the scene of a Mohammedan out- 
break (1898). It is famous for its 
gardens, and grows and manufac- 
tures cotton. Pop. (1897) 46,6^. 

Andira, a genus of papilio- 
naceous planti^ mostly tropical 
American trees. The bark of A, 
inermis and A, retusa contains 
purgative and emetic substances ; 
the pith of A, araroba provides 
tho ^Goa powder,’ or enrysaro- 
binum, used as a remedy for cer- 
tain skin diseases. 

Andirons, or Fibe-doqb, the 
supports on which are laid the logs 
of wood burned in open hearths. 

Andkhui, or Andkhoi, tn., 
Afghanistan, about 80 m. w. of 
Balkli, on trade route between 
Afghani.stan and Bokhara. Pop. 
about 15,000. Formerly subject to 
Bokhara, it was devastated by 
Mohammed Khan in 1840, after 
which it came under Afghan con- 
trol. Its cliinate is such that tho 
Persians call it ‘ hell on earth.’ 

Andocides (439-^ b.c.), one of 
the ten Attic oratora; a man of 
influential position at Athens, and 
of oligai*chical symiiathies. Tn 
415 B.c. he was accused of Wing 
concerned in the mutilation of 
the Hermae ; ho turned informer, 
but had to leave Athens. He was 
banished three times afterwards, 
and diwi in exile. Three genuine 
8peeche.s of great historical im- 
portance are extant: the best edi- 
tions are (text only) Blass (1881) 
and Lipsius (1890); (with notes) 
Hickie’s De Mysteriis (1886), and 
Marchant’s De Reditu ( 1 ^). See 
Jebb’s Attic Ora/tors (1^6). 

Andorra (Ar. Al Darreu, ‘a 
wooded plime’), a small independ- 
ent republic on the Spanish side 
of the Pyrenees, between the 
French dop. of Aribge and tho 
Spanish prov. of Lerida, with an 
area of 175 sq. m. When Louis 
le D^Wnnaire besieged Urge^ the 
inhabitants of Anaorra assisted 
him against the Saracens (806 
A.D. ) ; Louis, therefore, gave them 
self-government, reserving certain 
rights, which were subsequently 
transferred to tho Counts of Foix, 
and passed by inheritance to the 
BourT)on3. The tithes and other 
dues were granted to the bishop 
of Urgel. On the N. side bridle- 
paths lead into France, by which 
the valley of the Aribge and the 
town of Ax -les- Thermos are 
reached. The country lies high, 
from 3,000 ft. to peaks of 10,000 ft. 
There is still a large quantity of 
timber, which is an important 
source of revenue to the. mhabit- 
ants. The arable land is rich, but 
limited in extent. Cultivation is 
pushed up the mountain aides: 
rye and bsfley, tobacco, vmes» and 
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v^tables are grown. Pines, 
fUSi oaks, poplars, and beeohes, 
scented boxwood, the rose, ane> 
mono, narcissus, clematis, crocus, 
and cowslip are amoi^ the flora. 
The country is rich in iron and 
lead, but the mines are very little 
worked, and the cost of transport 
would be a great hindrance to 
their development, for there is 
no carriage road into the republic. 
There are hot mineral spnngs at 
Las Bscaldas and elsewhere. The 
chief wealth consists of herds of 
cattle, mules, sheep, goats, and 
pigs. Horse-breeding is an im- 
portant industry, and an exten- 
sive contraband trade is carried 
on with France and Spain. The 
Andorrana about 6,0()() in num- 
ber, are of Spanish race. Catholics 
in religion, and speak a dialect of 
Catalan. They are poor, orderly, 
and industrious. They are gov- 
erned by a council of 24 members, 
elected by the six parishes. Each 
of the suzerains is represented by 
a mguier (vicar). The bishop’s vi- 
guier holds office for three years, 
and the French viguicr for life. 
The viguiers and the judge of 
appeals constitute the supremo 
court. Trie only tax is the quintidt 
an annual tribute of £38 to the 
French goveniment. and about 
half that sum. together with cer- 
tain tithes in kind^ to the bishop 
of IJrgoL The capital is Andorra 
la Vella (Old Andorra), a small 
town of 800 inhabitants, 11 m. 
from XJrgel. See Deverell’s Val- 
ley of Andorra (188(5); Smith’s 
‘Andorra* 189.^); Osona’s 

La Repuhlica d* Andorra (1896); 
and Spender’s Through the High 
Pyrenees (1^98). 

Andover, mimic, bor. and 
mrkt. tn., Hampvshire, England, 
m. N.w. of Southampton ; has 
iron works and manufacture of 
agricultural implements. There 
are traces of ancient earthworks 
in the vicinity. Pop. (1901) 6,609. 

Andrada e Sylva, Bonifacio 
JosA DE (1763-1838), one of the 
founders of Brazilian indeiiend- 
ence, was bom at Santos, near 
Kio Janeiro. In 1819, he took a 
prominent part in the declaration 
of independence, and held the 
portfolios of^ the interior and of 
loroign affairs. His democratic 
tendencies led to his exile to 
France (1823-9). On the alidica- 
tion of Pedro t, (1^1) he under- 
took the education of the Prince 
Imperial (Pedro n.). He was 
the author of Poesias dAinerim 


Ht^rassyiGruLA, Count(1823- 
M), Hungarian statesman ; bom at 
^mplin, which he represented 
m the Presburg Diet (1847-8). 
During the ‘year of revolution* 
he espoused the popular cause, 
and was exiled, spending the 
years 1849-57 in France and Eng- 
Iwd. Under the amnesty. of. 
3357 lie returned to his native 


tod, ^d was elected a member 
of the Diet in 1860, where he sup- 
ported the policy of DeAk, and 
became (1867) premier and minis- 
ter of national defence. The civil 
and political emancipation of the 
Jews, and the reorganization of 
the Hnnved or national militia, 
were the principal acts of his ad- 
ministration. in November IWl 
he btjcame foreign minister for 
Austria and chancellor of Austria- 
Hungary. In the diplomatic 
transactions which preceded tlie 
Russo-Turkish war, and in the 
negotiations which led to th(^ 
Berlin Conference, he took a 
prominent part; and the ‘An- 
drassy Note* of 1876 was one of 
numerous efforts mtule to avoid 
war. At the Berlin CJongress 
(June 1878) he succeeded in ob- 
taining, for Austria, the occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
After the conclusion of the Austro- 
Gcnnan tw^aty of alliance, he rev 
signed, and reniainetl in reti remen t 
for the rest of his life. See Kakay’s 
Count Julius Andrasey (1879). 

Andr^, or Andhf.as, Bkrnard 
(c. 1600), poet and historian, bom 
at Toulouse; came to England 
with Henry vn., by whom he was 
made p<jet laureate. He wrote a 
life of the king in Latin and some 
poems in French. See G ainlner’s 
Memorials ^ Henry viu 

Andrdi John (1761-80), major 
in the British army, was born, in 
London, where his father, a Swiss, 
hod aottlf5d as a merchant. In 1774 
he joined the British army in 
America. In 178(K when the 
American general, Benedi(;t Ar- 
nold, in <x>mmand of the works 
at West Point, overtures to 
surrender to the Bri tish, Andr4 wjis 
chosen to negotiate with him ; but 
he was apprehended as a spy, and 
after being tried by a military 
board convoked by Washington, 
was banged at Tappantown, Oct. 

2, 1780. The British army went 
into mourning for him, and in 
1821 his remains were brought to 
England and deposited in West- 
minster Abbey, where a monu- 
ment was rais(»d to his mcmuiry. 
See the lAJe by Sargent (1861) ; 
Lo8amg*a Two Spies (1886). 

Andrd, Louis .Joseph N icol as, 
bom at Nuits (C6te d’Or), Mar. 

3. 1838; distinguished himself in 
the Franco-German war; became 
director of the firing course, 
head of the Polytechnic (military) 
School, general of division, and, 
in succession to General de Galli- 
fet, Minister of War. An ener- 
getic republican, he resolutely op- 
posed tne clerical and so-called 
nationalist intrigues which for 
the past twenty-five years had 
made headway in the army, and 
in November 1904 was the aubje^ 
of bitter attacks in the French 
Chamber. The charge against 
him was that of countenancing 
delation in the military academies, 
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and in reference to the promotion 
of officers, Vepublicans being pre- 
ferred and clericals kept nack. 
On November 4, Andrd aefended 
himself in a speech of two hours* 
length, and feeling rose so high 
that a nationalist deputy struck 
him twice in the face. Ho re- 
signed on November 15, and was 
succeeded by M. Berteaux. 

Andrea d’Agnolo (1487'ir)31), 
emailed Anduka del Sarto, ‘the 
tailor,* from liis fathoris trade (his 
monogram of two inverted A’s led 
to the misnomer Vannucchi). ato 
Andrea rknza Errobi, ‘the fault- 
less,’ an Italian painter, wn.s the 
chief Florentine colourist of the 
IGth century. His delicate colour- 
ing is conspicuous in the Ma- 
donna di San Francesco in the 
Uffizzi Gallery at Florence (1.617). 
His pupil, Vasari, relates that 
Andr(»a was a pupil of Piero di 
Cosimp, the housemate of Fran- 
eia Bigio; that he studied the 
frescoes of Masaccio and Ghir- 
landaio, th(i frescoes of Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci: 
and that he learned light ana 
shade from Fra Bartolommeo. In 
1518 ho went to France to paint 
tlie fine Charity (Louvre) and the 
Pktd ( Vienna) for Francis i. The 
following year, his wife —the 
beautiful model for his Madonnas 
—induced him to return to Flor- 
enc(5 and break his engagement to 
the king ; but the story of the em- 
bezzlement of money given him 
by Francis to purchase pictures is 
questioned since the discovery of 
tbe king’s accounts. His wife’s 
influence on his art was lianeful. 
When her extravagance had re- 
duced him to indigence she de- 
serted him, and finally he died of 
the plague. A full conception of 
his power can be obtained only 
by a study of the fine series of 
frciicotjs in Florence, in Santi.ssima 
Annunziata, in the convent of 
St. Salvi, and especially the mono- 
chrome series in the cloister of the 
Scalzo, painted in 1614. His pic- 
tures are in the large European 
galleries; the National Gallery, 
Lond(jn, has two examples, ife 
Crowe and Oavalcaselle’s Paint- 
ing in Italy (1864-66); Guinness’s 
Andrea del Sarto (1899); Swin- 
burne’s Essays cmd Studies (1875) : 
Browning’s poem ‘Andrea del 
Sarto’ in Men and Women (1855). 

Andrea, Johann Valentin 
(16^1654), poet and theological 
writer, was born at Herrcnberg 
in Wiirteniberg. He travelled 
through Geimany, Italy, and 
France as tutor to certain young 
noblemen, and became one of 
most learned men of his age. His 
numerous writings in Latin and 
German are directed against the 
hair-splitting jxjdantry of the 
erudite and the clergy (Twrlo, 
1616). He pictured a state based 
on Christian principles (Ch/Hs- 
tiamopolis, 1619), after satirizing 
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the present condition of society 
(M€nippuSyV^Vi\ Gcistliche Kurz- 
weil, 1619, a collection of poems). 
See Heraer^s A.'s Dichtungm 

i l786); his own Autobiography 
iSb) ; and Gliiklor’s Life of him 
1886). 

Andrew* Laurkntius (1480- 
1662), Swedish i-eformer, lived for 
some time at H<.>me and at Leip- 
zijf. As arclideaoon of Streng- 
niis, he won Gustavus I. to the 
princi pies of tlie I'ef t»rination . He 
ftulwequently l^ecame chancellor, 
and Huixjrintended the translation 
of the Scriptures into Swedish, 
publisheti in 1526. Having en- 
raged thti king by resisting the 
secularization of the clmrch, he 
was charged with failing to dis- 
chjse his knowledge of a conspir- 
acy against him, and was con- 
demned to death (1540), but was 
reprieved, and sentenced instead 
to pay a heavy tine. 

Andreas, a fine old English 
poem, ascribtxi by some t(j Cyne- 
wulf. Tlio poem doacribes the 
delivery of St. Matthew tiut of 
the hands of the Merinedoiiian 
cannibals by St. Andrew, who is 
first martyred, then miraculously 
healed, and finally converts his 
murderers. It is based ultimately 
on a Greek ‘Acts of Andrew and 
Matthew.’ Itssea-pieciesareunsur- 
passed even in Old English }xx)try . 
See text with glossary (Arnold); 
also Stopford Brooko^s Eng, Lit, 
to tlie Norman Conquest (18lfe). 

Andrde, Salomon August 
(1854-97), Swedish aeronaut and 
explorer, born at Grenna; was 
for some time head engineer at 
the Swedish patent office. Aftt'r 
makin£[ several balloon journeys, 
he decided to attempt to reach 
the North Polo by such means. 
On July 11, 1897, he startijd from 
Dane’s Island, Spitzbergon, with 
two companions, Strindberg and 
Fraeiikel, in a balloon of 6,000 
cubic metres. Several of tlie 
buoys which were carried have 
since been found, two with dis- 
patches dated July 11; but a 
message sent by carrier-pigeon, 
and dated two days later, was the 
last authentic news of the ex-, 
plorers. See Lachambre’s AndWe 
md his Balloon (1898), and Century 
Mag,^ New Series, vol. xxxiii. 

AndreinI, Giovanni Battista 
(167fihl650), Italian poet of the 
early 17th century, from whose 
drama of Adamo (Milan, 1613) 
Milton seems to have takeri'sug- 
gestions for Paradise Lost 
Andrdossy, Antoinb Fran- 
cois, OoMTB 1/(1761-1828), French 
general and diplomatist; bom 
at Oastelnaudary in Languedoc ; 
served^ with Bonaparte in Egypt 
as chief of brigade; returned 
with him to France, and sup- 
port him at the revolution 
ojf 18th Brumaire; was sucoes- 
aiveiy ambassador at London, 
Vienna, and Constantinople ; was 


elected to the Academy in 1826; 
became deputy for Aude in 1827. 
He published military memoirs 
and scientific works, including 
Hist, dAi Canal dnb Midi (1800), Con- 
stanlinople et UBosphore de 2%race 
pendmt ISU-U et 18it6 (1828). 

Andrew, the first called of 
Christ’s disciples, was the brother 
of Peter. lie btdemged to Beth- 
saida, and had been a follower of 
John the Baptist. Tradition has 
it that he preached in Scythia, 
Macedonia, etc., and that ho waa 
crucified at Patrie, in Achaia,, on 
an X-shajxid enjss. The festival 
of St. Andrew in tlie Greek and 
Roman ChurchtJS falls on Nov. 

Ho is thp patron saint c^f 
Scotland, and is held in high re- 
gard in Russia as having evan- 
geliz(»d that muntry. See Malan’s 
Condicts oj the Holy Apostles (1871). 

The St. Andrew’s (3ros« is a 
diagonal cross of saltire, wliite 
on a blue ground, whicli formed 
the Sct)ttish national fiag from an 
early date. On the union with 
England (I7f»7) it wiis incorpo- 
rated with the cross of St. Georg<i, 
and on the union with Irelaml 
w'ith the cross of St. Patrick. (See 
Flag.) 

The Russian Order op St. An- 
drew was founded (1698) by Peter 
the Great. The badge consists of 
the Russian double eagle in black 
enamel, bearing on its breast a St, 
Andrevy’s cross, and surmounted 
by ail imperial crown. It has a 
blue ribbon, and is worn on state 
occasions , suspended from a col- 
lar of shields and ovals. It is 
one of the highest orders in the 
Russian empire, and is bestowed 
only on members of the imperial 
family, on princes, and on gener- 
als who already hold other impor- 
tant orders. The Scottish Order 
of the Thistle is also called St. 
Andrew. 

Andrew, kings of Hungary, 
(i.) Andrew i. (1046-^), suc- 
ceeded Peter the German, and 
engaged in war with Germany 
till 1062. He attempted to intro- 
duce Christianity into his king- 
dom, ^ but was dethroned and 
killed by his brother Bela in 10^. 
(3.) Andrew ii., reigned 1205-36, 
conducted a crusade tp the Holy 
Land at the instigation of the 
Pc^ in 1217. On his return in 
he issued his Golden Bull 
which became the basis of the 
rights of the Hungarian nobles. 
(3«) Andrew hi. (1290-1301) 
succeeded to the throne after 
the murder of Ladislaus iii., but 
was opposed by the Duke of 
-^Austria and by the Pope, who 
claimed Hungary as a fief of the 
church, and put forward Carles 
Martel son of Charles ll., king of 
Nimles, as his nominee. Andrew 
def^ted them both in 1291. The 
son of Charles Martel later seised 
a j^tion of Hungary, and hcAd it 
tin the death of Andfpw in ISQl*. , 


Andrew^ John Albion (1818- 
671 American statesman; prto- 
ti^ law in Boston; heesme a 
prominent anti-slavery advocate, 
and was elected to the Massaohu-; 
setts legislature (1868); two years 
later was appointed delegate to 
the Republican National (^ven- 
tion at Chicago. He was repub- 
lican governor of Massachusetts 
(1861-6), and distinguished him- 
self as one of the most active ‘ war 
governors.’ 

Andrewes, Lanoblot (1655- 
1626), English scholar and divine ; 
bom at Barking ; became m^aster 
of Pembroke HaU, Cambridge; 
appointed dean of Westminster 
(1601) ; took part in the Hampton 
Court Conference and in the pre- 
paration of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible ; and was suc- 
cessively bishop of Chichester 
(160.5 , Ely (1609), and Winchester 
( 1 G18). His writings are preser ved 
in tlie Library of AnglO’Catholie 
2%eology^ 1841-64. See Isaac- 
son’s Bxact Narrative of the lAfe 
and Death qf Bishop Andrewes 
(1660); A. T. Russelrs Life and 
Works of Lancelot Andrewes 
(1863); R. W. Church’s Essay 
in Masters in English Theology 
(1877); Alex. Whyte’s Lmcelot 
Andrems and his Private Devo- 
turns (1896). 

Andrews, Elisha Benjamin 
(184^ chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska. IT.S.A. ; president 
of Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio (1876-9); professor of homi- 
letics and ijastoral theology at 
Newton Theological Institution 
(1879-82) professor of political 
economy in Brown University till 
1888, and president there (18^98) 
superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago (1898-1900) ; represont^ the 
United States on the Mone- 
tary Conference at Brussels (1892), 
being a strong advocate of inter- 
national bimetallism. He has 
published Brief Institutes of Con- 
stitutional HistorVi English and 
American (1886); Institutes of 
Economics (1889) ; History of me 
United States cm). 

Andrews, James Pettit (17^- 
97), English antiquary and his- 
torian ; wrote a History tf Qrea/t 
Britain, connected wi^ the Chro- 
nolwy cfEuropeilTdi^^ eaohpttfe 
of Sntish history being faced by 
a page of contemporaneduB Euro- 
pean history ; also a continuation 
of Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain 
(1796). 

Andrews, Thomas (1813-85), 
chemist; bom at Belfast; ap 
pointed president of the NotvA- 
em College (18461 professor of 
chemistry in Queen’s College 
(1845-79); pnbliwed important 
researohefi into the heat evolved' 
and absorbed in cliemioak cbm* 
binationa and in connection with 
the liq^uefaotipn of aam, See ma 
Scienhfie Pap^s^ mth ^ Memair^ 
by Tan and C^m Brown (IWl ^ 
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Andrews, Thomas (1847), Eng- 
lish engineer and metallurgical 
obemist, proprietor of Wortley 
Iron Worksand Wortley Silkatone 
Colliery; hsa made extensive re- 
aearobes in metallurgy and phys- 
ics, and on the influence of cli- 
matio and other conditions upon 
metals. 

Andrla, tn. and epiac. see, prov. 
Bari, Italy, 8 m. from the Adria- 
tic, and 34 ni, by rail w. of Bari. 
Manufactures of majolica and 
olive oil. Pop. (1901) 49,967. 

Andrieux, FuANgois Guil- 
laume Jean Stanislas (1759- 
1833jy French author of the first 
empire, professor (1814) in tht^ 
OoUbge de France, and iierpetual 
neoretary (1829) of the Academy. 
He published several graceful and 
witty comedies- c.t^. Lea Etourdin 
(17w), Lcl hoirU WAntmil (1^)4), 
and La GonUdimne (1816). lixs 
place among the minor poets of 
nisday is secured by his contcfi ■ 
Jj€ Mminter de Sana Souoi (1797), 
La Promenade de FinSlon, etc. 
See Taillandier*s Notiee sur la Vie 
et k» Ouvragea d* Andrieux (1850' ; 
Sainto-Beuve’s Portraits Litte- 
rotrcfl, vol. i. ; Legouvd’a Smre- 
mra(1886). 

Andro, or Andros, most north- 
erly isl. of the Cyclades, Grecian 
archipelag(j, s. of Eubcea. Cap. 
Andro, on K. <;oast. Silks and 
carpets. Pop. (1896) 18,809 ; area, 
1.56 sq. m. 

Androclus, or Andkocles, a 
Roman slave who, according to 
Auluft Gellius, was thrown mt<j 
the arena, where a lion, let Icxxso 
upon him^ appearwl to recognize 
him, and licked his hands, liiq uiry 
showed that Androclus had run 
away from his master in Africa, 
and when he had taken refuge in a 
cave, a lion entered in great pain 
and held out his paw to him. An- 
droclns drew out the thorn which 
caused the pain, and for some time 
lived with the lion, but was cap- 
tured and brought to Rome. He 
was set free, and used to load his 
lion about Rome. 

Andromache, daughter of 
Eetiox^ hing of Cilioian Thebes, 
and wife of Hector to whom she 
bore* Astyanax. Ko modern de- 
scription of conjugal affection ex- 
oekithe picture given by Homer 
of the relationa existing between 
her and her husband ; and the pas- 
sages in the Iliad which describe 
her parting with him, her grief 
at the sight of his fa^ and her 
huaent over his funeral, are un- 
equalled for pathos in all litera- 
ture. After the fall of Troy her 
son wad oast from the walls and 
mlM, and die became the captive 
cf Ni^ptOlconus, son of Achilles, 
^d;aeooinpamed him to Greece. 
She afteriMurds married Helenus, 
brother of Hootor, who ruled over 
ChamiH^ TheiZwaofHomerand 
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Andromache, a British second- 
clm cruiser, launched 1890. The 
ship-name is associated with Rixl- 
ney^s victory off IjtiH Haintes is- 
lands (1782), capture of an Algerine 
corsair (1797), San Sebastian (1813). 
capture of the Travc (1813 , and 
China (1834-6). 

.Andromeda* daughter of Ceph- 
cus, king of Ethiopia, and Cajsaio- 
}xiia. As her mother that 

m beauty Andromcxla excelled the 
Nereids, Poseidon sent astsa mon- 
ster to ravage the country. Tht^ 
oracle of Ammon prescrirxxl that 
Andromeda shoula b*; given uj) to 
the monster to save her (‘ountry ; 
but Perseus tunud it tosbrne with 
the Gorgon’s he:id, and saveil 
her, and afterwards married luir. 
After death she was phuxxl among 
the stars. The story is told in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Six; also 
C. Kingsley’s Hnutrs (1856). 
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The Cmistelfation Andromeda, 

Andromeda, one of the Ptole- 
maic constellations, forming, with 
Cepheus, Cassiopeia, and Perseus, 
a group of prehistoric antiquity. 
Three stars of about the st^cond 
magnitude --Ali»heratz, Mirach, 
and Almaach—mark severally the 
head, the girdle, and the foot of 
the mythical henmie, Alpheratz, 
or a Andromedfle, ^ Cassiopelse, 
and y Pegasi (Algenib). being 
aligned on the equinoctial eolure, 
are called the ‘Three Guides.’ 
Almoach, or 7 Andnmicdffi, is a 
triple star, composed of an orange 
primary, attended by a revolving 
pair tint^ emerald and azure. 
In its vicinity is situated the 
radiant point of the Andromeda 
meteors, the lost conspicuous 
.shower of which occurred Nov. 
23, 1892. The great nebula near 
7 Andromedee was familiar to A1 
Shfi in the 10th century, but the 
first telescopic view of it was ob- 
tained Dec. 15, 1612, by. Simon 
Marius, who compared it to a 
candle shining throu^ horn. A 
pbot^nraph taken by Dr. Roberts 
m 18^ di^osed it as.a vast spiral 
structure. Close to its nucleus a 
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temporary star rose to 0*5 magni- 
tude in August 188^ then in six 
months faded to extinction. The 
nebulfl. emits white light, giving a 
continuous specjtrum, thought to 
1x3 interrupted by bright.and dark 
lines of undetennined origin. The 
sjxictrum, on the other hand, of 
tlie biaunular nebula (N.G.C. 766S) 
is almost purely ga^us. Pro- 
fessor Keeler determined for this 
singular object in 1899 a motion of 
iipproatfh to the eartli at the rate 
of seven miles a sticond. 

Andromeda, a genus of the 
heatli orxler ; mostly shrubby 
phints. 'I’he only British species 
is A. Wz/o/m (marsh Andromcxla), 
fo\ind in ix^at Ixzgs in Scotland and 
in the north of England, but ranL 
The pink flowt'rs am ix^ndulous, 
large, and heathlike. The whole 
plant is ])oi.son<jus, and dangerous 
near pjisturago. 

Andronicus I., Comnknus 
(? 1112 85), EiniTemr of Constan- 
tinople ; son of Isaiu;, and grand- 
S(jn of Alexius r. He was regent 
during the minority of Alexius ll., 
whom he assassinjited. 1 f e seized 
the throne, but was killed in a 
popular iusurnsetion, and Isoaii 
Angelus was unide emperor. 

Andronicus II., Pal/Koloouh 
THE Ph.DKK, Emperor of Constan- 
tinople (1*283-132}^, whoso antag- 
onism to the Roman Church 
brought alx)ut his excommunica- 
tion in 1307 by Pope Clement V. 
He tried in vain to stop the ad- 
vance of tlto Turks ill Asia, and 
was dethroned by his nephew, 
Andronicus ill., in 1.328. Ho died 
in 1332, in a monastery near Ad- 
rianople. 

Andronicus III., Pal^eoloqus 
THE Younobu, Empror of Con- 
stantinople (1328-41). During his 
rcigii the Turks concpiered all his 
territories in Asia to the Bos- 
ixirus; and in Europe, Stephen 
HI. (TJro.sh, king of Servia), and 
Stephen iv. (Dushan), his succe.s- 
sor, conquered Bulgaria and the 
greater part of Mociedonia. 

Andronicus IV„ Pal/bolo- 
OUR, Emiieror of Constantinople 
0377-9), eldest son of John V., 
Palffiologus, dethroned his father 
in 1377, who, however, recovered 
the throne in 1.379 witli the aid of 
tlie Turks. Ho died in 1386. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, a peri- 
patetic philosopher, who lived at 
Rome about 58 ».c. He made 
known to the Romans the works 
of Aristotle ; none of his own 
writings are extant. 

Andronicus, Liviuh, the ear- 
liest Roman poet, was of Greek 
birth. lie was the author of trag- 
edies, comedies, and hymns, of 
which only fragments are extant; 
he also translated the Odyssey into 
Latin Saturnian verse. 

Andronicus Cyrrhestes, the 
builder of the famous octagonal 
tower at Athens generally known 
as the Temple of the Winds. 
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Andros* Sir Edmund (1637- 
1714), governor of New York from 
1674^1. In 168() he was appointed 
governor of New England, and. 
on the revocation of tne colonial 
charters, made himself very un- 
popular by hia attempt (1687) to 
seize the charter of Connecticut. 
In 1686 the people of Boston sent 
him to England, where ho was 
acquitted without formal trial. He 
was governor of Virginia (1692-8), 
and of Guernsey (1704-6). See 
Whitmore’s Mevwir (1868-74), and 
Andr<>8 !rra(j««.(18()8). 

Androscoggin, a riv. in Maine 
and New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
rising in the White Mta., and flow- 
ing s.B. for 156 m. to its junction 
with the Konnolxic a few miles 
above its mouth. 

Androsphinx. a sphinx 
with a male instead of a female 
head— c.flr. the great sphinx of 
Gizeh. 

Andlijar, tn., prov. Jaen, Spain, 
on the r. bk. of tne Guadalquivir : 
stn. on ry. between Cordova ana 
Madrid. Flour, oil, wax candles, 
and porous jars for cooling water 
are manufactured. An iiriwirtant 
jfair is held in Aiiril and Septem- 
ber. Six miles distant are the 
mineral baths of Marmolejo. 
Pop. (1900) 16.302. 

Aneloctrotonus, the changes 
in the region of the anode while 
a constant electric current is pac- 
ing through a nerve ; irritability 
in that region is diminished. 

Anemochord, a stringed in- 
strument, invented by Schnell in 
1789, in which the strings were 
made to vibrate by currents of air 
directed upon them. It was found 
suitable only for the slowest music. 
The same principle was developed 
by Hens in his piam iolien (lt»l). 



Cup Anemomter, 


Anemometer, an instrument 
for measuring the pressure or veloc- 
ity of the wind,^ The best-known 
form is the hemispherical c^ ane- 
mometer invented (1846) by Robin- 
son, consisting of four hemispheri- 
oai cups which rotate horizontally 
iinth the wind, and a combination 
of wheels which record the num- 
rar of revolutions in a given time. 
Robinson suppo^ that the cups 
revolved with about a tMrd of 
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the wind’s velocity, and the in- 
struments were scaled on that as- 
sumption ; but it has been found 



that the ratio between the speed of 
the cups and that of the wind is as 
1:2*3 (not as 1:3), and varies with 
the dimensions of the cups and 
arras^ so that velocities hitherto 
published must be reduced by 
nearly thirty per cent. The Royal 
Metcorologi(}al Society appointed 
acommittee to considerthe subject 
of wind-force; and an .anemom- 
eter was invented by W. H. Dimjs, 
which has superseded its prede- 
cessors. It consists of two sepa- 
rate portions— the h^ (a), which 
is exposed to the wind ; and the 
recording apparatus (6), which 
may placccf in any convenient 
situation. The head consists of a 
vane (c), formed of a piece of tube 
ivith an open end, which is kept 
facing the wind ; underneath tne 
vane is another and larger tube (d), 
perforated by several holes (c) ar- 
ranged in nngs; and the action of 
the wind in blowing across these 
is to suck out the air from the 
inside. The two tubes are sepa- 
rately connected with pipes (/, f) 
which communicate with the re- 
cording apparatus. The recorder 
consists of a float (d), which is 
placed in a closed vessel (h) con- 
taining water. A pipe (/) connects 
the vane vdth the inside of this 
float, so that every ^variation m 


A&mnoplilleat fl^eni 

wind-pressure at the mouth of the 
vane is transmitted, causing the 
float to rise or fall in the water. 
To the top of the float is attached 
a rod (k) which carries a pen, so 
that every oscillation, is recorded 
graphically on a moving sheet of 
patier (Z) uniformly unrolled by a 
clock. Osier’s pn)HHure anemom- 
eter consists of a plate, usually of 
I sq. ft. area, which js kept facing 
the wind, and is by it driven back 
uiwn a spring whose resistance is 
the measure of the wind’s force. 
See Quar. Jour, Met. Soo., vol. xv. 
p. 183, xvi. pp. 26, 206, 208, xviii. 
p. 165, xix. p. 16, XX, p. 180, 
and xxii. p. 237: and Marvin’s 
Aneiaonietry (1900). 

Anemone, the ‘wind-flower’ 
genus of Ranunculacete, includes 
many si^ecies widely spread 
throughout the tcmi)erate re- 
gions. The whites woesd anemone 
[A, nenwrosa), often with a purple 
tint, is so abundant in certain 
marshy woods in spring that from 
a distance the ground under the 
trees scsems sprinkled with snow. 
The leaves of the flower are 
coloured sepals, and the petals 
are always absent. The many-col- 
oured spring anemones Of florists 
and British gardens are supplied 
by Dutch and French growers; 
they are varieties of the poppy 
anemone (jP. cormiaria), intro- 
duced from the Mediterranean at 
the end of the 16th century. Thei-e 
are nearly one hundred distinct 
species of the anemone j the 
autumn-flowering species is tlie 
A, japonioa. Thehepatica, which 
appears with the snowdrop and 
crocus, is another species of ane- 
mone from N. America. 



Anemone nemorota, 

1, 8e«tlon of /lower; 9. Cwrpel. 


Anemone, Sba. SeeSsAAKB- 

MONB. 

AnemophUous Flowere. See 

POIAIKATIOK, 








Aneroid (Gr. non-liquid ’X the 
barometer invented by Vidi of 
Faria (1813), consists of a metal 
box from which the air is ex- 
hausted, or * vacuum chamber,’ 
and a steel spring in the form 
of a doubly leaf. Alterations in 
atmospheric pressure bring about 
changes in the shape of this metal 
box, which are magnified by a sys- 
tem of levers turning a hand on 
a dial to indicate a higher or lower 
barometric pressure. The dial is 
graduated by comparison with a 
mercurial barometer, both instru- 
ments being placed under an air- 
pump for the purpose. The 
vacuum chamber, a, is made of 
two discs of corrugated Gorman 
silver soldered together, and at- 
tached to the b^ plate, B; a 
strong spring, s, supported by 
the frame, F, and attached to the 
vacuum chaml^r, acts in opposi- 
tion to the motion of the box, pre- 
venting its sides giving way un- 
der reduced atmospheric pressure. 
The lever, o, of iron and brass, is 


a low pressure, as in a mountain 
ascent, an aneroid does not at 
once recover its readings for nor- 
mal pressures. Whymi)er made 
a senes of experiments on ane- 
roids in tho held and workshop 
under varying conditions, which 
are recorded in How to Use the 
Aneroid Barometer (ITO). He 
finds that all aneroids lose upon 
the mercurial barenioter wlien sub- 
mitted to diminished pressure, 
and that when pressure is restored 
a iK)rtion of this loss is recovered. 
Even at a fixed station an ane- 
roid, after having experienctid 
diminished prepare, will not fol- 
low natural diurnal or hourly 
variations with reasonable accu- 
racy. As regards the use of the 
instrument for the measurement 
of altitudes, he has found that 
large r^uetions will have to bo 
made in the height of many 
positions which have been deter- 
mined by tho aneroid. As the 
indications do not depend on the 
force of gravity, but on the elas- 



Construction qftke Aneroid Barometer, 


attached to tho spring, and com- 
pensates for alterations in tem- 
perature. The bent lever at i) 
connects it to a chain, E, which 
is wound round tho arbour, o. 
The spiral spring, p, keeps the 
cliain. which is coiled round the 
barrel, free from slackness while 
the pressure is diminishing, and 
the hand turns to the left over 
the graduated dial. When the 
pressure is increasing, the lever 
pulls upon the chain, and tho 
hand moves to the right over the 
dial. The index is fixed to the 
arbour. 

As these instruments are grad- 
uated experimentsdly, they nave 
frequently to be compared with 
a mercurial barometer. Although 
very sensitive, they are liable to 
get out of order owing to rusting, 
or to alterations in the force of 
the Bpringeu so that if an instru- 
ment has been long in use its 
scale alters. It is thus rarely used 
for accurate meteorological obsor- 
vatioi^ but, owing to its light- ^ 
is a handy instrument for 
the traveller. After subjection to 


ticity of a metallic spring, tho 
readings do not need a correction 
for latitude. See Barometek. 

Aneurin, a Welsh poet, who 
flourished during the 6th century, 
generally supposed to he the son 
of Oaw ap Geraint, chief of the 
tribe of Gododin (Otadini), who 
inhabited the land between tho 
walls of Septimius Severus and 
Antoninus Pius. The Gododins 
were routed by the Saxons at Cat- 
traeth, on the Northumbrian coast 
(640), and of 360 chiefs present at 
tho battle only three escaped, of 
whom Aneurin was one. Retook 
refugo at tho court of King Arthur, 
and wrote the Gododin^ an epic 
poem, descriptive of the wars 
which terminated in tho battle of 
Cattraeth. Of the poem only 900 
lines are extant. It has been 
translated by E. Davies in his 
Mythology and Rites of the Brit, 
DruidslWB). See J. H. Parry’s 
Cambrian Plutarch (1824) ; Sharon 
TumePs Vindication qf the Genu- 
meness of the Ancient Brit. Poems 
(1808) : Stephens's ed. of tho Qodo* 
(Un(l&86). 


Angaaioi 

Aneurism (Gr. widening’), 
the local dilatation of an artery, 
varying greatly in size, and affect- 
ing the whole or part of the ves- 
.^1 8 circumference. If the artery 
is dilated in a considerable part or 
the whole of its circumference, a 
spindle-shaped or fusiform aneu- 
rism is fonned. Sometimes the 
dilatation forms a pouch, and is 
said to be sacculated; at other 
times the blood does not lie in 
a distinct sac, but between the 
coats of the artery, in what is 
called, a dissecting aneurism. It 
sometimes arises from an injury 
(traumatic aneurism), but more 
frocpiently occure spontaneously, 
and is often multiple. When an 
artery is wounded, the blood may 
make a receptacle outside the 
artery (spurious aneurism). Mi- 
nute aneurisms (miliary : milium^ 

‘ milhit seed ’ ) are, by their rupture, 
frequently the cause of cerebral 
hffimorrliage. A cure of aneurism 
is rarely effected. By acupipic- 
ture tho internal surface of the 
artery may Ije so roughened as to 
promote tne fonnation of throm- 
bosis or clot. Occlusion of the 
artery, which may be brought 
al)out by ligaturing the vessel, 
enmuragos this. But the ma- 
jority of aneurisms are beyond 
the reach of surgical interference, 
and usually they enlarge and end 
fatally. This may result from 
pressure on neighoouring parts, 
such as tho heart, ijio that, death 
may result from hypertemia and 
oedema of the lungs, from venous 
engorgement, and so on. The 
aneurism, sometimes ruptures. 
It sometimes press^ on nervtss, 
causing, first, irritation, and then 
l(xss of function. When an aneu- 
rism meets with a firm structure, 
such as bone, it erodes it. Drugs 
have little effect, but iodide of 
potassium has sometimes, proved 
wmeficial. Duncan of Edinburgh 
advcK;ated electrolysis. The sub- 
cutaneous injection of a one per 
cent, solution of gelatin is now 
advocated, to encourage clot for- 
mation; but this treatment is still 
suh judice. Meanwhile the gen- 
eral aim is to lessen strain by 
lowering blood-pressure, moder- 
ate dieting, and a quiet life. 

Angamost Battle of. A naval 
fight off Angamos Point, N. of 
Antofagasta (Chile), on Oct. 8, 
1879, between the Peruvian iron- 
clad Huascar and the Chilean iron- 
clads Blanco Encaldda and Almi- 
rante Cochrane^ assisted by the 
corvette Covadonga,^ The battle 
lasted one and a half hours, when 
the Peruvians were forced to sur- 
render. ^eeC\ovfe»'» Four Modem 
Naval Campaigns (1902) ; Mac- 
kenna’s Guerra del Paeifico (1880) ; 
M^n’s ITar on the Pacific Coast 
(1883); Markham’s War between 
Chili and Peru (1882); Jour, of 
R, U,S,Inst.y XXV.; B. Arana’sHist. 
de la Guerre du Pacifique (1881). 
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Aagsra, riv., Sibena, nsw m 
Transbaikalia, enters Lake Bai- 
kal on the N. aide, issues from it 
on its w. side (from this point 
it is also called the Upijer Tun- 
giiska), flows N. throuifh the town 
of Irkutsk, and then w., and after 
a course of 1,300 m. joins the Yeni- 
sei alx)Vo the town of Yeniseisk. 
Dangerous for steam navigation 
because of rapids. 

Angel. The word angel is 
formed from the Greek ^ iigacloi 
(pronounced angeh/i), which rep- 
resents the Hebrew maJ'ak^ and 
though now restricted to super- 
human beings, had originally the 
general meaning of * messenger.’ 
We find in Scripture quite a 
numb({r of terms implying the 
existence? of other supernatural 
beings besides God — c.ry. ‘sons 
of the gods’ or ‘sons of God’ 
(Gen. 0:2), ‘sons of the mighty’ 
(Ps. 29:1), ‘seraphim’ (Isa. G), 
watchers* (Dan. 4 : 13/.), ‘host 
of Jehovah’ (Josh. 5:14). But 
in^e oldest parts of the early 
books of the Bible the name 
angel is applied neither to a mere 
messenger of the Deity nor to 
those suiierbuman lieings, but 
rather to inanifestations of God 
himself (‘angel of Gcxl,’ or ‘of 
the Ltird,’ G(*n. 31 : 11 ; Ex. 3 ; 2) 
— i.f. actual theophanios ; though, 
again, a distinction is sometimes 
m^e Ijetween the Supremo and 
His messenger (Gcti. 16:11). As 
the conception of tlifj Divine su- 
premacy (over other gixis) and 
transcendence (abive tho world) 
grew more definite, the angels 
came to be looked upon as lieingvS 
intermediate between G(k 1 and 
man — His servants who carry 
His messages and otlierwiso do 
His pleasure (Gen. 32:1; 2 Sam. 
24:16; Ps. 34:7; .Dan. 9:21). 
Next emerges tho idim of rank 
among the angels : there are arch- 
angels, chief princes (Dan. 10:13; 
12 ; 1 ; Tohit 12 : 15), the seven 
spirits of God (Rev. 4 ; 5) ; while 
the ‘thrones, dominions, princi- 
palities, powers* of Col. 1 : 16 
probably refer to this hierarchy. 
Further, a moral distinction 
among the angels bef.’omes in- 
creasingly prominent. At first 
the ethical character of tho di- 
vine messengers docs not come 
into consideration, and th(^ term 
‘evil’ as applied to them in 
Ps. 78 ; 49 ana Judg. 9 : 23 does 
not refer to their, character,, biit^ 
to the penal functions committed 
to them. Even Satan is reckoned 
among the ^nS of God (Job 1 : 6). 
But as the idea of Satan develops 
he becomes positively wicked in 
mmself, the adversary not only 
of men but of God^ the existence 
of moral and physical evil being 
frequently traced to him (1 Chr. 
21:1:^ (/ 2 Sam. 24.; 1; Luke 
13 . ; 16), and to the hierarchy of 
demons of which he is the head. In 
the apocalyptic literature we find 


the doctrine of a fall of ange^ 
which seems to have left traces in 
the New Testament (Jude, ver. 6; 
2 Pet. 2 : 4). By the early years 
of the Christian era belief in a 
good and an evil hitjrarchy of 
superhuman beings had become 
quite distinct. True, the Saddu- 
coes rejected the iiopular notions 
regarding them ; put the common 
belief in their existence is coun- 
tenanced by Jesus, though He 
does not aptiear to favour the 
view that they interfen? with 
human life (see Matt. 18 : 10 : a/*. 
16 ; Paul not only accepts the 
Old Testament statements regard- 
ing angels, but speaks of them os 
having to do with tho present 
life of man (1 Cor. 4 : 9 : 0 ; .3 ; 
11 : 10). in the Book of Revela- 
tion they are associated with 
elemental or cosmical forces 
(ch. 14:18; 16:3). The notion 
of a ‘guardian angel’ is found, 
not only in the ‘princxis’ ()f tho 
nations spoken of in Danit:!, but 
may also be justified by such 
statements of Jesus as Matt. 
18 : 30 ; Luke 15 : 7, 10 : r/. Acts 
12 : 15. The ‘angels of the 
churches ’ in li('v, 1 : 20 /. are 
probably bishops. Worship of 
angels is forbidden by Paul in 
Col. 2 : 18 ; the second Nicenc 
Council deoreetl that though 
latreia (worship) was wrong, yet 
donleia (service) was permissible. 
It may not bo out of place to warn 
tlio reader against a tendiuiov to 
identify the ‘ angelophanies^ in 
tho Old Testament with the 
HfKJond Person of the Trinity; 
we must guard against foisting 
iipon.tbe early Hebrew conscious- 
ness ideas which emerged only in 
sub-apostolic times. See Arch- 
ANG£L, CnERuniM, Serafhim ; 
‘ Excursus on Angelology,’etc., by 
Fuller, in Speaker’s Apocrypha, 
i. p. 171 /. ; H. Schufiz’a 0. T, 
Theolo{ry^ li. p. 214#. (1^). 

In the Catholic Ajiostolic 
Church an angel, or bishop— the 
two offices licmg held to mean 
the same thing — presides over 
t*ach congregation. 



Angel, or Anqbl-Noblk, agold 
cf)in struck in England in 1465. 
A new issue of the animl.took 
the added name of' noble from 


the figure of Michael 4nd the 
dragon borne on its obverse. The 
value varied from 6s. 8d. to 10s. 
The issue ceased in the reign of 
Charles x. See Akoelot. 

Angel -Fish, or Mork-Fish 
[Bhim SqwUimi a shark which, 
in its depressed body and ito hab- 
its. Approaches the ray. It reaches 
a length of five, feet, and is vi- 
viparous, producing some twenty 
young at a birth. It is found in 
both the E. and W. Hemispheres. 



An 0(1- Fish, 


Angeli, Heinrich von (1840), 
Hungarian painter, born in Oe- 
denburg ; studied in Vienna and 
piisaelaorf. In 1862 he settle 
in Vienna, where he soon gained 
a groat rmiutation as a ix)rtrait 
Tiainter. In 1870 he painted the 
^rtraits of the Emperor Francis 
.Toseph and the Gtorman Crown 
I’rince. He ciimo also to Finland 
and painted the portrait of Queen 
Victoria, momlx^rs of the royal 
family, and many members of 
the. aristocracy. Among his liis- 
torical pictures are, Mary Stuart 
mi her Way to the Scaffold (1857) 
and Louis XJ. iff Frcmce hffore 
St. Francis (ff Paota (18^) ; and 
among his genre pictures, Youths 
fvZ Love (1870) and The Avemw of 
his Honmir (1869). Since 1877 he 
has lieen professor at the Vienna 
Academy. 

Angelica Archa^ellca is a 

Britm plant of the umbeUifeiw, 
growing to a height of three or four 
feet, and sometimes cultivated in 
kitchen gardens. The leaf-stalks 
are candied and used for decorat- 
ing creams, jellies, and trifles. The 
name is said to have been given 
to the plant from its supposed 
high medicinal qualities It was 
formerly blanche and eaten like 
celery. ^ 

Angelica Tree, an Aralia 
belonging to the Unit^ 9tatek 
The crushed bark smells like an- 
gelica, and is i;ised as an emetic 
and a purgative. 

Angelic Brothers, a sect of 
Dutch mystics founded W J ohann 
Gmrge CSchtel (1638-1^, who 
professed to have attaimta per- 
fection and to have aboHaheo aU 
cAnial desires, like the angels in 
heaven. 



The Angelas, By Jean Frangois Millet 
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Angelico, Giovanni. (ISST* 
1456), ‘II beato Fra Giovanm 
Ani^liop da Fiesolo,* a celebrated 
Florentine painter, entered the 
Dominican order in 1408; in later 
life, through humility, he refused 
an archbisliopric ; after death ho 
woa beatified for his saintly life. 
Ho painted many frescoes and 
altar-pieces in Fiesole, Cortona, 
Orvieto, Rome, and Florence. 
One series of Vatican frescoes 
was destroyed, but in that in the 
chapel of Nicholas v.. represent- 
ing the lives of St. Sebastian and 
St. Lawrence, Angelico’s powers 
attained their maturity of free- 
dom and strength. His most 
notable work is the remarkable 
series of frescoes he executed in 
the cells, cloisters, and chapel 
of San. Marco, Florence (now 
a national museum), during his 
sojourn there (14Sff-45). Those 
paintings have an extraordinary 
purity of feeling and devotional 
repose ; rapt ecstasy is expressed 
in the slignt figures, graceful in 
form and gesture^ draped in sini- 
ple folds, and painted with deli- 
cate transparent colours, highly 
ornamented with burnished gold, 
and shadowless. He believ^ in 
the inspiration of his work, prayed 
when ne painted, and rarely ro- 
touched—a method that resulted 
in many technical weaknesses, but 
conserved the freshnass of spon- 
taneity. Among his chief works 
are, The Adoration of the Magi ; 
The Crucifixion^ in San Marco; 
The Coronation of the Virgin^ in 
the Louvre; and The Mesurrec- 
tiony in the National Gallery, 
London. See L. Dowlas’s Fra 
Ant^lico (2nd ed. 1902); Crowe 
and Oavalcaselle’s Hut of Paint 
ing in Italy from the ind to the 
I6th Century (1864). 

Angelic Salutation. See Avb 

Maria. 

Angeln, dist., prov. Schleswig- 
Holstein. Prussia, between the 
Schlei, Flensburg Fjord, and the 
Baltic, is the original seat of the 
Angles. 

Angelo, Michael. See 
Michelangelo. 

Angelot, a French gold coin 
struck by Philip vi. in 1340. Its 
weight was from 97*^ to 87*96 
grains. Henry vi. of England 
also issued a gold coin with this 
nam^ , for use in his French 
dominions. It weighed about 
86 grains. See Angel (coin). 

Angalus k Sancto Francisco, 
the name assumed by Richard 
Mason (1601-78), a Franciscan of 
the Strict Observance. Born in 
Eitfland ; joined the order (1624), 
‘and was successively definitor or 
oonsulto^ guardian of the house of 
English Ballet friars at Douay 
(163»), professor of divinity there, 
confessor to the nuns of the order 
of St. Francis, missionary, presi- 
dent, and provincial of his breth- 
ren (16691&). In 1676 he retired 


to St. Bonaventure’s convent at 
Douay, where he died. His works, 
some of which are very rare, in- 
clude Regvla et Testa/mentum S. 
Francisci (16^); The Rule of 
Pename <f the Seraphical F, JSt. 
FranciSy as apprwed omd con- 
firmed by Leo x. (1644) ; Apologia 
pro Scoto Anglo (1656). - See Wad- 
ding’s Scriptores Ord, Minorurn 
(1806); Ramihler^ July 18iW, 
vi. l4 

Angelas Bell, a bell rung thrice 
daily in Gatholic countries, at the 
sound of which, by an ordinance 
of Pope John xxil. (1326), the 
faithful repeat three aves. It 
takes its name from the words, 
Angelas D^ini^ which preface 
the ‘angelic salutation’ to the 
Virgin Mary (Luke 1 : ^). Millet 
painted a picture with the title of 
The Angelus (1859), which has since 
liocome widely popular. 

Angelus Silesius, Johannes 
(1624^7), who.se real name was 
Johann Scheffler, studied 
medicine and philo.sophy at Stra.ss- 
burg, Leyden, and Padua. In 
1653 the writings of J acob Boehrne 
and other mystics led him to join 
the Roman Catholic Church. His 
Oheruhinischer Wandersmann and 
hisHeilige Seelenlust oder geistliehe 
Hirtenlieder dor in ihren Jesus 
verliebten Psyche appeared in 1657. 
The mysticism of Angelus Silesius 
has much in common with the phi- 
losophy of Schopenhauer. See 
Mann’s dissertation, Die Mystik 
des Angdus Silesius (1893); also 
the Biography by C. Oeltmann 
(1896). Some of his hymns {Mir 
nach / spncht Christus^ unser 
Held; Liehe, die du mich zum 
Bilde) even find a place in Prot- 
estant hymn books. 

Anger, a fundamental emotion 
arising in pain, characterised by 
aversion to the object causing 
pain, and by a tendency to de- 
struction. In all its modes— 
instinctive aversion, rastintment 
to injury or pain, rage, retalia- 
tion, aggressive infliction of pain 
on the offending sentient object, 
revenge, righteous indignation, 
pleasure of malevokmce— anger 
18 accompanied, by excitement 
more or diffused according 
as the feeling-attitude, the cona- 
tive attitude, or the intellectual- 
attitude predominates. The ex- 
citement reaches a climax in rage, 
which, for the time, is indis- 
tinguishable from acute mania. 
Perhaps the most constant feature 
is the tendency to destruction; 
in the higher forms of anger the 
desire to inflict pain on a sentient 
object cannot be excluded. The 
indulgence of anger is more or 
less pleasurable. , In righteous 
indignation, injuries of others 
or of justice are accepted as 
personal, sympathy being thus 
involved. On the physi(»l side 
anger is marked by sudden change 
of attitude and aspect, increase of 


pulse-rate, quickening or arrest 
of respiration, raising of eyebrows 
(in animals), frowning, contraction 
of pupils, blushing, increase of 
muscular tension, certain organic 
changes resulting in deranged 
functions of the viscera, including 
the glands, such as liver, mammee. 
sweat gland& salivary glands, and 
the like. Monkeys rmden with 
passion ; dogs snarl, showing 
canine teeth : young infants 
scream, struggle, and blush over 
the face and scalp. Tears of 
rage may be distinguished from 
tears 'due to pain. The circula- 
tion may bo suddenly interfered 
with^ the face becoming livid, 
the individual sometimes dying 
of syncope, due to the sudden 
increase of blood -pressure. In 
.so-called cold rage the face be- 
comes temiKirarily pallid, owing 
to sudden stimulation of the 
vaso-constrictors. In, aggressive 
anger the nervous discharge to 
muscles, and consequently the 
muscular output, are much above 
normal. In oiological evolution 
anger is probably an emotional 
adaptation to defence against 
aggrG.ssion (individual or tribal), 
and to securing of prey,. Anger 
may bo contrasted with fear, 
which is a depressing emotion. 
(See , Fear.) Biologically the 
physical manifestations of anger 
— e.fif. growling, pouting, snarling 
—may be a means of instilling 
fear in others, or of masking fear 
in self. For detailed analysis of 
anger, see Bain’s The Emotions 
and the Will (1875 ; 4th ed. 1899). 
p. 72 and ch. ix. ; for physical 
manifestations, see Darwin’s Ex- 
pression of the Emotions in Men 
and Animds, ch. x. (1873); for 
critical analysis, see G. F. Stout’s 
Manual of Psychology^ vol. ii. 


pp. 284^310 (1899); for anger as 
illustrating theory of emotion, 
and evolutionary aspects, see W. 
James’s Principles ^Psychology. 
vol. ii. pp. 409, 460, 478 (1890); 
also H. M. Stanley’s Evolutionary 
Psychology of Feeling^ ch. x. (1896). 
See Emotions. 

Angermanland, a district of 
Sweden, forming part of prov. 
of Vestemorrland ; is situated 
about the lower course of the 
Angerman R. (240 m. long), which 
enters the Gulf of Bothnia at 
HemOsand. 


Angermlinde. tn., dist. Poj»- 
dam, prov. Branaenbu]^, Prussia, 
44 m. by rail n.e, of Berlin ; an 
important railway junction, with 
distilleries, iron works, and man- 
ufactures of woollen and linen 
goods. Pop. (1900) 7,465. 

Angers (ano. An3AQ(mm\ tn. 
and episo. see, France, formerly 
cap. of Anjou, now of dep. A^ne- 
et-Loire, on L bk. of the navigaMe 
river Maina The oommerdal 
centre for the white wines of 
AnjoU} Angers has considerable 
trade m com, beans, wool, hides, 
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oil. horses, and cattle. The chief 
industries are textile manufac- 
tures, iron and copper wares, 
boots and shoes, and market- 
gardening. It is the seat of a 
university. Its Gothic cathedral 
was be^n in the 12th century. 
A pre-J^man town. Angers was 
the capital of the Ande^vi, and 
later received the name Julioma- 
gus. It was united to the French 
crown in 1474. Pop. (1901) 82,398. 

Angevlne Line^ the dynasty of 
English kings which began with 
Henry ii. (1154) and ended with 
Richard iii. (1485). It thus coin- 
cided with the Plantagenet, Lan- 
caster, and Yorkist kings. The 
name comes from Anjou in France, 
Henry ii. having been the son of 
the Count of Aniou. SeoNorgate, 
Englamd wndcr the Angevine Kin 
(1887). 

Angilbert, St (d. 814), poet, 
historian, and diplomatist ; secre- 
tary and friend of Charlemagne, 
whose daughter, Bertha, he mar- 
ried. He filled high offices of 
state; was made abbot of Centula 
in Picardy (790); assisted at tlie 
coronation of Charlemagne at 
Rome (800). He has teiii called 
the Homer of his time. See 
Vita S. Angilberti (Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctorum Ord>. Sancti Bcnedicii, 
iv. 123); Ceillier’s Hutoire dee 
Auteurs sacris, vol xviii. (1729-58). 

Anginal a medical term for 
tonsilitis or ouinsy. Angina 
PjBOTORis, or ‘breasf-pang,* is a 
most distressing symptom of dis- 
ease rather than a disease itself. 
It is a spasmodic pain, starting 
over the heart, and often spread- 
ing even to the finger-tips. The 
subject is generally over forty, a 
male, of gouty or neurotic tend- 
ency, often with obvious cardiac 
or arterial disease, such as dil- 
atation or atheroma atheroma 
of the coronary arteries, which 
supply the hoart-Bulwtance with 
blood, is believed to be commonly 
present in those c^es. The im- 
mediate or exciting cause is 
usually something that interferes 
with the heart’s regular action 
“-excitement, physical exertion, 
flatulence, or cold. At the onset 
of an attack the sufferer is held 
motionless, and afraid even to 
breathe. Absolutestillnesa pallor, 
and* a look of strong apprehension 
of danger, suddenly developed, are 
alloharaoteristio. The attack may 
last only a few moments, after 
whiQh the face flushes, the muscles 
r^x, and the expression shows 
the great relief. On the other 
hand, the first attack may prove 
lat^ by stoppage of the heart’s 
action. In true angina the tend- 
ency is for attacks to recur, and to 
bewmie more violent. Treatment, 
^Constitutional weaknesses must 
be treated between the attacks, 
and exciting oau8e»<-i^>. anything 
which puts additional strain upon 
she hi^-*must be avoided. 
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During an attack nitrite of amyl 
and mtro-glycerin are the most 
powerful remedies, both acting 
by dilatation of the small blood- 
vessels, thus lessening blood- 
pressure, and therefore} relieving 
the heart. Nitrite of amyl can 
bd kept in glass capsules liolding 
five minims or so, and a capsule? 
crushed in a handkerchief will 
often give immediate relief if 
the vaiKJur bo inhaled. Nitro- 
glycerin can be used in tablet 
form, containing ^hat\\ kt, —False 
angijui is the term used for occa- 
sional slight attacks of a similar 
nature, not increasing in seiverity, 
and where there is no reason to 
suspect organic mischief. 

Angiollerl, Ceooo, Italian 
poet, of Siena (c. 12(10-1315). a 
Bohemian potit who tells us that 
‘ women, the tavern, and dice’ are 
the only things that attract him. 
This statement is borne out by his 


sonnets, 120 of which have come 
down to us. The most remarkable 
feature of Cecco’s poems is their 
boundless humour. Set) D’ Anco- 
na’s Stvdii di Critica e di Storia 
Letteraria (1880), jp. layoff. 
Angioma, or N^vus, a tumour 
consisting of blood-vessels and 
connective tissue. There are two 
kinds :— (!• ) CapiUa^ry, of capillary 
vessels, much dilated, and with 
little connective tissue to bind 
them ; most common on the face, 
neck, and chest, where they ap- 
pear as flat, very slightly raised, 
dark red patches. They are often 
seen of great size, as ‘port-wine’ 
marks, even covering one side 
of the face. Generally they are 
better left alone, but small ones 
can be treated with nitric acid. 
Th^ inflammation of vaccination 
over one wiD cure it, and scari- 
fication is sometimes used for the 
‘port-wine’ stains. (2.) Cavernous 
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angioma, or venous nesvus, consists 
of a number of spaces filled witli 
dark venous blood, and communi- 
cating with both arteriesand veins. 
These are always congenital, gen- 
erally subcutaneous, and appear 
^»oft,^compressible, bluish swell- 
ings. No angioma is ‘ malignant ! 
—i.e. dangerous .to life— by its 
growth, or tending to reappear 
after removal; but a cavernous 
angioma of any size , may cause 
dangert)us haemorrhage if it be 
i*uptnred. and so it is better got 
rid of. Treatment is (a) by the in- 
jection of a coagulating fluid.* such 
as carbolic acid or perchloride 
of iron; (M by a seton; (c) by 
ligature, (rf) excision, or (e) elec- 
trolysis, The last is generally the 
preferable meth(Ki. 

Angiosperms, a sub-group of 
flowering plants, distinguished . 
from gyrnnoHiierms by having the 
seeds developed within cIoscmI 


carpels which form ovaries, as in 
the i^ea-pod or poppy capsule. 
The majority of flowering plants 
arc angiosyierms. 

Angkor, a ruined cto of S.E. 
Asia, formerly cap. of Camlxidia, 
but now in Siam. Its true name 
is Nagara Thom, corrupU)d into 
Angkor, and also into Nakhon 
Thom. Its walls, 30 ft. in height 
enclose an area 2 m. square, and 
are pierced by five gates wrought 
with barbaric splendour. About 
6 m. s. are the ruins, similarly 
enclosed, of an equally grandiose 
temple, Nakhon Wat (Angkor 
Wat), one of the greatest archi- 
tectural curiosities in the world. 
See Delaporte’s Voyage an Cam- 
hoge (1(^); Foumereau’s Les 
Ruines d! Angkor (1890); Tissan- 
dier’s Cambodje-Jatfa (1896). 

Angle (Lat anguto, ‘a comer’) 
i^ in geometry, the difference in 
direction of any two lines. This 






definition includes all cases; for 
when curved lines meet, the 
> called curvilinear angle at the 
meeting-point is really the recti- 
linear angle betwetm the tangent^ 
of the ourve8-"t.e. their directions 
at the meeting-point. Angles are 
me^urpd in degrees, or in grad^ 
or in circular measure. ^ The^ cir- 
cumference of a circle is divided 
into 3i)0 degreas one-quarter of 
which, or , DO®, subtends at the 
centre a right angle. An angle 
less than a right angle is acute, 
one greater is obtuse. If an 
angle be such as to make a i)or- 
tion of a plane figure contsave 
the outside insto^ of convex, it 
is called a re-entrant angle. The 
angle between two planes is called 
a d[ihodral angle. When throe or 
more planes meet at a TX)int a 
solid angle is formed. The com- 
plement of an angle is 90®, less 
the anglow The suimlemcnt is 
1^, less the angle. The unit in 
circular measure, which is the 
only scientific measure, is the 
angle subtended at its centre by 
the arc of a circle equal to its 
radius. It is called the radian: 

is equal to 314159 . . . ra- 
dians. 

Angle- iron, a rolled iron 
beam with an L-shaped oross- 
section 

Angler, or Fishinq-Eboo 
{LophJua piscatoriusi a clumsy, 
flattened fish, not uncommon 
round the British coast, and in 
the European seas generally. It 
owes Its popular names— which 
embrace the t^-devil, the wide 
gab, etc. --to its method of ob- 
taining food, which consists in 
concealing the Ixxly in sand, or 
among weeds, etc., and causing 
the lure —a threadlike structure 
on the head, with an expandcxi 
plate at the tip- -to tremble 
gently in the water. Attracted, 
it is believed, by this movement, 
small fishes approach, and are 
snappy up by the huge laouth 
with its recurve^l teeth. The 



The * Fishing Frog' or 
Angler-Fish, 


anglers are excessively voracious, 
and as they may reach a length 
of seven feet, are very destructive 
to fish* 


Angleseyt im island and co. of was made Marciuls of, 

Wales, lies K.w. of the mmntand, Under administration « Wei- 

from which it is separated hy the lington he was appointed (1828) 

Menai Strait. Its length is m., loro-lieutenant of Indand, but re- 

its breadth 21 in. West of Angle- oalltxl because of his advocacy of 

sey, and forming an integral part Catholic emancipation. After the 

of the county, is the island of formation of Earl Giey’s adminis* 

Holyhead. The greater part of the tration he entered on a second 

surface consists of a low plateau, tenure of the Bame office (1839-3); 

>vith slight undulations, monoto- but the OUonnell disturbances 

nous and bani of trees. Minerals di*ove Anglesey to adopt coercive 

include copper and zinc, coal (not measures, which forced the gov- 

now worked), stone and marble ernmont to resign. Ireland owes 

(including the beautiful green set- to him her Board of Education, 

pentine of Holyhead, known as He was appointed field-marshal 

Monamarble), ochre, fuller’s earth, (It^).— Hbney Cbcil. fifth Mar- 
aud ijotter’s clay. The soil is ouis (1875-1906), succeeded to 

generally fertile. The county is the title in 18^ and attain^ 

served by the N.W.K., which runs notoriety by his indulgence in 



Anglesey, 


through to Holyhead, whence 
steamers ply to Dublin. It returns 
one member to Parliament, and 
has one municipal borough, Beau- 
maris. The island was a strong- 
hold of the Dyuids previous to its 
subj ugation hy the Komans. Har- 
assed in turn by English, Irish, and 
Danes, the conquest by Edward i. 
(1272) brought more settled times. 
See Llwyd’s Hist, qf ike Isle qf 
Mona (1833) ; Griffith’s Portfolio of 
the Cromlechs qf Anglesey a/nd Car- 
narvonshire (1900) ; and his Angle- 
sey Flora (1895). Area, 275 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901)50,690. 

Anglesey, Henry William 
Paget, FIRST Marquis op (1768- 
1854), British general ; eldest soil 
of the Earl of Uxbridge; bom 
in London ; distinguished himself 
in Flanders (1794), in Holland 
(1799); and at Corunna, after Sir 
John Moore had been mortally 
wounded, he completely routed 
the enemy. Fonbis brilliant lead- , 
ership of the cavalry at Water- 
loo (Iffifi), where hwlost a leg, he 


amateur theatricals and by his 
bankruptcy. 

Anglia, East, a settlement qf 
the Angles, oomprising the North 
Folk and the South Imk (Norfolk 
and Suffolk). The first historical 
king of the East Angles was Eed- 
wald (593-617). The realm after- 
wards became dependent on Mer- 
cia, until the supremacy of Wes- 
sex. For the Danish kingdom of 
E. Anglia see ENGLANb—lTiftofy. 

Anglican dinrch and. Angli- 
can Orders* See Oh^DrOh, An- 
glican. 

Angling, in moddrii EngHsh, is 
a term rei^ricted to the oaptfire of 
fish by rod, line, and hook, hit in 
Its original application denoted 
simply the use of the hook. ‘for 
which the obsolete English term 
is *>angle.* from the Angfo^Sakiem 
amgd, Thehookmmit faeii^tacfiied 
to a hne, and jrendefad atmcctive 
to predatory fish, either oon- 
ceahng it in a imtural but, such 06 
a worm^asmaU or^ffiecHdier 
edible ob]eet;' or by to 
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it a deceptive imitation of one of 
these objects made of feathers, 
silk, glittering metal, india-rubl)er, 
etc. In fresh water a rod has be- 
come an indispensable part of the 
angler’s equipment, whereby the 
hook can be Cast to such a distance 
from the angler as may prevent 
the fish taking alarm at his pres- 
ence. There is abundant evidence 
to prove that fish in waters much 
frequented b^ anglers acquire ex- 
treme suspicion of the hook. Col- 
onel Hawker, in a diary compiled 
in 1810^20, records the capture of 
prodigious numbers of trout, in 
the clear chalk streams of Hamp- 
shire, with flies and tackle whidi 
noljody would dream of exhibit- 
ing there now. Such fish have 
also the power of discriminating 
between living objecte moving on 
the hanks. Trout will feed freely 
among cattle ; horses may gallop 
alongside the streiim without dis- 
turbing them ; but let a child 
show himself, and every fish will 
fly to shelter. Prehistoric fish- 
h(x»ks made of boars* teeth, deer- 
honi, bone, wood, thorns, shell, 
eoppiT^ and bronze have Ixjeii 
found in abundance in almost all 
parts, of the world. Mr. C. Ran 
deals fully with these in an inter- 
esting publication by the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Pnkutoric Fish- 
iim in Europe ami N, America, 
Ancient, however, as angling un- 
doubtedly is,^ both 118 an industry 
and as a pjistime, the lUth century 
had more than half run its course 
Ixjfore the craft, in its higher 
branches, obtained favour from 
the wealthy ^ a high-class sport, 
and, in its humbler forms, began 
to rival the popularity of football 
and cricket among the industrial 
classes. The first-named result 
was brought alxiut, no doubt,^ by 
such attractive writers as William 
Scrope, ‘Christopher North’ (Pro- 
fessor John Wilson), Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, Captain Lloyd, and 
Charles St. John. The rent of 
good angling for salmon and trout 
has attained a figure which would 
have seemed fabulous to a former 
generation. Upwards of £12,000 
IS paid in rent for salmon angling 
in the Aberdeenshire Dee alone. 
In Mr. Aflalo’s volume on The Cost 
inf Sport (1^) the cost of salmon 
waters rented in Scotland during 
the season 1808 is calculated at £5 
for each salmon taken, to which 
must be added living expenses, 
travelling, wages, and outfit. In 
Norway every good or moderately 
good stretch of salmon river is 
rented by British anglers. The 
finest sport used to be had in that 
country for little more than the 
^t of travel, living, and wages ; 
but at the present day rent alone 
amounts, in some instances, to £200 
a mile of river. Fly-fishing for 
trout ranks second only to salmoh 
filing (some anglers assign it the 
, first puuxn), andthecostof theaport 
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has gone up in proportion to its 
estimation. Streams within 80 or 
lOOmilesof Lmidon command very 
high rents, £100 a mile being no 
unusual figure paid for beats on 
such famous rivers as the Test and 
Itchenof Hamiishire. In America 
both salmon and trout fishing liave 
suffered great deterioration- the 
former by the erection of dams in 
the rivers which arrest the pas- 
sage of migratory fish from the 
sea, and the latter by indiscrimin- 
ate fishing. But in both Canada 
and the United States efforts are 
being made to restore the product- 
iveness of the fisheritM ; and in 
some districts, notably in the state 
of Now York, the state legislature 
has assumed strict ccmtrol over the 
modes and tx^asons of fishing, and 
has spent very large sums in arti- 
ficially rearing fish and rc^plenish- 
ing exhausted waters. In Great 
Britain and Ireland Parliament 
has enacted appi*opriate ^ close 
times— in England, applying to 
all 8iK)rting fish ; in Indnna, to 
all fish of the salmon kind (in- 
cluding fresh - water trout) ; in 
Scotland, to ^salmon and trout 
only. The sporting fish of British 
and Irish fr(\sh waters an; roughly 
distributed by anglers into two 
classes. The fii*at class consists 
entirely of fish of the salmon 
family— rtc. salmon, salmon or se'a 
trout, common or fresh -water 
trout, char, and grayling. The 
second class includes what are 
termed ‘coarse’ fish — I’lr. pike, 
l^rch, ruff or porn;, barbel, chub, 
dace, roach, rudd, bream, cart), 
tench, bleak, gudgeon, and txils. 
Attempts have Ijeen made, not 
very successfully, to supplement 
the first class by introducing in- 
to British wat(;rs the American 
brook trout {Snlvelinmfontimilu\ 
whicli is a char, and the Califor- 
nian trout {Salmo iridfits); and 
the second class by introducing 
the American bla(jk bass [Microp- 
terus dolomieu and salmoides), and 
the European zander or pike- 
perch {Lueioperca sandra\ all of 
which are fish of high oxcellen(;e 
for the table, and afford excellent 
sport on the rod and line. Coal, 
iron, and manufacturing industries 
have proved utterly destructive 
to many British rivers : but great 
efforts are being made by local 
authoritie.s to control and remedy 
pollution from these sources, and 
have already attained good rewilts, 
espeoially in the Thames and the 
Clyde. The anglers of Notting- 
ham, Sheffield, Leeds, Galashiels, 
Glasgow, and other busy places, 
must be numbered literally by 
tens of thousands, of whom the 
majority are members of angling 
clubs. Coarse, fish, except pike 
and perch, exist in few Scottish 
waters; in these, trout form the 
natural quarry of the humblest 
anglers. Until 1902 the lerislature 
baa provided no seasonal prottic- 


tion for these fine sporting fish, 
but the Fresh -water Fish (Scot- 
land) Act, 1902, now provides an 
annual close time from October 
15 to February 28. 

Fly-Ashino,--T\ietQmt esteemed 
branch of angling is that with 
the artificial fly, which has been 
brought of late to a high degree 
of refinement. The salmon fly 
varies in size from half an inch 
to four inches in length, and has 
liecome a fabric of wonderful com- 
plexity. Exaggerated importance 
IS attached by some experienced 
anglers to niceties of shade of 
colour, shape, and material; but 
inasmuch as the fly must pass 
lietween the stdmon which it is 
intended to attract and the light, 
the fish probably cannot distin- 
guish one colour from another, and 
therefore size (neither too largo 
to alarm, nor too small to escape 
notice) and lifelike motion are the 
all-imjx>rtant (juiiditions in the 
lure. In support of this view, it 
may be montiom^d that in many 
rivers where, twenty -five years 
ago, none but sober grays, browns, 
and blacks were recommended by 
local fishermen, the brightest silks 
and feathers are now habitually 
used. Tn no river is this the case 
more than in the Tweed, of which 
}8cro|ie records that, sixty years 
ago, in a season when salmon were 
scarce, his Ixiatman attributed 
their abstmee to the W'cent intro- 
duction of gaudy Irish flies, which, 
be doclarw, had frightened the 
salmon back to the sea. The salm- 
on fly is not an imitation of any 
definite creature, but in fly-fishing 
for trout and grayling the closest 
imitation of sp^ial insecte is de- 
sirable. Especially is this so in 
the rncxlern art of dry fly-fishing, 
wherein, instead of casting two or 
three fli(;s at random, and draw- 
ing them along below the surface, 
the anglcir selects a particular 
trout which he oliserves on the 
feed, and casts over it a single fly 
dressed to resemble the flies pre- 
vailing on the water at the time. 
The lure is thrown with extreme 
dclicaciy a few fet;t higher up the 
stream than the fish, and is then 
allowed to float down dry over its 
head. This mode of fishing, which 
had its origin in the crystal clear 
rivers rising in the chalk downs 
of S. England, is esteemed by 
swirtsmen as the ne plus ultra of 
tiieir craft. Among the most trust- 
worthy of the numerous m(x3eni 
treatises upon fly-ifehittg may bo 
noted the following ; — Franew 
Francis’s Book on Anglin^i (6th 
ed. 18^) ; Maxwell’s Salmon and 
Sea Trout (the Angler’s Library, 
1899); Salmon a/nd Trout (Bad- 
minton Library); Deww^s Book 
of the Dry Fly (1897) 5 ®athome 
Hardy’s The 8afinon (Ffir, Fin, 
and Feather Series, 1868) ; 

Gwiy’s Fly-Mhino (Haddon Hall 
Library, 1800); etc. 

B-'W 
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ilSf-Ishing, and may be practised 
with either natural or artificial 
baits. Of artificial spinners the 
variety is almost infinite, ranging 
from artistic imitations of fish, 
such as the well-known ‘phantom,* 
down to the ooually well-known 
‘spoon.* Anything which fulfils 
the conditions of glitter and move- 
ment proves attractive to preda- 
tory fish. The best result^ how- 
ever, especially where fish are 
accustomed to see many lures, is 
usually obtained fixim natural 
baits, such as dace, gudgeon, 
sprats, or minnows. These can 
now be had from any good tackle- 
maker at a very rea^nahle price, 
reserved in a solution of formal- 
ehydo. One of these, fitted upon 
the admirable tacklo^ known as 
the Archer flight, will spin for 
hours, unless torn by the attacks 
of fish, owing to the hardening 
effect of the preservative. What- 
ever the reason may be, the spin- 
ning movement certainly increases 
the attraction of the lure. The 
British fish usually caught with 
the spinning bait are salmon and 
sea titiut} trout, pike, perch, and 
several kinds of sea fish. It is tho 
only known means of taking tho 
great trout in the deep Highland 
lochs.^ These fish, formerly clas^d 
as a distinct species under the title 
of S(ilmo /crojc, are now regarded 
as the (!ommon 8, fario. abnor- 
mally developed by abundant 
space and feeding to as much as 
^ or 30 lbs. in weight. If it bt? 
intended to catch pike, gimp must 
bo sulistituted for gut in the at- 
ta(;hment of the flight of hooks to 
the line, for the teeth of the pike 
will sever what suffices for the 
capture of other fish. Trolling 
is another mode of angling for 
pike with a dead^ fish, which the 
pike is allowed time to swallow 
before he is struck. 

In Hve-haititi0—A very deadly 
means of taking large pike and 
Thames trout— a live fish, gener- 
ally a roach, dace, minnow, or 
bleak, is attached to hooks ar- 
ranged as ‘snap-tackle.* A float 
is used or dispensed with accord- 
ing to the nature of the water and 
its bottom. Special information 
upon spinning, trolling, and live- 
baiting may bo found m Pennell’s 
-Sooi df the Pike (1866), John 
Bickerdyke’s Pike and Perch (the 
Angler’s Library, 1900), etc. 

Bottomrflshino is usually prac- 
tised only for coarse fish. It is 
true that many salmon are taken 
with the worm, and also with 
the boiled prawn ; but fastidious 
sportsmen regard these baits as 
unworthy of tho king of fishes, 
not to be resorted to except in 
water so deep as to be unsuitable 
for fiy -fishing. Worm-fishing for 
trout m water discoloured by 
nooqs IS reckoned sheer killing, 
not true sport ; but in clear water 


it is a delicate, difficult, yet withal 
a deadly method. Bottom-fishing 
proper is practised with a float, 
and some of its exponents on the 
Thames or Trent attain a won- 
derful pitch of dexterity. In the 
system known as ‘long-corking,* 
the float, by means of a light-run- 
ning reel and spwial li ne. is allowed 
to carry the bait to a distance of 
sixty or seventy yards from the 
angler. Useful directions about 
modes, seasons, and places will be 
found in Fran(?is’s Book on Aw- 
and in John Bickerdyke’s 
Book of the All-round AnoUr (1888). 

Tackle. — Hhe. salmon fisher’s 
outfit is far more costly than the 
trout fisher’s ; the latter is about 
the same in expense as tho pike 
fisher’s ; that of the bottom-fisher 
requires only a very moderate 
outlay. The rod for salmon fly- 
fishing varies from 15 to 18 ft. 
or more in length, and is now 
usually made of greenheart, , in 
three joints. A more exiDjmsiye 
but not more effective article is 
composed of ‘split cane*— strips 
of tho outer skin of certain kinds 
of bamlDOO glued together round 
a steel core. Fly-rc^s for trout 
are similar to those used for 
salmon, but usually run from 9 to 
12 ft. in length. Spinning-rods 
are much stiffer than fly-rods, and 
ought not to be longer than 11 
or 12 ft. The bottora-fishor from 
the bank generally favours a light 
bamboo 18 or 20 ft. long, but tlie 
punt-fisher uses a much shorter 
rod. While the bank -fisher for 
roach and dace may dispense udtli 
a reel altogether, he who fishes for 
salmon in the heavy rivers of Nor- 
way or Canada ought not to go 
forth with less than 200 yds. of line 
upon a winch of trustworthy make 
and material. Gut, a translucent 
thread drawm from the entrails of 
the silkworm when it is on the 
point of spinning, is the most pre- 
carious articleon which the angler, 
espjBcially the fly-fisher, has to rely. 
It is perishable, very susceptible 
to disintegration under sunlight, 
and far from uniform in manu- 
facture from season to season. 
More fish are lost from the hook 
by fracture of the gut than from 
all other misadventures whatso- 
ever, 

F^eign Amling.-^ln America, 
besides the Atlantic salmon so 
well known in Europe, there is 
a g;^t variety of salmonoid fish 
which afford s^rt to anglera 
The place of the European pike is 
taken by his congeners, the pick- 
erel and muskellunge ; while a^r- 
coid fish, the black bcg», of which 
there are two chief species, takes 
fly, minnow, and bait, and affords 
excellent sport, being pronounced 
by those who fish fot him to be 
thefifamest fish that swims in pro- 
portion to his size. Several species 
of very large fish are^angl^ for 
off certain parts of the American 


coast, whereof the tarpon {Mega- 
lops thriss(yides\ a giant of the 
herring family, has become best 
known. It frequents the Gulf of 
Mexico, and is frequently taken, 
with rod and line, of the weight 
of 200 lbs. ‘Roughly speaking,* 
says Mr. Otis My gatt, * the average 
size caught by sportsmen is about 
6 ft. in length and 100 lbs. in 
weight.’ The chief drawbacks 
to the sport are, first, the bony 
, nature of the mouth—tarpon are 
usually fished for with a gorge 
bait ; and, second, the flesh of this 
magnificent fish is worthless. In 
India th(^ most notable sporting 
fish is the mahseor (Barbus tor], a 
member of the carp family, which 
is found in many rivers in India, 
China, and Burma. Smalhnahaeer 
rise readily to a salmon fly, but 
large onas, running from 50 to 
150 lbs., must be angled for with 
spinning tackle, a large s^n 
lieing tno favourite Uait, This 
fish IS very tiowerful on the line, 
but is worthless on the tablb. 
The rohn (Laheo rohita) has been 
caught in N. India, on the rtxl, up 
to 54 llw. in weight. It is taken 
by tottorn-fishing, and is excellent 
when cooked. Ampng tho other 
sporting fish of India are kallmns 
(jjabeo calbasa), running up to 20 
lbs.; inirgha (Cirrhhm mirgala), 
of similar size: white carp [Cir- 
rhinu cirrhosa), of half the size ; 
catla(6*a<^<x Buchanani), good eat- 
ing, and taken with tlie irxl up to 
100 lbs.; Carnatic carp (Barbus 
vamatieus), attaining a weight of 
25 lbs„ and rising well to the arti- 
ficial fly; and cnital (Notoptenis 
vhitalai which takes a spinning 
bait, and runs to 80 lbs. in weight. 

LitcTrttwrp.— Among the earli- 
est of Englivsh printed Ixioks was 
Dame J uliana Berners’ or Barnes’s 
Treatyses pertenynge to JTawkyngo, 
Huntynge, and Fysshynge %Hth mi 
Angle, which issu^ from the press 
of Wynkyn de Wonle in 14^. It 
is doubtful whether Dame Juli- 
ana wrote the chapters on an- 
gling ; whoever did so displays in 
the following passage an exem- 
plary devotion to the craft; ‘The 
angler maye have no colde nor no 
dysease nor angre, but yf he be 
causer himself. For he maye not 
use at tho moost but a lyne or an 
hoke, of whyche he mayo have 
store plentee of his owne inak- 

ynge Soo thenne his loase 

is not grevous, and other greyffes 
maye he not have, savynge but 
yf ony fisshe breke away after 
that he is take on the hoke, or 
elles that he catohe nought: 

whyche ben not grevous 

And yf the. angler take fysshe, 
surely theiine is there noo 
man merier than he is iii his 
apyiyte.* A hundred years later, 
in 1500, A Booke of Fishim tifitk 
Hook amd Line, mid of all In- 
struments thereto belonging, was 
brought out by Leonard Masoall j 
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followed in 1613 by John Denny’s 
Secrets of Angling in verse. Bar- 
ker's Art ctf Angling (1651) pre- 
ceded by two yeara the most 
famous work on nshing over pub- 
lished, The Comvlcat Angler of 
Izaak Walton, which established 
its author for all time as vates 
sacer of the craft. The sixth edi- 
tion appeared in 1676, with added 
treatises by Venables and Cot- 
ton; the hundredth edition— a 
sumptuous affair in 2 vola. quarto, 
ably edited by R. B. Marston - 
was published in 1888. As an 
all-round angler Izaak Walton 
might easily be put to shame; 
he was an effective bottom-liahor, 
but it is doubtful whether he ever 
practised the higher art of fly-fish- 
ing, and he had never seem a reel. 
Many of his prfjcepts are drawn 
from earlier writers, from Dame 
Juliana Berners to his contempo- 
rary Barker. The merit and un- 
dying charm of bis Compleat An- 
gler must be sought in the simple 
reflections of riverside, meadow, 
and leafy woods, of tempting 
taverns and embowered farm- 
porches. Through all his pages 
echoes the tinkle of gentle streams, 
the music of summer birds, the 
hum of sunlit flies. The only 
unkindly critic whom Walton has 
ever encountercHl was a contem- 
porary of his own, a Cromwellian 
trooper named Ri(;hard Francks, 
who, under the pseudonym of 
Philanthropus, wrote Northern 
Memoirs calculated for the Merid- 
ian of Scotland^ to \chich is added 
the Contemplative and Practical 
Angler, The manuscript was fin- 
ished in 1(’)58, but Francks found 
no publisher till 1694. He was 
an infinitely better angler and 
naturalist than Walton^ whom 
he girded at as a plagiarist. He 
was, however, far inferior to the 
other in literary charm. Never- 
theless, his work, of which a sec- 
ond edition was published in 1821, 
with a prefatory note by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, is exceedingly enter- 
taining, and full of intei*cst to an- 
glers. Thirty years after Walton 
published the Compleat Angler^ 
Robert Nobbes issued an excxd- 
lent treatise on pike fishing— 
Compleat TroUer (1682). In 18S), 
Westwood and Satchell, in their 
Bibliotheca Piscatoria, enumer- 
ated 3,158 editions and reprints of 
2,148 works on fish and fishing. 
Since that time , the output has 
shown no symptom of slaclcening. 
Among the more notable contri- 
butions to literature by anglers 
may be mentioned Colonel T. 
Thornton’s Sporting Tour through 
the Northern Parts of England 
and Great Part of the HigUamds 
gf Scotland (1804 ; new ed. 1^). 
Sir Humphry Davy spoiled a good 
book in his Sedmonia, or Days of 
Ply^hing (1828), by casting it in- 
to Waltonian dialogue: Profeasw 
J<mQ Wilson (Christopher Nc^b) 


infused much angling lore into his 
Noctes Amhrosiangts which ran in 
Blackwoods Magazine, 18^-.%. 
William Scrope’sDays and NiglUs 
of Salnwn Fishing (J^-^-<j7) 
ranks as a classic, and may be 
bracketed with Captain Lloyd’s 
Field Sports of the North (I&IO- 
85) and Scandinavian Adventures 
(ife). Thomas Todd Stoddart 
was one of Christopher North’s 
fdumni; his Angleifs Comjtanion 
to the Rivers and Lochs of Scot- 
laml (1^7 “63“^) may still Ix^ 
studied with profit, while soim^ 
of his Angling Songs (1&S9) are 
spirited and popular. In 1857 a 
prophet and reformer appeared 
on the banks of the Tweed in 
the person of W. C. Stewart, 
wlioso doctrines, as expounded in 
the Practical Angler {loi\\ ed. 1874), 
gave rise to keen and prolongecl 
controversy, and eventually pre- 
vailed over the older systems. A 
Book on Angling j by Francis Fran- 
cis (1^7 ; ,6th ed. 1885), is a liappy 
combination of gossip and instruc- 
tion. Among living writers, the 
works of ‘John Bickerdyke,’ .1. 
.1. Mank^, AW Chapman, Sir 
Edwanl Grey, G. M. Kelson, C. 
Pennell, W. Senior. Sir Herlx‘rt 
Maxwell, Hoii. Gathorne Hardy, 
G. B. Dewar, Major Traherne, 
and F. M. Halford may be named 
as among the best. 

Anglo - Israelitlsh Theory. 

See Lost Tribes. 

Anglo-Japanese Trea^, 
signet! by Great Britain and .fa- 
pan, Jan. 30, 1902, by which the 
two powers agree to safeguard 
their common interests in China 
and Korea. In the event of one 
of them Ixiing at war vnth a foreign 
pow(?r, the other shall maintain a 
strict neutrality, but shall as.sist 
her ally if a second foreign power 
shall join the first ; neither power 
shall enter into agnx'mimts with- 
out consent of the other, and 
each shall confide fully in the 
other if common interests are en- 
dangenxl. The treaty is in foriMj 
for five years. 

Anglomania, the fancy of Ger- 
mans, French, or other foreigners 
for imitating English social cus- 
toms, dros^ etc. There was a 
craze for English literature in 
Germany in the second half of 
the 18th century ; a mild Anglo- 
mania arose in France just bc^fore 
the revolution ; and a similar affec- 
tation, which may he seen to-day 
in certain classes in the IJnited 
States, is frequently satirized. 
Conversely, Anglophobia is fear, 
or rather hatred, of Britain. 
There were outbursts in France 
after the Fashoda incident (1898), 
and in Germany and Holland at 
the time of the Boer war of 1899- 
lS)l. Russian hatred of Great 
Britain was very marked during 
the. Russo-Japanese war, many 
Russians believing that Japan 
was the mere cat’s-paw of Britain. 


Angonllnd 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. See 

CUBONIOLE. 

Anglo-Saxon LanguageJ.it- 
erature, and Race. See Enq- 

LISU. 

Angmagaalik, most northerly 
important Eskimo settlement on 
the E. coast of Greenland (67“ 
lat.), although a small village, 
was found in 74® 6' N. lat. by flie 
Sabine Clavering Expedition in 
1823. 

Angola is the general name for 
the whole Portuguese territory 
Ixitwecn the Congo Stete on the 
N.E., the Barotse kingdom in 
British Central Africa on the E., 
and German S.W. Africa on the 
s. Angola, including Cabinda, 
N. of the Congo, has an area of 
484,000 sq. m., and a coast-line 
of fully 1,000 m. The principal 
rivers are the Coanza (520 m. long, 
and navigable for 200 m. up), Ku- 
none, and Kubango. The surface 
is mountainous in the w., where 
some of the peaks reach an alti- 
tude of 8,000 ft. The climate 
varies much : near the coast the 
damp soil and mangrove swamps 
render it unhealthy: inland the 
plateaus have a mucri cof>ler and 
drier atmosphere. The rainfall 
varies much, but is generally 
very small. The most healthy 
season is the cacimbo - J une, July, 
and August. The natural resources 
of Angola art) chiefly vegetable. 
Iron was onco workcxl, malachite 
alxjuiids, and auriferous deixisits 
have been observe<d. The flora is 
that common to the tropical zone 
of Africa, India-nibber, coffee, 
cotton, sugar, tobwjco, copal gum, 
ground-nuts, and a small quantity 
of ivory, are exported. Railways 
extend from liOaiida to Malange, 
and from Benguela towards Ca- 
conda. The annual value of the 
iraix)rts averages £l,50(),(Xj0; ex- 
ports, £1,250,000. Pop. estimated 
at one to four millions of natives 
and 12,500 whites. The capital is 
Tx>anda, or 8ao Paolo do Loanda. 
Besides it, Jienguela and Mossa- 
medes are the chief ports. Angola 
sends two deputies to the Portu- 
guese Parliament, the colonics be- 
ing considered an integral i>art of 
the mother country. Map, p, 

}^e Vasconcellos’s As Colonias 
Portnguezas (1896) ; Monteiro’s 
Angola and the River Congo (1875) ; 
Dcjlannoy’s Angola {Bull, de la 
Soc, R, Beige de Giographie (1895 
and 1896). 

Angonlland, a plateau, of an 
average elevation of 4,000 ft., be- 
tween Lake ^^asa, Zambezi R., 
and Loangwa R., in Banitseland, 
N.E. Rhodesia. The Angoni are 
said to have a Zulu origin, and to 
1)0 descendants of a tribe which 
crossed the Zamliezi about 1825. 
Their chief wealth consists in 
cattle, sheep, and goats. Phys- 
ically they are a fine race. Late 
in the year 1904 the chiefs ac- 
cepted British protection. 
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Anguilla 


Angora, or Enouri, tn. 
arohi^isc. mi on Angora R., 
Asia Minor, 215 in. K.8.K. of Con- 
Atantinople; tho market for 
Angora ^oat hair (molnur). It is 
the ancient Ancyra. Near An- 
gora tho Ottoman sultan Baya- 
jsid I. was defoattjd and captured 


Angostura Bark, the bark of 

Oalipea cusparia of S. Amenoa, 
is one of the aromatic bitters. It 
contains an alkaloid and a vola- 
tile oil. Angostura bitters con- 
tain angostura, canella, cinchona, 
lemon, and other aiximatics. See 
Bitters. 



by Tamerlane in 1402. Pop. over 

AAA * 


fora Wool, the aiUcy prod- 
’ 3 Angora goat, is woven 
da, sergra, and so forth 
at Angora, in Asia Minor. It is 
in oommerce as mohair. 
iGqat. 


^Angostura. See Ciudad 
Bouvab. 


Angoultme, tn. and episc. 
see, cap. of dep. Charente, for- 
merly cap. of Angoumoia, on the 

l. bk. of the Charente, Franco, 277 

m. S.S.W. of Paris, on Paris-Bor- 
deauxRy. The rostored cathedral 
is a fine example of the Roman- 
esque Byzantine style (12th cen* 
tury). AngouUme is tpe centre 
for the oognao trade, and there 


are many papor-milla and stone 
quarries. Birthplace of Margue- 
rite of Navarre (1492), of Ravail- 
lac (1578), and of Guez de Balzao 
(159/). Pop. (1901) 37,650. 

Angoufdme, Charles de 
Valois, Due d’ a673>1660), ille- 
gitimate son of Charles ix. and 
Marie Touohet ; made grand prior 
of Franco (1690) ; known as Comte 
d’ Auvergne from 1590 to 1619. For 
intrigues with tho Marquise do 
Vemeuil he was condemned to 
(loath (1604), but was imprisoned, 
and liberated (1016). He distin- 

f uished himself at Ar()ues and 
vry, was present at the sieges of 
Hoissons (1017) and I>a Rochelle 
(1028), and fou{^t in Languedoc, 
Germany, and Flanders. Created 
Due d’Angoul^me (1619). 

Angoul6me, Louis Antoine 
DE Bourbon, Duo d’ (1775-1844), 
eldest son of Charles x, of France; 
retired with his father to Turin 
at tlie outbreak of the revolution 
(1789). After conducting unsuc- 
cessful military operations in Ger- 
many, he rejoined the other exiles 
at IIolynx)(i, Scotland. At Mitau 
ho married (1799) his cousin Marie 
Th^rfese. only daughter of Louis 
XVI. and Mario Antoinette. Ho 
then withdrew with Louis xviir. 
to England; but on tho rein- 
statement of Louis he returned 
to France, and was made general- 
lieutenant of the army. ^ In 1823 
he led the French ejm^itiou into 
Spain and stormed Cadiz, With 
his fatluir he sipied (1830) an abdi- 
cation of the tnnmo in favour (jf 
the Due de Bordeaux. 

Angoxa, or Anoociie, tn. and 
maritime dist, of Portuguese K. 
Africa; experts ground-nuts and 
rubber. The Angoxa R. is navi- 
gable for 1,00 m. up from the town, 
which stands on the estuary. 

Angra do Herolsmo, fortified 
port and cap. of both Azores and 
Terceira Is., Azores; harbour un- 
safe in R. gales. Exports wine and 
grain. Pop. (1900) 10,^«3; of the 
district of same name (1900) 33,322. 

Angra Pequena. a bay with 
good anchorage and a small set- 
tlement on the coast of German 
S.W. Africa, nearly midway be- 
tween the mouth of the Orange 
R. and Walfish Bay. It was the 
first colony Germany acquired 
(June 1^). 

Angri, tn., Salerno, Italy, 19 
ni. R.B. of Naples. Manufactures 
cotton and silk. Pop. (IWl) 11,2^. 

Angstrom, Anders Jonas 
(ia4^4). Swedish physicist, who 
made valuable researches on heat, 
magnetism, and spectroscopy. 
His principal work, Mecherem 
mr le Spectre SdUUre (1869). formed 
an important supplement to the 
theory of Kirchhoif. 

Anguilla or Snake I„ cme of 
the most northei^ of the Lesser 
Antilles, British W. Indies; pro- 
duces ca^le, ponies, and imos- 
phates. Pop. (^) ^890. 
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▲nlmal Kliig4om 


Angttlsciola, Sophonisbb(1636- 
1626), Italian painter, was bom in 
Cremona, and early acquired re- 
nown as a good portrait painter. 
In, 1650 she went to Mcidrid to 
paint the royal family. Some of 
her portraits, which are now rare, 
are in private hands in Florence, 
Genoa, and in the collection of 
the Earl of Yarlxirouch. Her 
own portrait (1554) is in tneTTlfizzi 
Gallery at Florence, as also in the 
museum at Vienna ; and the por- 
trait of her three sisters (1555), 
one of her masterpieces, is m the 
National Gallery in Berlin. Van 
Dyck says that ho learned more 
from her than from any other 
painter. 

Angulj a hilly district in Orissa, 
Bengal, India; contains largo coal- 
fields and iron mines. Area, 881 
sq. m. Pop., Angul and Khond- 
mals, (1901)191,911. 

Angular Motion is the motion 
of a fine, fixed at one end, in one 

S lane, relatively to a stationary 
lie passing through the centi’e of 
rotation--r.f7. the movement of the 
hand of a clock relatively to any 
fixed line on the face of the clock. 
Thus we are able also to six^ak of 
angular velocity and angular accel- 
eration, See Dynamics. 

Angus, an ancient district, of 
Scotlwd nearly coincident with 
the present Forfarshire. 

Anhalt, a sovereign duchy of 
the German empire, consisting of 
two portions, separated and nearly 
surroundtad by the Prussian prov- 
ince of Saxony. The lamer (e.) 
portion is crossed by the Elbe and 
Saalo, and belongs to the N, Ger- 
man Plain; the smaller (w.)T3or- 
tion runs up amom? the N. foothills 
(2,(^ ft. ) of the Ilarz Mts. Total 
area, SS) sq. m, Pop. (1900) 
316,085, most of whom are Prot- 
estants. Agriculture is the prin- 
cipal occupation, 6U per cent, 
of the surface being cultivated. 
Chief industries are the manu- 
facture of sugar, and brewing 
and distilling. Cap. Dessau. The 
duchy has one vote in the Im- 
perial Federal Council, and sends 
two r^resentatives to the Im- 
Iierial Diet. 

Anharmonlc Ratio,, or Cross 
Ratio. If a lino ab is divid^ 
at two points o and D, the ratio 
of the two ratios AO : cb and 
AD : PB is called an anharmqnic 
ratio. When the ratio is unity, 
AO:,OB=sAD:DB, and the line is 
divided harmonically. Theanhar- 
monio ratio is of fundamental im- 
portance in projective geometry. 

. Ati-hul* BeeNaAN-HUi. 
Anhydride, an oxide of an ele- 
ment or organic radical, capable 
of combining with water to form 
an add. Nearly all the noii- 
metallio elements, as well as sev- 
eral qf the metallic elements, 
form anl^drides. Thus, sulphuric 
anhydride, SQa with water, makes 
sulphuric add. 


Anhydrite, a mineral consisting 
of sulfate of lime, and differing 
from gypsum in that the latter 
contains two molecules of com- 
bined water. It crystallizes in the 
rhombic system with a hardness 
of .34, and a perfect cleavage 
yielding cul^idal fragments. Its 
colour is white, gray, or pale blue. 

Anhydrous means not contain- 
ing water, either combined as 
water of crystallization or hydra- 
tion, or free. Hydrates are dry 
and apparently free from water, 
while suKstances containing un- 
com})iiied water are moist. 

Ani, the ruins of the andeiit 
Armenian capital, in Erivan, 
Transcaucasia. Ashat nr. trans- 
ferred his capital from B.^rad in 
91U, and under his son Zampad 
and grandson Kashka I. Ani 
bcjcame a groat city of 100,000 in- 
habitants and alx)ut a thousand 
churches and monasteries. In 
later times it fell into the hands 
of the Seljuk Turks and of the 
Georgians (1125-1209); in 1240 it 
was deserted ; and, an earthquake 
in 1.319 completed its destruction. 
See Brosset’s Jjes JRuines iVAni 
(1860) ; Xrahmer’s ‘Die altar men- 
uche Hauptgtadt Ani,* in Globus^ 
vol. Ixviii. 

Atiiche, tn., dep. Nord, France, 
10 m. E. of Douay. Coiil-mining. 
Pop. (1901) 7,434. 

Atile, Pro 1)*, .sacred mt, of the 
Basques, in W. Pyrenees ; 8,215 ft. 

Anil, a leguminous plant found 
in the, W. Indies, from which 
indigo is made. 

Aniline, (amido -benzene, 
C0H5NH2), is an aromatic base 
occurring in coal tiir and similar 
products of the distillation of ni- 
trogenous bodies. It was fir.st 
obtained in this way from indigo, 
but is now prepared exclusively 
from the benzene of coal tar. The 
benzene is treated with sulphuric 
and nitric acids, and the resulting 
nitro-benzene reduced to aniline 
by distillation with iron borings 
and steam, in the presence of, fer- 
rous chloride. The oil obtained 
is separated and rectified, and 
consists of aniline itself along 
with higher homologucs, chiefly 
toluidines. Aniline is an oily 
liquid that is colourless when 
pure, but turns bro\^ on keei> 
ing. It has a peculiar smell, is 
slightly ^luble in water, though 
more so in alcohol and rienzene, 
and boils at 0. Aniline bums 
with a smoky flame ; and though 
neutral to litmus, acts as a power- 
ful base, uniting with acids to 
form well-orystaTlized salts— 
the aniline salt* of commerce is 
aniline hydrochloride, C6H5NH2 
HOL Bleaching powder gives 
a puriAe colour when added, to 
aiiiline solution, and potassium 
bichromate and sulphuric acid a 
red followed by blue. Aniline 
it poisonous, causing collapse if 
abfeibed through the skin, as on 


saturation of the clothes with it, 
and workmen enga^ in its 
manufacture suffer from head- 
ache and nau^ if they inhale its 
vapour. ‘Aniline dyes’ are not 
simple derivatives of aniline, and 
in many cases are not pre^red 
from it at all ; the name arising 
from the fact that one of the earlier 
and commonest of these com- 
pounds, magenta, or rosaniline hy- 
dr()chlorideJ06H4NHa)aC.0GH8 
(CH3)NH.6C1, is obtained by the 
oxidation of a mixture of aniline 
and toluidine, and that other col- 
ours result by the introduction 
of different alkyls in the amido 
groups. (See Dyeing.) The rapid 
increase in the manufaoturo of 
these dyes, especially in Germany, 
where chemists of the highest 
standing and scientific skill are en- 
gaged in the f aetories, is as signifi- 
cant as are their beautiful shades 


in alinost endless variety, their 
low price, and the ease witli which 
they may bo used. In many cases 
they cannot, however, be recom- 
mended, because under the influ- 


ence of sunlight they rapidly fade. 
They are much us^ as staining 
reagents in microscopy. See 
Benedikt’s Chemistry gf Coal-tar 
Colours^ and Bloxam and Blount’s 


Chemistry for Manufactures, 

Anlmalcula, a term popularly 
applied to all minute forms of 
animal life— r. or. Protozoa, Roti- 
fero, and Tardigrada. 

Animal Heat, the heat con- 
stantly being generated in the 
body, the ultimate source of 
which is the oxygen consumed in 
the fo(xl and inhtued in breathing. 
The normal temixjrature varies 
throughout the animal kingdom, 
and bears a fairly close relation- 
ship to the activity or sluggishness 
of the animal, and also to sur- 
rounding conditions and circum- 
stances of the individual In man 
the normal temperature is 98*4“ P., 
in birds, 100®-112“ F., while in fish 
and reptiles it differs little from 
the air or water they inhabit. In 
some diseasies (e.g, ievem) the 
temperature of the human body 
may rise to 110“ or 11^ p., while 
in others (e.g. cholera) it may fall 
to 90“ F. ; but such extremes con- 
tinued for any length of time 
prove fatal to the organism. 

Animal KlngiJom, one of the 
three great divisions—the other 
two being plants and minerals— 
into which natural objects were at 
one time classified. Modem re- 
search has shown the close connec- 
tion between simple plants and 
simple animals, ana thus destroyed 
the basis of this primitive classic 
fication. 

The prime difference between 
animal and plant is the difference 
of diet. A green plant can in 
sunshine form its own carbo- 
hydrates (starch, sugar, etc.X end, 
if supplied with water and salts, 
can build up protoplasm under 
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these conditions. An animal must 
have its carbohydrates ready 
made, and is incapable of existiM 
unless also supplied with protoids 
in some form— f.c. while a plant 
requires only simple food which it 
ab^rbs in solution, animal re- 
quires complex food, usually taken 
in solid form. But some simple 
forms contain the Rreen colour- 
insr matter chlorophyll, and are 
capable of foedinj? like plants. 

Ajrain : most animals get rid of 
nitro£f(mous waste products, which 
plants do not. They are usually 
more definite in form than plants ; 
and their component cells are not 
surrounded by cellulose, as tho.so 
of plants are.^ Celluloso does, how- 
ever, occur in tunicatos, or sea- 
squirts. As a rule, animals ex- 
hibit mucli greater histological 
differentiation than do plants. 
The older statement that animals 
move about and plants do iiot, 
can no longer be accepted in view 
of the fact that some animals are 
sedentary, and that certain mi- 
croscopic plants and the swarm- 
snores of some higher plants move 
about as froelv as animals do. 

Animals, like plants, are com- 
posed of protoplasm, or living 
matter, and, like them, exhibit 
the five prime organic functions. 
They are contractile, or capable 
of movement ; they are sensitive ; 
they nourish themselves; they 
breathe; they excrete. In addi- 
tion, they are ixjriodically capable 
of growth and reproduction. From 
inorganic substaiicos— the miner- 
als of the old classification— lx)th 
animals and plants differ in their 
power of growing at the expense 
of 8ubBtanct?s different from them- 
selves, and in the fact that, 
although they are undergoing con- 
stant cliange, they remain appar- 
ently the same for long periods. 

The following are the chief 
groups of the animal kingdom 

A. Vertebrata : animals with (a) 
a dorsal tubular nervous system ; 
{h) a dorsal axis, known as the 
notochord, which in the higher 
forms is replaced at an early stage 
by the backbone ; (c) gill slits, or 
their eouivalents, the visceral 
clefts, which are openings from 
the mouth cavity to tlie ex- 
terior:— (1) Mammals; (2) Birds: 
(8) Reptiles ; (4) Amphibia ; (5) 
Fishes ; (6) Cyclostoinata, or 
round-mouths ; (7) Amphioxus ; 
(8) Tunicate^ or sea-squirts. 

B. In vertebrata : animals with 
ventral nervous system, with no 
h^kboneor notochord, and no gill 
ybts t~(l) Molluscs, or shell-fish ; 
(2) Arthropods (crustacea, insects, 
arachnids, etc.); (3) Echinoderms 
(star-fish, sea urchins, etc.); (4) 
Annelids, or si^ented worms; 
(6) Unsegmentea worms: (6) Coe- 
lentenL or hollow- bodied ani- 

f7).Spon^; (8) Protozoa. 
For bibliography, see Biology 
^ nd T^ooloqt. 


Animal Magnetism. See Hyp- 

notism. 

Animal-Power, the amount of 
work done in traction, or in work- 
ing a machine, by animals or men. 
The standard horse-iiower (h.p.), 
fix^ by Watt at 311000 ft. -lbs. 
per minute, is above what a good 
horse will do for a day of 10 hours. 
Walking at 2i m. per hour on the 
level, he exerts a tractive force 
of 100 lbs., equivalent to 22,000 
ft. -lbs. per minute; but as the 
speed increases the ti^tive force 
dimini.shes, being, indeed, in- 
versely proixjrtional to the speed, 
between 3 and 4 m. per hour. The 
draught of an averagely gO(xl 
horse is reckoned, as above, at 100 
lbs. for 10 hours, at 2J m. per 
hour; for 9 hours, 111 lbs. ; for 8 
hours, 125; for 7 hours, 143; 6 
hours, 167 ; 5 hours, 200 lbs. A 
man hauling along a level road at 
U to 3 m. jier hour k rt‘ckoned at 
one-six til of a horse ; he dties 3,670 
ft. -lbs. per minute for a 10 hours’ 
day. In rowing, he do«is 4,0(X) 
ft.-lbs. for 10 hours ; on treadmill 
3,100; tuniing a handle, 2,()00. 
While the horse gives, as above, 
22,000 ft.-lbs. per minute, the ox 
gives 12,000, the mule 10,000, and 
the ^ 3,500. See Tranturino’s 
Engineer's Pocket-book. 

Animals* Ckuelty to. See 
Cruelty. 

Animals, Intelleo'pual Ca- 
pacity OP. See Instini^t. 

Animal-Worship. The deifi- 
cation and worship of certain of 
the lower animals, a usage trace- 
able in mo.st ancient roligions, and 
still practised by many living 
races, appears to owe its origin 
to various complex causes. Among 
savages in the lowest stage of cul- 
ture, a dread of the ferocity and 
the superior strength of the tiger, 
bear, and alligator .seems undoubt- 
eclly to have been the motive 
which led to the worship of the.se 
animals, with the view of pro- 
pitiating them ; and although in 
modem times we find that some 
races kill and eat the object of 
their reverence (as in the 04 wo 
of Northern Asiatics and Reil 
Indians), this apparent inc/onsist- 
ency may be explained by as- 
suming that their ideas on the 
subject are passing through a state 
of transition. Then, again, there 
are instances in which animals are 
held sacred, not out of fear for 
them, but because their bodies are 
believed to be the homes of the 
tribal deity or deities— an idea 
almost inseparable from that of 
demoniacal possession, and akin to 
the^ doctrine of metempsychosis. 
Animal- worship in this aspect sur- 
vives among Polynesians, and in 
a still more distinct form among 
Hindus. ‘The sacred cow is not 


merely to be spared; she is, as : 
deity, worshipped in annual cere 
mony. daily perambulated an< 
bowed to by the pious Hindu 


Hanuman, the monkey-god (whose 
living representative is the en- 
tellus monkey), has his temples 
and his idols, and in him biva 
is incarnate, as Durga is in the 
jackal; the wise Ganesa wears 
the elephant’s hetod ; the divine 
king of birds, Garuda, is Vishnu’s 
vehicle; the forms of fish, and 
boar, and tortoise were assumed 
ill those avatar-legends of Vishnu 
which are at the intellectual level 
of tlie Red Indian myths they 
so curiously re.semble^ (Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture). The religion 
of ancient Egypt was permeated 
with thqse ideas; and a similar 
origin is assignable to the wor- 
ship by the Jews of tho golden 
calf and the brazen serpent. 
Stjrpent-worship forrn.s, indeed, a 
separate phase of this question ; 
with which totemism, animism, 
and ancestor-worship are also in- 
volvfxl. For in some castis a par- 
ticular animal is lield in rever- 
ence, not because th(3 spirit of 
a d(3ity dwells within it, but be- 
cause it represents the tribal 
ancestor. Yet another variety 
of animal-worship was the rever- 
(uico paid to dwarfs. Thus, the 
Malagasy of Madagascar deified 
the Vazimba, an extinct abo- 
riginal ra(5e, 3 ft. 6 in. in stature. 
See Jh’ofessor Windle’s Pygmies 
(1894), p. XXX vi. The same idea 
18 suggested l)y tho dwarf god 
Ptah of ancient Egypt, from 
whotn have Iwen denved the 
Plimnician Patteki and Kolieiri, 
See li. G. Haliburton’s Dwarf 
Survivals (1895). 

Animism (Lat. anima, ‘soul’), 
a tenn originally used to denote 
the theory of the German cliemist 
Stahl, who early in tho 18th cen- 
tury developed and , modified tho 
classical theory which identified 
tho vital principle with the soul 
attributing to it the functions of 
ordinary animal life in man, while 
the life of other creatures was 
assigned to mechanical laws. It 
was applitxi by Dr. Tylor, in his 
work on Primitive Culture^ to ex- 
press the doctrine which attrib- 
utes a living soul, not merely to 
human lyings, but also to the 
lower animals, and to inanimate 
objects and natural phenomena 
generally. Since the publication 
of Dr. Tylor’s work it has been 
almost exclusively used in that 
sense, though some anthropolog- 
ical writers have employed ije more 
loosely to include the simpler 
conception which, in the evc^ution 
of savage thought, probably pre- 
ceded it— vtz. that of all beings, 
animate and inanimate, as en- 
dowed with personality and con- 
scious life. Savage man interprets 
all external phenomena in the 
terms of his pwn oonsoiousn^. 
When he begins to reason con- 
cerning himself, the phenomena 
of sleep, of dreams, of trance, and 
of death lead to the view that he 
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i» com^aed of two parta^tho 
more obvious part, the Ixidv, and 
an inner or less substantial part, 
the soul or spirit. The latter is 
capable of being separated from 
the body temiporarily during sleep 
or tranoe, wneu it goes forth on 
various adventures, which the 
owner remembers as dreams and 
visions; or in sickness, when its 
place is often occupied by otlier 
and less desirable siiirits. In tln^ 
latter case the great object of the 
savage niedicine;man Ls to refsover 
the soul ; to drive out, if neccs- 
^ry, the invadei-s who have taken 
its placjo; and to induct' it to rtJ- 
enter the Inxly, its projier alxxie. 
Death is the permammt separa- 
tion of soul and body. This in- 
volves the decay and destruction 
of the body, but not of the soul, 
which is capable of existing apart. 
Separation, however, may (xm- 
tinuo for an indefinite time with- 
out causing death. A large class 
of folk-tales is based ujKm the biv 
lief that it is even for the ixdvan- 
tago of the owner that his soul 
should be extracted and hidden 
away out of danger. This txdief 
is carried into practice by some 
savages, as by the Alfures of 
Minahassa, in Celelx's, on removal 
into a now house. Such removal 
is fraught with suiieniatural dan- 
gt^r to the inmates. Consequently 
the priest collects l)oforehand all 
th(nr souls into a bag, of which he 
takes cliarge, and afterwards, with 
the proper ceremonies; restores 
them to their ownera. 

The human soul is usually C(m- 
ceiv(d as a miniature man or 
woman. But it is not necessarily 
human in form ; it often appears 
as one of the lower animafs— c.r/. 
a beast, a snake, or even an insect. 
Again, it is often licld to be the 
breath, the shadow (whence the 
word slKuie for a disembodied soul), 
or the image reflected in a pool of 
water or a mirror. It is originally 
not conceived as immaterial. This 
is a refinement of a later stage. 
The lower animals, trees, plants, 
and oven inanimate objects, teing 
all endowed with souls precisely 
analogoiis to those of men, they 
are not merely credited with 
human feelings and passions, but 
ar^ often held to be transformed 
men. Personal identity in spite 
of entire change of form is tnus 
an article pf savage belief. This 
develops, in a higher plane of 
culture, into the philosophical 
doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, which has played so large 
a part in more than one religion. 
Other savage speculations as to 
the future condinon of the human 
soul h^ye had an important influ- 
ence ofciieligion. The belief that 
the soul oah’ exist apart from the 
body has led to one or other of 
three conclusions : (1. ) It continues 
to mingle more or less oontinu- 
oua^with the living, and to inter- 
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fere in^ their affairs ; hence the 
superstitions concerning ghosts 
and vampires, and the cult of the 
dead. (2.) It carricvs on an exist- 
ence of the same sort as in the 
body, but of a thinner and less 
substantial formj in some region 
apart from mankind. (3.) It passes 
to a place where the good are re- 
warded, and the wicked punished, 
for deeds done in the body. The 
lastof those three opinions, though 
its germs may be found in the 
lower culture, is, generally syxak- 
ing, later in civilization than the 
first ^ and the second. It has 
survivtKi in all the higher re- 
ligions.. 

The immortality of the soul is 
not, as a rule, a savage doiitrine. 
The soul of a departed human 
being is conceived as alivo so long 
oS any, memory of the man re- 
mains in those who have known 
him in tliis life, or have heard 
him spoken of. The Polynesians 
of the Harvey group believe, as 
reported by uill, that, while the 
souls of those? who die a violent 
death are immortal, the souls of 
those? who die a natural death 
are cooked and eaten by certain^ 
demons, and by this means anni- 
hilated., Some savage peoples are 
of opinion that then? is a series 
of spirit- worlds, which are succes- 
sively inhabited by the soul, death 
in (j{«;h of them resulting in trans- 
fer to another, until in the last of 
tliem death means definitive an- 
iiihilation. For the Dyaks death 
in the spirit-world means either 
rebirth into tliis world or annihi- 
lation, according to acicident, since 
the soul, on death in the spirit- 
world, enters into a fruit or a leaf, 
or some? other edible substance. If 
then an animal or a human being 
eats the substance, the soul bc- 
coinc.s reincarnated in the off- 
spring of the eater ; otherwise it 
perisnes. 

The difficulties of savage meta- 
physics have rasultod, m many 
parts of the world, in the supposi- 
tion that a human being has more 
than one soul. This hypfjthcsis is 
found among peoples as widely 
different as the N. American In- 
dians, the Melanesians, the Ma- 
lagasy, the Negroes, and the 
Knonds. In the philosophy of 
more civilized, races it appears 
among the Chinese, the Hindus, 
and the ancient Egyptians. There 
are even traces of it in Homer; 
while later Greek, Roman, and 
scholastic philosophers and the 
rabbinical writers made, similar 
or even more subtle distinctions. 
The fates of these separate souls 
are not the same. When three 
OP four souls are suppose^! to be 
united in one person, one of them 
frequently remains in or abput the 
grave, another is bom again into 
a fresh body, a third enters the 
spirit-world, and a fourth some- 
^tunes dies with the body. One 


of these souls is often identified 
with the shadow, another with 
the reflected image, a third is the 
dream-soul, and so on. 

Another doctrine of the utmost 
importance amiears to owe its 
origin to the belief that the soul 
can exist apart from the body— 
viz. that of the existence of spirits 
analogous to the human soul, 
which have never been perma- 
nently united to a body of any 
kind, but which exist inde^nd- 
«?ntly of all corporeal ties. Those 
spirits haunt the air, the earth, 
trio heavens. Their power was 
regarded as of various degrees. 
Tliey required to be appeased, 
(jpneiliated, and bound by mutual 
ties of service and protection to 
mankind. As the ethical sense* 
grow with advancing civilization, 
they began to be differentiated 
into favourable and hostile, good 
and evil. Many of the former 
thus developed into gods, the 
latter into devils. They were re- 
garded as able to hold commerce 
with the human race, and even to 
enter into individuals, to inspire 
them and take entim possession of 
them. They were eciually able to 
inhabit the lower animals, trees, 
and other natuml objects. In 
ixilytheistic religions they are con- 
pircd by appropriate cjeremonies 
into the idols intended to repre- 
sent th(3m. The highest develop- 
ment of animism is in dualism 
or monotheism; for, to sum up, 
animi-sm is, as Dr. Tylor says, 
‘the groundwork of the philoso- 
phy of religion, from that of sav- 
ages up to that of civilizetl men.* 
See E. B. Tylor’a Primitive Cul- 
ture : RcMarches into the Develop- 
ment qf Mytholo{/y, Philosophy^ 
Religion, Art, and Custom (1871 ; 
3rd ed. 1801), of which chaps, xi.- 
xvii. still K?main the principal 
authority. On the animism of 
particular p(?opIes, sec Canon H. 
Callaway’s Religious System of the 
Amazulu (IWO); Rev. W. Gill’s 
Myths and Songs from the South 
Pacific (1876), especially ch. 2, 8- 
10; R. M. Dorman’s Origin qf 
Primitive Superstitions, a/m their 
Development into the Worshij} ^ 
Spirits and the Doctrine qf Spirit- 
ual Agency among the Aborigines 
q/' A wmea (1881) ; R. H. Codring- 
ton’s The Melanesians: Studies in 


their Anthropology and Fedk-lore 

K , especially ch. 7, 10, 13; 

_ H. Kingsley’s Travels in 
West Africa (18^), ch. 19'22, and 
West African 5(iidt6«(1890), ch. fi-7 ; 
Erwin Rohde’s Seeleneult 

und Unsterhlichkeitsglauhe der 
Grieehen (2nd ed. IfiSS); J. J. M. 
de Groot^a The Religious System qf 
China; its Ancient Forms, EvoIm^ 
tim, History, amd Present Aspe^, 
Manners, Customs, amd Social 
Institutions connected (herewith 
(4 vols.. pub. l^yden, 1^>1901), 
especially vol. iv.| on 'The dcml 
inlPhiloMphy.* 
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f nimttccia« Giovanni (c. 1600- 
Qompoeer, bom at Florence; 
music .master at St. Peters* 
Rome U»6-71). His fnend and 
confessor. San Filippo Nen* re- 
quested him to compose Lavdi 
Spifituali (2 vola. 1606 and 1570)* 
to be interspersed throughout his 
sermons ; these hynina were the 
origin of the oratorio. His chief 
works are Madrigali e Motetti a 
Quattro e Cinqm Voci (1548), and 
ll Primo Lihro di Mem ( 1567). His 
brother Paolo (d. 1663) was also 
a musician and composer. 

AnlOf mod. Anibne. river of 
Italy, risas in the Hemioian Hills 
(Monte Can taro), flows 8.w. past 
Subiaco and Tivoli, where it forms 
the famous flve falls, and enters 
the Tiber 2 m. above Rome aft<ir 
a course of 70 m. Also known as 
the Tevorone. 

Anion, the portion of a com- 
pound that is liberated at the 
anode c)r positive pole when elec- 
trolysis takes place. See Ion; 
Elbctbolysis. 

Anise Fruiti misnamed seed, 
is obtained from an umbelliferous 
plant of S. Europe, and is culti- 
vated in Egypt, Bpain, Germany, 
and elsewhere. Aiiiso seed’ — 
usually ^ise<Ml— is used in the 
pre^ration of liqueurs and by 
oomectioners, is a mild stomachic, 
and relieves flatulence. The whole 
plant is aromatic. A cooli ng drink 
IS made from the fruit in Italy. 
Stau Anise is the fruit of an ever- 
green shrub of the magnolia order, 
a native of China, and star-shaped, 
having the properties of aniseed. 

An]er« seapt. on w. coast of 
Java, on Strait of Sunda, 60 m. 
w. of Batavia, a port of call for 
Batavia; was destroyed by Kra- 
katoa eruption in 1883. Pop. 3,000. 

AnJoUy anc. prov. of France, 
round Angers, now the dep. 
Maine-et-Loire and part of the 
dens, ^yenne, Sarthc, and Indre- 
et-Loire. ThellthCountof Anjou, 
named Plantagenet, married (1128) 
the daughter of Henry i, of Eng- 
land, and was the father of Henry 
II. Anjou was reunited with the 
French crown in 1203. The title? 
of Comte d’ Anjou was revived in 
1246, and bestowed by Louis upon 
his youngest brother Charles, who 
became the he^ of a new house 
of Aniou associated with the his- 
tory or Naples and of Provence. 
Aft^r the death of *le Roi ]^n4’ 
in 1480, the nominal title of Due 

sons of the kings of ^anL. §fH) 
Marchemiy and Salmon’s Chro- 
ntoues ePAn/oti (1866-71). 

Attker* an obsolete English 
liQUid mecMu^ of from 9 to 10 
mlons ; still in use in Germany, 
Russia, and Denmark. The Scots 
anker contained ^ Soots pints. 

' Anklam, tn„ diet. Stettim prov. 
Pomerania, IVussia, 63 m. by rail 
, N.W, of Stettin ; is the seat of a 
military school. Pop. (1900) 14,617. 


Ankle, The, is a hinge-joint, the 
7 surfaces of which are covered 


with cartil^e, and are bound to- 
gether by ligaments. The move- 
ments of tne joint are mainly 
those of flexion and extension, ^t 
a certain amount of lateral motion 
is possible when the foot is ex- 
tended. From its position the 
ankle is a frequent seat of sprains, 
fractures ana dislocations. Treed- 
wi€nf.— Quick and firm bandag- 
ing is of great importance, to pre- 
vent swelling. Wrap the ankle 
in plenty of cotton -wool, and 
bandage, leaving the toes ex- 
posefl, in order that their colour 
may indicate if the bandage be- 
comes too tight. Numbness or 
discoloration of the toes shows 
that less pressure must be used ; 
otherwise the ankle may be left 
untouched, and completely at rest, 
for three days, after which passive 
movement (t.r. the gentle move- 
ment of the joint by hand, not 
by its own muscles) may begin in 
many cases. If much swelling has 
taken place before the injury can 
lie attended tci, a hot fomentation 



will relievo the pain very much, 
and afterwards the bandage can 
bo used, not to prevent swelling, 
but to keep the joint at rest. 
Passive movement and massage 
should both be used as early as 
possible after the swelling liegins 
to suliside, to aid alisorption and 
prevent adhesiuna Btinness and 
weakness following a sprained 
ankle are liest treated with cold 
douches and special movements— 
(f.g, tiptoe exercises. Fractures 
occur m the immediate vicinity of 
the ankle joint. The commonest 
of these is ‘Pott’s fracture,’ pro- 
duced^ by forcible twisting of the 
foot, in which the fibula breaks 
about three inches above the ex- 
ternal malleolus. Treatment con- 
sists in the reduction of the de- 
formity, and putting the limb 
into a suitable splint. In disloca- 
tions the entire foot may be dis- 
placed in any direction. Com- 
pound dislocation of the ankle is 
always serious, and necessi- 
tate amputation. See J )ints. 

Ankleshvar, tn., Broach dist., 
Bombay Pre8tdency,India; cotton 
and paper mills. Pop;(1901) 10,225. 


Ankober, or Ankobab, caravan 
centre, former cap. of Sboa, Abys- 
sinia, 360 m. B. of Zeila, on the 
B. slope of the hills forming the 
Shoa plateau, at an altitude of 
8,700 ft. Pop. over 7,000. 

Ankole, or Ankori, a dist., 
Uganda Protectorate, British £. 
Africa, between Albert Edward 
Nyanza on the w. and the Vic- 
toria Nyaiiza on the B. A land 
of thorny scrub in the B., tra- 
versed by ranges of about 5:000 
ft. ; fertile and well cultivated in 
the w, ; has iron ores. The in- 
habitants comprise the Wanzan- 
kori, the true aborigines, and the 
Waliumas, intruders from Galla- 
land. All speak a Bantu dialect 
closely related to that of Unyoro. 

Ankylosis, the partial or com- 
plete ngidity of a joint, is duo to 
morbid growth, often following a 
neglected dislocation or a fracture. 
Ankylosis may also follow on 
severe articular rheumatism. 

Ankylostomiasis, a disease, 
leading to acute anaemia, caused 
by the bite of the parasitic nema- 
tfiid worm A nkylmUytm^ common 
in Egypt and Brazil, and some- 
times called tlie ‘tunnel- worm* 
because of its frequeiKiy among 
the workers at the St. Gothard 
tunnel. An epidemic among the 
Kimlxjrhiy miners is recorded. 
The treatment is by anthelmin- 
tics, followed, by iron tonics. 

Ann, or Annat, in Boots law, 
is the half-year’s stipend due at 
the first vesting period after the 
death of a parish minister of the 
Church of Scotland, and is pay- 
able to his family or next of kin, 
or, failing them, to the Church 
of Scotland Ministers’ Widows’ 
Fund. As the right to aim vests 
in the next of kin, it is not assign- 
able, nor can it attached by 
the minister’s creditors. 

Anna, an Indian coin, the six- 
teenth of a rupee. 

Annaberg, tn., prov. Zwickau, 
Saxonv, on the n. slope of the 
Erzgebirge, 35 m. by rail s. of 
Chemnitz. Ttmanufocturcshaber- 
dashory and lace, buttons, and card- 
Ixiard. There are silver, cobalt, 
and iron mines. Pop. (1900) 15,959, 

Annabon, or Annobom, isl. in 
the Gulf of Guinea, W. Africa, 
belonging to Spain ; is mountain- 
ous (2,800 ft.), well wooded, fer- 
tile, and healthy. Area, 64 sq. m. 
Pop, about ^000. 

Anna Comnena (1063 r 1148), 
Byzantine prino^ historian, and 
patron of learning, daughter of 
Alexius I,; endeavoured unsuc- 
cessfully to induce her dying 
father to name her husband, 
Nicephorus Bryennius, as his suc- 
cessor. She Mterwaras formed 
A plot against the life of her 
brother; it was discovered, and 
Anna, with her husband, fl^ to 
Greece. The rest of her life was 
given to writing ; she is remem- 
bered for her Awm Cwmenai 
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AUisMu (1069-1118). it biogiuph^ 
of her father. The best edition is 
that of Schopenand Beiffersoheid 
(1839-78): a Gbrman translation 
was published by Schiller in his 
Historische Memoirm (1790), See 
Oster’s Afma Cotmcna (1868-71), 
and Chalandon's Rigne d! Alexis i 
(1900). 

Anna Ivanovna, Empress of 
Russia (1G93-1740), daughter of 
Ivan, half-brother of Peter the 
Great, On the death of Peter 
II. (1730) she succeeded to the 
throne,dcelai'ed herself autoratic, 
and gave supreme TK)Wer to her 
favourite, Biron, who ruled the 
empire with intolerable tyranny 
and oppression. At her death 
Anna loft the throne to Ivan, 
son of her niece, Anna Carlovna. 

Annals. See Records, Public. 

Annani (properly Annan, fnmi 
Chin* Ngan -nan, ‘Southern 
Peace;* Annarnese, Dang Tram.g, 
‘Inner Route’), a kingdom of 
Indo-China, fcjrmerly comprising 
the whole, of Tongkin^ and 
Cochin-China. Annam is now 
oonterminouH on the N. with 
Tongking; on the vv. it is aopa- 
raieu from Siam by the ‘neutral 
zone* (18 m. broad), which follows 
the r. bk. of the Mekong Ti. aouth- 
wa^s to Ijower (French) Cochin- 
China, and its trib. Sebiing; on 
the E. and b.e. the China Sea, 
with a coast -line of 800 m., 
fonns the boundary. The area is 
52,1()0 sq. m., and the ppp. (1IK)2) 
(1,400,000, 

Between the Mekong valley and 
the China Sea the surface is occu- 
pied by a series of plateaus and 
ranges, the latter reaching alti- 
tudes of .5,000 to 8,000 ft. A ridge 
E. of Kieng-Kwang is cross^ by 
a pass 4,2()0 ft. high between the 
Mekong valley and the coast. 
Another offshoot is pierced by 
the D4o-Ngang gorge, a point of 
great strati^sric importance. These 
plateaus lie in the Mekong catch- 
ment basin, while the outer slopes 
drain to the China Sea. The Coast 
^nge forms the true water-part- 
ing between the Mekong ana the 
Pacific Ocean. There are several 
sheltered harbours the finest Nan- 
Thiet (between Kega and Vinay 
Points), Kana (under Ci^ Pada- 
ran), and the spacious Hon-Kohe 
inlet. Farther n. is Tourane Bay, 
at the mouth of the Hane B., a few 
miles s. of Hu4 Bay, the safest 
haven on the whole coast, and ac- 
cessible to the largest vessels. 

The climate is largely deter- 

shelters ^nnam from t%o moist 
S.W. monsoon^ and intercepts the 
N.E. windswhich prevail from Sep- 
tember to January. This is the 
season of glmost continuous rain, 
often acbo^panied by typhoons, 
and has ati average temperature . 
of about 6(fjp* In Jane^ July,and 
August thetemj^ratureoften rises 
to or F. during the day, 


In Annam there are three vege- 
table zones : that of the seaboard, 
overgrown by the mangrove, pan- 
danus, and calamus palm; that of 
the mountain slopes: and the 
intervening belt of alluvial low- 


lan(^ under rice, fruits, and other 
cultivated crops. The upland zone 
is, with that of the Malay Penin- 
sula, by far the richest in Asia for 
the variety and abundance of its 
vegetable forms. Here the flo^s 
of Japan, of China, and the N. 
Himalayas are intermingled with 
the indigenous growtlis—notably 
ircMiwood, teak, eaglewood, dye- 


woods, lacquer, and other gummif- 
erous plants; benzoin, cardamom, 
and many valuable drugs. Only 
600,000 ac. ore under rice, and great 
quantities of that food are import- 
from China and Cochin-China. 


Of other economic plants, cotton, 
sugar-cane, tea, and cinnamon are 
cultivate. 

The inhabitants of Annam be- 
long almost exclusively to the 8. 
division (Indo-Chinese) of the 
Mongol family. Socially they 
form two well-marked groups— 
the settled and somewhat civilized 
Annamoseof the cultivated plains, 
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and the- rude, wild tribes called 
MoY. The masses are Buddhists ; 
the lettered classes call themselves 
Confucianists. The Annaniese are 
essentially an at^ricultiiralljeople. 
Cap. Hu^. The chief rxirts of 
entry are Tourane and Fa'i-Foo. 
The great natural nisources of 
the country remain undevolopecl, 
owing to the total absence of rail- 
ways ; even ix)ads are rare. The 
reduction of tlio maritime prov- 
inces of Cambodia (now French 
Cochin-China) took place about 
1750. Tongking was reduced in 
1775 by a usur^xjr, but the son of 
the deposed king recovered it in 
1798 with the aid of French trcKips. 
From this time relations with 
France became continuous. The 
murder of Bishop Diaz in 1857 
called for active intervention, and 
in 1858 the capture of Tourane 
was followed by the complete rout 
of the Annamese armv. Lower 
Cochin-China was ceded to France 
by the treaties of 1802 and 1807. 
A protcctoKite was proclaimed 
over Camlxxlia in 18011, and 
French interests were seem red in 
Tongking by treaties concluded 
with Annam in 1874. Chinese 
interference was ended by the 
treaties of 1884 and 1880, extend- 
ing the Frencli protectorate over 
Annam itself. 

See Luro, Le Pays d' Annam 
U876; 2nd ed. 1898); Dutreuilde 
Khins, Le Royaume W Annam et 
les Annamites (2nd ed. 1889); 
Lemire, Indo’ Chine, Annam, et 
Tonkin (1888) ; Aymonier, Notes 
sur F Annam (IS&d); Bouinaisaiid 
Paulus, VIndo- Chine Frant^aise 
Contemmraine (1885) ; Launay 
(I’Abb^), Histoire Ancienne et 
Modeme de t Annam (1888) ; J. L. 
do Lanessan, VIndo-Chine Fran- 
guise (1889), and La Colonisation 
Frangaise en hulo-Chine (1895); 
J, Barral, La Colonisation Fran- 
gaise an Tonkin et en Annam 
(1899); Barth^lemy (Comte de), 
En Indo-Chine (1^) ; E. Gallois, 
A Travers les Indes (1^), Mission 
Parie Jndo-Chine, 1879-95 (1899); 
Orleans (Prince Henri d*), I>u 
Tonkin aux Indes (1897). 

Annan, seapt. and pari, burgh, 
Scotland, on Annan K., 15 m. s.E. 
of Dumfries; shipbuilding, distil- 
ling, fishing, tanning, and cotton 
manufacture. Pop. (1901) .5,8(K). 

Annandale, Charles (18i3), 
bom in Kincardineshire, ^u- 
cated at Aberdeen University; 
has edited The Imperial Die- 
tionary (1882) ; Blackie’s Modern 
Oyclopadia (1890); The Popular 
Cyclopoedia : The Students Die- 
ftona^(1895); Concise Dictionary ; 
Bumrs Works, 

.Annandale, Thomas (1838), re- 
gius professor of clinical surgery 
m the University of Edinburgh 
since 1877, and senior surgeon to 
the ^yal Infirmary. Ho has 
publish^ many important books 
and papers on operative surgery. 


Annapolis, (i.) City, cap. of 
Maryland, U.S.A., situated on 
Chesapeake Bay; contains the 
U.S. r^aval A^emy, and St. 
John*8 College (17f&). Industry", 
oyster- tinning. Here the Con- 
vention of 1786 met to consider 
alterations of the Articles of 
Confederation. Pop. (1900) 8,525. 
(2.) Town, formerly Port Koyal, 
on an arm of the Bay of Fundy ; 
the first settlement in Nova Scotia 
(1604). It passed into the hands 
of the British in 1713, and re- 
mained the capital of the colony 
till Halifax was founded in 1749. 
Pop. (1901) 1,019. 

Ann Arbor, city, Michigan, 
U.S. A., situated on the Huron R., 
38 m. w, of Detroit ; is the 8t)at of 
the state university (181^7). Pop. 
(1900) 14,509. 

Annates. See Fikst-khuits. 

Annatto, or Arnotto, a 
colouring matter ohtainixi from 
the seeds of an evergrinm plant. 
Bixa Orellana, from Brazil ana 
Cayenne (French Guiana); is a 
red, soft solid, slightly soluble in 
wat(‘r, but readily in alcohol or in 
alkaline solutions. It dyes silk, 
cotton, and wool fibrils ; but the 
eohnir is fugitive, and its principal 
use is to <!olour butter, chocsi% var^ 
nishes, and lacquers. It is gr(‘atly 
adulterated, and as it is so largely 
used to colour articles of food, 
the detection of impurities is of 
importance. The more wjmmon 
tidulterants are flour, chalk, gyj)- 
sum, alkali, soap, turmeric, red 
ochre, red lead, copier sulphate, 
common salt. See Hassairs Fooel 
Adulteration, 

Anne, St. (Anna), mother of 
the Virgin Mary ; born in Beth- 
lehem; was married tr) Joachim. 
Tradition represents Mary as the 
only child of this marriage,: but 
EngLsixjpus and others maintain 
that Anne was thrice married, and 
was the mother of a daughter 
Mary in each case, in order to 
reconcile tradition with Ihe refer- 
ence to the sister of Mary (John 
19:25). A church was, built in 
her honour in Constantinople by 
Justinian in 550, but it was not 
till 1584 that the ob^rvance of 
her festival was enjoined on the 
Roman Catholic Church. She 
is the model of married women, 
and of those who have the care 
of children. See Baring-Gould’s 
and Butler’s Lives of the Saints 
(1872-7). 

Anne (1456-85), queen of 
Riohard iii. of England, younger 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick, 
the ‘king-maker,* was betrothed 
to Edwajd, Prince of Wales (1470). 
After his death at Tewkesbury 
(1471), Richard of Gloucester, de- 
siring to share the wealth of the 
Warwicks. oomTOlledher to marry 
him (1473), ana on his usuroa- 
tion of the crovm (1483) she be- 
came queen. See Strickland’s 
Owens t^JEngUmd ( 186 M). 


Anne (1665-1714). Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, second 
daughter of James il., was born 
at St. James’s Palace. Like 
her elder sister, Mary, she was 
brought UP as a member of the 
Church of England, a circum- 
stance which vitally affected her 
subsequent career. At eighteen 
she w;as married (July 28, 1683) 
to Prince George of Denmark, 
brother of King Christian v. The 
death of Mary, on Dec. 2^ 1694, 
without leaving an heir, and there- 
after the dtiath of William on 
March 8, 1702, left the succession 
to the throne, in terms of the Dw- 
laration of Right, vested in Anne, 
who was accordingly crowned on 
April 23, 1702. The cliicf event of 
her reign was the union of the 
Parliaments of England and Scot- 
land in 1707. Hardly less import- 
ant wore the Jacobite reliellion of 
1715, and the war with France, 
the campaigns of Marlborough 
and Peterlxirough, the victories of 
Blenheim (IW), Ramilliea (1706), 
Oudenarde(1708), and Malplaquet 
(1709), leading up to the treaty 
of Utrecht (1713). Her reign has 
been fitly styled the Augustan age 
of English literature. A woman 
of strong character, and possessed 
of many amiable qualities, she 
nevertheless offended the Whig 
imrty by her marked Toryism (see 
Godolphin, Harley, and Mrs. 
Masitam), and her Scottish sub- 
jects by her narrow Anglicanism. 
See histories of the reign by Burton 
and Oldmixon,also Ashton’s Social 
Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. 

Anne of Austria (1601-66), 
daughter of Philip ill. of Spain, 
married Louis xiii. of France 
(1615). On his death (16401 she 
became regent for her son, Louis 
xp., until he was proclaimed 
king at thirteen (1651), though 
she entrusted the affairs of the 
kingdom to the strong hands of 
Mazarin. Her latter years were 
spent in retirement. See Freere’s 

Annc^F Bohemia (IS^mI, 
daughter of tho Emiieror Charles 
IV. of Germany, sister of King 
Wenoeslausof Bohemia, and mar- 
ricxi to Richard ii. of England 
(1382); was greatly beloved by her 
husband and p^ple, and was 
known as ‘ Good Queen Anne.’ 

Anne of Cleves (1615-57), 
daughter of J ohn, Duke of Cleves, 
and fourth queen of Henry vin. 
of England. The marriage (Jan. 
1640) was arranged by Thomas 
Cromwell. Henr 3 r ’8 aiskppoint- 
ment with Anne, after the glow- 
ing description which he had re- 
ceived, aid^ by Holbein’s flatter- 
ing portrait, was so great that 
in June of the same year he had 
the mamage annulled. Anne 
was granted Richmond Palace 
and a year till her death. 
See Striokland’4 Queem Eng- 
< 011 ( 4 ( 1864 - 4 )). 
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Anne or Denmark (1574*1619), 
daughter of Frederick ii. : married 
(1589) James vi, of Bcotland, but 
becoming alienated from him, soon 
ceased to take part in public affairs. 
After the Union (ife) she lived 
extravagantly at Hampton Court 
until her death. 8ee Strickland’s 
Queens cf England (1864-5), 

Annealing, the process of ren- 
dering glass or metal loss brittle. 
When glass is rapidly cooled, it 
easily cracks and flies to pieces if 
exposed to variations of tempera- 
ture or when scratched. After 
rapid C(x)ling, the outer surface, 
which TOlidines first, is in a state 
of strain differing from that of 
the inner layers; but slow cool- 
ing makes the mass homogeneous. 
QIo^ vcissels are placed in an an- 
nealing oven, where, from a tem- 
perature approaching the fusion 
point, they cool very slowly. 
Many metala become brittle when 
hammered or drawn into wire, but 
after being boated to redness and 
slowly cooled they recover their 
former toughness. TkxjI steel is 
hardened by plunging it when hot 
into water or oil, the toughness 
being n.vstnred according to the 
degree to which it is reheated. 

Anne Boleyn* 8ee Bolryx. 

Annecy, tn. and episc. see, cap. 
of dep. Hautc-Savoie, at the N.w, 
extremity of the lake of the same 
name, France, 22 m. H. of Geneva. 
Health resort (alt. 1,511 ft, above 
sea-level) ; industries, of^tton, silk, 
leather, etc. Pop. (1901) 13,611. 

Annelids, the segmented worms 
— c.g. the earthworm, lobworm, 
and leech. See Worms. 

Annen - Wullen, vil., West- 
phalia, Prussia, 6 m. s.w. of Dort- 
mund. Coal mines, iron and glass 
works. Pop. (1900) 10,960, 

Annexation, (i.) Of, teriu- 
TORY, the term applied by interna- 
tional jurists to the proclamation 
by which a nation expresses its 
intention to appropriate territory 
which has not hitherto belonged 
to it. Like all other unilateral 
acts, annexation is only effected 
when coupled with de facto power 
to annex. In practice it ^ould 
always be aooompaniod by either 
conquest or an effective military 
oocupatjon, and unless so accom- 
panied it ne^ not be recognized 
as binding either on other states 
or on the subjects of the territory 
annexed, (a.) In Soots law an- 
nexation means the uniting of 
lands to the crown, and declaring 
them to be inalienable. An act 
of 1455, followed by other acts, 
the latest of which is that of 1633, 
annexed the lands and revenues 
which were the patrimony of the 
Scottish crown, so that they can- 
not be alienated or feued without 
the consent df Parliament. They 
m under the mana^ment of the 
Commissioners of Woods and For- 
ests, and are surrendered in ex- 
• Change lor the Civil List. After 


the reformation, church lands in 
Scotland were, with certain excep- 
tions, annexed to the crown by an 
act of 1587. Annexation of lands 
quoad sacra means the union to 
another church of lands lying at a 
distance from the church to which 
they belong, so that the inhabit- 
ants may be under the can? of the 
minister of that church, though 
as regards civil matters the lands 
n?main part of the old parish. 

Anniston, city, Calhoun co., 
Alaljama, U.S.A., 60 m. n.e. of 
Birmingham. Pop. (1900) 9,695. 

Anniviers, Val i)’(Gor. Eivuvh- 
thal: incorrectly, Einfmhthali an 
Alpine glen in the Swiss canton of 
Valais. Its chief village is Sierre, 
above which are the summer rc?- 
sortsof St. Luc, Chandolin, and, at 
the head of the glen, Zinal. 

Anno, or Hanno (1000-1075), 
archbishop of Cologne. Ho suc- 
ceeded in gaining imscssion of the 
young German omiieror, Henry 
IV., and in transferring the regeney 
from the king’s mother to himselr. 

Anno Domini, Anno Heji U if:, 
Anno Mundi, Anno Urbis Con- 
Dim See a.I)., a.h., a.m,, a.u.o. 

Annonay, tn.. dep. Ard^che, 5<) 
in. 8. of Lyons, France. It manu- 
factures leather, paper, and c(jttf)n 
and silk goods. Pop. (1901)17, 490. 

Annual Resistor, an English 
periodical, published annually in 
.Tune (London), contains a review 
of events at home and abroad, a 
retrosixiot of literature, science, 
and art, an obituary, etc. It was 
first issued by Dodsley in 1758. 

Annuals, plants which com- 
plete^ their life -history in one 
growing period. The m?ed genni- 
iiates in spring ; the plant fiowei-s, 
fruits, and dies before the end 
of the year. By preventing an 
annual from flowering, it may in 
Slime cases be induct to con- 
tinue its gi'owth for a second 
season. 

Annuals, iiopular illustrated 
books intended a.s Christmas gift- 
books, published during the early 
19th ecintury. Among thofirst wt?n? 
Forget-me^ot (1823-48); Friend- 
shiph Ofering (1824-44) ; and Lit- 
erary Souvenir (1824-34), to which 
Scott, Wordsworth, Tumor, Land- 
seer, and others, contributed. 
After 1840 their popularity waned. 
The most important of modem 
annuals are the reference year- 
books, containing a varied assort- 
ment of current information on 
matters of immediate interest. 
Amongst the moat useful of such 
publications are The Statesman's 
Yea/T'Book, containing an account 
of the government, finance, popu- 
lation, commerce, and general 
statistics of every country in the 
world: an alpha- 

betically-arranged record of men 
and topics of the day ; WhitakeT^s 
Almamc; and Wko^s Who, consist- 
of biographies of living cele- 
brities suppliM by themselves. 
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Annuity. An annuity may lx? 
defined as a periodical {layment 
for a fixed number of years, or dur- 
ing the lifetime of some iK?r8on, 
called the nominee, or, more gener- 
ally, .so long as some given condi- 
tion is satisfied. The period dur- 
ing which the annuity is to be 
liayable may bo dependent upon 
the combination of any number of 
lives and terms of years, brides 
involving the chances of marriage, 
birth of issue, or any other con- 
tingency, and is t(?chnically called 
the status of the annuity. The 
payments may Ik? made either 
yearly or at shorter intervals -r.fif, 
half-yearly, quarterly, monthly, or 
W'eckly— hut whatever the inter- 
vals be, the total .sum payable in 
a complete year is spoken of as 
‘the annuity.’ 

An annuity certain is one where 
the status is a fixed numlxjr of 
years; and if the payment is to 
1x3 continued for ever, it is called 
a perpetuity, Wlien the annuity 
is not to commence until after a 
(?ertain term, it is said to bo dd- 
ferrrd for that term. The first 
j)ayment of a yearly annuity is 
usually made at the end of the 
first year ; of a half-yearly annuity, 
at the? end of tlie first six months ; 
and if the annuity be payable at 
sliorter intervals, at the tmd of thi? 
first such interval. When the first 
payment is to 1x3 mode immedi- 
ately, the annuity is called an an- 
nuity due, A life annuity may 
either cease with the last annual, 
half - yearly, or other periodical 
payment falling due before death, 
or it may include a proportional 
payment for the time between 
the last periodical payment and 
the date of death. Tn the former 
ease the annuity is said to be 
curtate, and in the latter complete 
or apportionablc. By, Act of rar- 
liament all life ainuiities (except 
premiums on ixilicies of a.ssurance) 
are apjiprtionablo, unless an ex- 
press stipulation to the contrary 
be made in the deed creating the 
annuity. Tlie most important 
examples of annuities certain are 
to bq found in the terminable 
.annuitias of the National Debt, 


grouna rents, and municipal loans ; 
and the stocks of various govern- 
ments perpetual debenture stocks 
of railway and other companies, 
and feu -duties, are examples of 
ix'ipetuities. 

The magnitude of an annuity is 
generally the same from year to 
year; but varying annuities are 
sometimes met with, perhaps the 
beat-known example being British 
consols, whore the rate was reduced 
from 2) to per cent, in the year* 
19^. The values of all annuities 
certain can be found by the appli- 
cation of algebra to the theory of 
compound interest, but life annui- 
ties require in addition a know- 
ledge of the probabilities of human 
life. The earliest attempt of which 
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record has been kept to ascertain 
the value of a life annuity arose 
out of the Falcidian law of ancient 
Rome (4() n.o.), wliich imivided 
that no ixjrson should bequeath 
more than thretJ-fourths of his 
property to pci’sons otfier than 
his heirs, llencxi, whenever a tes- 
tator i(av(5 an annuity under his 
will, it liecuino iieo<?asary to value 
the annuity in oixier to ascertain 
whether the above law liad htjen 
complied with. Up till about 230 
A.l). the rule for tindinj? the value 
was to take thirty yc^ars’ purchase 
for all ages IkiIow thirty, and one 
year’s pureluvse less for each year 
of ago above thirty. This rule was 
improved upon by the Prefect 
UlpianuR, who coiistructcKl what 
is Known as the Roman table of 
annuities. 

This table was probably con- 
structed from actual observations 
of some kind, but apparently the 
element of intercut was left out 
of account altogether. After the 
lapse of alxmt sixteen centuries 
this table was julopted bv tlie Tus- 
can government, notwithstanding 
tliat many more .accurate tables 
had been formed in the mean- 
time. Th(j folio wi ng is the Roman 
table 


AOR. 

Birth to 20 



ykauh' 

riTROHAUK. 

. 30 

20 „ 25 . 



. 28 

25„30 . 



. 25 

30 „ 35 



, 22 

36 „ 40 



. 20 

40 „ 41 



. 19 

41 „ 42 



. 18 

42 „ 43 



. 17 

43„44 



. 16 

44 „ 45 , 



. 16 

45 „ 46 . 



. 14 

46 „ 47 . 



. 13 

47„48 . 



. 12 

48„49 . 



. 11 

49 „ 60 . 



. 10 

60 „ 55 . 



. 9 

55„60 . 



. 7 

60 and uuwards 

. 5 


The next recorded estimate was 
made by Johan de Wit, in a report 
to the Statea-General of Holland 
(1671) on the subject of life annui- 
ties. It hacl l)een the custom for 
towns to raise money by the sale 
of annuities, the price lieing then 
fourteen years’ purchase, having 
risen from six years’ purchase at 
the beginning of the century. Do 
Wit showed that an annuity on a 
young and healthy life was cer- 
tainly worth more than sixteen 
yean? purchase. In a (prrespond- 
eii^with Hudde there is indicated 
a hypothesis, suggested by the 
latter, that out of every eighty-six 
persons bom one will die every 
ymr, so that the last dies between 
the ages of eighty-five and eighty* 
BIX. ^This edebrated hypomesis 
was independently suggested by 
De Moivpe in 1725, and is known 
by ms n^e. For the greater part 
of life it represents the law of 
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mortality with moderate accuracy, 
but at very young and very old 
ages it is consideraDly in error. In 
1693 Dr. Halley published a table 
of annuity values for every fifth 
age, computed at six per cent, in- 
terest, having deduct the prob- 
abilities of life from ^ the births 
and deaths xecorded in Breslau, 
and this was proliably the fimt 
table of annuities calculated by a 
correct sfjientiiic process. About 
the same time the British govern- 
ment first began to raise money 
by tiie sale of annuities, which they 
grantecl at the rate of £14 for 
every £100 paid to them (about 
seven years’ purchase), irrespective 
of the ago of the nominee. The 
actual exiierience of tlu^se annui- 
tants was afterwards investigated, 
and it was found that the prices 
ought to have ranged from seven- 
teen years’ purchase at age ten to 
four and .a half yeara’ purchase at 
age seventy-five. A nuuities pay- 
al fie during the life of the survivor 
of two persons wore granted at 
eight and a half years’ purchase, 
and to the survivor of three iior- 
Hons at ten yeans’ purchase. In 
17CKi those prices were raised to 
nine, eleven, and twelve years* 
purchase respectively ; but it was 
not till 1808, when the Northamp- 
ton table was adopted, that the 
prices were fixwi with any regard 
to scientific principles by making 
them depend on the age of the 
nominee. Although the foregoing 
terms wer(3 extremely favourable 
to purchasers, only a small volume 
(;f business was transacted, chiefly 
with Dutchmen^who, owing to the 
publications of Kerseboom, knew 
suffickmt of the subject to nomi- 
nate young female lives, while the 
English purchasers selected their 
nominees without regard to age 
or sex, and therefore found the 
transactions much less profitable. 

The Northampton table just 
mentioned was published by l)r. 
Price in 17^, having lieen deaiiced 
fixim statistics regarding 4,(i89 
deaths which occurred in North- 
ampton between the years 1735 
and 1780. The method of calcu- 
lation loft out of account the 
number of the population, and 
would have been correct only if 
the population bad remained 
stationary during the period, 
which was not the case. The table 
largely overestimattni the rate of 
mortality throughout the greater 
part of life, and therefore broujfht 
out too low prices for annuities, 
so that its adoption by the govern- 
ment led to a heavy annual loss. 
In 1819 Mr. Finlaison proved that 
the loss was then at the rate of no 
less than £8,000 per month ; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took no steps to remedy matters, 
nor did his successor. In 1827 Mr. 
Finlaison again drew the atten- 
tion of government to the matter, 
pointing out that the loss was by 
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that time at the rate of £8,000 per 
week, and in the , following year 
the government discontinued the 
use of the Northampton table. 
Fresh tables were carefully pre- 
pared, giving rates for all a^ 
from fifteen to ninety, the annuity 
allowed at the latter ago being Mi 
for each £100 of purchase money, 
the 6rst payment to be made three 
months after purcliase. Tliis rate 
is obviously very large, but never- 
theless the government believed 
that the new tables were correct, 
and adopted thorn in 1829. They 
were soon undeceived. Clover 
speculators at once realized the 
opportunity for making large pro- 
fits, scoured the country in search 
of halo old yeomen, and purchased 
large annuities on their lives. Al- 
though some of the annuitants died 
shortly after purchase, large pnifits 
could be obtained by spreading 
the annuities over several lives, 
and thus averaging the risks, and 
numei’ous fortunes were made in 
this manner. The mistake was 
then remedied by the removal of 
the advanced ages from the table, 
and the government finally put 
a stop to such sp(3culation by 
providing that no annuity should 
03 granted on a nominee over 
sixty-five years unless the nominee 
should have a bma fide beneficial 
interest in the annuity. 

Up till 1854 the Usury Actspnj- 
vented a lender charging more 
than a fixed rate of interest, and, 
with a view to evade those act^ 
money-lenders were in the habit 
of arranging their dealings in the 
shape of annuity transactions. 
Instead of granting loans, they 
purchased annuities from their 
victims ; and as they thus risked 
losing their capital in the event 
of the annuitant’s early death, the 
borrowers were made to insure 
their lives and pay the premiums 
as well as interest, thus making 
the annual payment very heavy. 
The unfortunate borrowers were, 
in fact, compelled to pay much 
more dearly than if there had been 
no restriction on the rate of in- 
terest, thus suffering a loss owing 
to the very laws which were in- 
tended to protect them. ^ The 
extent to i^ich this evasion of 
the law was carried shown 
by a great diminution m annu- 
m transactions shortly after the 
Usury Acts were repealed. 

Since 1829 the govemmmt have 
continued to grant annuities in ex- 
change for stock, with a view to the 
gradual reduction of the National 
Debt as the annuities exp^ ^The 
security for these annuities of 
course, better than can be obtained 
from my other source, and the 
terms offered are, in oonseqifeno^ 
somewhat less favourable to pur- 
chasers than are granted by insur- 
ance companies* Over £1,250^000 
is annually paid away by govern- 
ment in life imnuiti^ and over 
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£1,500,000 by iDsuranceoompanies. 
Annuities are also granted by the 
government through the Post 
OfBoe to the extent of not less than 
nor more than £100 on any one 
life of either sex not less than hve 
years of age. About 2,000 such 
annuities are sold each year, secur- 
ing an annual payment ot about 
£65,000; and the total number now 
running is over 20,000, securing 
payments of over £500,000 a yciir. 
Out of the fund raised by the Daily 
Tdegraph jxnA other newspapers 
for the widows and orphans of 
soldiers killed in the ^uth African 
war, annuities of £15 each were 
purchased through the Post Office 
tor alxjut 250 widows. 

It has long been a well-recog- 
nized fact that annuitants as a class 
are longer lived than the average. 
This arisc^ partly from the fact 
that annuitants usually lead quiet 
and retired lives, and partly from 
the fact that no person in 
health is likely to invest money in 
the purtihase of an annuity. A pro- 
cess of selection, or clKXJsing out 


erty Limitation Act, 1833, only 
six years* arrears of an annuity 
charged on land may be re- 
covered; and if the annuity is 
unclaimed for twelve years, the 
right is barred altogether. Special 
provisions are contained in the 
Stamp Act, 1891, the Sequestra- 
tion (Scotland) Act, 1856, and the 
Death Duties Act, 1®)5, for ascer- 
taining the capitalized value of an 
annuity for purposes of taxation, 
etc,, but no estate duty is payable 
on the dropping of an annuity 
for which full value was given. 
See Institute qf Actuaries Text 
Baok^ King’s Theory of Life and 
Annuity Amirance (vol. i. 1887), 
and various articUis in the Jour, 
of the InsL ofAetunries (London). 

Annuity Tax, a rate levied by 
Charles i. in the royalty of Edin- 
burgli and elsewhere to support 
the Established Church. It lat- 
terly provoked strenuous and 
defiant opposition (18:13-48), was 
reduced (IStiO), and finally abol- 
ished (1870). Sec Report of Seleei 
Committee on Annuity Tax (1851), 
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. 10*5 „ 
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. . 4‘9 „ . . 

. 5*3 „ . , 

5*2 „ . 

. 5*6 „ 

90 . 

. . ‘2 *8 „ . . 

. 3*0 „ . . 

. 2*9 „ . 

. 3*0 „ 


the best lives, is thus gone through, 
with the result that the ‘expecta- 
tion pf life ’ of annuitants is con- 
siderably greater than that of the 
average population. This is shown 
by the abcive table, which also 
illustrates the gnviter longevity of 
females than males. 

It should be oWrved that the 
‘expectation of life^ cannot be 
used to find the value of an annu- 
ity. A common error is to sup- 
pose that a life annuity is equiva- 
lent to an annuity certain for a 
term equal to the exijectation of 
life; the actual fact being that the 
latter is always greater than the 
former, and the true value of a 
life annuity can only be obtained 
by a lengthy calculation involving 
the theory of probabilities. 

In law, if a testator directs bis 
trustees to purclmse a government 
annuity of fixed amount for A, or 
to lay out a fixed sum in buying 
an annuity, A is entitled to nave 
the capital stun paid to him. As 
a rule, an annuity is charged on 
income pnly, and the annuitant is 
not entitled to have any arrears 
made np out of capital; but he 
IS entitled, in the administration 
of the testators estate, to have a 
anm set aside, the income 
whioh is sufficient to satisfy 
the annuity. By the Real Prop- 


Annular Eclipse. Eclipse. 

Annulet, in architecture, a 
small band encircling a column ; 
in heraldry, the mark of cadency 
of a fifth son. 

Annunciation,, the appearance 
of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin 
Mary to announce to her the in- 
carnation (Luke 1 : 27-38) ; is now 
a church festival on March 25, or 
Lady Day. The subject has been 
a favourite one in religious art; 
Tintoretto, Donatello, Botticelli, 
Della Robbia, and in our day 
Bunie-Jonos and D. G. Rossetti, 
have treated it. Various con- 
ventual orders have received this 
name; and the highest order of 
knighthood of the house of Savoy 
is called the Supreme Order of the 
Annunciation. It was founded in 
1360, and reconstituted in 1618, 

Annunxio. See D’Annunzio. 

Attnus Deliberandi, in Scots 
law the period of one year be- 
fore the end of which an heir 
had to decide whether to accept 
or renounce the inheritance, in- 
cluding its liabilities.. The period 
is now restricted to six months. 

Annus MIrabills, a poem (1667) 
by Dryden. The year referred 
to is 1^ when the English fleet 
destroyed the maritime power of 
the Dutch. In the same year 
oooarred the Great Fir© of London, 
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Annweller (anc. Anvilre), tn., 
Bavaria, 22 m. w. of Gormorsheim, 
in a valleyof the Haardt Mts. ; man- 
ufactures paper, straw-plait goods, 
leather, ana wmo. Formerly an 
imixirial toivn, Pop. (1900) ^664. 

Anode, the jpositive pole of a 
liattcry, as distinguished from the 
cathode, or negative pole, in a sys- 
tem for the electro-deposition of 
metals. The metal is deposited at 
the cathode. See Electrolysis. 

Anodon. S(^ Mussel. 

Anodynes, or Analgesics, 
drugs which relieve pain. Opium 
and morphine are the most power- 
ful ; anti pyrin, exalgin, phena- 
cotin, ana antifebrin arc very 
useful, do not exert a harmful 
influenco on the brain, and are 
specially suswl in cases of neu- 
ralgia. All are dangerous when 
used by persons ignorant of their 
qualitiw and composition. Aco- 
nite, liellmlonna, opium, and co- 
caine ai'o applied lixially. 

Anointing. See Extreme 
Unction. 

Anomalistic Year. , The earth 
is in jierihelion when it is at the 
point in its orbit, nearest to the 
sun. This point is not fixed, but 
has a slow eastward motion ; hence 
the next return to perihelion oc- 
cupies a longer period than a 
complete revolution. This period 
is the anomalistic year, which is 
nearly five minutes longer than 
the sidereal year. 

Anomalurids, the scale-tailed 
squirrels, an African family of 
flying rodents, with imbricating 
scales on the under side of the tail 
which aroof aasi.stance in climbing. 

Anomaly, irregularity or de- 
parture from the common rule. In 
astronomy, the angle subtend^ 
at the sun by the portion of its 
orbit thi;ough which a planet, at 
a given in.stant, has moved from 
its perihelion. Planetary orbits 
being elliptical, the ‘triui anom- 
aly’ increjises at an unequal rate 
in different parts of them ; while 
the ‘ mean anomaly * is calculated 
on the supposition of uniform an- 
gular velocity in an orbit traversed 
m the actual period. The differ- 
f»nce between these is termed the 
‘equation of the centre.’ 

Anomodotitia, a group of fossil 
reptiles, for the most part of con- 
siderable size. In many the jaws 
were toothleas, but were covered 
with homy plates, os in tortoises ; 
in others there were two teeth in 
the upper jaw. Some were un- 
couth, short-limbed animals with 
massive bodies ; qthew were 
adapted to a more agile life. The 
remains have been found chiefly 
in the karroo beds of S. Africa, 
also in N. America^ and in the 
New Red Sandstone of Elgin, 
Scotland. See H. N. .Hutchim 
son’s Extinct Monsters (1892), and 
Smith Woodward’s Vertebrate 
Pakfontology (1896). 

Anona, See Custard Apples, 
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Anonymous (Gr. ‘not named’), 
a term applied to a work pub- 
lished without its author’s name. 
Where an aasumod name is used, 
the work is said to bo pseudonym 
mom. Anonymity may do the re- 
sult of accident, as in the case of 
the doubtful Elizabethan plays, or 
may be intentionally adopted to 
shield the author from the conso- 
^uencoH of his satire, or because of 
indifference to public notoriety. 
The following is a list of some 
English works published anony- 
mously: The Rehearsal; Mul- 
OTave’s Essay on Satire and his 
Essay on Poetry; Swift’s Battle 
(\f the Books ana Tale of a Tub, 
and all his publications prtjvious 
to 1712; Thomson and Mallet’s 
masque Alfred, in which ‘Kulo 
Britannia’ first appears; Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World; Akcn- 
side’s Pleasures of the 
tion; Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyam; Horace Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto, Also the fol- 
lowing famous French works : La 
Satire Mlnip]^e: Pascal’s Provin^ 
Hales; La Rochefoucauld’s Ri- 
Jtexions, ou Sentences et Maxvmcs 
^forales: the Princesse de CUves 
of Mmo. de la Fayette ; La Bru- 
ybre’s CaracUres ; Manon Lescaut, 
by^ the Abb<5 Pr<)VOst ; Montes- 
ouieu’s EspHt des Lois : Voltaire’s 
Dictionmire Philosophipie ; and 
the Christianisme Devoili of the 
Baron d’Holbach. , Anonymity is 
the general rule in British and 
American journalism, though f>f 
recent years sij^tud articles, such 
as^ special ixilitical or soc;ial con- 
tributions and extended literary 
notices, have liecorne common. 
Leading articles, however, still 
remain uniformly anonymous, the 
theory being that the policy of an 
individual papc^r as thus emt)odi(Hl 
is something more than ^le mere 
expression of individual oihnion. 
See Halkott and Laing’s Diet, of 
Amnymms and- Pseudonymous 
Lit. (1^1-^) ; Cushing’s Anonyms 
{ 1 889) ; indexes to Notes and Queries 
and to Book Prices Current; Bar- 
bier’s Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 
Anmymes (1872-9 and 1889) ; Qu^- 
rard’s Lcs Superrheries LitUraires 
DevoiUes (18G9-71) ; Deutsche Ano- 
nymenlexikon (1901, etc.); Melzi’s 
Dizionario di Opere Anonime 
(1848-59 and 1887). 

Anopheles. 8eo Mosquito ; 
Malauia. 

Anoplotherlum (Gr. ‘unarmed 
lieast*), an extinct genus of quml- 
rupeds, containing several species 
of the Artiodactyla—hoofed ani- 
mals with an even number of 
toes on each foot. They belong 
to the late Eocene and Oligooene 
periods, and have been found 
abundantly in France (Mont- 
inartre, Paris, 180C), and the Brit- 
ish Isles (the Isle of Wight). A, 
commune was about the size of a 
red deer, standing from four to 
five feet high. 
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Anor, ry. junction, dep. Nord, 
France^ on the lines Hirson- 
Valcnciennes and Hirson-Namur. 
Marble quarries and steel forges. 
Pop. (1901) 4,610. 

Anosmia. Bee Smell. 

Anquetn. Louia Pierhe (1723-^ 
1806), French historian and mem- 
l)er of the Institute ; remembered 
for liis Histoirede Rheims (1766-7) ; 
Histoire de France (1806), con- 
tinued by Bouillot and Baude 
(ed. 1876-9); Pricis de P Histoire 
Universelle (1797) ; and Louis xiv. 
sa Cour et U Regent (1789). 

Anquetn- Duperron, A- 
BRAHAM HyAOINTHE (17.31-1805), 
Orientalist, brother of the preced- 
ing, was born in Paris. In 1754 
ho proceeded to India to study the 
works of Zoroaster, and returning 
to Europe in 1761 was appointed 
interpreter of Oriental languages 
at the Bibliothboue Royale, Paris. 
He brought with him nearly 200 
Persian M8S., which are now in 
the Bibliothbquo Rationale. Ife 
published the first Europ()an 
translation of the Zciul-Avesta 
(1771), now, however, suiwrseded; 
and Ouj^njcPhat (1801-2), a Latin 
translation of a Persian version 
of the Upanishads, 

Ansars ( Ar. ‘ the helj)ci*H ’). ( i , ) 
A name given to those inhabitants 
of Medina who helped Mohamnuid 
when he thither from Mecca, 
A. D. 622. (2.) A Syrian tribe (Nos- 
sairians) inhabiting the country 
lx3twe(.*n the Orohtes (n.) and 
Tripi^lis (8.), numbering 75,000. 
With their Moliammedan tenets 
they have mixed remnants of old 
Syrian nature-worship. They also 
affirm a crude doctrine of the 
Trinity, and believe in tin? trans- 
migration of souls. See Dossard’s 
V Histoire et la Religion des No- 
saires (1900). 

Ansbach, also Anspaoh, tn., 
Middle Franconia, Bavaria, 27 m. 
W.8.W. of Nuremberg; from 1486 
to 1792 the residence of the mar- 
graves of Brandenburg-Ansbach, 
whose palace (1713-21) remains. 
Birthplaceof the pw^ts Von Platen 
andUz. Pop. (1900) 17,563. 

Ansdell, , Richard (1815 - 85), 
English animal painter, l)om at 
Liverpool. He first exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1840 
two pictures, Crouse Shooting and 
A Galloway Farm, and in 1842 a 
historical picture, The Death of 
Sir William Lamhton. He after- 
wards travelled much, especially 
in Spain. He thrice won the 
Heywood Medal (Manchester), 
and in 1855 a gold modal at the 
^at Exhibition in Paris, for 
The Wolf Slayer and Taming the 
Drove. He exhibited over 180 
works, and was made r.a. in 1870. 

Anseele*. Eduard (185^, Bel- 
gian socialist, bom in Ghent; 
has latterly devoted himself to 
litemture. , He founded the so- 
cialist periodical Volktwil (now 
Vooruit], 
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Anselm (1033-1109), prelate and 
scholastic philosopher, was bom 
at Aosta, on the south side of the 
Alpine St. Bernard pass. ‘As a 
thinker, a Christian leader, and 
a man, he was one of the most 
remarkable and most attractive 
characters of the middle age.s.’ 
In 1060 he entered the monastery 
of Bee, which Lanfranc’s labours 
had rendered famous. Both men 
were Italians, and this fact, along 
with their zeal for the highest aims 
of education and moral reforma- 
tion, bound thorn fast together. In 
1063 Anselm was installed as prior 
of Bee, in sueex^siou to Laufranc ; 
and fifteen years later, the founder 
Hcrlwin havingdied, the prior was 
elected ab>K)t, and reluctantly ac- 
cepted the office. Shortly after 
the death of William the Con- 
queror (1087) the great change in 
Anselm’s career t(K>k place. Lan- 
franc having died in 1088, the 
archbishopric of Canterbury fell 
vacant. Not till the beginning 
of the year 1093 was the see filled 
up. During the interval tlio king, 
William Rufus, appropriated the 
nwemies. Anselm, on whom the 
thoughts of the people fastened 
as the most wortliy successor to 
Lanfrancs came to England in 
1092, and early in 1093 the king 
appointed liim Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Anselm’s later life 
was a long struggle in behalf of 
the spiritual against the temporal 
power. Twice he was exilea—by 
William 1 1. in 1097, and by Henry i. 
in 1103— over the question of in- 
vestiture*. Ill 1105 Henry and the 
archbishop were n>conciled, and 
in 1106 Anselm returned to Eng- 
land. In 1494 he was canonized. 
His fame as a theologian excels 
even his fame as a churchman. 
Ho sought to show that the doc- 
trines of Cliristianity were cap- 
able of being expressed in a ra- 
tional system. He started with 
the articles of faith, and en- 
deavoured to find in them princi- 
ples that were intelligible C credo 
ut intelligaml). This process is 
exemplified in his great book. 
Cur Deus Homo (Eng. trans. by 
Prqut, 1887), an attempt to ex- 
plain the necessity of the incar- 
nation and the meaning of atone- 
ment. Besides his book he wrote 
two philosophical works, Momlo- 
gion and Proslog ion. These, along 
with his Letters and other works, 
are collected in an edition by (Stor- 
beron (Paris, 1675). His Lfife, by 
Eadmer, is included also. The 
best-known books on Anselm in 
English are by Mffhlor (Eng. 
trans. 1842), Ha8se]l842-63; Eng. 
trans. 1860), Dean Hook (Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbtiry, 
1860-76), and Dean Church (18701 
In French the chief monoinwb 
is by Charles de R^musat (I^)* 
Of, Dante’s Paradiso, xii. 128. 
See A. C. Welch’s Anselm and his 
Work (mi). 
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Aasgarlvs 

AnsgarittSi sometimea ali 
Anska^ St. (801-^166). ‘the Apost 
of the North/ born in Picardy, 
was monk at the monastery of 
Corvey, onthe Woser.till 826jWhen 
the emperor, Ludwig the Pious, 
sent him to accompany the newly- 
baptized Danish king, Harold, to 
Denmark, there to spread the 
gospel. Driven from thence, in 
828 he went as a missionary to 
Sweden, and, in SAX was made 
missionary bishop of Hamburg. 
In 847 the see was transferred to 
Bremen. He founded the Schles- 
wig Church, and in 852 the Swed- 
ish Church alst), and preached 
among the Wends. He wrote 
Pipmnta and Ft to WUkhodi. 
His own Life wiw written by his 
successor, Archbishop Rimbert'- 
Mmimnenta Germanice Historical 
vol. ii., ed. Pertz. SeeTappehom, 
Lchen des Hcil. A. (1863). 

Anshelnit Yalbrtus (d. 1540), 
whose real family name was RUd, 
was of German origin, but prac- 
tised as a physician in Bora from 
1609. A fervent supporter of the 
reformation, he was entrusted 
(1529) with the task of writing 
the history of the city of Bern. 
His Bermr Chronik is in the 
form of aiinals, and is largely 
based on original documents. Ho 
takes the aiiti-Frencb point of 
view, and is specially full on the 
reformation. See Stiorlin’s ed. 
(6 vols. 1^-33), and E, Bloesch’s 
Anshetmund Seine Chronik (1881). 

Anson, George, Lord Anson 
(1697-1762), British admiral, was 
Ixirn at Shugborough, in Staf- 
fordshire. Between 1724 and 
1735 he mjdo three expeditions 
to S. Carolina against the Span- 
iards. In 1740 he was charged , to 
make war against the Spanish 
colonies; was victorious, and re- 
turned to England in 1743 laden 
with booty. He utterly defeated 
the French fleet under La Jon- 
quihre in 1747, capturing six men- 
of-war and four East Indiamon, 
with £300,000 in specie. In recog- 
nition of this service he was raised 
to the peerage, and in 1701 was 
made admiral of the fleet. The 
narrativeof Anson’s Voycm Round 
the World (17^), by Walters, 
has long retained its popularity. 
See Life by Sir John Barrow 
(1839), 

. Anson, a British first-class 
battleship (1886). A ship of the 
name was present at Rodney’s 
victory off lies les Saintes (17^), 
destruction of the CaUiow (1797), 
oapture of the Daph/ne (1797), ca^ 
ture of the FlQre\l7^\ Warren’s 
action (1798), <^pture of the Loir& 
a798), the JP^ona (1806), and of 

. New Haven co., 

Conneotiont IJ.B*A., on the Nau- 
gatuck B., 12 m. from New Haven. 

manumeturea oonsist largely 
?o copper, Pop. (1900) 


Ansted, David Thomas (1814- 
80), geologist, was bora in London, 
where his earlier work was done as 
professor (IHIO) in King’s College ; 
he was later Q845) apiK)inted to 
the Addiacomoe military school. 
Ho was the author of Geohgn 
(1844), and of popular writings 
- e.g. Great Stone Book of Nature 
(18<^) ; AiypUcati&ms of Geology 
to the Arts and Manvfactures 
(1865); The World we Live in 
(1870). See GeoL Mag., 1880, p. 
336. 

Anstcr,, John (1793-1867), first 
translator into English of Goethe s 
Faust, was an English bjinister 
and a law pK)fe8sor in Dublin, biit 
is best remembered as an essayist, 
as a poet, and especially as a trans- 
lator of Fouqu^, Schiller, and 
Goethe. Faust first appeared in 
‘ Maga ’ (1820). The translation 
pf the first part of Faust appeared 
in 1835, and that of the st^cond 
part in 1864. See Gent. Mag., 
Aug. 1867. 

Anstey, Christopher (1724- 
1806), a country gentleman, n^sid- 
iiig at Trumpington and after- 
wards at Bath ; won great popu- 
larity by the Nm Bath Guide; or. 
Memoirs of the B-r- -d [Blunder- 
head] Family, in a series of Poetical 
Epistles (1766), a clever sketch of 
Bath life, which was hailed as 
‘a new and original kind of 
humour* (Gray, Letter to Whar- 
ton, Aug. 26, 1766). See alst) 
Walpole, Letter to Montagne (June 
20, 1766). His other verse incl udes 
The Patriot (1767), An Election 
Ball (1776), rndLiherality : or. The 
Decayed Maxiaroni (1779). His 
Works, with Life, were published 
by his son (1808). 

Anstey, F., pseudonym of 
Thomas Anstey Guthrie (185f)), 
born at Kensington. In his 
undergraduate days he published 
several short stones, and in 1882 
his first b(X)k, Vice Versli : a Les- 
son far Fathers, attained a great 
success, and wjis afterwards dram- 
atized. Among his subsequent 
works are The Giant's Robe, The 
Black Poodle, The Tinted Venus, 
The Brass Bottle, and The Fallen 
Idol, which have lxM3n very p>pu- 
lar. Mr. Anstey has contributed 
to Punch, and many of his papiirs 
have been reprinted. He has also 
written the ixipular play, The 
Man from Blankleu's. 

Anstruther, fishing and seapt. 
tn., Fifeshire, Scotland, on the 
Firth of Forth, 9 m. b.s.e. of St. 
Andrews. Consistsof Anstruther- 
Easter (par. and royal and pari, 
bor., 28 ac.; pop. 1,024) and 
An8truther-We8ter(par. and royal 
and pari. ]^r„ 908 ac. ; ix)p. 476^ 
A fine , harbour was completed 
in 18!^. It is the chief fishing- 
station on the Fife coast. Thomas 
OhAlmeral (1780-1847) and William 
Tennant 1784-1848), author of 
AfwrJcritoir.werebonihere. Pop. 
(1901)1,666. 


Ant 

Ant., Ants are social insects 
belonging to the order Hymonop- 
tera, the order to which bees and 
wasps also belong. The name is 
sometimes also given to the ter- 
mites, or ‘white ants,’ which 
are unrelated insects, included in 
the Neuroptera or May-fiy order. 
The iKjciuiarity which .specially 
distinguishes the true ants (For- 
micidjc) is the shape of the body, 
the abdomen Ijeing connected with 
the thorax, or anterior regionj by 
a very mobile joint. This gives 
great power of movement, and 
IS associated with the frequent 
presence of a sting. Whether the 
sting is prest'nt or absent, there is 
always a innson bag, containing 
formic acid, which is either in- 
jected into the wound mode by 
tlio sting, or iwS merely scpiirted at 
an attacking foe in the stingless 
foniis. 

OthiT chanicteristics of the ants 
are, first, tlie arrangement of the 
mouth parts. The mandibles (sw 
Inhec'I's) are so arranged that they 
can Ix) usecl for variems industrial 
purposes without their movements 
affecting the maxillfe and lower 
lip, the tru(5 feeding organs. Fur- 
ther, ants are also characterized 
by the existence in each siwcies 
of at least three types of indi- 
viduals males, females, and 
workers, the last tyiio being often 
divided into castes. The, young 
are helpless maggots, requiring to 
lie fed and tended by the workers. 
When full grcjwn, these maggots 
pass into a quiesc?ent pupa stage, 
from which the perfect insect 
emerges after an interval, ^ 

In conformity with their^social 
habits and instincts, ants always 
live in c(mimunitit\s, and con- 
struct nests specially devoted to 
the purijoseof rearing their young. 
The frequent confusion of ants 
with termites has arisen from the 
fact tliat the nests of the two 
resemble each other much more 
closely than thasi^ of the ants re- 
semble thtj (jliamliered structures 
of thiM’r iiearast allies, the social 
bees and wasps. While among 
the latter the larvae are always 

laced in separate c<‘lls, the ants 

t)ep their young in loose masses, 
the individuals being moved from 
one region of the nest to another 
as the necessities of the case re- 
q,uire. Ants are specially sensi- 
tive to dryness, ana usually con- 
struct subterranean galleries and 
chamljcrs, with the apparent ob- 
ject of ootaining moisture; but 
the shape and situation of the nest 
are subject to great variation. 

The economy of the ant-nest in 
its simplest form may be given as 
follows A nest contains numer- 
ous eggs, laid by one or more fer- 
tile females (queens), which are 
tended by barren females or 
workers. The young hatched 
from these eggs are fed from the 
mouths of the workers, who are, 



Ant 

it is believed, capable of deter- 
mining the seat of the future in- 
flects by the nature, or perhaps 
the quantity, the food. The 
young then become pup®, out of 
which hatch either winged or 
wingless adults. The former are 
males and females, are produced 
chiefly at eei*tain seasons of the 
year, and rise froni the nest in 
a smokolike cloud into the air. 
This is the nuptial flight, during 
which pairing takes place, and is 
followed by the death of the males. 
The females lose their 'wings, and 
either return to the original nest, 
or are apparently capableof found- 
ing now nests. In either case they 
continue to lay fertile eggs for a 
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attracted attention, is the slave- 
making practised by many species. 
The Bntish Formica samouinea^ 
a ctmrageous and warrior -like 
species, at times makes raida on 
other ants, carrying qfif their pupie 
to its ovni nest. It is stated that 
these forays take place only at 
those seasons of the year when 
the pupiB are likely to Iks all 
workers, and not males or females. 
It is, at least, cc^rtain that the 
workers hatched from the stolen 
pupte remain in the nests of their 
conquerors, and there perform 
muen of the needful work. The 
slave-making in the case of this 
sixicics is not universal, and ants 
are capable of existing without 


Ant 

number of kinds of insects whioh 
may be found in ant-nests. The 
association with aphides is not 
very remarkable; for ants are 
exceedingly fond of the sugary 
secretion which these exude, and 
the general characteristics of the 
plant-lice lead to the^ belief that 
they arc miite passive in the trans- 
action. Much more remarkable 
is the^ large number of beetles 
found in ant-nosts, some of which 
are fed by the ants, and carried 
away by tliem if any circumstance 
should render a migration neces- 
sary. While in some cases those 
guests are simply tolerated— per- 
haps because the ants cannot get 
rid of them— and others are defi- 



Ants, 

1, Fulyprgnti rufoiiceiin ; *2- Kurinica fimui; 3. F. Muiguiuea: 7. F. rufa; 4. SolenopsU fugux: li. Vbaidole uiegacophala (luator); 6. Myrmica 
rtiginodi«: H. (KctKioina ceiihalotflH 13* w|ihalui OiiuJc); 19. (£. fephttlutos (minor); 0 and 14. Atw barbara (uilior and major); 

10, Stonamiiia M'eotwuodti; 11 and 17. Tennei lajlUcoiiuit (aoldivr and malts); 12 and 15. Laslus Sana; *21. Latilui iiigor; IS, Oampanoiua 
inflatua ; Id. Myrmelou formicaliB ; 20. Stn)ngylogiiathu« feataceua ; 22, Tetraniorlum cmpltum. 


prolonged iieriod. The winglass 
forms do not quit the nest save 
during their ordinary pursuits, 
and, though they are all barren 
femaleS| occur in various forms, 
as soldiers, large workers, and 
small workers. To them all the 
activities of ant life, save that of 
reproduction, are committfid. This 
is the simplest statement of ant 
ewnomy ; nut it is now known 
that there are various types of 
fertile individuals, both males and 
females, some being, apparently, 
always without wings. Transi- 
tional forms also occur between 
workers and fertile females. 

remarkable peculiarity of 
antSi And one that hoe always 


their slaves ; but Polycrgus n//cy- 
cens, known as the Amazon ant, 
found on the continent of Europe, 
is stotud to bo entirely dependent 
on its slaves. ^ These ants have 
mandibles, which serve as eflScient 
weapons in war— for which they 
display much natural aptitude— 
but which are not fitted for ordi- 
nal industrial purposes. 

This association of different 
species of ants as masters and 
slaves is paralleled by the habit 
whioh many display of living in 
association with tot^y unrelated 
insects. The fact that ants do- 
mesticate aphides— * ant -cows’— 
has lone been known ; but modem 
reeeaicn is greatly multiplying the 


nitely parasites, some seem to bo 
of the nature of iieta. 

Ants are so numerous thakone 
or two typical forms only oan be 
mention^ here. The British 
Formica rufa^ or red ant, con- 
structs loosely -built, moundlike 
nests^ sometimes reaching three 
feet m height, in which forty to 
fifty species of guests have been 
described. The American leaf- 
cutting ants {AUa) are among 
the most destruotiva of' insects. 
They gather an enormous amount 
of material in the Bjiapepf pieo^ 
of leaVes, and utihse this 'With 
much skill to form ’fungus- 
bods,’ on which they grow singu- 
larly pom cultures of a fungus 
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Antacids 

which constitutes their main hxxl 
supply. The naturalists l^ates 
{ifoAurcdut on the Armzona) and 
Belt (Naturalist in Nicaragua) 
have given interesting accounts of 
these formidable creatures. The 
wandering mU(lCciton) are inter- 
esting American forms, which are 
usually blind, and do not make 
pennanent nests, but wander from 
place to place. The driver ants 
rAnomma) of Africa are related 
forms, which travel in vast hordes, 
overwhelming everything on their 
path. See articles by Herbert 
Sptmeer and Weismann in the 
Contemp, Review for 18!).3. For a 
general account of ants, see the 
CamJbridi)e NaL Hist,^ ^Insects* 
(vol. i. 1895, vol. ii. 1899); Lub- 
txick’s Ants, BeeSy and Wasps; 
and Farren White’s ArUs and 
their Ways (1883). 

Antacids, medicines which 
counteract acidi^ by combining 
with the acid. The acids formcid 
in the stomach during digastion, 
such as lactic acid and butyric 
acid, are neutralized by antacids 
given after meals. Certain alka- 
lis are given with the object of 
rendering the blfxxl plasma more 
alkaline: these are the salts of 
pot^ium, sodium, ammonium, 
lithium, magnesium, and calcium. 
Antacids are administered chiefly 
in dyspepsia, gout, rheumatic 
fever, and rheumatoid arthritis. 

AntaeuSy acconling to Greek 
tradition, was a Libyan giant of 
invincible strength tus a wixistlor, 
until overcome oy Hercules. It 
was believed that he was the son 
of Ge, the earth. 

Antagonism, in anatomy, the 
opposition of one st^t of musch\s 
to another— f.g. of the flexors and 
extensors of the arm; in medicine, 
the ^ counteraction of some drug 
against others— c.or. atropineshows 
antagonism tb morphine. 

Antalcidas, born in the 5th 
century B.O., was arnliassador from 
Sparte to the Persians in 393 -,392 
and in 388^387, in each instance 
with the view of strengthening 
Sparta against Athens by means 
of Persian support. On his return 
from the second of these missions 
as admiral of the Spartan fleet, 
he conducted the war against 
Athens so successfully as to con- 
clude the peace of Antalcidas, by 
which all the cities and islands of 
Greece were declared independ- 
ent, except Imbros, Lemnos, and 
Skythos, and all the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor were annex^ to 
the, Persian empire. He was 
again sent to Persia in 371 b.c. 

Antananarivo, cap. of Mada- 
gascar. See Tananarivo. 

Antar, or Aittara (-ibn-Shrd- 
dad), a celebrated Arabian warrior 
and poet of the 6th century, author 
of one of the seven MoaUaMt, 
Mftwy of his poems are published 
in Ahlwardt’s Six Ancient Poets 
(1870 . 


Antarctic Ocean. This great 
water division of the globe is, m 
many respects, the antithesis of 
the Arctic Ocean. The Antarctic, 
there is good reason to believe, 
consists oi a central mass of land, 
covered with a thick and pre- 
sumably unbroken ice-cap. To 
this vast accumulation of ice are 
due the huge table-topped icebergs 
projecting 150 to 200 ft. above the 
surface of the sea, and descending 
1,200 to 1,500 ft. below it. As the 
edge of the great ice-barrier is 
approaehed, the ocean in many 
parts very perceptibly decreases 
m depth. For instance, E. of 
Victoria Land, and off the adja- 
(j(3nt Ad<51io Land, the depth 
ranges from 100 to 800 fathoms ; 
E. of the S. Shetland Is. it is 100 
to 500 fathoms deep; and w. of 
Graham Land there is a ‘conti- 
nental ’ shelf of 200 to 3(X) fathoms 
depth. But in the lower lati- 
tudes. or Ixitween (kf and 40“ s. 
lat., th(i depth is greatly increased. 
From Patagonia E. to Kerguelen I. 
th(i depth g(inerally exceeds 2,000 
fathoms, in some places even 3,000 
fathoms. IndetKi, the depth on 
the fiOth parallel nearly all round 
the Pole exceeds 2,000 fathoms; 
though to the s.w. of S. Georgia 
Sir James Clark Ross records 
having sounded a depth of 4,000 
fathoms, or more than 41 m., 
without , touching the bottom. 
S. America, or rather Tierra del 
Fuogo, is apparently linked to 
the Antarctic lands at Graham 
Land by a curving submarino 
ridge, which separates the S. At- 
lantic from the S.^ Pacific, and 
comes up to within about 110 
fathoms of the surface. On the 
\vhole, the water of the Antarc- 
tic Ocean would apjx'ar to Ix) 
colder than the water of the 
Arctic. On the surface, and 
down to about 50 fathoms, it 
is comparatively warm, though 
absolutely cold, 29° to 3(f p. 
Thence the temperature gradu- 
ally increases down to about 165 
fathoms, where it is 35“ ; and 
this temperature is maintained 
down to 800 or 825 fathoms. 
From this level to the Ix^ttom it 
again sinks, to about 31°. These 
are the results of observations 
made by the German deep-sea 
expedition in the Valdivia in 
1898-9. According to the obser- 
vations of the Challenger, some 
twenty -five years earlier, the 
temperature of the surface water 
was between 29° and 38° (accord- 
ing to latitude), and of the bot- 
tom 32* to 35°; and wedged in 
between these two layers was a 
colder stratum of water, with a 
temperature of only 28* to 2B*6°. 
Boss, again, in 1841-3, reported a 
surface temperature of 27*3* to 
33*6°, with an average of 29*8*, this 
being in the summer. With these 
data it would be interesting to 
compare the air temperatures of 


the S. Polar regions discussed by 
Prof. A. Supan in Petermanns 
Mitteilungen for 1901 (p. 128, etc.), 
and the results obtained by Ross 
(Antarctic Voyage, vol. i.) and by 
the Belgioa in 1898^9 (reported by 
Mr. H. Arctowski in Ciclet Terre, 
1899). Meteorologically, the area 
over the S. Pole is one of low 
pressure^ having a mean of less 
than 29 m. ; ana this vast perma- 
nent anticyclone apix^ars to have 
a much wider extension in winter 
than in summer. The climatic 
conditions depend largely upon 
the wind. When it blows from the 
south it is clear and cold ; but 
winds from the opposite directions 
bring fogs and cloud and a rise of 
tem^rature. There is continuous 
daylight from Nov. to Jan. In 
regions higher than 40° 8. lat., the 
Antarctic plaii^on, or organic life 
of the surface, is characterized by 
an abundance of diatoms. Pelagic 
animals, sueli as molluscs, amphi- 
pods, copepods, and other marine 
organisms, are plentiful down to 
1,000 fathoms, and are not at all 
scarce at 2,700 fathoms. Sir John 
Murray asserts there are species 
common to both N. and S. Polar 
regions which are aKsent in the 
depths of the intervening oceans. 

The southern right w'hale (Ra- 
hvna australis) extends at least as 
far south as 50° s* lat., hut it is in 
no sense an ice whale. There are 
two whales peculiar to southism 
st‘as — the pigmy whale (Ncoha- 
lana mirginaia) and a bottle- 
nose (//i/pcro6‘don ylanifrons ) ; but 
these hardly extend into the Ant- 
arctic. There are possibly sev- 
eral Antarctic ronjuals. Four 
true seals are peculiar to the 
Antarctic— WeadeU’s seal (Lep- 
tonychotes Weddelli), the sea-leop- 
ard (pgmorhinus leptortyx), Ross’s 
seal [Omrnatophoca Rossi), and the 
crab-eating seal (Lohodon caroino- 
phagus). All aro widely distrib- 
uted throughout the area. No 
fur-seal is truly Antarctic ; but 
it is statcxl that the elephant-seal 
occurs off the coast of Victoria 
Land. The most characteristic 
hinis are the penguins, especially 
the emperor and the Ad^lie ; the 
IK^trels, especially the ice, giant, 
and Antarctic jietrols; and the 
Antarctic skua. Meantime the in- 
vertebrates are little known } but 
the Belgioa and Scotia especially, 
among recent expeditions, have 
taken rich hauls. Land plants 
are naturally very few; a grass 
(Aim caspitosa) and a few mosses 
and lichens liave been described. 
Much information has been col- 
lected by the recent expeditions 
regarding the geology. In Vic- 
toria Land sandstone has biPien 
found containing fossil plants 
(dicotyledons), apparently of 
Miocene a^e. In the region of 
Louis Philippe Land, almost at 
the opposite side of the drcl^ a 
marine voloanio tuff containing 
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(drifted) land plants of Terti^ 
aae occurs. In the same region 
there are deposits containing 
Jurassic land plants, and foBsil- 
iforoua marine beds belonging to 
the Jurassic and Cretaceous s^s- 
tems.^ The South Orkneys consist 
of Primary sedimentary deposits, 
chiefly grcywackes and conglom- 
erates, in which a fossil graptolite 
has been found. Kaiser mlhelm 
II. Land (see below) is appa- 
rently composed of Archiean 
rocks, especially granite, gneiss, 
and quartzite. Here, as else- 
where within the area, there 
also occur 'volcanic lavas of re- 
cent date. (For the Aukora 
Australis, soo article Aurora.) 

Antarctic Exploration. —The 
history of Antarctic exploration, 
if the di 8 C 9 very of 8. Georgia by 
Vespucci in 11502, and of flic S, 
Shetlanda by Dirk Gerritsz in 1500, 
be dismissed as doubtful, is of 
comparatively recent origin. In 
1739 the French merchant Captain 
Bouvet discovered an island to the 
s.w. of Cape of Good Hope, which 
he named Cap do la Circoncision, 
lielieving it to be part of the 
long-sought-for south continent. 
Professor Chun of the Vaklivia 
expedition rediscovered the island 
in 181J8, in lat. M" 26' 4" a. and long. 
3''24' 2" E., and concludijd thatother 
islands reported in the neighbour- 
h<x)d were identical with Bouvet I. 
The next discovery within the Ant- 
arctic area was in 1756,, when the 
Spanish vessel Lemi sailed round 
8. Georgia, to which the name of 
San Pedro was given. But the 
first voyage of importance to the 
southern seas was that of Captain 
Cook in 1772^5. ,On Jan. 17, 1773, 
the Antarctic circle was crossed 
for the first time^ in long. 39’' .35' 

E. After haying, m J anuary 1774, 
reached solid pack-ice, in long. 
1067 54' w. and lat. 7r liY s., he 
visited and named S. Georgia and 
the Sandwich group. William 
Smith, in 1810, sighted a row of 
islands, which he named the S. 
Shetlanda; and Edward Brans- 
field, in 1820, examined the group 
as far as 53*^ w., and nearly to 65° s. 
In 1819-21, the Russian captain, 

F. G. von Bellingshausen, visited 
the Sandwich group, and sailed 
s. to lat. 69° 2r in long. 2° 15' w. 
He attained his highest latitude, 
er 63' 8. in long. 92° 19' w., on Jan. 
13, 1821, and named the land he 
saw Peter i. Island ; while another 
point of coast, in lat. 68^ 4:i' B. and 
lo^. 73* Ky w., hq called Alexander 
I. Land. James Weddell, in 1822, 
attaint the lat. of 74” 15' b. 
John Biscoe (1830-2) sighted En- 
derby Land, and discovered Biscoe 
Is. and the land now known as 
Graham Land ; tind J ohn Balleny, 
m 1839, the islands named after 
him. Dumont d’Urville dis- 
covered Joinville Land and Louis 
l^ilippe Land in 183^ and Ad^ie 
Land i^d the GOte Clarie in 1840. 


Charjies Wilkes, of the U.S. Navy, 
sighted other points w. of Balleny 
Is., and gave them the name of 
Wilkes Land. 'The finest ex- 
pedition that has hitherto ex- 
plored the South Polar seas left 
Hobart in Decem^r 1840. It con- 
sisted of the ships Urebus and 
Terror^ under the command of 
Captain James Clark Boss, who 
was accompanied by Dr. (Sir 
Joseph) Hooker. Posseasion Is- 
lands were discovered, and a land- 
ing effected on the largest of the 
group, and a line of coast, Victoria 
Laud, was traced from Caiie North 
for about 570 m. to Capo Crozicr, 
whero it merged into the great ice- 
barrier, which was followed for ^ 
rn. Several summits and moun- 
tain ranges were named, includ- 
ing the mighty volcanoes Erebus 
(12,400 ft.) and Terror (extinct; 
10,900 ft.), and the a. m.agnetic 
pole was located in lat. 75’’ 5' s. and 
long. 154° 8' E. In this region Cap- 
tain Ross reached the lat. of 78” 
4' H., and tlie next scmscjii lat. 78"' 
9'30"s.inlong.l6r27'w. In 1845 
Lieutenant Moore, in the Pagoda^ 
continued Ross’s work. Visits to 
the Antarctic were also made by 
whalcra subsequently, and by 
Bull in the Antarctic in 1895. 
The first winter paased^ by man 
within the Antarctic circle was 
that of 1898, when the Belgian ex- 
pedition in th(j Belgka, under the 
command of Captain de Gerlache, 
was beset by ice in lat. 71” 31' h. 
and long. 85” 16' w. Mr. C. E. 
Borchgrevink, who had visitc^d 
Victoria Land in the Antarcticy 
went put again in the Southern, 
Cross in 1898, and wintered at the 
f(x)t of Cai)e Adam Four im- 
portant expeditions have ri'cently 
been at work in the Antarctic 
region (1. ) The British National 
Antarctic Expedition in thcDi’s- 
covery entered the icc-pack in the 
vicinity of Victoria Land in 
January 1902, and left that regjon 
in February 1904. Before going 
into winter quarters (in lat. 77° 50' 
8., long. 166° 42' E.), the expedition 
followed the Ross barrier for a 
consi<lerable distance to the east, 
finding that in long. 165” it trends 
to the north. Here a heavily 
glaciated land, with occasional 
bare iieaks, rises from the barrier, 
'The coast of this land, named 
Edward vii. Land by the ex])edi- 
tion, was followed as far as lat. 76', 
long. 152” 30'. Subsequent explora- 
tions showed that Mts. Erebus and 
Terror are on an island, and that 
M*MurdoBayisreallyastrait. On 
Jan. 1, 190:i, Capt, R. F. Scott, ac- 
jeompanied by Lieut. Shackleton, 
sledged southward along the coast 
of Victoria Land, and carried the 
British flag to 17' s., the high- 
est southern latitude yet attained. 
It wAs found that a great inlet 
extends to the south for an un- 
knoAvn distance betwetm Victoria 
Lftnd on the west and Edward viL 


Land on the oast. Victoria Land 
itself proves to be a vast conti- 
nental plateau, 9,000 ft. in height, 
fringed by a coast range of moun- 
tains, broken by large fiords. (2.) 
The German Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, in the Gauss, left GermaJny 
in 1901, returning in 1903.^ The 
vesstd roached the pack-ice in 
February 1902, in 6r 58' 8, lat. 
and 95" 8' E. long. Proceeding 
south, she discovered new lan^ 
which was named Kaiser Wilhelm 
H. Land, and wintered off this 
land in 89° 48' E. long, and 66° 2' 
s. lat. The leafier believes that 
this land forms part of a con- 
tinuous continent stretching from 
Knox Land to Kemp Land. N ear 
the coast an inactive volcano (the 
Gausslx^rg, 1 ,2(X) ft. ) was olxserved. 
(3.) The Swc'dish exiiedition in 
the Antarctic left Europe in 1901 ; 
the sliip was lost in 1903, but 
the jiarty was ixjsimed. The Ant- 
arctic first sailed down the west 
coast of Daneo Land, and proved 
that it is a continuation of Louis 
PJiilippe Land. Subsequently 
she passed thnmgh Antarctic 
Sound to the (?ast coast of Louis 
Philippe Laud. It was proved 
that Mount Haddington is placed 
upon an island, and, that King 
Osoip* u. Land is continuous with 
Louis Philippe Land, l)oth Ixnng 
(5on tin nous with Graham Lana. 
(4.) The Scottish National Ant- 
ar(3tic Expedition in the Scotia 
left Scotland in 1902, and returned 
in 1904. The sfxmc of tlie Scotians 
work was the Weddell Sea. She 
th(*ro (explored in lier first si^ason 
4,0(K) m. f)f ocean, from ir-45” w. 
long, in 70” 2.5' h. lat., wintering 
in the South Orkneys. In her 
80 (;ond .sc‘asun she reached the 
south-eastern extremity of the 
Weddell Sea, and discoyered a 
great barrier of inland ice, l)e- 
licved to 1)0 part of the Antarctic 
continent, which W'as thus found 
to be i'ii) m. north of its supiiostKl 
IKwition. Tim exptKiition also 
dredged in Ross’s Deep, which 
proves to 2,()<J<J fathoms, where 
Koss marks 4,000 fathoms, no 
bottom. See Pricker’s Antarktis 
(18f)8 ; trans. 1900) ; Antarctic 
Manual, etl. by Murray (1901), 
with bibliography; Scot Geog, 
Mag,, Antarctic number (1898), 
with bibliography, and that maga- 
zine and Geog, Jour,, passim; 
Murdoch’s From Edinburgh to 
the Antarctic (1894) ; Bull’s Cruise 
of the Antarctic (1896); Borch- 
grevink’s First on the Antarctic 
Continent (1901); Bemacchi’s To 
the S, Pohir Regions (1901); 
c<7inte’8 Pays des Manchots 
{Belgica Expedition, 1904); Ri- 
sidtais du Voyaye de la S, Y, BeU 
gica (10 vols„ in course of publi- 
cation); Southern Cross Collect 
lions (Nat, Hist, 1908) ; Die 
Deutsche Sildpolar Expedition 
(Berlin, 1003) : Nordenskjfild’s 
Antarctica (1905). 



Aatiures 



spectrum of i^cchi’ft third type, 
and forms, with a seventh-mag- 
nitude green satellite* a beautiful 
ch^romatio combination. Admit- 



'f'A 

Antares, 

ting the reality of Mr. Finlay’s 
parallax of 0*02", this star must 
possess about 540 times the sun’s 
light-wwer, and appears to us in 
the inace it occupied 165 years 
aga 

Ant-eater, a term applied to 
several unrelated mammals con- 
nected only by their diet. The 
true ant-eaters are members of the 
order Edentata, and are confined 
to S. America. The largest, the 
great ant-eater or ant-bear (il/yr- 
mecophagajubata)^ reaches alength 
of 4 ft., exclusive of the largo, 
bushy tail, and has the face pro- 
long^ into a long, tubular snout. 
Teeth are entirely absent, and the 
long, flexible tongue is covered 
with sticky sali va. The fore limbs 
are furnished with powerful claws, 
which are used in tearing open the 
nests of termite.^ or ‘white ants,’ 
mi which the animals chiefly feed. 
Related but less modified forms 
are the tamandua ant-eater {T, 
tetradaotjula) and the little ant- 
eater (Cyclothurm didactylus). 



Ant-Bear, 


scaly ant-eaters, or pango- 
bw, arc members of the same 
opler of mammals; as is also 
the Afn^n aard-vark, sometimes 
^lled the Cape ant-eater. The 
term spiny ant-eater is applied 
to hehidna, and banded ant- 
eater to Myrmeeohiue fasciatus, a 
curious little Australian mammal, 
renmkable in possessing a larger 
nnt&txT of teeth than any other 
exiBung marsupial. It is chestnut- 
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red, .with white and dark stripes 
on its back, and somewhht re- 
sembles the English squirrel in 
appearance. The pouch, usually 
present in female marsupials, is 
here absent. 

Antecedentt in grammar, the 
subject to which a succeeding pro- 
noun refers ; in logic, the premise 
from which a ‘con^uent’ propo- 
sition is inferred ; in mathematics, 
the first element in a ratio~^.». 
2:4 = 3:6. 

Antelope, a general name ap- 
plied to certain of the hollow- 
horned ruminants (Bovidte). 
Generally speaking, those of the 
Bovidffi which cannot lie definitely 
regarded as sheep, goats, or oxen 
are relegated to the antelopes, in 
spite of the fact that some of 
these the Alpine chamois) are 
structurally near the goats, and 
others (e.y. the African antelopes, 
of the genus Alcelaphus) are far re- 
moved from them. On tlie whole, 
however, it may be said that, while 
ahetjp and goats are typically 
mountain animals, antelopes are 
typically plain animals, and are 
therefore specially at home in 
Africa. Ajfow only of the more 
conspicuous antelopes can be no- 
ticed here. In the genus Alce- 
laphus, including the African 
hartebeest, bkjslxik, bontebok, and 
others, the back slopes, owing to 
the fact that the height at the 
^vither8 is much greater than at 
the rump, the ho^ is long and 
narrow, and the horns are lyrate 
and. bent back at the tips. The 
African gnu is a near ally of these 
forms. In size these antelojxjs 
should be contrasted with the 
duikerboks [Cephalophusl of 
which the smallest is not larger 
than a rabbit, while the harte- 
beest may stand nearly 5 ft. at the 
withers. Tlie saiga is one of the 
few antelopes which occur in 
Europe and Asia. In India there 
are relatively few antelopes ; but 
the somewhat cowliko nylghau 
{Boselaphus tra^ocameIm\ with 
short half-moon shaped horns in 
both sexes, deserves mention. Re- 
lated is the African genua Trage- 
laphua, including the beautiful 
harnessed antelopes, with long, 
spiially- twisted horns. Another 
African antelope, the gemsbok 
[Oryx gazellaX is remarkable for 
Its long, straight horns, present 
in both sexes. The eland {Oreae 
canmi\ the largest of all antelopes, 
13 said to be rapidly disappearing. 
In structure and in habitat the 
European chamois (Rupicapra 
tram^) connects the antelopes 
with the goats. For S. African 
antelopes see works by Millais 
and Bryden ; for Asiatic, Baker’s 
Wild BeaHe and their Ways 
(1892) ; Blandford’s Fauna of Brit- 
ish India: Mammals (1888); also 
Sclater and Thomas's The Book 
Of the Antelopes (1896). 

Ante nerldiem. See a.m. 


Antennas, or feelers, are sense 
organs, generally tactile, borne 
on the head in crustaceans, myria- 
pods, and insects, where they are 
homologous with the other ap- 
pendages, such as the jaws. In 
crustaceans there are typically 
two pairs of antennee, and these 
may retain their primitive loco- 
motor function. Thus, the Nau- 
plius larva swims by its two pairs 
of antenme, as well as by its third 
pair of appendages, which con- 
stitute the future jaws. Further, 
except in the highest crustaceans, 
the second pair of antenme bears 
at its base a. scale or squama, 
wliich assists in locomotion. In 
the crabs, no less than in insect^ 
the antenme are purely sensory, 
and in the latter especially are 
often of elaborate structure. In 
insects, as in myriapods andPen'- 
patuSf only one pair of antenme is 
present, and their importance as 
sense organs may lie deduced not 
only from the freq^uent elabora- 
tion of structure, but from the 
care taken by the animals to keep 
them clean and free from dust. 
The function of the elaborate sense 
organs found on the antennae in 



many insects is obscure. Some are, 
no doubt, olfactory. It has been 
also suggested that social insects, 
such as bees and ants, are capable 
of communicating impressions to 
oneanother by means of the anten- 
nal sense organs. See Lord Ave- 
bury’s (Lubbock’s) Senses, etc,, qf 
Ammals, Intemat. Sci. Ser., 188^ 

Antenor, the Trojan counsel- 
lor who urged the Trojans to 
restore Helen to Menelaus. 

Anteqiiera (anc. ATUiq^uma), 
tn., prey. MaWa, Spain, 27 m. 
from Malaga. Pop. (l900j 31,609. 

Anthelia, coloured circles, usu- 
ally three or four in number, which 
surround the shadow of tne ob- 
server’s head when project^ on 
a fog ; seep in the Arctic regions 
and on mountains: also known 
as Ulloa*8oirQle,'or asa 'glory.' 




Characteristic Types of Anteiopes. 

\. Nylghan. 2. Eljuid. 3. Brindled Gnu. 4. Genubok. 5. Corauion Dnikertiok. a. Addas. 
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Antliru 


AntliQlniUitios 

Afithelnintics, reuKKlies tho epigrams hitherto unknown. Anthracene (C14H10), an aro- 

which kill or expel intestinal which circulated in MS. os the matic hydrocarbon formed when 

worms. Verrniciaea kill the AiitMma Jnedita : h\xt i\\^ certain carbon , compounds are 

worms, vermifuges expel them, complete edition was published in exposed to a high temperature. 

For tapeworms, oil of male-fem Brunck’s .dno/refa Veterum Foeta- It is produced in large quantities 

is chiefly used; santonin is use- turn Grcecorum jStras. 1772-6), an in the manuf^ture of coal ga^ 

ful for round worms; and an in- improved recension being Jacobs’s being found in coal tar, a.nd is 

jection of quassia, or salt and Anthologia Gnfca (Leip., 13 vols., used in the production of alizarin 

water, is used for thread- worms. 1794 -1814: and 4 vols., 1813-17). and allied colouring matters. It 

Anthem, a fonn of musical The handiest working edition is is a white crystalline solid with 

composition set to sacred words Dubnor’s, in Didot’a Bibliothique blue fluorescence, 

and used hi the service of the fifrrrgiie (Par. 1864-72). The range Anthracite, or Stone CoAL^ a 
church. Compositions of this of the Gre-ek anthology is from kind of coal distinguished by its 

class wore first written to be the 6th century B.c. to the 10th great hardneas, its high propor- 

sung in alternate parts; but century A. n. It was translated tion of carbon, and the great heat 

great diversity of treatment has into Latin by Hugo Grotius given out in burning. While 

been admitted, and the modem (1(530; pub. 1795-1822), into Ger- ordinary coal hi^ a dull lustre, 

anthem may be written for solo, man by Herder (171^'-97), into anthracite is brilliant and even 

soli, or chorus, or for some or all English by Wrangham, Sterling, metallic in appearance, often with 

of these parts in combination. Goldwiri Smitk Merivale, Mac- a curious iridescence like that of 

In the English Church the anthem gregqr. Sir R. Garnett, etc. The a peacock’s feather. It has a 

takes the place of the motet in the English reader may consult Dr. hollow, rounded, eonchoidal frac- 

Roman and Lutheran Churches. Wdlesley, Anthologia Polyglotta tiiro, while coal usually breaks 

See Antiphon r. (1849); A. J. Symond’s Studies into blocks with flat surfaces. It 

Anther, the male organ in q/‘ the Greek Poets (1873); A. J. is so hard as not to soil the 

flowering plants; contains the Butler’s Aimiranth and Asphodel fingers; its sp. gr. is from 1*3 to 

pollen, and is situated at the free (1881); Mackail’s Select Eptyrams 1*8. Anthracite is coal in which 

end of the stamen. See Flower. (1890); and the versions given in the mineralization of woody 

Antheridium, the male repro- Bohn’s Library (1854), and in the matters has been carried to a 

ductivG organ in the fern and Canterbury Pocte Series. Latin further degree than in coal ; but 

moss groups, and in some species anthologies, in imitation of the it shows occasional traces of the 

of Algae. In every case motile Greek, were published by Scaliger cellular structure of wood. The 

sexual cells, call^ spcirmato- (1573), Pitthfius (1590), Peter Bur- percentage of carbon ranges from 

zoids, are developed within tlie mann (1759; ed. Meyer, 1835), to 94; in burning, there is 
antheridia. ^ and Riese and Bucheler (189‘1"7). little flame, and no caking ; com- 

Antherozold, the free-swim- The substance of the numerous bustion is comparatively slow: 

ming male element or coll in the Oriental anthologie.3 is accessible hence it is of value for fusing 

sexual repnKluction of the lower to Western readers in Von refr^tory metals and for steam- 

plants. See Spermatozoa. Hamraer-Purgstall’s Persian Lit raising. The greatest anthracite 

Anthology (Gr. ‘flower-gather- (1818), in his W. Turkish Poetry fields at present worked are those 

ing*), a series of select extracts, (1836), and in Garcin de Tassy’s of Pennsylvania, where the de- 

genorally ijooms, chosen from the Hist, de la Lit, Hindoue et Hin- posits, in pockets, cover nearly 

works of various authors, and doustani (18!^9-47). The Chinese 500,000 sq. m., ana give employ- 

complete in themselves. Much Shi-King (Book of Songs)j attrib- ment to 160,000 men ; but it is 

the most important is the Greek uted to Confucius, and said to bo also mined in Wales, Silesia, 

anthology. The earliest compila- thooldest anthology in the world, Westphalia, France, Russi^ W. 

tion of any note was the Stepha- may be consulted in Ruckert’s Canada, and the Rocky Moun- 

nos (‘garland’) of Meleager of German translation (1833). The tains. Richthofen estimates that 

Gadara, put together early in the standard English anthology is the anthraciite deiiosita round 

1st century R.c. Other similar F. T. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury Tse-chow, in the Chinese prov- 

collections were edited by Philip- (1861) ; other well-known collec- inco of Shan - si, amount to 

pus of Thoasalonica during the tions are Trench’s ITow se/iofd jBooA; 630,0(X), 000, (KX) tons, and that the 

reign of Nero, by Strato 01 Sar- g/’ En^glish Poetry (1868), R. W. coal-bearing area is greater than 

dis (the Paidike Mousa) under Emerson’s Parnassus (1875), and that of Pennsylvania. See P. 

Hadrian,^ and hy Agathias of Quillcr- Couch’s Oot^ord Book of Roberts, Anthracite Coal Indus- 

Constantinople (c. 550 A. D.). The F€rsc(1900). The Psalms also are ^ry(l902). 

earliest and completast of the virtually an anthology. Anthracosla and Anthra- 

extant versions is that brought Antholysis is the formation comya, genera of fossil bivalve 
together by the grammarian Con- of double flowers, in which the mollusca supposed to be of fresh- 

stantinus Cephalas (probably c, stamens and carpels become leaf- water habit, and not unlike the 

A.D.); this work was altered, like; all the organs are usually present fresh-water mussels; are 

abridged, and rearranged ^ by multiplied. This peculiar condi- common in certain beds of the 

Maximus Planudes, a rhetorician tion throws light on the homology Coal Measures, 

of the early part of the 14th con- of the members of the flower with Anthraquinone* CfiH4(CO)2C6 
tury. This inferior Planudean the foliage leaves. H4, a yellow crystalline solid, 

anthology remained for three hun- Anthony, Mark (1817), English meltinjf at 27r 0., and obtained 
dreg years the only one known romantic landscape iiamter,^ ex- by oxidizing anthracene with 

to Europe. It was first printed hibited at the Society of British chromic acid mixture. It is us^ 

m Florence by Janus Lascaris Artists (to which he was elected' in the manufacture of alizarin 

(1494), and fr^uently reprinted member in 1846) from 1840-50. and its derivativas. 

—€, 0 , by Wild and Altheer Anthony, St. See Antony, St. Anthrax (Gr. ‘carbuncle’), for- 

njtrroht, 1795-- 1822), and by Anthorfsm, a counter defini- merly applied both to carbuncle 
otMtmUller (11^, etc.). The tion, usually stronger or more cor- and to malignant pustule,’ but 

anthology of Cephalas wm re- rect than that preceding it— (!.g. now used as a synonym for the 

discovered by Salmasius (1606) in ‘The hillmen, hereditary robbers^ latter only. ‘Anthrax is a disease 

the libiaiw of the Counts Palatine descended from their fastnesses.’ which attacks man and several 

at Reidellyrg, whence it is now Anthoxoa, a class of the Ocelen- of the lower animals {e,g, horse, 
genemlly known M the Palati- tera, including sea anemones. See cow, sheea and goat), and is 

nateAnthology. Salmasiusoopied Aotinozoa. . transmitted by inooulation, or 
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by breathinff and swallowingr: 
the former known aa external 
anthrax or malignant pustule, 
the latter as internal anthx^ax— 
“wool -sorters* disease ” — from 
wool, including camel-hair and 
goat-hair, hides and skins, horse- 
hair, and bristles. The incuba- 
tion period does not exceed three 
days. Practical preventive meas- 
ures suggested are:, the employ- 
ment of iKirsons with the requisite 
experience ; exclusion of workers 
with open sores; treatment of 
suspected materials by washing or 
disinfecting; special ventilating 
precautions, and cleanliness of 
rooms, person, and clothing* (He- 
•port of the Anthrax Com. 18117). 
The sufferers an3 generally those 
whose work is connected with the 
handling of hides, wool, or car- 
casses. Malignant pustule (syn. 
Fr. charbon, ‘coal’) usually starts 
at some abrasion or scratch, as a 
pimple, around which the tissues 
become brawny and hanl. The 
pimple becomes a vesicle ; a black, 
gangrenous natch ensues, around 
which a cirme of fresh vesicles is 
formed, while outside them the 
redness and hardness of tlie 
tissues spread. Later, the neigh- 
bouring glands become infected, 
tender, and enlarged. The tem- 
perature generally risfis, exhaus- 
tion follows, ana death comes 
through syncope or through 
oedema, at time^ affecting the 
throat, when, aa is often the cast?, 
the pustule develops in the face 
or neck. Treivtmcjiit of tho pustule 
is by the thcrmo-cautery, or by 
local injections of Kxline or of 
carMic acid ; or by complete 
excision of the pustule ana the 
application of strong antiseptics 
to the wound; or by the use 
externally and internally of ipe- 
cacuanha from which tho emetic 
principle h^ been removed. 
Sclavo*s anti - anthrax serum is 
another injection ust*d, and So- 
bernheim ( Berlin, klin, Woch., 
1899: No. 13) advises tho mixing 
of this with attenuated cultures 
of the bacillus anthracis, arodliko 
body, straight or bent, with cross 
markings, and sometimes showing 
spores, which is often found in 
the lymphatics of the patient. 
This bacillus was first observed 
by Davainein 1850. 

Internal anthrax, or wool- 
sorters’ disease, is a form in 
which the bacillus obtains en- 
trance through the alimentary 
or respiratory tract. There is 
no external pustule, but there 
are swellings and ulcers, with 
haemorrhage, in the intestines, 
bronchi, or lungs, and the bac- 
tenla may spr^ through the 
lymphatic circulation, and cause 
secondary ulcers in any omn, 
with typhoid eynmtoms. It is 
sometimes very difficult to diag- 
nose the intenuLl form of anthrax, 
bat the occupation of the patient 


often suggests tho prcdwible con- 
dition. In such cases kwal treat- 
ment is impossible; but anti- 
anthrax serum is recommendi^d, 
and every step should 1x3 taken 
to supixirt the patient’s strength. 
Anthrax in the lower animals is 
often called splenic fever. 


Antliropologloal SooietlMi 

mann’s Anthropoid Apes (1886); 
Huxley’s Man's Place in Nature, 
Anthrppologlcal Societies. 
These exist in nearly all tho c^i- 
tals of the civilized world. The 
first to Ije founded was the Soci^t^ 
d’ Anthropologic do Paris, in 1869. 
Then followed the Anthropolog- 



Anthropoid Apes, 

]. Hoolock gibbon. 2. Oraiig-outaii. 3. Cbiinpafumi. 4. Gorilla. 


Anthropoid Apes, or Simtat);b, 
form, with the exception of man 
himself, the most specialized mem- 
bers of the Primates. There are 
four living kinds of anthropoid 
apes— the gibbon, orang, chim- 
panzee, and gorilla. (See these 
names.) In all tho tail is absent, 
and there are no cheek pouches. 
The fore limbs are much longer 
propoHionately than in man, and 
the sternum is broad. See Baut- 


ical Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1866 ; the Moscow 
Anthropological Society in 1866; 
the Italian^ at Florence in 1868; 
tho Berlin in 1869 ; the Vienna in 
1870. Similar societies exist at 
Washington, Sydney, Bombay, 
St. Petersburg, Rome, Brussels, 
and Stockholm. Professorial chairs 
have been founded at Berlin. 
Budapest, Zurich, Paris, ana 
Munich. 


Aathropology 

Anthropology! or the Science 
OF I^N, 18 more widely related 
to other etudies than is any other 
subject; it is, therefore, imp()S- 
sible to delimit its l^undariea 
very rigidly. Thus, it merges 
into zoology and physiology on 
the one hand, and, on the other, 
into history and theology. The 
description of the human body 
and ot its functions dues not fall 
within the scope of anthropology, 
except in so far as it is descrip- 
tive of a definite group of men, or 
is comparative between different 
races or peoples; and although 
the comparison of man with the 
higher ajics is often made by an- 
thropologists, this inquiry belongs 
strictly to comparative anatomy, 
physiology, and psychology. In 
connection with this article, see 
especially Ethnology and Man. 

The detailed study of the anat- 
omy, physiology, and psychology 
of a distinct raco of mankind, 
and their comparison through dif- 
ferent races of men, is known as 
Anthropography^ more com- 
prehensive term than ‘ somatology ’ 
or ‘ physical anthropology.* This 
science thus deals with man from 
a purely animal point of view. 
Wliile morphological anthropol- 
ogy has been highly doveloptid, 
the physiological and psycho- 
logical aspects of anthropography 
have not received that attention 
which their importance deservas, 
and they present a must promis- 
ing line of inquiry. Anthrofiog- 
raphy also includes such subjects 
as the pathology, fertility, crim- 
inology, etc., of peoples, as well 
as biometrical investigations. 

The study of the natural liistory 
of social life, or the investigation 
of peoples in respect of the present 
state and the evolution of their 
culture, is known as Ethnology. 
Although ethnology is subdivided 
intp several separate studies, 
which deal with arts and crafts on 
the one hand and with ethical and 
social matters on the other, yet, 
since all that man accomplishes is 
the n^ult of intelligent action, all 
that is included under ethnology 
has its psychological aspect. 

An essential condition of culture 
is that art of communication which 
has developed into language and 
into writing ; and the study of the 
language of a people, or Philol- 
ogy, illustrates the stage of oulture 
which has been reach^, and may 
give a clue to the peoples with 
whom the race has previously 
come into contact. * Linguistics* 
is, however, an uncertain guide 
to the origin of a people, because 
of the facility with which one 
mnguage may supplant another. 
Comparative Phonology, or the 
study of the sounds produced by 
vanqus peoples, is a study that 
Muires further development. 
The communication of ideas by 
visual signs begins with Pictog- 
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raphy (in which maps may be 
included), and ends with our 
alphabet. Finally, there are the 
universal languages of definite 
signs, of which mathematics, mu- 
sic, and, to a certain extent, chem- 
istry afford tho best examples. , 

The utilitarian arte are consid- 
ered in the study of Technology, 
Tho progress in the improvement 
of tcKils and mechanical ^pliances 
has lieen spasmodic. The simi- 
larity of tlie stone or other im- 
plements used by different peoples 
does not necessarily imply com- 
munity of origin, nor even the 
transmission of cultim), as the 
material of which the obiect is 
made and the use to which it is 
put preclude great variety in 
form. The ixirsistcnt use of 
stone, wcHid, hone, or shell by 
modem peoph'-s may be due to 
lack of other material, as in the 
case of j^ople Jiving^ on a coral 
atoll. Tlie greatest ingenuity is 
usually shown in W'capons of 
offence ; war has proved a great 
stimulus to invention, and tho 
wit of the hunter has Ix^en shan)- 
enetl in the continual attempt to 
circumvent his quarry. Certain 
crafts, such as agriculture, pot- 
tery, and weaving, are esstmtially 
wonien*s work, as hunting and 
fighting form that of men. Cloth- 
ing, house-building, transit, trans- 
port, weights and measures, etc., 
are also studied. 

Tli (3 arts which do not appeal 
to mere utility, but have been 
most important factors in the 
mental development of man, are 
those which are investigated in 
the study of iEsTHKTics. The 
temporary decoration of tho jior- 
son by paint or ornaments, and 
its jK^rmanent embellishraont by 
tattooing and deformation, am, 
at least in many cases, a^ociated 
with some social or religious con- 
cept. Pantomimic dances, music, 
and feasting have played nn im- 
portant part in social develop- 
ment. Stories about tho origin 
of the world and its creatures, 
and legends of heroes and races, 
are the Ix^ginnings of literature 
—at first traditional and oral, 
later recorded in writing. The 
rhythmic form, associated with a 
wealth of simile and allusion, 
leads to poetry as wo know it. 

Man’s social habit gives rise to 
customs, and then rules, which 
make for security and good fellow- 
ship in the oommiinity. Actions 
were early distinguished as good 
or evil, according as they were 
social or anti-social. These dis- 
tinctions lie within the field of 
Ethics, and their sanctions -within 
that of Comparative Religion. 
Clan morality has widened its 
area slowly and imperfectly ; but 
the responsibility of the individual 
was recognized at an early stage, 
and the social instincts of man 
have resulted in totemism, and, in 
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a higher form, in various systems 
of rmigion. Early speculations as 
to the nature of the surrounding 
world and of human life are, in- 
deed, erroneous ; but their errors 
are such as could be remedied by no 

experience. ^Animism an<f^Magio 
are good examples of theories aris- 
ing from very limited knowledge. 

Sociology traces the rise of 
communities, and their evolution 
to the complex civilizations p£ 
ancient and modern times. His- 
tory, in the ordinary meaning of 
the term, deals with the later 
phases of this development ; but 
sociology is the endeavour to get 
behind nistory, and to give an 
account of tho data with which his- 
torians work. The physical con- 
ditions of a country, including its 
climate, vegetation, and animals, 
affect profoundly the life of the in- 
habitants, and wo find that certain 
types of social organization are 
related to specific habits of life. 
With the further advance of civil- 
ization there arises the ‘state,* 
which is the subject of Politics, 
and the complex conditions ot 
social wealth, which are studied 
by Economics. 

The earlier history of man is 
known as Arohasology, which is 
essentially a department of ethnol- 
ogy, to which it bears a relation 
similar to that which palaeontology 
does to zool(^y. 

The term Ethnography is lim- 
ited to the anthropological de- 
scription of racial or geographical 
groups of men; and the word An- 
THROPOOROORAPHY is often used 
for the study of the distribution 
of races, and of the effect on 
civilizations of geographical con- 
ditions. 

Physical anthropology is the 
comparative study of the structure 
of the human body in the various 
races of mankind. In the case of 
living persons, such characteristics 
as the colour of the skin, hair, and 
eyes, as well ^ the general propor- 
tions of bodily stature and facial 
features, are available for examina- 
tion; but the detailed study of the 
skeleton constitutes the mostexact 
part of tho science. In this con- 
nection, measurements have been 
devised which are applied in the 
construction of anthropometric 
tables. The word race is used to 
designate distinct physical types 
of mankind^ from the intermin- 
gling of which peof^es or natiom 
are developed ; and it is necessary, 
in the study of peoples, to ana- 
lyze the physical factors which 
have been derived from separate 
sources.^ Physical characters may 
be acquired under varying geolog- 
ical and geographical conditions, 
from climate and temperature, 
from food and exercise ; clothing 
modifies the colour of the skin ; 
bones are infiuenced by habits and 
posture ; and kcciuired and snoea- 
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tral characters are transmissible 
from one generation to another. 

1^6 most important anthropo- 
logical measurements are those of 
the Skull. Their value is partly 
due to the fact that the skull con- 
tains the brain ; but we must not 
suppoM that the dimensions and 
capacity of the former necessarily 
affect the Quality of its contente. 
In the skull, the cranium is dis- 
tinguished from the face. The 
former is the box which contains 
the brain. , An estimate of its 
dimensions is formed by measur- 
ing ite capacity, its circumference 
in different directions, segments 
of ite circumference, and the chords 
which subtend them. The face 
consists of the apparatus for mas- 
tication, and of the parts surround- 
ing the organsof sight, smell, taste, 
and hearing. Itsdimensions, either 
as a whole or in reference to its 
parts, may be obtained by measure- 
ment. 

The skull may be examined in 
two ways—inspection by the eye 
(cranioscopy), and exact measure- 
ments taken by special instruments 
(craniometry). 

1. (7ranto8copp.— TTiere are cer- 
tain recognized | views* of the 
skull, each of which is termed a 
norma. The view from above 
(norma verticalis) rarely shows 
any part of the face, or at most 
the lower part of the nose or the 
margin of the upper law; the 
cheek arches (zygomae) may be 
invisible. Three lines of juncture, 
or sutures, may be seen ; the soflr- 
gital, or lonmtudinal, the highest 
point in which is termed the 
vertex ; the coronal, at the anterior 
end of the saggital— the meeting- 
point between these two being 
termed the hregvm; and the /am6- 
doidal, at the hinder end of the 
sagmtal. The skull is said to bo 
‘wml-filled* when it bulges on 
either side of the vertex : but when 
it prosents a rooflike slope, as in 
the case of many aborwnes, it is 
said to be ‘ill-filled.* The norma 
laJterolu gives the profile view of 
the cranium and fa^ and shows 
the amount of projection of the 
face and of its separate parts. This 
view of the cranium shows the pro- 

S ’ection above the root of the nose 
qlaJbdla) and the curve of the out- 
ine of the vertex. The hinder 
part of the slope may be precipi- 
tous-— a deformity due to pressure 
applied in infancy. This norma 
also shows the mastoid processes 
behind the ears, and the temporal 
ridgesassociated with the temporal 
muscles of mastication. Th&norma 
feuMu ^ows the form of the jaws 
and the character of the teeth, the 
outlines of the nose and orbits. 
It is characteristic of man that the 
highest point of the nasal opening 
is above the level of the lower 
bolder of the orbits. ^ l^e nasal 
spine found in the middle line at 
the lower end of the nasal opening 
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is another important human char- 
acteristic. The view from behind 
(norma occipitalu) shows the ex- 
ternal occipital protuberance or 
inion, above which the skull is 
covered by the scalp, while below 
it are the attachments of the 
musclas of the neck. The point 
of greatest backward projection of 
the skull occurs above the inion. 
The area below the inion looks 
downwards— a human character- 


istic directly associated with the 
erect attitude. The norma inferior 
is the basal aspect of cranium and 
face. Its chief feature is the fora- 
men magnwm, the front edge of 
which is named the hasion. On 
either side of this foramen are the 
condyles, by which the skull artic- 
ulates with the vertebral column. 
It is important to note that in man 
the foramen magnvm looks dovm- 
waros, whereas in most quadru- 
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it looks directly backwards, 
use of this backward convex- 
ity of man’s skull, the cerebellum 
(‘little brain *) is placed bidow the 
cerebrum, while in quadrupeds the 
former is behind the latter. This 
norma also shows the form of the 
hard palate, and^ gives a view of 
the teeth, which is of value in the 
determination of age and habits. 

T)io am of the skull may be 
estimated with considerable accu- 


racy from the state of dentition, 
ana the latter also determines the 
proportion of face to cranium. As 
a rules with the exception of the 
‘wisdom teeth,’ or third molars, 
which may be very late, dentition 
is completed by the twenty-fifth 
year, and from that time the teeth 
of modem Europeans decay at 
variable rates : but decay is absent 
from the teeth of ancient crania 
and of savage peoples, though the 
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A. Nonna vertically. B, Norma lateralis. 0, Norma occIpltalU. I), Norma Inferior. Bl, 
E2, l^llchocephallc type (negro). FI, P2, Brachycephallc type iChlneee). Gl, G2, Meaatloephallo 
tyj^ (Ruropean). H, Pre^athous type (Australiau). K, CalHpen. 
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crowns are worn down and flat- 
tened by the presence of sand m 
the food. The general ossification 
oi the skeleton also is completed 
about the twenty-fifth year. Be- 
tween the eighteenth and twenty- 
second years the basi -sphenoid 
articulation on the base of the 
skull ossifies, and becomes obliter- 
ated. About the fortieth year the 
^mtal suture Iwins to ossify at 
its hinder end. Ten years later, 
the coronal suture begins to ob- 
literate at the bregma. In savages 
these changes occur earlier than 
among civilized peoples, with 
whom metopism (persistent fron- 
tal suture) is frequent. Ridges 
and eminences associated with Bie 
attachment of muscles are most 
marked in adult skulls. Hollow 
spaces, called ‘air sinuses,* which 
are in direct continuity with the 
interior of the nose, are found in 
certain skull bones. Thase spaces 
cause modifications of contour— 
€,g. above the eyebrows and the 
root of the noso— which do not 
Wpear before the fifteenth year. 
There are striking contrasts be- 
tween the aged skull and that of 
the adult. In the former, the 
arched shape of the vault is lost 
as if by subsidence, while there is 
an accompanying bulging of the 
sides and flattening of the liase. 
The loss of teeth from the lower 
jaw results in a reversion to its 
infantile form, in which little more 
than the lower border of the bone 
is left, while its angle departs from 
the right-angled adult condition 
to repeat the obtuse angle of in- 
fancy. Similar changes occur in 
the upper jaw ; and tne cheeks of 
the living subject become hollow, 
the face shrinks, the noso protrudes, 
and approximates to tho chin. 

2, CVcmiomc^ry. — Tho carxicity 
of the cranium indicates the de- 
velopment of the brain ; but other 
structures besides the brain are 
contained within the cranium, and 
it has been suggested that a deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent, should be made 
in order to allow for these. There 
is no method of estimating the 
capacity of the cranium which is 
quite free from error, or by which 
constant results are obtainable. 
The operator fills the cranium 
with some substance, which is 
afterwards measured in a gradu- 
ated glass vessel. Special precau- 
tions must be taken to ensure 
^ual conditions of pressure dur- 
ing both stages of this operation ; 
the routine of the proceauro must 
be rigidly observed ; and it is ad- 
visable to have a large series of 
observations recorded oy the same 
operator. After experiments with 
numerous substances such as sand, 
seed, and water, it has b^n found 
. that the best results are obtained 
by using chilled shot No, ^ and 
that, both in filling the skull and 
m pouring the shot from the skull 
into the glass measure, it should 


run through a funnel whose outlet 
is twenty millimetres in diameter. 
Even when every precaution h^ 
been taken, discrepancies will 
arise ; but it the variation be no 
more than 10 cubic centimetres, 
it is regarded as ‘slight.* 

The capacity of the normal 
human cranium varies from J,1X)0 
to 1,800 cubic centimetres. In 
striking averages, it is preferable 
to compare crania of tho samo 
s(ix, because the mean capacity of 
female crania is 10 per cent, less 
than the mean of male crania. On 
this basis crania have been classi- 
fied as: (a) Microcephalies below 
1,350 C.C. — extinct Tasmani- 
ans, aboriginal Austll^lians, Bush 
people, Andamanese, many Mela- 
nesians, Veddahs and Hillmen of 
India; \h) MenocephiUiCs from 1,350 
c.c. to 1,450 c.c.~"r.g. Negroes, Ma- 
lays American Indians, and Poly- 
nesians; (c) MegacephaliCs alxive 
1,450 c.c.-— ^.< 7 . Eskimos, Euro- 
peans, Mongolians, Ihmneso, and 
Jimanese. 

The mean capacity among Euro- 
peans is aliout 1,500 C.C. Sir Wm. 
Turner has rticorded the capacity 
of a male Scots cranium of nearly 
1,800 C.C., and a female alxiriginal 
Australian at 030 c.c. There is no 
doubt of tlie human character of 
the smaller of these two crania, 
in spite of the enormous difference 
between them. Another great gap 
separates man from the nearest 
of the anthroixiid apes, in which 
500 c.c. is the maximum capacity. 
Sex and general bodily stature 
undoubtedly influence the capac- 
ity of the cranium, and thus the 
weight of the brain. Manouvrier 
calculates that the cranial capacity 
multiplied by 0*87 gives the weight 
of the brain with reasonable exact- 
ness. 

Linear measurements of the 
skull may be absolute or relative ; 
and since the cranium is not a 
rectangular box, it is necessary to 
measure the distances along tho 
arcs of curves, as well as the chorda 
of these arcs — i.c. the shortest dis- 
tances lietween jxiints upon the 
surface. For these purposes two 
instruments arc requir^— v/s. a 
graduated steel tape and callipers. 
The latter consist of a straight 
gi’aduated bar upon which there 
are two curved anns j of these one 
is fixed at zero, while tho other 
may be moved upon the bar so aa 
to record the snorti^t distance 
between any two points upon a 
curved surface. One end of each 
arm is bent, so as to be available 
for recording the distance between 
two opposing points upon the inner 
aspect of such a hollow chamber 
as the nose or orbit. The present 
writer has devised a modification 
of this instrument whereby a third 
arm is added to the graduated bar. 
This arm is placed at zero in the 
centre of tho bar, and i^ straight, 
while the two curved arms are both 
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freely movable ; thus the relative 
distances between three points 
upon the surface of the cranium 
may be registered— c.g. in deter- 
mining the amount of asymmetry. 
By the tape, , measurements are 
made of the circumference of the 
cranium in tho horizontal, trans- 
verse, and longitudinal directions; 
though, in order to complete the 
two latter, it is necessary to resort 
to tlie callipers. By the latter 
instrument the length, breadth, 
and htnght of the cranium are 
determined. Length is technically 
the glabello- occipital diameter; 
breadth, for ordinary purpo^s, is 
the greatest width ; height is the 
diameter between bregma and 
hasion. Tho chief intemst in the 
figures thus obtained lies in tho 
compariw.)n of one with the other. 
It is customary to compare the 
length witli the greatest width. 
This is done by assuming that the 
length equals 100, and then repre- 
senting tho width os a percent- 
age. The result is termed an 
‘ index,* the formula for which is 
gj^f«UvjdthxJ0O ^ cephalic 
Icngth^ 

index. This index affords by far 
the most imjxirtant Ixusis for classi- 
fication of skulls. When tho in- 
dex is low, length greatly pnj- 
dominatea over width, giving an 
elongated or oval skull ; on tho 
other hand, when the index is 
high, the skull tends to be rounded. 
The current classification of skulls 
upon this index is the following: 
hypcrdolichocephalics below 70 ; 
dolicfboeephalics from 70-75; mesa- 
ticephaliCs 75~fX) ; brachycephalics 
from 80-85 ; huperhra.chycephalics 
above 85. These divisions are 
quite arbitrary, and unnecessarily 
minute. It may serve to indicate 
the goncnil result of this classi- 
fication to state that Eskimos, 
Fuegians, Africjin Negroe-s, Ved- 
dahs, Australian aborigines, Fiji- 
ans, and certain races ofN. Europe 
are typically ^ dolichocephalic ; 
while aboriginal Americans, 
Malays, Mongols, Sandwich Is- 
landers, Lapps, Finns, Poles, 
Tyrolese, etc., provide illustra- 
tions of brachycephalic skulls. 
The mcsaticeplialic crania are 
found among Japanese, Chinese, 
Greeks, French, Germans, Danes, 
British, etc. 

Sometimes height is contrasted 
with length, and a vertical index is 
(»,lculated on the principle stated 
above. In this way we get low 
skulls {platyc€phcUic)—e.g, Bush- 
men and al^nginal Australians ; 
moderate skulls (metrioc^halicy^ 
e.g, Scottish, English : high skulls 
(aJcrocevhal.ic)-‘e,g* Fijians, Loy- 
al^ Islanders. 

From what has been said, it is 
clear that there are always two 
distinct and extreme types of cra- 
nium ; but any attempt to explain 
their origin must be largely specu- 
lative. It must not be forgotten 
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that the indices merely express 
relative proportions between two 
diameters of the cranium, whose 
function it is to contain and pro- 
tect the brain. We do not know 
whether brain growth has an in- 
fluence on the ueriod of oblitera- 
tion of sutures ; out when a cranial 
suture obliterates, no further ox- 
pahsion is possible along that par- 
ticular line, although this may 
r^ily be compensated by con- 
tinued growth along the line of 
another still unobliteratcd suture. 
It is possible that these two con- 
ditions react upon each other in 
producing the different types of 
cranium. 

The Face is of peculiar interest, 
because it is modified more rapidly 
than the cranium in the process 
of evolution. To define its limits 
is not so simple as it might appear. 
Popularly, the face includes the 
forehead, and extends to the tip 
of the chin; anatomically, the 
forehead, being part of the cra- 
nium, is not included in the face. 
Sometimes its upper limit is taken 
above the ro(jt of the nose, in order 
to include the eyebrows; but, as 
a rule, the root of the nose (fronto- 
nasal suture) is the limit. The 
facial width is calculated between 
the projecting convexities of the 
zygomatic arches. A percentage 
comparison of the length and 
width gives &, facial inderr, accord- 
ing to which high facets are above 
and low faotjs are below nint»ty. 
The lower jaw, however, is fre- 
auently absent^ from collected 
SKulls, since this bone may bo 
used as an ornament— e.(7. in New 
Guinea, where it is used os a 
bracelet. Accordingly, an upper 
facial or imxiUary^ index is neces- 
sary, in which fifty forms tho 
dividing line between high and 
low faces. Most Europeans have 
high — i,e, naiTow — faces ; but 
Mongols, Eskimos, etc., have 
low or broad faces. Tho skeleton 
of the nose varies greatly; and 
the marked contrast between tho 
Grecian nose and the lyiuat. 
bridgeless nose of the aboriginal 
Australian or extinct Tasmanian 
is chiefly due to a difference in 
the size of tho nasal bon^. Tho 
nasal spine of tho anterior nasal 
aperture may be well developed, 
as in Europeans, or feebly, as in the 
aboriginal Australian, who, in this 
respect, approximates to the lower 
animals, when it is feeble,^ a 
certain amount of jaw projection 
{prognathisrk) is always present ; 
and this becomes pronounced 
when, as in the apes, the nasal 
spine is absent. The nasal aper- 
ture of the skull looks forwards ; 
ito downward direction during 
life is due to cartilages which are 
absent from the dry skull The 
height of the nose is measured 
from its roof to the anterior nasal 
spine; the width is taken where 
greatwt. From these data a 


index is calculated, according to 
which a skull is leptorkine (narrow 
nostrils) below 48—<?.g. English, 
Eskimos, etc. ; nmorhinc (me- 
dium nostrils) from 4H^53 — c.g. 
Chin^, etc.; platyrhine (broatl 
nostrils) above 63— e.jr. aboriginal 
Australian. No European is ever 
platyrhine, nor any al)originaI 
Australian ever leptorhine. The 


height, und hence = 

Width 

orbital index. High orbits {mega- 
seme) are above 89— e.g. Andama- 
nese, Chinese; moderate orbits 
imesoseme) fi*om 84-Sih-e,g, Eng- 
lish; low orbits {microseme) below 
84— e.(;. Bushmen and aboriginal 
Australians. By various measure- 
ments of the hara palate we obtain 
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Anthropology,— Spinal Cohmn and Pelvis, 

Pim. I.-IV., Signal cum*.— I. European (male). II. European (female). III. Uotteutot 
— bushman. IV. Onuig. (c, cervical ; i>, di»nial ; i., lumbar; 8. eacral vertebne.) 

Fig. y., Lumbo-Sacral ~ iT>. fifth luiiilmr vertebra; Hi, flmtMcral. 

Fig. VI., IncUnatim of the Brim of the Pelvie and itt AxU in the Krert PoUure.--ab 
horizontal line; cd, line of inclination of the brim of tho true pelvli ; of, axU of inferior outlet; 
g, diameter of inferior outlet. 

Fig. VII., 

Pig. VIII., FemaU Petrie {Kurof/ean).-ah, autero-poaterior or conjugate diameter; od» 
trausvene or wideet diameter; ef, gK oblique diuuieter. 

orbit is the somewhat pyramidal a palatal irtdex^ which express^ 

chamber which lodges the eye- tho relation of width to length, 

ball ; the height and width of its As a rule, the width exceeds the 

outlet are compared. These meas- length ; but in apes the opposite 

urements are taken at right angles is the case, and aboriginal Auatra- 

to each other, the width being lians approximate to the apea in 

calculated from the dacryon—& thisr^pect. , , , - 

fixed point upon the inner wall— So far the cranium and tho fa(» 
to the most distant point upon have been considered separately, 

the outer edge of the orbit. The but they must be compared in 

width is always greater than the order to express the relation of 
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face to cranium. The scientific 
terms indicate the relative projec- 
tion of the face in front of the cra- 
nium. Such animals as the horse, 
tiger, ape, etc., in which the 
amount of projection is great, are 
called prognathic. Kiiropeans,. m 
whom the amount of projection 
is slight, are ealleil orthognathic ; 
but the lower races are prognathic. 
To determine the amount of pro- 
jection, the distance from the 
basion to the Uise of the incisor 
teeth is multiplied by 100, and 
the product is divided by the dis- 
tance fn^m the basion to the root 
of the nose. The quotient gives 
the gmthic index. Skulls below 
1)8 are orthognathoua—e.g. Euro- 
peans, Bushmen; from 08-103, 
vMHogmthouy—e.g. Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Malays, Maoris; above 103, 
prognathous— e.g. Hottentots, Ne- 
groes, Kaffirs, aboriginal Austra- 
lians. Pi’ognathism may be inten- 
sified by the lips, incisor teeth, and 
lower jaw. by the curvature of the 
skull, and by its attitude ujion 
the spinal column, which is, nor- 
mally with the axis of vision, hori- 
zontal. The facial angle, which 
only affects the face, and may be 
determined on the living head as 
well as on the skull, may also 
express the amount of prognath- ' 
ism. ^ To obtain this angle, a 
line, is drawn from the external 
auditory opening cither to the 
suhnasal point {camper) or to the 
alveolar point between the two 
opii^tral incisor teeth {clo(iu€t). This 
line is intersected by a face line, 
drawn from the face margin of 
the upper lip to the glabella. The 
facial angle is highest among 
Europeans, whose skulls are or- 
thognathous, and becomes lower 
according to the amount of prog- 
nathism. 

Deformities of the cranium may 
result from a variety of causes, and 
the two lateral halves are rarely, 
if over, symmetrical. A disease 
such as nydrocephalus enlarges 
the skull in all directions. Prem- 
ature closure of certain sutures 
raay.cau^ abnormal expansion in 
spepial directions, producing skulls 
which are unduly elongated, 
rounded, or even triangular. 
Again, certain aboriginal tribes 
and some civilized peoples cause 
artificial fiattening of the front, 
back, , and sides of the skull by 
peculiar methods of treating the 
heads of infants. Lastly, it has 
been observed that deformity re- 
sulting from pressure occurs in 
skulls which have been softened 
by burial in water-laden or clay 
soils. 

The Spinal Column of the in- 
fant consists of thirty-throe dis- 
tinct vertebree. Of these, twenty- 
four remain separate in the adult, 
♦ wmlo five fuse to form the sacrum, 
and four to form the coccyx, or 
gincealed and rudimentary tail. 
Between the bodies of eacn pair 
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of distinct vertebras there is an 
intervertebral disc of white fibrous 
tissue having a certain amount of 
elasticity. In Europeans the verte- 
brae present certain definite char- 
acters ; but occasionally structural 
variations occur, suggesting condi- 
tions characteristic of lower ani- 
mals. 8uch variations are much 
more common among the lower 
human races. During life the 
adult vertebral column of man 
presents three well-marked curves 
—viz. cervical, doi^l. and lumbar, 
of which the cervical and lumbar 
have their convexity, while the 
dorsal curve has its concavity, 
forwards. These curves are di- 
rectly associated with man’s bi- 
pedal j^ait and his erect attitude, 
in which the weight of the head 
requires to be poised upon the 
summit of the vertebral column. 
The curves are therefore most dis- 
tinct in civilized man, but the 
difference between him and primi- 
tive man is only one of degree. 
Quadrupeds do not possess these 
curves, and the anthropoid apes 
show them only to a modinod 
extent. At the time of birth the 
spinal curves of the human infant 
are quadrupedal, but with the ac- 
quisition of the erect attitude the 
curves change gradually into those 
which are characteristic of the 
adult civilized man. 

The Sacrum is very wide in 
relation to its length, and the 
percentage proportiqn between 
these measurements is expressed 
by a 8acral *index. Width pre- 
dominates in white races, out 
among .many black races the 
length is the. greater— the nor- 
mal condition in lower animals. 

The Pklvis, or basin, consists 
of the sacrum and the two haunch 
bones articulated together. It 
ranks next to the skull in an- 
thropological importance, and 
possesses peculip interest both 
because of modifications due to 
the erect attitude and because of 
sex characters associated with its 
obstetrical functions. Compared 
with that of animals, the human 
pelvis presents great breadth and 
shallowness, while the capacity 
of what is called the Hrue pelvis’ 
is also ^at. The pelves of the 
various human races present cer- 
tain difforonces, the most impor- 
tant of which have relation to 
the antero-posterior and trans- 
verse diameters of the inlet or 
brim of the true pelvis. The per- 
cental relation between these 
two diameters provides theprfinc 
or hrtm tnd^. In classifying the 
indices, it is necessary to group 
the pelves of the two sexes sepa- 
rately; the male pelvis is the 
more important for comparison. 
According to Turner, pelves whose 
index is below 90 platypellic-- 
t.g. European; 90-85, mesatipellie 
—e.g. Negron; above 96, dclicho- 
pellio—e.g. aboriginal Australians, 
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Andamanese, orang-outang (126), 
chimpanzee (133). gorilla (144). 
In this respect dolichopellio races 
closely approximate to the lower 
animals. Among Europeans both 
sexes are platypellic. Increased 
width is a feature of all female 
pelveSj and Turner knows no race 
in which the females have doli- 
chopellio pelves. 

The Lower Limb consists of the 
hawnck; a shaft, divisible into 
thigh (of which the femur forms 
the skeleton) and leg (containing 
the tibia and fibula) ; and the/oo^ 
This limb is used for support and 
locomotion ; only to a very slight 
extent can the foot be used for 
grasping. T^e femur presents 
many distinctive human characters 
directly associated with the erect 
attitude. Before birth this bone 
closely resembles the femur of the 
anthropoid ape. Its proportions 
and general characters in the adult 
have intimate relation with the 
stature, attitude, muscularity, and 
habits of the individual ;. it may 
also be used in determining sex. 
The maximum diameter of its 
head, as well as that of its lower 
or condylar end, are found with 
callipers. In the upper and middle 
thirds, of its shaft the. antero- 
posterior and transverse diameters 
are taken at fixed points. In the 
upper section the percentage com- 
parison Ijetween the twodiameters 
yields a nlatymenc index, and in 
the middle section we obtain a 
pilastrip index. Each of these 
gives interesting results which 
bear upon attitude and habits. 
The total length of the femur, 
os of any long bone, is obtained 
by using an osteomotrio board^ of 
which there are several varieties. 
Among Europeans its length is 
about 18 in. in males, and 17 in. 
in females. The two femurs of 
the same person are very rarely 
of equal length. In relation to 
the total stature of the individual 
the femur equals about *276, Of 
the bones of the leg, the fibula, or 
outer bone, possesses no special 
interest; but the tibiiu or shin 
bone, is important. Its upper 
or knee joint end may present 
its articular surfaces looking up- 
wards or considerably bent dock- 
wards. The latter condition, 
which is called retroversion, is 
usually associated with consider- 
able lateral compression of the 
shaft, whereby its hntero-poste- 
rior diameter greatly exceeds its 
width. The amount of this flat- 
tening iplatyknmda) is calcu- 
lated at the middle of the 
, tibial len^h x 100 

“ ® "^antero-posterior diameter 
s platyknemio index. The total 
length of the tibia, which 
not include the spine at its upper 
end, is measurea $a in the jfemur. 
It is believed that squatting— «.«. 
sitting on the heel8--influence8 
not only the extentof theartioular 
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Burfaoes at the upuer and 16wer 
ends of the femur, out that retro- 
version of the tibial head, platy- 
knemia of its shaft, and extension 
of its inferior articular surface to 
the front of the bone, are due to 
the same cause. Similar ap^r- 
ancea are found in the new-lx>rn 
infant, but these usually disappear 
unless fixed by the squatting at- 
titude. From the fact that the 
bones of prehistoric man pre- 
sented simflar conditions, many 
investigators believe that he could 
not walk erect, but assumed the 
posture of the anthropoid apes. 

The human femur is always 
longer than the tibia, but the pro- 
portions vary ; the relationship is 

expressed by 

femoral length 

tibio-femoral index. In Europ^ns 
this index is about 81 ; aboriginal 
Australians, 83; Tasmanians, 85; 
Bushmen, 86. All above SI are 
dolichoknemic—i.e, the proportion 
of leg to thigh is OT^ter than 
in Europeans ; all below 83 are 
brachyknemic. It is seldom that 
the two lower limbs are of equal 
length, but, taken together, the 
feniurand tibia are used for deter- 
mining tho stature. Of several 
methods, the simplest is : length 
of tibia + length of femur x 2, and 
1 in. added for soft parts, up to 
ten years of age the rate of growth 
is greater in the male than in the 
female ; from ten to fourteen years 
the female is the taller ; after four- 
teen the male again predominates. 
The maximum height is reached 
about, the thirty-fifth year; and 
as ossification is completed about 
the twentjsr-sixth year, the addi- 
tional height is believed to be 
gained bv an increase in tho inter- 
vertebral discs. The peoples of 
the world present great differences 
in height. Among Andamanese 
the mean height is below 6 ft., 
and among Bushmen, Lapps, Es- 
kimos, and Veddahs the average 
is also below 5 ft. (1'4 to 1*5 m.). 
The Akka of rauatorial Africa, 
in whom the height of both males 
and females is below 4 ft., are the 
most dwarfed ; but among the 
more northern trib^ the height 
is greater, through intermarriage 
wini negroes. 


The Uppkb Limb is primarily 
adapted for grasping (pr^ension), 
and in a minor degipe for support 
and locomotion. The clavicle, or 
collar bone, merely presents varia- 
tions in length and thickness, due 
to stature and muscularity. The 
scapuki, or shoulder blade, is plate- 
likeandtriangular. Itsanatomical 
features are believed tobeconsider- 
ably modified by muscularity, de- 
luding upon habits and occupa- 
tion. Li man (unlike quadrupeds) 
the length exceeds the width. 
Length is reckoned from the 
upper to the lower angles of the 
bone, and width from the middle 
of the outer border of the glenoid 


fossa to the vertebral border at the 
root of its spine. From these 


Among Europeans tho moan index 
is 65'3,but is higher in infants than 
in adults. The index varies from 
^2*6 in Lapps, and 64*9 in aborig- 
inal Australians, to 70‘2 among 
Andamanese. It is doubtful 
wliether it possesses much value 
as a race character. The humerus, 
or upper arm bone, is a typical long 
Ixme. Tho maximum diameter of 
its head possesses a certain amount 
of value as a sex character. A 
small hooklike projc'ction on its 
shaftT-supraconayloid process— is 
occasionally found, representing a 
portion of bone wnion encloses a 
fpramen in many animals. ,Some- 
times the olecranon fossa is pc^r- 
forated— a condition which was of 
frequent occurrence in prehistoric 
bones. The radius and u/na— the 
outer and inner bonces of the fore 
arm— are not in themsel vesof great 
interest. For some time, however, 
it has b^n recognized that them 
are variations in the relative 
lengths of upper arm, and fore 
arm. In expressing this rolation- 
sliip, tho length of the humerus is 
compared with that of the radius, 


and thus length ofi^usJilOp^ 
length of humerus 
radio-humeral index. A high in- 
dex, therefore, indicates a long 
for© arm in relation to the upper 
arm, and vice vers^ The Lapps 
and the Eskimos, who have the 
shortest fore arms, have an index 
about 71 ; Europeans, 74 ; aborig- 
inal Australians, 77; Negroes, 79; 
Andamanese, 81: tho chimpanzee, 
90; and the gorilla, 100. This in- 
dex is higher in tho infant than 
in the adult. 

Indices are also employed to 
represent the rclati ve length of the 
humerus and femur, the latter 
being taken as 100. This is called 
the femorchhumeral index. Fur- 
ther, tho combined length of the 
humerus and radius is compared 
with that of the femur and tibia, 
by regarding tho latter as equal to 
100, In this manner an ^n^emcm- 
hreU index isobtained, which, when 
it is above 100, indicates that the 
shaft of the upper limb is longer 
than that of the lower limb, as in 
theorang.' 

The fullest exposition of these 
details is known as BertiUona^e, 
from M. Bertillon, who aims at 
establishing the identity of indi- 
viduals by careful tabulation and 
classification of the data obtained 
by measurements. For this, pur- 
pose actual measurements, and not 
mdioes, are employed— f.g. stand- 
ing height; sitting neigh t; span of 
anas ; length and breadth of ear, of 
nose; len^b of fore arm and hand, 

• of foot, of fingers, etc. The colour 
of the eyes— i.e. of the iri»~and 
tbd nature and direction of the 


r uing between the eyelids are 
observed and noted. Similar 
attention is paid to the colour of 
tho skin (whether black, brown, 
yellow, copper coloured, fair white, 
or dark white), and to marks upon 
it, such as tattooing, or scars re- 
sulting from wounds. The natural 
structure of the skin, as seen in the 
palm of the hand and sole of the 
icxjt, where it shows fine alter- 
nating ridges and furrows, has led 


Specimens qf Finger Prints 
(enlarged), 

to elaborate methods of recording, 
classifying, and interproting tho 
finger-print patterns which may bo 
obtained from the palmar surface 
of the terminal phalanges of the 
digits. Lastly, the hair is studied 
in regard to its colour, and the 
shape which it presents on section. 
Among Europeans it is circular, 
in transverse section ; among abo- 
riginal Australians, ovoid ; among 
Hottentots, laterally oompressod; 
among Papuans, kidney-shaped. 
Huxley classified mankind as 
leiotrichi (smooth - haired) ^ and 
ulotrichi (crisp or woolly haired). 
See the art. Man; and Turner, in 
Challenger Beports, and papers in 
Jour, cf Anat, andPhys, ; Tyler’s 
Anthropology (^^S1); Denikor’s 
Races of Men (1900)j Galton’s Fm- 
ger Prints (1^) ; Bcrtillon’s Iden- 
tiftcation AnthropomHriqv^ (2nd 
ed. 1893); Henry’s Classifmtion 
and Uses of Finger-Prints (1900) ; 
Hepburn, papers in Jour.qf Anat,; 
ana Proc, Fa* Boy, Soc, 
Anthropometric Survey of 
Scotland. In Scotland, the 
pioneer of anthropometry is Dr. 
John Beddoe, who published, in 
1885, The Bclccs qf Britain, a work 

S ’ving detailed measurements of 
ty-five Highlanders and a few 
Lowland Scotsmen. In 1898, 
Captain J. F. MTherson ,pub- 
lished some interesting statid^ics 
on the stature of the men of 
Roxburgh and Selkirkshire,^ in 
the Transaotims of the Berwick- 
shire Naturalists’ Club. Messrs. 
John Gray and J, P. Tocher 
carried out an anthropometric 
survey of the population of East 
Aberdeenshire as represented at 
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the Buchan gathering in 1895. 
and in 1896 made a survey of 
the colour characteristics of the 
whole of the school children 

« of East Aberdeenshire. 

1, Rev. Dr. Walter Gregor 
measurki 116 persons belonging 
to the district of Galloway ; 
and recently, Professor R. W. 
Reid, Aberdeen University, sur- 
veyed the whole of the Aberdeen 
police force, and made a number 
of anthropometric observations on 
the students attending his classes 
at the university. In 1902, Pro- 
fessor Sir William Turner read a 
mmr liefore the Royal S(x;iety of 
Edinburgh, giving an account of 


banish this element from our 
thought. Many of our most 
important conceptions are, in 
varying degrees, transcripts of 
the nature of the self, and 
therefore anthropomorphic. ^ The 
anthropomorphism which science 
and philosophy have to avoid 
arises from the mind’s imposing 
its own nature upon things, not 
in the way which is essential to 
cognition, but in ways that are 
arbitrary and unintelligent. But 
anthropomorphism is most prom- 
inently exemplified in religious 
thought. It is impossible for the 
religious mind to formulate the 
relations between God and man 



Highlanders. 
Dr. Beddoe. 

Abetdonians 
and East 
Coast. 
Gray and 
Tocher. 

Men of 
Galloway. 
Dr. Gregor. 

Professor 

It. W. Reid, 
Sir William 
Turner, and 
Dr. Bryce. 

Mean stature . . 
Head form — 

.... 

1,740 mm. 

1,733 mm. 

Results not 
yet published. 

mean length.. 

200 mm. 

197 

.... 

Head form — 





moan breadth. 

152 „ 

155 „ 



Mean cephalic 



index 

Mean colour 

76*2 

Edinburgh 

78*6 

77*4 


values 




Hair-Red .. 

6*7 per cent. 

5*7 „ 

7*5 „ 


Fair .. 

17-5 

9*6 

20-0 „ 


Med... 

37-2 „ 

64*1 » 

392 „ 

1 

1 

Dark.. 

32*4 „ 

‘20*7 „ 

29*4 „ 


Block.. 

6-7 


3*8 „ 


Eyes— Light. . 

68-2 „ 

25*4“;; 

48*0 „ 


Med... 

13-7 „ 

48*6 „ 

41*5 „ 


Dark.. 

27*6 „ 

260 „ 

10-6 „ 



his anthropometric investigations 
on the crania of the people of the 
south of Scotland. Dr. Thomas 
H. Bryce has made extensive in- 
vestigations on the remains of the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the 
island of Arrau (B. A. Report, 
190L and J.A.L, xxxii.). Messrs, 
J. Gray and F. Tocher have 
extends their surveys to West 
Aberdeenshire and to the fishing 
population of the oast coast of 
Scotland. Their memoirs may be 
found in the Traruia-ctioiis of the 
Buchan Field Club, B.A. Reports, 
and the Jour. Anthrop. Institute. 
A survey, having for its purpose 
the determination of the distribu- 
tion of the hair and eye colours of 
the school children of Scotland, is 
at present being carried out by 
them. Dr. J ohn MTherson is en- 
gaged in organizing an anthropo- 
metric survey of the inmates of 
the lunatic asylums of Scotland. 

Afithropomorphlspi (Gr. *in 
the form ot man’;, usuallyde6ned 
as the ascription to the Deity of 
qualities which properly belong to 
human beings, really denotes a 
more generic tendency to repre- 
mt all things under conceptions 
denved from man’s personal ex- 
lierience. Thus the child instinc- 
tively attributes feelings like its 
own to inanimate objects, and 
it 18 never possible entirdy to 


save by attnlbutingtoHimanature 
akin to its own. Still, there have 
b(?en sects in the Christian Church 
whose doctrine of Gtxl has as- 
sumed forms so anthropomorphic 
as to threa^m^ the jiurity of the 
faith. It is impossible to f()r- 
get that the attraction of Chris- 
tianity for man, and its power 
over his heart, is largely due to 
its setting forth the Divine so 
livingly in terms of the human. 
And those who put forward various 
reasons for denying altogether 
the legitimacy of such forms of 
thought have to answer the ques- 
tion whether science is not as an- 
thropomorphic in construing the 
univei^, logically and rationally 
as religion is in construing it 
morally and spiritually. In bpth 
cases it is a reasonable position 
that anthropomorphism is forced 
on us by fidelity to the facts. 

Anthropophagi. See Canni- 

BALIRM. 

Anthropopithecus. SoeCniif- 

FANZBB. 

Anthurium, a large genus of 
tropical American plants, belong- 
ing to the arum order. A kind 
grown in gr^nhousos in Britain 
has a deep crimson inflorescence. 

Antibes (anc. Anftpo^ia), fort.tn. 
and health resort of France^ 12 m. 
8. w. of Nice, in theFrench Riviera. 
The harbour is deep and easy of 


access. Oranges and olives are 
cultivated, and there are tobacco 
factories. Fop. (1901) 10,947. 

Anti-Burghers, Scottish 
secessionists who, in 1747, con- 
demned the ’burgess oath,’ and 
adopted the name General Asso- 
ciate Synod. See Pbesbyterian 
Church. 

Antichlor. a name given by 
bleachers and papermakers to any 
substance used to neutralize small 
ouantities of free chlorine which 
the cloth or paper retains. If 
not removed, the chlorine would 
act injuriously on the fabric, de- 
stroy the dyes, and daniage the 
machinery. ^ In paper it would 
bleach the inks used in printing 
or writing, and in time destroy 
the fibres. Thiosulphate of soda 
(hyposulphite) and sulphite of 
soda are the principal antichlors. 
The presence of fnjo chlorine is 
indicated by a very simple test. 
A quantity of any ordinary starch 
is boiled in water, and a few crys- 
tals of potassium iodide added. 
When tho solution is cold, a few 
dnqisof it on the fabric or paper 
pulp containing chlorine is at once 
turned blue. The antiohlor is then 
added to the bulk of tho pulp until 
tho tost produces no blue colour. 

Antichrist. In the New Tes- 
tament the word occurs only in 
the Einstlcs of John (1 John 
2 ; 18, 22 ; 4 : 3 ; 2 John ver. 7). 
It may mean either a false claim- 
ant to the Messiahship or ^ an 
antagonist to the true Messiah. 
Of tlie former asiiect of tho per- 
sonage or peraonages denoted by 
the name, we have illustrations 
in the discourses of .Te-sus— ‘false 
prophets,’ ‘false Christs’ (Matt. 
7:15; 24:11, 24; Mark 13:22; 
Luke 21 : 8) ; while the J ohannine 
passages noted above furnish ex- 
amples of the latter. In 2 Thess. 
2:2-12 Paul amalgamates the two 
in the figure of the ‘man of sin,* 
tho lawless one, who, meanwhile 
mysteriously held in check, will 
be at length fully revealed os the 
bhisphemer and ad versary of God ; 
only, however, to bo finally over- 
thrown at Christ’s second coming. 
Next we have the antagonistic 
powers of the Book of Revelation ; 
the beast that rises from the abyss 
and wars successfully against the 
two witnesses, ch. 11 ; the dragon of 
ch. 12 ; and the two beasts of ch. 
13, one of which blasphemes God, 
while the other bears the character 


of a false prophet, and deceives 
men by his miracles. It is not easy 
to frame from these data a con- 
sistent figure of antichrist. In the 
view of the early eschatologistB, 
the antichrist is a definite person- 
ality, a Jewish pretender to the 
Messiahship who is to appear to- 


Jerusalem and establish himself 
there, and, performing great signs 
and wonders, imin the allegiance 
of the world. The two witneeses 




who withstand him arc Enoch and 
Elijah, who convert some from 
their delusion ; but at leiii^th, the 
true Messiah bavins come to the 
rescue of the faithful, the foix.'es 
of antichrist are shattered and 
himself slain. With this as our 
starting-point, we may endeavour 
(1) to find a fulfilment of the 
prophecy regarding antichrist. 
The Westminster Confession of 
Faith, for instance, and indeed 
most of the reformers, identify 
hini with the Pope ; others, 
again, regard Molmmmed as anti- 
christ. But whatever points of 
resemblance may exist betwetm 
the mysterious jiersonality of 
Scripture and these or other in- 
dividuals, the whole method of 
interpretation is preposterous and 
unwarranted. (2.) It is a more 
promising mode of inquiry to se«ik 
to trace the elements of the figure 
of antichrist which may have been 
suggestexi by the adverse expe- 
riences of the e«.rJy Christian 
Church. Paul’s teaching regard- 
ing the ‘man of sin/ Wius doubtless 
influenced by the bitter opposition 
which his preaching evoked among 
the Jews; while it was natural 
enough that the cruelties wreaked 
uiKin^ the Christians by tluj per- 
secuting emperora Caligula and 
Nero should setmi to exalt these 
men to the unholy eminence of 
lieing incarnations of the unsenm 
ixiwers that defy God. (Ik) Finally, 
we may not unprofitably seek for 
some ancient tradition which, with 
gradual transformations and acen?- 
tions, at length developed to the 
idea of the potent adversary of all 
that WM divine— an earthly rcpi'e- 
stmtative of Hatan, as Christ was 
of G od. Now, as a matter of fact, 
we find in Jewish tradition the 
sinister figures of such an adver- 
sary, traceable, as sfimo think, 
even to the Tiainat of Babylonian 
mythology, and einbracing such 
opponents to the divine purposes 
as Gog (Ezek. iiS/. ; of. Rev. ^ : 8), 
thebeastsof Dan. 7, Belial or Beliar 
(2 Cor. 6 ; 15),, and Satan himself. 
Here we seem to find the key 
to the problem of antichrist. 
See Alfpra’s 2 Thess, for a very 
exhaustive list of identifications ; 
also Bousset’s DerAntichristUS^nts, 
trans. 18^). 

, Anticlimax, a rhetorical figure 
in which the expressions, after 
nsing in intensity, suddenly fall 
to a lower level— ‘For the 
^use of liberty we would sacri- 
fioe everything, including even 
our infers relatives’ {Artemus 
Ward). 

Anticline, The rocks of the 
earth’s crust lie, as a rule, in folds 
or undulations ; and when a series 
of beds has been so folded as to 
form a crest or arclji they are said 
to lie in an anticline. In most 
eases the crest has been planed 
away by denudation, and the con- 
figuration of the suriface has little 


^71 

or no relation to the folding of the 
beds beneath. In such a denuded 
anticline we have on each side of 
the central line a series of bcxls 
which dip in opposite dii’ections. 
and away from the centrts. Traced 
tjutward from that line, the Ixxls 
will Ik) found to follow in the same 
onler on each side— the lowest bed 
being tliat which occupies the 



Anticline, denuded {diagram' 
nutiic section). 


central ijositioii, w'hilc the others 
follow in ascending order as we 
pass outward. Huch an anti- 
cline may be very small, say 100 
yards across, or it may cover half 
the bretidth of a wntineut. In 
mountain chains it is usual to find 
a great numljcrof anticlines run- 
ning side by side almost parallel. 
See Mountains. 

Anti-porn Law League, 
formed in 1838-0, with nead- 
Quarters at Mandiester, to etfoct 
the Kqjcal of the coni laws in 
Britain, was led by Colxlen, 
Bright, Villiera, Joseph Hume, 
and Roebuck. With meetings, 
oratory^ a paper (the League), or- 
ganizatioHj and agitation, it was 
an aggreasivG and effective l^xly. 
Its objects having been achieved 
in the royal ammt given to the 
repeal (184fi-9) of the com laws, 
the league was diasolvtjd by its 
promoters. See Corn Laws. 

Antl-corrosiyes, the materials 
employed to hinder the rusting 
or solution of iron structures that 
are exposed to air or w'ater. They 
differ in nature according to the 
circumstances— such as, whether 
th(3 iron is to be exposed to hot 
or cold, or to fre.sh or stilt water ; 
and may be divided into two 
classes, according to whether 
they act as mere protectives, or 
whether they act galvanically— 
i.e. transferring the corrosion to 
a mere eletjtropositivo metal at- 
tached to the iron. The practice 
of dipping water-piiies into a hot 
tarry composition, or of coating 
iron with a layer of its magnetic 
oxide, as in the Bower -Barff 
process, are examples of the 
first clasa ; while galvanizing 
— i.e. coating iron with zinc, or 
the fixing of masses of zinc in 
boilers— exemplifias the second. 

Anticosti, a cigar-shaped island 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Canada, which it divides into two 
channels, is about 140 m. long, and 
35 m. wide at its broadest Pjfrt. It 
is low-lying and sterile. The fiah- 
iferies are good, but not much fre- 
quent^, and there are fewsettlers. 


Antt-fonllng Compoaitlona 

In 1886 it was purchased as a 
game preserve by M. Menier of 
chocolate fame. 

Anticyclone, an area of high 
liarometrio pressure surroundt^d 
by nearly circular isobars. The 
barometer is highest in the cen- 
tre, and gradually falls as it pro- 
cctMls outwards. The air in the 
centre is calm, cold in winter 
and warm in summer ; while the 
winds blow spirally outwards 
niuiui the centre, in the dire®- 
tion of tlie hands of a watch in 
the northern, and in the opposite 
way in the southern hemisphere. 
Radiation is a marked feature 
of an ticy clonic weather, the sky 
being usually blue, the air dry, 
and cold in the shaclo but hot m 
the sun, and hazy, with heavy dew 
or hoar frost at night. 

Antlcyra, or Anticirrha, the 
name of two towns of ancient 
Greece -one in Phocis, on a bay 
of the Gulf of Corinth ; the other 
in Thessaly, on the Spercheus R., 
near the sea. Both were famous 
for the pnxluction of hellelxjre, 
the siwcific remedy in antiquity 
for madness. 

Antidiphtheritic Serum. See 

Skhum-Tmehapy. 

Antidote, any substance which 
prevents or counteracts the effects 
of poison. Some antidotes form 
with the poison insoluble or harm- 
comr>ounds-“C.( 7 . chalk forms 
with oxalic acid an insoluble, and 
tjuntifore innocuous,^ oxalate of 
lime. Vegetable poisons cannot 
thus be countersetexi. If an alka- 
loid has been taken, we must rely 
on the stomach pump or tube, 
on emetics, and on the adminis- 
tration of the physiological an- 
tagonist of tlie ixnson—r.j;. chloral 
hydrate in strychnine poisoning. 
Atropine is an antidote to mor- 
phine, physostigmine to atropine. 
See Poisons. 

Antletam, riv., rising in Al- 
Whany Mts., Peniisylvani[i, 
U.S.A., and flowing s. into the 
Potomac R. near Sliari>8burg, 
Here, in Sent. 18G2. a stubborn 
battle was /ought between the 
Federals under M‘Olollan and 
the Confederates under Lee; the 
former were? victorious. 

Antifebrin, the trade name for 
acetanilide or phenyl-acetamide, 
CeHsNHCOCHa,. prepared by 
boiling aniline with glacial acetic 
acid. It is a colourless crystalline 
solid, slightly soluble in water, and 
with a pungent taste. Used in med- 
icine, in 3 to 10 grain doses, as an 
antipyretic and analgesic, in pla^ 
of quinine, though it should not be 
taken except under medical ad vice. 

Antl-fouling Compositions, 
substances for application to the 
under -water parts of shijps to 
prevent the adherence of sea- 
weeds, barnacles, etc. They act 
on the principle of providing a 
coating that will either give way 
when the plant or animal attains 
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any oonsidorablo size^ or that 
containa an ingredient inimical to 
life. With wooden ships, copper 
or Muntz metal sheathing is 
quite etfective, actinff chiefly, 
but not wholly, on the second 
principle; but with the introduc- 
tion of iron ships, the destructive 
galvanic action botwoon the two 
metals rendered such a protection 
impossible without the interposi- 
tion of a costly wooden sheathing. 
Slow -moving iron sailing-ships 
can be treated with a greasy com- 


position of the first class ; but as 
this would be washed off steam- 
ships, a coating of the poisonous 
variety only can bo applied. 
Many such paints, of various 
degree of efficiency, have been 
patented, the most effective 
being those which contain in- 
soluble mercury compounds, such 
as the cyanide or ocido, which 
are slowly given off from the 
vehicle enclosing them. 

Antigalactic, or Antioalao- 
TAGOGUB, any means whereby the 
secretion of milk is checked— ^.(/. 
belladonna, or its active principle, 
atropine. 

Antigo* CO. tn. of Langlade, 
00. Wisconsin, U.S. A., 205 m. N. w. 
of Milwaukee. Pop. (1000) 5,145. 

Antigone, daughter of (Edipus 
by his mother Jocasta. Antigone 
is represented as a maiden of 
noble and, unsi'lflsli character. 
Her devotion to her father IckI 
her to accompany him when ex- 
iled from Thelies, and her affec- 
tion for her brother Polynices 
gave her couriye to defy the 
prohibition of Croon, then ruler 
of Thebes, which forbade the 
honouring of Polynices* corpse 
with the rites of burial. For the 
latter offence she was buried alive. 
It is particularly in Sophocles’s 
play, called by her name, that her 
character is developed; but she 
appears also in his iJEdipus Colo- 
in the Seven apainst Thebes 
of i^schylus, and in the Phoenissas 
of Euripides, who wrote an Aidig- 
one himself, of which only a few 
fragments remain. The Latin 
poet, Statius treated the subject 
m his Thehaidy and the Italian 
dramatist Alfieri also comiKised 
an Antigone, Sf^o Sophocles. 

Antigonus, (i.) One of the 
generate (38L.301 b.o.) of Alex- 
ander the Great of Macedonia, 
after whose death he became ruler 
of Greater Phrygi^ Lyoia, and 
Pamphylia. Aspiring to the sov- 
ereignty of Asia, he defeated and 
kilM Eumenes (316 b.c.), and for 
several years waged war with 
Seleuous, Ptolemy, Cassander, 
and Lysimachus. After defeat- 
ing Ptolemy’s fleet (306), he took 
the title of^ kjng. Finally, he 
limachus at 

), and fell in 

( 3 .) Sumamed Go- 
NATA8, son of Demetrius Polior- 
cetest and grandson of (1); as- 




sumed the title of King of Mace- 
donia in 283 B.O. Pyrrhus of 
Epirus drove him out of his king- 
dom in 273, but he regained it 
the next year. He died in 239. 
(3.) Sumamed Doson (‘about to 
give’), as he was lavish in prom- 
ises, but slow to perform ; son of 
Demetrius qf Gyrene, and grand- 
son of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
On the death of Demetrius 11. of 
Macedonia he married his widow, 
and became king. Ho defeat^ 
Cleomenes of Sparta at Sellasia, 
and took Sparta (221). He died 
in 220. 

Antigua. (1.) British isl. (108 
. m.), one of the Leeward group, 
^ Indies; presidency and seat 
of government ; Barbuda 
Redonda are dependencies. 

St. John; pop. (1901) 9,262. 
island exports sugar, pine-ai 
etc. Pop. (1901) 34,971. (2.) Town, 
Guatemala, Central America, be- 
tween the volcanoes Fuego and 
Aqua. Pop. 14,000. 

Anti - incrustators. See 
Boiler Compositions. 

Antilegomena (Gr. ‘things 
spoken against’), a term appli^ 
by Eusebius to 2 Peter, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, 2 and 3 John, and 
Revelation, which were not at first 
admitted into the canon ; called 
by the Roman Catholics Dcutero- 
canonical, 

Anti-Libanus. See Lebanon. 
Antilles. See West Indies. 
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Antilocapra, or Prongbuck, 
an interesting N. American rumi- 
nant, sometimes placed among the 
antelopes, from which it differs 
in having branched horns which 
are poriodically cast off and re- 
new^ while tne antelopes, like 
all the Bovidae, have simple horns 
which do not fall off. The prong- 
buck is a graceful animal, about 
three feet in height. 

Antilochus, one o£ the heroes 
of the Trojan war, son of Nestor 
and friend of Achilles, renowned 
for beauty and bravery ; fell in 
battle while trying to save &e life 


of his father, but was revenged by 
Achilles. The ashes of the three 
friends. Antilochus, Achilles, and 
Patroclus, were placed in the same 
grave near the Hellespont. 

Antimachus, the Colopho- 
nian, a Greek poet Who flour- 
ished during the latter peric^ 
of the Peloponnesian war. His 
works, of which the chief were 
ThehaiSy ^ epic, and LydCy an 
elegy, exist now only in frag- 
ments. Quintilian placed him 
first after Homer. The fragments 
have been collected by Sohollen- 
berg (1786), and Stoll (1845); the 
Thebais is found in Duntzers Die 
Ftagmenie der Ephehen Paesie 
der Griechen (1840-2), and Bergk’s 
Poetce Lyrici Gneci (1843). 

Antimony, Sb, 1^*2, rarely 
occurs native, but chiefly as stib- 
nit^ antimony sulphide, Sb2S3. 
It is, however, not profitable to 
smelt ore which contains less than 
half its weight of the metal. The 
operation is carried out in a fur- 
nace which contains twenty plum- 
bago crucibles capable of holding 
40 U>s. of metal each. The ground 
ore, mixed with, one-tenth of its 
weight of salt, is placed in the 
crucibles, and scrap iron added. 
In this way sulphide of iron and 
metallic antimony are obtained. 
The contents of the crucibles are 
poured into moulds and allowed 
to cool, the antimony readily i^p- 
arating from thq iron sulphide. 
This metal contains 90 to 95 per 
cent, of antimony, and is twice 
remelted to obtain the purer ‘star 
antimony.’ The purity of the 
metal is judged by a character- 
istic fern leaf or star pattern on 
its surface. The world’s annual 
production is about 3,000 tons, 
most of which has, up. to the 
present, boon smelted in England. 
The pnee fluctuates greatly £35 
to £40 a ton is its average value. 
Antimony is a bluish-white, brittle 
crystalline metal, and possibly 
also exists in an allotropic form 
which is amorphous and explosive. 
Sp. gr. 67. It is not acted on by 
air at the ordinary temperature, 
but when heated it bums bril- 
liantly, forming the oxide. It 
melts at 450* C. It is a ppor con- 
ductor of heat and electricity, te 
oxidized by strong nitric acid, out 
is not acted on by dilute sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acids. Antunony 
expands on solidifying, Dmd im- 
parts this property to its alloys, 
such as type-metal; hence its 
value in making, fine and sharp 

are Jlintannia me^ and anti- 
friction metal. 

The principal compounds^ of 
antimony are the sulphi^ 
chloride, and tartar emetic. Tlie 
black sulphide, Sb^Sa as found 
iMitive OP prepared by fusion, is a 
shining crystalline solid, used in 
thepreparationof matohesand per^ 
oussion caps, in pyroteohny. 
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The orantfe sulphide* which is 
prepared precipitation of a 
salt of antunony by hydrogen 
sulphide* is of the same composi- 
tion;, while, kermes mineral also 
contains oxide and alkali. The 
golden sulphide is the pentasul- 
phide ; while antimony cinnabar, 
used as a paint, is an oxyaulphide. 
Antimony trichloride* or * butter 
of antimony.’ is a caustic deli- 
quescent solid* used for * browning ’ 
gun-barrels;, and. tartar emetic is 
a potassium antimonyl tartrate, 
prepared by heating cream of tar- 
tar with antimouious oxide. Tar- 
tar emetic is, like.other antimony 
compounds, used in medicine, and 
is a cardiac depressant, a powerful 
emetic, and de^ly irritant poison. 
Tartar emetic is also used as a 
mordant in dyeing. 

Antinomlanism, the con- 
stantly recurring tendency among 
Christian mystics to realize so 
fully the higher possibilities of 
spintual experience, that they 
lose hold of the sane and neces- 
sary conventions of social moral- 
ity. The opposite tendency is 
sometimes called * legalism.’ 

Antinomy, a Kantian term to 
denote an apparent conflict of 
reason with itself i c.g. it may 
be argued with apparently equal 
truth both that the universe is 
infinitely extended in space and 
that it has spatial limits. 

Antlnorl, Marohesb Orazio 
(1811-^), Italian traveller and 
scientist who explored the region 
of the Upper Nue in 18^1; the 
north of Abyssinia in 1868; and in 
. 1876 Shoo, where he died. 

Antinous, p^e and favourite 
of the Emperor Hadrian, who was 
greatly attracted by his wonder- 
ful but melancholy beauty, and 
made him his constant companion* 
When Antinous was drowned in 
the Nile (120 a.d.), the emperor 
perpetuated his memory by nu- 
merous statues and bas-reliefs, 
caused him to be deified, erected 
a temple in his honour, and having 
rebuilt the city of Besa near to 
the scene of his favourite^s death, 
called it Antinbfipolis. 

Antioch* (i*) Town of Sy^ 
on the Orontes R., first the Syrian 
#nd afterwards the Roman capi- 
tal { a gi^t city of Bible times, 
ranking in importance next after 
Rome and Alexandria. Built by 
Seloucus Nioator about 300 b.o., 
and named by him after his father, 
it became notorious for its wealth 
^and Ittxui^, and for the turbu- 
^leiioe of its inhabitants. There 
the^name ’Christian’ was first 
used (Aota 11:26). It was the 
centre whence missionaries were 
sent to the Qentiles. (See Acts 
^:1; 15:22-25; Gal.2:ll, 12.) 
UAosroSs, .king^ of Persia, de- 


deeli]^ on its oaptore 1^ the 
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Saracens in 668, but in the time 
of Chrysostom it is reputed to 
have had a population of 200.000. 
From 1008 to.lM it was the 
capital of a Christian principality. 
After a gradual decline it was 
almost . destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1872, but has since re- 
covered. and has now a population 
of 26,006 (Mohammedans, Greek^ 
and Armenians). There are 
warm springs in the vicinity, and 
the town has a trade in silk and 
other local products. (2.) Town 
in Pisidia^ visited by Paul and 
Barnabas (Acts 13:14). They 
were driven out by the Jews, but 
afterwards return^ (Acts 14 : 21). 
See ‘ Risxmi chronologiqite de 
VHistoire des Princes dr Antioch* 
in Revue de V Orient Latin vol. v. 
(1896); Benni’s Tradition, of the 
Syriao Church cf Antioch (Wl). 

Antiochtts, the name borne by 
most of the kings of Syria be- 
longing to the family of Seleucus, 
who founded the dynasty ; hence 
called that of the Seieucidae. Two 
of the name demand particular 
attention, (i.) Antioohus the 
Great (reigned 223-187 b.o.), in 
the early part of his reign, carried 
on unsuccessful wan first with 
Egypt, then with rarthia and 
Bactria. In 108 he conquered 
Palestine and Coele-Syria, and 
afterwards became involved in 
war with the Romans. Hanni- 
bal, after his defeat at Zam& 
took refuge at his court, and 
urged him to invade Italy; but 
he did not take the advice. In 
192 he crossed into Greece, and 
the next year was defeated by 
the Romans at Thennopylae, and 
forced to return into Asia. In 
190 he was again, defeated near 
Magnesia, in Asia Minor, and 
obtained peace in 188 on condi- 
tion of cedi^ all his possessions 
east of Mt. Taurus and paying a 
' heavy indemnity. In. trying to 
extract money for this jpurpew 
from a rich temple in Elymais, 
he was murdered by the people 
of the place in 187. (a.) Antio- 
ohus Epiphanes, son of Antiochus 
the Great, King of Syria (175-164 
B,o.). From 171-168 B.o. ho waged 
war with success against Egypt. 
He is notorious for his oppres- 
sion of the. Jews and their 
religion. In 17(K and again in 
168L he took Jerusalem, and 
endeavoured to suppress the 
worship of Jehovah, probably 
introducing instead the worship 
of himself But the Jews re- 
volted* under Mattathias and his 
sons the Macxiabees, and defeated 
I^ias, the general of Antiochus. 
He soon afterwards died in mad- 
nesa which both J ews and Greeks 
attnbuted to his sacrilege, and he 
was nicknamed Epima/nes, ma- 
niac,* instead of Epiphanes, For 
both the above, see the Books efthe 
. MaeeaJbees in the Apooryp^, and 
^ Bevain*$ Mam (fJSetmcus (1902)* 
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dillera of (^itara. The soil is 
poor. Gold is abundant in the 
Poroo valley ; and platinum, 
iron, galena, cinnabar, coal, and 
rock salt are found at other 
places. The N. part is almost 
exclusively a mining region ; Me- 
dellin is the. centre of a mining 
and commercial district. Besides 
minerals, leather, oofifee, india- 
rubber, and Panama hats are ex- 
ported. Area, 22,316 sq. m. Pop. 
500,000. The town, on the 1. bk. of 
the Cauoa, is the seat of a bishop, 
and has a fine cathedral, Alt. 
1,8IW ft. Pop. about 10,0()0. 

Antiparallel. If, in a toiangle 
ABO, a line is drawn cutfing ab 
in K, and AO in B, so that the 
angle aef is. equal to the angle 
ABO, FE is said to be mdiparmel 
to BO with respect to the angle A. 

Atitiparos. See Paros. 

Antlpater (d. 319 b,o.), a most 
distinguished general in the time 
of Alexander the Great and Philip 
of Macedon; appointed by the 
latter, on his invasion of Asia, 
regent of Macedonia. In 33l 
B.O. he defeated the Spartans 
under Agis* and a coalition 
of the Greek states at Crannon 
(^), though he was at first (W) 
defeated by Leosthenes and be- 
sieged in Lamia. Ho used his 
victory with moderation, though 
his demand for the surrender of 
Demosthenes caused the latter’s 
death, as ho took poison to avoid 
capture. 

Antipatharla, or Bla.ok 

Komy skeleton. The indmdual 
polypes have tentacles in multi- 
ples of six. 

Antipathy* See Disgust. 

Antlpatrfs (Acts 23: 31), a city 
on tho edge of the Sharon plain, 
on the main road from Jerusalem 
to Caesarea ; named after Antip- 
ater, father of Herod the Great. 
Now the ruined mound at R&8 
el-Ain. 

Antiperlodics. drugs used in 
the treatment of those diseases 
(fevers) in which the active symp- 
toms are .periodic— e.(ir. ague. 
Quinine^ given either. as a Pro- 
phylactic or as a cure, is the best 
known; the other alkaloids of 
oinohona, salicylic acid with its al- 
kaloids, and arsenic, are also used. 

Antiphanes (408-334 b.o.), the 
most famous of the Middle Attic 
comedians ; his plays number over 
260. Extant fragments have been 
collected by Kock in Comkorum 
Atticorum Fragmenta (1884), and 
by Meinoke (1839-57). 

AntiphllusoFEQTFT, a painter 
of the 4th century B.c.« pupil of 
Otesidemns, is ranked by ancient 
critics next to Apelles and Pro- 
togenes. He painted portraits of 

S bilip and Alexander of Mace- 
on, and Ptolemy, son of LagoSi 

3-lS 
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Afitiphloffistics, rem^ies 
against inflammation, including 
drugs, low diet, local applica- 
tions, and blood-letting. . 

Aatiphon (480-411 b.c.),. Attic 
orator and teaclierof rhetoric, who 
wrote speeches for others to d^ 
liver in the law C 9 urts. The fif- 
teen speeches which have come 
down to us show a rhetorical 8t5de 
less developed than that of the 
later orators. He played an im- 
portant part in the overthrow of 
the democracy, but after the fall 
of the Four Hundred (411 b.c.) 
was conderantKl to death. See ed. 
of the text by Blass (Ger., 1881) ; 
Jebb’s Attic Orators (1876). 

Antiphony, a piece of sacred 
music sung in alternate parts re- 
plying to each other. Antiphonal 
singing has been practised from 
the earliest times m the Hebrew 
Church, and many of the Psalms 
show that they were intended to 
be sung in this manner. In the 
Christian Church it has been in 
use since the 1st century. See 
Anthem and Motett. 

Antipodes, (i.) The name 
given to those inhabitants of the 
earth who are diametrically oppo- 
site to each othor—i.c. feet to feet, 
(a.) Islands, a group of unin- 
habited rocky islets, belonging to 
New Zealand, in the S. Pacific, 
about 475 m. s.E. of Stewart I. ; 
the neareijt land to the antipodes 
of Greenwich. 

Antipope. See Papacy. 

Antipyretics are agents which 
lower temperature in fevers. They 
act far more readily on the abnor- 
mal than on the normal tempera- 
ture, and they work either by in- 
creasing the constant normal loss 
of heat, or by lessening its produc- 
tion, or, indirectly, by removing 
the cause of abnonnal production. 
Cold liaths are most rapid and 
powerful antipyretics;^ but in 
using them it is essential to re- 
memoer that the temperature is 
likely to continue dropping after 
the bath is stopped, that a subnor- 
mal temperature must be avoided, 
and that, therefore, the bath must 
cease before the normal temper- 
ature is reached. The hot bath 
is also antipyretic, so is the wet 
pack; and such drugs as anti- 
mony, ipecacuanha, and jaborandi 
are antipyretic by inducing per- 
spiration. , Alcohol is antipyretic 
by dilatation of the sujpiorficial 
blood-vessels, thus cooling the 
blood at the body surface; also 
by lessening heat production, pre- 
sumably through diminishing ox- 
idation within the body. Quinine, 
antipyrin, phenacetin, and other 
similar preparations, are widely 
used. An aperient draught will 
very often lower temperature in- 
direcUy, by removing a toxin or 
other irritant. 

Antl^rln, or Phbnazonb, 
CpHisNsO, a synthetical drug, is a 
wmta, crystalline, inodorous solid 
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with a bitter t^te. It is chiefly 
used .in medicine as an antipy- 
retic and analgesic, and is now 
largely used in place of quinine. 
It gives relief in neuralgia, head- 
ache, toothache, etc., and is said 
to decrease the excretion of sugar 
in diabetes. In sea sickness it 
has been administered with suc- 
cess. It should only be taken on 
the advice of a medical man. 

Antiquarian Society of 
U.S.A., founded in 1812, head- 
quarters at Worcester, Mass., has 
publii^ed Proceedings since 1849. 

Antiquaries, Society of, 
London, was constituted in 1717, 
and received its charter in 1750. 
It had a predecessor in a society 
formed in 1672 ^ Camden. Bishop 
Parker, Sir R. Cotton, and others, 
but suppressed in lb04. It has 
publish^ Proceedings since 1849. 
The letters F.8.A. indicate fellow- 
ship of this society. 

Antiquaries of, Scotland, 
Society of, was instituted in 
1780, and publishes yearly Pro- 
ceedings. it is in official charge 
of the ^qttish National Museum 
of Antiquities— originally the so- 
ciety’s own collection. 

Antique, prov. (8:19 sq. m.) w. 
coast of Panay, Philippines ; weav- 
ing and cattle-rearing ; cap. San 
Jos^ de Buenavista. rop. 9,356. 

Antiquities. See Arche- 
ology. 

Anti-rentism, a movement 
amongst the leaseholders of cer- 
tain counties in New York State 
during the years 183f)~47 to resist 
the feudal dues appertaining to 
the Dutch manorial and patroon- 
ship rights still remaining, though 
virtually aholishtid in 1775. In 
1839 the heirs of one of the largest 
landowners in Albany Co. en- 
deavoured to evict those tenants 
who had not paid the feudal rents. 
The tenants resisted, the move- 
mentspread, anti-rentassociations 
were formed, and disturbances oc- 
curred. Repressive measures were 
adopted, and the resistance was 
put down. In 1846 feudal tenures 
of all kinds were abolished, and 
agricultural leases were limited 
to an extreme period of twelve 
years. See Cheyney’s Anti-Rent 
Agitation in New York (1887), 

Antirrhinum, or Snapdragon, 
is a genus of the foxglove order. 
The common garden species is A. 
vmjus^ a hardy herbac^us peren- 
nia]. When the plant is found 
wild in Britain, it may be re- 
garded as a garden escape. 

Antis, a historical people of 
Peru; gave their name to the 
Andes Mts. and to the Antisuyu 
dr eastern division of the Inca 
empire. They are the Campas of 
the early Spanish writers and are 
now represented by theChunohos, 
who still roam the forests about 
the head-waters of the Ucayali. 
The Antis were formerly fierce 
warriors and reputed cannibals. 
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Antisana, snow-covered Vol- 
canic cone of the Andes (19,335 
ft.), in Ecuador, 35 m. s.B. of 
Quito ; now dormant, though par- 
tially active during Alexander 
von Humboldt’s visit in 1802. 
The village of Antisana stands 
on its slopes at a height of 13^000 
feet. 

Antiscorbutics, drugs counter- 
acting scurvy. 

Anti-Semite Movement. See 

Jews. 

Antiseptics and Antisbptio 
Surgery. The theory of antisep- 
tic treatment is bas(^ upon the 
conviction that sepsis, or putre- 
faction, and other infectious dis- 
orders, are started by minute 
organisms, bacteria, and their 
piquets, wliich are not a part 
of the body, but which are intro- 
duce^ from without; and anti- 
septics are those substances or 
measures which prevent sepsis 
cither by preventing the approach 
of the bacteria, or by destroying 
them or their power to do harm 
if they do approach. In surgery 
the term antiseptic is used to 
cover the prevention of all lis- 
teria, not those of putrefaction 
only; and the same means are 
often used, first to disinfect, and 
afterwards to keep aseptic. Hoat 
is antiseptic, and burns and scalds 
are aseptic for the time being. 
Cold is antiseptic, and thus moat, 
fruit, and other perishable foods 
are kept sweet in freexing-cham- 
Ix^rs. Hunliifht is death to many 
bacteria, which flourish in moist- 
ure, warintli, and darkness. Ab- 
solute dryness of atmo.sphere is 
antiseptic ; and so, in some places, 
meat mav be preserved by expo- 
sure to the sun, and is often pre- 
served by smoking. 

Carbolic acid, corrosive subli- 
mate, and various other prepara- 
tions of mercury, many coal-tar 
derivatives, silver salts, boracic 
acid, and many aromatics, are 
used most generally in surgery. 
The less powerful the antiseptic 
the better, provided it does its 
work; for obviously the weaker 
the drug the less chance of either 
irritation to the tissues, which 
often rasults from carbolic acid, or 
of poisoning by absorption, which 
may follow the use of corrosive 
sublimate in large quantities. 
But as an antiseptic need not 
be so strong as a disinfectant, 
the disinfection is first carried 
out, and a weaker solution used 
afterwards for antiseptic pur- 
poses. While carbolic acid, van- 
ous salts of mercury, and some 
of the coal-tar products, such as 
lysol, seem at the time of writing 
to be in most genera) use among 
surgeons, the nlver salts are pre- 
ferred by some ; and Crede of 
Dresden, for example, puts itrol 
(citrate of silver) in the nret place, 
claiming '^for ii that it is abso- 
lutely efficient, inodorousi and 
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unirritftting to body cells, while 
Levassort claims as much Jor 
calcium permanganate. But it is 
not easy to imagine a drug that 
kills all bacterial cells, but can 
be relied upon to go no further. 
During operation some antiseptic 
solution is poured or sponged over 
the part at frequent interval^ and 
antiseptic dressings are appli^ at 
the end. The surgeon and his as- 
sistants sterilize their hands as far 
as possible with hot soap and water 
and various antiseptic solutions; 
all instruments are sterilized, 
mostly by boiling and afterwards 
keeping in trays of antiseptic solu- 
tion ; and all towels, sponges, etc., 
are sterilized by steam or other- 
ivise. Some surgeons operate in 
boiled rubber gloves, or gloves of 
steamed cotton thread, with ster- 
ilized instrument and sponges, 
etc,, using sterilized water con- 
taining no antiseptic, and claim 
that the result is perfectly satis- 
factory. This is ^ not antiseptic, 
but aseptic operating, and is most 
to be commended when the oper- 
ator is working on uninfected 
tissues. The introduction of anti- 
septic methods in surgery is due 
to Lord Lister. 

Some antiseptics are also used 
medicinally, for their effect on 
the alimentary, respiratory, or 
genito- urinary tract. Creosote, 
carbolic acid, sulphurous acid, 
menthol and other aromatica are 
examples. Condiments, such as 
mustard, horse-radish, and garlic, 
act antiseptically on the intes- 
tinal tract. Alcohol, too, acts as 
an antiseptic to anything which 
is placed in it; but there is no 
ground for the not uncommon 
theory that, added in small 
quantity to impure water, it 
makes that safe for drinking. 
Consult the chapter on this sub- 
ject in the works cited under 
SunoEHT. 

Antisialagogue, anything 
which decreases or stops the flow 
of saliva. Fear ^will^ sometimes 
do this, and so will disgust at an 
unple^nt taste or smell ; either 
of which, on the other hand, may 
induce profuse salivation, and 
even vomiting. Certain drugs 
act as antisialagogucs, but are 
rarely or never used for that 
specific purpose— e.g. belladonna, 
hyosoyamus,, opium in full doses, 
and tobacco in excess. 

Anti - Slavery M ovement. 
See Slavert. 

Antispasmodlcsy drugs which 
relieve or prevent involunta^ 
muscular spasm, and the pain 
which often accompanies it. In- 
voluntary spasm may affect vol- 
untary or involuntary muscles— 
cramp of the thigh or calf muscles 
being an example of the first, and 
aatbma or colic of the second. 
^ Ahmsthetios (e.g. . ' ohlorofotm), 
sedatives (e.g. broipides), narcotics 
(s.g« opium and its alkmoids, and 


stramonium and the nitrites), act- 
ing on unstriped muscle, are all i 
antispasmodics. Warmth and frio* 
tion also tend to relievo spasm ; 
and tonics, such as arsenic and 
quinine, are indirectly useful 
where the spasm depends partly 
upon the general health, as in 
asthma, laryngismus stridulus, 
and infantile convulsions. 

Afitlspast, a tetrasyllabio foot 
—thus, u u. 

Antisthenes (c. 445-370 b.o,), 
Athenian philosopher, pupil first 
of Gorgias, then of Socrates. He 
was the founder of the Cynic school 
of philosophy, and taught t^t 
virtue alone is the true end of life, 
pleasure— probably sensual pleas- 
ure-being merely an evil. The 
Stoics developed his ideas into 
their system. He wrote many 
works, of which only two rhetor- 
ical exercises, on Ajax and Odys- 
seus, have come down to us. 
See Zeller’s SocrctUs and Socratio 
Schools (1877). 

Antistrophe (Gr.), in rhetoric 
the repetition of the same word 
at the conclusion of successive 
clauses— as,, ‘Wit is dangerous, 
eloquence is dangerous, every- 
thing is dangerous that , has em- 
cienoy and vigour for its char- 
acteristics.’ 

Anti-Taurus. See Taurus. 

Antithesis, a bringing together 
and setting in opiwition to each 
other of distinct ideas— c.g. ‘He 
dazzles more, but pleases less.* 

Antitoxin. See Serum Turr- 

APT. 

Anti-trades, winds in the 
upper air blowing in a direction 
contrary to that of the trade 
winds of lower levels. , Above the 
N.E. trade winds the higher aerial 
currents, or anti-trades, are from 
the s,w. In the southern hemi- 
sphere they blow from N.w. The 
direction of the anti-trade winds 
has been shown by dispersion of 
matter ejected from volcanoes. 

Antitrinitarianism. SeeljNi- 

TARIANISM. 

Antitype. Sec Type (in The- 
ology). 

Aniium. Italy. See Anzio. 

Antivari, fort, port and episc. 
see of Montenegro, on Adnatic 
Sea, 18 m. N.w, of Scutari ; was 
transferred to Montenogp by the 
treaty of Berlin in 18?8. Pop. 
(1896)1,147. 

Anti - Vivisection Society^ 

founded in London in 1876, for 
the purooae of opposing vivisec- 
tion. See Vivisection. 

Antlers are out^wtbs of the 
frontal bones, which occur in deer 
under many forma, and may be 
functionally compared with boms, 
which have 9 uite a different struc- , 
tore. During their period of' 
growth antlers are covered with 
a vascular, hairy akin, known as 
‘ velvet,’ which is exce^ingly sen- 
sitive and well su{mllea with 
blood. As the pmoa of growth 


is completed the velvet dries up, 
is rubbed off, and leaves the bate 
and insensitive bone to consti- 
tute a powerful weapon of offence 
and defence. The antler is not 
attached directly to the skull, but 
to a stalk or p^ole of varying 

S ' ' i, the junction of antler and 
e being marked by a bony 
ring, the ‘ burr.* Beneath the byrr 
bone absorption takes place, with 
the result that, late in the season, 
the antler falls of its own weight, 
or is knocked off ,by the deer,, to 
be renewed again in the following 
spring. Except in the reindeer, 
antlers are confined to the male 
sex, and are altogether absent 
only in the musk-deer (Moschus) 
and the Chinese water-deer {Hy- 
dropotes). Their degree of devel- 
opment varies enormouslvi from 
the minute points of the Chinese 
Elaphodus to the huge structures 
found in the extinct Irish deer or 
the living; elk. A point of great 
interest is the parallelism be- 
tween the yearly increase in com- 

S lexity of the , antlers of living 
eer, and the similar increase in 
a series of fossil forms of different 
ages. 

Antlla Pneumatica, ‘the Air- 
Pump,* a southern c 9 nstellation, 
placed by Lacaille, in 1762, be- 
tween Argo and. Hydra. One of 
its stars, S Antliee, is variable in 
a period of 7 hours 47 minutes. 




Ant-lion amd Pit, 

a, Larva known as the ant-lion ; b, adult 
insect ; e, ant-pit. 

Ant-lfon, (Afyrmeleonl an in- 
sect belonging to the older ^eu- 
roptera, whi^.as larva has a 
remarkable method cif trapping 
other insects on which it leeda. 
In loose sand the larva excavates 
a conical pit, at the base of which 
it buries itself. An ant or fly, 
near the edge of this jdt, dis- 
lodges some of the loose sand. 
This rouses the ant-lioiL which 
throws sand at the struggling vic- 
tim until it is brought within reach 
of its iawB, The juices are then 
sucked, and the carcass flui^ to 
a distance by movement ^ the 
head. Th^ant-lion, wbcmfullfei' 
pupatea within its pit the adu 
escaping as a winged, nylike i 
mal. Thereisbo ^ritifl 
b^taeveralooourontheC 
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Antofagasta. (l•)ForiOhile» 
in prov. of same name. The nar- 
row-gauge railway to Oruro in Bo- 
livia, of which 275 m. are within 
Chilean territory, starts from here. 
Besides Bolivian goods, some ni- 
trate, copper, borateof lime, silver, 
and salt are exported. « The place 
was founded in 1870, and devel- 
oped through the discovery of min- 
erals, and especially of saltpetre. 
Pop. (1900) 19,482. (a.) Province, 
the largest of Chile. Area, 47,932 
sq.m. Pop. (1895) 44,085. 

Antoine, Andrb (b. 1858), 
founder of the Thi&ire Lihre^ 
Paris (1887), an association for 
producmg plavs of unconven- 
tional type and literary quality. 
It was imitated in London, Ber- 
lin, and New York, and eedsed to 
exist in 1894 : but in 1897 Antoine 
started the TMdiAre Antoine* 
Antokolsky, Maro (1842-1902), 
Russian sculptor, l^m of poor 
Jewish parents at Vilna ; went to 
St. Petersburg, where he worked 
at engraving and studied sculp- 
ture. Success first oame when 
Alexander iii. bought his statue 
of Ivan the Terrible (1871), now 
in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
After some years in Italy, An- 
tokolsky went to Paris (1880). 
His chief works are : Christ b^ore 
the People (1874), Sister ^ Mercy 
tending Wounded Soldiers* Me- 
phistopheks (1881), Smnoza (1882), 
Death qf Socrates (18/6), and busts 
of Turgeniev, Tolstoy; Alexander 
IT., Alexander ni., Nicholas ii„ 
Peter the Great, etc, 
Antomarchi, Franob8oo(1780> 
1838), Italian surgeon, bom in 
Corsica, and physician to Napo- 
leon I. at St. Helena. After the 
death of the ex-emperor he pub- 
lished a cast of his head, the 
genuineness of which gave nse to 
much discussion. He wrote Les 
Verniers Moments de NapoUon 
(1823). On the outbreak of the 
Polish revolution he proceeded to 
Warsaw, and devoted himself to 
the care of the wounded. He 
died in Cuba. See Lord Rose- 


Anton, Robert(c. 1616), a Cam- 
bridge graduate, author of Phi- 
losopkers* Satyrs (1616). The work 
is s^ially interesting on account 
of its references to contemporary 
writers. 

Antonelli. Giacomo (1806-^76), 
Ordinal and statesman, bom at 
Sonnmo,nearTerraoina. He held 
various offices under Pope Greg- 
ory zvi., and Pius ix. created him 
a cardinal (1847), and ap^nted 
(184B)'him pr^ier in the Liberal 
oabinet which framed the Statuto, 
or * Constitution.’ The ministry 
was short-lived, and the Pojpe, 
M^mpanied by Antonelli, ned 
(Idffi) to Gaeta. On their return 
to Bme (1860) ha again beoi^ 
pvmier, which along with, other 
OjffiM of state he held till his^ 


Antonello da Messina (1444- 
98), Venetian painter, bom in 
Sicily, who persuaded Van Eyck 
to reveal the secret of his rich and 
enduring colouring. He settled 
in Venice, and became very popu- 
lar as.a portrait i)ainter after the 
Flemish master’s method. Of his 
authentic pictures, the National 
Gallery, I^ondon, possesses a por- 
trait, his earliest known picture, 
Salvator Mwndi (1465), and a 
Crucifixion (1477). There are fine 
portraits in the Louvre, also in 
Berlin, Venice, and Romo. 

Antongll, bay, e. coast of Mada- 
gascar, 30 m. long ^ 22 m. broad. 

Antonina, port, Parana, Brazil, 
on bay of Paranagua. Pop. ll),000. 

Antonine Itinerary, a work, 
in two parts, giving a survey of 
the principal land and sea routes 
in the Roman empire, with the 
names of the stations and the 
distances between them. It was 
published in the reign of the 
Emperor Antoninus Caracalla, 
but was based upon a survey 
made between the consulship of 
Julius Casar (44 B.c.) and the 
reign of the Emperor Augustus. 


Antonio 

under the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius. In or near the forts have 
been found gold, silver, and bronze 
coins of Antoiiinua Vespasian, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Nero, Titus, 
Domitian, Faustina Commodu^ 
and Constantine. The vallum is 
still traceable. The popular name 
is Graham’s or Grime’s DykA 
See The Antonine pub- 

lished by the Glasgow Arenao- 
logical Society, whose Tranisao* 
Urns (1902) include ‘The Antonine 
Lines as a Defensive Design,* by 
Major Ruck. 

Antoninus Pius (86-101 a.d.), 
Roman emperor, bom near Lanu- 
vium, was adopted by Hadrian in 
i:^8 A.U., and succeed^ him in 1^. 
reigning until 161— his period ot 
rule, along with those of his im- 
mediate predecessors, Trajan and 
Hadrian, and that of his successor, 
M. AureliufiL^forming the Golden 
Age of the Roman empire, His 
reign was remarkable for its ab- 
sence of history*-in those times a 
record of war, tumult, and crime. 
An able and virtuous prince, he 
remained faithful to his profligate 
wife, Faustina. 



Sketch-map qf Antonine' s Wall and Neighhowrhood* 


Antonine’s Wall, the more 
northern of the two Roman walls 
in (}reat Britain; stretches from 
Bridgeness, near Bo’neas, on the 
Firth of Forth, westward to a 
point beyond Dumbarton, on the 
Clyde, a total distance of about 
m. It is not a stone struc- 
ture like the Wall of Hadrian, but 
a long vallum built of sod^ upon 
a stone foundation. Its estimate 
height was 29 ft., on a base 24 ft. 
thick. Along its N. front ran a 
V-shaped fosse, about 29 ft. deep 
by 40 ft. in width, with a counter- 
scarp on the farther side; apd 
there were some twelve suppe^- 
ing forts or camps at irregular in- 
tervids. It has been oaloulated 
that the wall requir^ a garnson 
of .60,0^ men. fnsonbed tablets, 
foundfromtime totiroa prove that 
it was the work of the 2nd, 6th, and 
29th Legions and their auxilianes 


Antonio, Prior of Cbato 
(1531-95), pretender to the Por- 
tuguese throne, was the son of 
Dom Luis, second son of John IT., 
and of a Jewess, Yolanda da 
Gomez ; was appointed prior of 
Crato, and, later, constable of the 
kingdom. In 1678 he was made 
prisoner by the Moors at the 
battle of Alcazar Kebir. but was 
soon liberated. In 1689, on the 
death of King Henry, ho was 
proclaimed king of Portugal, but 
was defeated by Spaniards under 
the Duke of Alba at Alcantara 
(Aug. 24, 1589), and compelled to 
fly to France. In 1582 he made 
an unsuccessful . attack on the 
Azores, with the aid of Catharine 
de’ Medici : and in 1689 another 
unsuccessful attack on Lisbon, 
with the aid of an English fleet 
under Drake. His second son, 
Christopher, wrote his Uf e (1629). 
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AntOtiittS, the name of several 
distinguiflhea Romans. ( i . ) MaK' 
ODB Ajjtonius (143-87 b.o.), called 
OratoTt consul in 99 B.c., was one 
of the aristocrats who supmrted 
Sulla, and, whpn Mariusand Cinna 
seizea Rome in 87, was executed 
by them. He is intrcxiucod as 
one of the (jharacters in Cicero’s 
De OnUore, (2.) Gaius Antonius. 
son of the above, was expollfid 
from the Senate in 70 b.o., but was 
Cicero’s colleague as praetor in 65, 
and as consul in (kl. He was a 
partisan of Catiline, but Cicero 
secured his loyalty to the state by 
yielding to him the province of 
Macedonia; and his army de- 
feated Catiline, though, because 
of his friendship for the latter, he 
relinquLsh(Kl the command to one 
of his lieutenants. He plundered 
his province, and in 59 was con- 
demned for extortion, though 
Cicero defended him. He re- 
tired to Cephalonia, but was re- 
(jailed by Oajsar to Romo in 44 
B.O. (3.) Marcus Antonius, the 
famous Mark Antony of the 
Second Triumvirate, son of Mar- 
cus Antonius Creticus and Julia, 
sister of L. J ulius Ctesar. Antony 
was born about 83 b.o., and was 
brought up in the house of Lcn- 
tulus, a fellow-conspirator w'ith 
Catiline. He joinea Ciesar in 
Gaul (54), and by his influence 
was electexi quaestor (52). Caesar’s 
most anient supporter, he was 
with him until the battle of 
Pharsalia (48), when he com- 
manded the left wing. He be- 
came consul with Cresar (44). 
When Caesar was murdered on 
the Idas (15th) of March, An- 
tony, by his famous speech over 
CsB^r’s body, inflamed the people 
against the assassins. He had 
previously received from Cal- 
pumia, Ciosar’s widow, all Caesar’s 
private papers and treasure, and 
had seized the public treasury. 
On March 17 his position was 
strengthened by a resolution of 
the Senate to ratify all Caesar’s 
arrangements - the Acta Ccesaris, 
But before long a new rival crossed 
his path. This was Octavius (after- 
wards Emperor Augustus), the 
jreat-nephew and adopted son of 
Caesar, who joined the senatorial 
party, led by Cicero, against 
Antony. It was at this time that 
Cicero composed the famous Phi- 
lippic orations against Antony, 
which emboldened the Senate 
and people to declare him a pub- 
lic enemy. In April 44 Antony 
WM severely defeated at Mutina 
iwhere he was besieging D. 
Brutus) by the consuls Hirtius 
pd Pansa, who both fell in the 
wttle. Antony retreated over the 
Alps, and there joined Lepidus, 
who effected a reconciliation be- 
tween Antony and Octavhis ; and 
we thi^ formed the Secsond 
Triumvirate for five years. The 
first result of their union was a 


S roscription, involving the mur- 
er of Cicero and others. , In 42, 
the triumvirs, thanks mainly to 
Antony, defeated Brutus and Cas- 
sius at Philippi. Then passing 
into Asia to collect supph^, An- 
tony met Cleopatra in Cilicia, and 
followed her to Egypt. Mean- 
while his wife Fuivia and his 
brother Lucius had made war on 
Octavius in Italy. But Fuivia 
dying, he married Octavius’s sister 
Octavia (40), and rweivod as his 
share of the Roman world the 

f rovinces east of the Adriatic, 
n 37 the triumvirate was renewed 
for five ycArs. In 36 he invaded 
Parthia, with little suepess ; but 
in 34 he overran Armenia, bring- 
ing away its king captive to Alex- 
andria. Antony now entirely 
gave up the character of a Roman 
citizen, and appeared as an East- 
ern despot by the side of Clco- 

i jatra. The disgust caus^ in 
‘taly by this aroused Octavius to 
overthrow him. The war was 
decided by the sea-fight of Actium 
(Sept. 2, 31 B.O.). Antony and 
Cleopatra fl(^d to Alexandria, 
where, on receiving a false report 
of Cleopatra’s death, he killed 
himself. Perhaps few Romans 
were of greater individual power 
and energy than Antony, but his 
love of pleasure and unbridled 
ambition made him impossible as 
ruler of the Roman world. Few 
of the ancients are l^etter known 
to us, thanks to Shakespeare’s 
studies of his character in Julius 
Coesar and Antony and Cleoj^talra, 
There is also a life of him by 
Plutarch. Cicero’s Letters and 
Philippics give contempprary but 
biassw evidence as to nis career. 
(4,) Gaius Antonius, brother of 
tlie triumvir, prsetor in Macedonia 
in 44 ; being ciiptured by Brutus 
in 43, was put to death in revenge 
for Cicero^s murder. 

Antonomasfa (Gr.}, the use of 
an epithet patronsrmic, or appel- 
lative instead of a proper name, 
as when we say ‘the son of Peleus’ 
for Achilles, or the ‘swan of Avon’ 
for Shakespeare. 

Antony, Mark. See Antonius, 
Marcus. 

Antony, St., op Padua (1195- 
1231), born at Lisbon; became a 
Franciscan in 1220, and was soon 
renowned for his Biblical and pa- 
tristic lore. As a revival preacher 
he attained great success, and on 
his death was canonized. He is 
usually represented as the patron 
saint of the lower animals, prob- 
ably because of the legend that he 
preached to the fishes. In the 
Roman calendar his feast is June 
13. Representations of him by 
Murillo are in the cathedral and 
museum of Seville. His monu- 
ment stands in St. Antony’s 
church, Padua. See the biog- 
raphies of Seebflck (1878), IM- 
vi^ini (1887), Sorinzi (1888). Hi- 
laire (1890). 


Antony of Thebes, St,, or 
‘Antony the Great* (? 2^1-36^, 
was born in Upper Egypt. He 
gave his large fortune to the 
poor, and lived as a hermit in 
the wilderness near the Nile for 
twenty years. The fame of his 
sanctity spread abroad, and his 
anchorites induced him to found 
a monastery near Memphis— his 
immediate following at fiia death 
numbering 15,000. The effect of 
his preaching and ^ of his holy 
example was sufficient to cauM 
monasticism to be adopted in 
every country of Christendom. 
He died about 336 a.d. His 
life was written by Athanasius. 
The temptations of St. Antony, 
and other incidents of his life, 
many of them legendary, have 
afforded numerous subjects for 
sacred art. See Vergers Vie de 
Saint Antoine Ic Grand (1890),— 
St. Antony’s Fire, a pestilential 
disease of tho middle ages. Boo 
Pl^GUES. 

Antraigues, Emanuel Louis 
Henri de Launay, Count d* 
(1755-1812), French politician, 
author of Mimoires sur les Etats- 
Giniraux (1788). which, by its ad- 
vocacy of liberty, helped to bring 
on the revolution H789). ^ Chosen 
deputy in 1789, he^ joined the 
royalist party, and in 1790 was 
sent to St. Petersburg and Vienna 
in the Bourbon interest. He set- 
tled in England, and in 1812 was 
m urdered near London. See Life 
by Pingaud (1893). 

Antrim, (i.) Maritime co., 
N.E. of Ireland, including Rath- 
lin T., and having I-K)ughs Neagh 
and Beg in the s. and s. w. Area, 
711,487 ac. Pop. (1901) 461,240. 
Largest^ town, Belfast. Moun- 
tainous in the B. and N., where it 
fronts the Atlantic in a series of 
noble basaltic cliffs (see Giants* 
Causeway), tho surface sinks 
gradually to the extensive bog 
tracts of the interior. Flax (21 
p,r cent, of the total for Ire- 
land), cereals, and oats are gro^yn, 
3U per cent, of the surface being 
under cultivation ; and cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are reared. There 
are extensive deposits of iron ore 
and salt, and limestone is lately 
worked. Chief seat of the Insh 
linen manufacture. Cottage in- 
dustries (hand embroidery) are 
common, and there are several 
large distilleries; while the fish- 
eries of the coast are important. 
It was colonized from England 
and Sco^nd at the Settlement of 
Ulster, in the reign of James l. 
(2.) Market tn., cap. of above 00., 
junction on Belfast and North- 
ern Counties Ry., 14 m. ^N.w, of 
Belfast with linen weaving and 
bleaching, paper manufacture 
etc. Antrim Castle, a round 
tower, and Shane Q’Neill’s Castle 
are in the vicinity. The town, 
founded in 495, has had a stormy 
history. Pop. (1901) L885. 
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Antrim, Glbns or Glynns of, 
narrow valleys which open out 
upon the sea through the high 
coast-line of Antrim, The m 9 st 
charming are Glenarm, Glenariff, 
Cushendall, and Cushendun. 

Antrim, RANDALMACrX)NNELT^ 
iBT Marquis of, and 2nd Earl 
OF Dunluce (1609-83), a Catholic 
nobleman, one of the Kilkenny 
Council; created a man^^uia by 
Charles l. in 1()43, in anticipiition 
of his raising a royal army for 
service in England. He promised 
10,000 men, out failed to raise 
thorn. In 1644 he sent oyer 1,600 
men to Scotland to assist Mon- 
trose. 

Antsirane, tn., Madagascar; 
since 1888 a free port. There aro 
springs which contain salts of 
soda, potash, magnesia, and lime, 
and vary in temperature fnmi 97^ 
to 118?* P, Pop. 6,000. 

Ant-thrusn, a popular name 
applied to ceHain tropical and 
sub -tropical birds wliicli feed 
chiefly on ants. 

Antwerp (Fr. Anrcrs), a fort, 
city, seapt., and cap. of prov. 
Antwerp, Belgium, on the r. bk. 
of the Lower Scheldt, 27 m. by 
rail N. of Brussels. The dtxjks 
and quays stretch along the river 
front, and are principally at the N. 
end of the city. In the Bel- 
gian Government voted 20,000,000 

> ....X xl... 




quays to 91 in. The river lx.*d 
has been dn*dged so as to give a 
width of 1,150 ft. and n minimum 
depth of 261 ft. right up to the 
quays. Vessels with a tonnage 
of over 9,000,000 visit the port 
annually, and, in addition, some 
6, 000; 000 tons reach the city from 
the interior by river and canal. 
(See Bklgiusi.) Antwerp is als^) 
engaged indiamoiid-cutting, wcxil- 
washing, sulphur -reflning, the 
manufacture of candles, waxcloth, 
thread, etc., brewing, distilling, 
and shipbuilding. The old forti- 
fleations have been converted into 
boulevards, and the city has a flno 
park and zoological garden. The 
Gothic cathixiral contains mag- 
nificent pictures by EulienS} and 
has a noble spire, hung with a 
remarkably fine peal of bells. In 
the Place Vert is the well-known 
statue of Kubens. The museum 
contains a unique collection of the 
master’s pictures, and works by 
Quentin Matsys, Jan van Eyck, 
Roger van der Weyden, Steen, 
Rembrandt, Halls, etc. Other 
notable institutions aro an an- 
cient printing-house, the Mus^e 
Plantin-Moretiis, the town hall, 
various churches, the Bourse, Ru- 
benses house, etc. The town is 
the main military bulwark of Bel- 
gium, being defended by a circle 
of strong modem detached forts, 
so situaM that a large portion 
of the adjacent country can be 
inundated if necessary. Rubens, 
Jordaensy Teniers, van Dyck, 


Anyu Skaya Krepoit 

Matsys, and other painters, lived the assistant of Osiris in weigh- 
at Antwerp. Its commercial ing the hearts of the dead. The 

prosperity dates from the lltli Greeks identified him with Her- 

century. After the middle of the mos, and he was worshipped in 
16th century it was the largest Romo as Mercury. 
scai)ort and the richest city in the Anupshahr, tn., 58 m. s.B. 
N. and N.w. of Europe, and was of Metniit, United Province^ 
the money market of European India, on the Ganges ; much fre- 
princes. Then followed the ruin- q non ted by pilgrims. Pop. (1901) 
ous effects of the Spanish Inquisi- 8,601. 

tion and soldatesca, the siege by Anura (Gr. ‘without taiP), an 
Alexander Famese in 15^, and ortler of amphibia to which the 
the closing of the Scheldt in 1648. frogs and toads belong, including 
A trade nwival took place when the most highly specialized mom- 
Napijleon i. recognized thii ad van- hers of the class, 

tages of Autwern as a naval base ; Anuradhapura, ruined city 
and its union ^tli Holland in 1816 and aneiimt capital (4;17 B.O.-7S) 
gave an additional impi'tus. The a.d.) of Ceylou, 64 m. s.w. of 
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present prosperity of the city dates Trineomalee. It has a Ix) tree 

from 1^ when Antwerp fxiught (Fkm rclmosa) venerated ^ a 

back from the Netherlands the shoot of the tree under whicli 

right to levy the Scheldt tolls, and Gautama became Buddha. Pop. 

declaixxl the navigation of the of dist. ovt^r 79^000, of tn. 3,000. 

river free to all nations. The an- Anus* See Rectum. 
nual tr^o amounts to 100 millions Anwarl, Auhad uddin (d. be- 

sterling, of which approximately tween 1191 and 1196), Persian poet 

two-thirds are imports. Pop. of and astrolf)ger. A panegyric in 

tn. (1790) 40,000; (1900) 272,851. honour of the Sultan Sanjar won 

Pop. of prov. (1900)819,169; an^a, for him the patronage of that 

1,0& sq. m. See Guide by J. P. potentate. His verses exhibit 

van Mol (1886); Rowland’s "Le consummate skill and groat satir- 

Port d' Anvers' in VEcommhte ical powers. As an astrologer he 

FrancaU, voL ii. (1899). was not a success. 

Anu, a Babylonian deity, su- Anyu Skaya Krepost, lort 
premo god of heaven. and- viL, Sibena, Ito m. fixim 

Anubla, an Egyptian deity, Nizhne-Kolimsk. In March a 
usually represented in the fomi great fair is held here, which is 
of a man with a dog’s head. He freomented by Russian traders, 
was the god of embalming, and by Chukchis, etc. 
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AnMagitiliar 

Anzeiiffruber, Ltrnwio (1830- 
89), Austnan dramatic wnter and 
novelist, sjpent most of his life in 
narrow circumstances, but won 
lasting fame by his tragedies 
of domestic (pe^nt) life— D«r 
Pfarrer von Hirach/eld (1870), 
Der Meineidhauer (1871), Das 
Vierte Gebot (1878), MM vnd 
Stein (18^), and Der Fleck auf 
Ehf^^ (1889). He also gained 
succass in comedy, of which Die 
Kreuzelschreiber (1872) is typical. 
But in the novel, again, he reaches 
a high level in his characteriza- 
tion and description of the life of 
the common people— c.flr. in Der 
Schandieck (1876 ; rewritten 18B4) 
md Der SteTnsieiif^qf(\S&)» His 
Gesammelten Werke were pub- 
lished in 10 vols. in 1890 (3rd. ed. 
18D7). See good Biography by A. 
Bettelheim (2nd. ed. 1897). 

Anzin, the most iix^rtant coal- 
mining centre of France, dep. 
Nord, 1 m. from Valenciennes. 
Annual production of coal about 
4,000,000 tons. It has also metal- 
lurgical industries, and manufac- 
tures steam-engines, machinery, 
chain cables, etc. Pop.(l^l )14,4A. 

Anzio* Porto d* (anc. Antium), 
small seapt., 33 m. 8.s. of Rome, 
Italy. In ancient times it was a 
stronghold of the Volscians. Cali- 
gula and Nero were bom here. It 
was a favourite Roman watering- 
place; and art treasures (e.g, the 
Apollo Belvedere) have been dis- 
covered there. Pop. (1901) 3,449. 

Aoki, Shuzo (1844), Jaxianese 
statesman; was ambassador 
(1874 and 1892) in Berlin. 
Foreign Secretary of State in 
Japan three timas— in 1886, 18^. 
and 1898. , In 1897 he conducted 
the negotiations for the revision 
of the treaties of Japan with the 
different European p(3wera, and 
(1^-1^) wasMinisterof Foreign 
Affairs. 

Aomori. SeeAwoMORi. 

Aonla, tn., 18 m. b.w. of Bareilly, 
United Provinces, India; con- 
tains the tomb of Ali Mohammed, 
a Rohilla leader (d. 1751). Pop. 
(1901) 14,383. 

Aorl8t(Gr. ‘indefinite’), a tense 
of the Greeks verb expressing in- 
definite past time, and correspond- 
ing to the English simple past 
tense, ' did,’, ‘went,’ ‘came.* There 
are two aorists in the Greek verb, 
known as ‘first’ and ‘second^ 
aorists, but there is no distinction 
between them in use. 

.Aorta. SeeHBART. The chief 
diseases of the aorta are atheroma 
fatty degeneration, calcification, 
and aneurism. 

Aosta (anc. Auffusta PnxtoriaX 
to. and episc. see of Italy, prov. 
Turin, 60 m. N.w. of Tunn. Its 
stratemo position at the junc- 
tion of the passes over the Great 
and Little St. Bernard induced 
Augustus to found there (j^ B.O.) 
a military colony. The walls are 
an great jiart those constructed by 


the Romans. Other ruins are the 
triumphal arch of Augustus, the 
double praetorian gate, and the re- 
mains of a theatre, amphitheatre, 
and bridge. Modem buildings 
include the 14th century cathedrm. 
the 12th century, church of Bant’ 
Orso, and the prior’s house (1490). 
Bi rthplace of Anselm. Pop. (1^1) 
7,654. 

The Val d’Aosta is one of the 
most charming valleys of the Pied- 
montese Alpine country, grassy, 
well wooded, and in paH plants 
with vineyards. Cretinism iscom- 
mon among the people. 

Apaches, N. American aborig- 
ines, the southernmost branch of 
the Athapascan family, who for- 
merly ranged over the south- 
western parts of the United 
States, and the northern provinces 
of^Mexico,^betwee^30^ and^35^N. 

but ^lave now mostly exter- 
minated or swept into reserva- 
tions (e,g, Oklahoma), where, with 
their Navajo kinsmen, they num- 
ber about 24,000. 

Apaffi. (i.)Micrasl I., prince 
of ’Aunsylvania (16i^-9t)), who re-^ 
rnained faithful to the Porte until 
the unsuccessful siege of Vienna 
(1683). Then he entered into a 
treaty with the Emperor Leopold 
I. of Hungary (1687), who guaran- 
teed his independence, (a.) Mi- 
chael II. (1677-1713), son of above, 
maintain^ his claim to the throne 
of Transylvania against Count 
Tekeli, mainly by aid of the em- 
peror. On his death Transylvania 
was incorporated in the empire. 

Apalachicola, or Apralacui- 
OOLA, riv. in 8. part of the U.S. A., 
formed by the junction of the Flint 
and Chattahoochee Rs., and fiow- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico at the 
seapt. of Apalachicola in Florida. 
It is navigable throughout its 
length of 130 m. 

Apamea, on the Orontes, anc. 
tn. of Syria, s.K. of Antioch. 
Formerly called Phamake, it was 
enlarged and fortified by Seleucus 
Nicator. It was completely de- 
stroyed in the 7th century by 
Chosroes ii. of Persia. Numer- 
ous ruins exist near the little fort 
of Kalaat-el-Medik. 

AparrKport at mouth of the Rio 
Grande, Cagayan Prov., n. of Lu- 
zon, Philippine Is. Pop. 11,262. 

Apatin, tn. on the 1. ok. of the 
Danube, 10 m. 8.w. of Zombor, 
Hungaiy ; produces hemp, mad- 
der, and silk. Fop. (1900) 13,9^. 

Apatite, the principal natural 
phosphate of the crystalline roc^ 
As phosphoric acid is an essential 
constituent of the food of both 
plants and animals, vegetable and 
animal life are dependent on the 
existence of apatite in the earth’s 
crust. The phosphates in sedi- 
mentaiy rocks and in soils are 
derived from the apatite set free 
by the disintegration of the older 
erystalline rock massto. Apatite 


is a phosphate of lime with fluor- 
ide or chloride of lime, or more 
usually a mixture of these last 
two (FCasPsOia). It has various 
forms, but always orystaUizes in 
hexagonal prisms, with a hard< 
ness of 6, and a not very perfect 
cleavage. It is soluble in dilute 
nitric acid, and with ammonium 
molybdate the solution gives a 
yellow precipitate (test for phos- 
phates). From several places in 
S witzerland come transparent and 
colourless, or white and cloudy, 
crystals.^ Th^ are found m 
fissures in gneiss and crystalline 
schists. It IS more frequently of a 
sea-green or bluish-groeif colour; 
fine crystals of this variety come 
from Norway and many parts of 
N. America. Aspa^ragus stone, 
osteolite, and moroxite are names 
given to other forms. Apatite 
IS mined at Kragerd in Norway ; 
and in S. Burgess (Canada) there 
is a vein, 3 ft. thick, of pure sea- 
green apatite, from which largo 
quantities have been extract^. 
The microscope shows that apatite 
is always present in such rocks 
as granite, gneiss, and diabase, as 
very small transparent crystals, 
usually long and pointed, and 
never visible to the naked eye. 
The lime phosphate known in 
commerce apatite contains 
many impurities. 

Ape, a term sometimes used 
to designate the anthropoid apes 
only,^ and sometimes quite in- 
definitely for the monkeys, ba- 
boons, and their allies of the order 
Primates. 

Apeldoorn, to., 11 m. by rail 
s.w. of Deventer, Gelderland, 
Netherlands. ^ Several p^r fac- 
tories. Near it is Castle Loo, the 
summer residence of the royal fam- 
ily. Pop. of comm. (1899) ^,761. 

Apelles, the most celebrated 
painter of ancient Greece, contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great, 
his patron. Bom in Colophon, 
he went to Macedonia during the 
reign of Philip: there Alexander 
gave him the exclusive right to 
paint his portrait. Two of his 
greatest pictures were, Akxamder 
wielding a ThunderbtAt in the 
temple of Artemis in Ephesus; 
and Aphrodite Anadyomene 
risi^ out of the sea), in the temple 
of .^IsculapiuB in Cos. Other ede- 
brated pictures are, Alexander 
entering the TriwnphdlCar, Her* 
odes, and Artemis, His peculiar 
excellence was grace— t.e. perfec- 
tion of proportion and harmoi^y 
in the treatment of his subjects in 
grouping, drawing, and colouring. 
See Wustmann’s ApeUes Lehen 

^pSt^ERNST WlBDRICH (1812*- 
69), professor of philosophyilSfO- 
69i Jena, author of ph^ V • 
works: Fpochen dir Geschdokte 
derMenscl&eiti^\ 2nd ed, 1862); 
Theoried^Iimdc^ 
ligion$PkaotopMeim^^ 



nines and the Apuan Alps are of 
granite* gneiss* and crystalline 
slate; the rest of the system is 
oomT)osed mainly of sandstones 
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Tertiary age, the older rocks be- 
ing conspicuously absent Bosses 
of intrusive gabbro, trachyte, 
basalt, diorite, etc., are found. 
In the Centr^ Apennines the 
most oharacteristio feature is the 
abrupt emergence, above the broad 
base of the Tertiary strata, of huge 
ellipsoidal high limestone nlains 
of older formation. On tne E. 
side of the Sibylline Mts., reach- 
ing &010 ft. in Mt. Vittore, there 
has been a gigantic subsidence, 
exposing the mountain wall for 
a vertical height of 6,500 ft. In 
the Abruxzi, two parallel chains 
separated by the valley of the 
Atemo, the loftiest and most 
rugged stretch of the system oc- 
curs ; the E. has the huge knot of 
the Gran Sassod’Italia, culminat- 
ing in the snow-capped Monte 
Como (0,^ft.); farther to the 
B.B. rises Monte Amaro (0;170 
ft.). The Calabrian Apennines 
terminate in the volcanic upheaval 
of Aspromonte (Monte Montalto, 
^426 ft.), overhangingtheGulf of 


Messina. The N. Apennines sub- 
side into the valley of the Po ; the 
Central make a steep plunge to- 
wards the Adriatic; on the w. or 
Tyrrhenian side the slope is more 
gradual, and the , Apennines en- 
close several longitudinal valleys 
— f.jr. the Chiana, the Pistoja 
Florence plain— -parting 
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Aphasia (Gr. ‘al^noe of 
speech ’)« total or partial lo^ of 
the power of speech, either in its 
BpoKon or its written form. The 
term always covers loss of the 
power of expression by spoken 
wor^s, aoeompanyingr some mor- 
bid condition of the brain; but 
some extend the meaning, and 
include the misunderstanding of 
what is said (word-deafness), and 
inability to read words (word- 
blindness). Again, the inability 
to make the movements necessary 
to express oneself, whether by 
gesture, writing, or speech, is 
distinguished as motor aphasia, 
from inability to understand fa- 
miliar gestures and written or 
spoken words, which is sensory 
aphasia. Aphasia, in any of these 
casos,^ is the term used only when 
consciousness is unaffected, and 
the intellect otherwise normal. 
The causes are lesions affecting 
the nerve-centres concerned, such 
as haemorrhage, emboli, thrombi, 
and adjacent tumours. With the 
first two causes aphasia may fol- 
low almost instantaneously ; with 
the other it is of slower growth. 
Temporary aphasia may bo caused 
by frigiit, excitement, any severe 
illno^ or, indeed, any cause dis- 
turbing normal cjerebral circula- 
tion. Treatment consists in fimt 
dealing with the cause of the dis- 
order, and then in (xiucating the 
brain —the educati 9 n being the 
same as that of a child. See also 
Amnesia and Aphbmia. 

Aphelion (Gr. 'away from the 
sun^). The planets revolve round 
the sun in elliptical orbits ; and 
the sun is situated, not at the 
centre of these orbits, but at one 
of the two points known as the 
foci. The greater axis of each 
ellipse is the line passiijg through 
the centre and the foci. At one 
extremity of this axis the planet 
is at its greatest distance) frpm 
the sun, and at the other extremity 
at its least distance. The former 
is known as the aphelion, the 
latter as the perihelion. The earth 
is in aphelion early in July, in 

S eriholion in the beginning of 
anuary. In the former position 
we are distant about 94i millions 
of miles from the sun, in the latter 
about millions. 

Aphemia (Gr. ‘absenoe of 
speech*} is a term strictly re- 
served for speechlessne^ or dif- 
ficulty in speech, arising from 
disei^ affecting the lines of com- 
munication between the speech- 
centre and the tongue, but not 
implicating the centre itself, and 
80 differing from aphasia and am- 
nesia. It applies only to spoken 
words. 

AphIdideSt a group of minute 
Hymenoptera, including forma 
which are parasitic upon aphides. 
The adult insects lav eggs within 
the b(my of the aphiaes, and these 
eggs develop into minute li^», 


which grow at the expense of the 
host. The host in oonsequence 
becomes distended, and may be 
distinguished among its healthy 
fellows 1^ its tense, glistening 
body. When the laryee are full 
fed, they pupate within the body 
of the host, and the latter dies. 
Common forms belong to the gen- 
era Aphidiua and Tnoxys. The 
^hidides belong to the family 
Braoonidee, which includes many 
parasitic forms useful in keeping 
down agricultural pests. 



Aphidee, 

a. Phylloxera vaxUirlx ; Bchlxououm 
lauigera; c. Aphit mall. 


Aphis. Aphidee are insects 
known to gardeners as plant-lice 
or green-fly, and to entomologists 
as a family of bugs (^Ilemiptora- 
Homoptora). All feed upon plant 
j uicos, and their destructive power 
IS intensified by the enormous 
rapidity with which they repro- 
duce, and the elaboration of the 
arrangements by means of which 
they migrate from one host to 
another, or from one region of 
the same host to another. 

The life history is always com- 
plicated. In its simplest form it 
may be given as follows:— In 
spnng, wingless female aphides 
hatch from winter eggs, and bring 
forth living young^ which de- 
velop without previous fertiliza- 
tion (parthenogenetically), and 
become themselves capable of par- 
thenogenetic reproduction after 
about ten days. The result is to 
form a rapidly-increasing oolony, 
whoso members attach themselves 
to the succulent parts of plants, 
and being well fed are capable 
of continuing their prolific multi- 
plication until the growth of the 
plant is checked by the approach 
of autumn, or by the attacks of 
the aphides. Any check to nutri- 
tion, nowever produced, leads to 
the production of winged forms, 
capaole of migrating to a new 
host^ but much less prolific than 
the imperfect wingless forms. In 
autumn there invariably appear 
truly sexual forms, male and fe- 
male, from whose onion fertilised 


Aphorlm 

eggs arisei which are capable of 
withstanding the winter cold. It 
would seem, however, that these 
sexual individuals are not neces- 
sarily identical with the winged 
forms, for perfect females seem to 
be always without wings, and per- 
fect nlales often so. 

A remarkable physiological pe- 
culiarity of the aphides is their 
habit of excreting from the food 
canal surplus food material in the 

dew*). The in^ts attach them- 
selves to their plant host by means 
of their beaks, and absorb food 
to such an extent that much of 
it ^passes through the body in 
only a slightly altored condition, 
and is highly prized by other in- 
sects as food. The fact that ants 
are very fond of this secretion, and 
fwtually domesticate the aphides 
in order to obtain it, has long 
been known. Under ordinary 
circumstances the lionoy-dcw is 
washed from the leaves by rain, 
but during seasons of drought it 
forms a sticky varnish over the 
affected plants. 

In colour aphides closely re- 
semble their surroundings. They 
are greatly relished as food, not 
only by birds and other insect- 
e.atmg vertebrates, but also to a 
much greater extent by other in- 
sects, notablythe ‘ladybirds* (Coo- 
cinelltdie). The cottony threads 
of ‘American blight* (Schizoneura 
laniaera), the false cones or galls 

E roduced by Chermesoxi the spruce 
r, are instances of protective 
coverings formed by apnidea. A 
specially destructive form is Phyl- 
teem vastatrixy an introduced 
aphid, which has wrought great 
damage in vineyards in Europe. 

All aphides are soft -skinned 
insects of small size, possessing 
a three -jointed suctorial l^k, 
long antennifi, two-jointed feet, 
and usually remarkable tubes or 
siphons on the fifth abdominal 
segment. These were formerly 
believed to secrete the honey-dew, 
but this is now known to be an 
error. See Sharp’s * Insects,* Part 
II., in thb Cambridge Naiural 
History (1899) ; Buckton’s Mono- 
graph on Aphides (Ray Society, 
18711-83); Ormerod’s 
sects (^d ed. 1^). 

Aphonia (Gr. ‘voioelessness*), 
loss of voice, sometimes due to 
disease of the larynx or vocal 
oords, sometimes to nervous dis- 
orders. See Voice. 

Aphorism, a concise statement 
of some truth, generally more or 
less abstract, such as, ‘Wisdom 
is knowledge in action,* The ad- 
jective aphoristic’ is applied to 
the style of writers who convey 
their meaning in a series 9 f a1> 
Btract and isolated sentences, 
omitting the usual logical con- 
nectives. The chief examples of 
this in English are contained in 
the works of Emerson. 



Aphroditd 

Aphrodite, called VsNua by 
the Komatis, the goddess of love 
and beauty. As her name 
indicates, she sprang from the sea* 
foam, though in the Iliad Zeus 
and Dione are said to be her 
parents. Commonly represented 
as the faithless wife of Hephaes- 
tus (Vulcan), her lovers were 
many, including, amongst the 
gods, Hermes (Mercury), Ares 
(Mars], Dionysus (Bacchus), and 
Poseidon (Neptune); and amongst 
mortals, Anchises and Adonis. 
She generally bears one of the 
three epithets, Urania, Pontia 
or Thalossia, and Pandemos. 
By ^ the famous judgment of 
Paris, described in Tennyson’s 
(Enone, she was declared the most 
beautiful of the goddesses. Her 
girdle h^ the miraculous power 
of granting invincible charms to 
others. In works of art she is 
constantly r^rcsented with her 
son Eros (Cupid). The dove, 
swan, swallow, and the bird 
called iynx drew her chariot, or 
served as her messengers; and 
these, with the myrtle, rose, 
apple, and poppy, were sacred to 
her. Of the statues which remain 
may be mentioned the celebrated 
Venus^ of Milo in the Louvre, 
found in 1820 on the island Milos ; 
.^hrodite of Capua; and the 
Medicean Aphrodite in Florence. 
The chief seats of her worship 
were Cythera and Cyprus. Her 
worship is of alien origin. ^ Un- 
doubtedly,^ also, tlie worship of 
the Phoenician goddess Astarte, 
brought in by Phoenician traders 
in early days, helped to form 
the conception whicti the Greeks 
had of Aparodite. Compare also 
Venus. 

Aphthae, small gray and yellow 
catarrhal patches, occurring singly 
or in groups, on the mucous mem- 
brane of^ the mouth, usually in 
teething infants. The most com- 
mon position is within the lower 
lip, and towards the tip of the 
tongue. Treatment consists in 
attention to digestion, and local 

^pla, seapt. on th^N. coast of 
the German dependency Upolu, 
and cap. of Samoan Is., fat. 13° 49^ 
N., long. 17r 44' w. ; anchorage 
for large vessels, though exposed 
to N. winds— four German and 
American warships were wrecked 
here in 1S89, the British warship 
CaUiope alone escaping without 
injury. Apia exports copra and 
cocoa beans. Pop. 3,760. 
^Aplanus, Petrus (Lat. for 
^TBR Bibnswitz, ^ 1501 •>1562), 
German mathematician and cos- 
mographer, professor of mathe- 
matics at Ingolstadt (1527) ; author 
of ComoqrapkicuB Liber (1624), 
Aitronomeum Castaremi (1540), 
Ineeriptionee Skxcroeaneta Vetia- 
t(Ui$, etc, (1534). His work on 
cosmography contains some of the 
best maps of his time.-PKiiJPP 
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ApiaNUs (1631-89), his son, geog- 
rapher, was professor of mathe- 
matics at Ingolstadt (1552-68), and 
later at TUbmgen. See Gunther, 
Peter und Philipp Apianus (1^), 

AplcfttS, the name of three 
celebrated gluttons, though it has 
been suggested that only one was 
a real character, the other two 
being reproductions of the type. 
Marcus Gabius lived in the reign 
of Tiberius (14-33 A.D.). Having 
squandered most of his fortune 
on gluttony, he hanged himself 
rather than^ live without the 
means of enjoying his favourite 
indulgence. There is a lx)ok on 
cookery ascribed to him, but really 
of much later date, cd. by Schuch 
(1874). 

Apiofi (lat cent, a.ix), Greek 
rhetorician, native of Libya, who 
removed to Rome a.d. 30, and 
taught rhetoric ; author of numer- 
ous works now lost, including 
a history of Egypt in 6 vola., 
commentaries on Homer’s poems, 
and a ixjlomic against the Jews, 
which evoked a reply from 
Josephus. 

Apips, a N. American genus of 
climning plants of the pea order, 
producing starchy, edible, pear- 
shaped tubers on underground 
shoots. The only si>ecie8, the A, 
tuheroea^ a native of the Atlantic 
States of America, is known as 
the greund-nut or wild bean. 

Apis (in the hieroglyphics Hapi, 
‘the hidden’), a sacred bull wor- 
shipped^ by the Egyptians at 
Memphis. , Originally, perhaps, a 
local divinity, m histoncal times 
he apt^ears as the incarnation of 
the god Ptah. Later he was looked 
on as the incarnation of Osiris, or 
even of the sun, and through a 
false etymology was connected 
with the Nile. , Tradition varies 
as to the precise nature of his 
marks, but, as a rule, he h:^ a 
black hide, with certain markings 
on the forehead and back, and 
a peculiar knot in the shape of 
a scarabffius under the^ tongue. 
He was not allowed to live mpre 
than twenty-five years. If he died 
before his allotted span, he wm 
embalmed and buried m a splendid 
sarcophagus in a special part of 
the temple of Serapis, called the 
Serapeum. After his death he 
became an Osiris or Osiris-Hani, 
whence by corruption came tlie 
name of Serapis, which the Greeks 
and Romans gave^ to the Egyp- 
tian god. The birthday of the 
bull (which coincided with the 
rise of the Nile) was celebrated 
every year as a national festival. 
Manette’s discoveries ^ of the 
Serapeum at Memphis (1856) 
threw much light upon the cult 
of Apis. See Mariette’s Le Sira- 
piwn de Memphis (1882}. , 

Aplanatic, a combination of 
lenses so arranged as to bring par- 
allel rays to a focus without sphen- 
oal or ohromatio aberration. 


Apoorenio Aeid 

Apneea (Gr. ‘breathlessness’), 
strictly applied only to that form 
of breathlessness which is caused 

when hreatinng, for the time, has 
become unnecessary. 

Apocalyptic Literature, a 
Iiec^liar type of Jewish literature 
which originated in the time of 
Israel’s oppression by the Syrians, 
and furnished a consolatory fore- 
cast of the future of the nation. In 
form these writings are pseudepi- 
graphic prophecies, issued under 
the name of some famous Israel- 
ite of a former age, and claim- 
ing to be supernatural revelations. 
From this assumed standpoint the 
writers predict the future history 
of Isr^l and of the world, and 
intentionally veil their meaning 
by the use of symlxils. parables, 
and visions, although naturally 
they cease to be definite on reach- 
ing their own time, which is repre- 
sented as the time of judgment 
and of Messianic deliverance. 
The ajm throughout is at once 
didactic and hortatory : where the 
former^ element preponderates, 
the chief object in view is the 
glorification of Judaism, or the 
unfolding of divine mysteries ; 
where the reverse is the case, 
the main punioso is to comfort 
the godly and warn the sinner. 
Against the gloomy background 
of the present there stand out in 
bold relief the glories of the future. 
'These apocalyptic writings, of 
which the Book of Daniel is the 
earliest example, did much not 
only to quicken the Messianic 
hope, but also io prciduco among 
the people that political unrest 
which culminated in the revolt 
against the Romans in A.i). 06. 
They were largely the composi- 
tionsof Jewish Christians. Among 
those extant in whole or in pa^ 
the most important for the his- 
tory of the Jewish religion are 
the Apocalypse of Barucli, the 
Book of Enoch, the Ascension 
of Isaiah, the Book of Jubilees, 
the Assumption of Mosea the 
'Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs,^ the Psalms of Solomon, and 
the Sibylline Oracles. For these 
works, see Schiirer’s Hist, cf the 
Jevnsh People (ii. iii. p. 1890, 

and Prof. Charles’s article in the 
Encyc, Biblica, 

Apocalyptic Number. See 
Number OF THE Beast. * 

Apocarpous, in botany a term 
used to designate fruits made up 
of separate carpels, the product 
of a single flower. 

Apocatastasia, the return at 
length of all Ipst souls and fallen 
angels to divine forgiveness: a 
heresy held by Origen and others. 

Apocrenic Acid, a,com,pound 
discovered by Berzelius in soil 
containing rotting ve^table sul^ 
stances, and in the yellow deposit 
of chalybeate waters. It is formed 
by oxidation of crenic acid. 
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Apoerypluii 


A^rypha. From being ap- 
plies in a laudatory sense to thd 
secret or esoteric writings ^of the 
Gnostics and other sects, this term 
came to be used (e,Q. by Augus* 
tine and Jerome) as the designa^ 
tion of works the origin of which 
was veiled in mystery. Of these 
the vast majority were forgeries, 
issued under one or other of the 
illustrious names of Israelitish 
history. By Athanasius the term 
was used as virtually equivalent 
to ‘heretical;* but in the Western 
Church the meaning associated 
with it was rather that of ‘pseu- 
donymous.* From this, ‘apoerv- 
phar naturally came to signify 
^non-oanonioal;* and then was 
gradually appropriated as the 
technical designation of those 
lx>oks which, although included 
in the Septuagint and the Vul- 
gate, were never admitted into 
the Hebrew canon. 

The Apocrypha proper include 
the following, arranged in the 
order of the English Bible : 1 Es- 
dras : 2 Esdras ; Tobit ; J udith ; 
the Additions to Esther: the 
\yisdom of Solomon; Ecclesias- 
ticus; Baruch: the Song of the 
Three Holy Children; the His- 
tory of Susanna; Bel and the 
Dragon ; the Prayer of Manasses ; 
1 Maccabees ; 2 Maccaboes. (Two 
other so-called books of Macca- 
bees— 3 Maccabees and 4 Mac- 
cabees— are contained in some 
in^rtant Mss. of the Septuagint). 

The books may be classified 
critically as genuine, legendary, 
pseudepigraphic, And supplemen- 
tary additions to canonical books, 
or ethnologically as Persian-Pales- 
tinian, pure Palestinian, and Jew- 
ish- Alexandrian. But it is simpler 
to arrange them according to their 
literary character as narrative, 
prophetic, and didactic. Most of 
them belong to the first class. 
Only 1 Maccabees, however, can 
rank as history. It furnishes an 
authontio record of the forty years 
from the accession of Antimhus 
Epiphanes to the death of Simon 
(b.c. 176-135). 2 Maccabees covers 
only about ^ half of the same 
ground, and is by comparison very 
inaccurate and highly oolourea. 
1 Esdras is a combination of the 
canonical Ezra with legendary 
tales. The additions to Esther and 
the additions to Daniel (the Story ^ 
of Susanna, the Song of the Three 
Children, and the Story of Bel 
and the Dragon) are purely fabu- 
lous. Tobit is an almost idyllic 
work of fiction, and Judith is a 
romance. To the second or pro- 
phetic division belong the Book 
of Baruoh (including the Epistle 
of Jeremyk the Prayer of Ma- 
nasses. and 2 Esdras, the last 
named being the only specimen 
of apocalyptic literature contained 
in our Apocrypha. The didactic 
books of the collection are Ecclesi- 
ftstkua-or, as its Greek title is, 


the Wisdom of Jesus, the son of 
Siraoh— and the Book of WifKiom. 
See further the separate articles. 

Although some of them (^.g. 
Ecclesiasticus and 1 Maccabees) 
wereoriginally written in Hebrew, 
none of those books over found a 
place in the Jewish canon, from 
which all books written after the 
cessation of prophecy appear to 
have been ngidiy excluded (q/*. 
1 Maccabees 9 : 27 with Josephus, 
0 . Apim (1-8). put the Jews of 
Alexandria, unlike their Pales- 
tinian brethren, drew no sharp 
distinction between, prophets and 
hagiographa, and did not scruple 
to include in the Septuagint 
other sacred writit^s besides the 
22 lxx)ks of the Hebrew canon. 
As the Greek Bible remained 
practically the Bible of the Chris- 
tian Church for centuries, the 
place given by it to the Apoc- 
rypha certainly conferred upon 
some of these books an exagger- 
ated imix)rtance. But in rela- 
tion to Jewish history, and apart 
altogether frfim the question of 
canonicity, the apocryphal books 
as a whole are of singular interest 
and value. Except the writings 
of Josephus, who was largely in- 
debted to them, the Apocrypha 
form indtiod the only source of 
information to speak of for the 
period between the Testaments. 
In this connection, 1 Maccabees, 
as a trustworthy historical record, 
is of priceless worth ; and most of 
the other books afford significant 
gbmpses into the internal condi- 
tion and religious feeling[s of the 
people. Generally speaking, and 
in spite of the chilling innuence 
of a rigid Pharisaism, they mark 
an advance in the religious life 
of the Jews as compared with 
the position reached in the time 
pf Nehemiah. There is reflected 
in them a deeper reverence for 
the law, a purer monotheism, a 
stronger Messianic hope, and a 
clearer apprehension of a future 
life. , Some of them also present 
an interesting combination of 
Jewish thought and Greek phi- 
losophy, especially in the Book of 
Wisdom. 

The Apocrypha are, however, 
inferior to the canonical Scrip- 
tures in orinnality and strength. 
Instead of the freshness and sim- 
licity of the earlier literature, we 
ave the mechanical stiffness, the 
artificial and florid language, and 
the imitation of older models which 
show that the nation had begun 
to live on its past. That books 
should have been issued under 
assumed names was perhaps a 
necessity in times of persecution ; 
but such distortions of Old Testa- 
ment narratives (Wisd. 11:2-20) 
and oontradioto]^ statements (2 
Maoc. 1 : 15-17 ; 9 : 6-29) as some- 
times occur, as well as the intro- 
duction of ostensibly genuine bat 
leally fabricated official docu- 



ments (1 Maco. 12: 20-23 1 2 Maoc, 
1 : 1-9; Esth.,16), cLmly indicate 
that these writings are on a lower 
plane than the canonical books. 

The judgment of the Christian 
Church as to the Apocrypha has 
been far from uniform. Someofthe 
New Testament writers (St. Paul, 
St. James, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) were evi- 
dently familiar with them. They 
were excluded from the canon of 


Melito, bishop of Sardis (c. a.d. 
172). By many of the early fathers, 
however, they are referred to in 
the same terms as the canonical 
books. Among the Greek fathers 
they aro so treated by Clement 
ana Origen, and among the Latin 
fathers by Ironseu^ TertuUian, 
and Cyprian. After Jerome’s time 
the tendency was to refrain from 
founding upon them in matters of 
contrfiversy. This writer adopted 
the Hebrew canon, but allowed 
an * ecclesiastical * use of the Apoc- 
rypha. To this position Ambrose, 
Augustine, etc., adhered. At tho 
reformation the Koman Catholic 
Church virtually odemted the 
Greek Bible, ana the Protestant 
Church the Hebrew. The Coun- 
cil of Trent (1546) accepted as 
canonical all the bixiks embraced 
in the Vulgate— i.e. the whole of 
the Apocrypha except the Prayer 
of Manasses, and 1 and 2 Esdras. 
Till about tho end of the 17th cen- 
tury all English Bibles contained 
the Apocrypha. Co verdale’s Bible 
(1535) was tho first in which they 
were placed, by themselves under 
a separate title at the end of the 
O.T. They were also printed in 
most copies of the Geneva Bible 
(1.5^). Within the Reform^ 
Church itself the fortunes of the 
Apocrypha have been varied. In 
the Sixth Article of the Church 
of England it is declared that * the 
otlier Ixxiks [viz. the Apocrypha] 
the church doth read for example 
of life and instruction of manners ; 
and yet doth it not apply them 
to establish a^.dootnne.’ The 
Westminster Confession, on the 
other hand, asserts that they *are 
of no authority in the Church of 
God, nor to be any otherwise 
approved or made use of than 
other human writings* (ch. i. 3). 
See Fabricius’s Codw Pseudepig, 
Vet, Test, (1713 and 1723); Bret- 
schneider’s Die Dogmatik 
ryMichen^ SehrifUn d, Alt, Tett, 
(1805) ; Fritzsche and Grimm, in 
the *Kurzg^as8te» jExegetischet 
ffcmdhuch* Series; Nicolas’s De» 
Dodrinei Beligieusea dei 
pmdwnJt U8 % Siicles omtirieurei A 


fEre OhrttieTVM (1860) : Lahgen’s 
Dae JuderUhvm in Paleetina zur 
ZtU Christi (1866) ; Ewald’s Hid, 
^Israel, vol v. (Ew trans. 1874^ 
Stanley’s Jewuh Chwreh, vol. iii* 
(1876); BisselUn Lange SohaTs 
Comm, (1880);^urt6n*8 Uneanonr 
teal and ApoorypluU SenptwreB 
(1884); Waoe and 



§peakef*$ Cmm.: *Apooryplia;* 
Stade^B Oeiohiehte dea Volkea lirtm 
(1881); Schiirer’siTMf.e^tAe 
Feojie in the Time of Jeans Christ 
(Eng. trans. 1890); Straok and 
Z6ouer^8 Apokryphen d. Alt Teat 
(1891); Kautesch^s Die Apok. wnd 
Taevdepig. dea Alt Teat (1898). 
For the text, see Ball’s The Fa- 
riorim Apocrypha; Fritzsohe’s 
Libri Apocrypht Vet Teat Grcec. 
(1871); and Swete’a 


Bsides the O.T. Apocrypha pro- 
per, 'an unspeakable quantity of 
apocryphal writings’ (Iren. 1 : 20) 
were current in the early cen- 
turies of our era. Those that aur- 
.yive group themselves naturally 
into two divisions, according as 
they link themselves on to the 
Old or to the New Testament. 

OU Testament,^!, Poetical— 
This category includes the very 
interesting collection of eighteen 
psalms called The Paalma ^ Solo^ 
mm. These short poems (see 
Fritzsche’s Libn Apoc, Vet, Teat 
Grcec,^ 1871) ^ve expression to 
the clearest faith in the resurrec- 
tion, and depict the triumphant 
rule of the Messianic King. Of 
Pharisaic authorship, they prob- 
ably date from the middle of the 
1st century Bio. In this connec- 
tion mention may also be made of 
a p^lm on David’s victory over 
(xoliath, which appears as Ps. 151 
in the Oreek Psalter ; and of three 
apocryphal psalms in Syriac— viz. 
a thanksgiving of David, a prayer 
of Hezekiah, and a psalm on the 
restoration. 

2. Legendary.— Many hagga- 
dic histories— «.g. of Divid, the 
Captivity, etc.— exist only in man- 
uscript translations preserved in 
great libraries. ^ The Testament 
of Adairiy a Jewish romance pur- 
porting to give a biographical 
account of Adam and Eve subse- 
quent to the Fall is found in 
Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic fra^ents. The Teator 
menta qf the Three Patriarchs de- 
scribe circumstantially the deaths 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
and The Apocalypse of Abraham 
tells the story of Abraham’s con- 
version. In the Life cf Aaenath 
we have an attractive Jewish 
. sketch of the circumstances at- 
tending her marriage wi th J oseph. 
The Testament qfJS^mon recounts 
that monarch’s magical suprem- 
acy over demons, and his ulti- 
mate downfall. All these books 
have been more or less Chris- 
tianised. Liber Anti<mtatvm 
BiUicarrm, a compendium of 
Bible histo^ down to the death 
^ Saul, by Pseudo-Philo, and ex- 
isting only in a {latin version, 
appears, however, to be pre- 
Christian. The Book of Jaaher, 
a haggadic commentary upon 
lexateuch, and a Hebrew^ 
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8. Apocalyptic.— (1.) The Book 
of Enoch represents the residue of 
an extensive literature that grew 
up around this honoured name. 
It takes the form of a series of 
revelations vouchsafed to Enoch 
as he joumeyi^ through earth 
and heaven. The work has been 
much disarranged and interpo- 
lated. The most complete and 
trustworthy text is the Ethiopic. 
Apart from its marked influence 
upon Jewish literature, this book 
helped to shape the language and 
doctrine of the N.T. It is directly 
quoted in Judo (14, 15), and nu- 
merous coincidences of language 
in the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 
but especially in the Kovclation, 
show that it was known to the 
N.T. writers. The Messianic title 
‘the Son of man* is first found in 
this book, which furnishes im- 
portant material for the study of 
doctrinal development (e,q, as re- 
gards the Messiah, angels, Sheol. 
and the resurrection) in the period 
between the two Testaments. In 
the Epistle of Barnabas it is cited 
as Scripture, and many of the 
early fathers quote it with ap- 
proval. But it gradually lost 
favour, and was ultimately con- 
demned in the Apostolic Consti- 
tutionst vi. 16. (2.) The Apocalypse 
of Baruch, In this book Baruch 
recounts his exiDoriencea immedi- 
ately before and after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and represents 
himself as receiving revelations 
regarding the future of Israel. 
It is a composite work, of Phari- 
saic sympatnios, and written after 
A.D. 70. Preserved in a Syriac 
MS. of the 6th century, it was ren- 
dered into Latin by Ceriani in 
18^. This Latin version has been 
reprinted by Fritzsche in his JAb, 
Apoc, Vet Test Grwc,, pp. 654-699. 
(3.) The Assumpiim of Moses pur- 
ports to have been ^dressoa to 
Joshua by Mosesprior to hisdeath. 
After handing over to his suc- 
cessor certain prophetical books, 
Moses gives a forecast of Israel’s 
history. The book was probably 
written in Hebrew by a Pharisee 
during the period A.D. 7-30. It is 
refenw to by Origen [De Prin, iii. 
2. 1) as tlie source of the legend 
about the strife between the arch- 
angel Michael and Satan regard- 
ing the body of Moses ; but it was 
only in 1861 that Ceriani pub- 
lidbed part of an old Latin version 
discovered by him at Milan. (4.) 
The Testaments of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs, In each case the patri- 
arch tells the story of his life, 
bases ui^n this an exhprtotion to 
avoid his errors and imitate his 
virtues, and predicts the future 
fortunes of his descendants. The 
apocalyptic sections are from the 
hand of a Jewish interpolator, 
and the work contains many in- 
terpolations by Christian wnters. 
Date uncertain. (5.) The Book of 
Jvhiku, 80 called from its sdop- 
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tion of the jubilee period of forty- 
nine years as the basis of reckon- 
ing in its system of chronology, 
is a haggi^ic cbmmentary on 
Genesis, written from the stand- 
point of Pharisaic legalism, and 
dating probably from the Ist cen- 
tury A.D. l^resorved in Ethiopic. 
(6.) The Ascension of Isaiah, A 
composite work containing (a) the 
account by a Jewish author of the 
martyrdom of Isaiah ; (6) the vision 
of Isaiah, which is of Christian 
origin ; (c) an apocalyptic section 
by a later editor. Wntten origin- 
ally in Hebrew, and preserved in 
Ethiopic. Date, 1st century A.D. 
(7.) The Sibylline Oracles are a liet- 
en^oneous collection of Jewish 
and Christian matter, the earli- 
est portions of which are sepa- 
rated from the latest by about 
five hundred years. In form they 
resemble the utterances^ of the 
ancient sibyl prophesying the 
fate of the would from the be- 
ginning, who is m^o to address 
the heathen world in Greek hexa- 
meters. For further details re- 
garding these books, see SchUrer, 
Hist (/ the Jewish People (18^), 
etc., ir, iii. 

New Testament’ll, Gospels.—* 
There are extant a large number 
of uncanonical gospels in more or 
less fragmentary form, but they 
are all of later date than our can- 
onical gospels, and are devoid of 
historical worth. (1.) The Ara- 
maic Gospel of the Hebrews^ which 
contains some independent say- 
ings of Jesui^ was by Jewish 
Christians in Palestine. It is 
coloured by Ebionitio views, and 
The Gospel of the Ebionites and 
The Gospel of Peter are perhaps 
only altered forms of it. (2.) The 
Gospel of the Egyptians, quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria, and 
mentioned by Epiphanius, was 
used by the Encratites.^ It ex- 
hibits Gnostic and mystic tend- 
encies. (3. ) The Logia is the name 
given to seven, ‘sayings of our 
Lord,* first published in 18^ from 
a Greek papyrus (5} x 3| inches) 
discovered at Oxyrhynchus. They 
partly resemble sayinmi contained 
m thecanonioal gospels, and partly 
presen t features that are novel. (4. ) 
Several gospels deal in a legendary 
way with tne infancy and child- 
•hood of Jesus. (^ these, the best 
known are The Protevangelium of 
James, an Arabic Gospel of the In* 
famev, and The Gospel of Thomas, 
(5.)<3thers— TheGospelqfHioo- 
demus, with the Letters of Pilate, 
and The Narrative <J Joseph of 
Arimathcon-Axeat of the Savioups 
trial and passion. (6.) Of The Gos- 
pels of Matthias and BaHholotnew, 
mentioned by Origen and Jerome 
respective, nothing definite is 
known. The same is true of The 
Gospel of ApeUes. The Gospel of 
Marcion was used by his own 
sect, and some regard it as having 
been a form of St. Luke’s Gkispei. 
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2f Acte.— These are probably of 
later date than the earnest of the 
apocryphal gospels. The Acts of 
Peter, John, Thomas, and Andrew 
are usually ascribed to one Leucius, 
and seem to belongto the 2nd qen* 
tury. The Acts of Paul and Philip 
may be referred to thesame period. 
The Acts of the remaining apostles 
are of later origin. Of the thirteen 
extant writings of this class, the 
most interesting perhaps, and cer> 
tainly the oldest romance of its 
^pe, is Tfte Acts of Paul and 
Thelda, Tertullian speaks of it 
as having been composed in hon- 
our of Paul by a presoyterof Asia. 
It recounts the heroic devotion 
shown by a nrein of Iconium con- 
verted under raul’s preaching. 

3. Apocalypses.— These include 
The Apocalypse of Esdras and The 
Apocalypse of Jofen— the one a 
feeble imitation of the apocryphal 
2 (or 4) Esdras, and the other of 
the canonical Boak of Revelation : 
The Apocalypse of Paul, detailing 
the revelations made to him when 
caught up into paradise; The 
Apocalypse of Peter, containing a 
history of the world from its be- 
ginning till the appearing of Anti- 
christ ; The Apocalypse of Bartholo- 
mew, which sets forth the favours 
bestowed upon the apostles in an- 
swer to the prayers ot Christ ; The 
Apocalypse if Mary, describing her 
descent into Hades ; and The Apoc- 
alypse of Daniel, which deals with 
the consummation of the world. 

4. Miscellaneous.— (1.) The Ah- 

{ laru^ Epistles, consisting of a 
etter from Abgar, king of J^essa, 
to Jesus, inviting Him to his city, 
and a reply from the Saviour, de- 
clining the invitation, but under- 
taking to send an apostle, Euse- 
bius found in Syriac at Edcssa, 
and rendered into Greek i. 
13). (2. ) The Didactic, or ‘ Teaching 
of the Apostles,/ is a handbook of 
ethiesand ecclesiastical procedure, 
dating perhaps from the middle of 
the2nd contury,andilrst published 
inl883. The Preojching of Peter, 

Of this book fragments have been 
r^rved by Clement of Alexan- 
ria. They consist of sayings of 
Jesus addressed to the ^stles, 
and of warnings against Judaism 
and polytheism. (4.) There are 
also some spurious epistles of Paul 
to the Laodiceans, Alexandrians,* 
etc. See ’Fabricius, Codex Apoc, 
N,T. (1719; 2nd ed. 1743); Ni^- 
lae. Etudes mr ks EvangUes Apo- 
oryphes (1866) ; Hilgenfeld, JTTt, 
extra Cemonem Reeeptum (1884); 
Bleek. JrUrod, to the N T, (Eng. 
trans., 2nd ed. 1875): James, 
Apocrypha Anecdota (1897), i.. 
u. ; Lipsius and Bonnet, Acta 
Aposiokrum Apoo, (1891), i., ii. 
For an English translation of the 
apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and 
Keyelatipns, based on Tischen- 
dorfs edition of these writings, 
see vol. xvi. of ClarVs Ante-ilTiccni 
Library (1867, etc.). ‘ 
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Apocynacet^ an order of plants 
represented in Britain by the blue 
periwinkles, which cover banks 
and ground under trees with their 
evergreen, privet-likeleaves. Most 
of the genera belong to the tropica, 
and many of the plants are poii^n- 
ous. Most species have a milky 
juice, which in certain cases forms 
cadutohouc; some^ are tropical 
climbers known as lianas. Among 
the most important species are 
several producing india-rubber, 
trees yielding dita and other medi- 
cinal barks, cow-tree of Demerara, 
and ordeal-nut tree of Madagas- 
car. 

Apodictic, or Apodeictio (Gr. 
‘proving*), in logic, a term ap- 
plied to judgments which admit 
of no contr^iction, their truth 
being implied in the nature of 
thought or reason. 

Apogee (Gr. ‘away from the 
earth *r that point in its orbit at 
which the moon is farthest from 
the earth— the point where it is 
nearest the earth being known as 
perigee. At apogee the distance is 
2^3,000 m., ayierigee 222, (XX) m. 

Apol, L. iTh. (1850), Dutch 
painter of winter and snow 
scenes. In 1880 he went with the 
William Barents expedition to 
the Arctic seas, and produced 
many pictures— c.g. Nova Zemhla 
(1896). His January Evening in 
the Hojgue Wood is in the Amster- 
dam Museum. 

Apolda, an industrial tn. in the 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar, Germany, 
9 m. K.N.E. of Weimar; manufac- 
tures hosiery, bells, preserved 
foods, etc. Bop. (l?XX)j ^,3W. 

Apolllnaris, a spring in the 
Prussian prov. of Rhineland, 
situated in the valley of the Ahr, 
about 5 m. from Remagen. It 
was discovered in 1851, and yields 
the well-known alkaline Apollin- 
aris water. 

Apolllnaris. (i.) The Elder, 
native of Alexandria (4th century 
A,D.), became presbyter of Laodi- 
oea, and was associated with his 
son in an attempt to reproduce 
the Old Testament in the form 
of classical poetry, and the New 
in the form of the Platonic dia- 
logues. (3.) The Younger (d. 390 
A.D.), bishop of Laodicoa, son of 
the above, a controversial theolo- 
gian upon whose teaching a sect, 
the Apollinariax^ founded th^ir 
creed. He denied the true hu- 
manity of Christ, asserting that 
the place of human mind was in 
Him taken by the Divine Reason, 
or Logos, The sect spread rapidly 
in Syria and the E^t, and after 
the death of Apollinaris split into 
two divisions— the Vitalians and 
the Polemeans, who ogrried their 
doctrine so far as to iMsert that 
the very body of Christ was divine. 
These tenets were oondemned in 
.m 381, 388, 397, 428 A.D., and 
gradually merged into the Mono- 
physite heresy. 
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Apollo, one of the great gods of 
the Greeks, and next to Zeus the 
most widely worshipped ; son of 
Zeus and Leto (Latona), and twin- 
brother of Artemis. He was bom 
in the island of Delos. He was 
worshipped as the god of punish- 
ment, sending death by his arrows 
—all sudden deaths were ascribed 
to him ; as the god of deliverance, 
and so the father of ACsculapiua ; 
as the god of ^phecy, especially 
at Delphi. Delos, and Branchide; 
as the god of song and music, the 
patron of poets, and the leader of 
the choir of the nine Muses; as 
the ^od of sheep and cattle, esp^i- 
ally in the story of his connection 
with Admetus ; founder of cities 
and ix)litical life— no Greek colohy 
was founded except under the 
advice of his oracle ; and as the 
god of the Sun— that is, the god 
of spiritual light. He is above 
all the god of the Dorians, whose 
iredoini nance in Greece increased 
lis influence. In Christian times 
a parallel was drawn between the 
relations of Zeus and Apollo and 
those of the first and second Per- 
sons in the Trinity. Apollo, 
though worshipped at Rome (his 
first temple was built in 430 B.O.), 
was not originally a Roman god. 
The wolf, swan, raven, hawk, cock, 
and crow were all sacred to him. 
The Apollo Belvedere, the 
most famous statue of the god, 
discovered in 1495 among the 
ruins ^ of ancient Antium, and 
now in the Vatican, Rome, is 
perhaps the noblest representa- 
tion of the human form, (See 
illustration, p. 287.), The figure 
is fully seven feet high, and for- 
merly held a bow in trie left hand, 
which, with the right fore arm, 
was rastored by Montorsoli, a 
pupil of Michael Angelo. The 
statue is supposed to be a Roman 
copy of a bronze votive statue at 
Delphi, probably dating from the 
3rd century B.o. 

ApollOt a British second-class 
cruiser, launched 1891 ; commem- 
orates the capture of the ApoUon 
from the French by Anson off 
Finisterre (1747). In the British 
service the name is associated with 
Rodney’s victory off St. Vincent 
(1780), Egypt (1807), capture of the 
Merino8{lS\2), and China (1842). 

Apollo of Rhodes. See Colos- 
sus OF Rhodes. 

Apollodorus. (i.) Greek 
painter, bom in Athens (fl. B.o., 
400). He is considered as the in-^ 
ventor of chiaroscuro^ for he was 
the first to succeed in blending 
tones and in handling light and 
sh*ade. (a.) Greek poetl300-W 
B.C.), bom at Carystus in Eubcea, 
writer of foity-seven comedies, 
two of which were borrowed by 
Terence, who fully i^ecognised his 
gre«.t merits. (3.) A Greek gtam- 
manan of Athens (fl. e. 140 B,C. ) ; 
wrote tnany worksi all lost ex- 
cept the BmiaBi^ a systematic 
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aooount of the myths and lefireada 
of Greece as far as the time of 
Thoaeua. The work is of great 
value as a mythological commen- 
tary to the Greek Tx)ets. It has 
been edited by Heyne (1808), 
Clavier (with French trans. 1805), 
in Muller’s Fragi/ienta Historic 
corum Grcecorum (1841), and by 
!^kkor (Teubner Series, 1854). 
(4.) Apollooohus of Damascus, 
architect in Rome during the 
rei^ of Trajan and Hadrian, 
designed and erected the Forum 
Trajani and its famous column. 
He also built a bridge across 
the Danube, remains of which 
can still be seen near the town of 
TumU'Sevorinu, Roumania. He 
is the author of a book about war- 
machines, entitled Pdioroetica^ 
republished in Wescher’s Polior- 
oHique dec Greec (1807). He was 
exiled and killed m 129 by order 
of Hadrian. 

Apoilonla. (i.) An important 
ancient town in Illyria, not far 
from the mouth of the Aous R, 
(modern Voyutsa), 7 m. from the 
sea. It was founded by the Co- 
rinthians and Coroyreans, and in 
Roman times was famous as a 
place of loarning, the Emperor 
Augustus and Msconas among 
others having studied there, (a.) 
Ancient town of Thrace, a colony 
of Milesia; it held a famous statue 
of Apollo, which was carried to 
Rome by M. Luoullus in 72 b.o. 

Apollonius. ( I . ) Pkro^us (3rd 
century b.o.), known in his own 
age as the *great geometer,’ was 
bom at Perga in Pamphylia. lie 
passed his life in Alexandria, in 
the ^hools of the successors of 
Euclid, at the time when the 
Ptolemies iv, and v. were kings 
of Egypt. Of his many books, 
only tno magnum opus on conic 
sections and the De Sectione Mali- 
onu have coine down to us. The 
work on conics contains nearly 
^9 theorems, many of them orig- 
inal. Apollonius was the first to 
make use of the terms 'ellipse’ 
and ' hyperbola,’ and was the dis- 
coverer of many important quali- 
ties of ourvas. See Heath’s Apol- 
loniuc of Perm (1890). The chief 
editions are by Halley (1710) and 
Heiberg (1891-3). (2.) Rhodius 
(c, 240-180 B.C.), bora at Alexan- 
dria, was famous both as poet and 
scholar. He taught rhetoric at 
Rhodes. Returning to Alexan- 
dria, he succeeded Eratosthenes 
as chief librarian of the Great 
Library. His only surviving work 
is an epic poem in four Ixioks, 
the Argonautica, describing the 
adventures of the Argonauts. It 
is the work of a scholar, a learned 
epic as contrasted with the natu- 
ral epic of Homer ; but it main- 
tains a high level of style, and is 
lemarkable for its treatment of 
the character of Medea and of 
Mr love for Jason. It is, in fact, 
the first love poem of antiquity : 


Virgil imitated it freely in the 
4th Dook of hi» jEneid; a later 
Roman poet, Valerius Flaccus, 
copied it closely in his Argonau- 
tica; it showed the way to the 
Greek romance writers ; and may 
3 ;)erhaps be considered the re- 
mote parent of the modem novel. 
Eds.; Text only, Merkel (Ger.), 
1854; with notes and trans., in 
Prenchjay La Ville de Mirmont, 
1^; Eng. prose trans., E. P. 
Coleridge (18^). ( 3 .) Molon, 
Greek rhetorician of the Ist cen- 
tury B.O.; studied at Rhodes; 
came to Rome, whera he taught 
rhetoric to Cicero (b.c. 88). His 
numerous works are wholly lost. 
(4.) Tyaneus ‘of Tyana’ (c. 4 
B.O.-96 A.D.), a Pythagorean phi- 
losopher. A remarkable life of 
him by Philostratus (<?. 200 a.d.) 
has come down to us. He trav- 
elled through Asia Minor, Parthia. 
and India, where he discussed 
philosophy with the Brahmins; 
then returned to Greece, and 
visited Rome. Later he went to 
Alexandria, where he encouraged 
Vespasian in his attempt to se- 
cure the imperial throne, and to 
Ethiopia. He claimed super- 
human jjowe^ and many mira- 
cles are ascribed to him —some 
^ like those of the gospels that 
it has been conjectured that his 
whole story is a fabrication, in- 
tended by its author as a rival to 
the Christian narrative. But the 
evidences of his existence are too 
strong to be disregarded. He cer- 
tainly was a man of remarkable 
powers and influence, and many 
notable sayings are attributed 
to him. None of his writings 
are extant. Bee Philostratus. 
Froudo’s Short Studies, vol. iv. 
(1878-©) may be read. ( 5 .) Dys- 
OOLOs ( * bad-tempered’), originator 
of scientific grammar; lx)ra in 
Alexandria; nourished during the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus^ 
Pius. Bekker edited his works' 
in 1817, the most notable of these 
being that On Syntax. See Egger’s 
A, Dysccle (1854) ; Lange’s System 
der Syntax des A, (1852). 

Apollonius of Tyre, a Latin 
romance of the 3rd or 4th century, 
is undoubtedly, derived from a 
lost Greek original. It contains 
the , story of Antiochus, king of 
Syria, who, in selfish , affection 
for his daughter Tarsia, keeps 
off suitors by a baffling riddle. 
Apollonius, king of Tyre, dis- 
covers the answer, but, is obliged 
to save himself by flight. An 
abridgment is included in the 
Gesta Romanorum, The earliest 
English version (1510) was made 
from the French A'ppoUyn, Hoy 
de Thire, An ancient Anglo- 
Saxon translation was printed 
by Thorpe In 1834. The story 
forms the foundation of Shake- 
speare’s Pericles (1009). See B. 
Klebs’s Die ErsOhlung von Ap, 
von Tyrm (1899). 


Apollos* a Jew of Alexandria, 
who, embracing Christianity, be- 
came noted^ first in Ephesus and 
afterwards in Corinth, as an elo- 
quent preacher of the irospel 
Misinformed at first regarding the 
ordinance of baptism, he was set 
righ^ by Aquila and Priscilla. His 
name became the rallying-point 
for one of the four parties in the 
Christian community at Corinth. 
Tradition makes him one of the 
Seventy; and Luther, followed 
by many moderns asenbes to him 
the authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. See Conybieare and 
Howson’s St. Paul^ oh. xiv. (2nd 
ed., 1850), and commentaries on 
Acts (18 ;24/.) and 1 Cor. (1 : 12). 

Apollyon, a Greek word sig- 
nifying ‘destroyer,’ employed to 
translate the Hebrew word Ahad- 
dm, represented in Rev. 9:11 as 
the angel ‘ having dominion over 
the locusts which came up from 
the bottomless pit at the sound of 
the fifth trumMt.* The name .An- 
modeus (Tobit 3 : 8) is the Greeoized 
form of a Hebrew word of similar 
meaning. He is best known as 
the antagonist of Christian in the 
Pilgrim's Progress. 

Apologetics is the science of 
the Christian apology or ‘defence.* 
It is well defined in the sub-title 
of the late Professor Bruce’s work 
{Apoloyetics^ 1891) as ‘ Christianity 
defensively stated.’ Within the 
New Testament itself, in the Acts, 
we have apolwetic elements— w'r. 
a defence of Christianity against 
the charge of being politically 
mischievous. The Christian apol- 
ogists of the early centuries, too, 
were largely on the defensive 
against the vilest charges. Since 
the close of the age of Christian 
persecution, the Christian Church 
has had to cultivate, the apolo- 
getic appeal to conviction— always 
ij^ropor method. 

>Four subdivisions may be 
named 

4 . Independently of the Chris- 
tian revelatiqpy it may be held 
-that reason, or conscience, proves 
the being of God, the existence 
of a soul, freedom of will, and 
immortality. Most Christiana 
hold that revelation presupposes 
a natural theology. Conceivably, 
indeed, Christianity mig^ he the 
first distinct self-manifestation of 
God in the world. Yet, even if 
that were tru,6, revelation must 
throw fresh light on the world 
it entered, and must gather to it- 
self something that might be called 
naturiil religion. (See Thbibm.) 

2. Passing now to the Ohristian 
revelation proper, apologetics in- 
volves the trutn of the broad out- 
lines of New Testament history. 
(Apologists have never pled|(|^ 
themselves to the existence of in- 
fallible in8piration4 ThisisBom^ 
times spoken of as historical eyt- 
denoe. But let us diatinguiiui 
qarefuUy. Historical ixmamSt 
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whether within the New Testa- 
ment or outside of it, does not 
prove the existence of a divine rev- 
elation or redemption. It proves 
only that there was such a being as 
Jesus of Nazareth, who advanced 
stupendous claims. This is at 
most a preliminary stage in the 
Christian argument. The oldest 
Christian document is 1 Thoasalo- 
nians; and the student of apolo- 

o^erof Ike Pauline Epistles, and 
the various degrees of certainty 
or uncertainty with which their 
genuineness may be asserted. But 
even in the New Testament we 
have nothing to compete with the 
gospels as affording information 
regarding Christ. Much less im- 
portant, though still of great in- 
terest^ are the questions of the 
histoncal value of the Book of 
Acts, and of the genuineness of 
the other books of the New Tes- 
tament, or the problems of Old 
Testament criticism. On all these 
historical questions the Christian 
apologist holds a ‘watching brief.’ 
He cannot for a moment admit 
Jowett’s assertion, that we know 
very little really alxmt Christ ; or 
the view of Amiel and Professor 
Percy Gardner, that Christianity 
ought to be transferred from the 
region of history to that of psy- 
chology. But t^ apologist must 
beware of straining the evidence. 
His supreme concern is the tnith ; 
and when violent attacks, like that 
of the Tubingen .Sch<x)l, have been 
repelled, he must thankfully see 
the points at issue handed over for 
treatment to disinterested science. 

3. External evidence. While 
some of the best work of English 
18th century writers belongs to 
the preceding head (Palev’s Horat 
PauUme, 1790; Lardners Credt- 
bility qf the Oottpel Hist, 1727-55), 
their typical subject is miracle, 
and the typical D(x)k is Palcy’s 
Evidences (1794). The miracles, as 
a divine s^ prove that the mes- 
sage spoken by Christ, or by His 
authonzed representatives, is to 
be received as from God. Along 
' with miracles, prophecies are also 
relied on— prwictions, miracles of 
foreknowledge. The late J. B. 
Mozley {On Miracles) represents 
the sai^ point of view. On this 
fheory.^he proper proof of Chris- 
tianity is external to its substance. 
Modem study of the Old Testa- 
ment, while making the argument 
from prophecy more important 
than ever, has made it difficult 
to say how far we can regard 
prophecy as a strictly, and teoh- 
tiioal, miraculous process, or how 
far^we can prove this to others’ 
eatiifaotion. There is less uncer- 
tainty as to the nature of alleged 
phycaoial miraoles, but their cr^i- 
bihty is much canva^ied. Some 
modem theologians, m the sup- 
posed interests of science, deny 
all mirades. Others {tg. Har- 
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hack), in the supposed interests of 
a deeper faith, exclude miracles 
fmm playing any part in the Chris- 
tian argument, it will be best to 
follow the guidance of the New 
Testament, and to assign to mir- 
acles an important yet suhxjrdinate 

f laco as evidence Of* J ohn 14 : 1 1 ). 
mpartial study will confirm the 
historicity of most of the miracles 
of the New Testament record. 

4. Internal evidence. The ap- 
peal to this form of evidence was 
mtroductxl into Great Britain by 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, and 
by Chalmers. The phrase is, 
unfortunately, ambiguous. Even 
Paley, in Hone Paulime, may be 
regarded discovering internal 
evidence in the ‘undesigned co- 
incidences* betwet3n Acts and 
Epistles. We rnemn something 
different— the evidenetj of Chris- 
tian experiemeo ; the evidence 
found in what Cliristianity is, not 
in anything ‘ external ’ to it, how- 
ever closely associated, (liothe 
and the best modern apologists re- 
gard even the Christian mira(;les, 
not as an external ‘seal,’ but a.s 
part of the revelation.) Another 
misapprehension must be guarded 
against. We ^ do rwi moan to 
transfer Christianity from liistory 
to psychology. We mean exix'n- 
ence of tlie historical Christ } and 
the topics of importance will bo 
the character and sinlessness of 
Jesus -the Gesta Christi, or llis 
influence in history— the testi- 
mony of the Christian Church 
and of Christian Ixdievers- all 
leading up tti the final evidence 
described in 2 Cor. 4 ; 6. On this 
view we cannot the truth of 
Christianity to others, or oven to 
ourselves, but we can bear witnoas 
to God’s voice. This inti^rnal evi- 
dence furnishes the projx^r and 
supreme reason for Indieving in 
Christ; while it has its rcxits in 
the conscience of every man. 

Besides Ixxiks already men- 
tioned, Bruce’s Chief Erul qf Eeve- 
latum (1881 ) may btj specially com- 
mended, and a reference may bo 
added to Row’s Manual of Chris- 
tian Evidences (1887), to Dr. 
Newman Smyth’s Old Faiths in 
New Light (new ed, 1882), and 
other IxKiks, to R. MocikinUish’s 
First Primer qf Apologetics (1900), 
to tho Apologetics of Delitzsch 
(1869), ana (trans.) of Ebrard (3 
vols. 1886-7); alsotho translation of 
Luthardt’s Apologetic Lectures on 
Fundamental Truths of Christian- 
ity (2nd ed. 1869), and other works. 
Apologia pro Vita sua, i^di- 

S 'ous autobiography by Cardinal 
owman (1864), explaining his 
ixxsition in the Oxford movement, 
and his reasons for joining the 
Roman Catholic church ; and in- 
cidentally refuting* Kingsleys 
accusation that ‘truth for its own 
sake need not bo, and on the 
whole ought not to be, a virtue 
of the Roman clergy.’ 
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Apologae (Gr.), a fictitious 
narrative um to convey moral 
lessons; it is a general term of 
which fable, parable, etc., are the 
varieties. For the differences be- 
tween apologue and allegory, see 
Allegory. One of the shortest 
and ^st examples is the scorn- 
ful Biblical apologue of the cedar 
and the tbistio (2 Ki. 14:9). In 
English literature the most note- 
worthy apologues are, perhaps, 
Robert Henryson’s Town Mouse 
and Country Mouse (16^); the 
fable of the rats and mice who 
resolved to Ixdl the cat, in Lang- 
laiid’s Piers Plowman; and the 
ajxiloguo of the Bee and the Spider 
at the commemcement of Swift’s 
Battle of the Books, from which 
last Matthew Arnold derived his 
famous phrase, ‘sweetness and 
light.’ 

Apomorphfne, Hydhochlo- 
RiDE OF, is pixxluced by heating 
morphine or (iodeine in sealed 
tulx38 with hydnxjhloric acid. It 
apiiears as small, grayish needles, 
turning tr) green in the presence 
of air and liglit. It is the moat 
powerful ana certain of all emet- 
ics, and is given os a hypodcnnic 
injection. 

Aponeurosis^ a broad, fibrous 
expansion of a tendon, attaching 
a muscle to its origin or insertion. 

Aponogeton. See Pond weed. 

, Apophysist a prominent eleva- 
tion or process of a bone which 
has no in(lejK3n(lent centre of 
()ssific4ition, btjing thus distin- 
guished fnmi an epiphysis, A 
slender apophysis is tennf3d a 
‘spine;’ plunt, a ‘tulx^rcloj’ a 
tutK^rcle with brt)ad base, a ‘tuixsr- 
asity.’ In lM)tany, a swelling under 
the oasci of the Bp<3re-case of some 
mouses. 

Apoplexy, the state of insen- 
sibility caused by the rupture of 
a cerebral vessel, or the block- 
ing of one by an emlwlus. The 
term apoplexy is di.su.s(3d by mod- 
f3rn writers; the disease is de- 
acrils*d as cerebral haHmorrlmge, 
cerebral effusion, and so on. The 
predisposing conditioiiH which 
j)r(xliif;e lesions in the bkxxi- 
vessels of the brain are usually 
connected with kidney diseases, 
al)ust3 of alcohol, syphilis, and the 
df?generati(jn of blood-vessels in 
advanced life. Violent muscular 
exertion, mental excitement, or 
anything that throws an increased 
strain upon degenerated vessel 
walls, may cause a rupture. An 
apoplectic seizure is often pre- 
ceded by premonitory symptoms, 
such as giddiness, loss of memory, 
hesxlnche, tingling in some part 
of the body, or some local loss of 
muscular power. The attack is 
mon3 or less sudden iii its onset. 
The patient may fall down sud- 
denly, utterly motionless and un- 
conscious ; or he may feel powor- 
lessness and lethargy slowly creep- 
ing over him. The blow may fall 
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ohiofly on tho mental faculties, or 
it may bo felt most in the muscles 
and m tlie nerves of sensiition. 
The patient may <lie at once, or 
ho may n^cover, with impaired 
jiowers. The (extent of i)crmunent 
paralysis sometimes cannot bo 
dotennined for some we'oks aftcir 
an attack. Witli sliifht h3sions it 
may pass off entirely. Tlu*re are, 
iiowev^n', siH’oral other conditions 
with which apoplexy may f)J‘ con* 
f()und(d: for instance, <lriinkeii- 
1 HHS, other narcotic poisoniu^f 
[r.ff. I)y opium), epilepsy, syne-oi)e 
or faiutiuu, and uriBinic (ionyul* 
sions, all have their jiohits of liko- 
ncH-i. Une(|ual pupils are stronjf 
evidence, in favour of apoplexy. 

TirMuinit. — After an attack 
absolute stillness is noedexl in 
bod, with the h<^;ul a little* rais(3(l, 
and with hot Ijottles to tlie fesit if 
they are tudd, blister to the nape 
of the neck, and ice to the liejwl if 
tlie face shows much tiiish. Stiiriu- 
laTits should n()t he >?iv(‘n unli^ss 
the pulse is failinj;, and then only 
in small (luantitit^s. Crot(»n oil or 
calomel is often j^iven as a pur^fe. 
if th(j pulse is strouK (Sif>u>rh ; and 
venesection is also usc^d, to lower 
tho blood pressure. 

Apqsiopesis ((xr.), an abru])t 
breakiuif away fr<)ni a simttmci*, 
and leaving it unfinished, for the 
saki? of trroater (df(,‘et. 

Apospory, Heo Frux. 

Apostasy, originally a .soldier’s 
desertion in war; later, in early 
Ohristiiui times, the desertion or 
nor version from tlu^ true, faith, 
Christian cx)nduet, and the disci- 
pline of chui’c:h or order. 

A posteriori. See A ruroiiT. 

Apostle (Gr. ‘ambassador’-* 
not merely the virAncimei' Isit also 
the rf'.prcscritfUi re of the s<*iid(3r) 
was th«^ name applied by .ft'sus 
to those disci])l(*s whom He spe- 
cially commissioned to pniach tho 
gospel and heal tho sick. They re- 
ceiviid a si^cond oonimission after 
the resurrection (Matt. 2S ; I'.)). 
Tlieir names are foun<l in ^latt. 
10, Afark 3, Luke fJ (see also Acts 
1); note that Simon Zelot(\s and 
Simon the Canaanite denote tlm 
same, individual, while .ludas (not 
Iscariot) seems to be the Tjebbjcijs 
(Thaddeus) of other lists. Their 
nuinber, twelve, corresponding to 
the twelve tribes of Israel, does 
not seem, after Christ’s departure, 
to have l)i*eu rogardiMl as fixed ; for 
though Matthias was elef!t<Kl to 
fill th(i i>la'H3 of Judas ( Acts I ; 20), 
then'by maintaining tlie sat^nxl 
number intact, we find latnr that 
the name apostle is applied to 
Paul, lJai7ial)as, James the Lord’s 
brother, and evoi to an Androni- 
cus jind a Junias in Rome (Rom. 
Kh 7). The nnalifications for the 
omco weix} -{l) having aeon the 
Lord (.Acts 1:22, 1 Cor. 9:1); (2) 
po3sessi( m of tho signs of an apostle 
(2 Cor. 12 : 12) ; and (3) inspiration 
and a direct call from above (John 
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16:13; 1 Cor. 12:28). To tho 
aiKMtloH alone seems to Imvo bo- 
longtHl the iwvver ordain (Acts 
6; 6); while, as irgards the de- 
termination of tlisputed ix)ints of 
doctrine and practice, the decision 
of those msident in ♦lerusalem 
was evidently regarded as of ijar- 
aniount autimrity (Acts 15). In 
tlieir aiSKstolic lalxmrs their field 
was the world. »Seti Jiiglitfoot’s 
Comm, on Galntiam ( Kith t*d. ISliO). 

Apostle Jug, a stonewan* jug 
with or without a lid, and with 
the images of the tvvelve apostles 
in relief all round it. This was 
much in vogue in tlui 16th and 
17th ci‘nturies,—Ai’o.sTLE Spoons, 
.spoons which bs’iiiinated in an 
image of one of the apostles, 
usually mad(* in sets (*f thirteen. 

Apostles, Teacuino op the 
Twelve, iiijo Didaimie. 

Apostles* Creed. See Cheeos. 

Apostles’ Days, the days on 
which th(} memories of tlu^ several 
a|X)stles are six^cially <3el«*brat(!d 
by the chun^h— r.f/. Matthew on 
Se])temlK;r 21 ((ireek Church, 
NovenilMT 16); John, Dej-cMiiIu'r 
27 (Greiik ( Jiurch, Septcmlwr 2f)); 
Peter and Paul, Juno 29; Thomas, 
December 21 (Gns^k Cliurcli, 
OctolxT 6); Philip and Janus, 
Alay I (Greek Church, OctobiudO; 
Simon (the (’ansuuiitr*) and tlude, 
()ctolK3r28; Bartlioloniow, August, 
24 (GnH?k Cliureh, August 25); 
Andrr'W, No vein her. ‘{6; Nlatthias, 
February 24 (Greek (-liurch, Au- 
gust 9); James, the .son of Zi'lxi- 
(lee, July 25 (Greek Church, 
April 30). 

\ Apostles* Islands, in Wiscon- 
sin, IT.S. A., a cluster of 27 islands, 
area 125,000 acres, in Lake Supe- 
rior, covered with valuable tiiii- 
Iwr. The .Icsuits have several 
mission stations hero. 

Apostolic Acts, Apoi’UYphal 
Books ok. In the early Chris- 
tian centuries, from the 2iid oii- 
>yards, there arose an extensive 
literature puriMirting to set forth 
the la j Kan’S of the ainistles. Much 
of this fantastic Work is attrib- 
uted to one Jauicius, who, accord- 
ing to the Latin version of tho 
GoApel of NioodemuA^ was the son 
of the aged Sinuxm, and wliose 
name boixs a eonvc'nwmt resem- 
blance to that of Luke (Lucas), 
the writer of Acts. At first the 
church was content simply to 
repudiate and eoudenm them ; 
but as this did not suffice to 
l)ut (IcAvn the evil, it adppti'd 
the iiigonions, if rather ixinlou.s, 
(nmrse of submitting them to 
an orthodox mxjnsion, so that, 
from Ixiing the credentials of her- 
esy, tliey became the religious 
‘chaplxioks* of the faithful. Ac- 
conling to their contents, these 
documents were known as acts 
( /mums or cunta), travels ( period oi 
or itinera), miracles {thaumageU 
or miraciUa), or martyrooms {nutr- 
turion or passio). Many of these 
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Acta have disappeared ; of those 
that have survived, the following 
7 “attached to the name,sof the yar- 
ious apostkis— is a fairly full list. 

Petek. "Jfariyrmw Petrif Acta 
^Petri cum Sinmie in Latin, also 
a Martyriuyi in Greek— all of 
Gnostic origin ; the Acta Petri et 
Pauli and the Ptmio Petri ti Pauli 
(G r. ) are Christian redactions. T n 
tlicse ix’ciir the famous Quo Vcidis 
legend, and the disputes of Peter 
with Simon Magus ; cf. the Clm- 
entine Hovii/ics (see Clement). 
The interrelation of these writ- 
ings is a ijcrplexing subject ; s(H) 
Lipsius, Apoc. ApostelgcAchichteu 
118K1 ‘H)), vol. ii. 

Paul. Besidi's the abovo-citixl 
yirorks whieli refer to Paul, there 
is (he notcAvorthy Acts of Pan! and 
Tkfkla, known also as the 
tijrdoui of St. Thrkfa, an original 
Gnostic work, ascrilied by Ter- 
tulliaii to a presbyter of Asia who 
was (lepostid for liis forgery. In 
its orthodox form it enn Ixi traersl 
to the Itli century. It narrates 
the adventures and snffi5rings of a 
virgin, ’I’heklaof lc,oninm, ae(»n- 
y(‘rt «»f Pu-ul. There are veixions 
in Syriac, Araliic, Ktbiopic, and 
Slavonic. See Scblaii, des 

P. V odder TIi. (1877). 

An I )kk w and M A'miEW. - A 
ln)ok of .4r^r, wliieJi relates that 
Matthew, while labounng in tlie 
country of the Anthropophagi 
((cannibals), was cafil-ured, then 
rescued by Andrew, wlio over- 
whelmed tho (dty with a flixxl. 
Thc're are also Acta of Andrew 
and Parti lolomew in Kthiopic; 
and in Greek am I (’ontic, Acts 
and Martyrdom i){ Matthew, from 
wliicli have s])riing most of tho 
later tnuHtiuns about Mattiiew. 

TiroMAS.-- 1 1 is Acta, originally 
Gnostic, by Jxincius, narrate the 
labours of Tlionias in India; also 
a VaHAio Thouuv and Miracnta 
Thovia i)i tlieOth cimtury in Latin. 

Thadd.kus (Loblxpiis or Judas, 
not Iscariot), called Addai in 
Syriac, - in Grei'k of the 5th 
century, wliit^ g(X\s back to the 
Syriac Dodnne of Addai, and 
cjoiitaiiis tho spurious correspon- 
dence Vietween Ji'sns and Abgar, 
prince of Edes.sa. See edition by 
Philipps, in Syriac, with English 
trans. (1876). 

Phuap.— Philippi in vari- 
ous Greek recensions, and one in 
Syriac ; also a Passio Philippi. 

James. — The Martyrdom of 
James in Greek ; in Latin as tho 
PuMto Jacohi Majoris. 

John. — His Aciajiro mentioned 
by Eusebius, Epiphanius, and 
Augustine -fragmeiitsTclating his 
miracles, exile, and death. There 
are also a Hintoria Joaiinis (Syr.), 
VirtufcH, Passio, and Vita, See 
under names of tho various apos- 
tles ; and for literature, the end of 
arti(3lo Apocrypha'. e.specially the 
works hy Lipsius, Bonnet, Malan» 
and Wright. 
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ApostoUo Fatbers 

Apostolic Fathers, a luimo 
applied to th<j autlnu’s of an im- 
portant KTOup of writings dating 
man the transition period be- 
tween the apostles proiK)r and 
the theological ai)ologists of tlie 
2ncl century A.J). Those usually 
included under the term are 
(.Ueineiit of Rome (/. and II, 
Ar’p«.), Hennas (Sfu'iihcrd), liar- 
nabas (Kp.\ Ignatius and 

l\)lyeari) {Ivp. to Philtppians), 
But the aosignation, so used, 
is arbitrary. See Donaldson’s 
Apoatolio Fathers (1874) ; Mdl- 
l(^r*8 Church Hi star u, i. 108/.: 
and article's in this lK)ok on all 
names given above. Editions, 
(Si'bhardt, llarnack, and Zahn 
(1870 ff.\ smaller issue, 11)01); 
K. 11. Eunk (l‘.)t)J); (Mark’s Antc- 
Niccne Christian. Lihravn. 

Apostolic Majesty, title of the 
kings of Hungary, conferred by 
PojMj Sylvi'ster II. (00!) lOOIl) uik)u 
the iirst (Oiristian king, Stepluui 
I., for Ids zeal in converting the 
Hungarians. Pope < Oenient xiii. 
riK^ontiruKHl it in HfxS to Maria 
Tlieresa and lier suc-cesst >rs. 

Apostrophe, (i.) A grain- 
mati<;al sign (*) denoting the 
omission of a Itdter or letti^s in 
a word— r,//. ne’er, don’t. Jn the 
gi'idtivo singular of nouns it is 
used to indicate the supim'ssion 
of the Vowel in the ol<i t(‘rndna- 
tion es- e,tj, son’s in pla(;t; of 
sones. Tlie apostniplie in the 
genitive iilurul (as in sons’) has 
no etymological jnstilieation. (2.) 
A rhetorical figure of sjieecli by 
wddeh the siM'aker addresses his 
remarks diivctly to the object of 
them. A mon'. intense form, in 
which tln^ speaker actually seenis 
to sec the ()b.i(H-t addressed, is 
tcniicd ‘vision.’ 

Apothecary, a medioRl practi- 
tioTier (if low(*r grade th.an a phy- 
sician < if a surg(?on. A i lotheca ries 
are distinguished fniin (diemists 
in that they niay pri'scrilx* drugs, 
wijilo (du'inists may only coni- 
iK>und them. Tliey arc govenx’d 
by the Aijotlitraries Acts, 181f> 
and 1874, which prohibit, under a 
penalty of £**20, any piu'son froin 
practising as an apotlun-ary in 
England or Wales unless ho holds 
a c:ortific.alx3 from th(i AiKithe- 
caries’ Society of London, or the 
Apothecarie.s Hall in Ireland. 
Uncertificated ajx^theearies can- 
not rec()Vt;r any charges by law. 
See also Mepical Pkaotitionek. 
For aix)thc^caries’ measure.*-, see 
Weiohth and Measukem. 

Apothegm, or Apophthegm 
(Gr; ‘from a word’), a short, 
pithy, and sente.ntioiia saying, 
as difttingnishod from a maxim, 
which is a truth useful for practi- 
cal guidance in life, and from an 
aphorism, which contains a .statc*- 
rnent of some abstract truth. The 
most famou.s collection in ‘ our 
literatui'e is Bacon’s Apophthegrns 
NewayvdOtd{m^), 


Apotheosis, the deifi(!ation of 
mortals. Origiiuiting in ancestor- 
worship, its later dcvelo])ment 
among the higher races, tus tlui 
Greeks and li<nnaus, was dut‘- to 
the desire (.»f iikui in xiower to add 
divine attributes to their honours. 
'J’lms, Julius Cies.y caused his 
statue to be worshipijed in every 


extends fi’um 8.E. Canada in a 
H.w. direction through tlu' UnitHl 
States as far as N. G(*orgia and 
Alabama, u distance of some 1.300 
m., through New Englan(l, New 
York, New Jersey, Biuuisylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, W. Virginia, 
K(‘iiiucky, Tennessee, N. Caro- 
lina, Alabama, and Georgia. 



Roman temple. Augustus was 
deified in every city of thi'eniiiire 
except Rome, and bis .siuxs'ssors 
claimed deification as tlx'ir right. 

Appalachians, the (uist(*rnniost 
mountain system of N. Annuica, 
fM^parating the basin of tlic^ Missis- 
sippi from the .streams flowing 
directly into the Atlantic. It 


The average elevation may l)e 
giv(‘n at alxiut 2,000 ft. T1 k 3 inoro 
nil IK >rtant ranges are the Adircm- 
(hwiks of N«‘w York (highest sum- 
mit, Mt. Marcy, 5,344 ft); the 
1V!oni(? Range? and tlu? Berk- 
shire Hills of Massachusetts; the 
Green Mts. of Vermont (Killing- 
ton Peak, 4,241 ft); the White 
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Mts. of New Hampshire, culmi* 
nating in Mt. Washington 
ft.); the Blue Ridge, stretching 
8 . from Maryland, and rising to 
4000 ft. at Stony Man and the 
Beaks of Otter, midway across 
Virginia, and broadening m N. 
Carolina into a plateau that bears 
irregular ranges such as the Great 
Smoky Mts. and the Black Mts.. 
the latter having Mt. Mitchell 
(6,711 ft.), the highest point E. of 
the Rookies. The Alleghany Mts. 
are three parallel ranges s. of 
New York, and their name is 
often applied to the Appaladiian 
system as a whole. The Cum- 
berland Range is separated from 
the S. Appalachians by the head- 
waters of the Tennessee. The 
White and Green Mts., the Berk- 
shire Hills, and the Adirondacks 
are health resorts. West of the 
Blue Ridge is the Appalachian 
valley, known as the Shenandoah 
valley in N. Virginia, and tho 
Tennessee valley farther s. 

The rocks of the Alloghany- 
Cumberland plateau are of Car- 
boniferous age,^ and coal of bi- 
tuminous quality is found in 
abundance from Pennsylvania to 
Alabama, while petroleum and 
natural gas are obtained in vast 
quantities. See B. WillLs, ‘The 
Northern Appalachians,* and 
Hayes, ‘The Southern Appalach- 
ians,* in Tke Phymmniphy of the 
United States (1^). 

Appalachian Tea, also known 
as UAKOLiNA Tea and Bi.aok 
'Drink, a mixture of leaves of 
two N. American plants, Prinos 
iflaher and Vilmmum cassinoidcs^ 
18 used as a substitute for tea. 

Appanage, more correctly 
Apanage, originally, in French 
feudal law, grants made to tho sons 
of the sovereign for their support, 
such as lands or feudal superior- 
ities ; these, in the absence of male 
issue, reverted to the crown. In 
Scotland the term was applied to 
the patrimony of the king^s eldest 
son. Since the Union (1603) the 
Duchy of Cornwall, supplemented 
by money granta is the appanage 
of the Prince of Wales. 

Apparitions. Sue Pbyohical 
Rbsbabch. 

Appeals. ( I.) House op Lords. 
As a tribunal of appeal the con- 
stitute n of the House of Lords is 
regul; id by tho Appellate .Juris- 
diction Ac^ 1876 and 18^. At 
least three Lords of Appeal must 
attend at the hearing of a case. 
Lords of Appeal are tho Lord 
Chancellor, the four Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary, and peers 
of Parliament who hold or nave 
held high judicial office. Other 
peers are not excluded, but by 
oustom they neither attend nor 
VoifiL In the case of Biadlaugh 
V. Clarke, in 1882, Lord Denman, 
a lay pwr, voted with tho minor- 
ity. The House of Lords may 
ait to hear appeals during a pro- 


rogation of Parliament, and also 
during a dissolution if authorized 
by the King under the sign-man- 
ual. Appeals lie from the Court 
of Appeal in England, the Court 
of Session in Scotland, and the 
Court of Appeal in Ireland. They 
are brought by petition to have 
an order or judmnent reviewed by 
the King in Parliament. Eng- 
lish and Irish appeals must be 
brought within a year, and Scotch 
appeals within two years. After 
tho hearing the theory is that the 
Lords debate tho question and put 
it to the vote, but the speeches 
made are judgments. If the 
bouse is eoually divided, the judg- 
ment of the court below stands 
affirmed, and no costs are given. 

( 2 .) The Privy Council. As 
an api)elhite tribunal, the Privy 
Council acts through the J udicial 
Committee, constituted under an 
Act of 1833, as amended by later 
acts. Tho fjommittee consists of 
Privy Councilloi -8 who hold or 
have held high judicial office, and 
two other rrivy Councillors (in 
1903 Lord Hobhoiise and Lord 
James of Hereford). In atldition 
thi^re may be two paid mi^mliers 
who have been judges in India or 
the colonies; and, by an Act of 
1895, tho judges of tho self-govern- 
ing colonies Ixjcoine memocirs if 
they are made Privy Councillors. 
They must not exei^ five. In 
1897 tho Chief-.] ustices of Canada, 
Capo Colony, and S. Australia 
were in this way made memlxjrs 
of the J udicial Coniinitteo. Ap- 
Iieals lie from India and nil the 
colonies. The comrnitt(?o also 
hears aiipcuils in c^^rtain ecclesi- 
astical eases (see Public Wou- 
BHiP Regulation), and appeals 
under tho Naval Prize Acts. 

(3.) The Court op Appeal (in 
England). This court consists of 
the Lord Chanctdlor, the Lore! 
Chief -.Justice of England, the 
Master of the Rolls, the President 
of the Probate Division, and five 
Lord Justices of Apixjal, but no 
judge may hear on appeal a case 
in which his own decision is under 
review. The Court of Appeal 
generally sits in two courts, tho 
Master of the Rolls presidio in 
Court No. 1 . and the senior Lord 
Justice in Court No. 2. Appeals 
must be heard by three judges at 
least, unless the parties consent 
to a hearing by two judges; but 
interim or interlocutory orders 
may be made by^ two judges, and 
interim orders in the vacation by 
one judge. The court hears all 
wpeals from the High Court of 
Justice, from tho Palatine Courts 
of Lancaster and Durham, and 
from the Liverpool Court of Pas- 
sage, and all appeals in lunacy 
and bankruptcy proceedings, and 
in lustration oases and election 
petitions. There is no appeal in 
criminal oases, except on points 
of law, where these is an appeal 
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to the Court for Crown Cases Re- 
served. By certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment an app^l is either forbid- 
den, or omy allowed by special 
leava~-€.flr. election appeals and 
appeals from the Court of Passajs^e. 
Ine court may review a, finding 
of fact as well as a decision on 
a point of law ; but it is naturally 
reluctant to reverse the findings 
of fact of a judge who has seen 
the witnesses, and when a case 
has been tried by a jury, if the 
court thinks tho verdict is against 
the weight of^ the evidence, tho 
usual course is to order a new 
trial. The court may. but seldom 
will, admit fresh evidence on ap- 
peal. It has absolute discretion 
as to costs. 

( 4 .) Divisional Courts. These 
courts consist of two judges of 
the High Court, either of the 
King’s Bench Division or the Pro- 
bate Division. They hear prac- 
tically all appeals from quarter 
sossioiis, county court^ and 
other inferior courts, but in some 
cases leave to appeal must be 
given by the inferior court; and 
an agreement not to appeal is 
binding on the parties to a county 
court action. An apiieal from a 
divisional court (but only by 
leave of that court) lies to the 
Court of Appeal. 

(5.) Quarter Sessions hear 
apixmls frr^m all courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction when imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine 
is the sentence (see Sessions). 

( 6 .) In Scotland, besides the 
final apixjal to tho House of Lonls, 
there is an amieal— ( 1 .) From the 
Outer to the Inner House of the 
Court of Session. It is by rcjclaim- 
ing note, and lies from all inter- 
locutors of tho Lord Ordinary, 
though in some coses kmvo is 
required. ( 2 .) From the sheriff 
court to the Court of Session 
when the value of tho case exceeds 
£25, and the interlocutor appealed 
against is one (fisting process, or 
giving interim decree for money, 
or disposing of the whole merits 
of the case. An appeal also lies 
to have a case tried by a jury, 
and in some cases to nave the 
process removed. The appeal 
may be either from the sheriff or 
direct from the sheriff-substitute. 
(3.) From the sheriff-substitute to 
tho sheriff -principal in many 
cases under the Sheriff Courts 
Act. (4) To the High .Court of 
Justiciary from all inferior courts 
of criminal jurisdiction when a 
question of law is involved. ( 5 .) 
To the Circuit Courts of J ustioiary 
from inferior courts in criminal 
cases not involving death or de- 
membration (generally offences 
under special statutes); and in 
civil oases up to £26.^ ( 6 .) To 
quarter sessions from special and 
MttysessionB. There is no appeal 
from the High Court of J usticiary 
to the House of Lords. 
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defendant, if he means to defend 
the action, must deliver a * mem- 
orandum of appearance’ at the 
central ofiiqe or the supreme court 
or the district reff^try, as the case 
may be, sayingr^ 'Enter an appear- 
ance for A. B. in this action,’ and 
containing the name of his solici- 
tor, etc.; and notice of the ap- 
pearance must be given to the 
plaintiff. Tliis procklure is sub- 
stituted for the old form requir- 
ing the defendant to appear in 
person, (a.) In philosophy. See 
Phenomenon. 

Appellants, or Lords Appel- 
lant, the name given to Thomas, 
Duke of Gloucester, uncle of 
Richard ii., and his associates, 
the Earls of Derby, Arundel, 
Notti^ham, and Warwick, who 
in 1387-8 ‘appealed* of or im- 
peached for treason the king’s 
advisers, notably De Vore and 
De la Pole (Suffolk). They con- 
trolled the delibGrations and 
shaped the vindictive action of 
the ‘Merciless* Parliament of 
l,m In. May 1389 Richard de- 
clared himself of ago, and ca- 
mblo of governing ; and in 1397 
he suddenly seized the appel- 
lants, i,€, Warwick, Arundel, and 
Glouctjster, of whom the first- 
named was imprisoned, the sec- 
ond executed, and the third died 
in prison, probably by violence. 

Appendant and Appurten- 
ant. These w'ords.are applied 
to incorporeal hereditaments. A 
right is appendant when it is 
attached by implication of law 
and is suitable to a holding: e.g, 
common appendant is a right of 
common attaching to arable land. 
Advowsons can be appendant to 
a manor, common ot turbary to 
a house, lands to an office. A 
right that is apix^ndant can only 
be created by prescription, while 
a right which is appurtenant may 
be created by grant or prescrip- 
tion. See Appurtenances and 
Incorporeal Chattels. 

Appendicttlaria. a minute 
tunicate, often found in peat 
abundance at the surface of the 
sea. It is free-swimming, and 
periodically forms and throws off 
a delicate investment , which is 
carried about by the animal. The 
special iMinl of interest is that the 
large tail contains a distinct, per- 
sistent notochord and a dorsal 
nerve cord, structures which occur 
in the larvse only of the sedentary 
asoidians, and are a proof of 
the vertebrate affinities of those 
remarkable animals. The little 
appendiculariais, inconsequence, 
often regarded as a permanently 
larval form. 

Appendix and Appendicitis. 

The appendix vermiiormis is a 
idender, round, tapering process 
given off from and opening into 


the inner and back part of the 
cwcum, near the ileo-cfccal valve 
in the human intestine. It is 
usually in. long, though it 
varies greatly; its diameter is 
about equal to that of d goose 
quill. It is a inidimentary organ ; 
hence its vitality is low, and it is 
liable to inflammation (apiiendi- 
citis). Appendicitis occurs at all 
ages, mast fi^uently between 
twenty and thirty. It is startcfl 
most commonly hy the irritative 
action of substances paasing 
through the l^w^el. It may be 
acute or chronic, with conseement 
ulceration and perforation, lead- 
ing to peritonitis and various 
complications, n^sulting from the 
spread of inflammation to neigh- 
bouring organs. The usual symp- 
toms are pain and tenderness. 
The temperature usually rii^ 
in very sewere cases reaching 
KHMOT)''; it is randy normal. 
With early care recovery is the 
rule ; but recurrence is common, 
and neghict may easily lead to 
complications, such Jis peritonitis, 
followed by death. The treatment 
of slight case^ taken in hand 
early, consists in rest for the part, 
ensured by fluid diet limited in 
quantity, opiates to ease the pain 
and to restrain the muscular 
spasm of the IkiwcI, with ik)u1- 
tices. Early operative treatrnont 
for removal of the apimndix is 
necessary if the inflammation 
proves uncontrollable. The criti- 
cal illness of King Edward yii. in 
1902 was a form of appendicitis. 
See BriL Med, Jmir.. Sept. 21, 
1901. 

Appenzeil, canton in n.e. of 
Switzerland. Its name (Abbatis 
Cellii) indicates its former posst^s- 
sion by tlie abbots of St. Gall. 
In 1401 and 1405 the victorias of 
Vogelinaeck and the Stoss freed 
it from. the rule of the abbots; 
in 1411 it became an ally, and in 
1513 a full member, of the Swiss 
Confjjdoration. In jK)7, owing to 
religious disputes, it was divided 
into half cantons— Inner Rhodes 
(cap. Appenzell ; pop. (1900) 4,574) 
being Romanist ^ and pastoral, 
and Outer Rhodes (cap. Trogen) 
Protestant and industrial. Inner 
Rhodes (in which rises Mt. Sentis, 
8,210 ft., the culminating point of 
Appenzell) has an area of 01 sq. 
m., of which o6i sq. m. are pro- 
ductive; pop. (1900) 13,499. Outer 
Rhodes has an area of 1001 sq. m., 
of which 98 sq. m. are productive ; 
pop. (1900) to, 2S1. Both halves 
are practically entirely German- 
speaking, and have preserved 
their primitive democratic assem- 
blies, which meet annually. Many 
spots in Inner Rhodes are resorted 
to in summer for the whey cure ; 
while in Outer Rhodes the muslin 
and cotton industry is the chief 
occupation. The largest town in 
the canton (Outer Rhodes) is 
Heriaau ; pop. (1900) 13,497. 


Apperc^tlon, a term intro- 
duced by Leibniz to denote ^r- 
ception of which we are conscious 
as distinguished from the multi- 
tude of ][)erceptions which pass 
without any notice. This use of 
the word forms a point of de- 
parture for two later modes of 
usage^-^l) the logical or Kanti^, 
in which the term ‘synthetic unity 
of apperception ’ signifies the log- 
ical unity of all knowledge, the 
principle that all partial know- 
ledges must be coherent-“t..e. must 
lie capable of taking their place 
in a single system ot knowlrage ; 
(2) the psychological usage, in 
which the term ‘apperception’ 
signifie-s the process of. mental 
assimilation, the process in which 
a new presentation receives sig- 
nificance by virtue of being re- 
ferred to already existing know- 
ledge- -e.cr. certain motions^ of a 
flag In^come a signal for one who 
knows the code. By sonie psy- 
chologists apperception is us^ 
as equivalent practically to atten- 
tion. 

Apperley, Charles James 
(1779-1843), English writer on 
sport ; contributed ixipular ar- 
ticles to The Sporting Magazine 
(1821) over the name ‘Nimixsi,* 
and published ‘The Ohasci, the 
Turf, and the Road’ (in Quart 
Review^ 1827), Mc^noire of the Life 
uf John Mutton (181^7), Nimrod 
Abroad (1842), The Life of a Sports- 
man (1842, with biography 1874), 
and Hunting Reminiscences (1843). 

Appert, Benjamin Nioot^s 
Marie (b. 1797), French philan- 
thropist. who interested himself 
especially in soldiers and pris- 
oners, and in education in the 
army.. In 1822 he was convicted 
of assisting the escape of political 
prisoners, and was imprisoned. 
He travelled all over Europe, 
visiting schools, hospitals, and 
prisons, .and. publishea his oljser- 
vations in his Journal, des Prisons 
(1825-30). Besides philanthropic 
works, he wrote Dix Ans d la 
Cour du Roi Louis-Philippe (1847), 

Appianh Andrea (1754-1817), 
nicknamed ‘Tlie Painter of the 
Graces,’ a famous Italian fresco 


S iinter ; bom and died at Milan. 

e was patronized by Napoleon. 
His l)est works are a series of 
frescoes {Amor and Psyche) at 
Monza, and those in the Royal 
Palace at Milan. 

Appianus, or Appian, the his- 
torian of Rome, was b()m at Alex- 
andria, but lived in Rome from 
about 100-140 A.i). His history 
was written in Gix?ek, and gave a 
separate account of each distriot 
until it became part of the Roman 
empire. The subjects of the dif- 
ferent books were-“(l) the Kingly 
Period of Rome ; (2) Italy ; (3) tne 
Samnites ; (4) the Gauls : (6) Sicily 
and the other Islands; (6) Spain ; 
(7) HanniWs Wars; (8) Libya, 
Carthage, and Numidia; (9) Maoe- 
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donia ; (10) Groiico and Asia 
Minor; (11) Syria and IVthia: 
(12) Mit)iri<lat«!.s (13 21) tli« (Jivil 
Wars fivjiii Marius and 8ulla to 
Aotiiun ; (22) tlu* fluiidrod Yeai-s 
from 2 \ctiuin to VesiKisian’s Ac- 
cession, O') A.i). ; (2.‘i) Illyria; (24) 
Arabia. Only eleven I Kicks are 
extant <1 8, 11 17, and 2Ii^-vvith 
some fra^onents of the others. 
Ai)oian is merely a ctiinpiler 
from jirevious writers; lu* cannot 
claim any exc(‘llencc of style or 
historical acumen ; yet his author- 
ity for the civil wars, in tlu^ ab- 
sence of other histories, is of fjrreat 
valiUi. Editions; Text, J^deker 
(18:)2-3), Mendelssohn (1871)-S1)- 
botli German. Hee Hannak’s A. 
iind Heine Qnelkn (180!)). 

Appian Way (Eat. Via Appin), 
Italy, an ancient Htmian military 
road which comu'cted Komi! with 
Alba Loiii^a, and thence hn-l on to 
Oapua, lleneventuin, and Kruiulu- 
siutri. It was ttalliKl ‘tlu! (pieen 
of roads’ {regina eiarnm), and 
was lj(‘j^un by the censor Appiiis 
Clau/lius in Hr2 B.a Tmnujdiately 
outside Jtome it is lined with in- 
tiiresting memorials of the jiast, 
Cihief amonif which are the church 
Domiiie (luo vadis, the temple or 
rather tomb of the Deus Hedicu- 
lus, the ancient tomb known as 
the temple of Ihicchus, the cata- 
combs and the cliunih of 8t. 8(‘- 
bastian, the cireiis of Maxentius, 
the round mau.soleum of (yiecilia 
MeteJla, the tomb of M. Servilius 
Uuartus, and various other tombs, 
tlie reimted Villa (^uintiliaua, the 
tomb Known as (yasahi Rotoudo, 
the 12th (jcntury tower called 
Torr<i di S(dce, and the ruins of 
the old Latin town f)f Hovilhe. 

The new Aiipian Way runs 
from Home to Albano, parallel 
to thti aU>ve; it was made by 
Voix‘ Pius VI. in 17H(). Beside it 
stand the ruins of the basilica 
of St. Stoplien (Itli century), ami 
tlw Ac(iua Santa baths. 

Appiiif (list, and vil. on the e. 
shore Loch Tjinnlu!, Arj^yll- 
shirts Scotland, 15 nv. n. of Olxin. 
Two m. N. is the castle of Stalker, 
thoa(*atof the Stewarts of Appin. 

Apple, tlie fruit of a tree (Pyrns 
vitUitH) which ifmwswild throu^jli- 
out the British Jslc's, continental 
Kuropt! except in tin; extnane 
north, Asia Minor, and Persia. 
All cultivated varieties have Inm 
derived from the wild (or crab) 
apT)lo. Its cultivation has spread 
over tht! wliole world, (-xcept 
whei'o extremes of heat and cold 
pr(?v(‘nt its jrrriwth. In Britain 
the tree flowers in May, follow- 
inK the bloasomini^ of the pear, 
and KGuerally osc!ai)ea tlie earlier 
frosts. After the rtow’era have 
IxHjn fertilized by bees the an- 
tliors and petals fall, and the 
fleshy wepta(!lt! swells up to form 
the main part of the fruit, cnclos- 
insr the ovary, which k>come.s the 
core of the apple. At the de- 


pressed apex of a riixi apple the 
persistent calyx of tive withered 
stimls may bo seen, around a (‘.anal 
which leads down past tlm old 
tihmicnts (if many of the stannms 
to the bases of the live styles, 
which stand up freely in the 
canal. Bince iiioi*e than the pis- 
til enters into the (iomposition of 
the apple, the fruit is knowii as a 
pHnidocarp, or ‘false fruit.’ There 
are ov(M' l,.5db varieties of apples 
in cultivation. Aft(‘r num('rous 
cxiicrimeiits a coreh^ss and seed- 
less variety has been dev(‘loj)ed 
in Colorado, siH*cim(*ns of vvhieli 
reached tins country in P.MK). 



Crab Apph\ Injioirscrnre. 

1, S«'e<l ; 2, fruit; .anil 4, Bcrtiona. 


Accordinix to its u.se, the fi uit is 
cla.ssified as dc.ss(‘rt (or (‘atinj^d 
and kitchen (or co(;kinkd uppl(‘s. 
T!io tre(!S are trained as full, 
half, and dwarf standards, e.spal- 
iers, and wall t)'e»!.s. Proiiajra- 
tion is by means of .see<ls, ijrafts, 
and cuttings. 'Pins fruit was in 
(ireek mythology the symbol of 
love, lMx*,ause it was given by 
I )ionysus to Aplinnlitc ; of strife*, 
lM‘cau.st! it was an ai)i>le that 
Eris thn*w muongst tlio gu('.sts 
at the wedding of Ptdeus and 
Thetis; and of fruitfulm!ss, be- 
eausf! (tich gave goldcm apT)l(?s“ to 
Hera upon her marriage to Zens. 
The apple, further, tein]>U*(l Ata- 
lanta to kjse her ra(!e for liberty 
agaimst lliiMKnnenes; and is tia- 
ditionally kdieved to have k'on 
th(? fruit which eau.scd tluj fall (»f 
Eve ill paradis(!. In Scandinavian 
mythology ap]deH w(!r(‘ th(! fo(Kl 
of the icsir or gexls; and in Teu- 
tonic mytliology, again, tlu! a])})le 
Was the symixil of sustaining 
(mother’s) love. S(*e Eruit P'arm- 
ING ; also l)e Candolh^’s Origin of 
Gniti vakd Plant st ( W2). 

Apple of Sodom, or Dead Sea 
Apple, the' fruit c»f a trw^ said 
to grow on the sitc^ of Scxlom; 
acccirding to Josephus and other 
ancient writers, it was kviutiful 
to the eye, hut tunied to nshes 
when plucked. It is sometimes 
idontifi(*d with tlm Snfanvm So- 
domeum of N. Africa, which has 
IxMSonoua effects. 


Appleby, munic. kir. and mrkt. 
tn., on the Eden, Westmorland, 
hkigland. The castle is mainly 
of tiio 17th century, with a tine 
c*pll(H;tion of ixirtraits and an- 
tiquities. 1'he grammar sfdiool 
was founded by Elizalieth, and 
the church of St. Michael in Bpn- 
gate is siiid to be Saxon, Of im- 
jjortance in Roman tinuis, the 
town was desU‘oyt‘d by William 
(J Scotland in 1170, and was 
again laid wast(i in lli88. During 
tiio civil war it was garrisoned 
for the king by tht^ Countess of 
I’tunbrokc, but after Maraton 
Moor it fell into tlie hands of the 
J’arliament. T’op. (Bid) 1,704. 

Appleton, city of Wisconsin, 
lbs. A., at- the hxjt of Lake Win- 
neliago, !15 ni. N.W'. of Mihvaukee ; 
manufactur»\s pajier, etc. Boi). 
(1!MK)) 15,08r). 

Appleton, CiiAULEs Edward 
(1841 70), a student of philosophy, 
on which he l(‘(;tur(Ml at Oxford; 
mov(.*(l to Jiondon in 1872. He 
was fouuch'r (if The Aeadnny 
(hSO'.l), of whicli he was editor 
until his dcalli. Sec Lifr by 
John Appleton and Sayce (1881).' 

Appleton, Daniel (178.5-18411), 
American ])ublisher, founder of 
*D. Appl(!ton and Co.,’ was }x»rri 
at Haverhill, JMass, He wiait to 
N(‘w Y(>rk (1825), and b(‘gau to 
pufilisli in I8!^l. He made from 
the first a speciality of the im- 
portation of English lxH)ks. 

Appleton, Thomas Goi.d (1812- 
84)^ Am(*rican author and amateur 
jiaintcr, boni in Boston, Mass. ; 
published A Nile Journal (1870), 
Sf/rian JSiinAiine (1877), Windfall h 
(1878) in prose ; and Fadfd Leaven 
in ycrsi\ lie? is aiitlior of the wit- 
ticism, ‘GotMl Anu'ricans, when 
they die, go to Paris.* 

Appogglatura, an onwimental 
nob* 111 musical score used to 4*m- 
btdJish a. mekxly, is a sm.all note 
l>retix(‘d to a primuiial note, and 
may Ix' long or short ; in tin* latter 
eas(' it is gi'iierally teruK’d an aeei’ 
arratara, a*d has an oblicme line 
across the (md of its .stem. The 



short apTxiggiatura must lx* heard 
distinctly, but takes little a])preci- 
able time valiH' from the principal 
note. In its Tno.st common form 
the long apjxiggiatura takes half 
the value oi the note to which it 
is prefixed, unless when plactd 
k^foro a dotted note, when it is 
given two-thirds of the value ; jn 
eitluT case the long appoggiatura 
receives the accent. 

ApjMmattox Courthouse, 
vil., Virginia, IT.S.A.. 24 m. K. 
of Lynchburg. Here, on April fi, 
1865, General Lee ,and the Con- 
f(3derate army surrendered to 
Grant, and thus ended the civil 


war. 




Apponsri 

Apponyi,' Albert, Count 
Apponyi (184(5), llungariau poli- 
tician, famous for his uift of ora- 
tory, lias sat in the llunifarian 
Parliament almost continuously 
since 1872, and since 1878 has 
been the acknowledged lejjtder of 
the National Party. 

Apportionment. Periodical 
payments in the nature of in- 
come. such as rents, annuiti(\s, 
and nividends, are, under the Ai»- 
]K)rtionment A(^ts, tr('at(‘(l like 
interest on money lent, and eon- 
sidered as accruing from day to 
day, and apixirtionabk^ ac'conl- 
ingly. Thus, if A and 11 are 
successively eutitled to a certain 
income payable Quai’terly, and A 
dies btitwctiii two (juartcT days, 
the eurreut (piarter’s inconu' is 
apportione<l A’s estate 

and 11 , instead of th<i whole Ixv 
longing to 1 >, as it would by the 
(‘rnimioti law. So, if the levtTsion 
to a lease is assigned lx.'tween Uvo 
<]uart(*r days, the assignor is c'li- 
titled to thi' proiiortionate part of 
the rent which has acenu'd duo 
up to the dali* of tin* assignment, 
the remainder U'longing to the 
.assigiu'c. Again, if tlie reversion 
to part of the land leased is as- 
signed, the assignet* gets only a 
]iroportiou of the whole rent re- 
s(wv(*d by th(^ lease. 

Apposition, a grarnrnatieal 
tm'in expressing the j*(‘lation bo 
tween a nonn or a pronoun and 
an explanatory noun or noun 
clause which 'agr<‘es with it in 
ciise without being a nre(li(»at(\ 
Thus, iti the sentence, vrolin the 
smith Cjimn home!,’ the^ words 
‘the sniitli’ are in apposition to 
John. The teiideiicv in modern 
English is to regard all apjiosi- 
tional adjnncts as part <)f the sub- 
ject, and to add the iriHcctiftns at 
the end. Hemce we .say, ‘John the 
smith’s wife,’ and not ‘John’s 
wife, the smith,’ as an older wn’t(*r 
might have said, or ‘.lolin’s the 
smith’s wife,’ as a precdsian might 
contend for. 

Appraisement, in English law, 
denotes the valuation by two 
sworn licensed ‘appraisers* of 
goods taken under a distress for 
rtJiit, such apimiisement lx.*ing 
noGQsmry Ijeforo the landlord c.an 
sell th(* gcKxls. The duty jiayable 
on a k^gal amiraiscment ranges 
from 3d. for £5 or undiT, to £1 
for £500 ()r over. The cost of the 
annual lict*nsc for an aT)praiser 
is .£ 2 , aucti(meera and attorneys 
l>eing exempt. 

Apprehension. See Akuest. 

Apprentice, a prson who is 
biuna for a term oi years to serve 
a master in some trade or calling 
in which the master is bound, to 
instruct him. As the apprentice 
is usually under ago when the 
« agreement is marie, his father or 
some other iierson is mode a 
party to it to guarantee its due 
performance. The apprenticeship, 
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the term of wlncli cannot legally 
exceed seven year.s, must, if it 
is to Ijc for moit! tliaii one year, 
bo in writing. Indcnture,s /.r. 
agreements under seal -are not 
essential. The stamp on .'in ap- 
prcnticaship agreement, wiu-ther 
a premium is paid or not, is 2 s. 
(jd. ; ljut indcnturiis of parish ai>- 
])r(‘ntiecs and appriuitiecs to sea 
service are exempted. The nuuster 
can be sued for nut proiK'ily iii- 
striKrting the apprentice. lie is 
bound to iirovido an indoor ap- 
pn'iiticc with proixu* fmxl, and, 
if lie is ill, Avitli nuxlical attend- 
ance, and he is criminally rcsjion- 
sible for brciich of duty in this 
rosp<‘(t(. Ibidcr the Employers 
and Workmen A<*t, 1875, M'hiili 
only applies to workimui aiijiren- 
tices in res])ci‘t of whom a pre- 
mium of less than £25 has been 
]jaid, if a master illl reals an a])- 
prentic(‘, a magistrate m:iy orcliT 
the discharge of tla* apprentice 
and the r«‘l.urn of any pr<*niiimi 
that has Ih'cu jiaid. On the other 
hand, if the ap]m‘nti(‘e absi'iits 
hiins(df from his duties, a niagis- 
trat(‘- lias ix»wer to order him to 
perform them, aiul to imtnison 
niin for fourteen days in default 
of his so doing. And in case of 
disolK'dience on the jiart (»f the 
ai)pr<’ntic(‘, or wilful misconduct 
by (‘itlicr party, the agreement 
may lx* order«*d to Ixi cancidled. 
In the city of London, the city 
clwimlM'rlain hits eoiicurrcnt juris- 
diction as to all a.pprentic(*s, 
without regard to the amount of 
the premium. Anaiipnuitiei'ship 
agreement may, at the option of 
the parties, Ix^ Uu'minatod by 
mutual agreement, by the deatli 
of either master or apprentice, 
a master’s Imiikruiitcy or relin- 
quishment of his trade, the cv- 
piratioii of tin* t«*rm agrixxl upon, 
or the coming of agt* of tlic ap- 
pr<*ntice; but an npim'ntici? wlio 
drx's not rcimdiate liis indentures 
on coming of age will lx* held to 
have <*onfirmcd them. ,Tlic* ill- 
nc,ss of an .apiinuitice, if it is such 
as to iicrinancntly incapacitate 
him, would Ixi a goml dcft'iice to 
any action by the master for 
breardi of scrvici?. 'rhe agree- 
ment between master and aj)- 
ireiitice is personal, and cannot 
Hi transferred to anoth(*r. A 
master may inflict nuxleratt* cor- 
IKiral punishment on an ajuireu- 
tico wno is im<l(*r ago. Appren- 
tice's te> the Sf*.a .‘ip* governed by 
tlie Merchant Shipping Act, 18.)4. 
See yl'uxtm’x Law of Aitprcuticcs 
(18JX)). 

Approaches, in military t.'w*- 
ticH, trc'Tudics dug by an attack- 
ing Ixxly, by which th(*.y may 
advance, under cover, against a 
fortified position. 

Approbate and reprobate, 
the Scottish eouivalent of the 
English equitable doctrine of' 
election, 


Approver 
Appropriation, (i.) Ok Kc- 

ri.ESIASTlOAL Bknekk'KS, incaiis 
tlie annexing of them to the 
periHitual use of a religious house 
or ord(*r. liefoi’O the reforiiui- 
tion, livings were often appropri- 
ated to monasteries. After the 
tliHs()luli(»n, tlie iH'rsons to wdiom 
the moiuisterii*.s and their lauds 
were gninted by the king tixik 
tliost* livings also whieh had been 
apinopriaU'd to tlicm, and thus 
wcri^ calk'd lay impropriators, 
( 2 .) Ok J\\ymknt8. When a 
debtor owes dilfercnt debts to 
the same creditor, and makes a 
liavuicnt on {u-count, h(^ is en- 
titled at the time to ajipropriate 
tiu* money paid to any dcht lie 
cIkxkscs ; but if he pays the money 
generally, without making any 
ap]iropnation, then the creditor 
may .apjn'oiuiate tlu' iiaymcnt to 
till* discliargc of whiclu'Vt'r ilebt 
lie likes. Jf neither the debtor 
nor till' crcilitor makes any appm- 
priation, the law will appropriate 
tlie ])aynu‘rit, gi'iicnilly, to the 
(liscliarge of the earliest debt un- 
pjiid. Will'll a ciiriciit account is 
kept at a bank, the earliest draw- 
ing is a])propiiatcd to the earliest 
payment, ( 3 .) Ok Si;ri’LiEs. Ex- 
ci'pt sums directly charged iijion 
the (’onsolidjited Eund, such as 
judges’ salaries, no imyment of 
jHiblic money can legally be made 
w’itlioiit the express sanction of a 
vote of the House of Commons, 
The jirai'tice is to pass two (\m- 
,solidated Eund Acts encli year, 
one at the beginning of the session 
and one latiT, by which money 
for lajiTi'iit ('xjienditiiri' is author- 
i/.ed to be issued out of tlie Con- 
solidated Fund. ’rou'a.i(ls the 
end of the session the estimates 
,are introdiici'd, and the sum re- 
ouired foreaeh ]}urfM)se is Mited. 
The Ai)pro))riatn>n Act thi'ii au- 
thorizes the issue out of the (km- 
solidated Eund of the balance of 
till' money ri'quircd, and it appro- 
jiriatcs that money, and also all 
tlienioTiey authorized to be issued 
by the two Consol idati'il Eund 
Acts of the ses.sion, to the par- 
ticular st'rviccs for which it has 
been voted. 

Appropriation Ciauses, cer- 
tain clauses of jiailianu'iit.'iry 
bills, wliieli hail for their purpose 
the commutation of Irish tithes 
into a rent ehargCj the mluction 
of the numlM'i* of sineeuri's in the 
Irish Episcopal (^hurch, and the 
‘nppro]iriation ’ of the surjilus 
revenues to the education of the 
whole iH'ople. Various unsuc- 
cessful atti'infits were made from 
1833 to 1837 to earry these meas- 
ures ; in 1818 thi^y were T>assi*d. 

Approver, a legal term for- 
merly applied to one who, being 
chaiiod w'itli others with the com- 
nii.ssi(>n of a tnjasjjn or felony, 
turmxl accuser of his iicfximTilices 
in order to save himself. Scq 
KiNo’a Evidence, 



Appradmatioii 


ciently accurate for the end m 
view. Tables of logarithms arc 
approximations accurate to a cer- 
tain number of decimal plac^ 
and many equations can only be 
solved approximately. It is often 
possible to find, by plotting on 
squared paper (see Qraphs), a 
simple expression to represent 
approximately a complex mathe- 
matical expression. 

Appurtenances,, strictly, 
rights which appertain to and 
floss under a conveyance of roal 
property without being spticific- 
ally mentioned- easements. 
But the term is often loosely 
applied to those things which 
are generally enjoyed with the 
principal thing— e.t;. a grant of a 
house with its appurtenancas may 
pass the garden. See Append- 
ant and Appurtenant. 

Apraxin, (i.) Feodoil Count 
(lWl-1728), founder of the Rus- 
sian navy, was made general- 
admiral ot the navy by Peter 
the Great. He took a succe8.sful 
part in the exfiedition again.st 
Sw;eden in 1710, and in 1713 ho 
was in command of the fieet 
against Finland, and forced Swe- 
den to conclude the treaty of 
Nystad, which gave to Russia the 
Baltic provinces, (a,) Stephan 
Fbodorovitch, Count (1702-58), 
nephew of the above, fought un- 
der Miinnioh against the Turks. 
In 1767 ,he was appointed oom- 
inander-iii-chief of the army invad- 
ing Prussia, and gained the battle 
of GrossjiigeiSlorf (Aug. ^), 1757). 
Hearing of the illness of the Em- 
press Elisabeth he returned to 
Kussio, and di^ in prison while 
awaiting his trial for treason. 



Apricot in Fruit 

1. Vlowcr t a bmAIoii ot trait. 


' Apricot {Prunuc 
a ot the plum divWon 

ol the Kosaceee, supposed by De 
Candolle to be a native of China, 
although it is now natumli?.ed 
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in Syria, Armenia, and Egypt 
From its abundance in Palestine, 
Canon Tristram supposes it to 
be the apple of the Bible. The 
fruit is variable, about the size 
of a poach, single-stoned, with 
a sweet or bitter kernel (seed); 
golden or orange fleshed velvety 
skin of similar colour, with pink 
or red on the sunny side : a dis- 
tinct shallow groove runs down 
ono side. The Peman name, 
misek-misvk, is applied to the 
sweetest variety of apricot ex- 
ported from the Levant, and 
commonly known as ‘musch- 
musch/ which is often dried 
an<l rolled into (iakes. The plant 
has been grown out of doors in 
Britain for over three and a half 
centuries, .and is usually budded 
on the stocks of plum.s. Candied 
apricots come from the south of 
France. The older English name 
of ‘ apricoc.k * is reminiscent of 
the Latin name ‘early 

ri|)e.* Bee Do Oandollo’s Oriyin 
of Cultivated Plants (1872). 

April, Month of. Boo Y ear. 

April Fools* Day. Bee All 
Fools’ Day. 

A priori and a posteriori. 

The antithesis of a priori and a 
posteriori knowledge has passed 
through various modifications of 
meaning. In earlier usage it 
exiiressed the contrast between 
knowledge through causes and 
knowledge through effects ; then, 
later, the contrast betwixjn ra- 
tional and empirical knowledge. 
The Kantian uwigci connects itsfAf 
with the latter C( mti-ast. A priori 
lirinciples are for Kant those that 
are indeixindent of experience, in 
the sense that their truth is not 
proved by a collection of empirical 
instances, but is scKm to be pni- 
suppostd in the y(5ry nature of 
a connected or intelligible ex- 
xsrieneo: e.g, ‘Every event must* 
lave a caiLse’ is such a principle. 
A posteriori knowledge, on the 
other hand, must 1x5 referred to 
particular experience for its proof 
—e.g. the proposition, ‘Arsenic is 
poisonous.^ But the expression 
a priori is commonly applied to 
any knowledge which is general in 
its character, and thus independ- 
ent of particular verificatipns: e.g^. 
a, general proHr>f of the impossi- 
bility of squaring the circle makes 
it needless to examine particular 
attempts to solve the problem. 

Apron, in engineering, a cover- 
ing Duilt to protect a surface from 
the action of flowing water or 
from heavy shocks. 

Apsaras, a race of female be- 
ings in Hindu tradition who 
form attachments with the Gand- 
harvas, and bear a strong resem- 
blance to the swan-maidens and 
seal -women of European folk- 
lore, They were originally water- 
sprites. ™bably the best known 
is Urva(}i, who figures in one of 
Kalidaea’s draomi 


Aptm 

Apse* in ecoleriastical arohi- 
teoture, the easternmost portion 
of a church ; the recess at the end 
of the chancel. It is semicircular, 
or, more commonly, consists in 
plan of five sides of an octagon, 
it is supposed to represent the 
raised pmtform of the secular 
basilica or public hall; though 
others maintain that it was bor- 
rowed from the presidential plat- 
form of the meeting -room of 
the early Christian guilds. See 
Basilica. 

Apsheron (Per. ‘sweet water’), 
a peninsula at the extremity of 
the Caucasus range, jutting out 
for 30 to 40 m. eastwaras into the 
Caspian. Geologically it is com- 
jx)sed of limestone and sandy 
clay, and contains saline lakes. 
ix)truleum wells (see Baku), and 
mud volcanoes. 

Apsides, two points in the orbit 
of a planet or satellite whore the 
curvature is circular, the moving 
Ixxly thero crossing tlie major axis 
at right angles. The.se points are 
at aphelion and iierihelion, and 
the ‘lino of ajisides* is, therefore, 
equivalent to the major axis, and 
since it shifts forward through the 
effects of ixjrturbation, this anom- 
alistic year or month is longer 
than the correspond ipg sidereal 
peri(xi. 

Apsley House, at the comer 
of Hyde Park, London, was built 
by Baron Apsley, Ixird Bathurst, 
in 1785, on the site of the Iler- 
ciiW Pillars Inn mentioned in 
Fielding’s Tam Jones, and in 1820 
was presented Iw the nation to 
the Duke of Wellington, He 
resided there until 1852. ^ 

Apt (anc. Apia Julia), tn., dep. 
Vaucluse^ France, 31 m. B. of 
Avignon. It contains a cathe- 
dral (10th to 11th century), and 
has some trade in fruits, truffles, 
etc. Pop. (1901) 6,948. 

Aptera. or Aptbryoota (Gr. 
‘wingless’), a primitive order of 
insects, including those forms 
which have apparently never pos- 
sessed iwings. The absence of 
wings occurs in i^rasitio forms 
{e.g. fleas and lice), in larval forms 
[e.g. maggots and caterpillars), in 
the workersof antsand termites, in 
the females of some cockroaches, 
and ro on ; but in all these 
the life-historVj or a comparative 
study of allied insects, shows that 
the loss of wings is secondaw— 
a derived character. In the Ap- 
tera, on the other hand, there is 
nothing to suggest that win^ 
were ever present, and the insects 
remain permanently at the larval 
level. As in many larvae, the 
regions of the body, especially 
the thorax and abdomen, are not 
well marked. The Aptera are 
all small^ delicate inaeotk and are 
divided into two sttb-orders. Col- ^ 
lembola and Thysanura. A good 
example is the little ‘silver-fish’ 
(Lepivm), common in kitoheiUL 
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Aptersrx 


Apure 


Apteryx, ^or Ktvvr, a 
culiar to Now ZeiUimd.. It is 
very much smaller than its near* 



cst allies, the extinct Moas, but, 
like them, is witliout obvious 
wini(s. The featIuTs are liair- 
lik(^ in aiJf)e,aran(.*o, aiid the lx\ak 
is loiiK and curved, with the nos- 
trils nearly at i ts extn *in it y . The 
frxKl consists chhdly oi earth- 
worms, and tlie biixls an^ entirely 
n(»etumal in habit. Kiwis breed 
slowly, one or two ytay large (‘ggs 
only being laid during tlu^ season, 
ami as yet tlujre is bo nieord of 
the sueet'ssful rearing of young in 
captivity. Though now<;ar(‘fully 
prot(M;ted, it is to be fi*,ared that 
their extorminatiou is only a mut- 
ter of time. 

Aptornls, a genus of r('o<*ntIy 
extinct wingless Inrds, probably 
of the fajiiily Rallidiu, the fossil 
remains of which anj found, along 
with those 9 f the Moa, in the re- 
cent formations of New Zealand, 

Apuan Alps, in Italy, lie lx‘.- 
tween the bigurian Alps and 
the Mediterranean, parallel to 
the former, and reach an alti- 
tude of ft. in Monto Tisa- 
nino. They are outliers of the 
Aponnine system. Their length 
is about 110 111 ., and they deseond 
steeply to the sea on the w. Their 
upper layers are composed of some 
of the finest whitt^ uiarbhi in the 
wt>rld, which was known to the 
Homans, and wius rediscovenKl by 
Michael Angelo. (See Cahuaka 
and Masha.) 

Apuleius, Luoius, Homan rhet- 
orician, h. c. hlO A.i). in Madaura, 
N. Af rica ; educated at Carthago 
and Athens. On the death of |iis 
father, who left him a large for- 
tune, ho travelled extensively, 
visiting Italy and Asia. The 
knowledge he thereby acquired 
of priestly irix‘gulari ties forms the 
groundwork of many of the stf)ries 
111 his Oohlni Asa, On one uf his , 
journeys he ^Yas hospitably en- 
tertained during an illness b,v a 
j'’oung man, whoso mother, a rich 
widow named Pudentilla, marricxi 
him. ^ Her relative's accused him 
of gaining her affeejbion by witch- 
emft; and the defence spoken 
(173) by Apuleius is still extant, 
under the title Apotogia. His 
later life was spent as a rhetori* 


cian at Cartha^g^. His most im- 
portant work is known as 
nwrphdseoHf am lie A»ino Aureo^ 
libri set., the ‘ Metamorphosis of 
the Golden. Ass.’ It ,is a ro- 
inaruje ; the autobiography of an 
imaginary Lucius who was turned 
by an enchnntrfvsa into an a.s8, 
in which shaiJe he observed the 
follies of mciu, until the priests 
re.stored him to hi.s own form; 
a satire on the morality of tlie 
society of his day, iiarticularly on 
that of certain orciei*s of priests. 
The story of Cupid (Amor) and 
Tsyclie, in the. 4th, .5th, and (ith 
books, forms the most interesting 
part of tlui work. This served as 
a Iksis to Hai)li{W3l for his Ixsauti- 
ful fr(‘s«‘(H:‘s, >S7a/*// of Psyehe^ in the 
Villa Faniesina in Home. 8ome 
otluT writings, mostly idiilosoph- 
ical, and of Uhs interest, are still 
(jxtaiit, iHisides the ‘Defence’ al- 


sands of sheep, but in summer it 
is ])archod and dry. The s. part.- 
betwecai the Gulf of Taranto and 
the Adriatic, is in part a low, dry 
limestone plateau, but yields ex- 
cellent wheat,, wfiich is used, in 
the manufacture of macaroni, also 
barley, maize, lx«in.s, lentils, pease, 
and g(x»d olive oil. Wine is gen- 
ijrally pixslueed— good, high col- 
our'd, and full of body. Other 
prsliKits are fruits (figs, oranges, 
lemons, olives, etiJ.) and salt, be- 
sides a little cotton^ flax, tobacco, 
and silk. Marble is (juarried. on 
Monte Gargano. The people live, 
for the most part, in large towns, 
whieli are, a>s a nlle, situated either 
on the vVdriatic e< )ast ( ir on the edge 
of the limestone plateau. Among 
the former are Barletta, Jiari, Mo- 
nopoli, and jlrindisi; among the 
latte?*, A ndria, Bitonto, Tu tignano, 
L(5ece. TIk 5 (diief ports on tlie Gulf 
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Apulia, 


ready mentioned . The latest and 
liest edition is J. van de Vlit^t’s 
Mvtamorphmeim (1897) and Apo- 
logia ami Florida (1900). English 
translations are : The 0 olden Ass, 
by Sir G. Heiul (1^1), and by 
Adlington (IGOh; new ed. 1892); 
and Fros amf Psyehf, by H. 
Bridges. (188.5), S<>e also J. G. 
Frazer’s iiidAUti Jiwigh. 

Apulia (Ital. Puglia), a t<3rri- 
torial div. (compartimento) of 8. 
Italy ; stn^tchtw along the Adri- 
atic from the river Fortoi'e (w. of 
tlie lofty Gargano promontory) to 
the extreme s.E. corner of the pen- 
insula, .0. Santa Maria di Leuca, 
and thus emb^xis the three prov- 
inces of Foggia, Ban, and Lecce. 
Its total area is 7,*1B() sq. m.,.and 
its pop. (1901) 1,949,423. Apart 
from MonteGargano(5,l^ft.), the 
N. part of the territory is a level 
plain—a rich ^zlng ground in 
winter, when it supports thou- 


of Taranto are Taranto and Gal- 
lipoli. The summei’s are hot, and 
malaria clings to certain swampy 
tracts along the coasts. For cen- 
turies this part of Italy was dom- 
inated by Greek civilization, dis- 
seminatfvl from the citiosof Magna 
Gnecia; hut, opiiosing Home, it 
suffered severely in the socnal war 
of 1)0-88 B.C., and again after the 
failure ^ of Hannibal’a designs, 
which it had supported. After 
^^ime’s supremacy crumbled to 
pieces, the region was divided 
between the Eastern empire and 
the duchy of Benovento.^ During 
the 11th and 12th centuries it was 
overrqn and subjugated by the 
Normans, and so pas^ under the 
crown of ^ the Two Sicilies. See 
Gregorovius’s Apulisehe Land- 
(4th ed. 1897). Sep also 
Italy ; and for history, Naples. 

Apure, riv. in Venezuela, See 

Orinoco, 



Al^uriinad 

Apurimac. (i.) River, S. 
Aiworica, tines about ItT s. in the 
1‘cruvian Andfjs, and is a head 
stream of the Amazon. Aiter its 
union with the Pirene, it flows 
under the name of Tambf), ajid 
after a cstairscj of 500 ni. it joins 
the Ucayali. (3.) department, 
Peru, 8. America. Area, S,187 .s(|. 
m. : pop. (IHJK)) 177, .W. Its cap. 
is Abaiicay (}M)p. 3,000). 



ApUS, a fresh- water crustacean, 
about one inch in hiii^fth, nearly 
ndattul to tluj small brine-sln’irnps. 
Its interest lies in its pi’iniitive 
structure, which has led z<»ol()^ists 
to nijfartl it as mar to th(5 (ixtin(.‘t 
anc(Jstors of the Crustacea. 

ApuSi ‘the bird of para|dise^’ 
somctiinos calh'd Avis Indica, a 
southern c()iistellation, puhliwshed 
by Bayer in 1003 from the ol)* 
servations of Petrus ThecKlorus. 
It lies s<mth of Trian^mlum Aiis- 
trails, within alK)ut 13'^' of^ tlm 
l*o]e, and includes two varialdo 
stars, R and S Aix^lis. 

Aqua fortis. Nitric Acid. 

Aauamarinc, those varieties of 
l»eryl which are bluish-green or 
sea-green. Ascomi)ared wdth the 
pure green biryl or eiu(‘rald. it is 
of little valuer ; yet it is usen as a 
gem. It is found in many placets, 
but conies elih^fly froin Brazil ami 
the U nils. Some spejuimms weigh 
as much as 15 llis. See StrtH;t<*r’s 
(0th ed. 1898) or A. E. Church’s 
Precious (Utoues (1883), 

Aqua reji^ia (Lat. ‘royal wat(T,’ 
because it dissolves poid), a mix- 
ture of nitric acid with from two 
to four times as much hydrochloric 
acid, which sets free chlorine ; to 
this its solvent action is due. 

Aquariunif oneor more tanks or 
vessels containing aquatic tilants 
and animals, living as nearly as 
pjissihle under natural conditions. 
The basis of the inrxlern aquarium 
is the mutual rlei)e;nd(mce of ani- 
mals and plants, a [innciple iiot 
fully worked out until the earlier 
luilf of the 19th century. The 
fswt that plants absorb the carbon 
dioxide generated by animals, and 
liberate the oxygen necessary for 
their respiration, was first defi- 
nitely formulated by 0. G. B. 
daubeny (1833); but the inter- 
dependenco of animals and plants 
IS not limited to that relation, for 
plants aPD able to utilize the waste 
materials of animals. The popu- 
mnty of aquaria was at first largely 
due to the publications of P. H, 
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Gosse, especially his Aquunum 
(isr)3). Subsequent exixu'icuee 
lias, liowevor, shown tliat, cxccjit 
on a small scale, the condition of 
Imlaneo is difficult to pres«Tvc; 
and almost all recent .*wjnansi, 
whether those of the marilu^ sta- 
tions or those for public cxliil)i- 
tion, have me(dianical arrangt*- 
ments for acniting or removing 
the watm*. It is how recognized 
that, under natural coialitions, the 
wind and wav('»s have much to do 
with the a«.n‘ation of water, and 
in the aquarium tlu^ diflieiiltii's 
greatly increase with the depth. 

The relative sim])lieity of tlu? 
fmsh-water lupi.arium is largc'ly 
due to the fatit that many fnvsh- 
wat<'r plants are easy to olaain. 
and grow readily, espeeially if 
planted in sulsnergt'd flower pots. 
The Canadian water-weed (.'In/zr//.- 
aris) lyill grow and flourish with- 
out soil, if a few young shoots are 
thrown into the water. Various 
species of duckwe<*d {Tjt‘mnii) ean 
similarly obtain all the food tlu'y 
require from water; hut as tht*ir 
fronds float at the surfae(‘, tlu‘ir 
aerating value is slight. An in- 
teresting ])lant is tlic somewhat 
rare hladdcrwort ( Vtriniiaria rah 
garhi which, like many other 
mpiatic forms, develops in autumn 
‘winter buds,’ laden witli food 
material, which sink to the lH)tt( »Tn 
of the pond. In spring they rise 
towanls the surfiice, and unfold 
into a trailing mass of stems with 
thnwllike h*av(‘H and remarkahlo 
hlfwlders. Tin wo bladders s(;rve 
as traps for minute, axpiatic ani- 
mals, the, hladdcrwort making up 
* fc»r its lack of roots by its car- 
nivorous habit. If a few winter 
buds of f/^r/ca/ur/o, are dropixKl, 
in spring, into an o])eTi shallow 
pan of water, the vi'ssel will servci 
as an aquarium in wliich tarlpolf’.s, 
caddi.s-wornis, and luryal he<*tles 
may Ixi rearc*d. 1 n .addition to i t.s 
larger inmates, sueli an aquarium 
will also contain a iiumher of 
minute forms, sueb as Kotifera 
and Protozoa, which are lM*autiful 
microscopic ohj«*cts. Many (»thcr 
aipiatic plants grow readily in 
aquaria, such as the very com- 
mon water huttercu]) (linnuyirvbis 
aq-aatii is), water starwort {Colii' 
trinhc rerun), hornwort {Orafo- 
phy/ium (lemersum)', and dealers 
also supply interesting ^^^f)tic,s, 
such as VnJlisiicria spirnfis and 
water chestnut [Trupa imtmis). 
Of the animal iiihahitants, by far 
the easiest to keep alive arc* those 
caiiablo of breathing Ixith air and 
water, such os the .*u|nati(! amphib- 
ians, espc»,cially newts, axolotls and 
larval ronns, molluscs siicli as the 
water snails, and larvm of aquatic 
insects. Fish recjiiirf3 care; the 
beginner is most likely to lx) suc- 
cessful \inth sticklelxicks and min- 
nows. If the wat(*r becomes coii- 
taminattxl with surplus AmkI. tin*, 
fish are liable toattaoks of ‘ fungu.s’ 


Aquatic Animals 

[^aprohynia). If noticed in time, 
this may Ix) curtid by transft^rring 
the affected forms running 
water; hut if the disease once^ 
obtains a hold, thert* is no cure 
except the removal of all the in- 
hahitiuits, and the thorongli dis- 
infection of the aquarium. 

TIk* salt-water m|uarium pre- 
sents more ditticulties than the. 
fresh, as it is not easy to nqxiir 
damage wrouglit by inattoiitioii 
or accidj-nt, and an unnoticed 
<h‘ath may ixiison all the other 
iiihahitants. Nor hr* s(*awcods so 
ciLsy to grow as fr(\sh- water plants. 
*Sca lettuce^ {I'irn) is as gcKxl a 
l>lant as any, and should lx* ob- 
tained attaciud to a stone or piece 
of rock. Of animals, tlu* heauti- 
fiil anemones, some of which r,{f. 
Actinia inemiLhryantknuam and 
Artinofolui tiianthus- arc hardy in 
captivity ; the cchinod(‘rms star- 
fishes, sea urchins, brittle stars, 
etc. ; marine worms, such us 
Saheihi, Scrpvla, and others; and 
th(* marine repres(*ntatives of mol- 
luscs and crustaceans, arc well 
w«»rth cultivation. TIuto arc 
inannc aquaria attached to the 
biological stations of Naph's and 
Plymoiitli. (Hlicr notahh* aquaria 
exist at Brighton (Kngland), Ber- 
lin (18()9), Hamburg, New York, 
and Washington. See Taylors 
AunarinmiWl ), also,). ( 1. Wood’s 
( 'mmnon ( Ihjecfs oj'Sf anhore, inehai- 
iu(j Hints for an Aquarinm (1889). 

Aquarius, a southern zodiacal 
ronst(*Ilation, and tin* eleventh 
sign of tlK5 zodiai*, symho]izi*d 
by the hii‘togl.\ ph for water, ' . 
Th(‘, sun (‘liters the sign on Jan- 
uary 21, but reaclu'H the fornu‘rly 
coinci(h*nt astcrism (uily on K(‘h- 
ruary 11. Niaie of its stars are of 
th(* third magnitude, hut it iu- 
cludes the iiiu; binary ^ Afpiarii, 
to which Dohcrck has a.ssignccl a 
pcri(Kl of 1.925 years, a uiagniti- 
cent globular cluster (.Mi’ssii'r 2), 
and the ‘Saturn’ lu'liula (N.(i.(’, 
79 <» 9 ), a pale-hlue planetary with 
ringlike apixmdages. 

Aquatic Animals. It has h(‘- 
conn* almost an axioni of modern 
scicnc(5 that life originated in tlie 
water, and numlici's of animuls, 
(•s]x‘cially the simplt*!* forms, still 
initahit tliat nuxliiiin. This is 
tru(* of the vast muj(jrity of the 
Protozoa, sponges, ( ‘(identcra,and 
eehinoderms. Tt is the rule for 
uns( 3 gnient(sj w(»rms, «‘xeept wh(*re 
those an* parasitic; and, anuaig 
annelids, the i*.‘irth\vornis and 
laTid-lo(*ehes an* obviously forms 
wliich have later aeejuired a tcr- 
r(*strial liahit. Tlaaigh, among 
arthroixxls, the great; groups (J 
insfxjts, myriapKls, and arachnoids 
are typically terrestrial, yet the 
Crustacea are almost all aquatic. 
Among molluscs, only tlie gaster- 
op(xl class imrlmlcs land forms.^ 

In vertehnites, the line which 
separates the typically axjnatic 
and typically terrestrial forms 
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may, as in the frog, be water am- 
mals in youth ana land animals 
in adult life. Nevertheless, the 
crocodiles, turtles, and water 
snakes among reptiles, many 
birds, the sirenians, cetaceans, 
and seals among mammals, illus- 
trate the fact tliat members of 
typically terrestrial groups may 
return to a purely aquatic life. 
An imiwrtant point in these cases 
is that the aquatic reptile, bird, 
or mammal retains its terrestrial 



WaJtcT Buttercup. 


habit of breathing air by lungs, 
and shows no tendenciv to re- 
acquire gills. In gtmeral we may 
say that above amphibians ,tho 
aquatic habit, when present in a 
vertebrate, has been secondarily 
acquired. The adaptations to the 
aquatic life are therafore usually 
more easily studied in such verte- 
brates than in invertebrates, where 
the aquatic habit is often the 
primary one. The whale, for ex- 
ample, as contrasted with an or- 
dinary terrestrial mammal, shows 
some very striking modifications 
of structure. The ^indle-ahaped 
form, repeated in nsh, is less an 
adaptation to the aquatic life in 
itself than to swift movement in 
water. To a similar cause the 
absence of the hair and of the 
hind limbs is to be assigned. 



WaUrLUy. 


The use of the tail as the main 
organ of propulsion is common 
among aquatic animals ; while the 
fact that the body loses in water 
a larro proportion of its weight 
sets the limbs free from the sup- 
porting function which they must 
perform in land animals. 

A very common stnicture in 
those aquatic animals which are 
^pable of rising and sinking in 
the water is some form of hydro- 
static orgaiL or internal reservoir 
of gas. All air-breathing verte- 
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brates have these in their lung|^ 
which were perhi^ themselves in 
origin merely hydrostatic organs ; 
fish have usually a swim-bladder ; 
many cuttles have air-spaces in 
their ‘bone’ or float; the pearly 
nautilus has its chambered shell 
filled with gas ; even many of the 
Protozoa liave bubbles of air in 
their soft bodies. While many 
aquatic animals are swift swim- 
mers, and others creep passively 
at the bottom, the fact that large 
bodies of water are them^lves 
always in motion renders life in 
water possible for two sets of ani- 
mals to whom terrestrial life would 
be impossible. There are, first, 
the drifters or ‘plankton,’ ani- 
mals which can malke no headway 
against currents, but float idly 
with them. This fauna consists 
largely, though not exclusively, of 
the simpler forms of animal life. 
Secondly, among aquatic forms 
there are numbers which are fixed 
to the ground or to other animals, 
and depend uijon the movements 
of the water itself for food. 

In general we may say that, 
owing to the physical conditions, 
simple animals are more abundant 
in water than on land ; but in addi- 
tion to this primitive fauna, many 
complex forms have returned from 
the land to tlie sea, and such forms 
often display remarkable modifica- 
tions of structure associated with 
the aquatic life. 

Aquatic Plants, or Hydro- 
phytes, are wholly or partially 
submerged, but do not include 
marsh plants. Seawcieds and fresh- 
water algsB are aquatic. Many of 
the former are left exposed to the 
air at low tide, but are prevented 
from drying entirely by the pres- 
ence of mucilage, which enters 
into the composition of their cell- 
walls. The sliminess of water 
plants is due to a secretion of 
mucilage over the surface. The 
better-known exampl(« of aquatic 
flowering plants are the water 
buttercups [Ranunc%Uu9\ some of 
them with all the leaves sub- 
merged, and repeatedly divided 
into linear segments which enable 
them to yield readily before cur- 
ronts^ and also to increase the ab- 
sorptive area; others with similar 
loaves to these, and aJso floating 
leaves with the blade in one piece, 
lying flat ou the^^te^ 

lawl efiip^ical, undivided leaves 
floating on the surface ; and the 
pondweeds {PoUmoyeUm), with 
submerged and floating petioled 
leaves, or with ribbon - shaped 
leaves. The Cape pondweed 
{ApowtQeton) and Canadian pond- 
w^ (Ekdea) are other examples ; 
but there are many more.. The 
majority of water plants are fixed 
in the soil, but some, like duck- 
weed (Lmna) and water soldier 
{Straiietei)^ float, or at least are 
free from ^e soil. The whole 


Aqutlo Maiiti 

sfirfaoe of a water plant in con- 
tact with the water absorbs liquid 
and gaseous food, and, in the ease 



Pomkoeed. 


of flowering plants, such absorp- 
tive surfaces are almost or en- 
tirely devoid of the stomata and 



Duckweed^ with Flower enlarged. 


cuticle which are commonly found 
in the epidermal surfaces of latid 
plants ; out both stomata and cu- 



Water-SMier. 

tide occur on the >ipper surfaoes 
f of floating leaves. The vascular 
andflbroua tissues of thestemsand 
leaves are poorly developed, sinco 





Aquatint 

they are sc^ircely required, and 
the r(K)tfl are rtnlueofi. Large air- 
lipaeoH occur in the ccdlular tissue 
of most wat(^r plants, and these 
become filled with oxygen, for the 
Ixjtter respiration of the plant. 
Most aijuatic olautft exiX)Kt) their 
fiowers alxivci the surface, and thus 
are subject to tho same means 
of ptillination as land plants. A 
few only have ciitii*ely submerged 
flowers, as in se-a wrack 
winch, like very few other jilants, 
is .submerged in sea wattT. Most 
aq uatic plants aiy TK?renuial. mie 
— r.f7. lJtricularhi{^'& AquARiUM) 
—form dense tc*rminal winttu- buds 
in autumn : these drop off, ixist at 
the bottom during the winter, and 
then fieveloi) during the follow- 
iug spring. Others isu'imnate by 
im^ans of fliishy rhizomas, which 
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died at Paiurmo in IflllS. Her re- 
puted daughU^r, Giulia, Tofana, 
afterwards . sold tho liquid . at 
Koine and Naples in vials, under 
the title * Manna of St. Nicholas 
of Bari.’ It was a clear, colourless, 
tasteless, and odourless liquid, of 
which only a very sinall (luantity 
wtus sutticicut to produce death, 
under symptoms which did not 
rt^adily arouse suspicion of ix)i- 
soniiig. It is supix)sed to liaye 
1 x 5011 a jirepamtion of arsenic, 
antimony, and leiul. See Ade- 
mollo’s I Misteri deW Acqua 
ifVi/hmi ( 1881 ). 

Aqueduct, an artificial channel 
for convoying water. The term 
is not applied to piiK5s working 
under pri\ssuR\ but only to chan- 
nels in which the water flows with 
af iHX5surfa(‘e; in iH)pular langiuigi5. 


Aqueduct 

great, they built two or thi‘ee tiers 
of arches one above another ; and 
to make tho channel impervious 
to water, tho masonry was coated 
w'ith stucco. Hewn masonry was 
generally used,’ but the Teimla 
aqueduct at Koine was largely 
constructed of concrete. Some of 
these early aqueducts are still in 
a good state of rc^pair, and con- 
tinue to carry water ; a gcxxl ex- 
ample is that at St^govia in Siiaiii, 
built about lOli A.D. 

Before the end of tlie 1st cen- 
tury A.D. Koine was supplied by 
nine axjueduets, with a total length 
of ovtsr 270 m., of which about 35 
111 . w'as raised alxive ground on 
arches. The last of th(5se to be 
built, the Anio Novus, at one 
jM_)int is 109 ft. above gnumd-level. 
It LS built alxive the A(i ua Claud ia, 



Roman Aqueduct at Pont du Oard, Nimes, 


store up foixl. See Willis’s Flow- 
crinQ PlanU and Ferns, vol. i. 
(Cainb. Univ. Kims 1897); Cook’s 
Fresh-Water Alva. 

Aquatint, an etching process 
on contK?r by which prints are, pro- 
duced imitating tho broad effects 
of India ink and sepia drawu'ngs. 
In this prqceas, ai'cas, not lines, 
are bitten in by dilute ac^id on a 
oopfxir plate covered with black 
resin, on wdiich the design has 
almuiv been traced. Devised by 
Abb6 St. Non in the 18th century, 
and perfected by Jean Baptiste le 
Prince (1733-81), the prcxieas has 
now fallen into disuse, except for 
the tints printed in some coloured 
pictures. 

Aqua vTofana, a poisonous 
liquid, invented by a woman 
nanuxt Toofania di Adamo, who 


rebars s|x^cially to a (diannel raised 
almve the level of the ground. 
The terin ‘pipe aqinxluct’ reb*rs to 
a pipe with water under pressim5, 
not sunk in the ground, but acting 
as a bridge to span some hollow'. 
The pi(5rH and aTOhas of an aque- 
duct may Ix) of stone, bricjk, or 
concrete. The w’^ater channel, if 
of masonry, must 1x5 mmle water- 
tight with cement or clay puddle. 
An iron or steel w^ater channel is 
often used. In America many of 
the aqucKiucts carrying irrigation 
w’ater across valley.s are tiralx5r 
structures; trestle bridges are 
largely used, and the tiran^ chan- 
nels are called Tlie Romans 

made little use of pipes under 
pressure ; tliey raisetf the channel 
on arches to keep it at the proper 
gradient. ^ Where tlie height was 


tlie tw^o waters flowing in s( 5 para te 
conduits on the same arches. The 
.•KiueductDc/ye Torrt <Si/>o/c<o (Um- 
bria) dates from the 7th or 8th 
century, and is about 390 ft. high 
with two series of pejinted arches. 
In the Koman provinces there 
were the int5oraTmrable atjueducts 
at Nlmes, at Segovia and Tarra- 
gona, at Metz and Mainz, at An- 
tioch, and at Pyrgos, hear Con- 
stantinople. The ancient Greek 
world passeasefl famous aqueducts 
at Athens (made c. 560 B.C.), at 
Samos (c. 625), and at Syracuse 
(stiJL ih use). In Prance,, the 
aqueduct of Maintenon was con- 
structed in Louis xiv.’s time, to 
bring water to Versailles; it is 
4,400 ft. long, over 200 ft. high, 
and ha« three tiers of arches of 
about 50 ft, span. The first aque- 





Aanoous Humonir^ 

ducts of importance in Britain 
were built towards the end of the 
18th century to carry canals. They 
wore of masonry, with tlu^ bottom 
and sides of the canal puddled. 
The Barton ^ueduct, built by 
Brindley, carries the Bridgewater 
Canal over the Irwell ; the canal 
water-level is 39 ft. aUive the 
river. On the construction of tlie 
Manchester Ship Canal in 18S7' 
94, BrindUw’s aqueduct had to he 
altered. The Bridsrewatcr Canal 
did not allow tin? necessary head- 
way for ships* masts, and a swinjf 
aqueduct, pivottxl at its centre, 
was constructKl. The miueduct 
carryiiiK the Ellosmero CaTial a- 
cross the lias a length of 1990 
ft., with a height frinn winter to 
water of 129 ft. lii connection 
with water supply hnv a(iu(.‘<lu(;ts 
(in the s(*ns(i of bridges) of any 
length have been nwlc in recent 
years, as an inverted siphon of 
pifics serv(is the purixise, and is 
niucli li‘ss costly. Wh(‘re the 
valley crossing is short, however, 
bridge aipieducts are formed. 
TIh'sc are gen (‘rally built of 
masonry, witli a water channel 
of concrete, iron, or stexi, and 
examples of these are to Vk^ scm'U 
on all th(? large watcn’-worlts of 
the pn^sent day. Son furth<?r 
under Water; also llersclnd’s 
trans. of Krontinus’s books idiout 
Water Supply of Rome (1899) ; 
Turiieaure and Ituaseirs Puh/ic 
Waier Supplies (1991). 

Aqueous Humour. S(H) Eye. 

Adueous Rocksta term appli(‘(I 
to all rock mas.s(3s which )iav(‘ be(‘n 
jaid dow'U kmeath water, wlietlier 
in the form of sedimentary de- 
posits, of accumulations of shells 
an(l other animal or plant re- 
mains, or of crystalline masses (lue 
to concentration by evap(jration. 
See Skdiairntary Rocks. 

AquifoUacese, an order com- 
ixisoa of evcrgre(3n trees and 
shrubs, represented in Europe by 
one species, the holly, A South 
American s^icciN^s yields mate or 
Paraguay tea, and a North Amer- 
ican species Ayipalacihian tea. 
M(3st of the plants of the order 
are bitter, tonic, and astningent, 

AquHa, an ancient constellation 
plaetnl a.E. of Lyra, and traversed 
hv the Milky Way. A supyiosed 
Kuphrate.an repr(3S(mtation of it 
dates back approximately to 1200 
B.C. Borne of its southern stars 
weresej»arat(*lv grouixxl in honour 
of Antmous (130 a.d.), but the 
arrangement is now discarded. 
Nova Aq^uilse, phoWraphically 
discovered by Mrs. Fleming in 
April 1899, was then of seventh 
magnitude. Its bright-line stellar 
speotrum became nebular as it 
faded. One of the best known 
fthort-period variables is V Aquilse, 
.which fluctuates from 3*5 to 47 
ttiagnitude in 7 days 4 hours, and 
waa found by Belopolsky in 1895 
to be a spectroscopic binary. 


m 

Aquila, Caspar (148H~1;’5G0), the 
Latin name of a German th(x>lo* 
l^ian, vVdler. who, after suffering 
imprisonment in 1519-20 for his 
iKlvocacy of the n^fomnd doc- 
trines, became professor of lit*- 
br(?w at Wittonlx?rg (1524), and 
aided Luther in tianslating the 
01(1 T (‘stanKuit. Bccomi ng rr» )t- 
estant yiastor of Biudfc'ld (1527), 
he was outlawed by (Charles v. 
(1548), but was restonxl to his 
pastorate in 1552. lit? l(‘ft s(‘r- 
rnons and coiitmvcrsial works. 

Aquila, PontkM'S, a natives of 
Bino|.M^ in Pontus, floiirisluxl alM)nt 
IJIO A. I). 11(3 made a translation of 
the Old T(istam(‘nt into (Jr(‘i‘k, of 
which a f(3w fragments survive, in 
Origen’.s Hexapfa. i!e is said to 
hav(3 IxM'n successively a paL^•\n, a 
Christian, and a circimn'ised Jew. 

Aquila degll Abruzzi. (i.) 
ProvitH;(‘, Italy, in territorial div. 
Alu'uzzi and Alolisc, lK.‘t\ve(‘n the 
two main chains of tludJeiitral Ap- 
eniiiiie.s. Cenxils, flax, h( *inp, and 
fruits are tin' chief yiroduetioiis. 
Ar<\% 2,485 wy. m. Pop. (llHIl) 
3{)7,94ri. ( 2 .) (3iief tn. of al>ev(3; 
epise. see, and sumiiKT r(‘sort ; 
stands on a ])laU‘au at the f<M)t 
of tile Oran Basso d’ Italia, th(3 
culminating knot of the Oi'iitral 
Aiicnnines, 55 m. N.E. of Home 
(1,T) m. by rail WJ IVrni). Tlie 
citadel was built by the; BiKUiianhs 
in 15ji5 43. The (jathedral, first 
built in tluj 13lh (umtury, liasl)(*(‘n 
more than (juee injunxl by earth* 
quak(‘s, and lias laxm rec(Mitly 
restorc‘(i. Saffron is <*xteiisively 
grow n in the vicinity. Iiae(‘-inak- 
ing giv(‘s ('inploymeiit to many of 
the women. A(iuila was founded 
by the Emijemr Fr(.*deri(;k li. in 
1240, on the ruins of the aiioiont 
Amiternum, Poj). (HK)l) 21,2(il. 

Aquilegia. Bee Comjmbixe. 

Aquileia, or Aulau, vil, Aus- 
tria, in G9rz and Gnulisea, at the 
h(-‘ad of the Adriatus 29 m. by rail 
N. w. of Tri(*ste,. 1 1 was in ancient 
times strongly fortifi(*(l,and, owing 
to its yxisition at the foot of se vera l 
Alpine passes, and on tlui Via 
^knilia, wois the principal huhvark 
on the N.K. frontier of Italy. It was 
an important commercial (•(‘litre, 
having accjoss to the sea hj" iikmuis 
of a lag(Kni now ailt(.xl iq). It w as 
founded in 182 n.c., was strongly 
fortified by Marcus Aurelius, and 
in the 4t}i cent. a.d. was the fourth 
city in point of size and population 
in all Italy ; hut in 452 it was cap- 
tured by Attila, who raz(.xl it to the 
ground, the inhabitants es('aping 
to the Iag(K3n8 in wdiieh Venie(3 was 
afterwanis built. In th<3 9th {;(*n- 
tury (th<3 town Iiaving Imx'ti rebuilt 
by the Ostrogotlis) it bei^ume the 
seat of a imtriarch of the (jhundi, 
who wielded |?reat political powxir ; 
but the dignity was suppressed in 
1750. Aquileia still tkissi^ssos an 
11 th century cathcriniK and lias a 
museum full of valuable Roman 
antiquities. Pop. (1900) 2,319. 


Aquinas 

Aquinas, Thouah, Hhe angolii; 
doctor,’ was the son of the Count 
of Aquino, near whioli town, sit- 
uated U'tween Rome and Naples, 
he was l»orn about 1229. Iiaving 
ri*ei‘ived the elements of liis (xlu- 
catioii ill the monastery i3f Monte 
Cassino, h(3 proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Naples, and in hissevi’ii- 
tc ( ‘11 th year j ( iinwi the DominicaiiM. 
He afterwards studied '\nider the 
c(‘h‘hr}ited Allx^rtus Magnus at 
CoIogiK': aecompani(‘d his master 
in a three years^ sojourn at Paris 
(when* h(‘ graduated l)aeh(‘lor of 
theology); then r(*turned with Al- 
bert to the s(4iool of (kilogne os 
second t(‘aclu‘r and mnyister stu- 
(Irnf iii)ii, The Univ(‘r.sity of Paris 
having assiiuu'd a hitter ImstiUty 
to the mendicant on l(‘rs, Thomas 
siwaiig to th(^ d(*f(‘ncenf tlie latter 
with tongiui and p(‘n ; am] having 
ri‘ecive(i the Poiie's sj)iM*ial eqm- 
inissioii to act as th(‘ champion 
of tlui Dinuinieans, ho vindicated 
their oosition with such acumen 
and address that la; pnxjurefl the 
di.sc.omtitnn? of their (4iief optio- 
m*nt, W'illiam of Bt. Amour. Al- 
thougdi this strif(5 somewhat de- 
layed his aea(l(*mic i>rogr(‘ss, so 
dial 1 h‘ was over thirty iK'foro 
Paris grantt'd his doctorate, the 
careiT «)f A(iuiiias was tlieneefor- 
w/ird a triumjihal march. Call(‘d 
to Italy by I'ope Urhaii IV. in 12f)l, 
lie Ic'ctured with signal suect'ss on 
Isdialf of theehureh and hisor(l(‘r; 
in 1272 he was mad(3 a professor in 
Naph's ; and so gn‘at was his d(‘vo- 
tion to karniiig, and, he it also 
sjdd, his nu nlesty, that wlien the 
liigln'st (*.ecl(‘Hia.sti<|al i)n‘fennents, 
siK.’h as th(‘ archbishopric of Na- 
pless and th(‘ ahliai-'.v of Monto 
Cassino, W(‘re offer(‘d him, liefi‘lt 
it his duty to (lt‘c]ine tht‘iii one and 
all. He (3oiitinued his lalxiurs in 
eliureh statesmiuiship, public leri- 
turing, and writing till 1274, Avh«*n 
he was sutiniKHiw I by P( >] it* Gregory 
to assist in the .s(‘tt lenient of the 
dispute between the Kast(‘rn and 
AV(‘steni Churches at a council 
to he held at Jiyons. Whib on 
tli(‘ way his overwrought franio 
(;olhu)S(*(l, and h(; was carried to 
the Ci.sh‘reian niona.st(*ry of Fossa 
Nuova, iK-'ar Terrairiiia, wdiere li(3 
died, Marcli 7, 1274. His remains 
wer(‘ deiiosited at T(»ulous(‘. H(} 
was eanonizi‘(l in 1323, and iiiade 
a doctor of tlie (il lurch in 1597. 

Aquinas's grciaP'st w'ork is the 
Sitmuifi Theol(ujia\ which exercised 
an iiTiiii(3ns(3 influence in his (jwn 
and lati*r titri(‘s, and whirii even 
t.i»-day forms tlie main doctrinal 
standard of Catliolieism. It is 
desigmxl on a mHguifi(x*nt Sfiide; 
and its great purixiso is to (exhibit 
tluHilogy as th(3 synthesis and cm- 
Ixxlimi'ht of all human knowledge, 
whether of faith or of reason; in 
a manner it seeks to realize the 
famous tenet of Bc<3tus Erigena— 
nam(4y, the identity of philosophy 
and theology. The ostonsihlc 
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between natural and 
Bupematural knowledge fomed 
the problem of Aouinas, m of the 
Boholastios generally ; and Aqui- 
nas, following in the wake of his 
master. Albertus Magnus, tasks 
himself to fuse the two, and to show 


churuh. The Svmrm is in three 
ffreat divisions, treating res^t- 
ively of Clod, Man, and the God- 
Man, the last having been left 
incomplete at his death. 

It should be noted that bv rev- 
elation Aquinas understands the 




ii ano. name of 



Moorith Arabesque Ornament {Hall of Crowns^ Alhambra), 


that they are but supplementary 
aspects of the one indivisible truth, 
the natural world and the Christian 
religion being but the twin chan- 
nels of the Divine self-nmnifesta- 
tion. But it was only after Thomas 
h^, with tireless industry, made 
himself ^master of both provinces 
of learning that ho projected their 
synthesis in his magnum opun, and 
his other works may lie regarded as 
only marking stages on the two 
. converging lines by which he prq- 
oeeded to the consummation of his 
labours. Thus, on tlie one hand, we 
have his volumeson ‘disputedques- 
tio^’ and his Scripture commen- 
taries (Psalms, Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, GoepelEL Epistles), in which 
he draws mainly from the fathers ; 
and, on the other, his De Snte et 
JSi$entia^ his Summa PhUoaophica 
contra Gentiles (dealing with nat- 
ural r^igion, and of scarcely less 
importance than the Summa The- 
efogiof)^ and his commentaries on 
the wntii^ of Aristotle. Thus 
quipped, he proceeds to his crown- 
ing work, the Summa, a^oomplete 
system o! human knowledge, the 
mtelleotual antitype of the uni- 
veiital eihiriTe and the .universal 


delivery of a definite body of doc- 
trines, not the actual presence of a 
divine life in the world ; and that 
with him faith is an intellectual 
a(;quiescenco in this system of rc- 
veajed truth, not a iiersonal trust in 
a divinely-commissioned Saviour. 
Aquinas marks tlie zenith of scho- 
lasticism. His great opponent was 
Duns Sootus^ the Franciscan doc- 
tor, who, taking the will {voluntas) 
os his principle (as Aquinas had 
taken intellectus, the understand- 
ing). really transferred theology 
to the sphere of practice, and so, 
separating again the provinces of 
reason and faith, inaugurated the 
decline of scholasticism, and pre- 
pared the way for modem philos- 
ophy and the reformation. See R. 
B. Vaughan’s Life of St Thomas 
qf Aquin (1872) and , Histories 
of Philosophy by Erdmann and 
Ueborweg. 

Aqulncunif a Roman citadel, 
near the site of Buda^t 

Aquino, tn., Itafy. prov. of 
Caserta, 78 m. S.B. of Rom^ stn. 
on the Rome-Naples Ry., is the 
nnc. Aquinum, rums of wmoh 
remain; birthplace of Thomas 
Aquim Fop.(ld(a)%749^ 


Aqultanla,a dist. of Gaul, lying 
between the Garonne and the 
Psrrenees. Its inhalatants were 
one of the three races which origi- 
nally inhabited Gaul; they were 
not (Deltic, but were more akin 
to the Iberians in Spain, a pre- 
Aryan population nowrepresented 
by the Ba^uos, though the mod- 
em inhabitantB of Aquitaine are 
probably to a large extent true 
descendants of the Aquitani. The 
district was conquered (57 B.O.) by 
CsBsar’s lieutenants; and again, 
after a* revolt, in the reign of 
Augustus. The Roman province 
of the same name was bounded 
(from 37 B.O.) on the N. by the 
Loire, on the B. by the Cevennes. 
on the B. by the Pyrenees, and 
on the w. by the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Visigoth^ the Merovingi- 
ans, and the Carlovingians suc- 
cessively possessed the district, 
and its name in the 10th century 
became corrupted iuto Guienne. 
In 1137, by the marriage of Louis 
vn. with Eleanor, daughter of 
William X. of Guienne, it became 
attached to the French crown. 
After Eleanor’s divorce she mar- 
ried Henry ii. of England, and 
brought him the possession as her 
dowry. It remained in English 
hands until the battle of Castillon 
in 1453, after which it was finally 
reston^ to France. 

Aqultanus Sinus, anc. name of 
Bay of Biscay, 

Ara, an ancient constellation 
situated to the s. of Scorpio, and 
possibly embodying a reminis- 
cence of the mound-altar of the 
Tower of Babel. (R. H. Allen’fl 
Star Names and their Meanings, 
1839, p. G3.) Among the stars 
composing it are S Arse, a short- 



The Constellation Ara, 

period variable, and R Ane, un- 
dergoing eclipses once in 4 days 
10 hours. 

Arabesque, a fantastic soroU 
and floral aeooration employed in 
the architecture of the Arabs and 
of the Moors in Spain. The finest 
examples are to be seen in the 
pah^ql the Alhambra, and in the 
WQix of mphaid m the Vat jijMf 
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ArabI, Ahmbd, Pasha (1839), 
leader of the military insurrection 
in Egypt in 1882. Be organized 
a seoi^et society amoi^ the native 
officers, and headed a revolt, 
oompeUing the Khedive, Tewiik 
Pasha, to dismiss his ministry, 
and to grant a liberal constitu- 
tion. Arabi became chief secre- 
tary for war, and subsequently 
minister of war. In this position, 
being practically dictator, ana 
supported tacitly by the Sultan, 
he adopted a policy which the 
British government had to meet 
by armed force. Alexandria was 
bombarded by the British fleet, 
July 11, 1882^ and on September i:i 
Arabi and his army were defeated 
at Tell-el-Kebir by the Britisli 
troops under Sir (Jamet Wolseley. 
Araoi fled to Cairo, and, surren- 
dering, was banished to (Deylon 
(1£^). In May 1901 he was re- 
leased, and granted a pension of 
£600 a year. See Annual Register 
for 188^ and article by Wilfrid S. 
Blunt in Celehritiea qf the Century, 
Arabia, known to its inhab- 
itants as Jezirat-al-Arah^ and to 
the Turks as Arahiatan, \^ a mas- 
sive quadrangular peninsula of 
Asia in the s.w. of the cqntinent. 
lying between the Persian Gulf 
and the Gulf of Oman on the B., 
and the Red Sea on the w., with no 
natural frontier on the N., the con- 
ventional boundary being roughly 
the parallel of 30° N. Length N. 
to s., 1,500 m. I average breadth, 
800 m. ; area, 1.200,000 sq, m., or 
about one-third of Europe. The 
Red Sea coast, which is extremely 
deficient in harbours is fringed 
with shoals and coral reefs ; and 
there are a few small islands 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb is 
approached, the British island 
of Terim, at the entrance to the 
strait, being the most important. 
The B, coast presents a convex 
shore to the Indian Ocean, and 
has a number of good harbours, 
such as Aden, Dafar, and Keshin. 
The Oman coast, on the e., has 
the deep and almost landlocked 
harbour of Maskat (Muscat) ; 
but the sandy shores of the shal- 
low Persian Gulf, to the e. and 
N. of the Strait of Ormuz, possess 
no harbour of importance until El 
Kuweit (Koweit), at its head, is 
reached. This place has b^ 
mentioned as the terminus of the 


the peninsula of Sinai), Arabia 
Felix (w. and B. coasts), and 
Arabia Deaerta (all the rest). The 
modern divisions are the Sinai 
Peninsula, between the Gulfs of 
Suez and Akabah ; El llejaz 
(Hecljas^ ‘the barrier’), fronting 
the Red Sea, and succeeded by 
the fertile, well- watered, and well- 
cultivated country of El Yemen, 
the littoral from 20’ N. to 16’ N. 


being the low-lying sandy strip, 
covered with coral debris, of Et 
Tehama ; Hadramaut and Mah- 
ra, fronting the Gulf of Aden and 
the Indian Ocean respectively; 
the mountainous kingdom of 
Oman, comprising the horn of 
Arabia; £1 Hasa, fronting the 
Persian Gulf ; and El Nejd, the 
oasis-studded middle portion, of 
the interior. In relief Arabia is a 
table-land (average elevation, 3,500 
ft.), sloping steeply to the w. and 
8. w. and ^ntly in other directions, 
and bordered by highlands which 
attain their greatest elevation, and 
are often precipitous and rugged, 
in Yemen, Hadramaut, and Oman 
(0,900 ft. ). The mountain mass of 
Mount Sinai, on the N.w., is only 
365 ft. lower. A low and mainly 
fertile coast strip lies between the 
highlands and the sea. The i)en- 
insula thus consists of a coastal 
plain, coast ranges, and a central 
plateau. El Nejd. ‘ the true home 
of the Arab,’ with grassy slopes 
fSd narrow productive valleys, is 
joined to the coast range by the 
ridge of Jebel Aarud or Imarieh, 
and is bordered by largely unex- 
plored deserts— the simoom-swept 
sands of the Nefud and the stony 
Syrian desert lying to the N., and 
the arid waste of the Roba’a-el- 
Khali to the s. 

The coasts of Arabia are among 
the hottest regions of the world. 
The mean temperature of Aden 
varies from 75* F. in Jan. to 85’ F. 
in July ; but the higher i^rts of 
the plateau, which nave a great 
range of temperature and almost 
no rainfall, experience intense cold 
on winter ni^ts. Scanty winter 
rains fall in the N., but in the s. 
the rains occur in summer or early 
autumn. In some of the moun- 
tains of Yemen there are spring 
rains. 

The coffee tree flourishes m Ye- 
men and elsewhere on the coastal 
escarpment from 1,200 to 4,000 ft. ; 
also the ao^ia, which yields gum- 
arabic; spice and incense trees 
(Hadramaut),^ date palms, cotton, 
maize, and rice, are grown else- 
where, esi^iaUy in Yemen. Sem 
na is cultivated in S. Hejaz and 
the Tehama, balsam near Mey ca, 
henna on the w. coast, and mdigo 
on the Persian Gulf. Hon^ and 
dromedaries are reared in the 
Nejd, and command high prim; 
camels, large white donkeys, lat- 
tailed sheep, goats, and cattle are 
largely br^ Amgni^.wud am- 
niOB are the ogteioh^ tigeei psa- 


within the sphere of her admini- 
stration, but this Great Britain 
will not admit. The viceroy of 
India visited Koweit, Nov. 28, 
1908. The gulf contains numerous 
islimda, the chief being Bahrein, 
which is the centre of the gulf 
pearl flsheries, valued at £M,000 
annually. Britiidi influence is pre- 
dominant in the ipilf . 

Ptolemy's divinons of the ooun- 
tiy trive AiwWa MnM 


ther, lynxi hyaen^ and gazelle. 
Precious stones, silver, letm, and 
other minerals, are found. 

The people (estimated at 3| 
millions) are mainly Arabs (Bed- 
ouins on the borders of the des- 
erts) and followers of Moham- 
med. The tribes of the Nejd. 
Hivdrainaut, Oman, ,Mahra, and 
Kara are practically independent. 
The sultan of Oman, however, is 
recognized by the British govern- 
ment. He was visited by the 
viceroy of India on Nov. 18, 1908, 
and was invested with the order 
of G.C.I.E. 

The chief centres of Hejaz (ap- 
prox. area, 96,500 sq. m.; pop. 
3(p,000), through which pass the 
pilgrim routes from Syria and 
Egypt, are Medina, the city of 
Monammed’s flight and death; 
Yambo, its port; and Mecca, 
the prephet’s burial-place, annu- 
ally crowded by pilgrims, most 
of whom disembark at Jidda, 
the seat of government. A tele- 
graph line has been laid along the 
caravan route from Damascus to 
Medina^ and Mecca^ and the 
Sultan is credited with a desire 
to construct a railway along this 
route. The cap. of Yemen (ap- 
prox. area^ 77,200 sq. m. ; pop. 
760,000) is Sana’a, ana its port is 
Hodeida, which oxix>rt8 the coffee 
and hides of the province. The 
latter place has now superseded 
Mokha. In Hadramaut the cap. 
is Shibam, lying in a broad valley 
parallel to the s. coast. Frankin- 
cense is exported frem Mokalla. 
The chief towns of the once splen- 
did kingdom of Oman are Muscat, 
the cap., and Oman, the port 
on the gulf of the same name. 
See W. S. Bluntls ‘A Visit to 
Jebel Shammar,’ in Proc, R,G,S, 
(18^) ; Lady Anne Blunt’s Pit- 
qrimage to Nejd (1881): C. M. 
Doughty’s TraveU in N, Arabia 
in W6-7 (1886), and TraveU in 
Arabia Deserta (18^);^ Theodore 
Bent’s ‘ Southern Arabia,’ in Oeog. 
Jour. (1895), and ‘Hadramut,* 
in Oeog. Jour. (1894) ; Eduara 
Glaser’s ‘Journeys in Arabia,’ in 
Proc. R.O.S. (1889); W. Harris’s 
A Journey through the Yemen 
(1893) ; L. Hirsch’s ReUen in SUd- 
Arabien (18^) ; Hull’s Oedogy 
and Geography cf Arabia Petnva 

a ; and Zwerner’s Arabia the 
e qf Islam (1900). . . 

History,— Ar&mm history is di- 
vided by Islam into two epocl^ 
each with different characteris- 
tics. Of the pre-Islamic period 
only a few facts stand out with 
any distinctness ; one is, that the 
Romans tried in vain to subdue 
the peninsula. Arab histonana 
distinguish — (1) Extinct Aram 
of prehistoric rimes; (2) Arabs 
proper, or the inhabitants of 
S. Arabia, who are said to be 
the descendants of Kahtan (the 
Biblioid Jokton); (8) Moatarabs, 
or lahmaelites, wbo entered the 
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country from the n., and became soholara — Doughty, DoewimviU competed for prises. In 612 Mo- 
gradually anialgamat(3d with the K}ngTaphi(l^e»^^Sm)^lS^xim hammed proclaimed his new faith, 

natives. The Winning of Arab haMmkt ln»chTifien(W^), Little The opposition heencountered was 

history proper is commonly dated is known of the history of Mecca not only of a relimoua character, 

Wn the breakdown of the great prior to the opoch of Mohammed. but also political; because the 

dyke at March, in Yemen, which The town enjoyed a certain supe- wealth of the town, which de- 
fer^ many triljes to seek new riority over the rest of pagan pended largely on the worship at 

habitations in the north. There Arabia on account of the Kaidia, the Kaaba, was threatened. After 
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they founded a number of or ancient shrine of the national ten years* struggle he retir^ to 

small states. One of these deities. This was a source of much Medina with a small band of foP 

tribes, Thamud, settled in the wealth to the towm as it attracted lowers.^ This journey is known as 

Hejaa (n.w. coast strip). Traces many pilgrims; The care of the the Hijra or Hegira (erronepasly. 

of their existence are still found Kaana was in the hands of the translated hy flight ), ^^h be- 
at the ruins of Al Hijr (A1 Ola), family of Koreish. Not far from mns the Moslem era. Through 

the inscriptions on which have Mecca was Okaz, where yearly Islam, Arabia entered upon’^the 

been deciphered hy European fairs were held, at which poets second or i)dhtical period of its 
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history. Mohammed, founded a 
theocratic atat^ as chief of which 
he united in himi^'lf the hiKhost 
secular and ecclesiastical powers. 
Only the first four caliphs (lieu- 
tenants of Mohammed Abu- 
Bekr, Omar, Othman. Ali 
600)— held away over all believers. 
More from political than religious 
reasons, a schism arose, which 
henceforth separated Sunnites 
(conservatives) from Shiites (sec- 
tarians). The dynasty of the 
Ommityls (()61-749j represents the 
old aristocratic jiarty of Mecca. 
Through the removal of the court 
from Medina to Damascus, Mecca 
and Medina sank to the ^sition 
of religious centresonly, whilst the 
history of Arabia became, merged 
in that of the Moslem empire. The 
great reactionary movement of the 
Wahhabitos, at the lx;ginning of 
the 1 8th century, made the penin- 
sula again the area of an independ- 
ent realm, which lasted about 
one hundred years. Although the 
Wahhabite armiew were eventu- 
ally defeated by the Turkish and 
Egyptian troops, they are still 
powerful in Central Arabia. In 
1897 the Wahhabite tribes, under 
Aixiul-ben-Mottuih, advanced on 
Koweit, and this led to a retalia- 
tory raid, followed by much fight- 
ing in JeM Shomar. 

jjanguage avd Literature.'- \m- 
bic forms a branch of the Semitic 
languages, and belongs to the 
southern group of the same, which 
also includes Ethiopic. It would be 
more correct to say North Arabic, 
since the southern, dialect bears 
the name Him.Yaritic. Through 
the Koran, Arabic was spread over 
Large tracts of Asia, Africa, several 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and Spain. Although it has disap- 
peared from the last-mvmed coun- 
try, the Spanish language has re- 
taincd a large number of Arabic 
words and formations (see Dozy 
and Eugelmann’s Olossaire dc8 
MoU Espagmls et Portugais di- 
rivia de cArabe. 1869). Maltese is 
an Arabic dialect, though mucli 
influenced by Italian. In spite of 
the very numerous dialects, Arabic 
has retained a certain unity, due 
to the retarding influence of the 
Koran and the old poetic litera- 
ture. As the language rem,ainc*d 
for many centuries secluded in the 
Arabian desert, it preserved down 
to the 7th century much of its 
originality. It approaches primi- 
tive Semitic speech more nearly 
than any other member of the 
family. Its importance for the 
study of the Semitic languages is 
therefore apparent. The gradual 
decay of the language into vulgar 
Arabic’ is particularly interesting, 
as it developed many forms and 
oharacteristics peculiar to the 
northern Semitic languages, clas- 
sical Hebrew in particular. The 
ramifications of Arabic grammar 
are much mpre numerous«than in 


any kindred tongue. Its pos^ 
sion of terminations of inflection 
not only secures to its morphology 
a great variety of forms, but en- 
dows it with a syntax to which 
none of the other Semitic lan- 
guages civil show a imrallel. Its 
capacity* of abiding short vowels 
makes it capable of much flexi- 
bility, and particularly suitable 
for metric style. Arabic pmsody 
alone forms a vast cha)>ter in the 
history of the language. Its vcxiab- 
ulary also is enormous, although 
as reganls its w'ealth of synonyms 
some wrong notions are abroad, 
becivuse many poetic epithets re- 
cortled by the old lexicographers 
are taken literally. The language 
lias presi^rved nxits lost in the 
other 8(‘initic dialects. Many ob- 
scure words in the Old Testament 
receive %ht frem Arabic. Per- 
sian and Turkish teem with Arabic 
words. There are also more Arabic 
words in European languages than 
most iieople are aware of. Mediie- 
val Arabs were zealous prosficutors 
of .several branches of study. In 
astronomy many technical terms 
and names of stars are Arabic. 

The cla.asical peritid of Arabic 
literature is pre-Tslamic, and con- 
sists throughout of ixx*ms which 
lived in the mouths of the 
Beginning with short ditties and 
epigrams of impromptu eh.aracter, 
it soon developed more artistic 
fonna,and aboutone hundred yc ‘ars 
btifore Mohammed we encounti*r a 
fine array of stately metros. Tliese 
poems are, called kaaidaSy each 
line consisting of two half-verst's, 
with the rhyme reixmted in the 
second half of each. Although the 
productions of this p<;ri(xl were 
in later centuries collected, an- 
notated, and edited by men who 
loved their native tongue, the texts 
of many of the ixxjms, as handed 
down to us, are anything but in 
a sound condition. The same men 
also discoursed on the lives of tlie 
|x»et8, and arranged their works 
in groups according to their pre- 
eminence. One of tlicse are the 
seven famous (‘the sus- 

jx?nded ones’), a name which gave 
rise to the legend that th&se 
iKiems, having won the prize, w ere 
woven in gold brocade and sus- 
pended in or on the Kaaba. The 
truth of this tale has, however, 
been disproved (Nflldeke, Beitrdge 
zur Kenntniaa der Poeaie der aitm 
AraheVy 1864, pp. xviii. et aeqX the 
above term being only a simile for 
a necklace of jiearla which one 
would hang round the neck. The 
number ‘seven* must, of course, 
be taken eum gramy as the actual 
number of classical poets is much 
greater— Amraalkaisor Imrul- 
keis, i^heir, Al-Nabigha, A 1- Asha, 
Tarafa, Amr-ben-Raltbum, Labid, 
Antara, Alkama, Harith-ben-Hil- 
liza, and others.. The first pro^ 
composition is the Koran, and it 
marlcs the most important epoch 


in Arab literature. The Koran, 
which represtuits the Bible of Is- 
lam, consists of about 200 speeches 
by Mohammed, compded in 114 
chapters (iuiraa), accoixiing to their 
lengtli. The attitude of tne Koran 
is, on tlie whole, hostile to ancient 
p(X‘try, on account of tlie pagan 
and flctitioiis character of the lat- 
ter. Yet the pronencss of the 
languagi* to ixietic speech is so 
conspicuous that, in the older por- 
tions of the Koran, the exertions 
the siieaker not to discourse in 
verse are plainly visible. He could 
not, however, disp€*nse with rhyme 
altogether. The Koran vvas sf > little 
able to alter the old ixieiic tradi- 
tiims that they remained alive fur 
alx)ut two hundred years after Mo- 
hammal. Islam, liowever, added 
religious Hubjeots to those of theold 
IKwtry, which chiefly consisted of 
wine, the chase, W'oman, family 
pride, satire, the sword, thelior.se, 
and the camel. The Koran gave an 
impetus to the compilation of the 
t r.'ulitional lore that wiui needful 
to establish the minutiie of the 
Mosh'm Church, to fix or rather 
emlx.‘llish incidents in the life of 
the proi)hi‘t, and to eolleot his real 
and allegcxl say ings. This is called 
the Sunna, and it forms an enor- 
mous chapter in Arab literature. 
The 8unna was followixl by wi'it- 
ings on the history of the Koran, 
its n^ading and exegesis, and biog- 
rapliies of the prophet. At about 
the .same time the Arabs Ixicamo 
acquainted with the gist and 
mctluxl f)f Greek thought, and 
tunployed their knowledge to con- 
struct a sohoLostic theology. They 
pliil()so])hiz(d on the nature of 
God, and the question whether 
the Koran wiw eternal or created. 
Thereat philosojihers Al- Kindi, 
Al-Parabi, Avicenna (-ibn-8ina), 
and Averroes (-ibn-Koslid) had ik) 
m(*aTi influence on the s]iread of 
Aristotelian philosc^phy in Eu- 
rojxi. The mere neciissity of un- 
flei*standing the Koran awakened 
linguistic studies, whi(;h w(to sub- 
sequently taken up for their own 
sake, and resultoa in conip(*ndia 
of grammar astounding in tlieir 
hair-splitting elalxiration. Dic- 
tionaries w'ere compiled, which, 
in our time, are indispensable t6 
the Europc'an student of Arabic. 
There is hardly any branch of 
liunuin thought to which the Arabs 
did not devote their ixuis. Mathe- 
matics, aatnnioniy, and medicine, 
history, geography and cosjmog- 
raphy and their kindred subjects, 
had their full share of attention. 
In spite of the Koran, ixietry, 
proverlis, elegant prose, and fiction 
flourished everywhere, and shot 
frirth new branches. The tales of 
the Arabian Nights belong to the 
world’s literature. The Siaiwea 
of Hariri have been translated into 
various Euroiiean languages, and 
imitations of the ancient forms of 
Arab songs may be met with in the 
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works of many modem European 
poets, ^fO^Ahm^dctHiHoriaAnte* 
tsUmicOfy Ar. et LatM ed. Fleischer 
(X831); HwtMCt hvahomennU An- 
naleB, Ar. et Lat., ed. Gott- 
waldt (1844-9); A. P. Oausain 
de Porcoval, E99ai sur VHutoire 
de9 Arabe9 avant Pl9lcmi9me 
(1^7-8); Muir, Life qf Mahomet 
(3rd m, 1894); Weil, Oeechkhte 
der Chalifen (3 vok 1846^1) ; Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, Oramvmirt Ardbe 
(2 vols. 1831); W. Wright, Arabic 
Grammar (2 vols. 3rd ed. 1896^) ; 
FlUgel, Die Grammai, Schulen der 
Araber (1862); Sihawaihie Buck 
Uber die Grammatik, Ger. ed. bv 
Jahn (1894); Hammer-Purgstall, 
Literaturgeschichte der ArAer [7 
vols. 1850-7), not very reliable; 
Brockelmann, Geechichte der Arab. 
LUeratur (2 vols. 1899-19^) ; Ahl- 
wardt, Poeeie v/nd Poetik der 
Araber (1856) ; Freytag, Darstel- 
lung der Arab. Verskunet (2nd ed. 
1838); Hamaece Carmina (Abu- 
Tammam), Ar. et Lat., ed. Frey- 
tag (2 vols. 182^1) ; Guidi. Tahlee 
AlphMtiquee du Kitdb al Agani 
(1^5), a great pc^etic anthology; 
Arabic text (20 vols. Bulak, 1®9). 
See also the translations of the 
Koran by G, Sale (ed. Wherry, 
1882-6) and E. H. Palmer (1880); 
and Hirschfeld, New Researches 
into the Composition and Exegesis 
of the Ooran (1902). 

Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments (Ar. Al/Zaylah wa Laylah. 
I A Thousand N igh ts and a Night * ) 
is believed to be in form and sub- 
stance the Arable translation of 
a Persian book, Hazdr Afsdnah, 
or ‘ Thousand Tales.* Mohammed- 
ibn-lshak , states that the book 
was compiled by or for Humai, 
daughter of Babman Ishak ( Arta- 
xerxesl whose mother, according 
to Al-Masudi, was the Jewess 
Esther of Old Testament history. 

Much difference of opinion ex- 
ists regarding the authorship and 
the date of composition of the 
A rahian Nights. Lane maintains 
that the people, the dress, and 
the buildings are mainly Arabic, 
particularly Egyptian; that the 
social state depicted in each of 
the stories is the same ; and that 
the book was begun not earlier 
than 1475, and Anished before 1525, 
one OP two authors, probably 
l&yptian. Burton, the translator 
of the whole text, believes that 
the oldmt tales may have been 
written in the reign of Caliph Al- 
Mansur (754-775 A.D.); that the 
thirteen stories common to all the 
MSS. may belong to the 16th cen- 
tury A.D.; that the work received 
its present shape in the 13tb cen- 
tury, but that the most modem 
tales were added in the 16th cen- 
tury ; and that the book had no 
single author. Lane’s incomplete 
version (1840) is based upon the 
Bulak edition: while the edi- 
tion of Macnaiditen (1836-42) was 
bsedlqr Burton. 


Arabian $ea« the Ervihratam 
Sea of the ancients, is the n.w. 
part of the Indian Ocean, stretch- 
ing from India to Arabia. Its 
N.w. extension, between Persia 
and Arabia, leads through the 
Strait of Ormuz into the Persian 
Gulf. Its 8 . w. extension is known 
as the Gulf of Aden, and has con- 
nection through the Strait of Bab- 
el-Mandeb with the Rod Sea. 
See Indian Ocean. 

Arabia, or Arabic Acid, a 
constituent of gum-arabic, and 
probably of other similar gums. 
Ordinary gum consists mainly of 
calcium, magnesium, and potas- 
sium salts of arabic acid; the 
latter being separated by the 
addition of hydrochloric acid to 
mucilage so as to set free the 
arabin, which is then precipitated 
by alcohol. It is obtainea in the 
fomi of a brittle vitreous mai^ 
soluble in water, with an acid 
taste, and is capable of forming 
salts with bases and decomposing 
carbonates. 

Arabia, a genus of the order 
CrucifersB : a dwarf perennial of 
various colours. The most oom- 
mori is the Arabis (dhida, white 
rock-cress, whose masses of white 
flowers are excellent for garden 
surfaces or borders. 

Arabkir, or Araboih, tn.. Asia 
Minor, 107 m. N.w. of Diarbekir, 
on the trade route between 
Aleppo and Trebizond; manufac- 
tures cotton goods. Pop. 30,000. 

Aracaju, cap. of Sergipe, a 
state of Brazil, on the r. bk. of 
the Cotindiba K., 10 m. from the 
mouth. Iron foundries, soap and 
cloth factories. Pop. over 6 , 000 . 

Aracan. See Abakan. 

Aracatl, port of Ceari, Brazil, 
75 m. 8,E. of Gear A Large trade 
in cotton, cattle, and hides. Pop. 
about 10 , 000 . 

Aracem, or AROiDEiE, an order 
of tropical plants represented in 
Britain by cuckoo pint {Arum) 
and swoet flag {Acorus). The 
spadix is often protected by a 
spathe. The juicesof many specias 
are poisonous, and the stems rich 
in starch. Cooking dispels the for- 
mer, and makes the latter edible. 

Arachls. See Ground-nut. 

Arachnoldea, a large group 
of arthropods, including spiders, 
scorpions, and mites^ and differing 
from insects in having four pairs 
of legs instead of three, and in 
the absence of antennie, or feelers. 
Near the mouth there are two 
pairs of appendages, known as 
chelicersB and pedipalpi : and, as 
in the scorpion, there may be 
abdominal appendages in addi- 
tion. The eyes are generally 
simple. There are, indeed, few 
resemblances to insects, save in 
the frequent presence of air-tubes 
or trachese, which may be func- 
tionally replaced by the lung- 
books of the soorpioii. The 
araohndds ar^ ill-defined, and 


there is doubt whether the king 
orab(Ltmtt/iM),thepArasiticPenta- 
stomum (order Linguatulida), and 
the water bears (order Tardigrade) ^ 
come under this group. Apart 
from these, the following are the 
orders usually recognized ;—(!) 
ScorpionidsB, the true scorpions; 
( 2 ) Pseudoscoroionidas, the book 
scorpions ; (3) redipalpi, the whip 
scorpions; (4) Phalangidae, the 
harvestmen; (5) Solpugidae; ( 6 ) 
Araneidse, or spiders; (7) Acarina, 
or mites and ticks. 

Arachnoid membrane, the 
fine, cobweb-like, serous mem- 
brane situated between the durk 
mater and the pia mater of the 
brain and spinal cord, both of 
which it covers. It is a closed 
sac, disposed in two layers. 

Aracnoslaf name of a prov. of 
the old Persian empire, occupy- 
ing the basin of the Uelmand R. 
(anc. Etymander): corresponds 
to the s.B. part of Afghanistan. 
Its capital was Arachoton. or 
Alexandreia Arachoton (now 
Kandahar), founded by Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Arad, (i.) Comitat, Hungary : 
area. 2,488 sq. m. ; pop. (1900) 
329,400, mostly Roumanians. The 
E. part is occupied by the Bihar 
Mts.; the w. part is a fertile 

S lain traversed by the White 
Iflros and the Maros. Produces 
cereals, wine, tobacco, and iron. 
(2.) Old Arad, tn., cap. of the 
above, on the r. bk. of the Maros, 
is the see of a Greek Orthodox 
bishop, and has a Greek seminary. 
It is an important railway centre, 
being the junction of the Transyl- 
vanian railway system, and on the 
line Budapest-Temesyar. Active 
trade ; im wrtant distilleries. Pop. 
(1900) ^903. The fortifications 
round the town were several 
times captured and destroyed by 
the Turks in the Hungarian- 
Turkish wars of the 17th cen- 
tury, but were rebuilt in 1763, 
and pl^ed an important part 
in the Hungarian revolution of 
1848. Arad was the second seat 
of the National Assembly, and 
from here Kossuth issued the 
famous proclamation of Aug. 11« 
1849. Cm August 17 of the same 
year the town was surrendered 
to the Russians by Gflrgei. ( 3 .) 
New Arad (Uj-Arad), tn., Hun- 
gary, on the L Dk. of the Maros, 
opposite Arad. Poo. (1900) 6,124. 

Araf ( Ar. Al-Araf% the Moham- 
medan purgatory, a raised wall of 
separation between heaven and 
hell. There is great variety of 
opinion as to who are admitted 
to Araf, and whether their abode 
there is temporary or permanent. 

Arafat, or Jbbsl-kr-Rahm 
('Hill of Mercy*), a granite hill 
(about 2B0 R. high)' 15 m. s.B. 
of Mecca. An imi^rtont duty 
of Mohammedan inlgrims is to 
stand on this 1^1 on the ninth 
day of the pugnmage month, or 
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last month (Dhul Hijja) of the 
Mohammedan year, the day being 
spent in prayer and religious ex> 
eroises. Mohammedans believe 
Arafat to be the place where Adam 
and Eve met after their expulsion 
from Paradise. Adam, they also 
maintain, built the chapel on the 
summit. See Burton’s Pilorim- 
age to Mecca and Medina* 

Arafura or Alfura Sea, the 
division of the Pacific lying be- 
tween the N. of Australia and the 
w. half of New Guinea. 

Arago, Dominique Franoois 
(17^-1858),, French astronomer 
and physicist; bom near Per- 
pignan; was appointed secretary 
to the Bureau des Longitudes at 
the age of nineteen, and in 1806 
assisted Biot in measuring an arc 
of the meridian. While engaged 
in taking observations in Majorca, 
Arago was mistaken for a spy. 
After a series of adventures, he 
returned to France in 1800^ was 
elected a member of the Institute, 
and appointed professor of analyt- 
ical geometry in the Ecole Poly- 
technique. Arago filled that chair 
for twenty yeare, and did much 
to popularize scientific discovery, 
especially in optics, astronomy, 
and magnetism. He confirms 
the undulatory theory of light 
(1816), and for his discovery of ro- 
tate^ magnetism received (1825) 
the Copl^ medal from the Royal 
Society ofliondon. In 1830 he was 
appointed director of the observa- 
tory in Paris, and perpetual secre- 
tary to the Academy of Mathe- 
matical Science. After taking part 
in the revolution of that year, he 
opposed the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon, ana refused to take the 
oath of allegjance (Dec. 1851); 
but his position and character 
had such weight that the new 
government refrained from pros- 
ecuting him. Among his best- 
known works are his Atddbiog* 
(trans. Powell, 1858) ; Lecturee, etc, 
(trans. Smyth and Grant, 1855); 
Astronomie Populaire (1834-5; 
Eng. ed. 1855-8). A complete 
edition of his works was pub- 
lished in 1854-62 ; 2nd ed. 1865, 
etc. See Audiganne’s Fra/ncoic 
Arago (2nd eA, 1869). 

Aragon* an ancient kingdom 
and former province of Spain, 
with an area of 17,976 sq. m. and 
a pop. (1900) of 912,711 ; bounded 
on the N. by the Pyrenees. Cap. 
Zaragoza. It is now divided into 
the three provinces of Huesca in 
the N., Zaragoza in the middle, 
and Teruel in the s. The soil is 
sterile, though intersect^ by the 
Ebro, but is rich in minerals of 
almost every kind. The inhabit- 
ants are characterized by intense 
nationalistic conservatism, and 
by vindictiveness and bigotry, 
but are patriotic, intrepid, and 

S c. Aragon was a county 
le 9th century, and a 
I from the ttnadlA of the 
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llth century. By the marriage 
of its rulers daughter in 1137 
it acquired the county of Barce- 
lona, and under Jaime the Con- 
queror (1238) annexed the Moorish 


Aragon 

Ferdinand with Isabella of Castile 
united the two crowns. From 1282 
to 1730 it also embraced Sicily, and 
from 1416 to 1713 Sardinia. The 
Canal of Abaoon was first pro- 
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1. SooRPiOViD/K— Scort^ indtcHi (Linn.), t nat. 2. PEDiPAi.ri— T^taitodamon Johristo^it 
i Mt Else. 3. FHALAitaiD/K—Pfiatanafum r^icum. 4. KcxM’HA-^Rhppirtphalut ann^aeiM. 
I B0LP00iDiE--Sfta* brc9ij)€» (Gervaia). \ nat. size. 6 . Aiu»Eip.e-ilraneuz * *5* 

7. PEEVii 08 COR?uwiDjK--CJk«/(/i»r ie»avMid*i (Sairguy). (No. 4, somewhat enlarged , 3 and 7, 
greatly enlarged.) 


kingdom of Valencia. It became 
the most powerful niaritime state 
in Spain, and aspired to found a 
great Romance kingdom on the 
Mediterranean; but the sppwing 
power of France made this im- 
possible. The marriage of King 


iected by the Emperor Charles v. 
(l6^), but was not seriously taken 
in hand until the accession of 
Charles ill. (1760). Pignatelli, the 
Italian engineer, constructed it 
from Zaragoza to Tudela. Map, 
p,S10, See Spain. 
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Aragona, in., prov. Girj?enti, 
Hicily, 10 in. by mil N. of Gir- 
jrenti. Has imijortant sulphur 
mines. l*op. (llKll) 14,126. 

Aragonitet a variety of car- 
bonate of lime, first found in 
Aratjoti.^ It crystallizes in six- 
sided })risms, or in long, narrow, 
pointed forms, and the same 
comi.K)sition as calcite, though 
differing frmn it in specific grav- 
ity, crystalline form, and physical 
proTXjrties., (^See lliMOttPHlSM.) 
Many fossil sliells, which at first 
consisted of aragonite, have had 


Aral, Sea ok (Ardlikoye More). 
the second largest sheet of inland 
water in Asia, fills the lowest part 
of the W. Turkestan depression, 
between 43^ 40^ and 46' 45' N. and 


58" 20' and or 45' B. It lies 160 ft. 
above seta-level, and^ 245 ft. above 
the level of the Caspian ; measures 
^ m. from N. to s., and 140 ni. 
to 100 m. in bretwith, and has an 
area of 26,000 sq. m. On the N. 
and w. are plateaus of clay for- 
mation about 230 to 3.‘i0 ft. high, 
including that of Ust-Urt, which 
separates the Sea of Aral from 
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their substance replaced by cal- 
cite;^ the more stable mineral. 
Satin sjiar is a fibrous variety of 
aragonite. 

Araguaya, or Rio Grandb, a 
riv. orBrazil, rises in the Serra 
Oayaj^ and joins the Tocantins 
near S&o Francisco. It flows n. e, , 
and has a length of 1,^ miles, 
one-half of which is navigable. 

Arahal, El, tn., prov. Seville, 
Spain, 24 m. s.B. of Seville. Pop. 
(1900)7,081. 

Arakan, or Abacan, the n.w. 
division of Lower Burma, on E. 
shore of Bay of Be 
Britain cap 
18.540 sq. m. Pop 


the Caspian; and on the E. is a 
sandy dt^rt, broken only by the 
Syr Daria. Evaporation l)eing in 
excess of precipitation, the sea is 
gradually drying up. As late as 
the middle of the 18th century 
it extended 50 m. farther to the 
N.B. than it now does; and the 
Aibngbir Gulf, in the s.. has dis- 
appearc^d since the middle of the 
19th century. The average depth 
is less than 100 ft. ; the deepest 
part, 220 ft., is towards the N.w. 
Its water is only slightly saline, 
and every winter it freezes for 
several miles all round its 
shores. Its fish, of which it 
yields a rich harvest, are fresh- 



water species. The two gwat 
desert streams of W. Turkestan, 
the 8yr Daria (Jaxartes) and the 
Amu Daria (Oxus), both pour 
their waters into this sea. There 
exists very conclusive evidence 
that at a comparatively recent 
geological period the Sea of Aral 
and the Caspian Sea both formed 
part of a much more extensive 
basin or inland sea. 

Aralia, a genus of the ivy 
order, natives of the temperate 
and tropical regions. The green- 
house plant, commonly called A. 
Sieholdii, now known as FaUia 
japonica^ was introduced from 
.Japan in 1858. Its large, round 
leaves are often mistaken for those 
of the castor-oil plant. The roots 
of another species, A. edulis (cor- 
data), are eaten by the Japanese, 
A species in Formosa produces 
pith which the Chinese make into 
rice-paper. Gin.seng is produc(?d 
by yet another species of the 
order. 

Aram, an old Semitic geograph- 
ical term which included Syria 
and Mesopotamia, but excluded 
Palestine. It gave name to a 
division of the Semitic family of 
speech, Aramean or Aramaic, the 
dialects of which formed the group 
of North Semitic, as distininiishea 
fixmi Middle Semitic (i.e, Hebrew 
and Phmnician) and from South 
St'initic (i.e, Arabic and Ethi- 
opic). Aramaic was divided into 
two, main branches- Chaldee and 
Syriac. Large portions of the 
Bot)ks of Daniel and Ezra are 
written in the former, which 
was, for this and other reasons, 
taken to have Ixhjii the language 
of ancient Babylonia. But this 
is an error ; even, the Semitic dia- 
lects employed in the Assyrian 
and Babylonian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions are not Aramaic. During 
the rule of the Persian dynasties 
Aramaic was a sort of official 
language and commercial liifigua 
franca for the provinces of the 
empire which stretched w. and 
B.w. from the Euphrates to Egypt. 
In this way Aramaic is believed 
(the fact is not definitely known) 
to have supplanted the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament as the everyday 
speech of the people of Palestine. 
At any rate, Aramaic was the ver- 
nacular of Palestine in the time of 
Christ, and it is Aramaic that is 
meant when the New Testament 
Bpealtapf ‘Hebrew.* Chaldee (Ar- 
amaic) is the language of the Tar- 
gums and Talmuds of Jemsalem 
and Babylon. Syriac, a literary 
language, embraced the Feshito 
version of the Bible, and was 
extensively used from the 4th 
to the 13th century, though it is 
now superseded by Arabic. The 
ancient Samaritans, the Naba- 
tieans (though Arab by blood), 
and the Mande^s idl spoke Ara- 
maic dialects. See Ntilaeke*s Die 
Sem’tuehen Sprachen (1887). 
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Aram, Kugbnk (1704 - 80), an 
English felo^ bom at Ramsgill, 
Yorkshire. I^oukIi wholly self- 
educated, he was the first to grasp 
clearly the affinity of the Celtic 
to the other Indo-European lan- 
guages. He became a school- 
master at Knareaborough, where 
he was intimate with a man 
named ^ Daniel Clark, who soon 
after disappeared. A man namec) 
Houseman, who was ap^reliended 
on the charge of murdering Clark, 
gave evidence against Aram, who 
was tried, and after an able self- 
dofonco convicted. After an un- 
successful attempt at suicide, he 
was hanged at York. The in- 
terest attaching to Aram’s crime 
is mainly due to Bulwer Lytton’s 
novel and Hood’s pciem on the 
subject of the murder, ^e 
Scatcherd’s Memoim qf Eugene 
Aram (1838): also the Annual 
Register (1759). 

Aran, or Akran Isles, a group 
of small islands at the entrance to 
Galway liay, about 4 m. off the w. 
coast of Ireland, and 27 m. s.w. of 
Galway ci^. The chief islands 
are named Iiiishmore, Inishmaan, 
and Inisheer. The Congasted 
Districts Board has made them 
the headquarters of the mackerel 
fishing of that imrt of the coast. 
The isles are rich in archaeo- 
logical remains, one of which. 
Dun iEngus, a oyclop(»an fort or 
unhewn stone, is described Iw 
Dr. Petrie as ‘the most magnifi- 
cent barbaric monument now 
extant in Europe.’ They were 
anciently the seat of a monastic 
school, and their old shrines at- 
tract many visitors to ‘Aran of 
the Saints,’ 

Aranda, Pedro Pablo Abar- 
CA Y Bolea, Count of (1718- 
99), Spanish statesman, bom at 
Saragassa of a noble family, was 
sent in 1759 as ambassador to the 
Polish court, and in 1766 was 
made prime minister and military 
governor of Castile. His home 
policy was very lil^eral, and much 
influenced by the ideas of the 
French philosophers. lie sup- 
press^ many abuses of the church, 
restrained the Inquisition, ana 
procured the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Spam (Apr. 1. 1767). 
He took many measures for the 
well-being qf the people, organ- 
ized the police and justice of the 
country, and encouraged arts and 
piences. In his foreign policy 
he was a great adversary of £ng- 
»nd. The clergy workw for his 
downfall, and at their instigation 
he sent as ambassador to 
Paris (1773). In that capacity he 
took an active part in the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Paris (17^). 
Recalled in 1787, he was in 1792 
for a short time prime minister, 
until supplanted by Godoy. 

. Aranlttez (ano. Ara Jams), tn., 
Pjpov. Madrid, Spain, on 1. ok. of 
Tagus, 91 m. by rail s, of Madrid. 


It IS the spring residence of the 
Spanish court, and has a beautiful 
ctistle built by Philip ii., contain- 
ing many art^ treasures. Here 
took place the insurrection which 
forced King Charles iv. to alxli- 
cate in favour of Ferdinand (Apr. 
18, 1808). Aranjuez prf)vidos Ma- 
drid with osiiaragus. straw)K»rri(iB, 
and other fruits. Known to Ger- 
mans from Schiller’s Dan, < .arias. 
Pop. (1900) 12,670. 

Arany, Janos (1817-82), Hun- 
garian poet, born in Nagy-Sza- 
lontiL Bihar, won in 1845 a jirize of 
the Kisfaludy Society of Budapest 
with a humorous epic, Az Elves- 
zett Alkotmany {Thvi Lost Consti- 
tution). Hi.s epic iX)ems, Taldi 
(1847) and Murany Ostnmia (The 
Conquest of Murany) (1847), 
made him the favourite ix)et of 
the Hungarian nation. In the 
revolution of 1848 he. held an ap- 
pointment in the national govern- 


nose, and somewhat regular fea- 
tures In 1820 they nmnbt^red 
about 10,000, but aro now (1^) 
reductxi to 2,000, 

Arapaima, a genus of tropical 
fresh -water fishes — the largest 
existing- with Ixmy, compound 
wiales. A, gigas of. S, America 
attains 15 ft. in length, They are 
highly coloured, and their flesh ia 
greatly esteemed. 

Ararat. ‘Mount Ararat’ is a 
misnomer, Anirat being a region 
or country (Armenia), as may be 
seen even from Gen. 8 : 4, ‘ The ark 
rested . . . upon the mountains of 
Ararat ’ (r/, 2 Kings 19 : 37 ; Isa. 
37 : :18 ; Jer. 51 : 27). The Babylo- 
nian account of the flocxlmakeiithe 
ark take ground up<m the ‘moun- 
tain of Nizir,’ in E. Aasyria; wliile 
Nicolaus Damascenus states that 
its resting-place was ‘a great 
mountain in Armenia . . . oalM 
Baris’ (.Toscphiis, Ant,, l. iii. 0), or 
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ment, and after the dof(*at of 
Kossuth retunied to poverty in 
his native town until 1854, when 
he liecame profeasor at the college 
of Nagy-K6r6s, whence he passwl 

n to Budapest as din*ctor of 
isfaludy Society. ^ Elected 
meml^r of the Hungarian Acad- 
emy in 18511, he Ixjcame its ix^r- 
tietual secretary in 1895. Among 
his other works are Taldi Esteje 
(Toldi’s Evening) (18M), and 
TMi Szerelme (Toldi’s liove) 
(1879) ; Buda UaMa (The Death 
of Buda) (1864), and the humorous 
epic, Nagyidai Cziganyok (The 
Gypsies of Eida) (1852). , Arany is 
the moat popular and important 
modem poet of Hungary. 

Arapahoes, North American 
aborigines, a western branch of the 
Algonquin family ; are supiKis^ 
to bo the Gros Ventres of early 
French writers, but in later times 
withdrew Iwyond the Mississippi 
to the state of Colorado. They 
are tall, well -shaped, of a cop- 
pery-rod colour, with long, black 
hair of the horse-tail texture, large 


Lidwir, Ix'tween Armenia and Kur- 
distan. The tradition whicli iden- 
tifies ‘Mount Ararat’ with Mt. 
Massis, a double volcanic (erup- 
tion 1840) peak (16,950 and 1.3,220 
ft.) in the N. of Armenia, is mod- 
ern, and we cannot now determine 
whmh (if .any) imrticular range 
was in the mind of the scriptural 
writer. Professor Bryce’s 

Transcaucasia and A rarat(\m ed. 
M)7) ; Dillmann’s Genesis on Gen. 
8:4; also Armenia and Deluge. 

Ararat, tn., Victoria, Austra- 
lia, near the river Hojikins, 115 
ni. N.w. of Mellwurne. Near it 
aro famous vineyards and good 
timber. Pop. (1901) 3,580; ot the 
district (1901), 8.450. 

Aras [ArtiTjes), large riv. of Ar 
menia ; rises in Erzerum vilayet. 
For the greater jiart of its course 
of 000 in. it form.s the b<iundary be- 
tween Russia (Cis-Caucosia) and 
Persia. It formerly joined the 
Kura 60 m. w. of its mouth ; but 
in 1897 it changed its lower course, 
and now flows direct into the Cas- 
pian Sea at Kizil Agach Bay. 
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Aratttt OP SiOYON 5271-218 
B.O.), a Greek ^reneral and states- 
man. In 251 B.C. he expelled the 
^rant Nicocles, and united (251) 
Sioyon to the Achaean league 
(see AcHiisi), and in 245 B.O. was 
chosen general of the league* 
which office he held for many 
years. He also obtained the ac- 
cession to the league of Megara, 
Argos, and other cities ; but this 
aroused the jealousy of the iDto- 
lians and of Cleomones, king of 
Sparta, and Aratus was obliged, 
for safety, to secure an alliance 
with the king of Macedonia. 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, joined 
the iEtolians and Oleomenes, and 
in a succession of battles Aratus 
and the Achseans were defeated. 
At this crisis Antigonus of Ma- 
oedon arrived with his army to 
assist Aratus. and defeated the 
Spartans at the battle of Sellasia 
(W B.C.). But finally the rela- 
tions betw^n Antigonus’s suc- 
cessor, Philip, and Aratus became 
BO strained that the king pro- 
cured the death of the latter by 
poison in 21.3 b.o. Aratus left 
thirty bpf>ks of memoirs (now 
lost), which were drawn upon by 
Polybius and Plutarch. 

Aratus of Soli, Cilicia, a 
Greek poet and astronomer, flour- 
ished albout 270 B.c., only two of 
whose works are extant, the 
nomena and the Dmemia. The 
former treats of astronomy, and 
the latter of the weather. Cicero 
and Germanicus translated them, 
and Virgil made use of them in 
the Oeorgm, Editions: Bekkor 
(1828) ; Kfichly’s Poeta Bucolici et 
Didactioi (18.51, 2nd vol.); Phcn* 
mmm (with Latin notes), by 
Maass (1803); Diosemeia (trans. 
and notes in English), by Poste 
(1880). 

Arauca, tn., Boyaca, Colombia, 
on r. bk. of the Arauca B., 370 
m. from Bo^ta. Alt. 690 ft. 

Araucanians, a historical S. 
American nation, whoso territory 
oompris^ that part of Chile 
which lies between the Bio-Bio 
andValdivia Rs., and bordered N. 
on the Peruvian empire. The na- 
tional name was Molu-che (Men 
of War), a name fully justified 
by an indomitable courage, which 
enabled them to stem the south- 
ward advance of the Incas and 
hold out for centuries against 
the Spaniards. Their prowess 
was the theme of Ercilla’s epic 
poem Arawam (1607),and Alvarez 
de Toledo's Curen indemito (18G1 ) ; 
and in 1773 Spain recognize the 
independence of their four con- 
Merate stat«». The pure Arauca- 
nian population is now estimated 
at less than .50,000. Between 1861 
and 1870 a French adventurer of 
the name of Tounens (1820-78) 
proclaimed himself king of the 
Araucanians, under the title of 
Orelio Antonio; but he was de- 
posed by the Chilean government 


and sent back to France. Since 
then the rule of Chile has been 
recognized. The Araucanians ai€t 
an undersized but vigorous race. 
Their chief industry is the breed- 
ing of cattle and vicunas. All are 
polygamists, and their religion is 
basM on the principle of good 
and evil (Apo, PiUan), They are 
perhaps the most democratic of 
all peoples, even the father pos- 
sessing little control in the house- 
hold, while the authority of the 
tribal chiefs is recognized only in 
time of war or of national danger. 
Araucan, a language of high ixily- 
synthetic type, has been reduc^ 
to written form, and in it are 
embodied a large number of myths 
and national legends. See Tou- 
nens’s L'Araucanie (1878) ; Lenz's 
Araukaniache M&rchen (1806). 
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Araucaria, a genus of Coniferm 
with evergreen leave^ of a singu- 
larly geometrical habit of growth, 
is considered the oldest of the 
conifers. A feature of the genus 
is the appearance of male and 
female flowers on separate trees. 
The only spooies that grows well 
in Britain is the A, imbricata^ 
popularly called the monkey 
puzzle or Chile pine, which grows 
to a great height if protected 
from wind and frost, and is used 
for the masts of ships. In its 
native country, Chile, the tree 
produces a s^ which is used 
for food and also a fragrant 
resin. The A. excelio, or Nor- 
folk Island pine, attains a height 
of 200 ft. 


Arauco (4248 sq. m.), prov. on 
the Pacific slope, lO m. 8. of Pon- 
cepcion, Chile; has coal mines. 
Pop. (1895) 59,237. Cap. Lebu. 

Araujo e Azevedo, Antonio 
DB, Count db Barca (1764-1817), 
Portuguese statesman, ambassa- 
dor at the Hague (1789), Paris 
(1797), and St. Petersburg, after 
the peace of Amiens. In 1808 
he became Minister of Foreim 
Affairs at Lisbon ; but upon Na- 
poleon’s invasion he fled (1807) 
with the royal family to Brazil, 
where in 1814 he was made Min- 
ister of Marino and the Colonies. 

Araujo Porto Alegre, 
Manoel db (1806-79), Brazilian 
poet and arcliitect, born in Bio 
Pardo, state of Sao Pedro, Brazil; 
completed his artistic training in 
Pans (1831) and in Italy (1835). 
In 1837 he became professor at 
the Academy of Arts, Bio de 
Janeiro, and a little later at the 
military college. He was the 
founder of the national theatre, 
for which he wrote several plays 
with a patriotic tendency. His 
principal poetical works are Co- 
lombo and Brasilianaa (1863). 

Araure, tn., Venezuela, 170 m. 
s.w. of Caracas. Pop. over 4,000. 

Aravali Hills, India, extend 
from Gujarat, in Bombay Proai- 
doncy, for 300 m. n.b. through 
Bajputana. Mount Abu is the 
higiiest point. 

Arawaks, S. American aborig- 
ines who formerly ranged over a 
great part of N. Brazil, the Gui- 
anas, and Venezuela, and appear 
to have formed the chief element 
in the W. Indies and Bahamas. 
They are still numerous on the 
mainland. In the Arawak family 
two distinct types have lieen 
noticed— one marked by short, 
thick-set frames, broad and rather 
flat features, retreating forehead, 
slightly oblique eyes, small nose, 
and yellowish skin ; the other with 
tall, slim figures, straight eyes and 
nose,, more regular oval features, 
reddish-brown complexion, and 
blight, animated expression. , All 
alike are rude, uncultured tribes, 
who have nowhere advanced be- 
yond a low grade of social organi- 
zation, but are mostly of a peace- 
ful disposition, the chief exception 
being the Goajiros of Venezuela. 

Arbaces, the Mode, who, ac- 
cording to the historian Ctraia^ 
overthrew the Assyrian empire in 
the seventh century B.o. by de- 
featingSardanapalus, andfounded 
the Median. Another of the name 
was a general of Artaxerxes Mem- 
non in his war with his brother 
Cyrus (401 b.oA 

Arbe (in Slavonic, ltah\ an 
island of Austria, lying between 
the Quamerolo and the coast of 
(3mtia. It is hilly (1,^ ft.) but 
fertile, and produces wine, tuAize, 
millet, salt, and sheep. Area.45sq. 
m. Pop. (1900) 4,441. Chief town, 
Arbe (^p* 850)i on the w, ooaet 
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ArlMla 

Arbela, city of Adiabene, As* 
Syria famous as a centre for the 
worship of Istar, and as the head- 
quarters of Danus before his de- 
feat by Alexander (331 B.O.). The 
battle of Arbela was really fought 
near Gaugamela, about 50 m. w. 

Arbor, Edward, English man 
of letters, emeritus professor of 
English language and literature 
at tne University of Birmingham. 
His chief works are: Engli^ Re- 
printi (14 vols. 1868-71), British 
Anthologies (10 vols. 1899-1900), 
English Garner (8 vols. 1877-%), 
English Scholar's Library (16 vols. 
1878-84), Tyndale’s ATcti; Testamunl^ 
1625 (1871), A Transcript of the 
StiUion^rs' Registers, 1664-1640 (5 
vols. 1875-94), and The Term Cata- 
logues, 1668-1709 (2 vols. 1903-5, 
3rd in preparation). 

Arbitrage, in stockbroking, 
the buying and selling at one and 
the same time, but m different 
markets, of stocks, bonds, bills, 
shares, etc., so as to derive a profit 
from the difference between the 
quotations in such markets. The 
term is also applied to the calcula- 
tion on which such traffic is based. 

Arbitration, a way of settling 
dis^tes without going to law. 
In England, the law on the sub- 
ject is contained in the Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1889 ; but the act does 
not apply to a verbal submission 
to arbitration. Parties may agree 
to submit aiiv present or future 
matters of diflfprence affecting any 
of their civil interests to the de- 
cision of an arbitrator, who may 
be an official referee, or of two 
arbitrators, with an umpire in case 
they disagree. A written submis- 
sion to arbitration is irrevocable 
except by leave of the court. Any 
proceeding with respect, to any 
matter referred to arbitration may 
be stayed by the court. If the 
parties cannot agree on an arbi- 
trator, or if the person nominated 
refuses or is unable to act, either 
party may ^rve the other with 
written notice to make an ap- 
pointment; and if the appoint- 
ment is not made within seven 
days, the court may appoint. In 
case of a submission to two arbi- 
trators, if one refuses or is unable 
to act, the party who appointed 
him may appoint another; and 
if one party refuses to make an 
appointment, the arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the other party may, 
after seven days* notice to the 
party refusing, oe appointed sole 
arbitrator, subject to the discre- 
tioiuii^y powers of the court. An 
arbitrator may administer an oath, 
and witnesses before him may be 
summoned on subpoena, and aip 
liaUe for perjury as in an ordi- 
nary action. An arbitrator may 
state a case for the opinion of the 
coprt on any question of law 
arising in the course of the arbi- 
tmtion, and he may, on the ap- 
puoatioii.of one of tne parties, bo 


ordered by the court to do so. He 
may be removed by the court for 
misconduct, and his award sot 
aside; otherwise an award may 
be enforced as if it were a judg- 
ment of the court. Borne criminal 
matters, when the offence is not 
of a public nature, and the injured 
party has a remedy by action as 
well as by indictment, may be 
referred to arbitration— as, for 
example, coses of assault. The 
Arbitration Act also provides for 
the reference of difficult questions 
of fact, which cannot bo conven- 
iently dealt with by the court, to 
a social referee or arbitrator. 

In all arbitrations, unless it is 
otherwise provided by the submis- 
sion, the following rules apply 
(1) The reference is to one arbi- 
trator; (2) two arbitrators may 
appoint an umpire ; (.3) the award 
must be made in writing within 
three months of the reference, but 
the court has power to extend the 
time ; (4) if the arbitrators make 
no award, the umpire may make 
an award within one month ; (5) 
the parties are examined on oath, 

■ and must prcxiuce all papers re- 
ouired; (6) if the arbitrators think 
fit, the witnesses are examined on 
oath ; (7) the award is final ; and 
(8) the costs are in the discretion 
of the. arbitrator. The powers of 
an arbitrator arestrictly limited by 
the terms of the reference to him. 

Many statutes now provide that 
disputes arising under them shall 
be determined by arbitration— 
e,g, all questions of compensation 
under acts authorising the com- 
pulsory taking of land. 

In Bcotland, the range of mat- 
ters which can lie referred to arbi- 
tration by the parties apijears to 
be as wide as in England, and the 
substance of the law generally is 
the same; but the Arbitration 
Act, 1889, does ^ not . apply, and 
there are material differences in 
form and procedure. An arbitra- 
tor is called an ‘arbiter,’ an un»- 
piro an ‘oversman,* and an award 
a ‘decree-arbitral.* The submis- 
sion and the decree-arbitral are 
formal deeds. The submission 
contains a clause by which tlu^ 
parties agn^o to the registration 
of the submission and the decree- 
arbitral; and the registration is 
necessary in order to enable the 
parties to enforce it as a judgment. 
Fonnerly a reference of futuri^ 
disputes to an unmamed arbiter 
could not be enforced; but the 
Arbitration (Scotland) Act, 1884, 
8. 1, provides that ‘an agreement 
to refer to arbitration shall not 
be invalid or ineffectual by reason 
of the reference being t<j a person 
not named, or to a person to be 
named by another person, or to 
a person merely described as the 
holder for the time being of any 
office or appointment.’ Bee Rus- 
sell On AmtreUion (1900) ; G. I. 
Bell On Afiitralion (1877)* 


Arbitration, International, 
is an adaptation by independent 
nations to their pwn differences 
^ the system of settling disputes 
between private individuals by 
refei'ence to the judgment of a 
third party. But in a case of in- 
ternational arbitration there is no 
true legal ‘sanction,’ and effective 
compliance with the award roust 
depend upon the national sense 
of honour of the beaten party. 

. The nearest approach to modern 
international arbitration which 
was to be found in ancient times 
was the inter-state arbitration 
occasionally resorted to by the 
several Greek communities. It 
was not, however, until the middle 
ages, when Europe had sepa- 
rated into different kingdoms 
with some equality of status, that 
opportunity vus given for the ap- 
plication of international arbitra- 
tion in something like its present 
form. The Pope, for instancG, 
not infrequently acted as arbitra- 
tor or mediator in the disputes 
Ixitween ambitious monarchs. or 
between those monarchs and their 
more powerful and turbulent vas- 
sals. Bometimes one king adjudi- 
cated in thej differences between 
two others. The awards given, 
however, were not always above 
suspicion ; and the finding of the 
arbitrator Was often repudiated, 
or iH'came the starting-point of a 
fresh dispute. No sketch of the 
history of international arbitra- 
tion would l)e (;omplete without 
a reference to tl»o ‘Great Design* 
of Henry iv. of Franco and his 
minister Sully. Those two states- 
men dreamed of a mighty scheme 
of fwleration for all the states of 
Christian Europe, under a com- 
mon government, and. it was an 
essential ft'ature of their plan that 
all disputes .should lie settled by 
arbitration. 

The Abbd St. Pierre at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, and 
Kant and Bentbam at the end, 
dnmnied these Utopian dnauns: 
but it was not till the middle of 
the pth century that the sym- 
pathies of statesmen and .^li- 
tieians li^ame at all actively 
enlisted in the cause, Resolu- 
tion.s in favour of a general and 
perinammt system of arbitration 
were, after repeated failures, car- 
ried l)Oth in the AmcritMvn Con- 
gress and in the British House of 
Commons; and though, indeed, 
no immediate practical result was 
secured, still men’s minds were 
more generally set to work upon 
the subject. In the early ’seven- 
ties the study of the problems 
involved. in international arbitra- 
tion receiv(i(l a powerful stimulus 
from the establishment of the In- 
stitute of International Law and 
the International . Law Associ^ 
tion, Ijodies of jurists and public 
men of all countries, formed for 
the express purpose of discussing 
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that large and Homowhat indeter- 
minate class of questions which 
arise under the so-called law of 
nations. Another body which 
deserves mention is the Interna- 
tional Parliamentary Union, in- 
stituted in 1888 with the objecjt of 
promoting arbitration and ^ace. 

Concurrently with the theoret- 
ical discussion of schemes of in- 
ternational arbitration, a steadily 
growing practice arose last cen- 
tury among the groat ix)wer8 of 
the world of submitting certain 
kindvS of disputes to this method 
of settlement. This practice in 
which Great Britain has taken an 
honourable share— has fallen far 
short indeed of complete adhesion 
to the princinle of universal and 
permanent aroitration. But each 
resort to arbitration has formed 
a precedent; and the obvious 
convenience and the comparative 
cheapness of this method of set- 
tling differences have more and 
more recommended themselves to 
statesmen. 

A few of the leading castes in 
which Great Britain hits In^en 
concerned during the last cen- 
tury may be given. Perhaps the 
most famous, certainly one of the 
most t!Outroversial, wjvs tlie case 
of the Alahami clamw. The Brit- 
ish government having failed to 
detain the Confedwato cruiser, 
the Alfihmmy after she hod been 
fitted out in^ an English jx)rt for 
service against the ISorthcrn 
States in the American civil 
war, she startoil forth on a fatal 
career, whicdi was only brought 
to an end after the destruction of 
Federal shipping and property to 
the total value or some millions of 
pounds. The American govern- 
ment claimed satisfaction for the 
damage done, and Groat Britain 
pnmosed arbitration. The groat 
difficulty in the way wtus that the 
two parties could not agree as to 
the actual interpretation of the 
rules governing the conduct of 
neutrals in time of war ; and with- 
out some common basis of agree- 
ment on the pointy arbitration 
was imix)ssible. Finally, how- 
ever,, a special commission w^ 
appointed, wliich succeeded in 
drawing up three rules which 
were acceptable to both countries ; 
and the arbitration then pro- 
ceeded, the tribunal ultimately 
adjudging the damages due to 
Amenca at Another 

famous arbitration lietween this 
country and the United States 
was that upon their respective 
rights of fishing in the Bering 
Sea. The question was referred 
to an arbitration tribunal which 
sat at Paris in 1893, and the result 
was in favour of Great Britain on 
all points. 

A more sensational case was the 
dispute a« ,to the boundary be- 
tween British Guiana and Vene- 
suela* The attitude adopted 04 


the qnejition by the president of 
the United States at the end of 
1896 provoked ^at excitement in 
this country. But Lord Salisbury, 
on behalf of Great Britain, con- 
sented to arbitration with Vene- 
zuela,, and a peaceful conclusion of 
the dispute was arrived at. The 
award of the arbitration tribunal 
was ^ain in favour of this coun- 
try. The whole incident, however, 
suggested strongly to the states- 
men both, of America and of the 
United Kingdom the advantage of 
a permanent treaty of arbitration 
between the two powers. Great 
hopes, therefore, were excited 
when it became known that such 
a treaty had Ixien suisceasfully 
negotiated by Mr. Olney, the 
American secretary of state, and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, our am- 
Imsador at Washington. Such 
hopes, unfortunately, were doomed 
to disappointment by the action 
of the American Senate, whose 
ratification of the treaty was ac- 
companied by amendments which 
wholly destroyed its value, and 
comijelled the British govern- 
ment to withdraw. The iiction 
of the Senate was, according to 
the critics in the American press, 
largely dictated by the dislike 
of the free -silver men for Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Olney. 

The settlement of the Alaska 
Boundary dispute between the 
United States and Canada de- 
serves mention hero, althougli it 
does not exactly come under the 
bead of arbitration proi>er. In 
tliis the Dominion and the 
Imperial govcniments on the one 
hand, and the American govern- 
ment on the other, agreed to sub- 
mit the (Kiints at issue, not to an 
outside arbitrator, but to a tribu- 
nal of eminent jurists and states- 
men lielonging to the two powers 
concerned, and presided ovtir by 
Lord Alvcrstone, Lord Chief -J ns- 
tice of England. Onl y a f e w days 
before the Aliu^ka tribunal had 
finished its deliberations another 
triumph of the principle of arbi- 
tration was secured in the conclu- 
sion of the Anglo-French treaty, 
whicli provides for the pt^aceful 
settlement in the future of most 
classes of disputes between our- 
8elve.s and our neighbours. 

Among other recent arbitration 
troaties are those signed between 
Chile and Argentina (Aug. 12, 
19U2) ; between France and Italy 
(Dec. 25,BK)3); between Groat Brit- 
ain and Germany (July 12, 1904) ; 
between Great Bntain and Por- 
tugal (Nov. 16, 1004); between 
Great Britain and Austria-Hun« 
gary (Jan 12, 190.5); and that be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain (dropped in Feb. 19(S). 
See also Dougkr Bank. 

The most notable advance in 
universal arbitration was taken 
in 1899. The famous rescript of 
the Czar, calling for a (yonferepce 


Arbor Day 

of the powers to arrive at a scheme 
of disarmament, resulted in the 
Hague Convention. The main 
project of that rescript, disarma- 
ment, was found impracticable; 
but the policy of the Czar was fully 
justified by the agreement of the 
powers to establish a permanent 
court of arbitration at the Hague. 
Opinion was obviously not ripe 
for a compulsory scheme of arbi- 
tration to meet all cases ; but the 
formation of such a court gives 
the strongest encouragement to 
governments to submit as many 
disputes as possible to this pro- 
cess of settlement, and the suc- 
cess which so far has attended its 
operations affords much hope for 
the future peace of the world, 

Arblaj^ Madamb d’. See 
Burney, Frances. 

Arboga, tn., Sweden, prov. 
Vestmanland, situated on the Ar- 
boga R., affluent of Lake Miilar, 25 
m. N.B. of Orebro, on the railway 
Koping-Orebro, It is one of the 
oldest pl^es in Sweden, many 
Diets having been held here, espe- 
cially those of 1561 and 1597. The 
town church has an altar-piece by 
Rembrandt. Pop. (liXX)) 5,254. 

Arbogast (d. 394), a Frank by 
origin,who distinguished himself 
as a Roman general under the 
Emperors Gratian (367~Ii83J and 
Valentinian ii. (;^-;i92). lleing 
dismissed, by Valentinian, he re- 
fused to give up his command, and 
a few days later the emperor was 
killed at Vienna ((jraul) by order 
of Arlxigast. He did not himself 
ascend ttie throne, but made the 
rhetorician Eugenius emperor, 
But after two yeairs (394) the Em- 
peror of the East, Theodosius, 
invaded Italy, and defeated Ar- 
bogast near Aquileia. Eugenius 
was decapitat^,, and Argobtist 
committed suicide. See Mor- 
purgo’s Arhogaste e rimperio Ro- 
mano, .V9-S94 (18a3). 

Arbois de jubainville, Marie 
Henri d’ (1827), distinguished 
French philologist and historian, 
bom at Nancy ; prefessor of Cel- 
tic language and literature at the 
College de France (1882) ; member 
of the Acad^mie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres (1884). He is the 
author of many important books, 
as Hisioire des Dues et des Comtes 
de Champ<tgne(7 vols. 1869*69) ; Les 
Premiers HMtemts de t Europe 
(1877; 2nd ed. 1889*64); Etudes 
CrammcUicales sur les Laugues 
CeUi^s (1^1) ; Le Cycle Myth^- 
ogique Irlandais et la Myihologie 
Creoque (1884), which forms part 
of the Cours de LiiUraturc Cel- 
tiqne (12 vols, 188iM^) ; etc. 

Arbor Day, a day set apart in 
the United States and in Canada 
for the planting of trees by chil- 
dren, to encourage forestry in tree- 
less districts. Arbor Day in Ire- 
land (Mar, 17) was inaugurated in 
1904, when mostf boards of guardi- 
ans planted commemorative tre^ 
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Aroadius 


Arboriculture. SeeFoftfiSTHV. 

Arbor Vitae, the Thuja [jrenua 
in the oy proas family uf conifers ; 
includes aromatic and evergreen 
shrubs and trees of great variety, 
many of which are grown in the 
open or under glass in Britain. 
See Thuja. 

Arbroath, formerly Aberbroth- 
wick and Aberbrothock (‘mouth 
of the Brothock royal and pari, 
burgh, seapt. and manufacturing 
tn., Forfarshire, Scotland, 17 m. 
N.B. of Dundee. It manufactures 
linen, sail-cloth, and leather, and 
spins flax and jute. There are also 
engineering works and shipbuild- 
ing yards. The dock area is 2i 
ac. ; high-water depth at entrance, 
16 tt.; iiatent slipway, 460 ft. long. 
Ruins of the abbey founded by 
William the Lion in 1178. Ar- 
broath is the ‘Fairport’ of Scott’s 
Antiquary. Pop. flOOl) 22,.W. 

Arbu^s, Pedro de (1441-^), 
Spanish inquisitor, Ixim at Kpila, 
Aragon; liecame an Augustine 
monk at Saragossa, and was ap- 
pointed } 1.484) by Torquemaaa 
first inouisitor there. His exces- 
sive zeal in the persecution of the 
heretics led to his ossaasination in 
1486. He was (janonized by Poi)es 
Alexander vii. (1061) and rius ix. 
(1^7). He is the subject of W. 
von Kaulbach’s Peter Arhuee qf 
Kpif^a condemning a Family qf 
Heretics to Death. See Zimgiebl’a 
Peter Arbu^s (3rd ed. 1872). 

Arbuthnot, Alexander (d. 
1685), Scottish printer, who (with 
Bassandyne) published the first 
Scottish Bible. It was a reprint 
of the Geneva version, and was 
issued in 2 vols. folio at Edinburgh 
in 1679. It contained a dedication, 
written by Arbuthnot, to James vi. 

Arbuthnot, John (1667-1736), 
Scottish author and physician, was 
born at Arbuthnott, Kincardine- 
shire, and graduated m.d. at St. 
Andrews, He was physician to 
Queen Anne, a close friend of 
Swift, and intimate with Pope 
and (jay. He was the author of 
the famous satire. The History qf 
John B\Ul (1712). The Memoirs ^ 
Martinus Scriblems (1741), though 
published among Pope’s works, is 
now ascribed to Arbuthnot. See 
Swift’s Journal to Stella; Aitken’s 
Life and Works of Arbuthnot (1892). 

Arbutus, a genus of evergreen 
shrubs of the Ericaoes or heath 
order. A. unedo, the teautiful 
‘strawberry’ tree (20 ft.), is ^wn 
in. warm distriotB of the United 
Kingdom. A, Androjohne (15 ft.) 
is hardy in S. Britain. The A. 
Mengtesii, which grows to. 100 ft. 
high, is the madrofia of California. 

Arc (Lat. ‘bow’), a portion of 
any curved Una The straight 
line joining its ends is called the 

chora the bisector of the chord 
at right angles, passing to the 
arc, is the samtta or ‘arrow.’ The 
i^gth of a circular arc is given by 
the equation « r$, where r is the 


radius, and 6 theangleMubtiuided at 
the centre of the circle meaauriHl 
in radians, (See Angle.) Huy- 
gen’s approximation for the length 
of a circular arc is (8 x chord of 4 
arc - chord of whole arc) -r 3. See 
Curve and Asymptotes. 

Arc, Jeanne d’. See Joan ov 
Arc. 

Arc and Arc Lamps. See 

Eleotuio Lamps. 

Arcachon, health resort, dop. 
Gironde, France, on the Bassin 
d’ Arcachon, 35 m. s.w. of Bor- 
deaux. The town projier is situ- 
ated on the lagoon; the wintc?r 
town (since 1854) is composed of 
numerous villas scatteroa among 
the pinewo(xia. The climate is 


lands at the end of the 16th or 
U*ginning of the 16th century. 
He went to Rome in 1536, and 
was employed as a singer at the 
Vatican until 1665, when he ao- 
compinied Cardinal (Charles of 
Lorraine to Paris. He wrote 
many moases, over two hundred 
madrigals for four and five voices, 
and a collection of songs. 

Arcadia, a mountainou.s and 
picturesque country in the centre 
of the Peloponnesus, Greece ; 
Ixjunded by Aehaia on the N., by 
Argolis on the K., by Laconia and 
Messeiiia on the s., and by Elis 
on tlie NV.; entirely surroundecl by 
mountains. Its chief towns weitj 
Togca, Mantineia, and, after 370 



An Arcade in the Ducal Palace, V mice. 


mild and bracing (68* F. mean oi 
the whole year, 48° F, mean of 
winter). It is visited yearly by 
200,000 persons. Oysters are ex- 
tensively cultivated. The Bassin 
d’ Arcachon is a triangular lagoon, 
60 sq. m. in area, communicating 
with the sea at Cap Ferret. Pop. 
(1900)8,259. 

Arcade, a term in architecture 
very vaguely used~(l) a series of 
apertuixis or recesses with arched 
ceilings ; (2) a single-arched ar)er- 
ture or enclosure, equivalent to a 
vault ; (3) the space C’oven.d by a 

* ’ nrted 

first 


continued arch or vault supi^orted 
n piers or columns. Tlie first 
i the true arcade, behind which 


there is generally a walk or am- 
bulatory. The Romans erected 
arcades one over the other. Tlie 
piers of arcades may be decorated 
with various columns, pilasters, 
niches, and apertures. Fer- 
f^^76) ^ Architecture 

Arcadelt, Jacob (d. 1576). musi- 
cal composer, bom m the Nether- 


B.C., Megaloi>)lis. The Arcadians 
claimed to h^. the most ancient 
people in Greece— ‘ older than 
the moon,’ according to the name 
they gave them^lyes. They 
were certainly a primitive iieople, 
chiefly occupied in pastonil pur- 
suits and hunting. Their devo- 
tion to music is responsible for 
tlie Arcadia of modern poetry 
and romance. They retained their 
independence against the Spar- 
tans, and in the 3rd century b,o. 
joined the Achueaii league, and. 
with its other members, submitted 
to the Romans in 146 B.o. Sec 
Grote’s and Bury’s Hists. qf Greece. 

Arcadius (.377-408 A.D.),^n of 
Theodosius, emperor of Rome; 
remarkable as (from 395) the mst 
Emperor of the East, with his 
capital at Constantinople, his 
brother Honorius reigniM at 
Romo as Emperor of the West. 
Ho was a ruler of no ability, led 
W his favourites or by his empress 
Eudoxia. Ho was succeeded by 
his son Theodosius ii. 
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philosopher, 

Academy, and opponent of /eno, 
the founder of the Stoa. ^ A true 
successor to Pyrrho in his antag- 
onism to the dogmatic schools, he 
denied that there is any standard 
by which truth and error may be 


or masonry, or of iron or steel nbs, 
whereby a load is supported over 
an open space, as in doorways, 
windows, roofs, bridges, and tun- 
nels, The word is not applied to a 
straight horizontal support, such 
as a lintel or girder, which ful^ 
its purpose by its mere tensile 


s (316-241 B.O.). 
founder of the 1 



NormM. 1066 -1109. 
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Mormon, 
or PoiDonetqcia. 
( Sonfi-cifVulAr) 
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Typical Form qf Arch* 


distinj^ished. Our convictions, 
he said, are opinion rather than 
knowledge ; but in’ the practical 
or moral sphere we must be guided 
by probability. See Schwegler’s 
Oeaehiehte der Grtichisohen Phi- 
loiophie (Eng. trans. J. H. Stir- 
Hng, 1888). 

Arch» a structure of brickwork 


strength and rigidity. Arches are, 
as the name implies, curved (or 
polyhedral) . structures designed 
to receive the load equally at all 
points, and to transmit the pres- 
sure through elements (stones, 
ribs, etc.) placed in the 'line of 
prmure.’ The latter has a de- 
finite geometrical form for every 


amount and distnbution of load, 
and it is the busmess of the ai^ 
ohitect or engineer to calculate 
where that curved line of pressure 
will lie, and to build his arch to 
coincide with it. If a flexible 
chain be held up at its two ends 
and loaded^ it will assume a curve 
oorrespondmg to the distribution 
of the load upon the chain ; and 
if the curve thus obtained be in- 
verted, it will represent the arch 
necessary to support a similarly 
distributed load laid, upon it. 
Limited by this principle, archi- 
tects have vet given to the arch 
a wonderful vanety of foms, and 
it has been the most important 
factor in determining the several 
architectural styl^ of history. 
The buildings of the Egyptian 
and Greek civilizations employed 
the lintel rather than the arch, 
lieing, in fact, developments in 
stone of the art of construction 
with timber; and the recent in- 
troduction of hou^-building with 
steel girders (which, in this re- 
spect, nave the same qualities as 
wooden lieams) has. for many pur- 
ixises, eliminated the arch, vault, 
and dome from modern structures. 
But, from Roman times to the 
present day, the masonry arch 
has been used for every construc- 
tive purjiose. A typical arch is 
supportcxl by two pirrs, the dis- 
tance between which is iho jspa/n 
of the arch. Above each pier is 
a horizontal block, the impost; 
then the springsr, or lowest vous- 
itoir of the curve ; then other vmis* 
noirs, all wedge-shaped ; until at 
the ai>ex is reached the keystone, 
which is the centre of the arch. 
The concave side of the arch is 
the intrados, the, convex the ex- 
trades ; the rise is the height M 
the intrados at its highest point, 
above the middle of the line join- 
ing the top of the imposts; the 
thrust is the pressure which the 
arch exerts outwards. Masonry 
arches are built upon a wooden 
structure, called a centering, 
which is afterwards removed. 
The diagram shows the most not- 
able forms of, arch, indicating the 
style of architecture with which 
each is associated. The engineer- 
ing questions involved are dis- 
cussed under Bridoeb. See also 
Arohiteotubb. 

Arch, Triumphal, a monumen- 
tal arch erected by the Homans 
in honour of an individual,, or 
to commemorate some historical 
event, usually a great victory. 
Such structures were originally 
temporary wooden erections fes- 
tooned with garlands of flowers, 
stretching across the road or street 
along which the victorious general 
and his army entered the city. 
Afterwards the triumphal arch 
became a massive, highly orni^ 
mental, permanent piece of archi- 
tecture, decorated with appirppm- 
ate bas-rdiefs and inscnpUoiua 
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The oldest, although not now in 
existence, were those erected in 
honour of Soipio Africanus (190 
B.O.) and Fabiua Maximus (120 
Among surviving arches 
there are three at Rome— the 
Arch of Titus (80 a.d,), erected in 
honour of the conquest of J udea 
(it is richly wuli>tured, and shows 
reliefs of Titus in triumph, with 
the plunder of the temple at Jeru> 
Salem); the Arch of Septimius 
Sever us (208 A.D.), erected in 
commemoration of his victories 
over the Parthians ; and the Arch 
of Constantine (312 A.D.), which 
has a large central archway with 
a smaller arch on either side, and 
four Corinthian columns on each 
front. It was the greatest and 
most lavishly decorated of all, and 
was erected in honour of Constan- 
tine's victory over Maxen tins. Tri- 
umphal arches existed also in all 
parts of the Roman empire—as at 
Ancona; at Benevento (114 A.i).), 
in honour of the Emperor Trajan ; 
and at Saint-R^my and Carpen- 
tras, in honour of Marcus Aurelius. 
In modern times there are the 
arch erected at Naples in honour 
of Alphonso of Aragon (in the 15th 
century) ; the Arco de la Pace at 
Milan (in the 10th century); the 
two arches erected by the munici- 
pality of Paris in honour of Louis 
XIV., called afterwards Porte 
Saint-Denis and Porte Saint- 
Martin; the Arc du Carrousel 
(1806), and the Arc de Triomphe 
de I’Etoile (1836), both at Paris, 
and both dedicated to the Grande 
Armfe. ^ The Arc de Triomphe de 
I’Etoile is situated at the end of 
the Champs Elys^es, in the mid- 
dle of a circus froni which twelve 
large avenues radiate. Its erec- 
tion was begun by Napoleon i. 
after the battle of Austerlitz 


in 1836. It 

stands 150 ft. high, is 135 ft. broad, 
and 69 ft. deep. It is splendidly 
decorated and adorned with alle- 
gorical statues, and contains the 
names of the principal victories 
of Napoleon, and of 386 generals 
who took part in ,the battles of 
the revolution and of the first em- 
pire. Carrousel, in the square of 
the same name in Pans, was 
erected by Napoleon in 1806, after 
the model of the Arch of Septim- 
ius Severus in Rome. Other not- 


horat Berlin, the Siegesthor at 
Munich; andin America the Wash- , 
ington Arch at New York. Memo- 
nid Arch at Brooklyn, and others. 

^ Archt Joseph (1826), agitator 
(18^-1800) in favour of farm la- 
TOurers, was bom in Warwick- 
shire; woriced as a farm hand; 
became a Methodist preacher; 
founded the National AgricuL 
tural labourers' Union (1872); 

liberal M.p. forN.W. Nor-, 
folk, 188M, 1892, and 1895-ir ‘ 
his AvUMoi 


Archman System, a geologi- 
cal term including all those roc^s 
which are believed to be older 
than the fossiliferous strata. The 
name, which means ‘initial’ (Gr. 


recognized at the present day. 
They have also been called ‘azoic* 
(without life, unfoasilifcrous) ; but 
this name is even more objection- 
able, as taking for granted that 
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Arc de Triomphe de VEtoilr, Paris, 


arohaiosl was suggested by the 
supposibon that they were the 
remains of the firet crust winch 
formed on the cooling globe ; but 
most geologists would hesitate to 
decide to what extent this prirm- 
tiye crust is exposed and can be 


fossils will never be obtained from 
them. . 

At the present time the name 
Procainbnan is generally em- 
ployed: it implies that they are 
older than the oldest Cambrian 
strata, Kocke of this system are 


jfLreliaNui System 

spread over wide areas of both 
hemispherci^ everywhere exhibit- 
ing great diversity of character, 
and structures often intricate and 
difficult to decipher. As a general 
rule gneisses and metamorphic 
schists are the prevalent rock 
types, but sedimentary rocks and 
igneous masses are found in prac- 
tically every area. It has gener- 
ally been possible to establish a 
twofold sulxli vision of this system, 
there being a lower scries of more 
highly crystalline character, and 
an upixjr series of metamorphic 
schists or little-altered sedimen- 
tary masses. The lower series 
(which, from its imiwrtance in 
the Outer Hebrides, has been 
called Ijewisian, and Tiaurentian 
by Canadian geologists from its 
large development in the St. 
Lawrence Imin] consists usually 
of gneissose rcxjks, such as horn- 
blende or biotite, gneiss, horn- 
blende schist, actinolite schist, 
and eclogite, mostly foliated, ana 
lying in bands or layers which are 
often of very irregular thieknoas. 
it is probable that this serias is of 
igneous origin, and that its char- 
acters are partly primary, partly 
the result of mechanical deforma- 
tion. Mixed with these are rocjks 
which present a normal igneous 
/actrs— c.flf. granite, piigmatite, 
diorite, peridotite, which stHua to 
have been injected as veins, sills, 
and rude shoots in fiasurcs of the 
gneisses. MarbUw and crystalline 
Bmestones, micaceous ^ schists, 
gnuiulitos, and graphitic rocks, 
though usually present, play only 
a ^subordinate part in this sub- 
division of the system. The 
upper series is well developed in 
Scotland forming what is known 
as the Dalradinn series of the 
Geological Survey; and appears 
also in the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, and, with somewhat different 
characters^ the Huronian of N. 
America. The coarsely crystalline 
and rudely foliated gneisses and 
igmx)ua rocks of the lower group 
are here repltwed by mica schists, 
graphitic schists, chlorite whists, 
quartzites, granulites of various 
typ^ slates, phyllito^ and erys- 
taflihe limestones. M.uch of this 
material was originally of sedi- 
mentary origin, and has reached 
its present condition as the result 
of extensive regional metamor- 
phism. In N. America, the Huro- 
nian contains important volcanic 
rooks (diabases and tuffs). Con- 
glomerates are &lso not infrequent, 
an^ indicate extensive unoonform- 
abdlties. How far in every case 
these upper rocks* are really Pre- 
cambrian, or include greatly- 
altered members of the Cambrian 
t)r later formations, it is at the 
present moment impossible to de- 
cide. The seiirch for fossils has 
already in some cases been re- 
warded, as in the mica schists of 
S. Norway, which are probably 
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altered Silurian rooks. There is 
still another /oewa of Precambrian 
rock.s, which in Scotland is repre- 
sented by the Torridonian, in 
Norway by the Spiiragmite beds, 
and in N. Amenca by the Ke- 
w<^nawan beds. Tlieae are de- 
trital sedimentary masses, sand- 
stones, grit^ arkoses, conglomer- 
ates, etc., in most cases little 
altered. Sheets of lava and ash 
beds are mingled with them in 
many areas, and they are often 
ixiuetrated by igneous injections. 
The.se are in Scotland known to 
be of Precambrian ago ; elsewhere 
their true t)osition is often im- 
certein. The Longmyndian and 
Uriconian rocks of Shrojishire, 
which consist respectively of 
quartzites and volcanic rocks, as 
well as tlie Hartshill and Lickey 
quartzites of the English Mid- 
lands, and the slates and volcanic 
rocks of Chamwood Forest, may 
with probability be assigned to 
this group. Not the least inter- 
esting feature of the Archffian 
and Precambrian rocks is their 
enormous thickness, which in N. 
America has been estimated at 
fnwn 80,000 to 100,000 ft. Al- 
though, owing to their very cora- 
idex and much-folded structure, 
such estimates in this case are 
apt to be fallacious, yet they in- 
dicate how large a portion of the 
history of the terrestrial glolie 
must be represented by these 
masses of rock. We have other 
evidence which lotuls to the same 
conclusion ; the earliest known 
fauna— that of the Cambrian— has 
never been regarded by zoologists 
as in any real sense primitive, 
but its members are so highly 
develoTied that they must have 
had a long series of ancestors of 
whom no record has b^n found. 
It was at one time believed that 
in Eozoon, suppos^ to be a 
s|X!cios of Foraminifera, an un- 
doubted fassil had been unearthed 
from the Precambrian rocks of 
Cauacla; but the evidence of its 
organic structure is incomplete. 
In addition to those districts al- 
niady mentioned^ Archeean rocks 
are found in Brittany, Finland, 
Bohemia, Spain, and Portugal; 
in India, N. China, and over large 
areas in Brazil, Australia, and 
Africa. They outcrop very fre- 
quently .along the axes of moun- 
tain chains, flanked on either side 
by rocks of later age, as in the 
Urals, Alps, Pyrenees, and Hima- 
layas. Owing to their resistant 
nature they usually form elevated 
plateaus, or even mountainous 
masses. They are in many places 
repositories of valuable ores, as 
in Scandinavia, N. America, and 
Brazil, where they yield iron, 
silver, gold, copper, nickel, and 
often precious stones. See Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s Text-hook of 
Oeohov; Dana’s GboIoov; Lat^ 
worth’s Intermediate Oeol, (ISWk 


Aroliwology 

Archaeology is, as the word 
itself denotes, the study and dis- 
cussion of matters relating to 
antiquity, lcx>king from compara- 
tively recent historical times oack 
to the farthest conceivable limit 
of the prehistoric ages. By this 
expression, however, is not to 
be understood the more remote 
periods of geology ; for, although 
t^t science lends , its valuame 
aid to archseology, it is the aim 
of archsBology to coniine its. in- 
quiries to those geological periods 
which contain evidence of numan 
and anthropoid life. But within 
these limits there is, it will be 
soon, an immense area. And the 
lines along which archroologioal 
study may be followed are many. 
The most obvious is the line of 
historical research, and by this 
method also there is probably the 
greatest likelihood of attaining to 
knowledge of actual facts. No 
doubt written history is largely 
mixed with fable, and even its 
genuine records teem with in- 
accuracies of varying degree ; 
nevertheless, it is by this medium 
that the most, definite concep- 
tions of archaic life are made 
po.ssible. Thus, when two or more 
historical accounts are collated, 
such as those of the Jews and the 
ancient Egyptians or the Assyr- 
ians, and when it is found that 
these histories of diverse nations 
ag.rw in their description of a cer- 
tain man, race, or state of society, 
at a period clearly defined by them, 
then it is evident that fora moment 
the darkness of antiquity is dis- 
^Ived, and an authentic pifjture 
is reveakjd.of the actual life of 
the locality and eixich in ques- 
tion, with possibly the most mi- 
nute details as to the racial char- 
acteristics of the actors in the 
scene, and their manners, dress, 
and general surroundings. And 
when, as sometimes.happens, these 
records are pictorial as well as 
written, the result is to give the 
modem mind an impression of 
that archaic life that is almost 
absolutely accurate. 

. But while the only wholly re- 
liable histories are those which 
have chronicled contemporary 
events, and described persons or 
places from, the accounts of eye- 
witnesses, it is not to be for- 
gotten that much of what is ac- 
cepted, as history was not put 
down in visible characters on 
stone or parchment until long 
after the aatc of the evente do- 
soribod. It is quite legitimate 
to regard this also as history, al- 
though under reservation. For 
in early times, as still among 
primitive peoples, the chronicles 
of a nation were orally preserved 
by special 9 a(^tes of priests or 
bards, who insisted strongly .on 
the verbal accuracy with which 
the tribal traditipns should be 
carried on from geneni^tion to 
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gouf^ration. * Muoh passes for his- 
tory in other lands on far slighter 
grounds,’ observes Sir George 
Dasent with reference to the 
Norse Sagos, "and many a story 
in Thucydides or Tacitus, or even 
in Clarendon or Hume, is be- 
lieved on evidence not one-tenth 
part so trustworthy as that which 
supports the narratives of these 
Icelandic story-tellers of the 11th 
century.’ More reliance, indeed, 
ought to be placed on the yet 
unwritten records of some savage 
races than on many genealogies 
which have been in print for 
generations, but which were de- 
IibNsrately manipulated by the 
chronicler for the purpose of en- 
hancing the glory of his family or 
nation. Thus, a certain amount 
of respect is accorded to the Maori 
unwritten history, whichpndicates 
the beginning of the Tlth cen- 
tury as the date of the arrival of 
that people in New inland. At 
the present day, this oral history 
can only be noted ami no more ; 
but it is quite within the bounds 
of probability that future research 
may prove this traditional state- 
ment to be scientifically accurate. 
Accordingly, while it is necessary 
to proceed with great caution, 
owing to the manifest uncertain- 
ties attaching to Wiefs which, 
in civilized countries, are now 
only held by uneducated people, 
the study of popular tradition and 
folk-lore is hecoraing more and 
more a recognized phase of archte- 
ology. And this not only means 
the study of traditional history— 
of family, tribe, or nation— but 
also of the many customs and be- 
liefs which still retain their hold 
upon the minds of the peasantry 
in civilized lands, and of whole 
races inhabiting regions as yet 
little affected by modem ideas. 
A vast deal of importance clearly 
attaches to such customs and be- 
liefs; and when, by pursuing the 
comparative method, it is seen 
that people of apparently diverse 
race and history, inhabiting far- 
separated regioxis. follow the same 
practices and hold, the same be- 
liefs, the inference is obvious that 
these have descended to them 
from one common 8 our 9 e. It is, 
of course, necessary to distinguish 
between the ordinary ideas and 
usages which may be justly re- 
garded as natural to humanity, 
and those ideas and usages which 
are BO specialized that there is 
little or no probability of their 
haWng developed sporadically in 
different porta of the world. For 
inatanoe, such a practice as tear- 
ing off tne scalps of enemies and 
them as trophies, once 
fpUonirjM in Asia as well as in 
Am^qfwmms to indicate a eom- 
tuonorySn. 

ArohflBolbgy further derives oii 
«oin the study of philology, be- 
tithough Ikguistie affinity 
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does not of neoDsaity denote racial 
kinship, yet it is plain that nations 
wliose languages belong to one 
common group must liave Ixxm 
at one time ixilitically, if not raci- 
ally, connected. The testimony 
of place-names is very distinct. 
When it is seen, for example, that 
in Scandinavia, the Hebrides, the 
Isle of Man. and Iceland, a salmon 
river is called laxey^ it is impos- 
sible to avoid the deduction that 
all those places must at one time 
have been occupied by a Norse- 
speaking people. That this was 
indeed the case is, of course, a fact 
well known in history. 

In some restjects, the most valu- 
able of all the allies of archte- 
ology is the scitmee of anthro- 
wlogy. Writtem records may 
qisapiie4i.r ; all memories of tnuli- 
tional usage and language may 
die out; but physiail character- 
istics— stature, the 8hai)e of the 
skull, the (H)lnur of the eyes, skin, 
and hair— all these persist in a 
race for ages, without any marked 
alteration. Even when a hybrid 
roc-e is created by the intermixture 
of two different stocks, tho ^i- 
gree of the half-brecHl p<.K)plo is 
at once attested by their apix^ar- 
ancH3. And. indc'c^d, it is by tlio 
evidences of craniology, by a com- 
parison of the various skulls fp»md 
in the graves of long- van islied 
races, that the relative position 
of those races is sought to bo 
solved. 

But the secition of archwology 
which; beyond all others, occupies 
the minds of many, and is to them 
archffioloj^y itsidf, is the study of 
the tangible relics of extinct na- 
tions or communities, in the shaiK? 
of buildings, we^inins, and other 
utensils, and articles used for jxir- 
sonal adornment or attire. Ar- 
chitecture forms an interesting 
sulxiivision of this st?ction^ esjieci- 
ally those phases of it which link 
themselves with hitherto unwil ved 
problems —such as the question as 
to who were the builders of tho 
mysterious temples and towers of 
S.E. Africa (Zimbabwe), and the 
cities and palaces of Central Amer- 
ica (Palenque, Conan, UxmaJ, 
etc.), who inscribed the yet unread 
legends on the stones of Easter I. 
in the Pacific; who reared the 
megalithic 8tructurf« scattered 
over a great part of the glolio ; who 
first designed the rude brocks of 
Scotland, or burrowed out the un- 
derground dwellings occasionally 
unearthed in Europe, and scarcely 
yet abandoned by tho Eskimos 
of Greenland. All these archaic 
remains, and many others offer 
ample material for ^hfieologioal 
investigation. Nor do the manu- 
facture objects found in or near 
these sites afford less abundant 
matter for inquiry and discussion. 
Weapons and other utensils of 
iron, bronze, stone, horn, l^ne, 
and Jet ; pottery and glass, show* 
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iiig various stages of culture in 
their makers ; articles for personal 
use or adornment— all hav(^ tui- 
gaged the attention of archaeolo- 
gists, notably in the 19th century. 
And these reluis it is usual to clas- 
sify and an ange according to their 
characteristics, .separating them 
into jnxKlucts of the Stone, Bronze, 
aiul Iron I’eriods or Ages. 

This classification was intro- 
ducfxl by tho Danish arch»olo- 
gists Thomstm and Worsaoe, dur- 
ing the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury ; and their methotl was soon 
thereafter adopted in other coun- 
tries. The assumption on which 
tho Scandinavian antiquaiies 
proceeded wtts that mankind has 
stwidily progressed from stage to 
stago of culture, by an even series 
of developments, beginning in the 
condition of the lowest savages. 
Tlie earliest implom(mts known 
to man, other than wood, bone, or 
horn, were of stone (usually flint), 
very roughly knocked into shape 
as spt'ar - heads, arrow ; heads, 
kniv(?s, hammers, etc. Thi.s stage 
of culture th(‘y designated the 
Early Stone or Palffiolithie Age. 
And, aj)|)lying their system to 
Scandinavia, they deduced tho 
following sequence. By a natural 
process of refinement, a steady 
and gnulual improvement in style 
and finish resultcHl in the evolution 
of the ixilished and ketm-odged im- 
plements which su|H’rs(‘ded their 
riulor prototypes, and gave the 
distinctive character to tfie stage 
of culture whi(;h they designated 
the Later Stone or Neolithic Age. 
But by this time the discovery 
of the use of metals in more 
southern lands had already led in 
those regions to an Early Bronze 
Age, which at length imposed its 
influence on Scandinavia, and 
displatted the inferior Neolithic 
implements. This, again, was fol- 
lowed in Huccessirm by a Later 
Bronze Age, an Early Iron Age, 
a Middli^ Iron Age, and a Later 
Iron Ag(\ the last synchronizing 
with tho Viking Peruxi — ».<?. from 
about the Ixjginning of the 8th 
to the middle of tne 11th cen- 
tury of the Christian era. The ear- 
liest stage was understcxid to date 
Imck to an indefinite iieriod be- 
yond ;K)00 b.c. Concurrently with 
all the later developments, the 
Stone Age porsisited among tho 
Ii/U)p ixipiilation of the north. 

This Scandinavian sequence was 
adopted, with certain modifica- 
tions, by Sir John Lubbock in 
his Prehutoric Times, Owing 
to the fact that implements oi 
the rudest .stone type are found 
in the river-drift or gravel-drift 
stratification of Western Europe, 
*when man shared the posses- 
sion of Europe with the mam- 
moth, tho cave bear, the woolly- 
haired rhinoceros, and other 
extinct animals,’ he placed tlia 
Drift Men in the IpiMMithiQ 
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Period. The Later Stone 
dr Neolithic Period, he deaoribo^ 
as the era in which there is no 
trace of the knowledge of any 
metal excej^t gold, and when the 
characteristic implements were of 
the finely-polished atone or fiint 
already spoken of. Thereafter 
came tlie Ages of Br 9 nze and 
Iron. In France, a similar order 
was followed^ by Mortillet and 
others, but with the added and 
still more remote Eolithic Period 
beyond the Paleeolitliic, and with 
a much greater elaboration of 
* Epochs.’ Thus, to take only the 
Age of Stone^ we find the French 
mmnts dividing the Piriode E<h 
lithique into the Epoque Themy- 
sienne and the Epoque Ottaienne, 
the first named l^ing regarded 
as the earlier in time. Further, 
the Piriode Palidithiaue is held 
to progress upwards through the 
Epoqu£$ Chellienne, Moustirienne. 
Solub^ienne^ Magd^inienne, All 
these special names are derived 
from the places in France where 
stone implements of various 
marked oharaoteristics have been 
found. It may be added that 
the French classification makes 
aU stone implements prehistoric, 
while bronze and some iron ob- 
jects are placed in proto-historic 
times. Iron alone is regarded as 
the metal of truly historic times— 
that is to say;, in France. 

The main idea present in these 
arohseologioal schemes is ex- 
tremely reasonable. That primi- 
tive races, before homing the use 
of metals, discovered the advan- 
tages of stone implements over 
those of wood, horn, or bon^ is 
undoubted, and proof of this is 
everywhere found. Egypt has 
had its Stone Ago, as the re- 
searches of Professor Flinders 
Petrie and others have shown; 
while over most of the African 
continent, as in various other 
parts of the world, many living 
races are found who still use im- 
plements of stone. Some of these 
are of rude workmanship, others 

S olished—or, in the recognized 
ictbn, they are Paleeolithio and 
Neolithic. Then, again, a Bronze 
Age is discernible in remote 
Siberia, evidence of which is seen 
in, the antiquarian museum at 
Minusinsk, a small town to the 
south-east of Tomsk. And the 
advanced races of to-day are liv- 
ing in the Iron or SM Age. 

But it will be noticed that all 
this presupposes an unusual and 
inoorreot use of the words 'age’ 
and ’period,’ The savage races 
refexTM to are living in the same 
age as tl^ who use iron and 
steel, and it is a misuse of lan- 
gur to say that people of the 
^h century are not all liviim 
m^the sme period of time^ This 
misapplication of these words is, 
hoover, recognized by modem 
acohaologiata, who explain that 
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an aroheeologi^ *age’ is retdly 
a condition of culture, and not a 
chronological age, and that there- 
fore there may be many concur- 
rent archaeological ’ages.’ At the 
same time, it seems , more than 
probable that the originators of* 
these terms employed them in the 
Luoretian or chronological sense, 
as, indeed, the Fmnoh still do. 
And the generation that suc- 
ceeded Thomsen found it more 
and , more necessary to mve a 
special interpretation to nis no- 
menclature, as they realized that 
what applied, to Scandinavia did 
not necessarily apply to other 
lands. Moreover, a strong party 
of dissent arose, who protested 
altogether against the system of 
successive * ages.’ To a consider- 
able extent the objections thus 
raised are nullified when it is 
explained that an ’age’ in archag- 
ology is not a chronological age. 
And it ought to be remembeim 
that even Worsaaa who did syn- 
chronize his *ages^ with periods 
of time,, regards the Stone Age 
as running on in Lapland at the 
same time as the Bronze and Iron 
Atfos in Southern Scandinavia. 

, W hen an implement of stone is 
difiCfjvered, ana assigned by archae- 
ologists to the Stone Age, it is 
popularly assumed to be of very 
ancient date. Yet, in some cases, 
quite thoopposite deduction ought 
to bo made. For instance, when 
Greenland wa.s njoccupied by 
Europeans in the early part of the 
18th century, the Eskimos were, 
archseologically speaking, livii^ 
in the Stone Age, as some of their 
descendants still are— that is to 
say, a Stone Age people had suc- 
ce^ed an Iron Age people (the 
early Scandinavian settlers), and, 
consequently, tlie Iron Age relics 
of Gr^nlaud denote, a greater 
antiouity than the implements 
of the Stone Age. A parallel 
situation is seen in the temporary 
overthrow of Roman civiliza- 
tion by savage and semi -bar- 
barous nations. The Huns, who 
swarmed over Europe in the 
5th century, used bone-pointed 
javelins, and dug^-out canoes, 
two indications of Stone Age cul- 
ture. Yet a Roman sword of even 
so recent a date as the days of 
Julius Csesar would be an article 
of much greater antiquity. In 
short, a primitive implement can 
only be interpreted to denote a 
primitive race. It may be of 25th 
century make, or it may be of vast 
antiquity. All .depends upon the 
history of the country in which it 
is found, taken in consideration 
with the geological stratum in 
which the object may be em* 
bedd^. 
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ArchaaopteryXf themost primi- 
tive of birds, bemg a link between 
reptiles and birds ; found as a foasil 
in the Jurassio tow at Solnhofen, 
Bavaria. About the size of a 
pigeon, it had strong vtring and 
tan feathers, but the neck and 
bases of the limbs were covered 
with fine down. The siball head, 
in which, as in modem birds, the 
bones were firmly united, pps- 
sessed teeth ; the long lizom-like 
tail had xhany vertebtes ; and at 
the end of the wing were three 
‘awed fingers. ThS breast- 


strong muedM that the creature 
could fly. ,!niere are two spsci* 
mens-i^s, in Beiiia'and the Bnt- 
iah MuieiuBh 
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Atchaiigel (Gr. 'ehief angel’), 
a superhuman bdng above the 
tauk of anffel. The archangelH 
are supposed to be seven in num- 
ber (fiev. 8:2), and the Bible 
llives US the names of two-^ 
Michael (p^n. 10: 13 ; Rev. 12:7) 
and Gabnel (Dan. 8 : 16 ; Luke 1 : 
Id). In the apocryphal Book of 
Tobit (12:16) we find Raphael; 
while a fourth. Unel, is men- 
tioned tn 2 Esdras 5 : 20 1 the re- 
maining three being Chamuel. 
JophieL and Zadkiel. The Jews 
believed that these names came 
from the Babylonian. See Ance l. 

Archaitgeh the (plant) dead- 
nettle, Lamium. 

Arcbangcl (Arkhwngelski gov., 
the extreme n. province of Russia 
in Euroi^ area, 331,6^ sq. m. ; 
pcm. (1897) 347,589 (Russians, 
30(^000), not including Tundra 
nomads (Samoyedea, etc.). The 
govomment includes Novaya 
Zemlya, and comprises the Arctic 
coast of European Russia. All 
the province is either tundra 
bordering the Arctic Ocean, or 
forest in the 8. part. Rye, barley, 
oat^ and potatoes are raised, 
mainly in the Shenkursk districts. 
Pasturage is fair in parts, and 
cattle-raising progresses. The cli- 
mate presents remarkable differ- 
ences, the Mhnnan coast (Russian 
Lapland) being as mild as the 
Baltic; the ocean never freezes, 
and ice-free ports are poasible. 
On the shores of the White Sea, 
and eastwards to the Kara Sea, 
as well as in the interior, the 
wjnter is extremely rigorous. 
Fishing, especially of salmon, 
seal, herring, cod, and Hat fish, is 
important. The forests yield 
timber which supports manufac- 
tories with an output of £814,000 
annually. Shipbuilding is active 
on themUrman and on the w. 
White Sea littoral. Coal, iron, 

a silver, lead, copper, ala- 
r, marble,^ and gypsum are 
found. There is a railway (com- 
plete Nov. 30, 1897) from Vologda 
to Archangel, and another (fin- 
ITO) from Perm to Kotlas 
on the Dwina. A new naval and 
^mnmroial harbour (ice-free) at 
Port Catherine (or Aloxandrovsk) 
trsedes Kola as capital ot 
apland district. Many im- 
pro^monts have resulted from 
M. Witte’s visit in 1894. S^ A. 

4^ or^ (Eng. trans. by 
H, Cooke, 1899). ^ 

ArclmgeL a city at the mouth 
of K j^na, chief Russian port 
^ ■“"‘tiQ Oo^n, terminus of the 
ir-V olqgda Ry. (since 1897) ; 

raxioipal exports— 
" ' hemp, wax; Im- 

kit, wine, fruit, ce- 
dtiery. In 1903 the 
Valued at' over 
the exports (tim- 
fgpQunt to 


£1,500,000. The harbour has been 
deepened from 12 to 22 ft., and 
now covers 12 miles of the 
Dwma bank— ‘one of the Ix^st 
and largest jjorts in EurojK*.’ A 
large nver traffic descends the 
Dwina, and a fair is held in Sep- 
tember. Archangel ivas founded 
in 1584, and was the chief port 
of Russia until Peter the Great's 
foundation of St. Petereburg(1703). 
Zomonosov, the Russian ix)et, was 
lK)rn here in 1711. The town con- 
tains two cathedrals (tjf 1706 and 
1805][, one an extremely effective 
apcicimeri of the Ruasian ecclesi- 
astical style. 

Archbishop (Gr. ‘chief over- 
s(w’), first applied by Athanasius 
to Alexander, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, and subsequently given 
to prominent ecclesiastics of the 
highest rank, stjmo of w'hoin were 
afterwards styled patriarchs. In 
the Eastern Church it was given 
to the exarchs and mctroixilitans 
of certain girat .sees, such as those 
of Jerusajein, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and 
Rome, the last of whom finally 
developed into the Po|X3. In the 
Western Church the title has been 
given from thoSth century to met- 
ropolitans generally. By canon 
law the dignitaries of the Angli- 
can Church aredividwl into patri- 
archs. archbishoijs, metropolitans, 
and diocesan (suffragan) oishops. 
In early church times the arch- 
bishop had two separate func- 
tions : (1) to perform the ordinary 
episcopal duties of his diocese — 
symbolized by his bishop’s crook ; 
and (2) to suixu'vise the suffragan 
dioceses as to liturgy, discipline, 
and conduct of the respective 
bishops— exemplified by liis met- 
ropolitan cross, and by the wear- 
ing (ill the Roman Catholic 
Church) of tho^ pallium. His 
special powers included calling 
together and presiding over pro- 
vincial synods, enforcing church 
disoiplims and dispensing indul- 
gencos. For twelve centuries Eng- 
land has been divided into two 
archbishoprics— Canterbury and 
Y ork. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Primate of all England, 
has os his province (containing 
twenty-four dioceses) the whole 
of England except the six north- 
ern counties and Cheshire— the 
province (containing nine dio- 
ceses) of the Archbishop of York, 
or Primate of England. ^ The 
former is, after the royal princes, 
the first peer of England, with the 
right of placing the crown on the 
sovereign’s head at the corona- 
tion; the latter has precedence 
after the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Lord Chancellor, 
and claims the right of crown- 
ing the Queen-oonsort, whose iier- 
petual chaplain he is. In Ireland 
there are two Anglican arch- 
bishops— the arohbfeliop of Ar- 
tm^h and the archbishop of Dyb- 
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lin. Of the Roman Catholic arch- 
bishops, there is one in England 
(Westminster), two in l8cotland 
(St. Andrews and Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow), and four in Ireland 
(Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, Tuam). 
In the British colonies the Church 
of England has five archbishops— 
viz. Sydney, who is primateuf Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania ; Ruperts- 
land, who is primate of all Can- 
ada ; Montreal ; €ape Town ; and 
Jamaica. In the same colouiea 
the Roman Catholic Church has 
twcnty-ono archbishopa : six in 
Australasia — Sydney, Adelaide, 
]^risbaiu% Hobart, Mellxiume, 
Wellington ; eight in America— 
(.JuclxH*., Halifax, Kingston, >Ion- 
treaj, Ottawa, Tnrontn, Port of 
Spain, and St. Boniface; and 
seven in Asia— Agra, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Colomlx), Cyprus, Ma- 
dras, and Verapoly. In the United 
States there are no Protestant 
archbishops, but there arc fourteen 
Roman Catholic archbishops— 
Baltimore (the oldest, created in 
IsSi), Oregon City, St. Louis, Now 
Orleans, New York, Cincinnati, 
Dubuque, San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee Boston, Philadelphia, 
Santa E^, Chicago, and St. Paul, 
See Episcopacy ; Arches, Coukt 
of; also Hook’s Archhuhopt rf 
Canterbury (12 vols. 18<i0 '76); 
Raine’s Archbishops (\f York (1879); 
Lightf(X)t’a Dissertations on * the 
Agc^ pp* 19, 160, 190 

Archdeacon, an ecclesiastical 
dignitary in charge of the atfairs 
,of a dioctise, particularly of its 
charities, acting as the bishop’s 
assistant in things temporal, as 
the archpriest in things spiritual, 
being in reality the ‘ bishop’s eye* 
and * right hand.* As the church 
organization hccamo more sottl^, 
the lowers of the archdeo^xm in- 
creased, including separate juris- 
diction in the lowest ecclesiastical 
court, which powers were con- 
siderably reduced by the Council 
of Trent, and entrusted to the 
bishop’s vicar-general. The aroh- 
dejicona* court (in the Church of 
England) is now a mere survival. 
In the Anglican Church there are, 
in accord with the Act of 18.36, from 
two to four archdeacons to each 
bishop, there being eighty-five in 
all ; their duties si>ecially includ- 
ing examination of candidates 
for holy orders, induction of bene- 
ficed clergy, parochial visitation, 
dispensation of charities, care ot 
church fabrics and glebe houses, 
and holding general synods as 
deputy of the bishop. See Cripps’a 
Lavj Relating to the Church and 
Clergy, 

Archduke, Arcuduohb8s, 
titles borne by the members of 
the imperial house, of Austria. . It 


of the 14th century, but waa fonn- 
ally conferred by the Emperor 
Frederick iii, in 1453. 
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Arche^onlata include the 
moBfi, fern, and ^ymnosperm 
mupa of plant8, whose common 
female organ is the archegonium, 
which is multicellular and ilaek- 
abaped, consisting ^of a hollow 
body or venter, a tubular neck, 
and. when rii)e, an open mouth. 
In the moss group the whole organ 
stands out from the surface of the 
tissue; in fmis the venter is 
sunk in this tissue, with the neck 
exposed; m gymnosperms the 
mouth alone reac'hes the surface. 

Archegosaurus, a group of 
fossil amphibians in the Carbon- 
iferous and Pennian formations, 
chiefly, found in the Ilothliegon- 
den (Permian) of SaarbrUckon. 
The skull was pointed, strongly 
ossifled, with a ring of small (scle- 
rotic) bones round the eyes. The 
vertebrae W)n.siHted of several 


parts, detached throughout life. 
The teeth were of the labyrin- 
thodont pattern. Tlie animals 
resembled gigantic salamanders, 
with tv long body, a hjng, stout 
tail, and small, short legs, with 
a dermal armour of small, bony 
plates. The group became ex- 
tinct in Secondary times. See 
H. N. Hutchinsoirs Creaturea qf 
Other Day 9 (18^). 

Archelaus. (i.) A Greek phi- 
losopher (c. fK) B.C.), l)orn at Ath- 
ens or at Miletus; studied under 
Anaxagoras. By observation he 
mfeiTM for the first time the 
sphericity of the earth. (2.) King 
of Maoedonia (d. 39U B.O.), natural 
son of Perdicca.s n. ; succeeded to 
the throne in 413. He introduccxl 
gr^t I’eforms in the country, forti- 
lying cities, making roads, and or- 
ganizing the army. He removed 
his court from iEg® to Pella, 
where he gathered round him the 
gimt poets (Kuripides, Agathon), 
painters (Zeuxis), and musicians 
of the age. He was killed by his 
favourite, Craterus. (3.) Serv«l 
as general under Mithridates in 
Greece, where (86 B.c.) he was 
twicedefoated with great loss, and 
sued for i^ice. On the evo of the 
second Mithridatic war his loyalty 
was susnectod by the king, and he 
deserted to the Homans. {4.) Son 
of the preceding, became king 
of Egypt by marrying Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, in 
66 b.Om who had obtained the 
sovereignty of Egypt after the 
expulsion of her father. At the 
end of six months he was defeated 
by the Roman proconsul Gabini- 
us, who had marched into Egypt 
to restore Ptolemy to his throne. 
(5O Son of Herod the Great, was 
bmueathed (4 b.c.) the kin^om 
of J udaea. His elder brother An- 
tipas was preferred by the people, 
but Augustus on appeal decided 
in favour of Archelaus, and made 
him ethnarch of Judiea, Samaria, 
and Iduum. Subsequently An* 
gusttts banished him, and he died 
at Vienne ip Qaal, A.p, 7. 


Archenholz, Johann Wil- 
helm, von (1743-1812), German 
historian, was born near Dahsig. 
He was in England from 17^-711, 
and in Italy ; then went (1792) to 
Hamburg, and died at bis country 
seat of Oyendorf, close to that 
city. His Qeschichte des Siehen- 
jdhrigen Krieges (1789) has at- 
tained great ixipularity in Ger- 
many, owing to the freshness of 
its style and its admiration for 
Frederick the Great. He also 
wrote succe&sful books on Eng- 
land— A’ngtond und Jtalien (6 vols. 
1785); Annalen der Britischen 
Oeschichte vols. 1789-08). 

Archer, Frkd (1^7-86), jockey, 
apprenticed to trainer at age of 
ten. He won his first Derby in 
1877, and was premier Jixjkoy for 
ten years. Ho committw suicide 
during an attack of fever. 

Archer,, James (1822-1904), 
Srqttisli ijninbn*; studied art in 
Edinburgn ; mom>RT h.h.a. ( 1808 ). 
He went to [icmdoii {18(‘»2). He 
has painU'd .s(*venil large sub- 
jiHit pictures, including The War- 
ship qf Dionysus^ St Agnes—a 
Christian Martyr, Music in the 
(Hoamin\ etc., but i.s known 
chiefly, ns a portrait-painter, Ids 
portraits including those of 8ir 
Charles 0. Trevelyan, Professor 
Blackie, Andrew Carnegie, and 
Sir John Leng. 

Archer, William (b. 1850), 
critic, was bom at Perth. Ho 
worked on the staff of the Edm- 
Imrph Evening News (1875^-8), witli 
an interval of a year in Australia: 
settled in Lonaon in 1878, ana 
was dramatic critic to the Lon- 
don Figaro from 1879-81, and 
since 1884 has held a similar post 
on The World, In 1900 he paid a 
visit to the United States, chiefly 
for the purpose of I'eoordmg, his 
impressions of the American 
stage. He has a wide knowledge 
of contemporary European drama, 
particularly the French and Nor- 
wegian, and was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about the pi> 
formanoe in London of the plays 
of Ibsen, whoso works he has 
translated. His criticisms are 
marked by scholarly insight and 
a detemiination to take the drama 
seriously as an art. Latterly he 
has also devoted considerable at- 
tention to the criticism of con- 
temporary English poetry. His 
works, besides his translations 
(1890-2) of Ibsen’s plays, and edi- 
tions of Leigh Hunt’s and Haz- 
litt’s dramatic essays, include 
English Dramatists qf To-day, 
(1882), Henry ^rv%ng(WS^\ Mash 
or Faces {1888).-irtW»cM?i Charles 
Maeready (1890), Study and Stage 
(1899), America Today (19001 Poets 
the Younger Oeneraiion (1901), 
is dramatic oriticisms in The 
World from 1803-7 were repub- 
lished in book form in annual 
volumes, under the title of The 
ThgoJl/rigal Woiidi 


Archer Pish, a name fivm to 
several E. Indian and PoTynesian 
fishes, particularly to the Toxo» 
tidsd IToxotesfaeulator}^ from their 
peculiar habit of shooting drops 
of water a distance of three or^ 
four feet, and thus bringii^ down 
insects into the water for 

Archery, the art, practice, or* 
skill of shooting with a bow and 
arrows. Stone arrow-heads have 
been found in French caves beside 
remains of the reindeer and the 
mammoth. Neolithic arrow-heads 
and bows ate numerous. Among 
ancient peoples the bow was ex- 
tensively used by the Scythians, 
the Egyptians the Parthians. the 
Thracians, and, in the time 01 the 
Romans, by the Cretans, the Nu- 
midians, Balearic Islandera and 
other foreign mercenaries. These 
last did not form a imrt of the 
legion, but were skirmishers, like 
the Moorish dartmen and the 
Balearic slingers, their ofifioe be- 
ing to fight here and there, and 
d raw the enemy into action. The 
Greeks emiiloyed archers for the 
same purpose. 

The bow was never g^reatly 
valued in Britain until the Saxons 
Ixigan to subdue the inhabitants 
*wyth nothynge so much as with 
their Ix^wo and shafte, whiche 
wepon bevnge straungo .... was 
wonderful! terrible unto them* 

( Ascham’s Toax^Ai7M«). Thewords 
shaft,’ ‘bow,’ ‘arrow’ are all of 
Saxon origin, and the Saxon bopa 
survives in Welsh as well as m 
English. But the real interest in 
archery does not begin until the 
use of the English longbow, which 
was encouraged from Edward l. 
to Charles I., and won at Cre^y 
and Agincourt. The kings of 
Scotland were not long in imitat- 
ing the English archery laws, from 
the days of James i. to those of 
James v, 

Gustavus Adolphus had Lapp 
bowmen in his army when he 
invaded Germany in 1630; and 
Cossack bowmen are said to have 
formed part of the allied army 
which took Paris in 1814. The 
Earl of Essex raised a oompauy 
of bowmen for the king at the 
outbreak of the civil war. Many 
uncivilized peoples have been ex- 
pert with tne bow— the N. 
American Indians. The dwarf 
Akka of Central Africa are 
dreaded bowmen, because they 
use poisoned arrows ; as also did 
thenativetribespf theGutaiiM^ 
the Orinoco region in S. America. 

The Englisii archery lawe 00m- 
pelled all able-bodied males under 
a certain rank to prsetiso with 
the bow on Sundays and holi- 
days, from childhood to the age 
of sixty: oitjered butts to beset 
up in all vilii^es*; commanded 
Bheriflh to provide arehory tackle; 
fixed .the quality and the prkes 
of tbiB'e weapem and impcwcd 
fnes to keep the bowyent aM 
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Mi otiher gmieft ; and obliged mer' 
ebnti to four good bow- 

atav^ wiui every ton of mer- 
^bandiae, and ten with each butt 
of Malwwy wine, bow-staves six 
feet aix inches long passing free 
of duty. In the reign of Henry 
»vxn. the use of crossbows and 
hand-guns was forbidden, as it 
interfered with the practice of 
archery; and all archers above 
the age of twenty-four were com- 
manded not to shoot with their 
light-flight arrows at a distance 
under 220 yards, the effective 
ranM of the old archery. But 
at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
when hand firearms began 
to be more used, the war bow and 
shaft were allowed to fall rapidly 
into dkuse, 

British archery is still one of the 
national sports, though a minor 
one, A tr^ition of the old mar- 
tial times is kept alive by the 
Woodmen of Arden (revived 
in 1785) and the Royal Scottish 
Archers, both of which societies 
shoot for their prizes at the dis- 
tances fixed by statute when 
long ranges (exc^ing nine score 
yaras) were essential to the suc- 
cess of archery in war. The 
Royal Scottish Archers, other- 
wise known as the Royal Com- 
pany of Archers, date liack to 
1676. Not the least intei'eating 
of their possessions is the famous 
Flodden bow, the strength of 
which is estimated at from 80 to 
00 lbs. They form the sovereign’s 
bodyguard for Scotland, and on a 
royal visit they have to present 
him with a reddendo of throe 
barbed arrows. Archery in Lon- 
don is practised by the Royal 
Toxophilite Socie^, founded in 
1781, who ah(X)t in Regent’s Park. 

See Oman’s Art qf War in the 
Middle Agee (1808) ; Ascharo’s 
Toxophdlwi. or The Scheie qf 
Shootinge (1645 ; or Arber’a edi- 
tion, 1868) ; Markham’s Art of 
(1634); Roberts’s English 
BouwmfiXlSOlj; Waring’a Treatise 
on Ardhiry (0th ed. 18K) ; Han- 
sard’s Book of Archery (1840) ; 
Bwrgroye’s Anecdotes of Archery 
(1845); Ford’s Theory and Prac- 
Aryhe^ {now oa, lSN)i and 
m the Badminton Library 
(1894)— an excellent bibliography 
IS given at the end of this book. 

Arches* Court OF, The court 
w the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
^tabnslied to hw appeals from 
me venous oonsistorial courts of 
the prpvmoe. Jt is so called be- 
<9086 it held its sittings in the 
QhUroh of St llary-le-Bow, in the 
wy of London ----Ecefeata Beatas 
Mdnm deAmdm, Appeals also 
hft to it UAder the Clergy Disoi- 
and in uiat case 
WhJwi Mt there is an alterna- 
" the Privy 

sompL^]Ploo6eaings undnr the 
Reg^larion Aot, 


1874, now come before the official 
principal, who is appointed by 
the v^hbishops of Canterbury 
and York jointly, and this official 
has now practically aupei'sedod the 
office of dean of the Arches Court 
of Canterbury. See Phillimore’s 
Ecclesiastical Law. 

Archldamus, the name of five 
kings of Sparta. The best known 
are— Archidamus ir., who reigned 
469-427 n.c., and commanded (4^n - 
427) the Spartans in the Pelopon- 
nesian war — a good soldier, wise 
in counsel, and of marked modera- 
tion in his jxdicy; and Archida- 
Mus III., who reigned u.c., 

and led an army into Italy. 

Archil, or Orchil, a fugitive 
colouring matter analogous to lit- 
mus, obtained fnim licliens, esiie- 
cially Roccetla tinctorin^ and for- 
merly used in the dyeing of silk 
and woollen fabrics. 

Archilochus of Paros, Greek 
poet, lived probably in the earlier 
half of the 7th century b.o. He 
went as a colonist to Thasos, and 
there lost his shield while fight- 
ing against the Thracnans. He 
returned to Paros, and fell in 
battle against the Naxians. Of 
his p<jetry only fragments sur- 
vive; but ho enjoyed a great re- 
putation in Greece, being classed 
at the head of sati rical poets. Per- 
sonal satire was his strongest 
point, but he wrote in many other 
lorms—elegiacjs, lyrics, drinking 
songs, hymns, and poonjs of re- 
flection. He may be rt^garded as 
‘the Greek Swift, hut wider than 
Swift in his range’ (Mahaffy, 
Hist, of Greek Literature, 1880). 
He invented several new metrical 
forms, particularly the iambic and 
trochaic, and^ according to some, 
also the elegiac*. See Callinus. 
For the fragment^ see Bergk’s 
Poetce Lyrici Gncci. 

Archlmage. (i.) The iiersoni- 
fication of Falsehood in Spenser’s 
Faerie ^ueene, who deceives Una 
by putting on the disguise of the 
Ited-Cross Knight. (2.) Jhe per- 
sonification of Iiidolenoe in Thom- 
son’s Castle of indoknne (1748). 

Archimandrite, an Eastern 
abbot or superior of a monastery, 
especially one of the first order. 
Formerly it was used in a wider 
sense, being sometimes applied to 
archbishops, 

Archimedean Screw, an 

apparatus invented by the Gnjek 
mathematician Archimedes, was 
first used in Egypt for the pur- 
pose of raising water from a 
lower to a higher level. It con- 
sists of a hollow tube in the form 
of a spiral screw wound round a 
central axis. When in use the one 
end is immersed in water, ^ and the 
whole is set at a slope which must 
not be greater than a limiting 
position dependent upon the piteli 
of the screw; for in order that 
the water may work gradually 
upwards from thresd to thread, it 


IS necessary that the lowest part 
of one thr^ must not be higher 
than the highest part of the con- 
tiguous lower thread. As the 
Archimedean screw is made to 
retato about its axis, the water 
in the lowest bend works its way 
along the screw, and is ultimately 
expelled at the upjier end. 



Archimedean Screw (Section), 


Archimedes (c. 287-212 b.c.), 
the most famous mathematician 
of antiquity, intermediate in time 
Ixitwccm Euclid and Apollonius, 
was a native of Syracuse. Be- 
sides making many important 
discoveries m mechanics and 
mathematics, ho invented numer- 
ous mechanical contrivances. (See 
Archimedean S(’RKW.) The ma- 
chines ho made- for showering 
stones on the Roman ships, and for 
seizing them and raising them in 
the air, so terrorized the attack- 
ing party in the siege of Syracuse 
that Marcellus at once stopped his 
assault. He was killed in the con- 
fusion attendant upon the capture 
of Syracuse by the Romans. The 
extant IxKiks of ArchimcHles are: 
On the EquiWyrium of Planes, or 
Centres f/ Gravity of Planes; The 
Quadrat Krc. of the Parabda; On 
the Sphere and Cylinder; On 
Spirals; On Cf/noids and Sphe- 
roids; On Fhatinfi Bodies; The 
Arvnarius; 7'he Meamreme^U of 
a Circle; Lemimlu. Among the 
more important wlitions of his 
works are thosf^ by Torelli (1792), 
and (in Gt*r.) Nizze (1825). StH) 
1 loath's Works (y'Archi mrt/e«(18(/7). 

Archipelago. Originally con- 
noting the island-studded iEgean 
Tying between Greece and 
Asia Minor, tlio term has been 
transferred to any group of islands 
considered collectively. 

Architects. Royal Institute 
OF British, founded in London 
in 18M, incorporated in 1837, re- 
incorporated m 1887. It confers 
diplomas (a.r.i.b.a. and f.r.i.b.a.) 
after examination. 

Architects, Society of, found- 
ed in London in 1884, incoiporated 
in 1893. It holds examinations 
twice a year, in April and October. 

Architectural Association of 
London gives instruction in archi- 
tecture; prepares for the^ exami- 
nations or the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; and generally 
promotes the association of pe^ 
sons interested in urcbitecture. 
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Architecture is the art of temperate regions in huts (such aa Druids, Stonehenge being the 

building according to certain well- the lake dwdlings and boe^hive finest example of this character, 

defined principles of proportion huts), and in warm countries in In foreign countries there are 

and symmetry, so that an edifice, tents. War also has had a certain magnificent ruins to be found of 

when completed, shall not only influence on the form of architec- even more ancient date— En^yp- 

suit the purpose for which it was ture, compelling man to construct tian, Indian, Mexican, Grecian, 

erected, in accommodation and his dwelling in such a manner and Roman, 

usefulness, but at the same time and of such material as to be well- From a description of the ar- 

cliitecture of each country and 
race, it will be sc^n that the 
differonce in design is largely duo 
to climatic influence, to the war- 
like and religious feelings of tho 
people, and to the variety^ and a- 
mount of matcrialat theirdisposal. 

PllBHISTOKlO StRUCTUEES, — 
These embrace the following 
Monoliths, ‘--Single upright 
stones. An example is the Car- 
nao stone in Brittany, 63 ft. high, 
14 ft. in diameter, ana 260 tons in 
weight. 

Cromlech, — Table - stone sup- 
ported on others that are verti- 
cal. Finest example is Kits Coity 
House, near Maidstone, the table- 
stone being 12 ft. in length, 91 ft. 
in width, 2 ft. thick, and lOJ tons 
in weight. 

Stone Circles.~T]\e Ijest example 
is Stonehenge, near Salisbury. 
Tho diameter of the circle, which 
is 105 ft., consisted of thirty stones, 
each 18 ft. high, with architrave 
stones on the top. There are also 
inside circles of stont^^ and it is 
possible that it was entirely roofoil 
over. 

Bee-hive Huts and, PM Houses, 
—The first named^ so called from 
their shape, are built of stone, and 
are found throughout the British 
Isles ; while the latter is a form of 
underground dwelling belonging 
to the same period. 

Lake Dwellings,— HuU of wood, 
erecteti on piles above tho water- 
level. ■Remains have been dis- 
covered in Switzerland and else- 
where, through the water in lochs 
or lakes falling exceptionally low. 

Cycloj^ean Architecture. — The 
name given by tho Oi’eeks to the 
prehistoric forms of masonry sup- 
posed to liave been erected by 
the Cyclops or giants. The av- 
erage blocks of stone were 9 ft. 
long and 4 ft. thick. These blocks 
were fitted closely in the walls (25 
ft. wide and 60 ft in height) of 
the ancient cities of Tiryns and 
MycensB. Similar materials were 
us^ at Prmneste, Rusellce, Popu- 
lonia, and other places in Italy 
(Etruria). ; 

Ancient A'mr%can,—Tne build- 
ings of Y ucatan, discovered in the 
Prehistoric or Primitive Structures, forests of Mexico, show that that 

country was at one time peopled 

form a harmonious whole, ex- nigh invulnerable to the attack a race of high intelligence, 
temally and internally. The of an enemy. ^ But by far the They used the areh opraiw not 

origin of this art is mainly due to greatest incentive man has ex- with rwial bed^ but corDelJed out 

man’s necessity for a protection perienced in the production of on each side with stones in hon- 

from the various dimates of the buildings has been through the xontal layers. No less than sixty 

globe. In prehistoric times there spiritual sense— the desire or cities have^ been discovered w^h 

IS ample evidence to show that in craving to erect a habitation m temples raiSM on high oKWim 

northam and in tropical dimates honour of his God, We find m and of wnsjcmble mmituae. 

the inhabitants lived in under- Britain many remains of such wor- the temple of PaUmque^feiBgr^ 

grbnnd dwdUngs and caves, in ship, datiag from tlgfc tnneof the ft. long agd 210 ft wide. • The 
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'prehistoric ramaina in Peru are of 
even more interest. In addition 
to many tombs circular in plan 
and widening towards the top^ 
which is covered with a bee-hive 
roof (not found elsewhere), there 
are other immense mounds sup- 
ported by retaining walls, one of 
these being 8% ft. long, 2S& ft. 
wide, and 106 ft. high. The fortifi- 
cations at Cuzco consist of three 
terraces 1,800 ft. long, the retaining 
walls that uphold them being re- 
spectively 25 ft.. 18 ft, and 14 ft 
in height ; and the width between 
the wmls, which are built of solid 
masonry accurately cut, is 30 ft. 
and 18 ft. respectively. One stoiK? 
measures 27 ft. in length by 14 ft. 
by 12 ft., and many others aie 
about the same size. 

Assyrian Architecture in- 
cludes l^by Ionian and Chaldear. 
The building material used was 
composed of two classes of brick, 
the inside walls being built of sun- 
dried bricks, while the outside 
faces were constructed of the class 
known as kiln-burnt bricks. The 
Ijeculiarity of those buildings is 
their rectangular shafie, while 
their length is out of all proportion 
to their breadth. The designs 
employed prove that this was the 
origin of Grecian architecture. 
One of the bas-reliefs represents a 
small temple having two columns 
on bases, and a form of Ionic 
capital between two plain pilas- 
ters; another shows a palace 
with windows. divided by Ionic 
columns; while, moro astonish- 
ing still, we find some designs of 
columns with Corinthian capitals, 
and entablature on top composed 
of architrave, frieze, and comice, 
thougli not in the perfect propor- 
tion of the Grecian order. 

Until recemt times the enor- 


mous mounds which repres(mt the 
ruins of Babylon, etc., were not 
conside^ the work or man ; but 
excavations have unearthed brick 
^lla in some coses 38 ft. thick. 
Hitherto the most interesting 
building brought to light is the 
tomple of Birs Nimrud. said to 
have been reconstructed by Nebu- 
ohadnezzar. It was built in di- 
minishing stages towards the top, 
and was of enormous extent, for 
at the present time the heap of 
debris 18 200 ft. high and 2,286 ft. 
in circumference. Above this a 
portion of brickwork is visible, 
ft. ^uare and 37 ft. high. Ala- 
^ter ^abs (19* ft. by 12 ft.), 
beautifully carved, and evidently 
u^ o« a pavement, have been 
discovered, showing that the in- 
tenors of those palaces were mag- 
niHoent. Carved figures of huge 
Pi^oportion, representing bulls 
With human heads and winged, 
Wood m pairs on either side of the 
aoor^ys^ while numerous rem- 
gyy 5* tiles and coloured plaster 
gW have also been brought to 


Egyptian Arohiteoturk. — * 60 ft, wide, to the site. Twenty 

Among the oldest monuments years were spent in building ? and 

ttre the pyramids at Ghizeh, north if a similar structure were erect^ 

of Memphis (Cheops, Chephren. at the present time, the cost would 

and Mycennus), formed of solid be at least £9,000,000. In all the 

masses of masonry, the sides being pyramids the entrance is from 

stepped from four to five feet on the north, and by means of a long 

each ' course. The great pyra- passage, inclining downwards and 



Egyptian Architecture. 

1. Temple at Rdfu. 2. Eocit Temple at Abu-Slmbel, & Tlie Great Sphinx, Qblxeli. 


mid of Cheops, calledaftertheking then upwards to the centre, 
of that name, has a base of 768 ft. which consists of the sarcophagus 
square, and a height of 480 ft. The chamb^. . 

sides face the cardinal points, and The Great Sphinx at Ghizeh is 
the stones used are in no case less another monument to the genius 
than 30 ft. long. They were quar- and ambition of the Egyptians, 
ried in the Arabian mountains, It has the body of a lion crouch- 
and conveyed by the Nile, and by ing, with the head of a man* The 
a spedally-ooDStruoted toadway length is 146 ft, breadth 34 ft, and 
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height to the top of head 100 ft. 
(from chin to crown is alone 28 
ft.). With the exception ,of the 
front pawti and a amall temple 
resting between, this monument 
is carved out of the solid rock. 

building of tem- 
ples was begun in 2000 B.O., when 


^ covered with hieraglvphics, 
is peculiat, representing a oundle 
of trees re^s bound together 
bv a rope at regular intervals. 
The capitals exhibit a great vari- 
ety of, form. The entimlature is 
very little subdivided, and what 
might be termed the cornice 



Ruined Palme of Chehil Mina/rey Persepolis. 


Thebes was the capital of Egypt, 
and was continued till the time of 
the Csesars. The temples were of 
two types, the one excavated out 
of the .solid rock, and the other 
built in the ordinary manner. Of 
the former, Alm-Simbel in Nubia 
(1400 B.C.) is the finest example. 
The facade was cut in the ijer- 
pondicular face of the rock, the 
entrance having gigantic figures, 
66 ft. high, on either side. The 
interior consisted of a great hall, 
supported by, two rows of de- 
busned piers, with immense statuas 
in front of each. In some temnles 
the walls were lined with marnle. 
The plan of an Egyptian temple, 
when built of masonry, was always 
uniform, symmetrical, and rect- 
angular, tho principal feature 
being the number of columns. 
These columns werci neceasary 
owing to tho roof being built of 
stone, because of tho sixvrcity of 
timber. The temple of Edfu, near 
.Thebes, is a typical example (4f)0 
ft. long by 140 ft. wide). At one 
end is the entrance, 20 ft. wide, 
between two buildings pyramidal 
in form, which project beyond the 
sid^ of the temple, 100 ft. by ft. 
This leads to a quadrangle 140 ft. 
by 120 ft,, flanked by columns a 
few feet from the mam walls, and 
IS supposed to have had afiat roof. 
At the farther end^ opposite the 
entrance, is a portico extending 
the full width of the quadrangle, 
and' 45 ft. in depth, the roof 
being supported on three rows of 
columns. Ip the centre of the 
inner vestibule we find a oell or 
apartment, surrounded by rooms 
o! various siisea, where the priests 
lived. 

The carving on Egyptian mona- 
ments. where they are not plain 


consists of a projecting concave 
memiier without mouldings, but 
highly s<julptured. The architrave 
is often covered with patterns 
njpresenting an orb with a largo 
and small wing and binl’s head 
on cither side, the lotus flower or 
water lily, and ixihn leaves. 

Persian Architecture.— As 
ancient Persia jmsessed aplejitiful 
supply of timl>er, the pt^ople wore 
induced to erect their dwellings, 
temples, and palaces mostly, if not 
entirely, of wocxl ; hence tew his- 
torical remains are loft. Thereare, 
however, sciveral exceptions, the 
most notable of which is ixirhaps 
Persepolia, the ancient capital, 
commenced fifty years after the 
empire was founds by King Cy- 
rus, whose tomb, situated at Mur- 
ghab, 40 m. N.E. of Shiraz in Persia, 
18 .still in a wonderful state of pre- 
servation. The city projjer has 
di.sappeared, but there still remain 
the ruins of a portion of the pal- 
ace called Chonil Minare. This 
conai.st.s of a rai.sed platfonn from 
14 to 40 ft. high, supported by re- 
taining walls 1,424 ft. long on the 
ivest and 926 ft. *on the north, 
c(mipoBcd of immense stones, and 
approach^ by the finest double 
staircase in the world, the steps 
being 22 ft. long, with 4 in. of a 
rise, and 14 in. on the tread. At 
the top two large entranoo gate- 
ways still stands though there was 
originally a third. The centre 
iwrtal measures 29 ftj while the 
side one is 28 ft. in height. This 
was the main entrance to the 
gtmd hdl, the oolntpuB of which, 
still standing, are 60 ft. in b^ht. 
It is supposed that ^he remainiiig 
~ -tiems of the bmlding, inolud- 
roof, vwere completed in 
cimd and iPilt woodwork 


The entablatures are istidlsg 
in many ways to ^ Egyptian, 
but of more refined design, while 
the columns exhibit piopmioiis 
unrivalled in the hist<^ of art* 
The only fonO resembling As^r- 
ian architecture is the massive 
sculpture of winged bulls with 
human heads. 

Moresque, Saragenio, or Aba* 
BJAN ARCBiTEOTURE.~iSM speeiai 
article. 

J Ewisn Architbotube.— Of the 
buildings constructed by the Jews 
no ruins remain* The temple was 
built in the time of Solomon, and 
was lately composed of cedar 
wood. Tho design, which was car- 
ried out by Phcenician workmen . 
(the Israelites were untrained in 
the method of cutting wood), is 
supposed, fi'om Biblical writings, 
to have been similar to an Egyp- 
tian temple, and probably due to 
tho then world-wide Plimnioian 
enterprise. 

C>HINB8B Architbcjture.— The 
Chinese style of architixiture is 
based on the principle of the tent. 
Owing to the iicuiuliar customs, 
laws, and traditionsof thecountry, 
each individual is obliged to have 
a house suitable in size and form 
to his rank in society; Tho dwell- 
ings are composed of bamboo and 
bricks, their peculiarity lieing that 
afttir the bamboo framework is put 
together the roof is erectcMl,, leav- 
ing the remainder of the building 
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stories, 200 ft. high, with a small bases, and mouldings in Grecian the triglyphs represented the ex« 
staircase to the top. The walls art appear similar to those , of ternal ends of the same, while the 

are composed of marble or brick, ^me ; but on closer observation slope of the roof rafters uecesai- 

and have many niches filled with it will be notic^ that, while the tated the filling in of the ends of 
idols, while the whole place is Koman mouldings are formed the building by what is known 

lighted by means of numerous with the curves of a circle, those as the iiediment. The three dis- . 

small windows. Aprojecjtingroof, of Greece are produced in the tinct ordera of Grecian architec- 

with corners turned up, and hung curve of a conic section. Tlie pro- ture. Boric, Ionic, and Corinthian, 

witli bells, encircles each story, portion of the different mempew are given under Classic Ordebs 

while the top is raised to a con- is also dissimilar. The artistic (sec below), allowing the different 

siderable height, terminating in a geniusof the Greeks enabled them proportions of column, entabla- 

finiaJ. With the exception of the to perceive those defects in a ture, and mouldings between those 

wall of China, triumphal arche-s, building which are due, not to its of Greece and Rome. Conwring 

and bridges, we find little stone- actual construction, but to optical the temples with those of Egypt, 

work used. illusion. The aides of a column, wo find the centre cell similar in 


Greek Ionic— Roman Ionic— Greek Corinthian - 

Greek Doric - Temple Roman Doric— Krechtheuui, Temple of Choraglc Mumimeut Roman Corinthian— 

of ThoBcua, Athewi. Theatre of MurvelluB. Athena. Kortuna Virilla. of Lyaicratw, Athena. Pantheon, Rome. 



Greek and Jicman Orders, 


Indian , ARCUiTE(rruRE. -- See though straight, may appear hoi- both cases, yet in every other 

special article. low : this was rectified by giving respect they are different. The 

Grecian Architecture.— The a slight outward curve. And, Egyptians sacrificed external ef- 

Greoks may be justly called the again, a cornice with top jiedi- feet, in the endeavour to procure 

most perfect masters of the art. inent may seem depressed; this a building with a fine interior; 

In proportion and symmetry of defect they obviated by making but the Greeks did^ exactly the 

design they have never lx?en sur- the highest point in the centre, the reverse. Owing to their main build- 

passed, and although they had no entablature being slightly curved. ing being formed of stone Walla 

knowMge of the principles of We are also indebted to thoGreeks without any moulding, tiie grace 

the arch, yet their architecture, for the pediment design. and beauty of the structure de- 

which was entindy of the colum- It is supiwsed that Grecian tern- pended entirely on the surround- 

nar order, exhibits a massiveness pies and buildings wore originally ing columnar arrangement, 

and 9 uiet repose lacking in the made of wood, and this accounts Our knowledge of Grecian archi- 

buildings of any other nation, largely for the various forms found teoture is derived Entirely from 

There is a resemblance in some in their stone architecture. The the ruins of the ancient temple^ 

ix>mts between their architecture architrave represented the beam for there are no traces left of pri- 

and that of ^yria. Tothec^ual on the, top of the columns, which vate dwellings. Among Uie nKJSt 

observer the columns, capitals, again supported the main rafters, prominent and ancient ruins oi 






the Doric order we ntay mention 
the temple of Jupiter at iEgina, 
the facade of which is hexastyle 
peripteral (B.c.ti00). The principal 
ruins in Athens are the Propy laeum 
(437 B.O.) and the Parthenonf 
finished in^ 43S b.€. Both belong 
to the Doric order, which was the 
favouriteor national order a^lupted 
in Greece. The Athenian build- 
ings were built of white marble, 
and it is supposed that, both ex- 
ternally ana internally, they were 
painted in many bright colours, 
in conjunctipn with a considerable 
amount of gilding. In Athens the 
three principal Ionic ruins are the 
temples of Ilissua, Minerva Polias, 
and Erechtheum; while, of the 
Corinthian order, the Tower of the 
Winds and the Choragic Monu- 
ment are the finest examples. 
There is, besides, an additional 
order, called the Caryatic order, 
in which the statues of women 
were used instead of (columns. 

Roman AHOHiTECTURE.~ lf the 
Greeks were indebted to Assyria 
and Egypt for the origin of their 
designs in building, it is equally 
true, thougli to a greater extent 
the case, that the Romans almost 
entirely borrowed their ideas from 
the Greeks. U nti 1 the conq uest of 
Greece by the Romans in 145 b.c., 
the buildings of the latter were of 
the rudest description. The war- 
like Romans had no time to pursue 
the arts, but left those XH*aceful 
occupations in the hands of Gre- 
cian workmen. At the beginning 
of the Christian era the intro- 
duction of buildings circular in 
l)lan, the knowUxlge of the prin- 
ciples of the arch, and the combi- 
nation of lK)th forming the dome, 
had the wonderful effect of plant- 
ing edifices of imiKKsing beauty 
and grandeur throughout the van- 
quished countries. The Romans, 
boin^ more practical and less aes- 
thetic than the Greeks, introduced 
the seginents of circles instead 
of ^opting Grecian mouldings; 
while, as engineers, their jique- 
ducts, roads, sewers, and bridges 
were of the most sukstantial and 
perfect description. When the 
nation became less M'^arlike,^ and 
settled on more peaceful times, 
the artistic sense of the people 
increased ; but, unhappily, the ad- 
vance was checked by the down- 
fall of the empire at a moment of 
exceptional promise. The orders, 
of Itoman architecture (Corinth-’ 
lan, Doric, Ionic, and Composite) 
are given under Classic Orders 
below. Although the Greeks fa- 
voured the Doric, the Romans 
proferred the Corinthian. 

Tmple» ( Corinthian 
temple of Jupiter 
Vfoy knoTO ae that of Castor and 
Pollux), situated in the Forum, 
^me, IS octastyle peripteral in 
P.ian, with 11 columns on either 
ttd^whilethe cell ia 8 oolumna in 
Whgtk When oompletSh it must 


m 

have been a building of most per- 
fect form and proportion. The 
temple of Saturn, or Vespasian, at 
the foot of the Capitol, Rome, was 
hexastyle peripteral in plan (ex- 
treme sise, 115 ft. long and 1)2 ft. 
wide); but only the columns re- 
main. It is not so refined and 
l^rfect in design as the temple of 
Jupiter, the comice lieing weak. 
lotiic Order,— Oi this order only 


C^SC/AAf MO(/LDiNCS, 


ArohiiaeiitrA 

Circxdxir This class is 

purely Roman. Among the finest 
specimens stands the ranthe 9 n 
at Rome, begun ^ B.C. It is cir- 
cular in plan ; inside diameter 139 
ft., and columns t33 ft. high. At 
a height of 75 ft. from the ground 
is the dome, with five horizontal 
ranks of panels, the top having a 
circular opening 27 ft. in diameter. 
The ix>rtico was probably built by 
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Grecian and Roman Mmddings amimnd. 


two examples are found in Rome 

the temples of Fortuiia Virilis 
and Concord. Both are weak in 
design, with an excessive amount 
of ornament. 

Of the Doric Order, the temple 
of Cora is but a poor imitation 
of the Grecian, Roman mouldings 
being adopted in place of Greek. 
The Iwt two orders, although 
found in Roman architecture, can 
scarcely be classified as such, being 
simply weak imitations. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 16G 
A. I)., while the interior was com- 
pleted by the introduction of col- 
umns by Septimius Severus, 202 
A. D. The whole design belongs to 
the Corinthian onler. The temple 
of Vesta at Rome and that of the 
Sibyl at Tivoli are of greater an- 
tiquity. The cells in each case are 
encircled by a colonnade of the 
Corinthian order. 

Fomm.’-kW large cities con- 
tained several of these buildings, 
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They oonsiBted of a larae reO' 
tfuigular court Hutrounded by^ it 
oolonnade or aiteoi»tyle portico 
(with ambulatory above), through 
which entranceu led totemplea, law 
courts, theatres, etc. The nn^t 
specimeti known is that at Pompeii. 
The forum of Trajan, Home, is 
perhaps the largest (l,l5t) ft. long 
and 4/0 ft. broad). At one end 
was placed the celebrated column 
of Trajan (115 ft. high)* and at the 
other a triumphal arch. 

Triumphal Arche»,—\n Romo 
we find those built in honour of 
Titus, l^verus, and Constantine. 
In earlier times they repreaentefl 
a single arch, but latterly con- 
sisted of a large central arch 
flanked by two smaller ones, and 
excessively decorated. 

Ki7/tt/f.~The private dwellings 
of the liomans, although built 
externally of plain brick, surpiuss 
those of any other nation in in- 
ternal magnificence. Hadrian’s 
villa at Tivoli, and the palace 
of Diocletian at Hj^lato, an^ the 
fine.st examples. Tlieso houses are 
generally of one story, with the 
atrium, or entrance-hall, in front, 
and behind it an interior court 
surrounded by a colonnade, off 
which opened the various apart- 
ments, from 10 to 12 ft. square. 
Theccilings were lofty, and usually 
formed of stone slabs supijorted on 
arched ribs (of stone). The apart- 
ments round the atrium were ro- 
Mjrved for guests. In many of the 
villas facing a thoroughfare the 
frontage next the street was laid 
out in shops, in a manner very 
similar to that of some conti- 
nental towns at the present day. 

Amphitheatres . are also 
of Roman dt^ign, ruins existing in 
most countries conquered by the 
Romans. The most inifiortant is 
the Coliseum, Romo, built by Ves- 
pasian and Titus. Ellipti(;al in 
shape, it has a length of 015 ft. 
and a breadth of 510 ft., or about 
64 ac. in area. The arena, 281 ft. by 
176 ft., was encircled by a high 
wall with a parapet, behind which 
seats rose in tiers to the outside 
wall. This wall was divided exter- 
nally into three stories of adumns 
and arches, and on the top was 
yet another wall, divided by Corin- 
thian pilasters, which were really 
the upward continuation of the 
columns below. The w-holo was 
surmounted by a frieze and cor- 
nice, and the total height from 
base to summit was 162 ft. This 
vast building could accommodate 
87,000 spectators. 

]B(Uhs.--lt is said that there were 
at one time as many as 850 baths 
in ^ the city of Rome, the largest 
being those of Diocletian, Titus, 
and Caracalla. That the baths of 
the last-named were of enormous 
use is shown by their length of 
^840 ft. and breadth of 1,476 ft. 
At each end, and at the sides, 
ware temples, while the main 


building contained a large vestK 
bale, with four halls (on each side) 
for oold, tepid, warm, and steam 
baths. In the centre was an im- 
mense quadrangle for taking exer- 
cise, and, beyond, a haU with 1,600 
seats for bathers, while at each 
end were libraries. In addition 
there were music,, lecture, and 
dressing rooms, besides gymnasia 
and swimming ^ths, all connived 
in the higliest ideal of Roman ar- 
chitecture, and gorgeously deco- 
rated. 

These were the halls 
of justice, usually attaclwd to the 
forum. In earlier times they 
wore ontm in the centre, the only 
coverea portion Itcing the colon- 
nade. In later times^ the walls 
Avere raised and roofctl in, the part 
alx)vo the colonnade Ijeing used 
as a gallery— one end semicircular 
in shape— wheiH? the judges sat. 
In many j’esjKHjts these Imildings 
have liecome mcKlels for mixlern 
Christian churclies. 

CLAS.SIC Ohdkks. -In distin- 
guishing betwwn Grwjk and Ro- 
man orders, in addition to the 
curves of the mouldings being 
different, there is the variation in 
the pro|x)rtioii of the diarnct^T of 
the columns, not <)nly to their 
height and to tlie distance they 
are aiiart, but also to the depth of 
the entablature. , This is again 
divided by varying proportions 
in to architrave, frieze, and (?ornice. 

iirceian Doric Or(/fr.--Xhiiver- 
sally used in Greek temples, and 
consisting of thrt‘e puts— sty lo- 
Ijate, column, and entablature. At 
th<? Imse the stylolxite is from two- 
thirds to one diameter of the ool- 
umn in height, and is divided into 
e(j ual coursers or steps. Re.sting on 
the top step i.s,tho column, 4 to 6 
diameters in height, and diminish- 
ing iifti slightly-curved line to the 
necking or liypotrachelium, wliero 
it is between two-thirds and four- 
fifths diami^ter at Viase. It is gen- 
emlly divid^ into 21) flutes. The 
capital, which is included in the 
height of the column, is slightly 
less than half a diameter, and is 
divide<i into the nwiking (one- 
fifth), echinus or ovolo (two-fifths), 
and the almcus (two-fifths of the 
height). The entablature varies 
fi-om li diameters to 2 diameters, 
and is divided into architrave 
(two-fifths), either absolutely plain 
or divided into three pnijecting * 
horizontal fillets ; frieze (two- 
fifths), divided horizontally into 
tri glyphs, usually half a diam- 
eter in width: metbpe.s (equal 
in length to the height of the 
frieze), which regulate the inter- 
oolumniations; and, lastly, the 
comice (one-fifth), which projects 
its own height. 

Grecian Ionic Onfer.— This was 
doubtless borrowed from Assyr- 
ian designs. The stylobate is 
from fouF-filths to one diameter in 
height, and is divicM into 3 Bt^ 


Ibeoi^umB, Ddiameteminheighi 
is divided into.baseitwo-filtnaot 
a diameter), consisting of a torus 
and sootia moulding, with a series 
of smaller mouldings above ^ these 
again are divided by fillets. The 
column, which diminiriies to five- 
sixths at the^hypotiacheliumt.is 
divided into 24 elliptical flutes 
and alternating fillets. The capi- 
tal, three-quarterii of a diameter 
in height (mcluding the necking), 
is like a paper roll lying on the 
top of a column, with tho rolls or 
volutes hanging -downwards on 
each side. 


Grecian Corinthian Ordsr.— Of 
this order there are two re- 
maining siiecimens in Grteece, all 
others at pi'esent standing having 
l^n built after the Roman inva- 
sion. The Choragic Monument 
at Athens-^circular, and standing 
on a squarepediment— is the best 
example. * The stylobate and col- 
umn are similar to those of the 
Ionic order, with the exception 
that the latter is 10 instead of 
9 diameters in height. The base 
is two-fifths and the oapital 14 
diameters in height, composed of a 
cylindrical core with eight leaves 
clustenHl round it, while above 
are four acanthus leaves cyma recta 
in contour, surinounted by a 
moulded almtais curved inwards 
on each face, ^ The entablature is 
2? diameters in height, the archi- 
trave being divided into 3 hori- 
zontal fillets, separatetl by a nar- 
row moulding from the frieze, 
on which bivs-reliefs are carved ; 
while the oornicje, which has a 
projection equal to its height, con- 
sists of bed mouldings, corona, 
small crown mouldings, and fillet, 
surmounted by a cut faKScia. 

Grecian Caryaiic Order. — In 
this oi-der the statues of women 
were sulistitutcd instead of col- 
umns, and rested on a stereobatic 
dado, which in tuni stood on the 
stylobate. The entablature oon- 
siatixl of architrave and cornice 
alone, divided into equal por- 
tions. 

Roman Doric Orefer.— This is 
a rude imitation of the Grecian 
design, and seldom used. In the 
theatre of Marcellus, Borne,, the 
columns are 8 diameters in height, 
and consist of a perfectly plain 
shaft, tapering to four-fifths of its 
diameter at the neck. The capi- 
tal consists of necking with torus 
moulding and 3 fillets below, and 
the abacus, equal to three-fifths 
of a diameter. The entablature, 
2 diameters in height, has a very 
short architrave^ perfectly plain : 
a deep frieze, with triglyphs half 
a diameter in width, and square 
metopes between ; while the pro- 
jection of the comioe is eftw to 
its depth. 

Roman Ionic Orier,-r-Tb^ de- 
sign is in many respectoBUdwto 
theGrecian, Thgmy«ul<bBg\n 
Borne worthy of uotois temple 



cxf;l 0 rtun» Virilis. The ntylobate 
hiirher than that of the Grecian, 
amnias no Btejps. The column, 
9 (Sraeters in height^ and taper- 
ing to hine^tenths of its diameter 


This order, afterwards known in 
Italian lienaissance as the Com- 
posite order, is similar in most 
respects to the Corinthian. Tlio 
columns, however, were not quite 
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The several mouldings used in 
Gro(iian and Homan orders are 
shown in the plate on page 329. 

Byzantine Auchiteoturk is 
the f(»rm which combines the Ro- 
man style with that used by Mo- 
hunimixlan nations. From the 
i) verthrf)W of the Homan power in 
•470 little advance was made 
in arohiteeture for about sex'en 
bund Hid years; in fact, there was 
rather retrogression. This was 
largely due to the temperament 
and warlike disposition of the 
Goths, who in tl»e earlier stages of 
their conquest destrc»yed many of 
the €‘,xistmg temples and other 
buildings. But as time went on 
their kiiigs began to take a livelier 
interest in Itmrnhig and in the arts. 
,1 ustinian ereetixl (532on wards) the 
niHgnifieeiitehurchof Ht. Sophia in 
Cuustuntinople, still standing, and 
used as a MohamnuHlan mosciue. 
Its extiTual api M.*arance is that of a 
high dome or aerial cupol^lOOft.in 
diamet(?r, supiHirted on piers, com- 
mencing at a height of ft. abovo 
floor-ltivel, and pierced by 24 win- 
dows ; while clustering round this 
are iKjrtions of the building, with 




W(ym94J(Uhedral. 


at the neck, has 20 flutes. The 
base is very similar to that of the 
Grecian oraer, but the connecting 
band of mouldings between the 
volutes in the capital is horizontal 
instead of l)cing Bent downwards 
in the centre. The entablaturo 
consists of an architrave unequally 
divided by fasciae mouldings ; a 
frieze, plain, but enriched by fig- 
ui^ and foliage; while the cor- 
nice is largely composed of carved 
mouldings. 

Homan CortW/ifan.— This was 
the favourite order adopted by 
the Romans, the stylobate being 
siinilartothat of Ionic, and about 
3 diameters in height. The column 
consists of base, shaft, and capital,- 
10 diameters in height— the base 
eimilar to Ionic, the only differ- 
ence being that it stands on a 

a uare plinth. ^ The shaft dimin- 
les to seven-eighths at the neck. 


so high^ and have a deeper capital, 
whicli in appearance is a conibi- 
nation of Uorinthian with 4 Ionic 
volutes proje(;ting at each coiiu'r 
directly under the abacus. The 
entablature has a small arch i trave. 


shelving roofs gnulually ascend- 
ing towards thedomo. The church 
of fet. Mark, Venice, is alscj a splen- 
did HiXM imen of Byzantine work, 
lloMA.NKsqUE* — The spread of 
Christianity throughout Europe 
during this ejKxjh caused the con- 
struction of many churches, largely 
hasc'd in plan and general design 
on the basilicas ()f the Homans, 
but with this iliffereiuie, that in- 
steiul of ilie columns Isiing con- 
nected together by architraves on 
the top of their cai)ital8, 8f*mi- 
circular arches wx*r(^ used ; while 
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due to the leliffioua feelingr of the 
affe; for with tho exception of 
cnurcheftaud castles, few buildings 
wens erected. The effect through- 
out Europe was to form a peculiar 
style in each country, suWivided 
into Saxon, Norman, French, 
Rhenish, Spanish, and Italian. 


North Tmnaopi. Llljcoln Cathedml. 
(Photo WUam.) 
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An/glO'Soxon.-ATi^2KSi, certain 
builaersf rom theOontinentlanded 
in Britain. Previous to this period 
buildings had been composed 
mostly of wood, and covered with 
thatch ; and although several were 
then built of stone^ and glass wsm 
used for windows, it was not until 


Sanctuary and east end, WeiittniUBter Abbey. 
{Photo by Wilton.) 




Nave, WIncheeter Cathedral. St. Qeorge't Chapel, Wlndeor. 

{Photo by Wilton.) {Photo by Sttvart.) 

English Gothic. 


Correctly speaking, the architec- 
ture of these countries is Gothic ; 
but the term has lieen restricted, 
in popular usage, to that which 
is characterized by the pointed 
arch, introduced at the end of 
the twelfth century. 


near the end of the 10th century, 
when a church was completed on 
thespot whereWestminster Abbey 
now stands, that architecture de- 
veloped into a definitostyle, which 
may be termed a debased Roman. 
Arches were always Bemioiroular» 
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decocted with moulding on 
The columns were ovlinanoa^ hex- 
agonal, or octagonal, very thick in 
proportion to their height^ and 
(rften ornamented with ^erring- 

tals were raJe both ^^profile and 
carving, and the walls very thick, 
without external buttress^. 

Norman.— At no time in Eng- 
lish history was so much building 
luxiomplished in Britain as durir " 
tho Norman period (1066-1! 
After the conquest of the country 
by William i., the clergy at once 
commenced the erection of monas- 
teries, cathedrals, and other places 
of worship; while the nobles, 
owing to the unsettled state of 
the country, built castles of great 
strength. They were, usually 
erected on a commanding posi- 
tion partly adapted nature as 
a place of defence. These build- 
ings, which were somewhat simi- 
lar to the castles of Normandy, 
were often placed on an eminence 
Vjeside a river, surrounded by a 
moat on the landward side. A 
drawbridge gave access to the 
castle gate, which was protected 
by a barbican, or lofty wall with 
turrets. The main walls of the 
castle, from 8 to 12 ft. thick, and 
from 20 to .'10 ft. high, were sur- 
mountetl by a parapet with em- 
brasures ; while at tho angles or 
comers higli towers w(jrG erected, 
used for sleeping apartments and 
look-out stations. The granaries, 
stables, kitchens, and other offices 
conmjcttxl with the castle were 
situated within this wall. In the 


centre of this sjmee or courtyard, 
surrounded by another moat or 
ditch, was tho keep or tower, four 
or five stories in height, where 
tho Vxinqueting'hall tor friends 
and retainers was placed, while 
underneath were the dungeons. 
The most noted building of this 
class, still in perfect preservation, 
is the Tower of London. The 
pt»culiarity of the Nonnan style 
18 principally shown jn massive 
towers and walls, with narrow 
apertures or loopholes for win- 
dows, the upper wirtions being 
often cirmilar. The roofs were 
flat, with raised parapets or battle- 
ments with embrasures on the 
top of walls, towers, and turrets. 
Ecclesiastical architecture, of this 
date may be termed an impres- 
sive form of Saxon. In plan, the 
churches are designed with ti^- 
septs and nave, with a tower, put 
no spire, at their intersection. 
The eastern, end of the edifice is 
usually semicircular; while the 
sides of the nave are of square, 
cylindrical, or octagonal columns. 
If the first, ii has clusters of small 
half-columns surrounding it, and 
both bases and capitals m fonned 
of simple mouldings. The atones 
above the columns are mroum 
and of greater span than w 
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Saxon, and the ornaments bolder, 
with the sofiits plain. In the 
second story two smaller arches 
are inserted, springing from a 
central pillar; and in the 
third story there are three arches, 
the central being higher than 
those on each side, the width of 
the double and tieble windows 
combined being the same as the 
width of the main arch below. In 
many the mouldings and carving 
are profuse^ and are formed of 
several distinctive types, such as 
(1) the chevron or zigzag, (2) the 
embattled fret. (3) the triangular 
fret, (4) the billet, (5) the cable, 
;6) the hatched, (7) the lozenge. 
,8) the wavy, (U) the pellet, and 
110) the nebulo. The torus and ca- 
vetto were also used. The western 
towers and nave of Ely Cathedral, 
the choir at Canterbury, and al- 
most the whole of Durham, Peter- 
l^rough, and llochester Cathe- 
drals, are splendid examples. 

FrevicK—Uho style of architec- 
ture in Franco contemix)rane(jus 
with that of the Norman iieriod 
may also be designated as a de- 
based form of Roman, During 
the 9th and 10th centuries the 
country was the scene of turmoil 
and bloodshed, and it was not 
until the dawn of the 11th century 
that art again began to flourish, 
and churohe.s, such as St. Germain 
des Pr^s in Pari^ were erected. 

iifcenwfc.— During this period 
many fine churches were built in 
Germany, the more imijortant 
being those of Mainz. Worms, and 
^ires. The plan, like thtise of 
Bingland and France, is crucifonn, 




lofty, and enclosed by groined 
vaulting, with side aisles, while 
the choir and chancel terminate 
in the apse. The mouldings art^ 
purely Roman, The cathedral of 
Worms is a perfect example. 

/ta^*an.— There is a consider- 
able differenfie in design between 
Italian and German ecclesiastical 
buildings of this period, the most 
important being the ad<Htion in 
theformer of the campanile tower. 
In erecting their churches, the 
Italians often used the columns 
and relics of antiquity removed 
from former Roman buildings. 
The cathedral at Pisa is one of 
the best examples. The plan is 
that of a Latin crass. On each 
tide of the nave are two aisles, 
divided by Corinthian columns, 
from whose capitals spring arches, 
on the top of which is another 
row <rf smaller and more numer- 
ous Corinthian columns, sur- 
mounted by a wall with circular- 
beaded windows. The transepts 
are also divided into nave and 
side aie^ and at the interseo- 
tipn with the main nave are four 
ptenL which support an elliptical 
ouma; The front elevation has 
fijmitoies of columns and arches, 
wbwoat consisting of seVbn large 


arches ; the second of twenty-one Richard l. (1189-90), exhibited 

small arches; the third with the gracefulness m detail and general 

same number, the outer ones character, with a desire to attain 

being partly reduced to the slope an appearance of lightness and 

of the side roof ; the fourth of elegance which must have neces* 

nine arche.s, the coluinns lieing sitated a thorough knowledge 

higher than the two stories below; of building construction. 8lim 

and the fifth has the same number, marble columns and nnnddings 

but reduced in size towards the of a very refiiuHl tyjie were intro- 

sides, as the main ixxif forms a duml. The groin^ roofs were 

triangular iiedimcnt. The Ixdl or .simple in design, but ridge ribs 

campanile tower, also known as were sometimes addcMi. Two of 

the leaning tower, of Pisa, built the finest typcis of castles built at 

in 1174, is one of the iieculiar this ptTiod wert^ Carnarvon and 

architectural developments of the Conway, which, ulthougli similar 

period. It is cylindrical in ahai>e, in plan to tlK>stM>f the Normans, 

180 ft. high, rio ft. in diameter, exhibited a considerable quantity 

and is canted 1.3 ft. from the iicr- of Gothic detail. Of ecclesiastical 

pendicular, owing to defective buildings, the transepts of y»)rk, 

foundations. Lin(;«)ln, and Salisbury Catliedijila 

Gothic or Pointed. — Akuit ai-e the Ix'st (‘xampies. In IW 

the end of the 12th century a won- the style l)c*(‘ame t^lianged to what 

derful change came over the archi- is known as Middle Pointed, in 
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tecture of Euroiie. In all countries 
we have the simultaneous apwar- 
anco of the pointed arch. Tliat 
this peculiar form of design had 
not been used before is cunous, 
as it was certainly known in 
the East. The date, however, is 
synonymous with the first eni- 
sle— a war in which all the 
nations of Euroiie took an active 
part. It is, therefore, probable 
that in the Holy Land the cru- 
saders ixicoivcd their first inspi- 
ration in a style of architecture 
which for centuries gave an im- 
petu.s to the developnient of 
Gothic or Pointed in its many 
variwl forma. At first it was a 
simple lancet arch; but by de- 
grees, through adding. clustercMl 
pillars, mullionsof manifold fonii, 
and tracery, a degree of perfection 
and refinement wasobtained never 
befoi'e dreamt of. 

Eraaluh f/offetc.-The fi.rat ex- 
amples, during the reign of 
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; but in a very short time 
Sm Soots introduced a national 
style, beautifully exemplified in 
Ebrin, Kirkwall, Glasgow, and 
St Andrews Cathedrals; in Holy- 
rood and Melrose Abbeys, awl m 
Roslin Chapel. 


intricate planning, these eoeleo 
siastical buildings are unique; 
Amiens, Ehoims, Noti’o Dame in 
Daris, and Rouen Cathedral are 
among the finest examples. In 
Germany the ap^ was also largely 
used, and sometimes at both ends 



French Renaissance, 

1. The Louvre, Pm'Ih. 2. Hie Punth^n, Fuiis.. 


CorJUnental Gothic 

architecture of the Continent was 
affeftited largely by the basilica 
plan, which necessitated the re- 
tention of the apse, surnmnded 
b;ir aisles and chapels. In Franco 
1 , B HK)f vaulting was much loftier, 
and generally of stone instead of 
timbw, In peauty of design ana 


of a church, but %ithoot surround^ 
ing aisles and ohapehk The zniun 
building is often under one va^ 
roof, covering in both aisles and 
nave: the columns are of excep- 
tional height; while the exten^ 
walls are generally arcaded 
open gallenes directly under 
eaves. Col 


Straasburg Cathedrals are the 
finest examples. Of Spanish ca» 
thedrals there are several mag>> 
nificent specimens, those of Eng- 
land and Franco being szhall in 
comparison. In their earlier build- 
ings there is a slight i^pear- 
anco of Moorish architecture but 
those of later date are^distinotly 
French. 8tone vaulting is pre- 
dominant, while in the cathe- 
dral at Gorona the width of the 
nave measures 78 ft. Seville, Sa- 
lamanca, and Toledo Cathedrals 
are also good examples. Italy 
does not possess the same num- 
ber of grand Gothic buildings as 
the other countrias of Europe. 
Milan Cathedral, although mag- 
nificent in scale and full of ricli 
detail, is badly planned.^ Tie 
Italians also adoiited a distinct 
style by variegating^ the colour 
of the stonas u^ in construc- 
tion, as shown in St. Mark’s at 
Venice'. Como and Orvieto are 
other cathedrals of note. 

Italian Architecture.— We 
have observed that Gothic archi- 
tecture never gained suchpopular- 
ity in Italy as in other European 
countries. As early as 1296 the 
church of Santa Maria del Fior^ 
Florence, was commenced ; but it 
was nf)t completed till 1474, al- 
though the original plan was ad- 
hered to. Dunng the 178 years it 
was under construction, the differ- 
ent ideas of the varknis architects 
are plainly visible in the forms 
of decoration and style. In 1407 
Brunelleschi, a Florentine archi- 
tect, who had visited and studied 
the ruins of ancient Rome, re- 
turned to Florenci), and gave the 
initial impulse to what may be 
tenned the revival of Roman 
architectun). In the dome of 
Santa Maria wo have a speci- 
men of his work. The church 
is 4/H ft. and the transepts 334 
ft. in length; the nave is IW 
ft. and the side aisles 96 ft. in 
height ; while the top of the dome 
is 387 ft. above the floor-level. 
The revival commenced by Bru- 
nelleschi was continued by Leo 
Battista Alberti, who wrote no 
hiss than ten books on architec- 
ture, which give one an insight 
into the refinw taste and thorough 
knowledge of building oonstruo- 
tion as known to these old mas- 
ters. It is a matter of regret 
that, about this time, the anoint 
book on architeoture by Vitruvius 
was translated, in which certain 
erroneous rules of proportion were 
laid down for the design or the 
orders and their mouldings; and 
these, as wo now know after 
personally studying ruins of 
ancient Greece and Romet, were 
of a most perfunotc 
and did eonaidera] 
the Iti^San school The 
this school 
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la uddition to the three oidere 
(liorio, Ionic, and Corinthian) 
mentioned, a second form 
of Clorinthian termed the 
fourth or Composite ; and a new 
or fifth order, called Tuscan, was 
adopted, though it was only a 
debased form of Roman Doric. 

The Italian school was divided 
into three distinct 8ections->Flor< 
eiitm& Homan, and Venetian - 
ea^ having its peculiar style, 
largely due to the habits of the 
people and the materials at com- 
mand. 

To the Florentine school we are 
indob^ for many of the designs ^ 
in street architecture of the 
present day. The Pandolfini 
Palace is a notable example, 
and shows how often this style, 
although severe, is now repro- 
duced with slight alterations in 
our dwelling-houses and public 
buildings. The Homan school 
adopted a style which, instead 
of repixjsenting t)mt maaaivenasa 
and fortress-like ap^jcaranoe of 
the former, had a gracefulness 
and lightness of design^ formed 
by breaking up the exterior walls 
bv pilasters and columns. An 
elaborate entrance was also one 
of the principal features. The 
grandest building in Home, (X)m- 
menoed during the time of Poi)e 
Julius II., was 8t. Peter^s. The 
designs of Bramantc having been 
adopted, the work was com- 
mence in 1506;^ a-nd^ although 
beautiful and artistic in concep- 
tion, the building is too light in 
form. This was proved when the 
roof vaulting was commenced, as 
the four main piers which were 
to Buj^rt the cup^da crat^ked. 
After Bramante's death tho work 
was strengthened and carried on 
by several architects until the 
time of Michael Angelo, who made 
(1646-64) the erection of this vast 
building his life’s work. When 
he died lie had completed so much 
of the edifice that it was impos- 
sible for any other person to alter 
the design. The extent of tlie 
building is enormous, covering an 
area of more than 6 ac. ; while the 
summit of the cuixila, which is 
139 ft. in diameter, is 432 ft. alxive 


pavement-level. The palaces of 
Hoipe, rectangular in shape, with 
an inner court, were generally 
c^touoted externally of brick. 
The Famese Palace, three stories 
in hmght, is one of the finest, and 
IS thus Can|itructed. The inside 
aroades, facing the court or Umia, 
ara.eomposM entirely of stone 
oillumna; each story being de- 
sifinm ip a different order, while 
the apartments lie .to- 

ws*^ butside walls. The 
'emPtfid in the outidcirts 
Jj irera lighter in design 
in many 

Jutf^kmacntie fa^es, 
of arrangement 


those models the designs of many architectunv- i.y. accommodating 

Bntish country houses have Ixxui interior convenience with external 

cop\fd. effect, without displaj^ing harsh- 

The Venettan school displayed ness or want of proportion. Many 

ail elegance in design due largtdy of liis buildings, which exhibit 

U) the use of columns in the gnuit simplicity, were copied by 

fa^a^les of their buildings, with Wren, Inigo Jones, and otlier 

arcfied a|)ertun;s for windows. British architects, liecause his 

The palace of Poiniwi at ViTona designs effective, and could 



Renaissame. 

I. St. Rome. 2. St. Piiul ii, Londou. 


and St. Mark’s Library at VenitJC bo constructetl at a niinimum 
are two of the b^t examples. coat. The Villa Capra is an ex- 

Ono of the most celebrated arclii- ainple of Palladios work, 

tects of the time was Andrea Frknch Renaissance was In- 
Palladio, whose works retrieve in trod need into France m the 16th 

many respects the deformities and century, and soon developed into 
constant application of absurd a special style. In Pans we have 
rules largely indulged in by his the finest street architecture in 
contemporaries. This style era- Europe, of the buildings 

the great necessity of aU —such as the liouvre, the palaces 
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of tho LuxemlK)urg:. Tuilerie& and planning and elevation. Project- 

VorHailleH, the Hotel des Inva- mg bay windowg divided by mul- 

lidcs, and, lastly, the Pantheon, lions and transoms, hexagonal or 

one of the finest chnrchos ever octagonal towers and very higli 

erected — may rank amona the chimneys, and entrance doorways 

most Ixjautifully designed edifices highly ornamented with mould- 

in Kui*opo. ings and carving, were the prin- 

In Germany there are few typ- cipal features of the time. Un- 

icallv national specimens of re- fortunately, few of these build- 

vival anjhitccturo, lx3causo the ings now remain. Among the 

buildings erected at this period best examples are Haddon Hall, 

wore either by French or bv Ital- Derbyshire ; Haglan Castle, Mon- 

ian masters. In Spain and Kussia inoutnshire ; Wolterton, Norfolk ; 

we find buildings similar to thoeo and Harlaxton, Lincolnshire, 

of Italy, and with no outstanding Elizabethan ' or Late Tudor 
or ('xeeptional form either in plan Style. — This became predoini- 
or in elevation. nant, exhibiting in design a com- 

English Revival ok Renais- bination of the former with that 

8AN0E.— In Britain the Cinque- of the Cinquecento school. The 

centists did not obtain a footing buildings are well arranged in 

until the reign of Elizaljeth, fully plan, but the ^ combination of 

one hundred years later than on the two styk^a is grotes(iuo, and 

the Continent. During this pcrkxl not pleasing to the eye. Long- 

many changes had taken platxi in ford Castle, Wiltshire ; Hatfit‘ld, 



Haddon Hall^ Derbyshire. 


the style of architecture. Gotliic Herts ; and Wollaton Hall, Not- 

architecture hod declined, and in tinghamshiro, are among the most 

its final stages liecame known as typical. Another style copied 

the Florid or Tudor style, which from the Continent wa.H tliat 

exhibits a complexity and rich- of dwellings built with timber 

ness of ornament in ecclesiastical frames, filled in with harled 
buildings. Theoutstandingpecul- brickwork, while the roofs are 
iarities of^ this style are arches tiled, the resiilt being a pictur- 

abnormally fiat, and wide in pro- esque and artistic whole. In the 

portion to their span; windows of town of Chesb'r there are still 
the same description, and divided some of these old buildings, 
by transoms witli small embattled During the reign of James i., 
ornaments as mouldings ; and Inigo Jones was the most famous 

ceiling vaulting covered by an architect. His design for a palace 

innumerable variety of interla- at Whitehall (the only part ever 

cing ribs with iKjndcnt carvings, completed being the l)anqueting- 

. dp^mens may ne observed in the hall) might have ranked as the 

>bMI|ed«ils of Gloucester. Peter- finest in the world. The Great 

borough, Ely, and St (George’s Fire in London took place shortly 

ChapoX Windsor. In domestic after bis death (1666), and then it 

architecture great advance was was that Sir Christopher Wren’s 

made. Costli^ mansions, and genius became known. During 

oountry houses werejbuilt on a his lifetime he had the good fo^ 

mafmnoent scale) boft as regards tune to ^ his design for St* 
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Paul’s Cathedral, London, carried 
out. It was begun in 1676, and 
finished thirty -five years later. 
In the form of a Latin cross, it' 
has a length of 5IX) ft, and a 
breadth across the transepts of 261) 
ft. Above the intersection of nave 
and transepts is the dome, 100 ft 
in diameter, springing at a height 
of 168 ft. above the floor. The 
height from pavement -level to 
the top of the cross is 330 ft. No 
loss than twenty-five churches in 
London alone were designed by 
Wren, several of them Gothic, and 
exhibiting very refined taste. He 
< w^ alsf) the architwt of Green- 
wich Hospital, the Monument, 
and Temple Bar. Sir John Van- 
brugh, who succeeded Wren, 
^lopted the massive stylo as his 
ideal, his finest work being Blen- 
lieim Palace. During the earlier 
part of the 18th century Hawks- 
moor, Keith Gibbs (a Scotsman), 
anfl Page were among the most 
celebrated arch itects ; while to- 
wards its close we find Sir William 
Chaml)ers, Sir Robert Taylor, and 
James Wyatt in the foremost 
rank. Chambers designed Somer- 
set House, one of the most beau- 
tiful exampkis of Italian archi- 
tecture, while many of his works 
are scattcjred throughout England . 
Stuart and Revett made many re- 
wjarchcH, and iiersonally studied 
the works of, ancient Gi’eece, but 
it was some time before the b^utv 
of their art was fully appreciated. 
Adams attempted to i mitate them, 
but met with p<jor success. 

Phesent-Da Y Architectu re. 
—In earlier times every country 
hiid a style or stylos peculiar to 
itself, but nowadays wo find the 
art of building ha.s become truly 
cosmopolitan. This change has 
IxHjn brought about by incrcjased 
communication all over the world. 
In striving after originality; de- 
signs are often produced of such 
incoherent style that they inspire 
a feeling of curiosity rather tnan 
admiration. 

The now universal use of iron- 
work in buildings has had the ef- 
fect of spoiling, through the light 
appearance of the substrwsture, 
the external appearance of many 
buildings which otherwise, might 
have b^n extremely handsome; 
yet it' has been of immense ad- 
vantage in regard to internal ar- 
rangement. The value of ground 
in the centre of pur largo pities is 
causing the rapid demolition of 
old dwellings, which are gener- 
ally replaced by buildings of great 
height, , substantially bailti stid 
containing ajpartments of a fixed 
minimumneight and area, accord- 
ing to rules laid do^jrn by lOcaJ 
authorities. See Warittgii StoM 
Jjimmientsand Tumuli w Emote 
Ayes (1870); Dodwell’s 
Remains in Greece and limy (1884); 
Bollaert’s Antienmim Researches 
in Nm Gremaa, Ecuador^ Peru^ 
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and. ChUi (1860); Rich’s Koardi- 
Han (1836) ; Fergusson’a Nineveh 
wnd FmepolUy and HiHory of 
Architecture; Cockerell’s Anttq^ 
uities of Athens (l^JO); Taylor 
and Cresy’s The Architectural Anr 
tiquities of Rowi-e (1821-2) ; Pu- 
(fin’s Oothic Architecture (1836); 
Gotch’s Early Jtenamance Archu 
lecture in EnatandiWdlY^ Winkles’s 
Fremh Cathedrals (1837) ; Wild’s 
Architectural Grandeur (1837) ; 
Stevenson’s House Architecture 
(1880); Gwilt’s Enwyclopcudia of 
Architecture; Cate’s Dictionary ^ 
Architecture (8 vols. 185^92). 

Architravet the lowest of the 
three principal members of the 
entablature (the other two being 
the frieze ana the cornice), and the 
chief beam in it, nesting on the 
columns. An architrave coniice 
is an entablature consisting of an 
architrave and cornice only, with’ 
out a frieze; and the architrave of 
a door or a window is a collection 
of members and mouldings round 
either. 

Archives. See Records. 

Arch i VO It, the ornamental 
hand of mouldings round an ar(.li. , 
The word is also utwxl by modi-* 
fleval writers for a vault. 

Archon, the chief magistrate in 
Athens after the abolition of the 
kingshia appointed at first for 
lifa This life-tenure was reduced 
bo a period of ten years, probably 
about 750 B.o. In 683 tne office 
became annual. Meanwhile the 
office of king was retained, though 
eventually it Ixicame an annual 
office, the second archon^ Ixiing 
exiled archon hasileas (‘king ar- 
chon ’), the sacrifices, etc., having 
always to be i^rformed by at least 
a nominal king. Early in the 
7th century b.o. there wore three 
archons— the third lieing the pa- 
kma/rch, the commander in war. 
Abopt 650 B.c. the six thesmothetie 
( ‘ koepcirs of the law ’) were joined 
with them, as forming one college 
of nine archons. Originally nobles 
alone could become archons ; but 
by 600 B.O. the oualidcation be- 
came one of wealth. I^lon (594 
B,o.) provided that the nine 
archons should be chosen by lot 
out of forty elected candidates. 
Cleisthenes’a institution of a new 
office, thvistrategia, or generalship, 
weakened the archons’ power, as 
the stroJtegi c^me to monopolize 
the state ousitiess. On the two 
lower classes being made eligible 
for the arqhonship, the office be- 
came a paid one. See Aristotle’s 
Constitution uf Athens. 

Archpriest, a church dignitary 
whose office was formerly given 
in each diocese to the priest senior 
by ordination. He was the helper 
m the bishop in his spiritual f uno- 
upns, as the archdeacon was in . 
his temporal functions. Along 
with the parish priests he formed 
the rural chapter oorrreaponditig 
to the cathedral chapter df.the 
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bishop and canons. In the Ro- 
man Catholic Church the title has 
fallen into desuetude. In Eng- 
land, from 1598 to 162Sk aron- 
priests (George Blackwell, 1596- 
1608 ; George Birket or Birkhead, 
1608-14; I)r. William Harrison, 
1615-21) were appointed by papal 
commission to take charge of the 
secular clergy. They were vig- 
orously. opposed by the JSnglirii 
clergy, who finally obtained^ their 
supersassion in favour of William 
Bishop (1G23) as bishop’s vicar- 
gcneral. 

Archytas op Tarentum ic. 400 
B.O.), Greek general and mathema- 
tician, and a friend of Plato, was 
the first to apply geometry to 
mechanics.^ He is known only by 
references in ancient writers. 

Arcis - Bur - Aube, tn^ dep. 
Aube, France, 17 m. N. of Troyes ; 
birthplace of Danton, and scene 
of the battle of Maix;h 20-21, 1814. 
Napoleon was forced to retreat, 
leaving the route to Paris open to 
tlie allies. Pop. (1901) 2,774. 

Arcole, vil, Italy, prov. Ve- 
rona, 15 in. a.E. of Verona, in a 
marshy situation ; was the scene, 
on Nov. 1,5, 16, and 17, 1796, of 
stubborn battles between the 
Austrians (about 40,000, under Al- 
vinezy) and Naix»leon, in which 
the latter finally gained a victory 
which prewentod the relief of 
Mantua. Pop. (1901) 3,330. 

Arcon, Jean Claude Kl6o- 
NORE LE Michaud d’ (1733-180()), 
French general and engineer, lx)rn 
at Pontarlier ; the inventor of the 
floating batteries used in the at- 
tiwjk uix)n Gibraltar in 1782. He 
t(X)k an ac;tiv© imrt in the wars of 
the. French revolution,, and wrote 
military books, such as Considera- 
tions sur les Fortifications (1795). 

ArcoB de la Frontera, tn., 
prov. Cadiz, Spain, 19 m. n.e. of 
Jerez. Finely situated on rocky 
elevation. Pop. (19()0) 13, 

Arcot, tn., N. Arcot diet., 
Madras, 65 m. w.s.w. of Madras ; 
was fonnerly the capital of the 
Carnatic. Tne fort, now in ruins, 
was taken by Clive in 1751; by 
the French in 17^ from whom it 
was recaptured in 1760. During 
the Mysore war, Arcot was taken 
by Haidar Ali in 1780, and finally 
passed into the hands of the 
British in 1801. Pop. (1901) 10,73'!. 

Arcot, North (area, 7,616 sq. 
m.\ a district of the Madras 
Presidency; formed part of the 
kingdoms of Carnatic und My- 
sore, and at the termination of 
the Mysore war was ceded to the 
British. Paddy, ragi, and cholam 
are grown, and there are manu- 
facture of carpets, brass work, 
and cafved wood. Pop, (1901) » 
2,207,712. T ^utH ^tttxyr (area, 
5,217 aq. m.) baa sibiilar prodno-; 
tions. Fort St. Davids 2 m, to tbe 
N., was takm by the French in. 
1758. and abandoned two yeai^ 
letep. pbp. (1901) 2,318, 8M, , a - 
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Arctic Raploration, 

Arctic Sea was first entered, by 
Other, a Norwegian, who stelea 
to the N. coast of .RussiA, and 
made a report of his voyam to 
King Alfnid; and about lOOl the 
w. coast pf Greenland was oolbn'r 
ized by the Icelander, Erik the 
Red. No further inogressi how- 
ever, was made in Arotio macov- 
ery until 15£^ when Sir Hugh 
Willoughby sighted NovayaZAm- 
lya. Three years later the Kara 
8tr. and Kolguyef I. were discov- 
ered by St^hen Burrough, and in 
1580 the Yugor Str. by ret and 
f Jackman. Dutchmen soon Joined 
in the quest. William Barents 
(Barendszoon or Bareiidsz) made 
three voyages to the north, and 
in 1596, having discovered Bear L 
and Spitzbergen, rounded the N. 
extremity of Novaya Zeady^ and 
wintered on the K. coast. This was 
the first time Europeans passed 
a winter in the Arctic r^ons. 
Novaya Zemlya was first circum- 
navigated by Elling Carlson in 
Wl. Henry Hudson, in 1607, 
sailed iip the E. coast of Green- 
land to Cape Hold with Hope, and 
crasaing over to Si)itznergen. 
named Hakluyt Headland. On 
his return he discovered Hudson 
Tutche.8, afterwards named Jan 
Mayen after a Dutch skipper. 
In another voyage, in 1610, the 
same navigator discovered Hud- 
son Strait. Thomas Edge, in 
the employment of the Mus- 
covy Company, besides other 
discoveries, sighted and named 
Wyche’s Land (1617), renamed by 
Von Heuglin in 1874 the 
king of WUrtemberg, Konig Karl 
Land. In 1707 the Dutch captain 
Giles, or Gillis, sighted land 25 

m. B. of N.E. Spitzliei^fen, which 
has been sought for in vain by 
later navigators. Parry, in 182i, 
reached, by means of boa^ the lat. 
of 82" 45' to the N. of Spitzbergen 
— the farth^t north until the 
Naros expedition. Nordenskiold 
made several voy a«res to this group, 
on one of which (1868) he carri^ 
his vessel, the Sophie^ to 8l®42'^ a 
record on the European side of the 
Arctic beaten only by the From, 
Captain (Arisen (18 d 3\ wag the 
first to sail round Spitzbergen. 
In 1872 Payer and Weypreoht 
discovered Franz Josef Land. On 
the chart of the Van Keulens the 
Land van Edam and Land van 
Lambert are marked on the b. 
coast of Greenland in lat 79P l(f 
and 73* ^ respectively. 
points were Been in 166o and 1670. 
A Dutch skipper, GaM li^Ke. 
discovered the bay 

hia name in 1651 tn^ ISSStOr. 

Scoreaby surveyed it frqm^Gael 

Hamke Bay dqm to lat 

in 1$^ ClaveMg 

the Ofiper, madeneikldfi%^»B)r* 

vations at Pendnlum 1 m 

vaaeednorthtothelli^jvta^ 

n. axtrwaiiy bf ^ 
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viliited by,C)ftptain Graah in 182!), 
im4^^or^upto65''18^K. More 
important was tbe first Gorman 
expoditlim of 18ij^70 in tho shins 
and Mcmm, under the 
command of Captain Koldewey. 
Aeconipaniod by Liout. Payer, 
Captain Koldewey reached with 
sled^ the k. shore of Dove Bay, 
N. of Cape Bismarck, in lat. 77 
K* f adlde the crew of the Hcmstt, 
which was crushed by the ice, 
made a remarkable journey on 
an ice-flow ttj the 8. extremity of 
Greenland. Frobisher and Hall 
made vovages to the w. coast 
of Greemand and the opposite 
American cctast; but the entrance 
to the Arctic regions w. of Ginjen- 
land is the strait discovered by 
John Davis in 1585. In IGlfi 
Baffin and Bylut iiassed through 
this strait, and sailed up the 
North Water to Smith Sound. 
(lisoov^^'inK on the homeward 
vojrag^i^ Junes Sound and Lan- 
caster Sound, which were cloHed 
bv icc. Except for the voynjre in 
l()3l of Luke Fox, who sailed up 
Fox Channel to Pei*eKrine Point, 
in lat (Mr 47' N,, nothing further 
was learned of these regions for 
alMjut two hundred years, and Baf- 
fin’s discoveries were almcM for- 
gotten. At longtli tho interest in 
a North-West Passage having rc- 
> i Vfd, Commander John Ross was 
M'lit out in 1818 with tho hahella 
and Afcjcandrr. llo ctmfirmed 
the^ accuraciy of Baffin’s olmM’- 
vations, and named MelvilU* Bay, 
Capes Isabella and Alexander, 
and other points. The following 
M*Hr Lieut. Parry, commanding 
the Heold and Griper^ saiU^d 
through Lancaster Sound, and 
laid down on his chart the islands 
of N, Devon, Cornwall, Bathurst, 
and Melville on tho n., and N. 
Somerset, Capo Walker (Russtdl 
1. ), and Banka Land on the b. ; and 
ini821-Ik with tho Fwrwand Hecla, 
he passed up Fox Channel and 
traced the Fury and Hecla Straits 
to Regent Inlet. Sir John Ross 
inade miother voyage in 182!)-il3 
m the r&tery, c vesstd eguipwd 
by Felix Booth, awealthy distiller, 
and missed up Regent Inlet t(» 
the Gulf of Boothia; while his 
nephew, J, 0, Ross, traverscxl ^o 
K« paH of Boothia and the strait 
mtusa after him, ^ and discovenKl 
the iMh^gnetio pole, then sit- 
King Wilham Land, in 
70? ^ g. and long. OT 46' w. 
A, few years cm^lier, in 1826, Dr. 
Ricitfrasoii passed through 
1 ATnion Straits, and 
Land, part pf 
I aftowards named Vic- 
ihy efimpeonof Hudson’s 

of Btmpson 
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Mayor’s Bay on the w., and pioved 
Boothia to lie a peninsula. The 
successful though ill-fated expedi- 
tion of Bir JobtiPranklin in search 
of a North-West Passage set sail 
from the Thames on May 20, 1845. 
With the Krdjm and the Terror, 
utidcr the command of Captains 
Fitzjames and Crozier, Franklin 
passed through Lancaster Sound, 
and, as w us af terwardsascertaini'fl, 
sailed up Wellingttm Channel to 
Penny Strait and do\Mi Cro/.icr 
Channel, rt^tuming to IBeechcy J. 
Ill winter. Sujtee(iuently the \ cs- 
sfds made their way to the x.u. 
coast of King William I..iin(l, 
where Franklin died in Jum* 
1847. The survivors, under Cap- 
tain Crozier, started in 1848 for 
the Great Fish River, and their 
remaiiLS wei*e foimd along the 
iH)ute to Adelaide remnsula. 
'The exixxlition had, tlu'refoie, 
ascertained the existence of a s<*a 
ixissage from tho Atlantic to the 
channels s. of Victoria and Wol- 
laston Ijand, ItMiding to Bering 
Htr. Nothing havipg 1 km m heard 
of 8ir John Franklin and his ves- 
sels, some foity extMxlitions were 
ht*nt <JUt Ijctween the years 1847 
and 18.57, during which many new 
(lis(*overies >\ck» made. Of tliosc 
<*ntt*nng tho Arctic regions from 
th(‘ K. may be mcntiomNl that of 
Lieut. 1)(‘ Haven, of the U.H. navy, 
in the Adrmire, (xpiipiMHi by Mr. 
Grinnell, who, sailing up Wel- 
lington Channel, named Grinnell 
Land, to the N.W. N. Devon; 
that of Ociptaiii Austin of the 
W solute 1), who, with Lieut. 
M*Cliut(K'k, survey tsl the s. short's 
of the Parry Is. ; the exp'ditiou 
of Sir K. Btdcher, with tlie ships 
AsHistance, Resijiute, PioneeTj Jn- 
trepidf and North l^tar (18ffe 4), 
when tho commander of th*' ex- 
pedition survcytsl the ItelchiT 
Channel, Lieut. 8herard OslHiru 
the N. shoT(‘s of the Parry Is., and 
Lit'uts. M‘riint<H’k and Mecham 
Prince Patrick I.; while, in 1857-!), 
Captain M ‘Clint<M*k, in the Fo.r, 
saiUxl up Regent Inlet, and estab- 
lished his winter quartern at Port 
Kennedy in BellotStr. {discs jvered 
in 1851 2 by Captain Kcnmsly 
and Lieut. Bellot of tho French 
navy), wlienco sledge mrti(*s, 
under the command of Captain 
Allen Young and Lieut. Hobson, 
set forth to examine the w. coast 
of N. fkimerset and Boothia, the 
«. coast of Prince of Wales L, and 
tho shores of King William Land. 
On tho w. coast of the la8t-name<l 
island was found a pa^r record- 
ing the voyage of the snim Krrfmg 
and Terror^ the death of Franklin, 
and the departure of the crews for 
the Great Fish River ^ and traces 
of their journey werediscovered at 
many points as far N. as Montreal 
I., at the base of the Ogle Pen- 
-nmila. Since then remains have 
rieen foui^ and^reHcs ooHec^ by 
Ibr. Captam Hall, and Lieut. 
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Schwatka. Mean while JOr. Kane, 
who had acoompanicxl De Haven, 
led another Gnnncll ei^ioditioiu 
in 185IL5, up thiough Smitli Sound 
to Kane Basin, whence Dr. Hayes 
t^xploRsl the (Miast of Grinnell 
liRiul (x. of Kllcsinere Laud, not 
tho Grinnell T^ind of De Haven) 
up to lat. 76 4 jV, and Wm. Morton 
the HuinlM)ldt ghwuer and Wash- 
ington Land, fn a stK'ond jouiiiey. 
made in 1S('>0 1, Dr. Hayes reach wi 
CajM'. [jii'lnT, lut. 81 85', and made 
an (‘xcnii'sion int») the inland icKJof 
Grei'iilaiul, on the N. side of lie 
glefieldGulf. Captain C. F.Hall, 
in 1871, carried his vessel, tho 
Piditris, up to 82’ 16' N. lat., and 
wintered in Polaiis Bay, N. of 
Petermann Kjovd. He was fol- 
lowed, in ,1875 (». by tlie Narcst-x- 
IKslition, with tlie shiiis^/crf and 
Diseom'U. The. Ahri winteixsl off 
thocoast of Grinnell Land, in lat. 
82' 24'; theil/Wnr/yin Discovc.ry 
llarlnnir, opposite Polaris Ray. 
Sledge partie^s w'<'ie s(‘nt out, 
one of wliich, under Commander 
A. II. Markham, drove north- 
wards over the iee to lat. KV 20' 
26" N. ; a se(H)nd, under liieut. 
/UdricK explorisl the N. wjast of 
Gnint Land; and a third, under 
Lieut. Ikiamnont, reaehed tli<* far- 
ther coast of Sh(‘rard OsIhuii 
F jord, liastly, in 18S1 4, Lieut, 
Greely, U.S.A., led an expedition 
up KenuLHly (Channel, and, with 
tho assistance of Lieut, liOekwiKsl, 
explored tho inti^rior of Grinnell 
Land westwanls to the Gn‘t‘ly 
Fjord, wliilc^ tlu^ lattiu’ followed 
tho coast ls\vond Shf'rard OslKirn 
Fjord to LiK kvviKsl J., 88’ 24' N. 
tho highest latitude reached by 
man until tho Nansen exinxlition. 

Sev(‘ral exploring vessels have 
cmtenKl tho Arctics st'as by Bering 
Str. Captain Cook rt'uched ley 
Caisrin 1 778, and Captain Beeclu'y, 
in tho Blossom, triod, in 1826, to 
miH^t Hir John Franklin, who 
skirted tho coast from the Mtu;- 
kenzie ; but he did not get farther 
than P«)int Barn w. Tlu? gn*atest 
exiK'dition by this route was that 
of the I u v( stiputor tiwd Kvtrritrlsv, 
under Captains M ‘Chin; and Col- 
linson (1K56 4), whii4i explon.xl the 
W. co.a.st of Wollaston Land and 
the cfKists of Banks Land, while 
M‘Clurc' and his crew nuide the 
North-West Passage on tho ice, 
being rw-eivcxl by Captain Kellet 
of tho Itfsolutum Melville fckaiud, 
and taken homo by thii North 
Star. Another iiniK>rtaiit voyage 
was made througli Ikwiiig 8trait 
in 1879-81. Lieut. Do Long of the 
jf.S. navy set sail towards the ik»1o 
in tlie Jeannette (Captain Allen’s 
yacht Pandora), and having ascer- 
tained that Wrangell liand (seen 
first by Bapm Wrangell from the 
Chukeni coast in 18^, and sup- 
posed to be of great extent) was 
only a small island, drifted with 
tbe ice past Jeannette and Hen- 
rietta IsiaDds, and, his ship Mng 
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in the loe, endeavoureti 
to mch tho rivev Lena* One 
l^rty, under the command of 
W^lvilte; reached Ya* 
kut»ki;^hd.«iterwards found and 
budiOB of X)e Long 

g of th^ crew on the 
About the same time 
ron NordenskiUld ; nade 
^orth’EaHt Passage in the 

mnng recent years a large 
numbei’ of ex^itions have vis- 
ited the Arctic regions* Lieut. 
Peary has spout several seasons in 
Greenland and on the neighbour- 
ing coast. In lS&2t aocompaiiitKl 
by Eivind Astrup, he crossed the 
N. of Greenland to Independence 
Iky, in lat. 81" IM' N. ; and, in 
IHIM), crossed ^llesmere Land, and 
connect^ his surv^^ of the w. 
coast with that of Lieut. Lock- 
wood. in PKK) he reached lat. Si*' 
r0 to the N. of Greenland, and in 
Wm lat. M " IT to the N. of Grant 
Land. Nansen entered the ice 
with the Fraiti near the New 
Siberia Is. in 1893, drifted during 
two winters towaras the ix)le, ana 
with Johansen marched over the 
ice to lat. 86" 14' N., while the 
Frarn rpached lat. 85“ 57' to the 
N. of Spitsbergen. I^nsen and 
Johansen returned by Franz J osef 
Land, where they wei*e welcomed 
by Mr. F. 0, Jackson of the 
.lackson-Harmsworth exiiedition, 
which spent the years 1894-7 in 
the archipelago. The Duke of the 
AbitisziBaa iuso visited this group 
in the SteUa Polare^ and <me of his 
party, Captain Oagni, advanced in 
1900 to# 33' N. Danish ofticers 
liave explored parts of the coast 
of Greenland (see Greenland) 
hitherto unknown; and Swedes. 
Kussians, Britons, Germans, and 
others have u\ade scientific inves- 
tigations in Spitzbergeii. Cap- 
tain Sverdrup (1898-1902), visited 
Jones Sound, and determined the 
western side of King Oscar T^nd, 
Ellesmere Land, and Grinnell 
l^nd, and the connection between 
North Devon I. and the Grinnell 
^nd: immediately to the n.w. of 
It, well as discovered the large 
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Ringnes Is, and Axel 
>rg I. to the w. of Grinnell 
the explorations of the 
ing iiarties extending to lOfT 
ig. §nd 81“ 40' N. lat. ;||^ld 
Amupdsen, a Dane, is now (1905) 
exatpiniug the north magnetic 
pote tu*eA A Danish expedition 
w m. the north of Greenland, and 
“n Amerif^n one is at Franz 
S^ ^rro w*s Chrono* 
into the 
. , . _ loresby^s 

Arctic Beaione^ etc, 
m's The Polar 

R. Markham’s 

- - ^.,.reehM qf the Unbrurwn 
Be&iipn 0^) ; Nourse’s American 
in the Ice JImee 
likin^ Sverdrup^ 
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Arctic Life. The Arctic Zone 
fornis a well-defined geographical 
region, chan^terized oy many im?- 
cuhar animals and plants. In cer- 
tem parts as, for example, in the 
interior of Greenland— this region 
is singularly lian'en and devoid of 
life ; but elsewhere, as in the tun- 
dras of Asia, there is, during the 
brief but hot suininor, an cxih'imI- 
ingly luxuriant gitiwth of plant 
life, with a corre^ixiuding abun- 
dance of insects^ birds, and herbiv- 
orous and carnivorous mammals. 
There are relatively few kinds of 
horliivorous mammals, tliough, iw 
in th(? case of lemmings and roin- 
deerj thase prestmt may numer- 
ous 111 individuals. Many Arctic 
animals depend directly or indi- 
rtxjtly upon the marine organisms 
with wnich , the Arctic Otican 
teems. Th is is ti*ae of luan, no less 
than of such characteristic Arctic 
forms as fur seals, walruses, and 
polar boars; of entirely {ujuatic 
forms like the whales ; and of the 
flocks of bii-ds which are temix>r- 
ary inhabitants of the region. 

Among the land plants the 
mosst^ and lichens destjrvi^ sixicial 
mention, on acamnt of their abun- 
dances and irnixirtanoe as fexx! for 
the ndndeer, musk ox, and lem- 
ming. Among mossc^s, tlie iKig 
moH»(Sphagnum\ as W4*U as species 
of Hypnum and Poiytrivhimy arc 
common, and cover vast tracts. 
The 80 -c.alled ‘Iceland moss’' 
(Cetraria uktmlim) is an impor- 
tant part of the reindeer’s diet, 
and is aLx) exceeclingly abundant. 
In addition, there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of flowering plants 
whose Ixitanicud interest is grr^atly 
accentuated by the fact that they 
also occur as ‘living fossils’ on 
the tops of Scottish niountoins. 
Among such may be mentioned 
the pink Ajulromeda pofijhlia, the 
cloudberry [Rubus chamamornfti 
various rushes and stxlges, ana 
.saxifrages. Within the Arctic 
region proixjr trees do not ocxuir, 
the Arctic siiecies of willow and 
birch being low-growing plants 
‘ berks rather than shrubs. The 
majority of the plan tsdisplay what 
,are known as xeronhytic ckarac- 
tors (</. article on the Seashore), 
and many possess rounded or 
centric leaves, which have not 
an upper and lower surfa(;«s but 
stand erect, and aiv structur- 
ally arranged so that light falling 
on any part of the surface can Iw 
iitiliz^ in assimilation. This is 
an adaptation to thc» peculiar con- 
ditions of illumination, the light 
falling on every side of tjni plant 
in turn. Again, the continuity of 
the light during, the brief period 
of summer checks growth, so that 
the plants are dwarfed and tufted 
in habit. Further, although in- 
seots are numerically abundant, 
they are largely short-tongued 
forms, such as flies {DipUra\ and 
the flowers are therefore mostly 
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ahort-tubod, with honey near tho 
surfacx) ; very many are solf-fertil- 
iz€)d, and where self-fertilization 
is imiKx4sible» the jxiwer of asexual 
ifproduction is markcMl. ' 

The plant life of the sea would 
not appear to be of great direct 
importance. Indirectly, the algw, 
lK>th large and small, are of gi'eat 
imiwrtahtxs as they furnish ulti- 
mately the f(X)d uixm which the 
numerous crustaceans, molluscs, 
nsh, and Either marine organisms 
(leixmd. TIh) molluKis esixicially 
are of much interest, for many 
of those now living in the Arctic 
Ocean also occurred in British 
Stas during thc^ Glacial Periixl. 
and are abundantly represented 
as fossils in Pleistotxjue deixwits. 
Anauig such may Ixj nuintioTuxl 
Vcvtvn itlavdiciiHj Antarte horealn, 
Tvrritella polaru^ Lrda roHntUi, 
Many others are now rarti or al>- 
s(‘nt in the south and west of 
Britain, but suv. abundantly iv- 
prtisentod in the north and east. 
Among such ar<‘ CypHiin hhmdim 
and Fmm utamlkuH. Among 
oth<T mollustw should Ix^ nieii- 
tionixl Myatninr.at<iM\i\ Saximra 
arctim, which are very, abundant, 
and (ionstitute th<» (4iief fo(xl of 


the walruM; the pten>pods, CNo 
hormlu and Lhnacim arvtim^ 
which form the staple diet of tla^ 
whalelxme whalfi ; and the cuttles, 
which feed many of tlas toothed 
whales. The (k‘ustac(‘a also de- 
serve passing intuition. Oral)s art^ 
few, but shrimps, schiztiixxls, and 
amphijxids are. abundant ; in tho 
cast^ ot the ill-fat**d Greelv (*xpt>- 
dition they fornwd the only food 
obtaiiiable by the survivors. In 
certain parts of th(^ Arctic! ivgion 
fish are extraordinarily plentiful, 
and reach a large size. Thi^y fonii 
a very imix»rtant part of the diet 
of many Arctic luammals: 

Of the terrestrial animals, the 
biifis in txjrUin rc‘gions ar(‘ V4iry 
abundant during the^ summer 
intmths. The valuable eider duck, 
conufirauts, mergansers, oyst«*r 
catekei’s, puffins, guilhnnots, terns, 
auks, razor-bills, and many others, 
literally darken the air in the 
vicinity of their brtxxfiiig haunts. 
In the tundras su(!h land birds as 
the ptannigau, the golden plover, 
and the phalaropc^ alxiuiid. Tho 
first named, like so many of tlxi 
Arctic mamiimls, kxx^mes white 
in winter. 

The mammals theiiisqlves show 
many striking ix'culiaritics. As 
the conditions throughout the 
region are very unifoitn, a domi- 
nant sixieies is likely to bi» widely 
distribuUxl. This is true of the 
ixdndecr {Rnnyi/er tfmwdnn) and 
tho elk {Alce» rnwhlu); the musk 
4>x (OvibfJH Tnottchatvif), now con 
fined to the northern parts of the 
W. Hemispliore, is an aptiarent 
exception, but it 4xjcurs ns a fossil 
in Europe and Asia, and was un- 
doubtedly once widely distributed . 
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^imiid be mentioned the foesil 
mammoth (EUphm primigenius), 
which oonrttitutes a very impor- 
tant Hource of fossil ivory; the 
lemming, important on account 
of Its fecundity; the Arctic fox, 
which, like the marten^ ermine, 
aafile, and others, exhibits a sea- 
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a valuable, fur animal. C)f even 
gi'eator iniixirtance are the aquatic 
of semi-aquatic mammals, such 
as the true fur seal {Otarui\ whoso 
breeding habits are of great in- 
terest, the whalebone whale (Ba- 
Imm my$ticetus\ the Ixittlcnose 
{Jfypfroikion roxtratus). Of less 
eoinmeroial but equal zoological 
importance are the hcxxlfxl seal 
iCyntophara nristfUfii the polar 
bear, tne narwhal {M(fnodmi wmO’- 
the white whale (Delphin- 
apteruH Umus), the Greenland seal 
{Phor($ ffraenlaridha), and others. 
Hee F. NanStm’s Firitt Croming (\f 
(^rmifarid (1890); A, E. Norden- 
skihld’s Voyage qf the 'Vega' rmvod 
Axiaaiul Europe by Ix'sHe, 

jftil) ; A, E. Bi'ehm’s FrrmN. Pole 
to Equator (trans. by Thomson, 
1896); R. Collett’s Bird Lite in 
Arctic Norway (trans. by Oixiks, 
1894). A diseuasion of the general 
eliaraetei's of Arctic plants will 1x3 
found in J. C. Willis’s Flowering 
Plants ami Ferns (I W). For the 
special characters of Arctic mam- 
mals, rc^fownoo should lie made to 
Flower and Lydekkcr’s Mo/rnmals, 
Living and Extiiwt (IHJil). 

Arctic Ocean, one of the great 
water divisions of the glolw, is for 
the most part enclosed lx?tween 
the N. coasts of Europe, Asia, and 
N. America. The only wide con- 
nection it has with the Atlantic 
runs over the ridge which links 
loelimd with .Scotland by way of 
the Faroes, Shetlands, and Ork- 
neys ; but it has three other nar- 
niwer openings 'i*/?. Denmark 
Str., between Greenland and Ice- 
land t Davis Str. (with Baffin Bay, 
.Smith Sound, IjaiK.’aster Sound, 
and .Tones Sound), b(3tween Green- 
land and British N. America (both 
of these connecting it with the At- 
lantic) and Bering Str., which 
unites it with the Facific. The 
atea immediately round the N. 
JPole is as yet unexplored; the 
nearest approaches which have' 
bemi made to the pt>le have been 
that of Dr. Nansen and .Tohansen 
biz. SfT 14') in 1895, and that of 
Caiitain Cagni of the Stella Pdwre 
ivit, m 34') in im So far as is 
known, the region immediately 
round the pole consists of deep 
water covered with rough and 
lyokenpwjkioe. At its periphery 
the Arctic is bordered by a toler- 
ably bro^ continental shelf, above 
which the water is exceptionally 
shallow ; at least this is the case 
along the K. of Europe and the 
of Siberia as far as W b. long. 
Vveet of this point the depth of 


Heater on Hie ooutmental is 
generally between 50 and 80 fath- 
oms ; but in the Kara Sea it sinka 
to 400 fathoms or more, and be- 
tween Novaya Zemlya and Frans 
tfosef Land there exists a de- 
pression of lUO to 150 fathoms 
deep. There is also another de- 
between Norw^ay and 
measuring 240 fathoms. 
But east of 135 ‘ R. long, the depth, 
even on the line of continuation 
of the continental shelf, suddenly 
plunges down to 2,000 fathoms. 
Along the route which the Fram 
(Nansen’s vessel) drifted in 1893-6 
the soundings exceeded 1,800 fath- 
oms, jind often 2,000 fathoms, from 
79® N. lat. and 138’ E. long, to near 
8pitzlx3rgcn. West of Spitz- 
bergen tfie greatest ascertained 
depth is 1,720 fathoms (Nathorst 
cxpixlition, 181*8). And, so far, the 
aljsoluttdy greatest depth sounded 
m tlic Arctic is 2,100 fathoms, in 
Hr N. and 130® e. ; or 2,650 fathoms, 
if we accept the sounding of the 
Sofia made in 18()8. The various 
Hul)di visions of the Arctic Ocean 
—Kara .Hca, Barents Sea, White 
Sea, Greenland Sea, Norwegian 
Sea, Baifin Bay, Davis .Strait, 
and B(*ring Strait— are timted 
under separate articles, Tlic area 
of the Arctic Ocean is estimated 
at 5,908,000 sq. m„ and it is (com- 
puted to receive the drainage of 
8,614,0()0 sq. m. Tn the Polar 
liasin the temperature of the sur- 
far‘e water is generally at 29*2"- - 
alxiut th(3 fnH*zing-iX)int of salt 
water. At alxiut 110 fathoms it 
suddenly increases to 
Jiiit the temperature (and with it 
the .salinity) ranges highest lx»- 
tw(3en 120 and 3S) fathoms -wz, 
to 39'9°. Undenieath this 
warm stratum— which is no doubt 
due to the ditfu.sion of the Gull 
Stream— there comes a second 
cold layer, the middle of which 
lies at about 500 fathoms, where 
Nansen found the temperature 
to be 31*9^. But from 1,000 fath- 
oms to the bottom there is a 
pretty uniform temperature of 
fel® to 33T. The lowest tem- 
perature nxiorded on the From 
expedition wiis -62’6®, with which 
it 18 interesting to compare the 
lowest land temperature of 
F. at Verkhoyansk in Siberia. 
In the higher latitudes of the 
Polar basin the winter seems to 
be characterized by a clear atmos- 
phere and absence of wind, though 
towards its outer margin ^ranz 
.Josef Land, Spitzbergen, Green- 
land) boisterous gales prevml, 
and the temperature is not 'so 
low. Normally, the ice-pack 
seldom exceeds from 7 to IB ft 
in tbiokneBs. It is neither un- 
changeably fixed ;ior unalterably 
solid, but, in the summer at any 
rate, is in idmost unoeseing mo- 
tion. Not only does it drift bodily 
from the middle of the n. coast of 
Siberia in a northerly curve west- 


toward Hie iTkk 
of Gremaud, but it 
subject to 

being tbrast ,up into 

by pressure froip bel0#r^ 'Al- 
ternately siuit sauudec ami Again 
dnven together. 1 q summer, out- 
side the edge of the perwient 
ico-pack, there is in ' 


a permauenc layer oi . 

sometimes 5 to 6 ft. in depth, 
which has^iesnlted from thermelt- 

the outflow of the great Si^eriAn 
nvers. In addition to the move- 
ments just mentioned, there is a 
never-ceasing circulation betweeii 
the waters of the Arctic and the 
waters of the Atlantic, in that the 
warm siufaoe water of the latter 
flows up lietwecn Greenland and 
N*)rway, and then^ becoming 
chilled on contact with the cold 
Antic water and ice, sinks to 
wards the bottom, and finallj 
floMH liock southwards as a cold 
cm rent, chiefly along the E Hide 
of Gnmland and down Davis 
Str , tarrying with it the iceliergs 
which are so ofttm a menace to 
viSHHcls navigating the Atlantic 
But this Circulation, thus genei 
ally outlined, is locally mucli 
( om plicated by the Gull .Stream, 
by tho winds, and by the sub 
nunne ndges and trough like 
dcT>n^ions which intervene lie 
tween the continental shelf ajicl 
tho islands, and amongst the* 
islands themselves. Animal life 
IS fairly abunddiit m the Arctic 
regions (sc o alxivo) Thc' sun ti 
mams ]x.rmaiiently above th< 
Ixjnzon alx)ut 160 days, and foi 
a torrc'sixinding pencxl remains 
ixjrmanontly lx*low it— this is, of 
coui-se, m high latitudes. See Di 
Nansen’s Farthest North (2 vuls 
lBSi)7), and Sc^rnttfie ItesiUts cf tlu 
Nansin ExptdtUon (vol. i, 1900), 
tho Duke of the Abruzzi’s On the 
'Polar Star' tn the Arctic Sea 
(Eng. trans. by Ijo Queux, 1903) , 
Kinlooh’s Hint, of the K^a Sea 
Trade Rovte to Stbena (IflSif 
Arctiniig OF Miletus (fl. c. 750 
B c ), one of the ‘cyclic’ poets, w h«» 
completed the cycle of epicstoric‘s 
begun by Homer. Only fragments 
of his iKxjms survive, but i** 
said to have written two epics— 
the /Ethtopis^ continuing the storv 
of the Jliad^ and tl;e SaiSh i^Triry 
HWragments are oowted in 
Kufimrs Epioortm (frgfoorutn 
FragmentOi also itt Memro’s 
Oxfozd Texi w Mmer {vMi 
Arctttril8» a Bofltis, the bright- 
est star in the uortben^ 
sphere, its n^tometrio mwitfino 
bew fiWiHt is first 
by Hesied. whoaeieeMtheSr^M 
ycbal risings of 
la^t vimme sUs^ iraiMH 
the rignal for the unmbgr 
vmes; andhisfi.aong6ftlmirie(nfr- 
renoe at sixty after tN 
ter soMce gives B.r. as the 
approximate date of compositum 



Lift In the Arctic Regiont. 


A^Qfiiliitatrt B* Loll^t>llMl fekuA. C. Oulllanot D. nraat northern diver. E. Greenland faloun. F, Iceland kiiII. Q, Great eiiowy 

Mri- K Stani lUar bMr^ J. MvoIm. K. Harp or Greenland teal. L. Narwhal. N. Arctic fox. N. Carihnii O. Ptanniffan. P, Arctic ur 
IXwlc^ 8. Little ank. T. Uieh U, Dwarf Urch. V. Iceland ioom. W, AndrvMoe villoea. X. Thbupl alpluum. 
>r iwlnin^allMMtlfol^ Z. nutoooecui hwmatuooucua * 



krcvLM IkeniUs 

of the Worku nud Datjs. A re- 
turns had a stormy reputation. 
The siMKttrum of tl)e star is of 
the sofa)' type, and its rays have 
a rtnldish tnijre. , The Tninutenass 
of its parallax indicates for it a 
liKht-fJOwer l,lt)t> or l,2t)t> times 
greater than that of tlie sun ; and, 
taken in conjunction witli its 
pn)l)er motion of 2'3" annually, 





Arcturm, 

sliows it to have an actual velocity 
in si>ao<i of at least 2()() m. a secs aid. 
Areturus was one of four stars 
whiith Halley in 1718 obscTvt^d 
had uiunistakal^ly shifted their 
tK)sitions since Ptoleiny’s eiswh. 
The heat re(;eive.d from it Wiis 
mefisurcMl with a sc'iisitive radioin- 
eder hy Profosscjr Nmhols at the 
Yerkes Observatory in 18118. 

Arcus Senilis, a Kray curved 
hand partially or wholly oeeupy- 
iuK the rim of th»‘ eonioa ()f the 
eye, cKicurriuK generally in the 
aKcd. It cauH«‘.s no inconvenience, 
and is iiicurahle. 

Ardagh, SiK .Toiix Chaki.es 
(1840), soldier and diplomatist; 
t(K>k part in thecsuiKress<vsof Con- 
stantmoph* (1870 and 1881) and 
l^'rlin (1878 and 188i)), in theBuliyra- 
rian boundary eoimnission (1870); 
was commissioner fertile delimita- 
tion of the Tiirco-Orcu-k frontier 
(1881), and deleKate at the HaKue 
I)eace (xmference (181)0); memljer 
of the Chile- Argentina arbitration 
tribunal, and of the S. African 
olaims commission (1901). In his 
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military capacity he toolc pirt in 
the Sudan exfieditions of 1884-0, 
IwiiiK present at the actions or 
Tell-el-Kebir, Teb, Tamai, and- 
(liniss ; was dilator of the sch(K)l 
of military enKineeriiiK, Chatham 
(1894-f>); directorof military intel- 
liKenoe (1^)6'19U1); and govem- 
ment direc!tor of the Nuez Canal 
Company (19(K1). 

Ardahan, fort, tn., Transcau- 
casia, Russia, on river Kura. 

Ardalan, or Arpelan (0,0()0 sq. 
m.), iJrov., forming the e. cliy. of 
Kurdistan, Pei-sia. Jt is diyidwl 
into two districts— AiTlalan in the 
N., with Senna as cap. of district 
and (jf l^itlistan ; and Kerinan- 
shah in the s., with cup. of Siime 
name. The snrfacxi is mostly 
iiuiuntainous, with fertile v.all(‘ys 
and grass idaiiis, except in the K., 
wlieix) th(M*e is much Wiist{‘ land. 

Ardashir, foumhu* of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty of Pei-sia, wrested 
the crown from .\rtal)anns, tla^ 
last t»f tlie Arsjicid (Parthian) line, 
in a battle foiiglit by appoint- 
ment on the jdiiin of Hormizjan 
(227 or 224). He had first made 
himself iiuister of Istakhr (Per- 
setKilis), and built his jKiwtu* nyMm 
the influenee of the ancient Zoid- 
astrian faith. Hisejmsuof con- 
piiest was checked hy the* Romans 
in 233. Ardashir died in 241. 

Ardea, decayed tn., prov. Itome, 
Italy, on an isolated rtatky jilateau 
ill the Oainiiagna, 12 m. N.w. of 
Aiizio; was aliandonerl about th<*- 
beginning of the Christian t‘ra U> 
eanse of malaria. 

Ardebil, Akuahii., or Ahpa- 
BEEL, tn.,prov. Azerbaijan, Persia, 

1 10 m. E. of Tabriz ; trjwling centre, 
on the route to ]K)rt of Astara 
(111 the Caspian .Sea. The shrine 
of Sheikh Sufi is annually visited 
by numerous pilgrims. Pop. 
10,000 to 15, (XM). 

Ardbche, mountainous and pic- 
turescine dep. (area, 2,K10 sq. m.), 
.S. Frantti*, (m r. bk. of Rhone, 
its E. limit ; is watered mainly by 
the swift -flowing Ardbche and its 
tributaries. Though mainly agri- 
cultural, iron, eoal, lignite, zinc,, 
and lead are plentiful, and there is 
some silk-spinning. Cap. I’rivas. 
Pop. (1001)^504. 

Ardee, mrkt, tn. and pur., Co. 
Loutli, Irfdand, on the I)et% 10 ni, 
s.w. by fl. from Dundalk; has 
milling industries. Pop. (IWl) 
1,883. 

Arden, F(ntK.sr ok, a former 
forest (patches of woodland rather 
than continuous fori\st) in War- 
wickshire, N. of the Avon 
Shakespeare’s Aft You Like It, Act 
ii., in which, though the chaiwr- 
ters are Fronch, the allusions to 
Robin Hfxxi and the de,^Tiptions 
of w^enery ch*arly indicate thc^ 
English*‘forest) Previous to the 
division of England intocountie.s, 
the name was applied to a more 
extended tract reaching N. to the 
Trent and W. to the Severn. 


Ardooh 

Ardennbs. |i.)Wo<jd(id moun- 
tain system, 8.E. Belgium, be- 
tween Meust^ and Mcwelle; geo- 
logically (!onnected with the nills 
which fence in the Rhine between 
Bonn and Bingen. The. general 
elevation is about 1,800 ft. It con- 
sists mainly of Ijarren moors, with 
densely -W(Hxle(l (oaksand hjeches) 
slopes and fertile river vallm's. 
J iurge stalacti te caves exist at Man 
and other places, and the region 
> iedds coal, iron, lead, antimony, 
i;oppcr, manganese, and clay. 
Set* >lontagnac’s Ardcmm 
(1875). (2.) Department (area, 

2,028 s(]. m.j, A’. France, with only 
trio N.w. |X)rtion in the Ardennes 
systinu ; is crossixl by the Meuse 
jind the Aisne, these riv<»rs hnng 
joined by a canal. The climate 
is contimMital, and dry and pleas- 
ant in autumn. The department 
is agricultural in the (ientre and 
.south, pastoral in tlu' i*ast, witli a 
r(*no\vned ra(;e of sherui, and in- 
dustrial (iron and textiles) in the 
\reusi‘ valley. Cap. M^ziferes; hut 
its neighbour, Charlcvillc, is twitui 
as populous. Pop. (1901) 315,589. 

Ardent, a British torpexlo-boat 
de.stroyor launehed in 1894. Tlie 
name oonim<Mnoraf(‘s tin* captun* 
of a French 04 of tijc same name 
in 17441 by the /i’rcfrr and consortH. 
Tn the British sc*rviee the^ shiie 
name is associatisl witli Toulon 
(1793), Cainiicrdown (1797), the 
T(‘xcl (17i)f)), CoiKmhagen (1801), 
tlie River Plate (1807). and the Sea 
of Azov (1855); 

Ardilaun, Aktikmi Edward 
(IriNNEHS, Baron (b. 1840), the 
la*ad of the gn^at brewing firm of 
Arthur Guinness and (IJo., who, 
after ri^prcsenting Dublin in the 
(^mservative intcrt‘st in 1868-9 
and 1874-8t), was raiw'd to the 
IM^erage in 1880. 

Arditl, Li:i(! 1 ( 1822-190;1), musi- 
cal (’omp)8t‘r and conductor; Ixirii 
in PiiHimont; studied music at 
iVjilan, and laxtami? an expert 
violinist. In 1841 he prixluced his 
oixira 1 Brittanii, and made his 
d^but as an o|XTaticj conductor at 
Vercelli in 1843. He conducted 
in Ijondon, Vienna, Madrid, Con- 
.MtantiiKJFile, St. I^ctersburg, Ha- 
vana, and the great cities ()f the 
Unibxl Statics; and from 1858, 
Avhon he .sf*ttled in London, he was 
(‘onduotor at Her Majesty’s The- 
atro. He is best known by his 
brilliant Vfx'al oomixisitiona— f.fl. 
]I Jiacio and VAmita. See My 
Bemiuismicen (ed, Barone.s8 von 
/edlitz, IJ^XI). 

Ardnamurchati, vil. add heail- 
land, Argyllshire, Scotland. Vil- 
lage lies 7 m. n.n.w. of Tobtir- 
niory. Po^i. (1901) l,f)54. The 
headland is the most westerly 
TX)int of the mainland of Scot- 
land, and dangerous for manners. 

Ardoch, par. (22.127 ao.) and 
vil., 74 m. s. of Crie<^. Pcrthshiro. 
Site of a celebrated Roman camp, 
and of Lindum, an aboriginal 




Ar4roMan 

British town, in the vicinity of 
Ardoch iloustj. Pop. (IIJUJ ) 010. 

Ardrossan, seapt. and wat.-pL, 
Ayraliire, Hcotland, 1 m. w.n.w. 
of Salt(K)ats. The dock (1887 JfcJ) 
oc(;upi6S 17 ac., with a d^pth of 
18 ft. at low water and of ;17 ft. 
at high water. The harbour has 
cost nearly ^J0,(X)0. Industries 
are shipbuilding, engineering, iron 
work.s, sawmills, and timb*r yards. 
Kxjwrts, coal and pig iron. Castle 
Craig Head was the site of a oaatlo 
of the Montgomeries, which was 
captured by Wallace and demoP 
ished by Cromwell. Top. (1001) 
0,077. 

Are (Lat. area), in the Fi*ench 
metric system, is tlu^ unit of suixjr- 
ficial measurement, Inung 100 sq. 
metres, equivalent to 119*0 sep yds. 
The hectare (100 ares) = 2*47 ini- 
ix^rial acres. 

Areca* See Bktel-nptPaui. 

Arecibo, tn., n. coast, PutTto 
ilieo, W. Indies, at outlet of Hio 
( J randt* ; (*x ijorts cofftM^ and sugar ; 
railway to San Juan. Pop. (1^)0) 

Arena, Thk, an American 
monthly magazine devoti‘d to 
si^rious intei’ests. T t was founded 
in 1880 in Boston, U.S. A., by Mr. 
B. (). Flower, and ten yisirs later 
was transhuTed to New York. 
Recently the Coming Age was 
merged in the Arum, 
Arenaceous Rocks, sedimen- 
tary rocks (consisting chiefly of 
sand or graved. See Sandstone. 

Arenaria, or Sandwort, a large 
g(nius of ro(*k and alinne plants 
of wide distribution. A, fni/mrim, 
A. montatm, and A, norwegivanYo. 
useful in the ixack gardcui. 

Arenberg, formerly a part of 
the bish^ncof Munster, in West- 
ydialia, Germany ; made a duchv 
in 18^, but iTicoiT)orat(*d with 
Pruasia— Prussian Han()V(*r . 
in It li(\H on Ixitli sid(*s of 

tlie middle course of the Ems, and 
had^ an aix*a of 847 sq, m. It.^ 
capital was Mepiien. 

Arendal, or Arndai., tn., Ne- 
denSs oo., Norway, on s. coast, 
N.E. of C 'hristiansand; timber 
and carrying trade. Pop. (1000) 
4,370, 

Arends, Leopold (1817-82), a 
Russian, resident in Berlin; d(^- 
vised a system of shorthand eixten- 
sively used on the Continent. Sex* 
Ins VoUstdTidige Leitfaden (1860; 
latest ed. 1806); Kaselitz’s Kri- 
tische, Wilrdigu^m der dmtnchrn 
Kurzichriftnvsteme (2nd ed. 1800) ; 
Weudtland’s Leopold Arend* 
(188;i). 

Arenlcola. Sec Lugwokm. 

,^renig Rocks, the lowest .sub- 
division of the Lower Silurian 
formation, so called from the Are- 
nig Mt. in N. Wales ; often hun- 
dreds of feet thick, and consisi 
mostly of black and gray shales 
and grits. SlatGsarequamodfwhn 
this series in Wales. See Ram- 
say’s Qe(d. qfN. Wales (1866). 
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Arensky, Anton Htephano- 
ViTCH (1861), Russian musicalcom- 
ix).ser; Ijoni at Novgorod; pro- 
fessor at the Moscow Conserva- 
toire (1883-05), and director of th(» 
imperial ch(»ir at St. I’etcrsburg ; 
author of two openus ( Un Stmgc hu r 
le Vdga and Nal H Davuijanti), 
symphonies, etc. 1 1 is trio (Oi). .*^2) 
and quintet (Op. .51) for pianoforte 
and strings are well known. In 
his Atteiwpti at smne Forgotten 
Jihytkmti (1804) he has nwived 
stane interesting anciemt forms. 

Areolar Tissue, a form of con- 
nective tissue. 

Areometer. S(si H v i )rom etku. 

Areopagus, 'Hill of Ares 
(Mars),’ a hiTl in Athens, w. of the 
.Aci-oiKilis; on its northern sloix? 
st(K)d t\w temple t>f An^s. It gave 
its name to tlie council of the Art*- 
tipagus, which met there. This 
coun(?il represents the '('oumil of 
(d(l(*rs ’ iK)ssc*i«ed by every Aryan 
nation. Until the establishment 
of the demoenu'y, it constituted 
the g<»vernment of Atln'iis; but 
Solon’s council of 4(X), and (Uis- 
thenes’s of 500, took away sornti 
of its i)()W(‘rs, which were finally 
alxilishccl (460 n.c.) by Eiihialtcs 
and Periclca. Its comiiosition in 
earlier days is unknown ; after OtM) 
it consist'd of ex-ai*chons. 

Arequipa, tn., Peru, the second 
ill the repnldie, stands in tlie 
fonner Ixhi of a lake, wat'rod by 
th(5 Cliile R. The town, wliit'h 
w«as founded by Francisco Pizarro 
in ir)40, haHHuner(*d s<*vcix*ly fmm 
earthquakes, lis in 1868. lk*sidcs 
tlie cathedral, there are large 
(ihurohes, monasterie^^ and con- 
v(mts. Of the university only the 
faculty of law nmiaiiis. Near the 
town are the springs of Tingo and 
.lesus, thelatt(»rimpix*gnated ^vith 
(^arlMmicjuiid, and with a t(*miM*ra- 
ture of 87° P., and Yura (17 m.), 
mth a tmiiKTature of alxivo 90“ 
F. Arequipa sends to Mollendo 
(107 in. by rail) sheep, .alpaca and 
vicuna w(h) 1, borate of lime, ores, 
etc,, for cxixirt, Alt. 7,850 ft. 
P(»p. (1901) 35, m Harvard Ca>U 
lege. (U.S. A.) baa oixmKl here a 
branch astronomical obscu’vatory. 
See El Misti. 

Ares, the Greek giKl of war, 
called Mars by tho Komaiis, gem- 
erally repn'scmtxl as the son of 
Zeus aiwf Hera. Homer shews a 
distinct repugnance to him, and 
represents him in undignified 
TKisitions; e,g. in the A them* 
and Dioinedcs drive him from the 
field, and tho Aloid® hold him 
lirisoner; in theOrfy«Ac//, his amour 
with AplmKlite involvxis him in 
ridicule. This aversion of the 
Greeks may lie attributed partly 
to their det'ply-nxited love of 
ptiiwx*, and p.artly to the foreign 
origin of tho go(i, whos(3 worship 
appanmtly originated in Thrace. 
Tn Greece, Thebes apt^ears to 
have the oldest seat of his 
worship. 


Arezto 

Areiaeus (c. RX) a.d.), a Griiek 
ihysician who is ranked next after 
lippoeratos as a diagnoser of dis- 
eases ; ljurn in Cappadocna ; prac- 
tised in K(un(\ aim left two ini- 
IKii tant medical works, written in 
elegant and concise Ionic Grc'(*k. 
Seii ed. by .1 . Wigan (1723), Adams 
(Gr. and Eng., 1856), Eng. trans. 
by T. F. Ki^ynolds (18:17), and 
LocIht’s ttevxaunKuppmlokim 
(Gr. and Gcr., 1847). 

Ari^thusa, one of the N(.*reids, 
and nympli of tlie famous foun- 
tain of the sHiiK* name in the 
island of Ortygia, near Syracuse. 
See AlI’HKI's. 

Arethusa, a British second* 
el.'iHM eruisf'r, Inunched in 1882. 
Tho name commi'niorates tho 
capture of tluj French Arethui«\ 
(1750). An Ar(tlnt.s(t took ]jart in 
the eaiiture of the Ptnnone and 
Hnhd (1704); the di'struetion of 
the Felirite, etc. (1704); the cap- 
ture of St. Vincent (1706); of the 
( in Ue (1707) ; « »f the Fmnona (1806) ; 
of Gura^ju) (1867); tlie bomhanl- 
ment of Odessa (18.54), and of S(*- 
liastopol (1854). 

Aretino, Pietro (1402 15.57), 
Italian iK)Ct and satirist; Ixini at 
.\r(‘zz(), w'h(‘nee ho w'as iianisluxl 
on account of his lamiKKin against 
indulgiuiccH ; worked as a liook- 
binder at IN'ingia ; visited Romo 
(1517), where, hi' was favourably 
received by Poiie Leo x., whosc^ 
p{itronagi\ howt'Ver, lie lost by 
tho publication of obsceno sonnets 
as letterpress to drawings by Julio 
Romano. He then beeumo a climit 
of (jtiovanni do* Medici, and re- 
eeivt'd favours fi-om Francis i. of 
F rancoand Charles v. of Germany. 
His latx*r days W'crfi sjient at Ven- 
ice. Altlumgh his life was liiteii- 
tioiis and venal, and his w ritings 
impudent, I’ietni enjoyed extra- 
omin.ary po])ularity for the wit of 
his verses and plays. He w rote 
dialogues {Ragionainfvti, 15:15-8), 
five prose coimxlies {II Manmtko^ 
15:1.3 ; La Cm'tigiwmi, ]r):i4 ; VlpO‘ 
crito, 1542 ; La Tnlanta, 1542 ; and 
JlFilomj'oy 1.546), a tragixly ( Ornzia, 
1546), le.tters (6 vols. ].5:^R^57), and 
sonnets, tlie last of which have 
Ix'en translated into French under 
till*, title of Academ/f dts DarncK, 
►See Lives by Sinigaglia (1882). 
ScliultheisR (1800), and Bertani 

{\m). 

Arezzo, (i.) Prov. (area, 1,OT 
m. m.), Italy, forming s.K. division 
ot Tuscany, stretching across main 
chains of Central AjienniiK's. Ctv 
reals, wdne, fodder crops, olives, 
mulberries, etc., are grown, and 
woollens, hats, and leather are 
the chief industries. Pop, (1000) 
272, .3.50. (2.) Anc. Arrvtimi, cap. 
of above and episc. see, .55 m. by 
rail s.B. of Florence, stands on 
t he side of a hill overlooking the 
valley of the Chiana. It was one 
of the twelve confederate cities 
of the ancient Etruscans, and 
possesses several very interesting 
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buildings of^ the 13th to the 15th 
century, chief among them 1)0- 
ing the (rothic cathedral, cteguu 
in 1^7, and containing monu- 
mental tornlw of Pope Gregory 
X., who ditjd hero in 1270, and 
of Tarlati, the warlike bishop 
of AivzJio (di<id i327). Ai'ezzo is 
the fiirthpla(;e of the iK)Ct Pe- 
trarch (1304), the satirical writer 
Pietn) Aretino(l4!l2), Vasari (1513), 
the painter Hpinello Arotino (c. 
i:i30), the musician Guido Aretino 
{(!, lAX)), and the Iwtanist Cesal- 
pino (1519). 8ilk, cloth, leather, 

} X)ttery, etc., are manufactured. 
>op. (PK)1 ) 44,027. The old Etrus- 
can town was noted for its arms, 
its earthenware, and its bricks. 

Argali, 8ir Hamukl (c. 1580 
1629), an English adventurer who 
went to Virginia in 1609, alidu(3t(id 
(1612) Pocahontas, the daughter 
of the Indian chief Powhatan, and 
thus secured tin; lilierty of several 
English captives. In 1613 he de- 
stroyed tlie French settlenuuits of 
Mount Desi'rt, 8t. Croix, and l^)rt 
Hoyal, ill Nova H(;otia. He w'as 
deputy governor of Virginia (1617 
19), and dietl when retuniing from 
an expedition against Cadiz (1625- 
26). 

Argand Burner, invented bv 
Argand of Geneva about 178i 
Used in oil lamps, the wick ri.ses 
through^ a hollow ring, so as to 
admit air to lx)th surfaces of the 
flame, with the effect of gwiatly 
increasing the light and heat. Gas 
burniTs are also inade on this prin- 
cijile, the gas rising through a hol- 
low ring fH^rforatiKl with small 
holes, fiy means of a chimney the 
fl)iin<; is .steiiduxi, and a draught 
created. 

Argan Tree (Argania Me- 
roxyhmi a hard and durable ever- 
grtnm tn.*e of Mowxxhi, from the 
nuts of which is extrtuited an 
Hlihk; oil resembling that of 
olives. 

Argao, tn., e. coast, Cebu, Phil- 
ippine Ts., 35m. H.w. by s. of Cebu. 
jW- (181^8) :H950. 

Argaum, or Aroaon, tn. in 
Akrila dist., Bcrar, India; con- 
tains 81)9 wells, heniu; its name 
‘ city of W(‘11 h.’ The Nagpur army 
was defeattKl here by the British, 
under Wellesley, in 18<J3. 

Argcl, or Aro H E L ( Syr. ), a name 
given in Syria and the Levant to 
Soiefimtemma argel (nat. order As- 
elepiadaceie), a plant whoso loaves 
are used in Egypt for the adultera- 
tion of smina leaves, from which 
they an; distinguishable by their 
leathery texture, downy .surface, 
and the symmoto of their sides. 

Argelander, Erirdrich Wil- 
lOBLM AuousT(1799-187r)), German 
astronomer, was Ixirn at^Memel, 
and was the pupil and assistant of 
Bessel at K6nigsberg. From 1823 
to 1827 he wa.s dir(;ctor f)f the Abo 
Observatory, which was removed 
to Helsingfors alxmt 18^ In 181^ 
he became professor of astronomy 
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at iionii, where he published ai 
able celestial atlas, Uramirntria 
Novcl, in 1843. In continuation 
of Bessel’s work, he determined 
the ix)sition of 22,000 stars, de- 
scribed in hia AHtrorumiitche He(y 
liaMuimm zu limn (7 vols. 1846- 
75).. Another imiK)rtant Ixxjk was 
Atlan d. niinUicken geMirnten 
Ifirnmels (1857-63; newtxl. 1899). 

Argensola, Bahtolom^' Leo- 
nardo (1.565-16:11), Spanish poet 
and historian ; Ixirn at Barliastn). 
With his elder brother, LupTcio, 
he was the leader of the so-called 
Aragonese schwilof Spanish litera- 
ture. He; sucfxxidtxl Lupercio as 
annalist of Aragon, and also wrote 
a Ifist. nf the (Jonqitesf gf the Mn- 
luceas (lOOJl). Although a canon 
of Sarago.<^a, he ix3nned numerous 
.songs, siitin?s, and sonnets. The 
lKX‘ti(;al works of the two brothers, 
w1k» were styled ‘the Horaijes of 
Spiiin,’ wmx; publishf?d first in 
Saragos.sa in 16:14. Sis; Mir’s 
Jt. L. de Argenunta (18!)1). 

Argensola, Lupeucio Lkonau- 
Do (1?^»3-1613), Spanisli jxxH, and 
liistorian, brotherof thepreeed ing. 
His genius and works, iMM^tiiuil and 
historical, were .similar to those of 
Ills brother, and give him a higli 
place in Hjianish literature. He 
was si'cretary to the ex-Knipms.s 
Maria of Austria at Madrid, 
chroni(;l(?r of Aragon, and secre- 
tary of state to the viceroy of 
Naples. He wrote three dramas, 
hmelHy Fih\ and Alejtandra, thi; 
iirst two praisixi Vjy the eunon in 
T>on ixofe ; but he is l.x*st known 
for hiM lyric ixiems and sonnets. 
StM)T)e la Viiiaza’sed. of his poems, 
enfitled Obras Swltaa (1889). 

Argenson, D\ name of a dis- 
tinguished Fi'ench family of Tou- 
raine, of whom the most famous 
are: (i.) Marc Ken6 df. Voyer 
(1652-1721), chief of police in Paris 
(1697 -1718), president of the coun- 
(‘il of finaniw; (1718-2))) in the time 
of Rolxrt liaw, with whom he 
.secretly co-operated, but in favour 
of whom he was di.sinissed in 1729. 
(2.) Ren A Louia Voykr, MAuguis 
(161)4-1757), son of Marc Ren^, 
foreign secretary (1744-7) ; author 
of ConMenUiom mr le (loitrerne- 
meat de la Emwce(1764), and usi'ful 
Mlmoirea (9 vols.. ed. Rathery, 
1860-8). (3,) Maro Pierre dk 
Voykr, Count (1696-1764), brother 
of Ri*ii(? Louis ; minister of war 
(1742 57). Ho laboured for the 
I’wirganization of the army, and 
founded (1751) the military R(;hool. 
The friend of Diderot, who dt'di- 
catod the Enr^yehpidie to him, and 
of Voltaire, heincurml thoenmity 
of Madame Pomimdour, and was 
(‘xiled, but returned to Paris at her 
death. (4.) Marc REXife de Voter 
(I77I7I842), a wealthy aristocrat 
who in the revolution was Lafay- 
ette’s aide-de-camp for a time. 

, Argent, in heraldry, is the metal 
silver, sometimes represented by 
white. 
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Argenta, tn. in Emilifu Itiily;; ; 
between Ravenna and Femoa. 
Pop. inel. commune (1901) 20,474.; 

Argentan, tn., dep. Ome^ 
France, 27 m. by rail N, of AJ^- 
Qon; baa manufacture of laoa 
{point d^Argentan), linen, and 
gloves ; contains an old castle (15th 
century). The historian M^zeray 
(1610) was bom near here. Pop. 
(1901)6,291. 

Argentario, or Aroentaro, 
Monte, mt., Italy, prov. Grosseto, 
in the Tuscan Apennines; alt. 
2,050 ft. It forms a peninsula, 
connected with the mainland by 
two strips of land of recent forma- 
tion, .situated m. N.w. of Civita 
Vecohia. At the foot of the moun- 
tain are two little harbours, Porto 
Ercole and Porto San Stefano. 

Argentera,, Punta dell’, the 
highest summit (10,794 ft.) of the 
Maritime Alps, s.w. of Cuneo, in 
I’iedmont. It was first ascended 
in W9 by Mr. Cixilidge. 

Argenteull, dist. tn. in dep. of 
Seine-(?t-Oise, France, on r. bk. of 
Seini‘. Market gardening; also 
qiiarrie.s, watchmaking, and wne 
iiuluvstries. Pop. ClMllj 17, .375. 

Argentibre, Col d, an easy 
Alpine pass (6,545 ft. ) leading from 
Barcolonnette, in the Froneh 
vallcw of the Ubaye (an affluent 
of the Durance), to the Italian 
valley of the Stum, and so to 
Cuneo. Nai)()l(;on made a larriage 
road across it, but the pass was 
known to the Romans (remains 
found), though it only came into 
jirominonce when cniswd by Fran- 
cis I. of France and his army in 
1515. Some have sup(K)sed that 
it was Hannilial’s jpass, hut this 
was probably the Mont Genfevre. 

Argentine, a city of Wyandotte 
CO., Kaiisaa U.S.A., situated on 
Kansius R., m. from Kansas city. 
Has smelting and refining works 
for gold, .silver, copper, etc., grain 
elevators and railway repairing 
works. Pop. (1900) 5,^78. 

Argentine Republic extends 
for a distance of 2,.^ m. from 
the fimtier of Bolivia, on the N., 
to Staten I., Tierra del Fuego, in 
the H, In the N. the Puna de 
Atajmma was divided with Boli- 
via in 1899 so that the larger and 
more valuable E. portion fell to 
the Argentine Republic. South 
of 4F 8 . lat., the dispute as to 
the boundary with Chile was sub- 
mitted to King Edward vii. of 
England as arbitrator, and in 
he determined that the frontier 
should coincide for the most part 
with the watershed (this does not 
coincide with the main chain of 
the Cordillera). 

The N. part of the republic slopes 
very graduall;^ from the coast 
to the Bolivian basin, where the 
watershed between the affluents 
of the Paraguay R: and the head- 
waters of the Madeira Hes only 
800 or 900 ft. above ^seai-level. At 
a very recent geological period this 
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country was the basin of a vast sea 
ooverinj^' jiixiut m(i. di. On 

the s. itseiiiis to have tieen iKUind- 
wl by the Archiejui and Palseozoic 
sierras of "Paiabl, V^entana, etf., 
stretchin^f across tho jirovinet* of 
liuenos Ayres from Ca|K3 Cor- 
rientes. On the \v. the Sierra de 
Cordoljii ros<‘ as islands aliove th(! 
S(‘a, and the Salina Grande was a 
fjoitl oiMTiiiitf iiito it. Into this 
KWMvt iMisin tla^ vivcTs eaiTied th(*ir 
silt. The H. extreinity of the ri*’ 
jmhlje, Pataj^oiiia, is a plateau of 
Tertiary sundston«», iiiterruf)t(»d 
here and there by ohl (a’uptivi‘. 
roeks and Arcluean scliists, wbieh 
slopes up w. to tluj watersb(‘d, 
wh<n-e rjretaeeous rocks arti ex- 
poswl. It is intersected by (U^<'P 
depressions, many of tliemdraiiuMl 
)»y the existimr riv<*rs flowiinf to 
the Atlantic, l^ate eruj)tivtj rocks 
occur over a larj^c' area on tiu' 
plateaus, a.nd the itreater part of 
their surfatwi is (H)Vered with hM)se 
(dacial itravcl. Aloiut tlie watei * 
slied, a succession of elevatioTis 
0,0(X1 to ft. lies a sen^'s 
of lak(!S, some of whi('h now drain 
to the Paeitic,, jait oeciisionally, 
when the water is IukIi, s(‘nd pstrt 
of their oNcrtlow to the Atlantic. 
The laud lt»us risen even within 
historic times, and tlu^ lakes, to a 
l^reat extiiiit e,x(*avat<‘d by glacial 
action, an? (Irying up. 

Fix)m the gr(‘at lake Xabuel- 
huam (4r s. lat.) to s. lat. tlie 
Andes consist of a singh^ (4iain. 
Farther N. a succession of si<*n'as 
lies to tlie K. of the main chain, 
thecfhief Ixnng the Uspallata, Hu- 
oi^ta, and Faniatina, and the pn,)- 
hmgatnm of the C'Jonlillera K<*hI 
of llolivia, with summits rising to 
1U,000 fL Near the s. extrernity 
of this region an) found the loftiest 
peaks of the main (Jordill(*ra-~r.f/. 
A<jonojigua(iu whieli the Aineri(!an 
continent culminates at a lieight 
of 2!MW2 ft.), the (^vtinct voleiino 
Timungato, and Maipu. 

The largest hydrograi>hic basin 
is that of the Parana and its trib- 
utaries. Many rivers lose tliem- 
aelves in the swamps and sai^s of 
the pampas. Of the ri vei’s of Pata- 
goma, thf' Negn.) is tlie most im- 
IKirtaut for navigation. 

>?everal lakes are scatten*d ovei* 
th(‘ cjouutry, such as tlie llxa’a 
lagoon in Corrientew, aiid the 
shallow Mar Ohiquitain tl»' prov- 
ince, of Oonhifia, which has no 
outlet. The Salina Grande is an 
imme.nse salt-pan, about 300 m. 
king, with an avt'rage bn'adth of 
25 m. 'fhe fin(‘st lakes are those iii 
the w. of Patagonia - the tieautiful 
Nahuel-huapi (2,100 ft. alwive sea- 
^vel, and 2<10 s(p m. in area), the 
puenos Ayix's (75 rn. long and 5.58 
ft. alK)ve tlie sea), and fithei-s. 

The mean ttsmperature in the 
Central part <tf the reipuhlic is not 
much higher than that of S. Eu- 
rope, and the extremes are not 
exoe«Mive. The mean temperature 
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at Buenos Ayres ((iT f.) is nearly 
the sjime fis at Cadiz. In the N* 
and Tuidlaud proyinctis it ishigluT 

i .g. 71’ at f;orrientti.s, and 07 ' at 
Tucuman. Mt'iidoza, near the 
Andes, at an elevation of 2,5(XI ft., 
has a nuwi teinjK^rature of only 
or . At Haw.soii, on the Chubut, 
the mean tmniierature is 5(5', and 
in 8. Patagonia the climate is Ci)ld. 
The rainfall “154 in. at Buenos 
Ayre.s and 40 in. at Rosario— di- 
minishes towaixls the Andes, Ix"- 
ing only 13 in. at Itioja and 3 in. 
at San tfuan. The pre\ ailing wind 
is the .s.K. The. pantpffro^ from 
the S.W., is cold and invigorat- 
ing, the N. wind relaxing and un- 
healthy. 

A large part of the lands of tlu? 
republic (alnuit 45 fiei* cent.) is 
clas.s(*d as waste. VVe.st of Cor- 
doba-, and also in Patagonia, the 
rainfall is oftim t(K) small to pro- 
duce mucb vegetation. Irriga- 
tion, luAvever, xvill in tinu* con- 
vert a eousiilerabl(‘ proportion 
of th(^s(3 lands into fertile fi(‘lds. 
The elu<*f itidiistry wius origin- 
ally stock-raising on the grassy 
plains lit'twecn tbe Parana and 
( \»rdoba {immpos). The numiHT 
ofsheepluusconsiderablyincn'usiHl 
of late y<jai;s, esix'(‘iall>' on the N. 
plains of Tierra del J'\iegc) and in 
Hanta Cruz. 

The country is xvi'll suitKl for 
agriculture, but tlu^ro is always 
considerable risk from drought. 
Wheat, maize, and linstHsl are 
grown, esiasaally in Buenos 
and 8anta as well sts 
at the Welsh colonies oii the 
Chubut, Wine comes prirndpally 
from the w. pro vincas, Mendoza, 
San Juan, and La Rioja. Tucu- 
man ))riKlm!(!S tbe mo.st sugar, and 
C<)rrieut(*s ranks fir.st as atobaccx) 
distric't. Lucerne {affaffa) is one 
of the great cnips, and is grown 
in almost all the provimios. 

Minerals, including gold, silver, 
coppcT, lead, antimony, and ix*tro- 
leum, are widely <li.stributeil in 
the W'. provinces. La Uioja, Cata- 
mar<)a, and Halta aiv e.s])ecially 
rich ill eoojjer. (i(Mjd cuid is found 
at Sail Rafael in Mendoza, and 
suiierior lignitf; in Tierra del 
Fuego. The mining industry is 
at ])r(?stmt 1 ittlo devek iped. Tiail - 
ways, wdth an aggnwte length 
(PHll) of 10,4()P ni., nuliate from 
Buenos Ayres N., N.w., s.W'., and 
w'. to Mendoza, whence a line is 
continued over tlie Ande^in jiaas 
of Uspallata to Valj>arai.so. 

The most <‘xtpnsivo fon*sts arts 
situaksl in Misiouas, El C3ia(i(), 
and Eiirniosa. Misiones yuJds a 
miantity of valuable film*s, and 
the yrrha-tmU, or Paraguay twi, 
JUS vvell JUS excellent timber for 
building and cabinet work and 
dyewojxls. The export of Que- 
hrarho Colorado, a liard-wood used 
in Europe for tanning, is rapidly 
increasing. Along the foot of the 
Andes the woods consist chiefly 
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of WintoPs bark, Fitzroya paiu- 
goniva, and X^xwnw. 

The fauna is rapidly vanishiiifT. 
Tlu! puma and jaguar aiw still 
found in the hiss-i^ipulaUxl dis- 
tricts of the Chiux) and Patagonia. 
The viscwjha is Ixscoming sf^arce ; 
and armadillos, e.steeniocl a deli- 
oa-te dish, are kilkxl in large num- 
Ikts. The hneinul (Cerrm chh 
lensis), the guanaco, and the rhea, 
or American ostri(;h, roam over 
the Patagonian plateaus. The 
iwjrcary and anta, a siieeies of 
tapir, are confiiM'd to the N. The 
Pjitagonian hare, w'eighing251bK, 
and a wa‘asel with a iKUich for its 
>'oung, an^ iKioulisir. Birds are 
mon' numerous than mammals. 
4'hey include the condor of the 
.Ande.s and other birds of pr<*y, 
humming-binls, game-birds, and 
a largo variety of water-fouL 

This country wjus a depmdency 
of the Spanish crown mxn 15115 
until the declaration of indeiaaul- 
enco in 1815. 'Uie govi'mmont is 
a federal republic, with Buenos 
Ayn*s JUS its capital. The fwhjml 
assembly is composed of two 
cliamlHTS a Senate of 30 mem- 
1 lei's, and a House of Kejn’esenta- 
tivi‘s (8<>) elected by tbe city of 
Buenos Ayres and th(3 14 pi*ovin<5e8 
(Biu'iios Ayres, Kntre Rios, Cor- 
I'icntes, Santa (yordoba. San 
Luis, Santiago del Estt*i*o, Tucu- 
man, Mendoza, San .luan, La 
Rioja, Cjd-amarca, Salta, and Ju- 
juy), each of wdiich manages its 
( AVTi int< Trial affairs. A pR'sident 
ami vice-president are electted for 
a term of si x yi'ars. Thci siHirseL'- 
inhabited parts of tbe country 
are divided into 10 unherwiomm 
or territories— Formosa, El Chaco, 
Misionc's, Los Andos, and Painn^ 
N. of the Colorado ; Neuqnen, Rio 
Negrcj, Chubut, Santa Crnz, uiid 
Tierra del Fuego, to the H.—whicli 
are udministeml by governor.^ ap- 
IKiinted every three year’s by tbe 
executive, xvitli the aiipixival of 
the S(Tiate. Roman Catholicism 
is tbe state religion, and the hier- 
archy of the church consists of 
the archbisliop of Buenos Ayrt»s 
and the bishop of Coixhjba, Men- 
doza, I’arana, Ciivo (residing at 
San rluan), and Salta. Other sects 
can freely exercise their rtdigioii. 
x\n admirable system of free and 
(Mirnpulsory education has been iii- 
trodufxid, out at present a large, 
proportion of the people is illit- 
<Tati^ ’There ai’e universities at 
Buenos Aynis, Cordoba, J^a Plata, 
Santa F^, and Parana. 

The estimated ixipulation in 
1002 was 5,022,240, giving an aver- 
age of 4*4 to tbe sq. m. Argen- 
tines— V.r. ijersons bom in the 
country, of w^hatever national ty 
tlieir })arentH may lie—constituti^ 
fully three-fifths of tbe whoh^ 
population . The irfajority of these 
are of Spanish extraction. The 
i*emainiTig two-fifths arci made ur> 
of immigrants, Italians accounting 
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for about 500,000. The principal 
Indian racoM are the Guaruiiis, in 
the E. ; the Calchaquis and Qui< 
chuHiS in tlie N. and centre; and 
the AraucaniauK and Patat^pnians, 
in the ». In Kl Chaco live the? 
Tol>a8, Guayenrus, and ChiriKu- 
aiio», the JaMt of whom have at- 
tained to a remarkal.)le degree of 
civilization. In Patagonia the na- 
tives are rapidly dying out. The 
'J'ehualches, in the exti-eine south, 
trade with Euroixians, and to them 
are probably aicin tlie Ouas of 
Tierra ded Fuego. The Yaghans 
of Beagle Channel are an undiir- 
sized race of low intelligence. 

In 1003 the dwdared value of 
imports was £20,241,000, and of 
exports £44,107,000. The chief ex- 
jiorts are hidtjs, w(K) 1, meat, and 
othc.*r animal products, wheat, 
niaize, and linseed. In 1002, 
150,001 tons of frozen lM.*ef ami 
mutton were extHirted ; tliat sent 
U» the IJnibHl Kingdom was 
valued at 2i million ]K)umls. 
Great Britain supplies 30 to 31) 
lK?r wmt. of the im[K)i*ts, and re- 
eeix es 10 per cent, of the exixjrts. 
Area, 1,135,840 s(i. m. 

Tlu^ railway development of 
iVrgentina has Ijeen rimiarkahle, 
and its mileage (11,0(K) m. in 1005) 
exc(;eds that of all other Anieri- 
can eountries south of the United 
States. (S(*e Map, pane 
From a point 14,0, '1,3 ft. aliove se.a- 
level in the Andes to Chileeito 
station on the Northern Bail- 
way, the longest iK‘rial line (87 m. 
of rope) ill the world is under 
eonstnudion. 

*StH5 Tunu'v’s Arfuntina and the 
A rifmt in (.h ( 1 802) ; Ch i Id ’s Th vSpi oj- 
■i»k Aimrican Jicpxddiv» (1801); W. 
O. (^amT)l)C‘irs Throitffh Patanonia 
(P.MM); H. li. Pritchard’s T/y wnf//? 
th(> Heart (if Pata(pmia{ VMf2 ) ; Mul- 
hall’s Handbook (if the River Plate 
RfpvhticH ((>th ed. 1803) ; J. Grant 
and .Son’s DiracUtry and Aryentine 
Onnmendnl Uvide (1001). 

Argile Plastique (Fr. ‘jilastic 
clay'), as(*riesof lx*dsof clay found 
in tin* T(»rtiary basin of Paris, usixl 
for the nianufm^tun* of pottuy, 
a.nd btdonging to the Lower Fo- 
t^ene. They correspond to the 
W(M)lwich and Reading beds of 
the Ijondon basin. 

Argillaceous Rocks, sixlimeu- 
tary aqueous i-ocks in which (day 
is the chief ingrcHiicnt. See Sh A lk, 
8latb, Maul, Clav, Pipeclay, 
and Fl'llru’b Earth. 

Argo, the largt'st of Ptolemy’s 
fifteen southern constellations, lies 
eiwt of Canis Major and Columba. 
The Greeks and Homans saw in 
it the ship of Jason; tlu^ Hindus 
venerated it as a solar, the Egyp- 
tians as a lunar, bark- the last- 
named people holding, furthtT, 
that by means of it Isis and Osiris 
hpd surveyed the Deluge ; and in 
Pirope it still figured as the ark 
lii. the 17th century. The un- 
wieldy size of the asterism led to 
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so much confusion in the lumicn- 
claturc of its comixjiicnt stars 
that Sir tfohn Herschtd rwom- 
mended its partition into (.\irma, 
‘the keel;’ Puppis, ‘tlie imioj);' 
Vela, * the sails ; ’ and Mains, •* tfic 
mast ; ’ and tlie arrangement has 
IxitMjme prevalent savt* tliat, for 
Mains, liiicailles Pyxis ‘thccom- 
PIUS.S,’ is sometimes substituted. 
One of the structuivs forming tin* 
great ‘Keyhole’ nebula (N.G.(\ 
337*2), so callwl from the shajit* of 
one of its characteristic dark optm- 
ings, seems, from a eomiiarison of 
Sir John Hei-schel’s drawing with 


Sir David Gill’s photogra])h, to 
have lost, since JS,'{7, nearly all its 
light. Close to the ‘Keylnde,’ 
tin* extraordinary variable t) (Ja- 
rime outslioin* (‘amums in 1843. 
then rapidly df*elim‘d, {Uid is now 
statiotiarv at 7 ‘5 magnitude. It 
shows the .six'ctrum of iDupled 
dark and bright rays lielonging 
to most telniKirary stars. A still 
finer s|)pctral disfilay is made by 
the brilliant VVolf-Rayet star, 7 
V(4onini, some of the eoustitui'iit 
lines in which have been identified 
through Professor Pickeripg’s dis- 
covery of a second hydrogen series, 
represented by absorption in speo- 


Argoii 

trographs of f Ihippis. The brief 
blaze of Nova ( •arina? in April 
18!t5 would proliably have<'seaix^ 
detection but for Mrs. Fleming’s 
<*\ainiiiation of the Arequipanega- 
t i ves. The 1 ust runs secrtioii of the 
Milky Way in Argo i.s embla- 
zoned with s(.*yeral fine clusters, 
notablv M<'ssier 4t), which in- 
ehides th<* annular nebula N.G.(^- 
2438, and Measier93, descriU*d by 
Smyth as ‘of a starfish shape.' 
P»oth an* situaP'd in Puppi.s. 

Argol {erode Uirtar), a hard 
iTystalline (h'po.sit in tlie vats in 
which wine is fermenUMl, and in 


lH)ttl«*sof wine, \vlu‘n‘ it isternuMl 
‘crust,’ is an imjiure bitartvate 
(»f iK)tasli, or 'eivam of tartar.’ 
’I’lie .siilt IS pr«*.sent in graix* juj(?e, 
but l)4*ing insolul)le in alcohol is 
tirecipitated as f<*rmeiitation pm- 
Cecils. ’I’artaric acid, en'am of 
tartar, Hoch(*ll<* salts, and tartar 
emetic an* yirepared fnmi the sub- 
stance. I 

Argon (Gr. ‘inactive'), A. 30*9, 
a gas existing in the atmosphere 
in the nmportion of aUmt *8 tK*r 
cent., the presence of which was 
first suspected by Cavendish in 
1785, but attracted no further no- 
tice till when Is)rd Rayleigh 
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The (hvHteltation Aryo, ok nov' divided. 




Argount ' 360 


Arir^ 


and' Sir William Ramsay an- paper nautiliiR. Its peculiarity is 

uounoed its discovery, callintr it the presence -in the female only 

ar^n on ac(H)unt of its chemical —of a thin translucent shell, used 

in^tivity. Lord Raylemh found as a shelter for the cRi^s, and em- 

that nitro<?en obtained from the braced by two of the arms, 

air always, gives a higher den- Aifonautie, or Akoonaitts. 
»ity than nitrogen pnjpared from sailom of the Ari/o, who voyag,^ 

chemical comixmiKls, and Ramsay to (afterwanls adled Colchis) 

suggested that this was due to to win the golden fleece. Ac- 

the j)resence in atmospheric nitro- wjrding to the higend, Pelias was 

^en of a heavier jgas. By iiass- king of lolcos in Thessaly, having 

ing atmospheric nitrogen tiirough ousted his half-brother Alison; a»ul 

heated tulxis whioli contained une to rid himself of ^'soil’s son Jason 

tallic magnCvsinm, the nitrogen he ixirsuaded him to fetch the 

was fixed, and a residual gius was golden fli^ece, which hung on an 

obtaimxl; the same gas was after- oak trtHi in the grove of Ares in 

wards obtained by othtT iiK^tliods. Colr liis, guartled day and night by 



.iruoif or Arf/o//.v. 


Argon is nearly one and a half a dragon. Jason agreed to go, 
Umes heavier than air ; it cannot and obtained Aivus to build the 
be made to combine with any ship A rf/o, sometimes represented 
other element ; it is more soluble as the first ship to venture on the 
in water than nitrogen iir oxygen ; d(K!p. Ithad fifty oars, and its crew 

it liquefies at - 18(f o., and solidi- rontaiiuKl all the famous heroes of 

• and is l^.st recog- the day, particularly Jason him- 

nizeji by the charat^tiTistic lines self. Castor and Pollux. Zetesand 
m the spectrum. See Ramsay’s Calais (sons of Boreas), Orpheus, 
inSSv* ^ Aimosphrre (2nd ik 3. fl(?rcules, Tydeus, Theseus, and 
lgp2), and Position qf Arf/tm and Nestor. Acconling to Herixlotus, 
Jimum aimr^ the Eh^vierUs (1896). J ason made a preliminary voyage 

Argonaut, or Paper Bailor, a round the Peloponnesus, and was 
cuttles belonging driven ashore in Libya. The final 
to tjxe genus Argonauta. One start was from Aphotfe, in Thea 
ipeeies, A.argOt.hvejiin the-Medi- saly. On the way they landed 
terraoean, and is often called the at Lemnos, aA Oysicus in Mysia 


(wher i Hercules was left behind . 
to seek for Hylas), and in tha 
country of the Bebryces. whose 
kinij; was defeated .by, Pollux in a 
boxing match ; they sailed through 
the Symplegades— rocks which 
dashed , together — but esca|ioa 
with slight injury to the shin’s 
stern, and ewer afterwards ttie 
rocks stood fast. When they 
arrived at the mouth of the river 
Phasis in Colchis, the king, vEetc% 

J mimisetl to give up the fleece if 
Tason could harness to a plough 
two lire-breathing oxen, sow the 
field thus ploughed with dragon’s 
teeth which should yield a crop 
of nnnod men, and slay the men. 
But Medea, his daughter, who 
loved .fason, assisted him by 
magic to piirform the task ; and 
Jsuson, after securing the fieect', 
saihyl away by night, acfx)m- 
oaiiied by Medea atul her young 
brother Alisyrtus. iKetes pursued 
them. biitMcHlea killwl lierbrother 
and scattenri his limbs, so tliat 
/Kot(;s wjw delaywi while OfJlect- 
ing them fin* burial. These ad ven- 
turi's took place in the Black Sea. 
We next find the wanderei’s at the 
mouth of the Kridaiius (Po): it 
was evidently supikisihI that the 
Adriatic could lie reachwl from 
thi^ Black Sea by a passage north 
of G rcoee. After a storm the ves- 
sel siH)k(*, declaring that the Argo- 
nauts must visit Circe in Ausonia, 
in order to obtain purification for 
the murder of Absyrtus. Thonco 
they sailed simthward, jmssing 
the Sirens while Orpheus sang to 
di’owii their enticing chants. Tlien 
tliey iwissed Ijetween Scylla ami 
Charylxlis (^Straits of Messina) 
to the land of the Phieaciuns 
(Ci^rcyra). Thence, after visit- 
ing Crete and /Kgiiia, they re- 
turned to lolcos. r\)r the later 
story, sec Jason, Meuea, and 
pKLfAS. Cf. Pindar’s longi'st ode, 
the 4th Pythian ; Euripides’s 
Medea; and Afiollonius Rhinlins’s 
Arffomutica. See also Kingsley’s 
Heroes (1856). 

Argos, Argolis, Akgia, or 
.\imoLicE,, dist. and tn. of ane. 
(xnH.‘ce, lying aixiund the Argolic 
Gulf, bmiided w. by the Arcadian 
Mts., s. by Laconia, and K. by the 
territories of Troezeii and Epi- 
daunis. Tn, early days it liecame 
the predutuinant state in the Pel- 
oixinnesus, but early in the, 6tli 
century b.c. Bparta reduced it to 
a secondary place.. The state, 
however, retained its independ- 
ence until the Roman conquest 
(146 B.C.). The town Argos, with 
its citadel Larissa, licvS on a plain 
w. of the Inacjhus R., 7 m. N.w. 
of Nauplia, and was noted for thb 
worship of Hera (Juno), whose 
^temple, the Hereeum, lay between 
it and Mycetias. 'Its pop; (1896) 
was 9,980. Argolia, witn Corinth, 
now forms one of the aixteep no# 
archie of modem Greece (area, 
1,442 sq. m. ; pop. (1896) 157,6^). 



ArgOstolit seapt. on prulf of 
aame name, cap. of Cephalonia, in 
the Ionian Is., Greece ; seat of a 
Greek bishop ; chief port in the 
Ionian Is., and affordinK K<H>d 
anohortiiKe; cxixirts currants and 
wine. Pop. (1896) 9, *241. 

Argot SeoSLANO. 

Arguelles^ Augustin (1778- 
1844), Spanish state-sman and 
orator. He assisted in pnjdu- 
cing the lilieral constitution of 
1812; was imprisoned (1814-201 on 
the restoration of Ferdinand vii. ; 
and was in exile (1821^12). After- 
wards he Ix^came a leader of th<j 
Moderates and guardian (1841) to 
(Jueen Isawlla. 8ee Life by San 
Miguel (ia51). 

Argument, a reason offered for 
or against a proposition, opinion, 
etc.; a debate or disputation. 
Certain tyims ()f argument Iiavt^ 
received .sjiecial names- e.(j. (1) 
the awmidnui a fortiori, an 
argument from the truth of a 
more general or dithcult projK)si- 
tion to the truth of a related pro- 
IHisitiun of less generality or ditii- 
culty; (2) the arumnentum od 
kominem^ an argument applied to 
the particular man oiaj is iuldrc^ss- 
ing, fiased on his principles or con- 
duct, his prt5p)ssessions or im.*- 
judices; (6) the arnummiam ad 
rm^ an argumemt drawn from the 
nature of tho» subject-matter; (4) 
the aroumentVM ad fiopufnm, an 
argument based on prevailing 
opinions or sentiments; (5) thc^ 
argumntnvi ad vcrcenndiam, an 
appeal U) an opivmeiit’s unwill- 
ingnetM to contradict the opinions 
of eminent authority ; (6) the ar^ 
uunientum eeomenm aerUiimi, an 
argument fnim the general accept- 
ance of a prop()sition to its trutli ; 
and (7) Addison’s argumentum 
ittmUinnin, ‘which is very well ex- 
pressed ill our English words duh 
hiw. When they were not able 
to confute their antagonist, they 
knocked him down ’ {Spedator, 
No. 239). 

Argun, riv., 8ilM;ria, joins tlu^ 
Shilka to form the Amur ; rises in 
the Great Kinghan Mts., flows n., 
and drains the E. of Transbai- 
kalia, passing through Ner(;hinsk, 
and forming the frontiiT lietween 
Hiberia and China. licngth, 449 ni. 

Argus, son of A restor. Ashe had 
a hundred eyes, only; two of which 
were closed at one time, Juno set 
him to watch lo, whom Jupiter 
had changed into a heifer; but 
Mercury, who was sent to carry 
her oflF, managed to surprise and 
wll Argus, whereuiion J nno trans- 
ferred his eyes to the tail of a pea- 
c<jck* her favourite bird. 

AfgtlS Pheasant [PhadanuH 
a .native of the Indo- 
Malay region, so caUed because 
of the wing and tail feath- 
ers sn the ^male bear a series 

,oc0llathd spots, these feathers 
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Argyll. The first earl of this 
title. Lord Colin Campliell (d. 
1493). was descemUxl from an 
Anglo-Norman family. He oh- 
tainecl the estates of Lome by 
marriage ; and the family influ- 
ence was further increased by 
Archilmld, second earl, wlioshareil 
with the Karl of lluutly the lord- 
shii) of the Lslea and was killed 
at Flodden ; by Colin, third eml 
(d. 1539); and by Archibald, fourth 
earl (d. loSl). Archiluild, fifth carl 
(15119-73), head^l the Lord.sof tlie 
Congregation in their successful 
efforts to thw.art the |)olicy of the 
queen i*egent ; was involved in the, 
mimlerof Darnley ; and intrigiUMl 
to deliver Mary from jirison. Un- 
der th<) regenev of Morton he; was, 
however, made lorfl chaiutollor. 
His half-brother Colin, sixth earl 
(d. 1584), IkxmUxI the conspiracy in 
1578 against the regent Morton ; 
was one of the jury hy whom 
Morton was condmnned in 1581 ; 
and was im])lic.at(‘d in the Raid of 
Ruth veil (1582) and in the plot to 
releast; .lames (1583). Archibald, 
.seventh earl (?1576 1638), shares 
‘with llimtly the disertMlit of ul- 
iiiosfc extirpating the Macgrt‘gors 
in 1698. To es(?ape hi.s creditors 
he liad to It'ave tht; country. lk‘- 
fore h'aying England la; had 
<‘eded his (‘states t(» his son 
/Vrchibakl (I5il8 1661), aftervN'urds 
eighth earl, who was (seated 
inaifpii.s in 1641. Tins (‘arl, de- 
pi(;ted in Scott’s Lcanul tf Mun- 
troH(\ sunport(.*d tin; Cov(*iianters ; 
and althougli, in 1641, he was 
created manpiis, he mwertheless 
liorearms against (^harl(‘s I., and 
in 1644 w.os d(‘f(*ated hy Montrose;, 
lie took up the cause* of (Jharies 
11. against Cromwell in 1651; 
but at the; re*stor;ition he‘ was 
call(*d to aex'ount by Charles ii. 
for submi.ssion to Croinwedl’s usur- 
pation, anel vvas e‘xe‘euteel at the; 
Cross of Iklinhurgh in 1661. The 
fate of his sejii Ai'(;hibald, ninth 
e‘arl (d. 1685), wjis e.H;iuaIly tragic, 
llissuiqiortof the Highland rising 
in favour of ( ‘harlcs ii. in 16.54 led 
to his coiidennnatiem ; hut he' was 
re^loase'd in 16153, anel restored to 
his estate\s and titles as e*arl. He; 
suppre;.sse(l the risings of the Cov- 
enanters in 1665 and following 
years, though always ad vis jug 
gentler measurexs; and for re'sist- 
ing the Te;st Act of 1(>81^ he was 
found guilty of treason. Ese;aning 
from prison, he went over to Hol- 
land, whence; in 1685 he retunuHi 
to Scotland, and associated him- 
self with the Monmouth rebellion, 
when he was taken prisoner and 
beheaded at Eelinburgh. The 
restoration hy William of Orange; 
of Archibald, tenth earl and .after- 
wards duke (d. 1703), to his 
estates, was one of the causes of 
vhe rising in the Highlands unde;r 
Dundee in 168a Argyll shares 
with Dalrymplio the responsibility 
for the massanj^e of Glencoe, He 
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was credited duke in 1701. His eld- 
est son, John, second duke (1678- 
1743), was created a p^r of Eng- 
land for his services in support- 
ing the Union, and servtxl under 
Marlbonuigh. He tiKik a leading 
part in promoting the accession i 
of Gt«>rge I. ; was appointed com- 
mander-iii-e!liief in Scotland, and 
led the; Royalist tresips against tho 
.Iacobite;s at 8he;riffmuir. In 1718 
lie; wascroatexl Duke of Green w'ich. 
He; figures in The Heart of Mid’* 
nth ia t). He; was succe'e'dexi by his 
brotlieir Archibald, third duke 
(1682 1761), w ho Wame kee;per of 
the G reat Sea land main coim.sellor 
of the; governmemt in its dealings 
w'ith Scotland. Tt wason hisadvie’o 
that the* Highland n;giments were 
enrolled. Roth .John, fourth dukej 
(1693 1770), anel .Tohn, fifth duke 
(1723 18<J6), w'oii some renown 
ge;ner.als. tJeorge; Douglas, enghth 
duke (1821^- RKH)), st‘(;emd wm ejf the 
se;v(!nth duke, wiisa distinguished 



dvorge Dongfan, eighth Duke of 
Argymh^Li-iniMt). 

[Photo htf KlUot nnd h't'u.) 


orator and iiolitici.an, andjiii able 
writer on ecchvsijistical nniWrs, on 
ge'ology, and on e'CAniejinics. Fnim 
18515 lie was ;i me‘mlH*r of uiost 
LilKTal governments, su(.*(?essively 
Tiord Privy Seal, Postmaster-ge'ii- 
cral, and S«-cre‘tary of State fejr In- 
dia: hut in 1881 he ivsigncd office 
on the' question of the Irish Ijand 
Rill. Among his ])riiicj])al works 
are The Heign of L/i/’(lH66; 19th 
ed. 18(KI); Prima nd Man (1869); 

^ The Unityof Nature (\m; 2nded. 
1888); /Vw<«(l894); and The Phi- 
foAoph y t\f Hd i ef ( 1 8(14 ). His eldest 
son, John Douglas Sutherland, 
ninth diike^ (h. 1845), married, in 
1871, Pnn(;ess Loiiist;, daughter of 
Queen V ietoria. F rom 1878-83 ho 
was ge)vemor-gene.;ral of Canada, 
He 18 the .author oi Canadian 
Pieturen (1884); Imperial Federal 
turn (1885) ; Life qf Lord Palmer- 
don (18^) ; and a ixipulat Life qf 
yiq^fria (1901), 
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Argyllshire, a maritime on. in Ixxjh A wo (fresh water), for its 

the w. of Sootlaiid, witli an ex- salmon, tnmt, and eels. Glen* 

ti*eine lenjytli from N. to s. of 115 onn* and (rlencoe a>^ the most 

m., and a coast-lim?, owing to its picturesque glens. The princi- 

nunierons w*a loclis, of 2,2!M) m. pal islands ai-e Coll, Mull, Wtalfa, 

It has an a]-oa of 3,1115 sq. m., and Iona, Islay, .lura, Lisrnore, Tyree, 

is very mountainous. The diief and Colonsay. The chief town is 
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moimtaiTis are Ihm fttarav (3,541 Inveraray. Herring fishing, slate 
ft.), StobGahhar (3,r)l)r)ft.), Bidean (Ballacjhulish) and granite quarry- 
nam Bian (3,761) ft.), and Ben mg (near Inveraray), coal-mining 
Cruachnn (3,666 ft.). The rivers (near Campbeltown), and whisky 
are the Orchy and the Awe. The distilling (Campbeltown and Is* 
lochs comprise Loch Fyne, famed lay )are the chief industries, Higli- 
for its herring: Loch Shiel, for land cattle are largely reared. In 
Its salmon and soa trout ; and the «. the qlimate is mild, but in 


the N. it is severe, the snow lying 
on the hills for months. Argyll- 
shire returns one menilxT to Par- 
liament, and Argyll and the 
Islands forms one of the seven 
bishoprics of the Scottish Kpis- 
oopal Church. Pop. (1901) 7:i,S42. 
See Lord A. Campbell’s Records 
of AnjyU (IW). 

Argy ria, adark pay i^rmanent 
pigmentation of the skin, caus(iKl 
by the internal use of compounds 
()t silver, and most pronounced in 
those parts exposed to the light, 

Argyrokastron. St^e Ekqeht. 

Argyropulos, Jo.\nnes (1416^ 
1486 ?T, humanist, was l)om in Con- 
stantinople, but on the fall of that 
city he went to Rome (14.53), wherf*. 
ho soon bt^cnnie a renowned Greek 
Umther, passing from Rome to 
Padua, and from_ Padua (on the- 
invitation of Cosimo dc’ Medici) 
to Florence (1456), wlujre among 
his pupils were? Piero and Loren- 
zo de’ Mcflici. In 1471 he movwl 
t«) Honus whore he di(*d. Among 
his pupils were Ibdiziuno and 
Reuchlin. llis principal works 
were triinsliitious of Aristotle’s 
treatis(‘s, with rM)nimentaries. 

A.R.H.A., abbreviation for As- 
sociate of the Royal HiUTiiiaii 
Acndcmy. 

Arl Thorgllsson (HK>7 1148), 
sunmuuMl ‘tin* Learncfl,’ or ‘the 
Wise*,’ Icelandic historian and 
genealogist, om\ of tlie first to 
reduce to writing, in Roman 
characters, the traditional tail's of 
the Norsmnen. He also wrote or 
compiled the Loud Offimihok. the 
‘ 1 )omesday Bisik ’ of Iceland : the 
Komaujuhok, a history of Norway ; 
IsfcndiHiiaM', an account of tlie 
old Icelandic constitution; and 
Kridtif Soyo. the story of the 
(3iristianizing of Iceland. 

Aria (It.), a rhythmical air, 
song, or tuni'. The tenn is com- 
monly applied to a song for a 
single \’oice witli instrumental or 
vocal aiicoinpanimeut, and intro- 
duci'd into such works as oratorios, 
iqH'ras, and cantatas. Bciithoveu^s 
Ak Perfido and Mendels.soliu’s 
lid'cfire are modi'l spi'cirneiis. 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos, 
king of Crete, the lover and holiJi'r 
of Theseus, to whom she gave the 
clue of thread whereby bo extri- 
cated him.self from the labyrintli 
after slaying the Minotaur. She 
left Cri'te as Theseus’s promised 
wife, but, according^ to Homer, 
was killed by Artemis in Naxos. 
Another legend relates her deser- 
tion hy Theseus and her succour 
by I)iony.sus, who marrit'd her. 
and plaeed her among the .stars. 
Her name is attached to the 43rtl 
asteroid. 

Ariana, a prov. of ancient 
Persia, ooitmidmg roughly with 
the modem Khorassan*, in ^wwer 
sense it embraced the E* half of 
the Persian empire, knd extendeo 
B, to the Indus and to the 
Oxus and Jaxartos. 



AHaa Coatroversy 

Arian Controversy. Se© 

Abius. 

Ariano di Pufflia, tn. and opLso. 
see, prov. Avollino, Italy, stands 
on tlio Aix3nnincs, 2,5(jr) ft. alxjvo 
acjH-lovol, 24 m. by rail e. by n. of 
Bonovento. JSulpbur is ininetl 
.'i,nd marble quarried ; tin*- liqueur 
roHoglio is also made. Top. inel. 
oomm. (11K)1 117,653. 

Arias Montanus, Benkdktus 
(15^~98), Spanish theoUiKian and 
Orientalist, niemjx'r of the Couneil 
of Trent, He i*dited the Aiitwiu'p 
Polyglot Bible ( 151*1^ 72); wrote 
Jewish Antiquities (1593). S('e. 

Life by Louinyc*r (1842), and Aie 
tonio’s Hihliotkeca Hispnna Mum. 

Aribert, or Heuihrrt (d. 1(^45), 
was of a noble L^nnViard family, 
and Ixxjanio arehbi.shop of Milan 
in 10)8. He was a iiartisan of 
the Ghilielline (Imperial) party, 
and invited to Italy the Emperor 
Conrad li., whom lie erowned as 
king of Milan in 1026. 

Arica, a roiidstead on the coast 
of S. AiiKTiiu, N. of Cliil(!, con- 
nected by a railway (30 m. hmg) 
with Tariiia. Gtx>ds are. land(*d 
here for Bolivia. Forty per wmt. 
of the (JiKStoms is iiaid to Bolivia. 
Some guano, salt, (‘o])p<*r, and sul- 
phur are exixatt'd. It luul for- 
merly J10,(KK) inhaintants, but has 
sufferxHl rep<‘atedly from earth- 
qiiakes, and was iKnnbanled by tin* 
Chileans in 1880. Pop. (1805) 2,tf>3. 

Arichat, Oshing tn. on s. side* 
of Madame I., Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada; chief town of Kichinond co. ; 
has a fine harUiur, and is th(', st'at 
of a Roman Oatholi<; bisliop, 

^ Ari^jre, dep., 8. France, on fron- 
tier of Spain and Andorra, with 
the main ridge of the Pyrenees 
running W.N.W. (highest jioiiit in 
the department. Pic d’Estats, 
10,.Wft.) as the .s. limit. Jt lies 
mainly in the valley of tin? .Anf*g(5 
and its tributaries, the w. jiart of 
the departmmit draining to the 
Garonne. In of its geneial 
altitude the. climate is not cold, 
and there are some tlelightfiil 
sum rner resorts. The lower j )la i ns 
arc fi^rtih* -cereals, vegetables, 
fruits, and vine-s Ixung grown - 
and the pjiaturage of the high- 
lands supports grc'at flocks of 
sheep. Reforestation has Vxi^gun. 
Th('. industries are wool -working 
and iron-mining. Lead, eojiiier, 
zinc, and manganese (xjcur. A reii, 
1,893 sq. m. Cap. Foix. Poy). 
(1901)210,527. 

Ariel, the name of two individ- 
uals in the Old Testament ( Ezra 
8:16; l Chron.il: 22). In Isa. 29:1, 
2, 7, Ariel is used of J crusalem. It 
Tnay mean ‘lion of God,’ or ‘hearth 
of God;’ but Isaiah probably in- 
tends by paronomasia to pr(*dict 
that Uriel [i.e. Urusalem or Joru- 
salem), ‘God’s enclosure,’ wa.s to 
I)ecome Arial, a sacrificial hearth 
y-i.e. a place of slaughter. Sec* 
Cheyne’s Isaiah. For Shake- 
speare’s Ariel, see The Tempek, 
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Arles, a zcxliacal eoiLstellation 
which originally marked thi^ first 
sign of tlm zodiae, ciittTed by tlm 
sun at the vernal e<}uinox, and 
denotcxl by tlie symlx)l T. Ow- 
ing to the* effects of iireeession, 
the passage of the sun through 
Arit!s has lx*en shiftcxl forward 
fnau April 16 to May 13. 

Aril, or Aiullus, an additional 
coat formt‘d in smne plants fiom 
the placenta or from the funicle 
of an ovule, which grow's up in- 
eornpletc'ly annind the ovule w liile 
it is riixmiiig. Examples of the* 
aril art* tin*. s< arlet eoat of a yewv 
stxxl and the maee. of nutim^g. 

Arimanes. See Ahhiman. 

Arimaspes, or Akimasimans, 
a mythictu pjoph^ of Asia, who 
were supposed to live on tlu* east 
coast (jf the* (Xspian S<‘a. Th<*y 
had only oiiti eye, w^ere W'arlikc*, 
and (iontimiously at war w'ith the 
Griffins for the possession of the 
gold dust of the river Arimaspius. 

Ariminum, the anciemt name 
of liimini, Italy. 

Arion of Metiiymna. in L«‘s- 
Ixjs, lived at (y<)rinth arH>ut 62.5 
u.r.; W'asonoof the earlier Gix'ek 
lyric poets, and d<*v(doped tlie 
(lithyramb ()r choral song in hon- 
our of Dionysus an im|H»rtant 
stcqi in tin* deveIopiiu‘nt of Gr(*ek 
trag«‘(ly. The om* extant frag- 
mcait attributed to him is prol>- 
ably a forg(Ty (s«*e, Bergk’s iWrf 
Ltjrivi (Snti'i, mwv ed. 1909). 

Arioatl, ArriLio (c. 1660 1740), 
Italian inusieiaii and coiiqxise.r. 
Handel, Bononcini, and Ariosti 
w^erc* <‘mployed tog(*th(*r to pro- 
duce Italian opcTa in England 
in 1720. lie eom posed fifteen 
ofx'ras, of which the most ix)pu- 
lar was Coriolano. He law lx*(*n 
er(xlit(*d with the invention of 
the viol (Vamorc. 

Ariosto, Lodovico (1474 l.TO), 
Italian p(H*t, wjis lx)rn at Beggio 
in Emilia. In 1.503, after he had 
written two eomedii^s, Jja dossa- 
rm and I ISuppositi, and several 
lyric pixans, he w:ustak(‘n into the 
s< *r vi c( ! of ( )ard i i ml I pj )ol i t o d ’ Es t< 
VVliilc residing ill FcTrara, Ariosto 
wrote; his great |xx*rn Orfamlo Fn- 
rioso^ whieh w.os imblished in 1516 
in its first form, in forty cantos. 
Quarrelling with the*, close-fisted 
cardinal in 1.518, Ariosto trans- 
forml his scTvici*s to Alfonso of 
Ferrara. Soon after the; 2n(l (‘(ji- 
tion of his Orlando appeared, in 
1521, the duke .sent Ario.sto to the* 
wild province of Garfagnana, to 
supprc'ss various roblx*r Iiancls. 
Aft(*r returning to Ferrara he 
prcxluced three new comedies 
La Lena, II Negronmnte, and La 
Scolastica. He also wrote sevmi 
.satires, after the manner of Ho- 
race, and a tract, entitled Erholaie, 
on the dignity ,of man and the 
science of medieine. For some 
years ho lalxiunxl anciw at the 
Orlaiudo, which appearcKl in its 
final form in 1.5:12, in forty-six 
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cantos. He died in the following 
year, and was buritsl in the church 
of 8au Bc.'iMxletto at Ferrara, 
w'h(‘re a sphuidid tomb of marble 
was (Teetc‘d over his remains. 

The Orlando F arioso, upon 
which Ariosto’s immortality ivst.s, 
is one of the great yiocins of tlm 
world, uiul one, of tlie very first 
epics in tiu* sphere* of chivalry and 
romanci*. Taking up the tlieino 
first undertaken by Boiardo in 
the Orhnalo Jaanmorato, Ariosto 
f;lalxx-at(*d it, ( (‘Ichrating the? ori- 
gin of tlie family of Este, and the; 
loves and I'xiiloit.s of Riiggieri 
and Bradamaiite. Tlie sectond 
])art uf the argument dirnls with 
the will’s Ix^tween (;harlcmagno 
and the Saracens, while* the* mad- 
iH*ssaTid r(*covery of Orlando form 
the third argument or action of the 
poem. A giMul new edition of the 
Orlando Furioso w'as issiu*d by 
I’icciola ill 1^5. Tin* lK.*st-know’n 
translations into English are those 
by Harrington (1591), HeK)le(l773- 
83), and vSU'wart Bose (11^21). The 
Satires have hee;n translated by 
Markham (l(i08) and Orok(*r (17591 
See Life t)refix{*d to( /apFX*lli’sXfY- 
iere di L. A riosto (3i’d <*0. 1887); and 
Life ))y G. Gampeiri (3rd ed. 1896). 

Ariovistus, German (*hi<*f, 
rfxjuested by tlu* Seeiuaiii to 1 m*1f) 
them against tlu* /Etliii, by w'hom 
tliey wt‘n‘ hard ]>n*Hseel. lie 
.sub(lu<*(l the* ACdui, and seized 
t<*rritory from the Sequani as his 
re'ward. Six|iiani and >'E(lni now 
e’omliiiuxl, and invok«*d the aid of 
Oiesar, wlu) defi'ated ArioviHtu.s 
and his hordes about. 50 m. from the 
Bhin('(u.r. .58). Ariovistus escaped 
across the* river in a small Ixxit, 
and nothing nmn* is known of him. 

Arison, Ghahles (1710 70), 
Engli.sli musical composer, Ixirii 
at Newcastle; organist of 8t. 
Nicholas (’liurch in Newcastle 
from 17:16. In 1752 he pub- 
lished an Essaq on Masie(d fc>- 
prrssion, uplioldiiig the Italian 
school of composition against the 
Gi'ini.iii. He w rote conc(‘rt()s for 
string(‘d instrimu’iits, withsev(;ral 
sonatas for bar i isicliord and two 
violins a form of composition till 
then alnuKSt unknown in England. 

Arista, Mauiako (18(.)2-8.5), 
M(*xican gmieral .and .statesman. 
Ill tlu* w'ar with the United States 
in 1846 he was deh‘ated by Gi'neral 
Taylor at Palo Alto and llwsacade 
la Palma. He was war minister 
under Herrera in 1848. and wax 
elected prc'sidciit in 1851. He re- 
signed in 18.53, and w’ns banislied. 

Aristaeus, a Greek deity, ae- 
conling to tradition the son of 
AfxjIIo and the nymph Gyrene. 
At Thelx's he learned the art of 
healing and prophecy, and mar- 
ried Autonoo, the daughter of 
Cadmus. In the Theban legend 
they w'ere the parents of AcUeon. 
Ho W'as w'orshipped tus the pro- 
tector of vine and olive planta- 
tions, hunters, and lu‘rdsrnen. 
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Aristagoras of Miletus (d. 
497 B.C.), brother-in-law of Hia- 
tifleus the despot, who left him 
jjfoveruor of tne town while he 
was at the P(n*siaii court. In 
501 B.c. Aristaj?oras failed to 
captmxi Nax(}8 for the Persians, 
and, feariiijif punishment, initiated 
the Jtmiau revolt against J^n-sia. 
Si)arta refused aid; but Athens 
sent ships and twops, with which 
he burnt Hard is, tnouj^li he wtus 
soon driven biu^k to the (xwist. 
The Athenians went home, and 
the Persians t<K)k most of the 
Ionian cities -Aviatagonw fletiing 
to Thrace, where he fell in battle 
against the Kdonians. 

Aristarchus of Samos («. 2S0- 
*J!6ie ancient Greek astrono- 
mer, whoso one surviving work 
treats of the distances of the sun 
and moon from the earth, llt^ 
appears to have. Isdieved the sun 
to b(i at rest and the earth in 
motion. 

Aristarchus ov Hamothra(.’E 
(c. 151) n.c.), aneient Greek gr-am- 
inarian and eritie, was educated at 
Ah‘xandria, and foundKl a school 
of criti(Msm himstdf, whieli flour- 
ished then‘, and afterwards at 
Rome, lie is sidd to have left 
Kgypt in his old age, as Ptolemy 
Phys(?on, tlu^ reigning monairh, 
trf?at(jd scholars badly, an<l to have 
rotirrHl to Cypvus, where, at the 
a^e of s(iV(‘nty-two, ho starved 
hims<df to d(*ath, iis he was suf- 
fering frf)m an incurable dropsy. 
His wliole life was devoted to the 
study and <;ritieiMn of tlio Gnvk 
p(jots, and esp(‘cia.lly Homer. It 
wjis by his Ial)ours that the text 
of Homer ;us we f)os.se-ss it, with 
the division of botli 1/iad and 
Odifm't/ into twenty-four books, 
vvas constituted, though later cor- 
ruptions liave overlaid his editicui 
to some <‘\t(?iit. His aim was to 
resbm* the genuine text: vei'ses 
which In? considered spurious ho 
marked with an olvlus, and those 
of particular beauty with ati aster- 
isk. Noiu’ of his writings survive 
in integrity. Sec' Lehr’s Dr An.^- 
tnrrhi Sfudiis Hameriria (,‘lrd ed. 
18S2); Ludwig’s Aridarrlu Ho- 
'mrisrhe 2'rxlkritik (18S5). 

Aristides (H. b.<\), 

GreMik military painter, wdiose 
work. The Capfiur of a City, >vas 
taken by Alexander the Great 
to Macedon ; ^yhile A Battle with 
Persians, containinga hundred fig- 
ures, w’aa purchased by Mnasonof 
Elatea ; and a portrait of Bacchus 
was bought by Attalu.s, king of 
Pergamus, and brought to Rome 
by L. Mummius. 

Aristides OF Athens (r. 530- 
468 B.a), son of Lywmachus, suv- 
named ‘the .Tust,^ was a leading 
Athenian statesman at the time 
of the Persian wars and after- 
wards. In 400 B. c. he commanded 
his tribe at Marathon ; the next 
year he was archon ; in 482 he was 
uatracized - t.c. banished by popu- 


lar vote— for five years, as a result 
of his rivalry with Thoiiiistucles. 
lleturuing in 480, he rendered con- 
spicuous servii^e at the battle of 
Salamis, commanded the Athe- 
nian forcea at Platiea (479), and 
drew up the assessment of the 
w>nfcderate states which joined 
Athens in the Delian League (476). 
He proiK>sed, or supporttid, the 
throwing oixm of the arehonship 
to all Athenians (r. 478). Ht? dii?d 
so p<x)r that his funcml oxixmses 
were paid by the stat«% which also 
portioned his daughtei*s, and gave 
a grant of land t*) his wm Lysima- 
ehus. As compared xyith his rival 
TliemistCKdes, liis jK)licy was lack- 
ing in foresight ana breadth. 
He has Ixxm repivstmted as an 
oligarchical and conservative ijoli- 
tieian, and proliably favoured 
friendship with Sparta. See 
Plutarchx Life of Aristides. 

Aristides, Pfulius /Klifs, 
surnamed Theodorus (129 181) V), 
Grci'k rhetoriciuii, was born at 
Adriani in Mysia, and studied 
under Henxlos Atticus and l*ol(‘- 
inon of Pergamus. x\fter his re- 
turn from travels in Grei'ce, Italy, 
Egypt, and Asia, he was stuzisl 
(155) with an illness which lastcsl 
for seventeiMi years, ;ind is d«'- 
scrilHHl in his six Sacred J)is- 
eoiirscs, which contain <lcs('rip- 
tions of visions, dr<‘ams, and 
curijs. 1 1 is account of these cures 
has excited attention, iKsmise of 
their similarity to the etfects of 
hypnotism. Removing to Smvr- 
na, ho lK‘(?a.me a favourip^ of the 
KnifX'ror Marcus Aurelius; and 
wlaui the town wa.s destroyed 
by an (‘arth(|uake (178), he in- 
duced the emixu'or to I'cliuild it. 
He died at Smyrna alxmt 189. 
Eifty-five of his orations and two 
treatises of rhetorical and tech- 
nical imiK>rtatic<} are still extant. 
The liest coinplob* edition of his 
works is that of Keil (1898, (>tc.). 
S<*e Baumgart’s Aristeides (1874). 

Aristippus ok Cykkne (c. 4;i0- 
360 n.o.), founder of the Cyrenaic 
school of philosophy, wa.s a pupil 
of Socrattjs, livcxl at the court of 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, 
but returmxl to Gyrene in his old 
age. He wtxs the first f)f Socrates’ 
followers to take pay for teach- 
ing; and for this re^istm, and 
because of bus philosophy of 
pleasure, he was attac^kecl by 
Plato and Xenophon. Aristippus 
developed the utilitarianism of 
Socrates into an acknowledged 
liedonisni: the plea.surc of the 
mf>ment is the sole end of action ; 
joain is the^ greatest evil ; know- 
ledge also is purely sensational ; 
truth exists simply in relation to 
each individual, and universal 
truth j.s impoasible. Aristippus 
is mentioned by Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Aristotle, and Diogenes 
Laertius. See also Zeller’s Soc- 
rates on4 Socratic Schools (Eng. 
trans. by Reichel, 1877). 
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Arl8tobillus(e.l50 B.O. ), founder 
of the Jewish-Alexandrian philos- 
ophy. He endeavoured to show 
that the Greek P 9 ets and philos- 
ophers drew their matter from 
the sacred books of the Jews. 

Aristobulus 1. (d. 105 b.o.K 
high priest of the Jews, a son 
of the Maceabean prince, John 
HyixjauoH. In 107 B.c. he was 
the first after the Baby|onian 
captivity to assume the title of 
king in Judtea. He conquered 
Itunea, and attempted to prosely- 
tize the inhabitants. -His nephew, 
AitisroBULim ii., led a successful 
rebellion of the 8addueee.s against 
his bn>ther, Hyreainis iK, in 69 
n.c. He was captured by Pompey 
in 63 B.O., and taken to Rome. 

Aristocracy ((4r. ‘rule by tlie 
best’) is a government controlled 
by the nobility or privileged class. 
S<x^ Government. 

Aristodemus, hero of the first 
Messt»nian war with Sparta (74.3- 
724 B.r.), belongs to legend rather 
than history. Heslew hisdaughter 
as a sacrifice to save his country ; 
was elected king in 7.31 ; and killed 
liimself on his daughter’s tomb. 

Aristolochia, a genus of plants 
found in tomix*rate and tropical 
l oimtries, except Ausirtilia. The 
only sFx'cies in Britain is A, clc- 
matitis (birthwort). The eorx)lla 
forms a trumix».t- shaped tube 
similar to the spathe of the arum, 
whicl\ attraets and imprisons iii- 
sec'ts until fertilization is effected. 
Many of the Hpix’ies form twin- 
ing lianas, tlie rx'st known lieing 
tlx* plant that pixxlucf^s the enor- 
mous ‘pelican flow(‘r,’ sometimes 
seen in hothouses. A, sipho is 
jiu Aniorican siw^cies known as 
Dutclmnui’s pipe. A, serpen- 
tar ia (Virginian snake-root) and 
other Species supply remedies for 
snake-bite. 

Aristomenes, the chiei figure 
on the Messenian side in their 
scicond war with Sparta (685*668 
n.o.); eleet<xl king of the Mes- 
senians in 681 B.c. ; resisted the 
Spartans in the mountain fortress 
of Ira for eleven years, and, when 
the fortnjss was captured, retii'cd 
(668) to Rhodes. 

Aristophanes (c. 444-380 B.c.), 
the greatest comic poet of Athens 
and of Greece. His father Philip- 
pua came from ^gina, whmh cast 
some doubt on the Athenian citi- 
zenship of Aristophanes ; and the 
popular statesman Cleon brought 
more than one unsuccessful ^tion 
against him to deprive him of 
( ivic rights. This partly accounts 
for Aristophanes’s extreme bit- 
terness against Cleon. His first 
play— the Banqueters, which is 
lost— wa.s produced for him by a 
friend (427 B.O.), as be was too 
:\'oung to compete. Of his greater 
works, the Achamians appeared 
in 45B, the Knights in 4^, the 
Clouds (probably) in 423, and a 
revised edition in 4IB ; th^ Birds 
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in 414, the Frogi in 405,^ and the 
Women in Parliament in 3‘J2. 
His last play seems to have been 
acted in 387 n.c. Aristophanes 
ytoA by far the greatest poet of 
the old Attic comedy, which was 
distinguished by its bold and out- 
spoken criticism and caricature 
of public men by name; indeed, 
leading men were often made 
chapters in his comedies- as 
Nicias, Cleon, and Demosthenes 
in the KnigMSy Socrates in the 
ClmtdSy and Euripides in the 
Achapriians. It is this iiorsonal 
criticism which gives a great his- 
torical value to his plays ; hut his 
excellence as a (x)median depends 
more truly on other qualities- • 
the originality of his plots, tlie 
humour of the situations, the 
keenness of his wit, the vigjuir, 
gratae, and delicacy of his lan- 
guage, the smartness of his dia- 
logue and rtqmrtee, and the ix‘r- 
fection of his lyrical passag(iS. 
Two of his favourite artificx^s are. 
what is called the ‘ un(^xp(‘et(d ’ 
joke [Le, finishing a simtenee with 
a quite unhxiked-for word), and 
the use of new and ex traorrj inary 
comixmnd words- in which lie 
was assisted by the. aptitude of 
(ireok for forming compounds 
such as ‘signet-ring(xl, long-haired 
dawdler,’ denoting Jthe fop; and 
a word of alxmt 170 letb'rs, dc?- 
scribing a dish (xmiposed of every 
po^ible ingredient - fish, flesh, 
fowl, and vegetable. Aristoph- 
anes was a conservative, and dis- 
liked the new seliool of philo.s- 
ophy, education, and isiotiy ro 
jiresented })y Socrates and hju- 
ripides. The Birda, perliajis his 
finest play, suppo.sed the founda- 
tion or a ‘C^loud-euckoo-city,’ in 
ridicule of the ambitious aspira- 
tions of his day. In the 
in Parh'aninit he caricatures 
Plato’s Repvhlky which con teiidi'd 
for the Txn-fect equality of the 
sex(w. The Wa^ps ridicules the 
excessive litigation of tlie Athe- 
nians. As a comic genius he was 
on a level with Shakesiweare and 
Moliferc. Editions; text alone, 
Blaydes (1886) ; with note.s, tlu^ 
editions of separate plays by Kock 
(German) and Merry (1887-11K)1). 
Mitcliell has translated the Achar- 
nianSy Knighte, Oltnah, and Wasps 
(1822) ; Prere the same without the 
Wasps, but including the Frogs 
and Feace (1871); 13, B. Rogers 
various plays (1867-11K)2). Ra- 
cine’s comedy Les Plaidenrs is an 
imitation of the Wasps. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(c., ^ B.C.), Greek scholar and 
wtio, pupu of Zenodotua and 
Eratosthenes and master of Aris- 
tarchus, was chief librarian of the 
Great Library at Alexandria. He 
Jlftroduoed the use of accents in 
Greek. Some fragments of his 
works remain in the scholia to 
various poets, and some plots^pre- 
nxed to tragedies and comedies. 


Aristotle is rightly called by 
Dante ‘the ma.ster of them that 
know’ (/n/., iv. 130); for he first 
marked out the path all science was 
to follow, and fimt ttxik all know- 
ledge to Ije his province, although 
he hod littleapprcciation of mathe- 
matical way.s of thinking. Aris- 
totle is Cidled ‘the Stagirite,’ 
from Stageira (or Stagiros), iu 
Chalcidice, when*, he was Ixirn in 
3^ ji.C. The profession of medi- 
cine was hert^itary in his family. 
At the age of seventeen he eame to 
Athens, now ‘ the schejolof (1 reer;e,’ 
ill search of that wider culture 
of which Isocrates was then tlui 
gn^at professor; but it was in 
the Aea(l(‘my, the school of Plato, 
alone that he could find intellec- 
tual satisfaction. Plato was then 
alxxit sixty years old. Aristotle 
always six*aks of him with rever- 
ence, tlujugh h(‘ was driven to 
ri'jixjt hi.H most characteristic doc- 
trine, that of ‘ideas,’ or rather 
‘forms’ (stM5 Plato), at least in 
its original shajx*. 

Aristotle agrf*ed with Plato in 
holding that all scieiM‘e is of the 
‘form,’ the universal element in 
things; but he would not draw 
tlui inference, .so natural to a 
math(*matioian like Plato, tliat 
the ‘forms’ alone were real, and 
that the manifold obj(x*tsof sense 
only cxistwl in so far as they 
‘partook of’ them. Hfill less 
could lie follow him in his later 
rediudion of the ‘forms’ to ‘num- 
Ikts’ or mathematical formuhe. 
As a biologist, he was most in- 
terested iu those ‘forms’ which 
oon.stitute the genera and sixxues 
of animals and are repriKluced by 
geiKU’ation, and thes(‘, though the 
true object of science, an* actual 
only in individuals. There is a 
‘form of man,’ IxH^ausi^ ‘man 1m*- 
gets man;’ but it is not a one 
‘alongside of the many,’ but a 
one \yhicli is true ‘of the man.\ .’ 

Aristotle w^alxait thirty-s(‘vc*n 
when Plato died {'MJ n.c.). He is 
said to have been dmpix>inted at 
not bdiig cho.scMi heiwl of the Acad- 
emy. It was natural that Plato’s 
nephew, SiMmsippns, should Ix^ 
preferred, for he was in full sym- 
pathy with th(* later mathematical 
d(»V(ilopnient of Platonism, which 
Aristotle did not cai'e for or p<*r- 
haps even understand. Howevi*!* 
that may Ixs Aristotle left Athens 
in company with Xenocrates, who 
succeeded Speusippus later on, 
and the two found a patron in 
Hermeias, prince of Atarneus in 
Mysia, whose niece, Pythias, .Aris- 
totle manned l^fore long, how- 
ever, he was invited by Philip of 
Macedon to direct the education 
of his son Alexander; but no 
trace of Aristotle’s influence can 
be discovered in the career of 
Alexander the Gre.at. , The fusion 
of Greeks and Persians, which 
was Alexander’s ideal, is directly 
opposed to Aristotle’s doctrine of 
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a ‘natural’ distinction between 
the free Hellene and the ‘liar- 
barian ’ for whom it is better to 
1x3 a slave. On the other hand, 
Aristotle never saw that the 
foundation of a military empire 
by his brilliant pupil had made 
his favourite city-state an anach- 
ronism. Eac‘h had, doubtless, to(j 
original a mind to be much influ- 
I'licod 1 )y th e ( ither. On the acotis- 
sion of Ah*xander, Aristotle re- 
turned to A thens in 3^15 B.c. Isoc- 
rates wius now dead, and Speusip- 
pus had lx*i.*n suceoedi^d ny Xe- 
npcrati‘s, si) the way was cl^r for 
him to found a s(;hr)ol of his own 
on th(3 mode] of the Aeiwlemy. 

Like Plato, Aristotle si^t up his 
sehonl in a ‘gymnasium’ outside 
the town. This was the Lyceum, 
onct^ a favourite haunt of Socrates; 
and the sclujol itself (;anie to be 
known as tht* Peri patos, froni a 
covered walk (7r6pi7raT0t)in which 
the li*etures were given. The 
ti‘rm ‘peripatetic’ is later, and is 
(hit*, to a confusion, for it implies 
th.at the followers of Aristotle 
d(*riv(;(l their name from some 
custom of walking alKiut w'hile 
tt'.aehing. The school was a 
srM‘i(‘ty with a regular organiza- 
ti«)n and a (•orjX)rate life. Seien- 
tifle work was done in common, 
and its results wen* emlxidied in 
courses of lectures (aKp6a<T€is)y 
w hich were constantly n*vised and 
kept up tf) date by Aristotle him- 
self. It is these lectures that 
hav<» conx! down to us as the 
works of Aristoth*. But we also 
])oss(*ss numerous fragments of 
discourses and dialogues in the 
maniu*!* of Plato and Isocrates; 
and in 18!)1 a whole treatise on 
the C(n\stitution of Athens, dis- 
covered on a papyrus roll in 
Egypt, was pul)lished for the 
British Museum by Mr. Kenyon. 
(^ie(*ro .admired the style of the 
dialogues, and speaks of Aris- 
totle's ‘golden stream of lan- 
guage’ (Arad. Post., ii. .38, 119). 
It is v(*ry important, in compar- 
ing Aristt)tl(3 w ith Plato, to Fiear 
in mind tliat w'e ixissessall Plato’s 
literary works, and not a word 
of his lectures in the Academy ; 
while we have only Aristotle’.s 
let^ture.s, and no more than scTaps 
of his published w ritings. 

The (loath of Alexander revived 
the activity of the nationalist and 
(hunocratic party at Athens, a-nd 
Aristotle w’lus threatened, like 
Socrates two generations earlier, 
with a prosecution for ‘impiety.’ 
He fled to Chalcus in Eub(p.a, and 
died the next year (322 B.C.). 

Aristotle’s most original crea- 
tion was the science afterwards 
called Logic, as contained in the 
collection of treatise to which 
the name Organon (‘instrument’) 
was given at a later date. The 
first of these, the Categories (pro- 
bably post -Aristotelian), gives 
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the forms of ija^dication— sub- 
stance, relation, quality, quantity, 
etc. The De Interpretatimie {vepl 
ipfiriveLa^, ‘on the expression of 
thought by languajre’) deals with 
affirmation, negation, and the 
like. The Prior A^nalytics treats 
of the syllogism, with its moods 
and figures; while the Posterior 
Amlytm gives the theory of 
demonstrative science based (m 
this. The term ‘analytics’ is 
taken from m.itluunatics, and 
destTiljCH the scientific iiroceas. 
^ch science hius certain ‘sort- 
ing-points’ (ctpxaO ‘princi- 
ples’ {principia), which cannot 
[)e demonstrated any more than 
the individual at tlu' other end 
of the scale. Science lies betwe<;n 
these extii?inps, and analysis con- 
.sists in discovering tlu* inter- 
mediate step.-^ or ‘niiddle terms.’ 
It therefore finds its pn>|)er ex- 
pression in the syllogism, in which 
a conclusion is show7i to follow 
necessarily from two premise's, 
each containing the middle terin, 
which does not itself apix'ar in 
the conclusion. As ‘first princi- 
ples’ cannot be known in this 
way, our knowledge of tliem is 
‘immediate’ or ‘intuitive’ in the 
sense that there truth is ai>r)re- 
hended by pt'rception alone. Jt 
does not follow, howevc'r, that 
they are e^asily apiirehended ; a 
long process of ‘ induction ’ may 
be I’ecpiired. 

In the middhi ages tliis logical 
system, as is well known, domi- 
nated all thought ; but it was apt 
to Ixj used as a mere device for de- 
veloping conclusions from ‘givc'u’ 
premis(*s. Tlie revolt against Ar- 
istotelian logic was really a rt'- 
volt against this misunderstand- 
ing; for to Aristotle himself no 
syllogism was s(?ientific unless its 

{ )remiw\s were ‘true and more 
mown than the conclusion,’ and 
unless they cxpressi'd ‘the cause 
of the conclusion.’ Kcasoning of 
the other sort— that based upon 
premises admitted or assumed 
IS necessary, indeccl, in rhetone, 
and in subjects which do not 
admit of scientific accuracy; and 
this forms tlu' subject of the 
Top^ks (rdTOL, loci comm ones), the 
last book of whicli deals with 
fallacies, and Is known by the 
distinctivfi title of the Sophistiri 
Menchi, ThtJ ‘organon’ forms a 
propaedeutic to all science. 

Science itself was divided by 
Aristotle into theoretical and 
prwtical. The objects of theo- 
retical science are^ cither un- 
moved, or have their source of 
motion in themselves; and it 
haa three branches— mathematics, 
physics, and first philosophy, or 
th€X)logy. The first of these Aris- 
totle left practically untouched. 
By physics (0u(rtx^) he meant the 
science of everything that has its 
source of motion or efficient causci 


in itself, including,, of course, 
organic life. This has to ha 
studied in the light of the four 
caqses— the material, the efficient, 
the formal, and the final. As, 
however, the final caust^ or ‘ end ’ 
of a thing is to attain its form, 
and as it is the fonn appearing 
as an end that is ultimately the 
efficient (^ust; of the prmjcss from 
potentiality {dvmpis) to actual- 
ity {iv^py€ia\ the four may he 
rc'duced to two— matter {OXrj) and 
form (f?5oj). This amounts to a 
tlu'ory of teleological evolution. 
Matter is purely negative ; it only 
exists potentially- i.e. in so far as 
it is (tajjable of Ijecoining actual 
through form. The course* of lec;- 
tures siiecially called the Physirs 
aKpdaffi^) deals with this 
I)rocess, and in partumlar with 
iiKjtion, time, space, and the likt* ; 
while the I)c Henerotimc vt Cor- 
rnptione (rrepi Kal <p(topds) 
treats of coming into Inniig amj 
ceasing t«) be. The Be CaUo (irtpl 
ovparoO) applies tin* theory to the 
strueture of the universe ; while 
the Mcieorologka deals with jiar- 
tieular phenomena. Coming to 
organic lib*, the Be Anhno (wepl 
\f/vxv^) explains the soul or vital 
principle as the formal cause of 
a Ixjdy potentially living. The 
fiistoria Aninmlium contains an 
astonishing nuiss of observations 
made chit^fly from a teUs)logical 
point of view, and thus prepares 
the way for the great biological 
treatis(.*s on tlie Parts (\f Animals, 
the Locomotixyn of Animals, and 
the (/mcralion qf Animals. 

First philosophy, or theology, is 
said to be the science of ‘the real 
as real.’ Tt is ropre.sented in the 
Aristotelian corpus by certain 
treatise's which ao not stand in 
any c*lear ontcr of connection, and 
some of which stnun to be un- 
finished. They >vere placed after 
the Physics, and from this fact 
received the title Ta perd rd 
an accident to w hich w^e 
owe the name Metaphysics, It 
aTUicHrs that Aristotle never fin- 
ished this irnrt of his system, or 
harmonized it with the rest. The 
source of all motion is itself un- 
moved, and the w^ay in which it 
acts can only be expressed by 
saying that it ‘ moves as an object 
of love.’ It is pure actuality, in 
which ^ there is nothing merely 
potential. It is pure mind, with 
no object but itself ; it is thought, 
with thought as its object— pure 
self-consciousness, with nothing 
beyond. It is God, and yet it 
enters somehow into man, and 
can only be described in the lan- 
guage of mysticism. The aspect 
of reality, which Aristotle nad 
sought to ignore by his rejection 
of Plato’s' ‘forms,’ forced itself 
upon him here; but there is 
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much uncertainty as to th^ real 
meaning of particular doctnues. 

Practical science has to do with 
things that have t^ieir source of^ 
motion in us; in it we are ndt 
merely spectators, but actora. Ittf 
‘first principle,’ then, will not be 
a statement of what is, but a 
definition of something that is 
to be, of an end, and its ‘middle 
terms’ will be the means of realiz- 
ing that end. The good for man 
was called ‘hapxiiness’ {eddai- 
povCa) in the Academy, and Aris- 
totle adopts the term. He pre- 
fers, however, to say ‘the good 
life ’ (t6 as this brings out 

his characU^ristic doctrine that it 
is an activity, not a mere state or 
condition, as the Academy taught. 
The treatise calk'd the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics (perhaiJS because it 
was edited by his sou Nicoma- 
chns) discusses this end, and 
analyzes the means of its realiza- 
tion. Happiness is an activity, 
and it is an activity in accordance 
with the best h»rm of gotjdness, 
(bxxliK'SH is of two kinds -intel- 
lectual goodness, and gfxidness of 
character. Goodness of character 
is a habit of feeling and acting 
in a mean Ixjtween f'xtmnes -i.c. 
of hiding and doing neither t(w 
niuch nor too littk\ but just what 
is right; and this is sliovvn by a 
detailed description of the vari* 
ous hirms of goodness, along with 
the forms of badness arising from 
deficiency or excess in each ease. 
Blit the mean must have a stand- 
ard to fix it; for it is not merdy 
quantitative, as wo inight sup- 
ix)se. This is found in practical 
wdsclom {(ppbvgai^), the wisdom of 
tlie lawgiver w'ho has in his soul 
the ‘form’ of goo(lnes.s, as the 
doctor has that of health. Now 
this wdsdoin belongs to intellect, 
not to character ; but it is not the 
highe.st form of intellectual grxxl- 
ness. That is theoretical wisdom 
(cro0ia), which has to do with the 
loftiest things in the world. This, 
then, is the highest form' of good- 
ness, and an activity accorrling to 
it will be the highest happiness. 
It cannot, however, exist unless 
the state is organized^ in such n 
way as to make it possible. This 
brings us to the Politics^ which 
teaches us how the state, having 
once come into being, through the 
family and the village, for the sal^ 
of mere life, exists for the sake of 
the good life,and how the best may 
be made of it in all circumstances. 

One department of human activ- 
ity is production, and the theory 
of this would include all the arts. 
The highest of these are the 
arts of imitation which 

arise from an instip^it of human 
nature. The fragment called the 
Poetics, which deals with tragedy, 
is practically all that remains 
under this head. It shows that 
the function of tragedy is that 
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of a *puri(o’ {KdBafxrii) in raedi^ 
cine. The ernotionH of pity and 
fear are apt to accumulate in the 
ipind, and to pr(xluce a morbid 
condition. Tragedy works off 
these feelings on a noble object in 
which we have no moan interest. 
The technical discussion of the 
structur’eof tragedy -the ‘unities’ 
and the like has had inon^ in- 
fluence upon the liistory of litera- 
ture and (jriticism than the main 
theory, which has geiuirally Ixujii 
misunderstood. It is^ convenient 
to mention the Rhhuric along 
with the Po€tici(, though Aristotle 
hardly iiit(;nded it to (xuruiiy tfiis 
jilace in his systtmi. It is a ful- 
iilment of the demand, made by 
Plato in tlie P/nrdru.s, tliat th(‘ art 
of rhetoric should V)c bast.^d upon 
psycludogy.and tn^atcsl in a philo- 
sophical spirit. 

Such, in hare outline, is the sys- 
tem of Aristotle; but no outline 
can give any suggestion of the 
enormous massof detailed observa- 
tion upon which it is built up, and 
by which it is illustrated. Aris- 
tothi liad a love of facts for tluMr 
own sake, but he always saw 
them in the light of ljniver.sal 
nrinciplos. His innno(|iat(? fol- 
lowers lost themselves in d<jtail, 
and bf'came antiquarians juid col- 
lectors of scienlifi(5 curiosities. 
The revived Aristotelianism of 
the middle ages wtus weak on the 
other side. The leading princi- 
ples were grasfX'd clearly enough, 
nut the C}ont(*ut was unscientific. 
The true hcir.s of Aristotle’s spirit 
are the scjitmtific men of our day. 

S(K! Zeller’s Aridattc ami the 
Earlier PeripateticH, trails, by 
Cfistelkx? and Muirhead (2 vols. 
18!)7). The eliief Ktiglish works 
are G rote’s Aristotle (2 vols. 1872) 
—deals with the life of Aristotle 
—the Orpanniiy l)e Aninfu, and 
Metaphysirn ; (i. H. Lewes’s Aris~ 
totle: a Chapter from the History 
of Seie me (l8fl4) -- deals chiefly 
with the physies and biology. 
For the Kthies and Polities, s('e 
the essays in Sir Alexander 
Grant’s edition of the Nicoinaeh- 
eaa AY/ifc.i (4tli ed. IHlil), 2 vols., 
and the intr<xlu(;tioii to New- 
man’s edition of the Politics (4 
vols. 18H7-11W1). For tin? Poetics, 
Butcher’s AristntU^s Theory of 
Poetry ami Fine Art (2i*d cd. lilOfl) ; 
and for the Rhetoric, tlie edition 
by Cope and 8andys (fl vols. 1877). 

Aristotle’s tantern, a mas- 
ticatory apparatus found in sea 
urchins, consisting of five largo 
a-isicle^, forming soc^kets or al- 
veoli, in each of which is a long, 
sharp-edged tooth, Through the 
centre of these alv«»oli the gut 
runs, and the five protruding teeth 
perforate the membrane which 
surrounds the mouth. The lan- 
tern lies within the .shell, but can 
be bulged outwards by a series of 
muscles. By means 6f the appara- 
tus the sea urchins can crop we^. 
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Arlstoxenus (c. 350 b.c.), Greek 
philosopher, bom at Tarentum; 
was a pupil of Aristotlc.^ Ho 
wrote principally on music, his 
chief work Elements of Har^ 
mmiy (ed. with German trans. 
by Marciuanl, 1800). 

Arita, tn., Japan, in the w. of 
Kiushiu, 25 m. N. of Nagasaki ; 
noted for its jioreelaiii. Pop. (>,(J00. 

Arithmetic is that branch (if 
the science of mathcmatic.s which 
treats of tluj properties of niimlH'rs, 
and of the oiierations which can 
iMi perform(*(l with them. The 
developnient of the science has 
had clos<* relation to the methotl 
used to c\'pre.ss numlji^rs - the 
Grc'ek.s, otherwise clev(‘r mathe- 
mati(‘ians, and after them the 
Homans, making but litth^ prog- 
ress, lx.‘caust^ of the clumsy mod(‘s 
of notation they used. The Roman 
system was in general use through- 
out Kuroix; until the end of the 
Pith c(‘ntury, and is still owiasion- 
ally si'en in dates, numlKwing of 
ehai)t(‘rs in IxMiks, on clock dials, 
etc. Tlu‘ synilM)ls now in use we|tt 
introdiUHMi some time InJore 12W 
A.H., from the Aral)S, whoderivi'd 
them from tlie Hindu.s, to \yhom 
also is to 1 m‘ aserilnni the intro- 
duction of thesyinlM)! 0, the gr(‘at- 
est sten twtu* taken in the history 
of arithmetical sci(*nce,, and om* 
which completely escapi^d the 
Greeks and Romans. By thc‘ use 
of th<? ten syiidxils it haslKHai fxw- 
sible to develop th<‘ decimal system 
of mnneration by greniping num- 
Ihm's into tens and giving names 
to the groufis (tens, hundriMls, 
thousands, etc.). Of this decimal 
system, which doubtless arose from 
the fact that man had ten fingers, 
traces are found in the early in- 
scrintiinisof Babylonia and Egypt. 
Following the intriKluction of the? 
A rabic system alKuit 12(X)A.|)., tlu* 
scicTKie of arithmetie advanced 
rapidly, two imfiortant stagt‘s be- 
ing markeil by (1) the dis(^ov(‘ry 
of the double rule of thnx3 (e(»ni- 
pound projMirtion) in the Ifith 
century, and (2) the invemtion of 
logarithms by Napier of M<*rehis- 
ton in the 17th century; while 
a fundamental dev<*lopmi‘nt was 
(‘ffected by the extension of nota- 
tion to express what part f»ne 

a iiantity is of another, thus intro- 
iieing the study of fractions. The 
eleineiitary orx'rations of arith- 
metic .in', addition, svbtrnction, 
multiplication, and di vision. The 
complete investigation of arith- 
metical rules and of the proper- 
ties of numbers has been hin- 
dered by the prejudice against the 
employment of literal symliuls, 
which have been considered to 
belong oxclasively to the domain 
of algebra. For such investiga- 
tions, more fully develofied on 
the Continent, see J, Bertrand’s 
Train d^Arithmitique 
Arithmometen See Calcu- 
UTiNQ Machine. 
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Ar)tt$ (^i6-336), founder of> 
Arianismt an Alexandrian th^. 
logian, and one of the two prin 
cipal figures in the first great 
controversy of the early church. 
Upon being advanced to the 
pnesthoexi he was assailed by 
his bishop, Alexander of Alex- 
andria, as a heretic for main- 
taining that Jesus Christ was 
an originated lx?ing, denying that 
Christ was ‘iinoriginate, or part 
of tlie unoriginate, or made of 
tlie same substance (o/xooi/o’toi'), 
or of any previously existing sub- 
stance.’ For this the Egyptian 
hisimps e.xcominunicated him. 
The riisiilt was a fiei’ce dispute 
in the church, to settle which 
tlu3 Fiinporor Constantine called 
(325) the Council of Nicaea— the 
first fceumcmieal council. After 
:l long eoiiti’ovcrsy Arius was dc- 
featcjd, and the Nicerie Cixjod, 
brought forward by Athanasjus, 
prevailed. Arius and Eusebius, 
who wouUl not aecejit the creed, 
were banished to Illyria and 
Gaul rcsiH-'ctively. Stxm after the 
.'leet'ssion of Athanasius to the see 
on tlK‘ death ()f Alexander, Arius, 
having obtaiiuxl the supp^irt of 
Constantia, the sister of th(5 em- 
peror, was allowi^d t() return to 
Egyiit, where the strife was re- 
newed. The emTxn’or prdereil 
Athanasius to reinstate Aviui^ and 
on his refusal ho was lianished 
(.'53fi). Eventually the bishop of 
(Constantinople agreed to rein- 
state him ; but on the eve of 
the ctTcmony the gi'eat controver- 
sialist suddenly died. Arius is 
desca’ibed as ‘a rigoixius ascetic, 
a iiersuasiye advixmte, an ardent 
Iiropagaudist. Tall, gloomy, fa- 
natical, with downcast eyes and 
tangled hair, hti went aljout .sing- 
ing his doctrines, which he had 
set to the music of the theatres’ 
(Ch.'ulwick). S<‘e Newman’s 
Arians of the Fourth Century 
(1833); Stanley’s Eastern Church 
(18fil ) ; (Jwatkin’s The A rion Con- 
troversy (1889). 

Arizona (abbreviated Auiz.), a 
territory in the ».w. jiart of tla^ 
U.S.A., organized in 18fl3; aiva, 
113,020 sq. m. The n.k. part is a 
high plateau, ranging in altitude 
ftxmi 0,000 to 8,()00 ft., traversed 
by the Colorado R., which aweef)s 
round n. w. and w. in a great cafton 
5,000 to 0,000 ft. in depth. This 
plateau ends on the s. in a line 
of cliffs, the Mogollon, bv whip) 
the level of the country aeseenas 
greatly. The R. and w. parts of 
the territory consist of low, hot 
desert valleys, separated by iiar- 
row, abrupt range.s of mountains. 
The Colorado R, flows along the 
w. lx)undary, separating this tern - 
tory from Nevada and Califomifl. 
The 8. part of the territory is trav- 
ersed by Gila R., a large branch of 
the Colorado. These two rivers, 
particularly the latter, furnish 
moat of the water used in irnga- 
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tioiL Owing to scanty rainfall 
iapd to distance frotn markets, ag- 
ricultural development lias been 
Mow. A t pre^nt sheep-brmling 
ia the most important industry 
connected with ugriculturo. In* 
dustries are conHiiod almost 
entirely to copptir-smelting, but 
mining is developing rapidly. In 
19UU the prineiiml pnxiucts of 
Arizona were as follows t—O old, 
value l>r)00,U0(); silver, 1,578,(M)0 
oz., valued at i;215.0iK) • copjior, 
52,^ tons ; and Itiad. In (lofipm* 
production Arizona sUuids third 
among the states, imly Montana 
and In. Michigan producing a 
greater amount. The territory 
sends one delegate to Congress. 
The population was 122,!K{1, or a 
little over one per sg. m., in IJMM), 
having more than doubled in th(*. 
preceding ten years, (^ap. Phomix 
(pop. 5,044). Nearly one-fifth of 
the population is of foreign birth. 

Ark OF Noah, a hug(i ve.ss(d of 
opher wo(xl (possibly (.‘ypress), 
uilt by the T>'T'triarch for the 
purpose of presi*rving the rac(‘ of 
man and of the land animals dur- 
ing the fiotxi. (8e(i Uklihik and 
Ararat.) It was 120 years in 
building, measured IlOO cubits in 
length, 50 in hr(‘adth, and IK) in 
height ; it had three stories, and 
wasdivided into ‘nests.’ (S(‘e(ieii. 
6 and 7.) 

Ark of the Covenant, Thk, 
also called the ‘ark of .](*liovali 
of hosts,’ *ark of God,’ and ‘ark 
of the testimony,’ was a cliest ()f 
shittim (acacia) woo<l, containing 
the stone tablets on which w(*i’e- 
ins(?Hlx?d the ten coiiimandnuuits, 
and held in the highest veneration 
among the ancient Israelites. Ac- 
cording to the lati^st souix e of tla^ 
Pentateuch (P; see IlKXATKroH), 
the ark was constructed according 
to directions given to Moses, and 
was located in the most holy place 
of the tabernacrie. It ac(!oiiipa- 
nied the Israelites in their march 
through the dessert, and was a 
prominent factor iit such events 
as the taking of Jericho. It wiis 
subsequently deiK)sit(xl at Shiloh, 
Ashdod (the Philistines having 
captured it), Beth-shemesh, and 
fCirjath'jearim, whence David had 
it conveyed to tlerusalem : and 

X in it fxjcupied the most holy 
36 in Solomon’s temple. What 
ultimately l)ecame of it is un- 
known. The ark seems to have 
been regarded not only as a sym- 
bol of the Divine pre.sence, but 
acitually as the dtvelHinj-place of 
Jehovah; yet, arguing that the 
fact of its containing the tables 
of the law would rather indicate 
of the I^awgiver, somii 
have thought that it really lield a 
saprpd stone, dr stones, of fetish 
origini while its long residence 
at^^Bhiloh has pmmpted some to 
infer that it was originally a kind 
6f elan talisman belonging to the 
tribed Joseph, ^ Ex. 25; 10-22. 
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Arkansas (abbreviated Ark. ; 
pron. i4r'^nM«?),one of the south- 
ern stattw of the U.S. A., Ixmnded 
on the E. by the Mississippi R., 
a largci part of its area Ixmig in 
the loW alluvial land forming the 
inimwliate valley of tliat river; 
area, 58,8.50 sq. m. The N.w. part 
of the state risers into hills known 
as the Gzark Hills t^r Mountains. 
South of the Arkansas K. these 
consist of enxiktxl, bruiiehing 
ridges of sandstone or quartzite, 
alternating with, limestone valh'ys. 
North of that river tliey take tluj 
form (if a plateau, deejily <Mit hy 
stn*ams. Lying lx.‘twecn 88" and 
80^ 80' N., in the middle of tlu; 
Mississippi valley, the state has 
a warm (.‘limate and an ample 
rainfall. The dominant industry 
is agrieulture. Apples, lx^a(•h(^s, 
strawlx*rries, and olh<*r fruit an^ 
(‘xten.sivtdy grown in the N.w. 
The chief prtxliiet of tin; state 
is cotton, whicli yields in tlx? 
rich 1 Hit tom lands a fibre of ex 
ceptional hmgth and valiu'. The 
cotton crop of ISlfJI was fK}tf,8Sr) 
bales, valiuxl at .^4,298,670. The 
mineral pnxluction (whetstones, 
c‘oal, limestone) (if the state is not 
large, nor are its manufacturing 
industries of much ini|x)rtauc(‘. 
'rixi state was originally coverecl 
almost entin‘ly with forests, (‘,on- 
sisting largi'ly of tine yellow pine 
timlxT ; and, except where th(‘y 
liavelxxm cleaiixl away for s(‘ttl(‘- 
ment, they .still .stand, althougli 
of late years tlie axe of (he lum- 
IxTinan has lR‘gim Pi work havoc 
among them. Tlx* iHqnilatiou in 
11)00 was l,811,!M)t an iix‘rea.‘<c (if 
11) p(*r cent, during tlx' pre(.-eding 
d(H•a(l(^ and the density of ])opula- 
tioii was 25 to the sep in. Only 5 

lercixit. of tlm inhabitants w<*re 

(.Mind in the citie.s, (J wiiicli the 
c-ln(J is IJttle Rock, the capital. 
The f(mMgii-lxirnconstitut(*d little 
more than 1 ix*r (•(‘iit. ; wliik’, on 
the other hand, negrot-s formed 
‘28 jxT evnt. of tlu* entire jHipie 
latioii. Wagt*-earners fonixxl 4.5 
lK*r cent. <if the ^Xipulation over 
ten years of age, 74 per cent, of 
the.se lx*ing engivged in agricul- 
ture. Arkansas formed ])art of 
the Louisiana territory until 1812, 
and of the Missouri territory until 
1811), when it was organized as 
Arkansas Territory ; it Ix'cairx* a 
.state ill 1880. 

Arkansas River, U.S. A., one 
of the great w. branches of tlx; 
Miasiasippi. It rises in the high 
mountains in central Colorado, 
which it traverse-s thr(»ugh cafloris 
to the plain-s. Flowing out of 
Colorado, it cro.s.s(\s S. Kansas, 
N.E. Oklahoaio, Indian Territory, 
and central Arkan.sas to its mouth 
in tho s.K. i>art of the last-named 
.state. Its principal branches are 
the Cimarron and Canadian R.s. 
Its drainage area ia 185,671 sq. 
m. ; total length, 2,000 m. ; navi- 
gable, 650 m. 


Arkwright 

Arklow, seapt., Co. Wicklow, 
Ireland, 18 m. of VV'icklow, 
on the r. bk. of the Avoca, in a 
district noted for its .scenery. 
Tht^ fislierics are imixirtant, and 
in tlx^ vicinity -are largo oyster 
lx‘ds. The town and castle were 
granted^ in the time of Hwiry 
IV. to Tlx*()hald Fitz waiter, %ho 
founded hi*r(^ a (MsttTcian inon- 
a.stery. Battlc.s, in which the 
Irish were def(*at(‘d hy the Eng- 
lish, wert^ fought in 1281 and- 
1810; in 1047 the castle was 
taloxi, and tlx^ garri.son put U) 
the sword; and it was again cap- 
tured in 104!) hy Cromwell, and 
.sub.scqucntly (hxnolished. In tho 
rebiillion of 171)8 tlx* insurgents 
w(‘r(‘ dcf(.*atcd in a hatthi near 
Arklow Bri(lg(‘. Fop. (IIX)J ) 4,1)44. 

Arkona, or Ahcona, cape on 
N.K. of Riig(‘n Baltic Sea, Ger- 
many. A lighthou.se (1827) was 
elected on the top of the chalk 
cliffs 177 ft. high. Ili're are the 
ruins of a. V(*ry strong fortn'ss, 
destroyetl in 1108 hy Waldernar I., 
king of Denmark, whicli sur- 
roiiridcd the .sanctuary of tlx? 
W(xxl god Svantevit. 

Arkwright, Siu Richakd 
(1782 l)‘2), cotton -.spinning inven- 
tor, lH)ru at Preston, Lancashin*'. 
H(* lt*anicd the tradt? of IxirUn', 
and ))cca,nx* a dealer in hair, add- 
ing to his ])rofits hy tlx* inv(‘u- 
tion of a successful hair -dye. 
Alxxit 1707 he l>egan to turn his 
attention to the invention of a 
machiix* or franx* for carryjng 
out all tlx* operations of .spinning 
at one time*, and hy out* appli- 
(.'ation of forc(*. In 1708 he set 
up in Preston 1 1 is first spinning- 
frame ; it ('onsist(‘d principally (if 
t-W(» pairs of roll(‘r.s, tlxi first pair 
moving slowly in contact, passing 
the .sliver to a second pair, which 
revolved with greater vf'locity, 
and dr(‘\v out tla* (•(jtt.qn to the 
ix'cessary (iegre(* of P'li u i t y. 'riie 
.sliy<*r wa.s tlx'ii a.ttaclx‘d to a 
sfiindlc ;ind ily, wliose revolu- 
tions twisted tlie cotton into a 
thr(*{Ml, and at tlx* same time 
wound it on a h(»hhin. By in- 
cn.'asing tlx* length of the rollers 
and nuinlMT of siiindles, a corre- 
sponding numlxjr of tlireads could 
1 h^ spun and wound at once hy 
the siiriie inotjv(? power. lli.s 
latent wjusobtaiix'd in 1761), when 
10 .set up n(‘ar Ho(*klcy liis first 
mill, driven by ]»or.s(*.s. In 1771. 
with two capita] ist.s (Strutt of 
Derby .and Ne(*d of Nottingham), 
he built a mill at Cromford, in 
D(*rl)yshir(% thi* motivi* txiwer of 
whi(rh vvjus derivt'd from tlx* Der- 
W(*nt; and in 17l)<) Ix^ intnMliKXxl 
the .stom-engineinto his Notting- 
ham mills. Arkwright’s invention 
met with intense^ (ipixisition, one 
of his factorie.s Ix'ing divstroyed by 
the mob. He, hovvf‘V(»r, ania.s.sed 
a large fortune, and was knighted 
(1786), See Baines’s Hintoru of 
Lancashire (new ed. 18^*93). 
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Arlbersf, Alpin« pass (5,912 ft.) 
le^ing from Feldkiroli, in Aus- 
tria (near the Khine valley), to 
tlie Inn vallev, near Landock. 
It is traversed by a carriage road, 
while Ixiiieath it a railway tunnel 
(6 in. 650 yds. long) was pierced 
m 1880-3, eoniw^cting Vorarlliurg 
witih the Tyrol. The Arllxng 
railway is 85 in. long, and reaoht's 
an alt. of 4,300 ft. 

Arles (anc. ArelaU/), tn., dep. 
Bouohes-du-RliOne, on 1. bk. of 
Gnuid Rhone, 53 ni. n.w. of Mar- 
'seillos; hius a trade in corn, oil, 
wine, fruits, muciason tVArh% etc. 
I'he industries are chiefly silk- 
spinning, hat-making, and ship- 
building. Known as the ‘Gallic 
Rom<*,’ and a favourite residence 
of Ctinstantine, Arles was colon- 
ized in KHl 11.0., and is said to 
have liad a population (;xcced- 
ing 100,000. Later it became 
the capital of the Visigoths; 
and w.as an independent re- 
publi(^ from 1150-12.51, when 
it began to sliarc the fortunes 
of Pnivenoe. Tlui cliief Roman 
reinaiiis are the amphitheatre, 
which acPomnKxlated 2f>,0(X) per- 
sons, and was turmxl (8th cen- 
tury) into a fortress ; the thoatrt*, 
where the Venus of Arles was 
discoven'd in 1651 ; the cathedral 
of St. Trophimus (7tli ccmtury); 
the Roman and (‘hristian burial- 
gniunds. ^ Important (*eclesiasti- 
cal eouncils W(*ro ju*ld in Arles: 
in 314 the Donatists wer<* cou- 
dtnnned ; in 353 tlu? Arians wen^ 
favoured ; in 4.52 certain disei- 
jilinary canons wen^ adopted ; 
and in 1234 the pors(*cuti(m of the, 
Albigcmses was organized. Arles 
w;us .'ill {ir<!lii(‘|)is<'opaI see from 
the time fif Genstantine to 1801. 
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Earl ok (1618-85), a statesman 
of the reign of Charles ii. ; joined 
th(5 royal army in the civil war; 
was si?verely wimnded at Ando- 
ver; kniglited by Charles ii. at 
Bruges in 1658; and .sent as an 
envoy to Spain. Ht' iKX’ame iirin- 
cipal S(MTetary of State in RMKJ ; 
was a constant opponent of Clar- 
endon ; created a baron and Earl 
of Arlington in 1672. He is said 
to have broiiglit about the first 
puteh war, and was concerned 
in th(^ treaty /)f Dover; was un- 
successfully impeached by the 
Commons in 1674; sold his 
8(XTetary.ship, and tiurehased the 
office of lord chamberlain, which 
he held till 1681. See his Letter 
to Sir W. 7[empie, published ix)s- 
thumously in 1761 ; the Ijuider- 
Me Papers: and Diaries of 
Evelyn and Pepy.s. 

Arlon (Flem. AaHen), cap. of 
prov. Luxembourg, Belgium, 17-m. 
by rail n.w. of Luxemburg. It 
has woollen and iron industries. 
Here the French general Jour- 
<I§^eated the Austrians in 
1793. Pop. (1900) 10,044. 


Arm. The upixjr limb may bo 
divided into a proximal part t)r 
shoulder, a distal part or hand, 
and an intermediate .shaft whicli 
eonsiats of an upper arm and a 
fore arm. The bones are : in the 
shoulder, the clavicle (collar lxm<*) 
and the scapula (shoulder blade) ; 
in tlie upiHu* arm, the humtirus ; in 
the fore arm, the radius and ulna ; 
in the liand, the carpal .and meta- 
carpal fxmes and the ])halanges. 
The smooth, round ‘lujatPof the 
huimiruH articulates with tlie 
glenoid cavity of the scapula, 
forming the .shoulder joint —a 
hall - and - S(K:ket joint. At the 
lower end of the humerus are two 
articular surfa.c?e.s for the bones of 
the fore arm the outer rounded 
for the luwl of the radius, tht* 
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hmu's of the Arm 


imii‘r a pulley for the ulna. These 
fonn the elbow joint— a hinge 
joint. At their lower extremi- 
ties the radius and ulna articu- 
late with the carpus to fonn the 
wrist joint a hinge joint. The 
arm receivers its blorxl supply 
from the brachial artery and its 
branches, and the V(*ins finally 
unite in the axillary vein. The 
nerves pfuss down by the side of 
the brachial artery, then are dis- 
tributed jMi musculo-apiral, ulnar, 
and median. 

Fractures r/ the Arm. — No 
lK)ne except the radius is more 
frequently broken^ than the clav- 
icle, or collar Ixme. This is due 
to its exposed ixisition, and to its 
buttress -like action in keeping 
oiit the point of the shoulder. 
The treatment consists in cor* 
rating any displacement, and 
afterwards ^keeping the broken 


ends appo.sed. If the patient can 
Ixi deluded on to lie ^uiot, it is 
enough to keep him in on 
his back, with a pillow between 
his shoulders; but if bandaged 
in such a way that the shoulders 
are braced back, the elbow sup- 
ported, and the upper arm kept 
fixed to the side, he may go 
about. Tn fractures of the neck 
of the scapula the arm must tie 
kept to the side and the ellxiw 
supported, in fractures of the 
Immerus place a pad in the 
axilla, bind the arm to the side, 
and keep the hand supported by 
a sling. In fractures at the el- 
bow joint much care is needed to 
prevent, by suitable splints, an- 
kylosis or deformity. Fractures 
of the radius and ulna are. treated 
with apprupriatf^ splints. The 
lower (uul of the radius is fre- 
fiuently broken, constituting what 
is known as Oolles’s fracture-- 
almost invariably due to falls on 
the out.stretched jialin. The de- 
formity pnxluccd by the fracture 
is very characteristic. Tlu^ hand 
is deflected to the rsulial side*, and 
usually pointed, with the ting(*rs 
souKiwhat fl(‘X(.*d (dinner-fork de- 
formity). Tlu‘ styloid process of 
the radius is higher than that of 
the ulna, and of course there is 
crepitus. To reduce thci deform- 
ity, extension and manipulation 
arc neet‘Msar.v, followiul by immo- 
bility, s<‘(;ured by means of a 
Gooeli siilint. Ju fiu(‘ture of the 
mistacarpal Ixint's tlau’e, is gen(‘r- 
ally little d isj)lacem(‘nt ; rest, with 
the hand fixfxl in an extended or 
clmiched ijosition, will generally 
srxm cure the mischief. For the 
nha]ang(*H a small zinc splint may 
lx; moulded to the front of the 
fingiT. In dislocation of the 
shoulder, nxluction may some- 
times be made by traction on the 
arm. The manipulation methml 
of Kocher isless violent and often 
more easily managed, but the 
elbow niu.st be afterwards sup- 
IKirted in a sling. Speedy correc- 
tion of all displiicemeuts, followed 
by rest, to allow reunion, is the 
common-sense treatment of all 
fractures. 

Armada, Thk Spanish. In 
15KS Philip of SiMiin was urgfxi 
by his admiral, the Marques de 
Santa Cruz, one of the heroes of 
Lepanto, to attempt tlie conquest 
of England ; and these proposals 
were renewcxl in 1586, in conse- 
quence of the action of Quezon 
Elizalx^th’8 seamen in the W. 
Indies and elsewhei'e. Although 
►Santa Cruz diiid in February 1588. 
the suggestion, ere that time, bad 
so completely taken possession of 
the mind of Philip that a-huge 
fleet was then ready for the 
adventure. Its -command was 
entrusted to the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, a man of no naval ex- 
perience. He waa instruoted to 
prooeed to the Strait of Dover, 



Armada 

avoiding unnecessary fighting on 
his way up Channel, and to 
embark from Flanders a large 
army which lay there under the 
Duke' of Parma, to effect an in- 



Medal Hrurk to Covmu mnniiv the 
Defeat of the Armada. 


vaaion. Tlie Spanisli fleet, calk'd 
La Feh'eiaima Armtda, loft Co- 
runna on July 12, 1588. Tt con- 
sisted of 1110 ships, many of which 
were very large, Avith men. 

The whole mimlK^r of English 
ships available to meet it was 
101: but of those only 28 belonged 
to the niyal navy, and several 
even of them w<'n.‘ small, while 
the total number of men on Iniard 
was only iMKKt 'Dio Englisli w<n’o 
undor the lord high admiral. Lord 
Howaid <if Kflingham (in the.lr/), 
8ir Fmneis Drake (in tlieiic/v/n/c), 
Bir John Hawkins (in tin* Vie- 
tory\ and many famous (laptains, 
incjiuding Lord Henry Bijymoiir, 
Lord Thomas Howard, tin* Earl 
of Cumh'rland, Lord Bluifheld, 
Bir William Winter, Sir Martin 
Frobisher, Edward and Willinin 
Fenner, and Kichard Hawkins. 
The greatei* part c)f the Englisli 
fleet Avas at rlynmuth when, on 
July 19, news of the apiiroach of 
the ciiemv was brought thither by 
Captain Klemyng of tlu! Holden 
Hind. Howard warped out, .and 
on July 20 first eauglit sight of 
the Bpa!iiards. On tlu^ 21st lie 
bejiran a running fight with thi'in. 
This Avas continued on tlie 22nd. 
A more general but indecisive 
engagement t<x)k place* off [Port- 
land <m the 2.’ird. On the 25th 
there was another fierce battle off 
the isle of Wiglit. On the 27th 
the Armada entertxl the ro.ad- 
Btead of Calais, by which time 
nearly the Avhole English fleet 
was united. On the night (J 
the 28th Howard sent fire-ships 
among his eiiemies, sf) that i^hoy, 
in panic, slipi)ed or cut their 
J^bles and made off in confusion. 
They were followed, and vso bailly 
mauled off Graveline.s on the 29th 
that they never afterwards formed 
a coherent btxiy. Most of them 
fled north-alx)iit, and Avere chased 
. as far as Newcastle-on -Tyne. The 
remains of the Armada passed 
Wtween the Orkneys and the 
Shetlands, and then rounded the 


&ei 

west coast of Ireland, suffering 
even more froin the elements tlian 
from the English. Of its 128 sail, 

2 were abandoiuxl to the English, 

3 were wi'ec^ktnl on the Frencli 
coast and 2 on the coast of Flan- 
ders, 2 w(*re sunk in action off 
Oravelini's, 19 Averc known to 
have bci'ii wrei^kwl off Scotland 
and Ireland, and others never 
returned to Spain. Tims (ili in 
all Avere lost. The c'fft'ct ujxin 
the naval |xAAA'er of Spain Avas 
great, though n<»t absolutely 
crippling. The effc*et upon the 
prestige of tlu* Eli/.alH*than navy 
was iiumensi?. See Dum’s Ltt 
AruKida Inveneihle (18S4 5) ; 
Ti.aughton's State Paiter» relatinu 
tit the Defeat of the Spuninh 
Armada (Navy Hecords S»>c., 
1894); Clowes’s The Royal Navy 
(() vols. hW-li^nl) ; also Mac- 
aulay’s ballad, and (diaries Kings- 
ley’s Westward Ho! (1^15). 



The SijC‘handed. Armadillo 
( Dasy/tva se.rei net a.s ). 


ArniadilioSt American ani- 
m.als Ixdongiiig to the mamma- 
lian order Edentata, with bodies 
eovere<l l)y an armour <)f b(>iiy 
plates. Nuin(*rr>us .s|M*(;ies exist, 
(‘xamph's iH'iiig/V/Vx/oa giyas, the 
great .arimvlillo, and Dasyyus sex- 
einetus, tin* six-banded armadillo. 
Most are mx-turnal in habit, and 
ill! ;ire omnivorous. In ;wldition 
to the oroteetion f»f ilieir bony 
.scutes, tlieyai*e armed Avith strong 
claws on 4 Ik* hjre limbs, by means 
of Avhiidi tliey biirroAv ; and they 
can also run Avith great rapiility. 
Tliey rangt* from Mexico tf» Pata- 
gonia, and are prized as food by 
the natives. In the caves of 
liruzil fossil arm.achllos liave Ix'en 
found, erne of thc‘m as large .os a 
rhinocero.s. The largest (‘xisting 
form is 3 ft. in Icmgth, exclusive* 
of the tail ; the sniallcxst mc‘asur(*s 
less than a fexit. 

Armageddon (H.V. ‘Har- 
Magedon ;. The name* .-is used in 
Rev. 10 : 10 is probably derivc'd 
from Megiddo, an inpairtant 
Cana.aiiite fortn*ss in Issiictbar 
(Josh. 12:21, etc.); placed by 
most Avriters at Lcpjffn (Legio), 
w. of the; plain of Ksdraelon. 
The iisseK'iation of Megiddo with 
many battle's— c.(/. the de*f(‘at of 
the Camaanites by Bjuuk. of the 
Gibc*onites by Midian, of Saul by 
the Philistines, and of Josiah by 
tlie Egyptians - pnibably sug- 
gested it as the scene of the* 
culminating conflict lietAvenm good 
and evil referred to in the Ajioc- 
alypse. 


Armagh* co., prov. Ulster. 
Ireland, ^ing 8. of Lough Neagh 
and w. of Co. Down, witli a fcAv 
mill's of coast on Carlingford 
Jiough. Length (N. and 8.), 37J 
111 .; breadth (K, and W.), 21, m. 
Us surfai'c is fairly woexled and 
wM'iK'rally hilly, the highest pennt 
iM'ing the granite mass of Slieye 
(lulllon (1,895 ft.), tovi'ards tlie K 
The drainage is ehie*fly to Lougli 
Nesagh aiiel Dundalk Bay; the 
prine.'ipal ri\M*rs are tin* lJp|x*r 
Bann, the Blae'kAvater, and th(i 
Xi*wry H., the* Latter flowing into 
(’arlingford Lough, and ixHiig 
jfjined to tlie Bann by tlie Newry 
(laiial. The Ulster Canal ent(*rs 
the c-ounty in the* w., .and runs 
N. to tlie Bhiekvvati'r. Pt'at liogs 
ore upy iK'arly ae., but more 
than two -fifths of the* e*omity 
is under oats, potatoes, tuniins. 
uuing(‘l-wm;zel, and flax. Build- 
ing-stone', limestone', grave'l, .and 
e*lay are* Avorke'd ; and the staple 
industry is liiu'ii, bU'aeh -greens 
Ixmig mimerous. Tlie county nv 
tunis a iiienilw'r for e'ac'h of the 
thre'c divisions (North, Mieldle*, 
and South). Eeeh\si.astieally it 
is ehie'fly inehuh'd in tlie diocese 
of Connor, a part D'ing in tliat 
of Dromon*. Are.o, 238,98(> .ic. 
Pop. (1991) 125,238. Map, p. .m. 

Armagh* (4ty and inrkt. tn., 
flip. (V>. Armagh, eeeles. metrop- 
olis of Ireland, 30 m. s.w, by 
s, of Belfast. The city sUnds 
on .and at the foot eJ a hill 
e-n)Avned by a liandsome* erucjiform 
ealhedral (llth or 12tb century), 
which probably incorporates part 
of St. Patrick s 5t)i century 
building buriK'd by tlie D.ane.s 
in K^O. /riu' city and district 
an* rie4i in antie|uari.an rc'inains, 
such ;is the* ruins of a Franciscan 
abU'.v in the* jiahu’e* grouiuls, and, 
2 m. distant, Kmania, or ‘Neiy.an 
Fort,’ the* site* of a V(*ry aneaent 
roy.al n'sideiicc. ‘’riic Beiok of 
Armagh,’ pn|.se*rvi*d in Trinity 
Colli'gt*, Dublin, AVJis partly writ- 
te*ii bi'fon* A.l>. 8<i7 ; .and the 
‘Shrine of .Armagh Bell,’ also in 
Duliliii, is of exejuisite* 12th ee'n- 
tury worknianslii]), and cont.ains 
tlu* he'll e»f St. JLatrick, pre'seiited 
to the ehureh of Armagh by St. 
( ’eiluiijlKV. In the^ 5th century St. 
Patrick fouudrd the hi.shoiirie* and 
an .Augustiiiiaii mou.%stery, Avhiedi 
ultimately be'e’aiiie reiioAviied as 
a se*at eif learning. The* see lie*- 
eame an .arehhisheeprie in 1142, 
but a dis])Ute* as to its e*e?ele3sias- 
tie*al su])rem.acy w.'us not settled 
until the ]7tli century. Pop. (1901) 
7,588. 

Arma^nac, fonner sub prov,, 
France, m Guienne'. The dep). oi 
(lers coincide's Avith the ‘Comt^ 
erArmagmac’ pnipt'r, but in the 
14th and 15th e-enturies it ex- 
tenelcd beyond th.at limit. The 
capital was Audi, then Lectoure. 
It Avas united to the crown of 
France in IW. 
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Armagnacs, a nam(^ ^veii to a arc kept couatiuitly exercised in* Armed Neutrality* The 
body of Freiifh trfx)ps in the 15th working the range - finders and Armed Neutrality of the North- 

century, raised (1410) bv the Comte other instruments in the use of ern Powers — Russia, Denmark, 

d’Armagnac against the Duke of which they have l)et?n trained. Sweden, with Russia as control- 

Burgundy. They afterwards took Armansperg, Joseph Lunwia, ling memla^r- -was formed (1780). 
part iti tlie war against tlie Eng- Count von (17K7-1853), Bavarian and awserted the principles (1) 

fish, but later got out of control stat<?sman, b<)rn at Kiitzting in that neutral veasels shall freely 

andplundcre*! tnerountry, wlu^rt;- Lower Bavaria. Hj.s advanced navigate, to the extent of carry- 

upon they were ni(;knanied Ecor- lil><?riilism Immght him into con- ing goods belonging to the suo- 

chmru. Charles vii. of France tact with the Camarilla and the jtjcta of powers at war, provided 

sentalx>ut40,(XK) of them inan ex- Jesuits, and forced him into retin*- such go(xls are not contraband; 

pedition against Alsace (1442-4). ment(1831). He was president of (2) that no blockade shall be re- 

Soon uBer their n*turn they were the regency of (J recce (18311 5) and cognized unless there is a suffi- 

dislmnded. Chancellor of State (1835 -7). (iient Wockading force. Prussia 

ami Austria acoemted the prin- 
ciples in 1781. Britain refused 
this interpretatioTi of Ukaritime 
and commercial law. After 17^ 
when peace was made, the prin- 
ciples continuwl in suspense. In 
17113 Ixkth Russia and the United 
Stat(*s, by treaty with Britain, re- 
(jognized the right of seaitih over 
neutral vessels; hut in 1800, ow- 
ing to the diplomatic skill of Na- 
]X)leoT». th(' Armed Ntmtrality was 
revivtsl. It had a short life, ow- 
ing to the British Ixnnbirdment 
of Copenhagen and capture of the 
Danish fleet, and the assassina- 
tion of Czar Paul i. in March 
18^)1. 4’he questions, however. 
w« ‘re raised later, as in 1807 ; ana 
not till in the Declaration of 
J’aris, was a definitive settlement 
at int(.‘mati()nal law adopted, un- 
favourablti to Britain’s past con- 
tentions. Sec Wheaton’s Inter- 
witional Law (3rd. ed. 1889) and 
Hid, of the Law Nations (1845). 

Armenia (the Scriptural 
Mimii), a, country in the N.E. of 
Asia Minor, lx)iindi*d on the N. 
by Tn'bizond and Traiuscaucasia, 
on the s. by Kurdistan, and on 
the E. by the Caspian Sea. It 
consists of thnv sections: the w. 
(Krzerum and DiarWkir) Ixjlongs 
to Turkey, the N. (including the 
districts of Kars, Erivan, and 
Tiflis) to Russia, and the s.E. (the 

i >rov. of A?:crbaijaTi) to Pei’sia. 
<’or the most part consisting of 
tal)le-land, with an average eleva- 
tion of oyer 5,000 ft. (the culmi- 
nating point being Mount Ararat, 
1G,9<X1 ft., the meeting-place .of 
th(^ three divisions), it contains 
the heml -waters of tne Euphrates 
and Tigris, and of the Kura and 
its tributary tlie Aras. The s^lt 
lakes. Van in the Turkish divi- 
sion, Unnia in the Persian, and 
(rokcha in the Russian, are formed 
by deTkressions in the- plateau. 
Armament Major, in the Armatoles, warlike Christian The climate is varied, b<nng very 
British army an officer of the tribe.s of N. Greece; w^ho from cold in the highlands and oxeeqd- 

royal artillery who is placed in the fiftficnth century protected ingly warm in the lowlands, while 

charge of the armament and their southern neighl)oura from the plateau lands have severe 

storas of one or mort^ artillery the AUianians, S<?rvians, and winters and short, hot summers. 

sub-distriet.s, and who is tol<l off Turks. The .soil is generally fertile, pro- 
to the particular command of a Armature. Dynamo. duejng abundance of tobacm 

fort, or a group of guns, in man- Armed, in'heraldry said of the grain, cotton, and grapes: the 
ning the works for defencx;. He fiercer animals, and of birds of valley pasturage is good. Many 

IS responsible that all guns, am- prey, when their natural weapons minerals -ooppen .silver, lead, and 

munition, and stores are kept —teeth, claw.s, honis, etc. —are iron— are found. The Armenians 

in fighting order and ready for blazon^ of a particular colour or Caucasians, and speak a branch 

immcxliate u.se, and that theoffi- metal; also of the human figure, of the Aryan language* They nave 

cers and men under his ojiarge or parts thereof, when tn armour, long been noted for their enter- 
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priung commdhiltil spirit, aiul are- B.c. it was ^nquernl by Cyrus, tim most powerful monarch in 

to be Jouna m aJl the iurkish whose schtKjlfeUow, Ti^franes, was Asia; hut throuKh his rumicction 

possessioiis. The most mi por tan t the son of the defeated king of with his father-in-law, Mithri- 

townsaro Van, fcrivan, ^rzerum, Aninmia, and aftcTwards Ixstanm dates tlie Great, king of Tontus, 

iUidArabkir. in Armenia the Ar- thenationul hero. Traditicni hs^s he. fount I himself involved against 

moniaiu do not cxchukI one. mil- mue/li to siiy respecting this fig- Hoiiu* in tlie campaigns t^f Lucul- 

lioUi in Hussia there arc ahtjut lire, ascribing t<> him, amongst lus (h!) u.c. ) and I’ompiey, and at 

half aa many ; in ^sia Minor, out- other deeds, tlio overtlirow of tlu' tlu' conclusion of peat^ci, in (Mi n.c., 

side of Armenia, about 150, (XNJ; in Median emoire. The last (tin* Annt'nia was reduct'd to its former 

Kurope, mostly in lurkey, some fifty-ninth) king of this highly limits. His son Artavasth‘.s, for 

4^,000 ; and 111 lersuv, 40,000 ItJgt'udary d^'inisty was V^ihi, wluj trcaclit'rousdcalings with Antony, 

altogether about a little over was defeated by Alexandt'r the wasearrit*(lofrtt>Ht)tiie,andulti- 

2, 000, W. In their native couii- Grt'at in .‘128 lu*. J)uring thti maloly lieheadt'd by Cleopatra 

try they follow agricultural and sueetH'ding years, with the exeep- {!10 it.e.). In the following years 

pastoral occupations. They dress tion (»f a short-lived indeptMulenei' A niu'iiia suffered from the rival 

like the Turks, but instead of under Ardvates, Armenia vsiis schemes of l*arthia ainl Home to 

tho turban, wear a tall fur.ca]). ruled by governors appointisl by gain ])osst's.sion of the country. 

Carpets, shawls, rugs, and similar the Seleueidie. Whiui Antif>ehus In 11 i a Roman army under 
articles are woven ; and fruit, silk, the Great was defeated by S< ipio 'rrajan invadt'd Asia Minor, and 

and wiiU3 are prixlueed. Apart Afrieiums in 11)0 n.e., y'lariiwliis .Armenia, in eomfiany with other 

from the Armenians, the inhabit- (Zadriates) and Artaxias, tlu' states, was forced to do him 

ants consist of Kurds, Turks, governors in W. and K. Armenia homage. In 2.'^8 Chosroes tlu? 

Georgians, Jews, and Gypsies. resp<H*tiveIy, lussiTted tlu'ir in- (Jrt‘at was assassinati'd by one 

See Tozer’s Turkiak Armenia dependence, and founded new Anak, at the instigatioinif Htusia, 

(1881) ; Wark worth’s Not ea from a 
Diary in Asiatic Russia (181)8) ; 

Lynch’s Arvunia (2 vols. 11K)1); 

Bry ce’s Trausraucasia amt Ararat 
(4tli ed. 1890); Siipan, in rdrr~ 
nuiniCs Mittrilungcn (181)0); Ho- 
garth’.s The Nrartr Kast (ltK)2). 

H^istorih—T]}^ name Arnu'iiia 
first ajipears in the fitli century 
li.r. Previous to this, howtwt.'r, 
the country was known to the 
Asssyrians as Kairi r>r Urartu, 
the latter lieiiig identical with 
the Alaivnlians of Henxlotus and 
the Biblical Ararat; and, after 
the chief god Oluildis, the people 
were alst) called Chaldiui, a mime 
which is n<»t to lie confused with 
that of the Chaldajans. 'Po what 
racie this rwiople belonged, wheth(‘r 
to the llittites or to the Indo- 
Germans, is at pri'sent quite un- 
certain. Thc.'ir history extends 
from at least the 12th (jentnry to 
the second half of the 7th trentiiry 
B.O., when it eeasi's us suddenly 
as it Iwul begun. In all prob- 
ability this is due to the fact 
that the country was (iverrun by 

thegi^at Indo-Gennanic iniasion , i 

of barbarians, among whom the dynasties. Artaxias, whose re.ilm and the royal family, with the ex- 
ancestors of the present people wius by far tin* greater, may well (;eptioii of oru? son, was entirely 

would Ixj included. The original Ixi called the founder of tlu* Ar- exterminated. From this time 

home of the Armenians is there- menian kingdom. intimately onwards the country eaine undei 

fore unknown, and wliilst old Artaxias was taken prisoner by tlu? jiower (»f the Sassanids. lin- 

classical writers siipiKise it to Anti<K.'hus Kpijihanes i v., and datt's iii., son of Chosrex's, through 

have been Phrygia or Thessaly, the country again H*ll into tla* llie help of Rome, where ho hati 

modern critics have argued in hands of the Seleueida*. In tlu? Inn-n educated, {^seended the 

favour of Cilicia, or perhuiis even middle of tho 2nd century H.e. throiu' in 259. He Ix'gan his 

a district north of tho Black Sea. the Parthian Amoes vi. (Alithri- reign by pers(*euting the Clins- 

Armcnia, like Asia Minor in dates i.) S( 3 t iqxni the throne of rums; but on his eon version, by 

general, has never really had a .Armenia his brother Vala!-sa(;e.s Gregory the IJlummator (acc'ora- 

history of its own, its fortunes (Waghai’shag l.), w ho Ijeeuine the ing to tra< li turn a descendant of 

always having been closely linked founder of one of the greate.st Anak ), he used his energies on 

with those of the greater empires braii(;hes of the Arsaeid family. tlieir Ixihalf, with the result that 

of Media, Persia, Home, Byzan- His dynasty practically extended Armenia was the first country 

tium, and Turkey. The country from 149 ii.<\ to 428 a.d. Under to make ( hn.stiamty the state 

is called Haykli or Hava-staii, his gwmt- grandson, Tignines u. ndigion, and Gregory beeaino 

'After Havk, son of Thorgom (the (IK)-, 55 b.c.), Armenia at tamed tlu* known as the* historical founder 

Septuagiiit form of Togarmah), height of her power;, the rival of the Armenian Church. This 

Aon of .Tapheth: and the legendary (liatrict of W. Armenia w^as an* new ijolicy of rindatcs, though 

accounts of its early days, ns nexed, and the outlying smaller it led to friendship with Greece, 

.elated by the native historians, statfvs liecame vassals. Tigranfis involved the country in frequent 

ate CWrioUAly influenced bv the (with whom tradition has prob- (juarrels with iVrsia and Rome; 

Old Testament narrative. In 540 ably conf u.sed Tigranes i. ) liecame hnally, m AS/ a. d., the eastern 
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portion \va‘^ cock'd t(i tlio former 
(whem^e it received the name of 
PerdJirmcriia), whil st the latter an- 
nexed the western. Artjises (Ar- 
taxe-s) IV., last of the Arsacid dy- 
nasty, was removed in 42i)throifgh 
the machinations of thc^ Arjnenian 
nobles, and the country was takcj.i 
by the Persian kiiiK' B.ihram v., 
aiid until (il>2 was ruh^d by l*er- 
sian jfovernors [nifirzbufu), scwsiral 
of whom were actually of Arme- 
nian origin. This period is marked 
by internal anarchy, by the per- 
secution (»f the Christians, and by 
ever-reeurring insurrections, tliu 
most renr.irkable of whiitli wan 
that of Vartan, as recounted by 
tlie native historian Klisieus 
(triwis. Neumann, IS'V)). Mean- 
while the Armenian Ohureh, 
whieh ha I never iieeepted the 
decisions of the (>)imc;il of dial* 
codon ( 401 ), w'parated itself from 
the Orthodox Chureh in 4bl, and 
* named itself aftiT (rn'gijry tluj 
[llurninator. At tlie JSynod of 
Duin (bol ) the Armenian ealemlar 
was regulated, and a new era iii- 
trodueed, the first year beginning 
.j uly 1 1, .Tc*. Shortly after tlu^ in- 
vasion of Heraclins (1)24) Armenia 
gained Inn' first experience of 
the newly arisen Mohammedan 
powi'r, whos'.j hordes overran tho 
land in 0^7, and until Ho*) lield it 
in hmdagij. Under tho dynasty 
of the Pagratides ( Bagratides), a 
family (Maiming descent from an 
(exiled tfeavish ])riMc«.‘, Armenia 
n^coVea’ed some of her independ- 
ence; but on the assassination of 
Gagik in 107‘.)the country fell into 
the hands of the Byzantines on 
the one hand, and of the Seljuk 
Turks on the other. At this time, 
too, the rival dynasty of the Arts- 
runian family, who elaimed de- 
scent from the sons of Soiiiiacheril) 
(see 2 Kings 1!) : .‘17), and had held 
Vaslraragan ami thi' surrounding 
district, were .swallowetl up by 
Byzantium, and practically the 
whole ()f Armenia proper was 
in the hands of foreigners. The 
invasion of the Seljuk Turks, 
however, had driven out a num- 
ber of the inhabitants, who. 
crossing tlu^ Euphrates, founded 
s itflemmits on t^l(^ slopes of th(3 
Amanus and Taurus. Gere a 
dynasty was founded by Rliupe.i 
(Reuben), a relative of Gagik, 
whieh not only held sway over 
Cappadocia and N. Cilicia, but 
was eventually able to extend 
its borders to the Mediterranean. 
This kingdom of L.'sser Armenia 
became the last stronghold of 
Christianity in the East, and 
played no am vll part in the wars 
of the crusades. The kingdom 
allied itself with the invading 
Mongols against the Egyptian 
Mamluks; but when, in 130.5, 
the former adopted Islam, and 
the crusaders were no longer a 
wwer to aid, it wus cxpos^ to 
the vengeance of Egypt. Its 


last king, Leon (Levon) VI., of 
the house of Lusignan (Cyprus), 
was taken prisoner in 1375, and 
ultimattdy died in Paris (139.‘1). 
Lesser Armenia then became an 
Egyptian province. Thus Ar- 
menia slowly decayed. In 1004, 
the Persian Shah, Abbas, laid 
waste the land, and carritgl o!i 
40,000 of the inhabitants to Persia, 
where .some attem])t was iniwle t ) 
revive the national feeling. But 
Armenia ceased t(i hold any jiosi- 
tion as a nation, and its .siibsi'- 
(lueiit history belongs to that of 
'rurkey and Persia, and, as l egards 
the last ci'iitury, also of Jtussia. 
and 

Armenian language is to 1 m 3 kept 
(piito distinct from that of the pn?- 
Armeniau population of Urartu 
(see above), kno\yu to us from the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Van, 
wdiich have been deciphered by 


S.iyce [Jour, of the Royal Aaintin 
Sor., 18S2, 18:)3 1), The position 
of this language is still oliscure. 
Arimniiau itself belongs to tho 
lndo-(4ermanic family of lan- 
guages, and has frequently been 
assigned to tlu3 Iranian branch. 
This view, howeviir, is no longer 
held, and it is reitognized that 
the Persian elements, in common 
with feature.s of Persian religion 
and culture, \ver(3 borrowed by 
the Armenians in later historical 
ti mi s. I n fact, Armenian forms a 
more or loss independent hraneh 
of its own, but api)far.s to beinor(3 
I'lost'ly akin to the Kuro|)ean than 
to tho A.siatio representatives a 
circiimst inceth.at is in .substantial 
agreennmt with th(3 tluHiries re- 
siKH'ting the origin of the iKiople. 
The language is hard, rough, and 
remarkably ri(;h in consonants, eis- 
pecially in .sibilants. The accent 
IS on the last sy liable. Syntact ic- 
Jilly it IjNcars a close resemblance 
to cla.ssical Greek. It has no 
grammatical gendcT. The nouns 
have .seven cases (incUaling an in- 
strumental), and the adjective is 
decliiiotl like the noun. Tliere 
is neither dual nor superlative, 
'riiere are four conjugations, char- 
acterized by the vowels a, r, u, 
and {pas.sive) i. The ancient lan- 
guage still survives in tho (duirch 
and literature, but in popular 
usag«3 has lieen replacjod by sev- 
eral dialects, tho chief Ixnng tlie 
Western (Constantinople) .and tho 
Ea.stern (Tartary, Persia, India); 
the latter adheres more closely 
to the ancient language. The 
leading grammars are those of 
Anchor (Venire, 1810), M. Lauer 
(Vienna, 18G0), H. Petermann 
(Berlin, 1872), Carrifere (Paris, 
18831; for the modem dialects, 
E. Riggs (Constantinople, 1856) 
deals with the We.stem, and Peter- 
mann (Berlin, 1867) with that of 
Tiflis. To these may be added 
the works of Hanusz (Polish-Ar. ; 
Vienna, 1880) and Thomson (St. 
Petersburg, 1800). Among 


the various dictionaries, mention 
may be made of Bedrossian (Ar.- 
Eng, ; Venice, 1878-U), and Anoher 
ana Brand (Eng. - Ar. ; Venice, 
1868). Eor Armenian philology 
in general, the works of Lagarde 
(Arffientscke Studien^ Gottingen, 
1877), Fr. Muller, and HUbsch- 
mann should be consulted. 

Armenian literature begins with 
Mesrop (430 A.n.), who introduced 
an alphabet of thirty -six chara(3- 
ters, to which two more were 
added in the 12th century. It 
was probably reconstructed and 
elalxirated from .several sources, 
.some scliolars having argued in 
favour of a Greek origin, whilst 
others have derived it from tho 
Araimean, through the Pelilevi. 
Previous to Mesrop, at all twents, 
the 1‘ehlevi, Greek, fir Syriac al- 
phabet -ixirhaps even the lan- 
guage -was doubtless in use. To 
this Mesrop, and to Sahak (Isaac) 
Bartevatsi, is due tho Armenian 
version of the Bible which was 
made between 432 and 437. It is 
not certain whether it was based 
upon the Syriac or th(3 Greek 
alone ; it seems to ixmtain lx)th 
elements, and, in particular, has 
been carefully revised h.y the 
help of the Iioxaidar version of 
the* hatter. The l)e.st edition 
that by Zohrab (Veniee, 1805). 
Armenian literature is very 
largely theological, and contains 
many translations from the Greek 
and Syriac, chiefly nuule in the 
fith century. In a number of 
cases works have fortunately 
been thus preserved whioli are 
no longer e.xtant in their native 
langu.age; among these are the 
first ])art of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius, various writingvS of 
Pliilo, etc. (.see Wennijli, De Ver- 
Rionihn^, etc., Leipzig, lf^2). Tho 
historical works are numerous, 
hut, as regard.s tho early history 
of the country, contain much 
un.sound matter, and must bo 
used with caution. On the other 
hand, they frwpiently offer im- 
portant material relating to the 
.several peoples with whom Ar- 
menia came into contact (Per- 
sians, Byzantines, Turks, and 
Mongols), ^ and on this account 
are of considerable value. ^ Among 
the best -known historians are 
Agathangelos, secretary to Tiri- 
dates the Great, (xmtinued by 
Faustus of Byzantium ; Zenob, 
a pupil of Gregory the Illumi- 
nator: Moses of Choreii, styM 
the ‘Herodotus of Armenia,* in 
whose writings are embedded 
fw)mo fragments of the early 
literature previous to MesroD*s 
time. In the 7th century the 
chief names are John the Mami- 
kon, Seb^os (author of a history 
of the wars of Heraclius), and 
Ghevopd (Leontius), who wrote 
a history of tho Mohammedan 
invasions of 661-788. For the 
10th century, mention may be 
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msdie of John Catholicufi and 
Thomas Artsruni. Amontr tlie 
biographical works, the l3est are 
Korium’s Life of Mesrop (Ger. 
by Welte, IWl), and the Life of 
Senen the Greats by Mesrop the 
priest. Armenian folk-lore has 
always been rich in epic and 
legendary poems of very ancient 
date ; , but the introduction of 
Christianity in particular, if it 
did not lead to their suppression, 
at all events afforded no encour- 
agement to their preservation in 
writing. A number of thtmi have 
been recently published in the 
Theologuch Qjimrtalschri/\ vol. 
Ixxvi.. 181)4 (Tubingen). Of the 
sacred poets, the best known is 
Nerses Alaietsi, called Shnorhali 
(1102^73). Among the more gen- 
eral literature are the fables of 
Vartan (ed. Saint Martin ; Paris. 
18^) and the astronomical and 
mathematical works of Ananias 
of 8hirak {7th century). In the 
18th century Armenian literature 
received a noteworthy .stimulus by 
the erection of printing-presses 
at^Amsteniam, Moscow', Smyrna, 
Vienna, etc., and in<ire esm^cially 
by the foundation of tne Ar- 
menian Mekhitarist monks at 
San Lazzaro, Venice. Among the 
notable works printed by this corn- 
muni ty are the Hi ntory (y' A rmeni a, 
by Michael Chamchian (Eiig. by 
J. Avdall ; Calcutta, 1827), and its 
Antiquities ami Archoologu^ by 
Lucas Intshitshean (18110), For 
fuller surveys of Armenian bibli- 
ography, SCO the related works by 
Neumann (Leipzig, 1836); 8oinal 
(Venice, 1825, 1829); Langlois 
(Pari.s, 1867-9) ; Patcanian, Me- 
langes Asiatiques, iv. (I860), and 
sketch of the literature (Russ. : 
St. Petersburg, 1880); Dulaurior 
(Venice, 1894). For the history 
of Armenia in general, see the 
writings by the Armenian scholars 
already named, to which add M. 
Brosset (St. Petersburg, 1874-6), 
Gatteyrias (Paris, 1883). and Fr. 
Murad’s recent contribution to 
Armenian history and literature, 
Ararat und Masts (Heidelberg, 
1901), in which numerous bib- 
liographical references will ]jo 
found. 

Armenian Atrocities. With- 
in the last twenty ye^rs the juxta- 
position of turbulent and bitterly 
hostile Mohammedans and Ar- 
menians in the Turkish empire, 
especially in Asia Minor, has re- 
sulted in the continued persecu- 
tion and brutal massacre of the 
latter. In 1885 a revolutionary 
propaganda on the Nihilist plan 
commence among the Armenians 
of Turkish Armenia, but it was 
easily suppressed. In the summer 
of there was a recrudescence 
of the propaganda, and the Kurds, 
the national police, were ordered 
to raid the mountain districts. 
Regular Turkish troops were sent 
to their assistance, and in August 
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1894 there was a terrible slaughter 
at Sassun, which roused deep in- 
dignation throughout Euroin*. J n 
Novemixir of the same year a 
Turkish commission of inquiry, 
accompanied by the consular 
delegates t»f Britain, France, and 
Russia, woH sent to Armenia. 
This commission took evidencj*, 
w’hich showed that there was 
no justification for the barbarity 
practised by the authorities ; 
neverthelcs.s tlie ma.s.sacrcs con- 
tinued. The three i)owera them 
pressed the Sultan for adminis- 
trative reforms, especially i!i the 
vilayets of Erzerum, Van, Bitlis, 
Sivius, Maniuret-el-Aziz, and Diar- 
Ijekir; Imt the Porte met the di‘- 
mand in the traditional 'J'urkisli 
manner with delays and coimt(‘r- 
projKKsals, and the Sultan deco- 
rated^ the officials concerned in 
the Sassun niassacTc*. On May 
11, 189.5, a eomplicab^d sclienn^ 
reforms W'jus presented to tlie 
Porte, and w^as accepted in Nov- 
emlxT of the samcj year. Mean- 
while disturlMincoA continued, und 
niassacre after massacre took pla(*e 
in qui(!k succession until Jan. 1, 
18iKi. Intervention wa8propos«‘d, 
but Russia would not agrt‘e to 
(iOtTcion, and Britain rt'fused to 
.‘u^t alone. In the summer 
189() there were massacres at Van, 
Fgin, and Niksar. Entinj vil- 
lages were desolatt‘d, and plague ‘ 
and famine attacked thos(‘ whom 
the sword had spaix'd. J n ^Vugust 
189(3 the Armen i.ans of Constanti- 
nople seized the Ottoui.an Bank, 
to call attention to their desertion 
by the powers. In retaliation 
a Turkish mob, instigated b.y 
the government, mas.sacred some 
seven or eight thousand Gregorian 
Armenians, No reparation cfmid 
be demanded for this ruitragc, 
inasmuch as it arose out of the 
riotous conduct of the Armenian 
revolutionists. Since 18!K> tbf‘ 
niassiwjrcs have been sporadic, 
and the Armenians are still at 
the mercy of their Mohammedan 
rulers. It is estimated that (ex- 
cluding the slaughter at Constan- 
tinople) from twenty to fifty 
thousand men, woimm, and chil- 
dren have been put to death, and 
the destruction of projierty has 
lieen enormous. Efforts to rel if; v(‘ 
the destitute widtiwsand orjihans 
of the slain have lieen made by 
Britain and the United States, 
and, though opposed by the Turk- 
ish authorities, have met wdth 
some success. Kurdish outrages 
occurred again in 1904, and were 
the subject of questions in the 
British Parliament. See J. 
Bryce’s Case for the Armenians 
(1^) ; Green’s The Armenian 
Crisis (1^); Lepsius’s Armenia 
and Europe (1897) ; MacColl’s Eng- 
land's Responsibilitg (1895), and 
Sultfin and Po?/vrs (1896). Corre- 
Hwndonce— .4.smfic Province of 
Turkey (1895), gov. pub.; Turkey, 
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No. T. Parts i. and n. give the 
proceedings of the commission of 
the ])ow'era to imiuire into the 
ma^sa^iies. also sptwh by 

Loid Rosebery, and articles in 
Niuctffutk i^mtnry (vol. xl., pp. 
6, ^>4 -680), Contemporary Review 
(.Jan. and Feb. 1897), and New 
Review (vol. ix., pp. 201 210, 4.^- 
465, 618 654). 

Armenian Church, the oldest 
of all national eburehes. It owes 
its found.'ition traditionally to St. 
Bartliolomew, liistorically to St. 
Gregory the jllumin.ator, in A.D. 
276. Th(^ Armenian state was 
the first formally to adopt CJiris- 
ti/inity as the religkai of tlie state. 
iUter resolutely nnposing the 
Xestorian heresies, trie Armenian 
Church embraced the doctrines of 
Eutyclu'S (Eutyebianisra), hold- 
ing, against the Council of Chal- 
eedon (451), th.at Christ possessed 
but cun* nature, the divine the 
final .sejiaration ft'om other East- 
ern elm relies on this point oc- 
curring in .5.54. 'J'he Armenians 
gradually formulated a systiun of 
theology differing from th.at of 
the other Eastern ehui'clu'S, while 
their liturgy remaineJ practically 
th(‘- same. In baptism they con- 
sidered it necc'ssary to .sprinkle 
and to (lip, thna* times each, and 
to ('(Jiijoin eonfirmatloiMvitli )mp- 
tism.^ Jn the eeh'biation of the 
liords SupjHT pure wiiK' and 
h*a veiled bre.ad must be us(*d. Ex- 
treiiK* uiietiori must fie given only 
to eec]esiastic.H, and that afb'r 
(l«*ath. Tli»\v worshipped the 
saints, but did not ln'lit've in 
purgatory. 

In 1439 certain fmoign mem- 
Ih'I's, (\s)i(‘cially those in (Vuistan- 
tinople, iiu‘t tiio overtures of thc^ 
Pope for reuniqu in so far as to 
gi^(* iijj belief in the oik* nature 
of Christ. There witc thus in- 
troduced two sects in the chureh 
- the iSchisimdit's, w ho .acUu'red 
to the tiaflitifJiial beliefs; and 
tlu' Calh(/lies, wfio gave up tlie 
Moiiopliysite heresy. From their 
g(*ographieal jiusition, the Ar- 
menian (’hrisliaiis have lornethe 
firunt of cruel and incessant 
Mohammedan per.seeution, evmi 
as r(*c;eiitlv as 189r>-6. The la'a^l 
(jf the (Scliismatic) chureh i.s the 
Katholikos of tlie Etehmiadzin 
inoua.stery near Erivan, under 
whom are the patriarchs of Jeru- 
salem and Constant inoph*. S(*e 
Tozer’s The Church and the East- 
ern Empire 

Armenti^res, tn., dep. Nord, 
France, on river Lys, 10 m. N.w'. 
of Lille, close to the Belgian fnm- 
tier; largely manufactures cloth 
and table limm. Occupied by the 
English in 1339 ; captured by the 
French in 1668. Pop. (1901)29,401. 

Armes Parlantes, in heraldry 
the term applied to such armorial 
devices as a pun on the lx*an;‘rR 
name or attributes. Also called 
rebuSes. 
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Armfeltf Gustaf Mauritz 
(1757-1814)» Swedish statesman; 
distinguished himself in the Dan- 
nil war of 1788 and the Russian 
war of 1788-l)(), and was the »8vml- 
ish pleni pottui tiary at the Con- 
gress of V ariilti ( 1 7110). Being sent 
as anibassiidor to Naples, he 
plotted against the Swedish gov- 
ommemt, for whieh h(j was eon- 
denmed to death in absence ; but 
on Gustavus iv. attaining his 
majority, Annfelt returned to 
Sweden. Tn 1805-7 lie successfully 
commanded the Bwedish troops 
in Pomerania. His support of the 
claims of Gustavus iv.\s son to tin; 
throne causeid liis arrest, and in 
1811 he was banished. Tlumct^forth 
he became a Russian subject, and 
Alexander I. made him governor- 
general of Finland in 1812 18. He 
encouraged the Czar to resist 
Napoleon t„ and drew up for him 
the plan of the Russian campaign 
of 1812. Sec- K. Tegn^r’s 
Manriti Arm/Ht {2nded. 1888-01) ; 
Inginan’s (t. Af. Armfrit (1000). 

Arm Ida, in Tassos Jcrumlvm 
Deliverofl^ an eiK'hantress, wfs) 
by means of a magical girdhi at- 
tempt(xi to seduce crfisjulers 
from their vows to di'liver .huu- 
salem from the Saracens. Over- 
coifieljy a Cluistian talisman, and 
comjuered by Riualdo, sheturm^l 
Christian, adopting llinaldo as 
her knight. Th(*> story has bccui 
made the subject of ojieras liy 
Gluck (1777) and Rossini (1818). 

ArmHlary Sphere is an instru- 
ment formed by a combination of 
several rings, showing tlie relative 
ixisitions of thi? imaginary circles 
of the celestial concave to whic*h 
astronomi'rs refer the situations of 
tlic sun, moon, and plam^ts. The 
zodiac, or Ixdt of the .sky in which 
the movennents of the greatt*r 
planets take place, the e<jiiiruM- 
tial circle, the trojiics of ("aricer 
and Capricorn, the UKU’iilian and 
horizon, an? represented, with tlie 
earth as centre. The instrument, 
by whose aid astronomical jirob- 
lems could be .solved, has been 
supei-seded by the c('l(*stial globe. 

Armjiiius (18 ii.r.-lO* .a.d.) 
served in the (Tcrman auxiliary 
troops with tlu; Roman army. 
When Varus, the Houiaii gov- 
ernor, aroused the (merman trilw's 
by his Hxa(!tions, Arniinius se- 
cretly raiscxl the country against 
him, cut off his outlyiu»< forces, 
and annihilated his main army 
in the Teutoburger Wald. Tlu^ 
disaster caused great consterna- 
tion at Rome. Ti berius hxl a force 
to the Rhine, which again Ixjcame 
the Roman frontier. From 14 to 
17 A.D. Gerraanicua fought with 
varying ftucce>ss against Arminius, 
but was recalled by Tiberius iu 17. 
On the ground of seeking abso- 
lute power over his countrymen, 
he was slain by his relatives. See 
Tacitus’s AmuUs : Merivalo’s Ro- 
mam under the Empire (1853^2). 


Arminius, Jacobus (1560-1609), 
whose proper name was Harmen- 
sen, founder of Arminianism, was 
born at Oudewater, 8. Holland. 
He joined the ministry at Amster- 
dam (1588), and became a leading 
theologian and preacher. He was 
invited (1580) to refute the attack 
of Ooiirnhert on the extreme 
predestinarianisni in the Nether- 
lands; but abandoned the task, 
convincetl of the untenablene.ss 
of either the higher or lower pre- 
destination. He then successfully 
(lefended ]iim.siilf Ix'fore the eccle- 
siasti<;al courts. In spite of the 
opposition of Gomarus of Leyden, 
whom he defeatcxl in argument, 
he succeeded Junius in the uni- 
v(.*r.sity (1U(*3). Gomarus next tra- 
duced him as a Papist, a l*elagian, 
and a ‘ Coornherter ; * whereupon 
lu^ was proscrilxxl by the chu'gy, 
and his students were subjected 
to p(*rsecution, although the 
8tates-general reporttnl that he 
taught nothing but what could 
1)C tolerated. Prostrated by ixu- 
si'ciition, Arminius died at L(iy- 
dcu. Armiinanism is the antith- 
esis to Oalviniain. ft maintains 
that in rasiH^ct of resfKnisibility, 
guilt, and ijenalty, there must Imj 
a free and unpredestined will. It 
gav(^ ns(i subse,(iuenlly to the Re- 
monstrant Church of the Nether- 
lands, and leit traces of its intlu- 
tuice upon the Cliurchof England, 
Anniniuss fForkn w(‘r(5 translated 
into Englisli by James Nichols 
(1825 75).' See Brandt’s /w/c o/ 
An/Huiu.s (1724); Eng. trans. 
(ruthrie (1R^)4). 

Armistice. Agreements for 
the temiponary ce.s.'ation of hos- 
tilities are (according to hTall's 
Int( niational Law) called suspen- 
sions of .ai’ms when th(‘y are made 
for jjassing and merely military 
ends, and taki; effect f<u* a short 
tiiiK* and within a limitcsl spac(*. 
Wlicn concluded for a longer term, 
especially if they extend to tln> 
whole or a large part of the lx*l- 
ligerents’ forc(*s, or liave a politi- 
cal olijcot, they are known as 
annistice.s or truces. 

Armisticio, territory of V^;ne- 
zuela(area, 7,(>40sq. m.)on thes. w., 
including the'- country of the Up- 
IKU’ Apureand its trilmtarics, and 
.stretching w. to the Tacihira R. 

Armitagc, Edward (1817 116), 
a historical and munil painter, 
born in London. He* was a pui)il 
(18.86) of Paul Delaroche, to whom 
he gave assistance in the cele- 
brated Hcmicyde in the Ecolo des 
Beaux Arts. For many years from 
1842 he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and elsewhere. Tn 1848 
and following years be won three 
prizes for frescoes for the Hou.ses 
of Parliament, the subjects being 
The Landing gf Camr (1843), The 
Spirit nf Religion (1845), and The 
Battle of Meeanee. (1847)- as an oil 
picture now at St. James’s.Palace, 
A visit to the Crimea in 1855 led 


Atmovr 

to his painting The Ouarde at 
Jnkermann and^l Cavalry Attdek 
at BaUtklava, He also painted a 
6ne series of frescoes for Bt. 
John’s (K.C. ) Church in Islington. 
He was elected an A.B.A. in 1867, 
an R.A. in 1872, and in 1875 was 
appointed lecturer on painting to 
the Royal Academy ; in 1883 he 
published Lecturee on Painting^ 

Armitage, Thomas Khodks 
(1824^90), English physician, bom 
in Sussex ; practised in London. 
Failing sight oomi^elled him to 
retire m IWM), and ho devoted the 
rest of his life, and his means, 
to the interests of the blind. 
He brought the Braille system 
into general use in England, ,re- 
organized the Indigent Blind 
Visiting Society, and founded 
the llritish ana Foreign Blind 
Association. The Royal Normal 
(k)llege was established Mar. 1, 
1872, by Dr. Armitage, the Duke 
of Westminster, and others. 

Armley,tnahip. in the pari. W. 
of Leeds, W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
2 m. N.w. of Lt3cdH and on river 
.\ire. Several wcxilleu mills. 

Armorial Bearings, the gen- 
eric tt^rrn for insignia treated of 
in heraldry : strictly, those borne 
on the shield. 

Armorica, div. of pre-Roman 
Gaul, idemtified with Brittany, 
and inhabitwl by the ArraoiTci. 
During the Roman occupation 
it comprised the whole of the 
country N. of the Loire. After 
the German inv.ision the ‘tractus 
Armoricanus’ liecame a sort of 
federal republic, until annexed 
to the French crown by Clovis 
about 500 A.D. Btxi Brittany. 

Armour, strictly, garments of 
d(}fc*nce, but also applied to weap- 
ons. Previous to the discovery 
of metal, weapons and hunting- 
gear must consisted of chibs, 
axes of stoni\ and flint arrow- 
heads. Axe-heads of many differ- 
ent kinds of stone and of a great 
variety of shapes and sizes are 
very characteristic implements of 
the earliest period, tn addition 
to spear-heads and arniw-heads 
of exquisitely finished workman- 
ship in flint, the art of fabricating 
weapons in this material reached 
its highest ixiint in the knife- 
daggers, which, especially those 
of Scandinavian origin, display 
on their edges what is technifjally 
known as ‘ ripplo-flaking.’ 

With the use of bronze the va^ 
riety of weapons increased, in the 
form of axes, daggers, swords, and 
shields. The earliest form, of 
bronze dagger is a thin, knifelike 
blade about six inches long, broad 
at the hilt, and fastened to the 
handle by large rivets of bronze. 
The leaf-shaped sword, found all 
over Europe, was oast with the 
handle-plate in one piece, and 
was without a guard. Scandi- 
navian brrmze swords arq longer 
than British. A narrow rapier* 
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shaped variety occurs frequently 
in Ireland. 8i)ear“hea(ls of bronste 
are chiefty leaf-shajM^l, though 
barbed examples have Ix'en found. 
The shields of the Bronze Ajfe 
\v6re circular* with (concentric 
rid^ and rows of studs* and the 
handle was fixed beneath the boss. 
In Central Euroix* tlui Early Iron 
Age piTjduccd swords of iron 
formed in exact imitation of the 
leaf-shap(^d sword of the pKwious 
ago. The H.en )ic Age i n G rbtHxc is 
characterized by a bronze sword, 
double-edginl, lonj^ and shari), 
having gold or silvt'r studs set 
in the hilt and seal>bard ; and 
its defensive armour cijnsisted 
of helmet, cuinuss, gmiv(‘s, and 
flhield, all of bronze. In the(‘ar- 
liest Egyptian in^riod the archers 
Avcre providtxl with arrows mtide 
of a reed tipped with bronze. 
Their swordsmen carried straight, 
doublo*t»clged weapons of bionzc, 
tapering from hilt to point. Th(*ir 
shields were of ix'culiar form, 
round-headed bnt s(iuait^ Ix'low, 
and the spears used at this time 
were fitted with bionze leaf-shaped 
heads. The armour of the Etrus- 
cans was, in the main, similar to 
that of the Greeks. 

About the 1st century u.('. tlu? 
Romans used two varieties of 
sword - the short, (hnible-edged 
ijladimy and the long, singh^-edged 
siKitka, But of all the wcnipons 
carricid by ilui Romans the iiKwt 
characteristi(^ was the pihiin, a 
wooden shaft fitted with a stout 
iron head n^senibling tlie mod(Tn 
pike.. It could either 1 x 3 Imrled, 
javelin-wise, or used likt^ a bay- 
onet, as well as to ward off swoixl- 
stroktis. On the Trajan Column 
there an^ shown two varieties of 
shield -one oblong, rectangular* 
and highly exmvex; th«.* othc‘r oval 
and flattened, the latter IxMiig 
borne by kniglite. During the 
Merovingian jx^riod (4r)()--7()<) A.n.) 
the francisra or battle-ax*' was 
the characteristic wea^x^n. T t was 
hurled with umsrring aim at an 
antagonist. The Fninkisli urif/on 
was a development of the Roman 
pilum. 

Nearer the fjeriod prior to the 
Norman conquest, most w'(;apoiis 
were of iron, consisting of broad- 
swords with or without guanls, 
and the curved blade called in 
A.S. sear, with sheaths of w(K)d or 
leather. The longbow l)ecame of 
great importance, and macc-heads 
of iron and bronze were much in 
vogue. The shield, oval or circular, 
was of wood covered with leather, 
and had a higKconical boss. Body 
armour consisted chiefly of the 
hymie (chain -mail), the lorica, 
and crested helmets. For two 
centuries after the conquest our 
principal authorities are the royal 
and baronial seals, in one of which 
Mexander i. of Scotland is de- 
picted wearing hauberk and tunic, 
and bearing a lance and kite- 


shaped shield. A Norman knight 
was clad in hose of mail, steel 
knee-caps, a byniie, gambtwon, 
and helmet, and Ixire two swords, 
dagger, spear, and sbi(;ld. A rcluuy 
was encourjiged in England by 
statute. The crosslxnv, at first pn >- 
hibited by pajxal dm-tx;, came into 
use towards the close of the 12th 


the dagger or min^ricorde, horse 
caparisons, and bunner.sof display. 
With the advent of gunixjwder in 
tlu^ 14th (xnitury, the use of body 
armour naturally decreasc^d, chain- 
mail haulierks being discontinued. 
Leutla'r and whalefone were much 
used ill addition to metals in the 
manufai^ture of ollx)W - guards, 



Specimens of the Arnhour and Wat pom ui use in 
byoone datjK. 

1 KuiiUit with lauec, eaily Ittth contury. V5. CroBhlwN^ \vlinll»i.-s. i:»th century. 8, Crom- 
wellian trooper. 4-9. Scottish anuB-(4| Lochalter ft.\e. i.'w or Bliiel<l, («) br<*deword. 

(7) two’hiiiuled claymore, iSj utecl pietol, \9) dirks 


century. With the 13th century 
we have fresh information in the 
knightly effigies which are ex- 
tant. Archers and croa.sbow'men 
increased ; and the varieties of 
armour, w^eapona, and decorations 
largely multiplied, including hoods 
of chain-mail, greaves of metal 
or of cuir bouillh banded armour, 


gauntlets, knee-pieces, and soller- 
ftts (anni^d shoes). From the 14th 
to the Ifith century Scottish High- 
land armour attained distinction 
bv the fine interlaced-work carving 
of dirk handles, the iron-handled 
circular shields of wood and leather 
decorated with brass studs, the 
richly-carved powder-horns, ste^l 
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pistols of fme workmanship, the 
Jedburgh staff, the Lochabtjr axe, 
and the claymore. 8ee Ducange, 
Froissart, Hefner, in Archmlo^jia, 
Jlccherches Hidoriquc», and Du 
Hommerard’s Ta» ArU an Moym- 
Aoe{\^ 4<)), Brett, Anvimt Arinii 
and Armour (illus, 189-1). 

AriUourt Naval. The introduc- 
tion of armour for ironclads was 
the result of the invention of shell 
fire. Apart from some exrx'ri- 
mental craft never tried in war- 
fare, the first armoured vessels 
were built in 1854-G in France, 
for the ^uri.K>se of attacking the 
Russian shore batteries in the 
Black Sea. At almost the sivme 
time several armoured iron Hoat- 
ini{ batteries of similar type w(*ro 
built in England, the earliest Ixiiiig 
the Trusty, Tkumlrr, (il/attmi, and 
Meteor, None of these were .sea- 
going vessels in the ortlinary sense 
of the term ; but soon afterwards 
M. Dupuy do LAme, in France, 


armour 6 in. thick; in 18G8 the 
Hercules^ with 9 in. ; and in 1871 
the Devastation, with 12 in. So the 
increase went on, until the Inflex- 
ible, launched in 187G, bore some 
armour which was as much aa 24 
in. thick. It had already liecome 
n(ice.s.sary to l(K)k for armour offer- 
ing greater resistance than mere 
iron, as it was obvious that no 
vessel could carry much armour of 
such exti*tune weight. The difti- 
cult.y was met to .some extent by 
providing armour which, though 
still mainly of iron, had a steel 
face. This ‘(;omij()und’ armour, 
whi(;h w,%s applied in certain jKj.si- 
tions to the Inflexible, marks the 
beginning of the compl(‘te super- 
ac.s8ion of iron by .steel. Nearly 
all battleships built between 1880 
and IHfKJ had ‘ comiKnmd ’ armour ; 
but this th(*n gave way gradually 
to armour eomixisfid throughout 
of steel, the natural resisting 
qualiti(‘s of which were later im- 




Posiliou of Armour on II.M.S, 'Majestic,' 

I, Cross 8Prt ion ; 2, lungitudiiml boctioii ; pinii. 

(Thu hliuk lino hhuwij tins iirotootivc ai'iuoiir.) 


designed and built tln^ sea-going 
armoured frigate (I hire, whi(;h 
Ix'gan a new i-ra in naval (.’on- 
striK-'tion. The British Admiralty 
followed in May hSTiU, by laying 
down th(* liu’gt; armoured ship 
Warrior, which w.as launched in 
Decemlier lH(ii). A somewhat simi- 
lar vt*Hsi*l, the Black Prince, was 
launched in 18G1. For the sake of 
ecotiomy, the Fnuich framed the 
Oloire of wood and plat('d her with 
iron. The Warrior and the Black 
Prince were built of as well as 
armoured with iron ; and although, 
for some years later, it was the 
practice in England a»s well as 
abroaf.1 to armour wocxlcn sliips, 
tlfc aujKirior .strength and lasting 
qualities of iron ones somi drove 
wood, as a constructive material, 
from the field. Against the guns 
of the Warrior's day her Ah in. of 
iron armour with 18 in. of teak 
backing and J in. interior iron skin 
were proof. A.s guns grew more 
jxiwerful, 51 in. armour, such as 
was carried by British ships of the 
Ayimourt class, came in. In 1865 
the was launched, with 


rnensely improved by the temper- 
ing pr(Htess known as HarveyiKing 
(si*e ll.^uvEY Bteel), and by the 
mixture with the steel of small 
])rop(irtions of othiT metals, and 
notalily of nickel. The latest and 
lM\st is known as Krupp armour. 
The m?cessary thickne.ss has then;- 
fore decreased, and instead of the 
24 ill. of wrought-iron armour used 
on tht 3 Inflexible, from 12 to 14 in. 
of Harvey nickel steel, or (!ven 
Ifjss of Ivnipp armour, has b<*en 
found to be far more efficacious, 
in spite of the greatly inrr(>a.sp(l 
IK)wer of guns. Indeed, at the 
end of the 19th century, the major 
part of the armour of most new 
liattleshiTis was not more than 0 to 
9 in. thick. In the earlier typo of 
ships it was thought necessary to 
protect only the battery with thick 
armour, the sides of the .ship being 
merely cas(jd. The transition stage 
was marked by partial protection 
of the battery (turret, barbettes, 
and armoured casemate.s for sepa- 
rate guns), and by partial protec- 
tion of the sides. Ijater develop- 
ments are characterized by the 


entire pn)t(.*ctiqn of the battery, 
and by protection of about two- 
thirds of the water-line, with thick 
armoured bulkheads joining the 
cmls of the side armour, ana with 
a curved steel deck rising from 
a little below the water-line to a 
little above it. The ‘protective 
deck,’ however, which is now uni- 
versally applied to large cruisers 
as well us to battleships, was in- 
troduced ill some vessels as early 
a.H about 1872. The development 
of armour for warships marks, in 
its various .stage.s, the course of 
the long struggle between artil- 
lery and artificml protection, and 
sliould, of com>e, be studied in 
cimnectiou with it. See Very’s 

Navies of the World Construe^ 

tion, etc. (1880); Orde Browne’s 
‘ Pre.sent Position of British and 
Foreign Armour’ (in United Serv- 
ice Mag,, 1891) ; papers on armour 
in successive issui?B of Braasey’s 
Naval Annual : (lencral Informa- 
tion Series of U.S. Navy Depart-- 
meiit, csncciully v. p. li39, vi. p. 
822, X. ch. vi., XI. cii. vi. ; Notes 
on Naval Progress (Navy Dep., 
W.'i.shington) ; and Proeeedmgs oi 
H . S. N aval 1 nsti tu te. 

Armour, Philip Dankokth 
(1832-1901), American merchant 
and philantlirojust, born at Stock- 
bridge, N.Y. In 1803 he founded 
Armour, Plank inton, and Co., 
which, as Armour and (k)., he- 
came tht‘ most exten.sive pork- 
packing business in the world. 
Bemarkablc for biisine.s8 acumen 
and dircctivt‘ ability, he was no 
less (iistinguislu'd for his bene- 
factions. lie founded the ArmouF 
Institute of Technology and the 
Armour Mis.sion in Chicago, with 
endowments amounting to two 
and a half million dollars. 

Armoured Trains. See 

Trains, Armoered. 

Armourer, in medicTeval times 
a maker of armour ; now a skilled 
artificer employed (1) in each troop 
of cavalry or comiiany of infantry 
of the army, and (2) in each ship 
(»f the navy, to see that the rifles, 
bayonets, etc,, are kept in pitiper 
rcimir. 

Armourer - Sergeants. Can- 
didates for enlistment in ,the 
armourer section of the British 
Army Ordnance Corps are se- 
lected from the trained workmen 
of the Royal Small Arms Factory 
at Birmingham. The men are 
taken on probation as privates for 
three months, and, if found sat- 
isfactory, arc then promoted to 
the rank of sergeant. Armourer- 
sergeants are attached either to 
a unit or to a circuit which com- 
prises the stations of a number 
of units. Their duties are to ex- 
amine and repair all small arms 
and machine gun.<l of the troofia, 
and to make good minor defects 
in the metal work of accoutre- 
ments and other equipment. 

Armpit, See Axilla. 
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Arms* a general name given 
to portable weapons of offence. 
Modem arms are classed os fire* 
arms, and those wielded at close 
quarters with a cut or thrust. The 
modem rifle, carbine, and revolver 
used by the European powers 
differ only in slight iKjints of de- 
tail, and there is i)ut little choice 
between them as effocttive weap- 
ons. The Lee-Enfield rifle is a 
breech-loader on the l)olt system, 
with a detachable magazim? for 
ten cartridges. The barrel is mafic? 
of steel, and lias five grooves with 
twist towards the left of one 
turn in thirty - three, the back 
port being cased in wowl to pro- 
tect the hand from the heating 
of the barrel. The charge is 3U 
grains of cordite, by me^ins of 
which an elongated bullet weigh- 
ing 215 grains is discharged with 
a velocity of ^000 ft, isjr second. 
The bayonet is double-edged, and 
makes the effective thrusting 
length of the rifle a little over five 
fe6t^ The carbine used by cav- 
alry is simply a shcjrt rifle with a 
smaller maga/Jno, being a weapon 
lighter and more suitable to a 
mounted man. The mcxlern tcTid- 
c?ncy apjMiars to bo to redufio the 
Icmgth of the ordinary iufantrv 
rifle and make it available for all 
'ier vices, while for purely infantry 
purpose's a Icmgtliy sword-bayoneb 
may bf? attachc^d when wanted. 
The cylinder of a revolver is usu- 
ally chamb(?red to hold six car- 
tridges, The calibre of the liarrel 
is larger than that of a rifle, as 
the weapon is only used at short 
I’anges, and it is nciecjssary to haA^e 
thiii bullet of a >^eight that will 
not only wound a man, but stop 
him frf)m cltjsiug. Of the ancicuit 
and mediieval wea])ona in use 
Isiforo the introduction of gun- 
IJC)wdcr— such as tlie sword, pike, 
mace, javelin, axe, etc.— there; only 
remain the various types of bayo- 
net, sword, and lance, Th<; oi^i- 
na^ sword or sabn? lias a blade 
of fine steel, and is adapted both 
for cutting and thrusting. The 
British cavalry sword has a blade 
of ^ in., and with its hand-guard 
weighs 2 lbs. The Onental sabre 
or scimitar and the naval cutlass 
are short weapons with a broad 
curved blade adapted for cutting 
only. On the other hand, the 
sword blade, when straigljt and 
narrow, is called a rapier, and is 
used only for tlirusting. Tlie ord i - 
yiary sword of an infantry officer 
IS of tlie rapier type, but is iis€h 1 
more as a badge of authority tha^i 
as a, weapon of offence. In the S. 
African campaign the dismounted 
officers carried carbines or rifles 
.instead p( swords, in order to 
avoid Mtiig singled out for special 
attention by the enemy’s riflemen. 
The lance used by cavalry haa a 
shaft of bamboo or ash, with r. 
he^^ and shoe of steel. The 
Bntish lance is 9 ft. long, and 


weighs about 4 lbs. There has the Sword (1884); Hutton’s Cold 
always been a controversy about Steel: Treatise on the Sabre 
the rosix*ctive merits of sword Treatise on Service Ordinance 
and lance at close quarters. Tin; (ItlOn); and Maindron’s T/es 
g(xxl iKiints of each weaixm are (lllOO) ; also Gerrare’s Bibliog. qf 
perhaps bt^it utilized in the exist- Guns and Shootmg (1890). 
mg system of arming front-rank Arms, Coat of, the liearings on 
men with the lanoo, while the n;- an individual shield. Originally 
mainder of a squadron trust to embroidered on the surcoa^; hence 
their swords. 8ee Guns and the name. See Hev.aldrv, 
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Kifuk ; also Williamson’s Knai nrs Armstead, Henry Hugh (lfQ8), 

qf War Grocner’.s >SVjV»rr English scuii)tor; educated at 

of Gunner 1/ (1841); .T(*rvis’s Onr tlie Royal Aeadeiiiy under Pro- 

Enoines of War (1859) ; Tiumant’s fessors Bail(*y, Leigh, and Carey ; 

Story qf the Gum KqwmuK' Ixcame r.a. in 1870; modelled 

ton’s Artillery Machines (1881); several of the allegorical groups on 

(Trfx?ner^s The Gun and its Devel- the south and east sides or the 

opment (1881 ; 7th (k 1. 1899) ; Hart- liase of the Albert Memorial, Ken- 

lett’s Some Weapons of War (188:^ ; sington Gardens, London ; carved 

JUmWs Treatise on Military Smalt oak panels in H.M. robinjf-rooni 

Arms (1884); Burton^s Book of in the New Palace, Westminster, 

C-^24 . 
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jester, atid was notorious for his 
freedom of six*eeh, an example 
of whi(d) was the jfrace he said 
in Arcljbishop Laud’s presence: 
‘Great praise l>o sriven to God. 
and little land to the devil.’ 
But having ridiculed T-iaud once 


Armstrong, John (1709-70), 
physician, poet, and miscellane- 
ous writer, was born at Castleton 
manse, Roxburghshire.^ He prac- 
tisetl in liondon, writing several 
medical treatises. In 1746 he be- 
came physician to the Hospital 


for Sick and Lame Soldiers, and 
from 1760 to 176Ii was an array 
doctor in Germany. He published 
in 1736 a ratlier objectionable 
t)oem. The Ecowmy ctf'Love^ which 
hurt his reputation ; but m 1744 
he atoned for this m his Art qf 
Prnerymi Health, one of the Ixjst 
didactic ix)eins in the language. 
He was a friend of Thomson, 
AVilkes, Mallet, and Fuseli. 

Armstrong, William George, 
first Baron Armstrong (1810-1906), 
was the sou of a Newcastle mer- 
chant. As a boy he t<;ok con- 
siderable interest in me^’hanical 
devices, and learned the use of 
tools. After leaving school he 
was articled to a N(‘vv(;astl(5 so- 
liciitor, with whom he afterwards 
entered into partnership. 11(5 
early began inv(*stigations on 
electricity. In 1845 h(‘ invemteri 
the hydraulic crane - which pro- 
cured him the fellowship of the 
Royal Soeic'ty — end soon after- 
wards the liy(.iiiulie aceumu- 
lator. Ife next applied h^rdraulie 
])()wer to hoists, machines for 
o])cning and closing dock gates 
and spring bridges, capslan.s, 
turn-tallies, wagon-lifts, etc. The 
Klswick Engine Works, ne^’ 
Newcasth', were founded for the 
inauufacturo of the rifled ord- 
nance gam that bears his name. It 
was adoptc'd by the govenmient, 
and in 1859 lie was appointed 
government chief engineer of 
rifled ordnance. The English 
gtivermiient introduced 3,(KJ0 
Armstrong guns into the service 
iH'tween 1859 and 1862. In 186.3, 
however, it ceased to use the gui^, 
which r<‘(juir(‘s expert liamllmg, 
and practically returned to the 
simpler muzzle -loading tyr>e, 
which it retaim'd until 188G. Arm- 
strong, resigning his appointment, 
returned to^ Elsvvick, where la* 
developtHl his works, which were 
liow fret! to supjily lu'avy ordnance 
to foreign coun triers. When presi - 
dent of the British Association 
meeting in 1863, Armstrong’s 
speech on tlie jirobable early cx 
haustion of our coal fields led to 
the appointment of a royal com- 
mission on the subject. Besid<‘s 
the Els wick gun factory, he also 
founded the Elswick shipyartls 
for the construction of steel war- 
ships. He was created a peer 
in See his Electric More- 

ment in Air and Water (1897). 

Armstrong, William (ft. 1596), 
or Kinmont Willie (from the 
name of his castle), ‘ the starkest 
man in Teviotdale,’ and the dread 
of the English liordcr, is known 
to fame through the ballad of 
Kinmont Willie, which records his 
rescue by Scott of Buccleuch, th<' 
Scottish warden, fnmi Carlisle 
Castle (1596), in which he had 
been im prisoned by the irritated 
English borderers. See Scott s 
'Minfdrclsy of the Scottish Border, 
ed.^. P. Henderson (1902). 
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Army. An army, in its broad- 
est sense, sitfiiilies a body of 
armed and trained men organized 
for warfare. ^ The term is applied 
to three different thin^T-ri:. 
national, regular or standing, and 
field armies. ^ A national army is 
the total available force ()f men 
trained (or partially trained) in 
the use of arms which a nation 
can call ujxin to fight in time of 
war. A regular or standing army 
is that ix)rti()n of the national 
army which is actually serving 
with the colours. Field armies 
are tht)se portions of the national 
uniiy which are engaged in a cam- 
paign, and are chiefly cornixiscd 
of regu lars. In al 1 ages t he mtai n- 
tcnance of a force of armed men 
has bfxm a paramount factor of 
national existence. A large and 
well-organized standing army is 
the main element in the comiiosi- 
tion of a first-class power, though 
notable exceptions to this rule are 
furnished by Great Britain, whose 
national defence lies primarily in 
her navy, and the United Htates. 
whoscj geographical jx^sition and 
foreign ixilicy render superfluous 
any (freat military strength. The 
eontinental military nations of 
Eurojxj raise their arrnit*s on the 
principle of universal military ser- 
vice— r/c. compulsory enlistment, 
short service in the regular army, 
and a long period in the rescn’ve. 
Conseciueiitly the armies of the 
chief continental powers far ex- 
ceed those of Great Britain and 
the United States, who follow a 
system of voluntary enlistment. 

‘ llie strength of a field army 
chiefly deiiends on the nature of 
the operations to be undertaken, 
and the character and numbers of 


the enemy’s forces. For example, 
the four German armies wdiich in- 
vaded Francje in 1870 consistcxl of 
45,000, 136,000, 118,000, and 70,000 
nK*n respectively. On tlie other 
hand, the British-Egyptian army 
which completed the conipieat of 
the Sudan in 1898 was only 22,000 
strong. In the one case the enemy 
consisted of a large and, it was 
supposed, well-organized modern 
army; in the other they were 
rnendy savage triliesmen. Though 
a field army vari(*s in numbers, it 
is divided into certain parts— Imt- 
talions, batteries, brigades, divi- 
sions, etc. —each of fixed strength. 
It chiefly consists of infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, engineers, and 
commissariat and medical corps. 
The whole is under the command 
of one man, who, with the aid of 
various staffs, feeds, transports, 
and manoeuvres his troops, 
Infantry forms the bulk of a 
field army ; the proportion.s of the 
other arms depend on circum- 
stances, the chief of which are the 
nature of the country in which 
the campaign taki^s place, and the 
special character of the opera- 
tions, In a mountainous Country 


horse and field artillery and cav- 
alry are at a disadvantage, and 
their proportion to infantry is 
smaller than if the ground wew^ 
flat and open. In the former case 
the engineers are incn?ased for 
improving communications. In 
a country devoid of railways, tiui 
army service coriw is increased 
ior the extra transixirt rcqinred ; 
where lines exist, the engineers 
are increiuscid for their repair and 
maintenance, and for working the 
traffic. F or the op(u*ations of si ego 
warfare, the heavy artillery and 
engineers are increased for carry- 
ing out b(jmbardm(*iits and con- 
structing siege works i-especti vely, 
and the mounted trcx)ps aro de- 
(jreased. When fighting an unu- 
sually mobile enemy, the mounted 
branches are incirciused— r.i/. at the 
Ix'ginning of 1901 the cavalry and 
mounted infantry in the British 
army in H. Afri(;a amounted to 
iu‘arly half the infantry. 

Jlislorical Sketch,—!, Ancient 
armi<‘H. The military forces of the 
earliest times W'cre little Ix^tter 
tlian armed multitudes, possessed 
of a certain amount of rough or- 
ganization, but unable to travel 
great distances, or carry out any 
v(iry serious orierations. In tho 
lOth century n.c., the Egyptian 
forces under Hesostri}^ numlx'r- 
ing, acc(.>rding to tradition, ov(t 
half a million men, conquen'd 
and laid waste all the country as 
far e^ist as f ndia. Chariots and 
hors<unen wen) imixirtant factors 
in tho Egyptian method of figiit- 
ing; but victory deixmdod on the 
infantry, which foruufd the bulk 
of tho army. The reverse was 
the case wdth^ the well-organized 
Persian armias wdiich existed 
about a thousand years latiT, the 
liorst*men far exeeeiling the foot- 
soldiers. The Hi)artans, Athen- 
ians, and Macedonians were tho 
first Euroix*an nations to possess 
good armies. The general Greek 
military organization was on a 
niiliti.a basis, and no standing 
army was maintained. Every 
freeman was bound to take uj) 
arms at the age of t*ighteen. 
For the first tw'o years he served 
at home, but after that, until 
bo was forty, in any foreign 
country where the state was at 
Avar. Tho most imix)rtant ele- 
ment in tho army was infantry, 
which w'as divided into two mam 
branches, tho hoplitai and imloi, 
Tho former were heavy trix>ps, 
and ill action were arranged in 
the favourite Greek fighting for- 
mation, tho phalanx— a Ixxly of 
4,000 men drawn up in lines from 
eight to sixteen deep. The psiloi 
were lightly- armed trfwps, who 
carried out the skirmishing duties 
of the array, harassed the enemy, 
and hung round the flanks and 
rear of the^ phalanx vnth the 
cavalry in time of hittle. The 
Greek army reached the zenith 
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of its efficiency under Alexan- 
der. The recruiting, transpt)rt, 
and provisioning branches were 
all well organized, 

Tho Roman armies which ruled 
tho world from about the 3rd 
century B.c. .to the 8th A.D. w’ere 
probably the finest, comparative- 
ly, that have ever existed. They 
wero at first formed entirely of 
militia. Every one between the 
ages of seventeen and forty-six 
—except the very lowest and 
p(x>rest (•lass-'-could be called on 
to bear arms in the service of 
the state. Consular armies were 
raised ev(*ry yair for some expedi- 
tion or campaign, at tho end of 
which they returned homo and 
were disbanded. This course was 
found impracticable for some ar- 
mies whicli were employed in very 
distant lands, and so they were 
oft(‘u kept under arms for several 
years, a fact that eventually led 
to tho formation of a standing 
army distinct from the militia, by 
which it was augmented for the 
prosecution of great foreign wars. 
Tho legion W'as the chief feature 
of Roman armies. It was com- 
jx)sed of about 4,000 infantry and 
300 cavalry, and was lighter and 
more exti*nded in formation than 
the Greek phalanx. It w’as con- 
sequently suwrior in mobility, 
and Ixittcr adapted for offensive 
ofierations. The infantry of tin? 
legion were divided into four 
classes— young men li|(ht- 
ly armed, forming the first line; 
principes^ heavily-armed men of 
great strength, fonning the sec- 
ond line; triarii the oldest men, 
heavily armed and armoured, in 
the third line; and vditeif, or light 
troops, corresponding to the Greek 
paihi. The first three classes were 
t‘ach divided into ten 7naniimH, 
commanded by centurions. After 
tho adoption of standing armies 
the legion W'as increased to over 
6,000 men, and was divided into 
ten cohorts. 

Infantry was still the main 
element nl an army throughout 
the long iieriod during which 
the Frank and German armies 
ruled Europe, after they had over- 
thrown tho Roman power. All 
fi*pemcn boro arms, and in war 
were obliged to follow and obey 
the rulers of their respective 
tribes. No standing army was 
kept up, but tho warlike spirit 
of the nation w'as so strong that 
it was considered the highest hon- 
our to bo.ar arms, and every man 
was practically a trained soldier. 

2. Medicevaf armies. About tho 
9th century, the ‘feudal system,* 
which had Ixien slowly developing 
for some time past, niially estab- 
lished itself as the basis of Euro- 
|jean army organization. It arose 
originally through the young men 
of a nation gathering round the 
nobles, serving under their ban- 
ners in war time and garrisoning 
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their castlos durinj^ f)eace. Each 
of these bands |)ractically formed 
a small atandint? army, boinff 
paid for their services by gifts 
of booty or land. The profession 
of arms came to Iks regarded 
in time as an honourable and 
profitable calling, and the bands 
grew stronger and more nunuT- 
oUM. The nobles owcfl allegiance 
to the l<ing, and when the latter 
rtHpiircd an army it was formed 
of th(»so feudal bands, supple- 
intmted by a levy of militia from 
the freemen of the nation. The 
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bills; and the light infantry, with 
iron gloves and long kni ves. The 
infantry branch of the army was 
greatly neglected, its training un- 
cared for, and its fighting power 
regarded with contempt by the 
leaders and mounted soldiers. 

The events which led to the 
downfall of the feudal system 
were lus follows:— (1.) The success 
of the English archers .against the 
French at Crecy in 134b, at Toi- 
tiers ten years later, aiifl at Agin- 
court in 1415, England having 
practically abandoncai the, feudal 


Tabk showfnif the relative Proportions of the various Arms in an 
A nn!/, IHOO VM/. 


D.'itu. 

Tnfantrj’. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Kiiglneera. 

Train. 

Naixileons armies, 1S02. 

1 

1 

J 

A 

A 

Second (Jcrnian army, 
1870 

1 

i-h 


A 


A British army,* 1000 . 

L_’ 


L.LL. 

A • A 

1 )> 


* An army corps with a cavalry division has been taken as an example. 


Comparison of the WorhVs Armies, 


Country. 

National 

Army. 

Regular Army 
(in jM*ace). 

Austria-Hungary 

5,872,(K)0* 

:«i2,noo 

Belgium 

18:J,006 

.51,000 

British Empin.‘- 

i.or)0,ooot 


China 

1,000,000 

»X),(XX) 

Denmark 

f)2,()00 

10,000 

FraiKHj 

4,:?n(j,ooo 

028,000 

Germany 

:MKto.ooo 

GOOJXX) 

Greece 

178,000 

25,000 

Italy 

3,2(K),0(W 

moot) 

Japan 

603, (XK) 

1.58,000 

Netherlands 

500,000 

25,0(K) 

Persia 

105,000 

2i,m 

Portugal 

157,000 

32,000 

Ru.ssia 

4,600, (XXI 

1,100,000 

Servia 

353,0(XJ 

22,000 

Spain 

1,(K)0,(XX) 

08,000 

Sweden -Norway 

rx)0,oo() 

57,000 

Switzerland 

515,000 



Turkey 

1,500,000 

180,000 

United States 

106,000 

70,000 


^ Includes the Icvy-in-mass, 4,000,000. 
f Includes all the armed fences of the empire, 
i Exclusive of the Indian native regular army. 


chief arm of the feudal armies was 
cavalry. It was divided into two 
classes— the knights and their re- 
tainers, the men-at-arms ; an(l the 
hol)elers, or light horsemen. In the 
former the horses were protected 
bjr annour. The riders were armed 
with lance, sword, and mace, and 
were covertxl -from bead to foot 
with very heavy armour, which 
rendered them quite helple-ss when 
tmhors^. The foot-soldiers were 
also divided into two classes— 
archers, with bucklers and steel 
(Mips, and armed with longbows, 
swords, battle-axes, and brown- 


system under Edward in. (See 
Army, British, Sketch . ) 

(2.) The victorie^s of the Swiss 
infantry, which wa.s anntd with 
sword and haUierd, wore no ar- 
mour, and fought in wedge-shaped 
mas-ses, at Morgarten (1315), Btjm- 
pach (13^), Granson (1476), Morat 
(1476). and Nancy (1477). (3. ) The 
introduction of standing armies, 
chiefly infantry, and at first largely 
composed of foreign mercenarie.s, 
but later assuming more of a na- 
tional character. Charles vrr. of 
France was the injtiator of this 
movement, yvhich ne originally 
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started with the idea of render- 
ing himself independent of the 
barons. The compagnies (Pordon^ 
mim in 1445, the fraim-drchm^ 
and, later, the pikemen and lands- 
knechte, proved completely the 
sutx?riorit.y; of a standing army to 
a leudal militia. 

3. Armiea after the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder. The rise, of 
standing armies and the develop- 
ment of the use of gunpowder pro- 
cmlcd contemporaneously, but it 
was long iHifoi’e firearms super- 
seded bows and pikes. Although 
a small cannon was used at Crecy, 
the musket did not Ixicome tlie 
rtM^ognized arm of the fcwt-soldier 
until over two Imndretl years later. 
During this iH;ri(Kl every improvo- 
m(*nt in fin'arms gave increased 
valiKJ to infantry, and it gradually 
tfK)k tlie phice of cavalry as the 
principal arm. The feudal militia 
of the middh; ages was followed by 
.a system of voluntary enli.stment 
in tiine of peiu^o ; if neces.sary, the 
standing army was increased by 
compulsory levies in time of war. 
Armies wei'o niis(«i by contract, 
th(5 king paying a fixed annual 
sum for thisjnuriiose to certain of 
his nobles. Tlie latt(»r commanded 
the regiments whi(;h th(?y enlisted, 
and selected captains, who usually 
rai.scd and commanded the com- 
panies under a further contract 
with the nobles. Regiments were 
at first v(T.v strong, often muster- 
ing 3,0fX) men ; but as the use of 
firearms increased, a more ofien 
fighting formation was adoptcsl 
to avoid severe loss. The old 
company, 500 or 600 strong, lie- 
came thereby t(X)^ extended for 
cflicicnt contml by its captain, and 
was miuced in number, with the 
consixpient reduction in strength 
of the nigiminit. 

The 18th century jiractically 
witnessed th(3 foundation of pres- 
(mt-day army tactics and organ- 
ization. Under FK^derick the 
Great the Prussian army gained a 
high reputation among European 
nations for manamvring power; 
and the efficacy of a combination 
of fiflo and bayonet in fighting 
was firmly established by the 
experiences of the Seven Years* 
war (1756-63). Tlie armies of the 
French revolution a few decades 
later were organized on Freder- 
ick’s system of brigades and (iivi- 
sions, and at first were raised 
(mtirely by voluntary enlistment. 
The extraordinary success of Na- 
poleon’s arms attracted recruits, 
and for some time no difficulty was 
experienced in raising enormous 
armies. But the long-continued 
wars with almost every nation of 
Europe eventually drained the 
country of the class willing to 
volunteer for service, and com- 
pulsory enlistment became neces- 
sary. Jn 17ff8 a law was made au- 
thorizing conscription, by which 
every aolc-bodicn man was com- 
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pelled, if called out to serve for 
at least five years. To keep pace 
with France, other nations were 
forced to adopt the new system, 
until, finally^ England was the 
only European exception to the 
rule of compulsory service. A fur- 
ther development of the scheme 
occurred later, when Prussia orig- 
inated the idea of short servujc in 
the regular forct% followed by a 
long period in the reserve, every 
man in the latter lieing liable to 
service in an einorgenoy, and lx»ing 
obliged to go thn)ugh an annual 
training, in this way the whole 
manho(xi of a nation l3ecame 
trained in the use of arms. The 
system was copied by otluir 
jxjwen^ with the result tliat now 
the principle of ‘compulsory en- 
listment,^ short service, and i*e- 
Serve * is iiyini versal vogue among 
the continental nations of Euroix\ 
See Jerrarn’s Armies af the World 
(1000) ; Armies of To-day (various 
writiers, 1803); Kcipper'svlrmicjio/ 
Ewrope (trans. by Count Glelctien, 
1807). 

Army, Buitisii. The military 
requirements of a nation deixMid 
on its geographical position, na- 
tional wealth, and various political 
considerations. The exjiend i tu ni 
necessary to maintain an army 
may ha looked iiixm as lui insur- 
ance which, up to a certain |x>int, 
is a neexissary precaution. The 
territories <jf contincnital^ jxiwers 
are open to sudden invasion, and 
can only be effectively guarded by 
an armed natiotu Gix)at Britain, 
isolated and surrounded by tlics<3a, 
has more time to prepare in (uuso 
of hostilities, and, in consequence 
of her naval strength, an<l the 
difficulties attending the trans- 
port of troops by sea, can nwt 
secure with a comparatively weak 
land force. The defence of the 
United Kingdom is but one fac- 
tor in a great imperial problem. 
India must 1x3 held by a larg<3 
military force, and the relief and 
reinforcement of its garrison ro.- 
quire the occupation of strategic 
points. For the purjxise of jias- 
sive defence, tnxips are required 
in every part of the glofie, and 
exixiditionary forc-OvS have to be 
lirovided for emergencies. 

Regular yfmi/. — The regular 
twxips on a peace footing have to 
ha divided into two approximately 
ccpial ixirtions— one at home and 
one aljroad— in order to ciarry out 
the reliefs of the foreign garrisons. 
The normal distribution of the 
regimental establishments of the 
regular anny may tie illustrated 
Kv that laid down in the Army 
Estimates for 1905-4> as follows 


Hctmto BstablUhnioni. Inclnd- 
' lAg d«i)AU and ataif of aax- 
tllaryfcrow . . . . 

polonlei and Kaypt . 
lodtfm gatablUhiaent (Euro- 
pm) 

Ibfial Kaguiar Army . 


The British army is recruited 
on the voluntary system. It is 
imiiossible to train men at homo, 
wmd them abroafl, acclimatiise 
them, and then bring them back 
for discharge within the short 
|x»riods of service that are neexis- 
sary under any Kystein of compul- 
sion. A distinct w^parutioii Ix?- 
twccii th(5 forces for home and 
foreign services has ofti‘n Ixxxi sug- 
gests, so an to admit of compul- 
sory short stTvice for a hornet army 
combined with a voluntary long- 
w^rvicc (uigagement for fuieign 

f :arrisons. 'I'lie disadvantages of 
laving two different metlsxls of 
enlistment are obvious, while any 
compromise lx»tween voluntary 
and compulsory w'rvicc would 
inevitably lead to sulistitution in 
some form or other, and interfere 
with the lalxxir market and the 
supply of recruits. 

Militia,^ In luidition to the 
standing army, a militia has lx*en 
in existenct'. in England from the 
earliest days. Tlic militia is a 
partially-trained Ixxly available in 
case of imminent national daug(*r 
or great emergency to sui)])leinent 
the rcigular army in the defemse of 
the (jountry. Tht^ sovereign may 
in such cases direct by ‘proclama- 
tion* that tile whole or part of the 
force may 1x3 emlKxluxl for inili- 
tary servicx) within the Uni ted 
Kingdom, in whi(!li eas(3 the militia 
for the time Ix^ing Ikm;oiiu‘h a pai t 
of the regular army for home serv- 
ice, and amenable to military law. 
The ‘constitutional forci;,* wliosc 
tluxiry is conscription, but whose 
imuitice is voluntary engagement, 
plays an imixirtant part in tlu^ 
system on which British forces are 
raised. The voluntwrcxl sc*rvices 
of emlKxluxi militia have lx‘en 
accepttxl on many oemsions for 
duties abroad, and even for activi* 
service. By the Militia Bill ( Fel;. 
11K)5) the militia is made liable 
for .service abroad, and thus Ih.‘- 
romes ipso facto a reseryt; of tb(' 
regular army. Each unit lias at- 
tiwjhwl to it a ‘iKumanent staff,’ 
«)n.sisting as a rule of an adjutant, 
a quartermaster, and a WTtain 
numfx3r of iKm-commissioiietl offi- 
(XU’S and drummei’s, all supiilied 
from the corri'sponding fo’m of 
the regular army, and in the 
case of infantry^ by iirehuence 
from the territorial regiment to 
whi(;h the militia unit belongs. 
To secure the .s(.*rviees of traimxl 
officers in the militia battalions, 
encouragement is given to retired 
officers of th(; regular army to 
take commis.sioiis in the militia. 
The force is als() made a stepping- 
stone for admission to first ap- 
pointments in the army, and a 
number of subalti*m.s are thereby 
ensured. The militia is, in a 
limited sense, a reserve force. It 
increases the popularity of the 
military profession, and givers 
many I'ecruits to the service. Till 
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the militia retsjrve consistixl 
of a numlxir of men in e^h militia 
unit who, in consideration oT a ix- 
taiiiing fee, agreed to join the reg- 
ular forces when the reserve was 
called out. (|^3e below, 

The militia is divkhxi into 
infantr\% artillery, engineers, and 
medical <x>riKS, and under the terri- 
torial system the whole* is affiliated 
to (Hinx'sponding braucht's of th(3 
regular army, Jri liK)5 the estab- 
lishment of the militia (exeduding 
tlu5 periiiam*nt staff) amounted te 
l()4,<»r)4 men. Sei3 MlLiTiA. 

Reserrrs.- hi case of war it is 
of vital iin])ortancc that tlu^ army 
should 1x3 increased in nundx 3 rs 
rapidly, and to effixtt this it must 
have a large body of trained re- 
.serves. To obtain such a Ixsly 
without inordinate ('xpense, the 
conditions of servi(!o liad to 1x3 
modifuxl, and the short .st*rvice 
system of European armies in 
some foi’iii adopted. Up to Oct. 
20, 1904, a recruit was not to 
engage for more, than twelve 
years’ service.*, and inight engage 
to si'i’ve the whole time with the 
(.Milours, or part of the tini(3 with 
the colours and jiart in the army 
r(‘s<uve. ()n Oct. 2t), 19<>4, an 
ord(‘r was issu(.*d that all enlist- 
ments until further notice w(‘r(i 
to bo for a iK*riod of nine years 
with the (colours and tlinx3 in the 
r(‘scrve. ’riu* army reserve thus 
form(.‘d consists of 10*1,000 nuui. 
In JlXKJ it was decided to en‘ato a 
ni‘\y militia resm-vt* of 50,000 ni(*n, 
which will fulfil the same func- 
tions for the, militia tliat the army 
reserve* (lix*s for the army. In 
time of war or national em(*rg(*ncy 
tin* militia will thus be raisexl to a 
war footing without any disturb- 
ance of r(‘gini<‘iital organ iicat ion. 
In UK);") the str(*ugth of the new 
militia r(*s(‘rve was 7,500. 

Yeomanry. — The mounted 
troops termed yc'oinanry w(*re 
originally raised m 1804, wh<*n the 
invasion of the country^ by Ka- 
])okM)n was iniiniii(*nt. The force 
IS liable to lx; called out for active 
service; in case of national dang(*r 
or great enuTgi'iicy. It cliff (3rH 
from the* volunte(;r fonx* in that 
at training and i*xercis(* its niem- 
lw*rs are sn])j(‘ct to military law, 
and that iiay is issinxl in (!on- 
sidcration of the men providing 
themselves with iKirsc's. A con- 
ting(*nt allowaiifx* is also issuc'd 
to eacli cor])s to assist in the my- 
vision of clothing, saddle,ry, cirill 
gixamds, and the many (;xiX3nses 
entaikxl by }x*ing (xdhxl out. For 
ix'cruiting purfxiscs it is desirable 
that the yeoman should have a 
handsome unifonn, and be drilled 
as a mountcxl man. On the otlier 
hand, neither men nor horseic can 
be .sufficiently traimxl to become 
efficient cavalry in the short time 
their services ai*e available. The 
present tendency is to ami the 
yeoman with a rifle, and tiiach liim 
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to dismounted, while he iiuiy 

still be used as a cavalry soldier 
for the purposes of nxjormoitriirtf 
and Bcoutiiiif. The Imj^rial Yeo- 
manry in 1905 numbered 25,217 
men. 

The present volun- 
teer force owes its orijjin to the 
patriotio feeling engendered by 
the fear of a French invasion in 
1859. The iwliey of giving^ assist- 
ance in proportion to omeiency 
was from the first adopted by 
th(? government, and it is prob- 
a))ly to this as much as to any 
other cause that tiie system has 
developed lasting (pialities. The 
formation of comimnit's and small 
detached ^ corps in towns and 
country districts was followc'cl by 
the grouping of these units into 
administrative battalions. After 
the cniation of the territorial sys- 
tem, the volunteer force IxM.'ame 
a component part of the nigular 
army, and the infantry and artil- 
lery were attached to the regular 
forces lielonging to the district. 

Tim training of volunteer corps 
is carried (»ut under thej immediate 
instruction of the permanent staff, 
consisting of the adjutant and a 
numlxir of sergeant - instructoi's. 
Pecuniary assistance is givt'ii by 
government^ mainly in tlie form 
of a capitation grant to the corps 
for oacli oflic^er and soldier in it 
who attains a certain standard of 
efficiency. 1 1 is now contemplated 
that further aid in the provision 
of ranges, training camps, e(iuip- 
ment, and transport, combined 
with regular summer marueuvres 
with regular troops, will make the 
citi/.en army a still more valuable 
factor in defence. 

Tlie elements composing the 
volunteer force are as follows: 
artillery, engineers (including 
submarine miners), mounted in- 
fantry, cyclist infantry, and in- 
fantry. There are also a railway 
staff eoips and a medical corps. 
The total numlier of the volunteer 
establishment in 1905 amounted 
to 2()l,88(j men. 

Army in Pme^.-^-Tho intnKluc- 
tion of sluirt stTvice in 1870 and 
tlu.» formation of ri*serves was fol- 
lowwi by the localization schcmie 
wliich is the basis of our present 
organizatipii. Great Pritaiii is at 
present divided into a numlx.T 
(;f (!ommands, which are sub- 
divided into regimental districts, 
each of which is assigiu’d as a 
recruiting area for a territorial 
regiment. Each rt'giment of in- 
fantry comprises normally two 
line battalions (one at home and 
one abroad), two militia battalions, 
a regimental dep6t, and such vol- 
unteer battalions as exist within 
the area. The garrison artillery 
and the militia and voluntor 
engineers have also a territorial 
conn^tion, but the details of the 
localization of tr(x)pa are still in 
process of mralification. 
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Tlie it^sult of the eamiiaign in 
8. Africa marie it evident that th«f 
army must not only Iw increased 
in nuinbei*8, but that the latent 
military resources of the nation 
must 1)0 developed. It was thei’e- 
fore decided that the United 
Kingdom should be divided into 
six great commands (Aldershot, 
Halisbury Plain, Ireland, Oolche^s- 
ter, York, and Scotland), each 
sufficiently large to embrac;o the 
amount or raw military material 
which could be built up togethiu*, 
progwissively trained, and turiu'd 
into an army cori.»s, and that tiach 
of these territorial arr‘tis should 
Ixi provided with a general staff, 
transport, and ocpiipimuit. This 
arrangement was ui)set by an 
Army Order, datt'd .Ian. 6, 1905. 
The army corps w’(‘re dcscrilx‘d 
as («)mmands, and constitutixl as 
follows ;— ( 1 ) Al(hTsiu)t, (2) Soutli- 
ern, (3) Kjistern, (4) Irish, (5) 
Scottish, (0) Northern, (7) Wt'lsli 
and Midland. London forms a 
s('parate eomniand. I'lio re.ser\e 
sysPun of the regular arniy and 
militia i)rovi<les for raising tlu^ 
fighting units of (*.a(‘h eommand 
from a p(*:iee to a war strength. 
The regimental establishments in 
prospect were thus briefiy suin- 
marizisl the Army Estimates 
for PK>5-(J:— 

Il«*Kular Forces (regimetiiul). llumc 

ami Colonial 

Oolonial and Native Iiulian Corps . 1’2,7<)2 

Army Kesorvo 104, (>00 

Militia (including permanent hi alt) ia'2,408 
Militia Itescrvu Division . . . 7,500 

Militia, Channel iHlands (Includ- 
ing permanent stalT) . . 3,ir»9 

Militia, Malta and Hermuda (iii- 

i'ltiuing pcriniinciit stufT) . . 2,680 

Imperial Yeomanry (including per- 
manent stalT) .... 27,IKI3 

Volunteers (including i)erinHnent 

stall) 341,045 

Total, Horne and Cidunial 

Kstablishracnts . . 831,483 

Regular Forces (regimental) «»ii 

Indian EHtaldlsbment . • 75,011 

Total . . 90«,474 

The British army as above is 
tluit portion of the land forces of 
the einpire wliieh is iiaid for by 
imperial taxation. TluTe is in 
India, besides, a native aimiy of 
.some PKMKM) mtm, wliile in tlie 
colonies trtHjps are raised for the 
pui’ixisw of local di‘fence. 

Tiifantrj/.—Thii infantry com- 
prises the r(»gimeiits of the guards 
and of the line. The guards con- 
sist of four n?giimmts— the Gixma- 
dier Guards, Coldstnmm Guards, 
Scots Guards, and Irish Guards 

-t)r ten battalions in all, Tlio 
guards seldom serve outside the 
TTnited Kingdom except in time 
of war, and have many privilege-s 
as household troops of the sove- 
reign. The brevet rank of cai)- 
tains and lieutenants was abol- 
ished, in 1871, ns detrimental, to 
the interests of the service. 
The regiments have a common 
dep6t at, Caterhnm for train- 
ing recruits, and the battalions 
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generally are nut quite st) strong 
as those of an ordinary line regi- 
ment. 

The infantry of the line consists 
of 07 territonal regiments (69 of 
which are comnoaed of two and 7 
of four regular battalions) and the 
King’s Koyal liifies and Bitle 
Brigade of four iiattalions. One 
battalion of each territorial regi- 
ment usually sijrvesin theUnited 
Kingdom, trains recruits, and 
inakes good the leases of the 
linked Ijattalion on foreign serv- 
ie(-*. Tlie battalions abroad are 
rt'lieved every sixteen years; but 
this applies only to th(^ cadre 
of the battalion, as muthtT the 
short -service sy.stem nor condi- 
tions of health permit of men 
serving in tropical climates for 
more than seven or eight years 
at a time. Where lx)th battalions 
of a regiment are, owing to excep- 
tional cireumstanee,s, abroad, the 
regimental d(‘i»5t is ilK’Teased in 
strength, or iirovisional battalions 
formed, in order to supply tlu; 
n(‘cessary drafts. 

The battalion is the tactical unit 
of liritish infantry, and is divided 
normally into mght companies. 
On the Continent battalions are 
grouped into regiments for lul- 
ininistrative purixises, but in Eng- 
land the formation into regiments 
is solely for tlie purposes of the? 
jironiotiou of officers ami the re- 
cruitiiKuit of the men. Each bit- 
talipn is administered ajiart, and 
iiiaiiitaiiis itsiiide,pendence under 
all ciren instances. A battalion 
is commandc‘d by a lieutenant- 
colom‘l, wlio is assisted in liis 
dutie^s by the semior major, who 
is s(‘ci)iid in command. The ad- 
iutant and the quartiTmastcr n*- 
licve the eommanding officer of 
many of the details of office and 
administrative work ; and in time 
of war one of the lieutenants is 
appointed to look after the regi- 
mental transixjrt. The establisli- 
iiieiitof battalions variesaccording 
to wliether they are at homo (ir 
uliroad. The strength for foreign 
service and, for war purposes is 
Iiractically identical— /’is. 29 offi- 
i*ers, 1 warrant-officer, 51 si*rgeants, 
10 drunimcTs, etc., and 913 rank 
and file. Total, 1,010. The home 
battalions ha\’e to Ixi suffiideiitly 
strong to supply the annual drafts 
for foreign service, and at the 
same time to Ixj a unit for home 
diifenco capable of expansion to 
war strength by calling in the 
rc'serves. These conditions are 
satisfied by a .strength of 750 rank 
and file, with a smaller proportion 
of officers and non-commissioned 
:>fficer8. 

The distribution of the battal- 
ions of infantry of the regular 
army at the present time is 83 
on the home establishment, 52 
in India, 10 in 8. Africa, 17 in 
other colonies, and 4 in Egypt. 
Total, 166 battalions. 
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The deists are grouijed to- 
gether under the nevv soliemo of 
Jan* U, into 14 diatrictM« and 
are situated at Perth, Hamil- 
ton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Preston, 
Pontefract, Wrexham. Lichfield, 
Warwick, Taunton, Winchester. 
Warley, Ouildford, Armagh, and 
Clonmel. 

The transport of a battalion in 
war consists of 1 machine gun and 
carriage, 4 S.A.A. carts, 1 tool 
cart, 4 general service wagons, 

1 Maltasecart with medical stores, 

2 i)aok niuU^s carrying uminuni- 
tion. 

In the British service the em- 
ployment of small companies of 
approximately loo men has al ways 
been adopted. On the OontiiK'nt 
a battalion is, as a rule, divided 
into four companies of fnnn ‘200 
to 250 men, each under the com- 
mand of a mounted captain. Ow- 
ing to the natuni of the services 
in which our army is likely to bo 
engaged, tlm constant use of small 
detachments, and, alx)ve all, the 
e.xigcncies of our iiunuirous small 
wars, it is of the first importance 
t«) have our troops ‘fully officered.’ 
Ill the mod(*rn ojien order forma- 
tion it is evident that even 100 
men are more than one officer 
(yui himself pemonally direct and 
control. 

In an army raised on a voluic 
tary system a showy uniform is 
a necessity for recruiting pur- 
{K)ses, and the scarhjt of full dims 
will always remain the wiluur for 
parade. The coUiur is, however, 
too bright for war purposes, and 
khaki is tlu) fighting and working 
habit. The 100 rounds of ammu- 
nition hitherto carried on the sol- 
dier’s nerson will probably be in- 
creased, while the weight carried 
in the knapsimk will be dimin- 
ished. The arm at present carried 
is an improved Lee-Kuficld maga- 
zine rifio with a detachable maga- 
zine. Tht^ use of smpkeh^ss pow- 
der is gradually tending to reduce 
the lx)r(?, weight, and length of 
the wft.ai)on carried. A mnv short 
rifle (illustratiHl on p. 300) has 
Iweii introduced. It has, how- 
ever, lK*tm adversely erithused, 
and its manufacture is (April 
1005) susIx^n(led pending a more 
thorough test than has hitlierto 
lieen iiossible. 

, Moimtnl ,Mouiitod 

nifantry is an organization pecul- 
iar to tlip British army. In 1888 
it was decided to train detach- 
ments from infantry regiments 
serving at home in the use and 
management of horses, wagons, 
and carts, so that in time of war 
there could be raised a rapidly- 
moving force capable of co-ojjer- 
ating with the mounted arms. 
With the aid of training schools 
selected men are drilled on hortse- 
»f) far as is nece^ry for 
the purposes of mounting, dis- 
mounting, and moving, to the 


fi(dd of h'Utle., In the camps at 
Aldershot, Salisbury Plain, and 
the Curragh. Ireland, a limited 
number of hoims is keiit for 
tho purpixses of giving mmi two 
and a half mouths’ training in 
riding and the care of horse.s. 
In time of war a company con- 
sists of 141 mounted men, and 
a section of the company is in 
some cases provided witli a ma- 
chine gun. The training and or- 
ganization of the force, whii;li 
proved its value in , the South 
African campaign, is in course of 
development. The estimates for 
11)05-1) provided for an establisli- 
rnent oi 2,11M) horses for mounted 
infantry at home. The yeomanry 
(see p. 373) is gradually being 
turned into a six^cies of mounted 
infantry, while the volunteer force 
LS encouraged U) secure mobility 
by the formation of cyclist de- 
tachments. 

C'at’u/r//. --^British cavalry con- 
sists of regiments of guards and 
of the line. The three Cuirassi(‘r 
regiments -tho Life; (luards and 
the Royal Horse (luanls -are 
household troops, and are )mt- 
manently garrisoiio<l in iKuidon 
or Wiuasor. The establishment 
of these regiments isconsi(l(*ral)ly 
weaker than that of those of the 
line, each consisting of 420menan(l 
300 horses. 'J'he principal duties 
of tho guard regiments are in 
c 9 nnection with tin; sovereign and 
his court; and the men art^ of 
oxceptlonal statuw*, and hand- 
somely equipped. Tlio (javalry (jf 
tho line is organized into 28 r(‘gi- 
inonts, of which 15 are at liome, 4 
ill Houth Africa and the colonies, 
anti Din India. Tlie heavy cavalry 
is conqxised of 7 rt'giimuits of 
dragoon guards, 3 rt'gimtmls of 
dragoons, and (i regimtMits of 
lancers; while the 12 regiments 
of hussars are usually termed 
light cavalry. Of the regiments 
at homtj, it is proixxsetl under the 
scheme put forward in tho army 
estimates for 1005 to have a uni- 
form establishment of thrive strong 
souadrons with a total strength 
of 505 of all ranks. 'Pwo depots, 
one for dr.ag(X)ns and lano(»rs 
and the other for hussjirs, will 
take tho place of tho fourth or 
resiTve squmlruns of the regi- 
ments. Regiments on the Indian 
establishment arc kept practi- 
cally on a war footing of G‘2^i mmi 
and 525 hoi’scs. Tho mounted 
combatants consist of 3sqnadron.s 
of fi officers, IG non-commissiontid 
officers, and 138 men each, wliile 
to the I’ogiment are attached a ma- 
chine gun and regimenfeil trans- 
iKirt amounting to 13 vehicles with 
S pack animals. 

^ Regiments of cavalry arci di vided 
into 3 active and 1 reserve squad- 
ron.s, each commanded by majors 
and stmior captains. The senior 
major of the nrgimciit acts as 
second in command, while the 
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troop into which each squadron 
is sulxiivided are under tho charge 
of captains and suljalterns. As 
s<x)n as a regiment i.H raised to 
war sti*cngth, the reserve stiuad- 
rons form a depfit to supply 
wastage in men and horses. The 
relief of regiments in India is 
effected by tlic exchange of officers 
and men, the horsevs being taken 
over at l)uth placea by the in- 
coming troops. The total strtmgtli 
of the cavalry force at home and 
abroiul is about 21), 000 men and 
1G,(I00 hors(‘s. 

Art ii/rr If. - Tho Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery has recently 
l»e(‘n sulKlivided into tlu? Ko^'al 
Horse and Kiijld Artillery and 
the Royal Oarrison Artillery, and 
comprises a force* of r)5,000 men and 
10,000hoi*seM. Th(^ 1 lorse Artillery 
is nx*ruit(d by picked men and 
horses, and wears an esiM^cially 
brilliant Jinifurm. Equii)pwl at 
the iiresent tiiiu* with a light 12- 
pounder gun, its fimction is to 
move with great rapidity and 
maiRcuvre with cavalry. Th(‘n* 
are 28 batteiies organized in 14 
brigades, t*ucl» under theeoinmand 
of a lieutenant-colonel, as well as 
2 (h*p6t batterii's. Battoriiis on tlui 
low(‘r home establishment liave 
only 4 guns, and the strength of 
batteries varies considerably ac- 
cording to whethtT lliey are on 
tlui higher, lower, Indian, or war 
establishineut. A battery on a 
war footing comprises a total of 
171) of all ranks and 11)1 burst's, 
with a tniusport equinmt'nt of 
G guns, G wagons, and 5 other 
vehitiles. The ntinmil (establish- 
ment of tin* force is 5,tXK) men and 
3,0Gd horses. 

Th(^ Field Artilk'ry consists of 
151 batteries and 7 (lep6t batteries. 
A field battery differs from a 
battt'ry of lioi-se artillery in tliat 
its gunners are dismounted, and 
are carried on the guns and 
Nvagons wh(*n a rapid movement 
is (ton teiTi plated. Tho nrtvsent 
gun is a lo-noiimler, but a limited 
niimlH'r of batttiries are etmipiMxl 
with a 5-in(;h howitzer. The /xr- 
sntincl varies actionling to whether 
th(! Uitterit'S are on tht' higher 
or lower establishment, or an* 
serving abn»ad. The war strength 
of a battery amounts to 171 of all 
ranks, with 131 liorstvs and 10 car- 
riages. Brigtwh; divisions of field 
artillery i;onsist of 3 batteries, and 
a brigadi*. of artillery is an integral 
part of an infantry division, witli 
the troops of whiem it is extx?ctcd 
to work. Tho immliei*» of the 
Field Artillery amount to 25,000 
men, with ir),rK)0 horses. The re- 
armament of tho artillery, horse 
and field, with new pattern quick- 
firing guns is at prtiseiit going on. 
It is to Ix) comph.'ted by March 
1907, at a cost of £;kl50,(H)0. 

Tht3 Royal Garrison Artillery 
consists of 1()7 service mnipanit's 
andGdepfits, divided intoG groups. 
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each of wliich funiiHhes the men 
for a certain number of fortrosi^s 
or garnsons at hom(5, and peri()dic- 
ally rolieveR the foroiRn garrt»on8 
attached to it. The depots and 
headquarters of the groufis are 
at Dover, Gosport, Plymouth, 
Soaforth, Scarborough, and Yar- 
mouth resptxitively, and to each 
dop6t are affiliated the militia 


and volunteer corns in the re- 
cruiting areas attached to it. To 
the Garrison Artillery belong the 
9 mountain battenes serving 
abroad, and the heavy and siege- 
train batteries required at all 
tjmes in India and elsewhere in 
time of war. The strength of the 
^rvice companies varies accord- 
ing to station and the work to be 
done. The ordinary company at 
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home numbers 150 of ranks, 
while as a unit for siege or for- 
tre^ artillery in time of war 
it is raised to 200 of all ranks. 
The main work of garrison ar- 
tillery is in connection with a 
complicated heavy armament, and 
in its personnel are all artillery 
specialists, armament and onl- 
nance officers, and those con- 


nected with artillery schools 
and the manufacturing depart- 
ments. The total foixje t)f the 
Garrison Artillery is some 23,000 
men. 

Colonial Corps.— Jn addition to 
the three combatant arms of the 
service there are some 10,000 
Colonial and Native Ck>rps on the 
Imperial establishment, such as 
‘the Boyal Malta Artillery^ local 
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artillery for Sierra Leone, 3 
Indian battalions, tj^e Chinese 
and Iloug-kong regiments the 
West African and the Kmg’a 
African Kiiles. 

RcTmining 

corps of Royal Engineers, the 
Army Service Corps, and the 
Royal Ahny Medical Corps are 
(‘Isewhero described in detail, and 
the distribution of the regimental 
establishments of the British army 
in 1905 may bo summed up as 
follows, the jK^rmanent staffs of 
the, auxiliary forces, the military 
police, etc., being included with 
the regular tnxiiis 

(Javalry .... 19,620 
Artillery .... 64,269 
Engineers .... 11,134 
Infantry .... 178,778 
Army Service Corps . . 7,036 

lloyal Army Medical Corps f>, 1 42 
(’olonial and Indian Coriw 12,762 
Departmental Cordis. . 2,681 


Total Regular Forces . 201,212 

To tlie aljove total must be added 
seme two thousand officers and 
men (exclusive of the Indian 
establishment) on the general 
and departnumtal staff, and those 
employcwl at military and tech- 
ni(ial s(jhool.M, ordnance factories, 
and miscellaneous establishments, 
such as prisons. The headouar- 
ters staff of the army is dealt 
with under the }i(‘ad of War 
Offiok, and the remaining mcm- 
U5i‘s of the general staff are those 
attached to army corps or to 
local commands at home and 
abroad. Officers who receive ap- 
])ointmcnts on the general staff 
must either have passcnl through 
the Staff College (at Camberley, 
near Sandhurst), or liave been 
reported as siiecially qualified for 
tl»e position, and usually hold 
their amjointments for five years. 
The officere of the general staff 
.are divided into five classes —mem- 
bc‘r of the army council, di- 
rector, assistant director, deputy 
assistant - quartermaster - general 
or deputy assistant - adjutant- ' 
general, and staff captain. The 
bust class but one includes the 
otficers of the general staff who 
are attaclied to brigade.s, and 
called brigade-majors. The func- 
tions of the quartcrmastcr-gen- 
eral’s department arc) mainly con- 
nected with the supply, transport 
quartering, and movements of 
troor)s, and in the minor com- 
mands these duties are carried out 
by the appointment of an officer 
of the Army Service Corp to the 
staff. The following is the com- 
]K)Mition of the staff of the Aider- 
shot Army CorpSj which may 
be taken as a typical example: 
Lieutenant-genenu, with 1 aide- 
de-camp, Ichief staff ofiioor (briga- 
dier-general), 1 assistant-ad jntant- 
general and his deputy, 1 assist- 
ant -quartermaster -general. with 
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hii) dtiputy, ofiicers commandiug 
Hoyal AWilltjry and Koyal Engi- 
(Msera. each with a ataf! ofhcer, 
Monel on the staff for aiiillery, 
diroctor of ;supplies, director of 
transport, and neads of the inodi- 
cai, ordnance, veterinary, and pay 
demrtments. 

In all civilized armies troops are 
leaped in brigades, divisions, and 
army corps, and the conjunction of 
army coriM fonns the army. The 
battle units of the British army 
are, as a rule, smaller than those 
of the continental |X)wers. Tfie 
infantry brigade, under a major- 
general, iscom posed of 4 battalions 
of infantry, a supply (column, a 
bearer eompany.and field hospi- 
tal, with a war strength of 
men, 373 horaes, 4 macliine guns, 
and 85 otlier carriages. Besides 
providing supplies, the Army 
Service Corps fumLslies the tians- 
port for the lx>arer comimny and 
field hospital, and conveys the 
baggage not handled by the regi- 
inontal transixirt. The field hospi- 
tal has storcs for HJO beds. Cor- 
I'esponding to the above unit is 
cavcdry brigade, a force of 3 
n^giments of cavalry, 1 battery of 
lioi’se artillery, an ammunition 
column, 2 coinpaniijs of mounttul 
infantry, with supply and medical 
details -a total immlxn* of 2,497 
men, 2,448 horses, (1 guns, 5 ma- 
chine guns, and 13() carriages. A 
niountcd detaclimont of (uigiiuiers 
is also attached if requirixl. The 
principal combined unit is the in- 
fantry division, commandal )jy a 
lieutenant-general, and consisting 
of 2 infantry brigades, with, in 
addition as divisional troops, 1 
squadron of cavalry, 1 brigade 
of 3 field batteries, an animuiii- 
tion column, a field company of 
engineens and snpiily and modi- 
cal details. At war strength the 
division numbers 10, TO men, 1,780 
horses, 18 guns, 8 macliine guns, 
and 306 carriages; The engineer 
field company, btjsidcs its techni- 
cal equipment, is provided with 
a certain proportion of bridging 
stores. An army corps is com- 
manded by a general officer, and is 
oqmpoafxl of 3 complete infantry 
divisions, with a numlx^r of corjjs 
troops, of which the princirial an* 
a brigade of horse artillery, 2 
brigades of field artillery, a cav- 
alry regiment, a pont(X)ii tioop, 
a telegraph section, a balloon my- 
tion, a railway company and an 
ammunition column, a field park, 
and details of engineer, mcuical, 
and supply services. The total 
number of an army corps is 
5^250 men, 10,147 horses, 102 
guns, 25 infantry machine guns, 2 
cavalry machine guns, ana 1,401 
carriages. 

Arniy Btform, — At present 
(April 1905) the British army is 
in a atote of transition, but the 
above indicates the general condi- 
tidn of thinjr.s at the moment 


of going to press. On March 9, 
1904, the complete report of the 
War Office luiooustitution Com- 
mittee apixsared, and following 
upon its recommendations tin* 
Defence Committee of the cabi- 
net was reorganized as an insti- 
tution for the consideration of 
imperial defence. An Army 
Council was appoiuUKl to imdei- 


and decentralizing. War Office 
biusiuess. Administrative dis- 
tricts were formed, and to thow^ 
>\'oro delegated a largo part of 
the business formerly managed 
by the SVar Office. The militai\v 
commands indicated above (p, 374) 
W(*R‘ established, and the Aider- 
shot army coriw became a ‘ strik- 
ing force’ ot 15, (KX) or 16,0^ 
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abix)ad in time of ])ea(:e and war : 
and {b) a homt service army oi 
short service men, servinsf on^ at 
homo during peace, but caipiabre of 
being employed anywhere in time 
of war. ( Recruiting for the home 
service army has not yet coin- 
meiKXjd, and recruits now enlist 
for nine years with the colours and 
three with the reserve.) 2. The 
absorption of the militia in whole 
or in imrt into the home service 
army. (This has ine.t with opposi- 
tion, and in the meantime is not 
Ijeing pressed.) 3. The re<luctiou 
of the volunteers to 180,000 men 
j’n two classes— (a) ()0,0(Xlmen with 
a sufficient complemtmt of officers 
and transport and field organiza- 
tion ; (6) 120,0(X) men of a lower 
standard of eauipment. (This 
part of the scheme is also in 
abeyance at present.) 4. The 
ert^ation of a strikino force^ as 
already dcseri lied. (This has been 
carried into effect. ) 

Historical Sketch.-— The history 
(»f the British army is broadly 
divisible into two periods — 
l)efore and after the introduction 
of standing armies. 

1. The perM before the intro- 
duction of stamJinu armies,— In 
(^arly days BriUin luwl no good 
military organization. Armies, 
of cour^, existed, such as those 
of Cassivelaunus and Canic;taous, 
the former of which fought so 
well against Julius Cffisar in 5*1 
B.c. as to excite the admiration 
of that famous soldier. Their 
organization, ho^yever, was ()f the 
crudest des<.Tintion, and it was 
not until the 8tn ccnitury A.i>. that 
steps were taken to put the de- 
fensive forces of the country on a 
sound basis. Under the .Anglo- 
Saxons the militia system was 
adopted, by which cwc*ry inan 
was compiuled to present him- 
.self arnmd and equipped for .serv- 
ice when reejuired. The fighting 
men of a family were (jommanded 
by the head, or ealdorman, who, 
with the thanes (the wealthier 
class of landowners), w'as oVjliged 
t(» appear mountwi. Alxnit the 
time of Alfrfd the knights and 
earls became tiie le.'wlers of the 
army. Under CanutcN mercenary 
forces in the form of hus-ejirles 
were intrtxluc(Hl jis part of tin? 
king’s household and the »?stab- 
lishment of ev(Ty great noble. 
At the time of the Norman in- 
vasion the army was in a fairly 
efficient condition, well armed 
and exiierienced in warfare. Its 
defeat at Hastings and the sub- 
soguont Norman rule in England 
led to the introduction of the 
feudal system of raising armies, 
which had prevailed on the Con- 
tinent for some time. The man- 
ner of its application to Eng- 
land was as follows :—-William 
the Conquerof confi.scated the 
lands of the Anglo-Saxon no- 
bility and divided them into 


60,000 fevds, jUfs, or /cm, as they 
were variously callm, and ap- 
portioned them as rewards to 
the Normans who had accom- 
anied him on his expedition, 
uch rewards carried with them 
the condition that every tenant 
of a fee was liable to forty days’ 
service annually in the king’s 
army, completely armed and 
equiiuKjd. Holders of half -fees 
served for twenty days, and so on 
in j)roportion. M any of W illiam’s 
chief nobles received upwards 
of a hundred fcies. Each could 
only represent one as regards at- 
tendance for military service, and 
was obliged to find substitutcjj for 
the others. ^J'he majority of the 
large grants were divided by their 
owners into stjveral small tene- 
ments, and the tonant-in-cliief ex- 
acted from his sub-tenants the 
same st?rvice he rendered to the 
king. Sixty thousand men were 
thus available fi*ee of cost for forty 
days in every year. 

In addition to this feudal army 
a militia force existefl in Eng- 
land, called the mme eomitatus, 
w'hich acUnl under the county 
sheriffs, and in which was cm- 
rolled ev(?ry man lietwt'cn the 
ages of fifte(*n .and sixty. This 
force was available* for upholding 
the? law in the? v.arious counties, 
and also in (Usc of })ubli(j danger, 
such as an invasion by the Scots. 
In the reign of Henry ii. an as- 
.size ()f arms was enacted, con- 
stituting tlu; posse comifafus an 
armed force, every man lK*ing 
comiHilled to provide hinisi*lf 
with, .and to kw'p in good condi- 
tion, a certain quantity of amis 
and armour in proixirtion to his 
estate. This af;t wjis confirm<*d 
by the Statute of Winch(*ster in 
128.5, wdiich further established 
IK?riodieal insjxH^tions of arms. 

Forfeiture of fit? was the r)(*nalty 
f(>r non-compliance with the con- 
ditions of tenure ; but this gradu- 
ally gave jilaco to a system of sen- 
taoe or escuane—naymaiit instead 
of iJtirsonal attenclance. W ith the 
money thus obtained it was ixjs- 
sible to prevail uiion certain of 
tin? h?udal bands to iirolong tht‘ir 
service, and also to engage? mer(;e- 
naries. The .system thus initiatfsl 
grew year by year; the Englisli 
armiiis lK*came almo.st entirt‘ly 
compo.s(Hl of hired troops, and tlie 
prineiides of feud.alism in their 
organization less and less marked. 

As in the armies on the Con- 
tinent, cavalry rmnained for long 
the chief arm. The foot-soldier, 
however, had never lx?en so neg- 
lected as in other countries, on 
account of the firm hold wliich 
archery had taken on the people. 
Every king from the time of 
William I. had recognizixi the 
value of this art, with the result 
that the longliow— carrying a 
‘clothyard shaft* fnim ten to 
twenty score yards— had IxHJome 
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an efficient weapon in the hands 
of the English archer. In 1298 and > 
1314 the value of the foot-soldier 
compared with the horsemaif 
was clearly proved. At Falkirk, 
William Wallace’s spearmen and 
archers, drawn up in hollow 
squares, resisted for hours the 
charges of the English cavalry. 1 1 
was not until King Edward with- 
drew his horsemen, and brought 
his bowmen into action, that the 
Scots were defeat(.?d. Again, at 
Bannockburn, Bruce’s Scottish 
foot ctunpletely routed an English 
army of nearly 30,000 hors<?. Thir- 
teen years later, Edwani ili. saw 
the mistakes of the English mili- 
tary system, and t(X)k immediate 
steps to niined y them. He founded 
the system of raising armies by 
indenture, contracting with the 
prelates and barons for the supply 
of soldiers. The pay was good, 
and IK) difficulty was experienced 
in raising sufficient niimlx^rs. 
Archery was fostered, and the 
foot -soldier well drilled and 
equipped. The wisdom of this 
prricoauro w.as shown at Cre^y, 
where the English army, with 
2<J,0<J0 infantry out of a total 
strength of 30,0(K), eonqiletely 
routed a French force of nearly 
four times that numlx?r mainly 
c,oinpos(?d of cavalry. 

2. The siamlinu army period.- 
Charles i. \yas always ambitious 
of establishing a standing army, 
and both the Royalist and Puri- 
tan forces ])art()()k of this nature. 
Oomwt^irs troojis were prai?ti- 
(;.ally, though not by law, the first 
of England’s standing armies. 
They w(?re disl)anderl on the resto- 
ration, a small ijortion— two rt'-gi- 
ments of horse and six of foot- 
Ix.'ing retained as a standing army 
by Charles ii. The militia li.od 
suffcivd from great neglect; so 
it was reorganized in 1002, on th(? 
.principle of landowncr.s supply- 
ing fully^equippod horsemen or 
foot -soldiers accoiding to their 
means. In 1089 the Bill of Rights 
was passed, by which tlie tixxips of 
Wilfi.am i ir. Ixicamo the first stand- 
ing army of England recognized 
by Parliament. A jxirtion of this 
act is reiwl and pasvsed annually 
to this day. The army was .still 
raised by contract, but the system 
had developed into an arninge- 
nieiit lietween the (jrown and the 
colonel. The latter was given the 
regulation amount of money for 
the upkeep of the regiment, and 
managed everything connecttHl 
therewith, from recruiting to dis- 
charge. After all expenses hnd 
been paid, what was left of the 
‘stock-purse* was divided annu- 
ally amongst the captains of the 
regiment. Being thus closely iden- 
tified with them, regiments came 
to he called by the names of their 
colonels. The contrm^t system was 
ended in 1783 by Burke’s Act, 
which eatablishea the rcsixmsi- 
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bilityof the Secretary at War te 
Parliament in all army matters. 

* The first . standinK army was 
badly organized. Enliatmeut was 
for life, except in time of war, when 
njcruitij for two or three years’ 
service, or until the end of hos- 
tilities, were .accepttxl. Bounties 
were given, and enlistment was, 
os a rule, voluntary ; but the re- 
quirements of the army were so 
great duiing the French wars 
(179^1815) that recourse was had 
to impressment and to volunteer- 
ing from the militia. The latter 
liacl l)een reorganizcnl in 1757 on the 
principle of the ballot (with sub- 
stitution allowed) and thn^e years* 
.service and it wa.s then illegal 
for militiamen to enlist in the 
i-egular.s. In 1799 a lx)unty of ten 
guinCc^ wa.s offercxl to militiamcui 
enlist ing in the regular army. The 
effect was immediate, over ‘26,tXK) 
men voluirteeringfor service with- 
in a year, and an average of 25,009 
.such volunteers fornu'd part of 
the army annually until the end 
of the war. Thus the militia, 
contrary to principh*, dcivtdopod 
into the feeder of the army, a .sys- 
tem which ^wius greatly fostered 
by the policy of Pitt. ^ In the 
Ijeriod of ten ytxirs ending 1818, 
out of a total of nearly 250, 0(X) 
m;ruits enlisted in the regulars, 
al)Out 1<X),000 came from the aux- 
iliary force. In 18()3 the volunteer 
force wa.s greatly increased to re- 
sist lS’a])()Ufon’s threatentxl inva- 
sion. and in the following year 
readied the (‘iiormous total of 
403, 0(X). In 18(^» .short-service en- 
listment was intnKlucixl, a .sys- 
tem modified two yt^ars later by 
making it optional with life eu- 
gagemeiit. llounties had bsm 
steadily growing in amount, and 
by 1805 had risen as high as £40. 
A new force, callwl the ‘local 
militia,* \vas constituted by Act 
(if Parliament in 1808. Tln.s was 
in addition to tlie regular militia 
—ballot without substitution, and 
siirvice for four years, benng the 
ruling principles. On the return 
of the army of ocxaipation from 
Franco in 1818, Great Britain eii- 
terwi on the long peri<xl of peacx! 
which lasUxl until the outlireiik 
of the Crimean w^ar in 185i. Al- 
though the army vvas, as usual, 
g^tly reduced in strength, a 
liigher proportion was retained 
between i)eaco and war estab- 
lishments than had ever previ- 
ously 1)0011 the ease. Military 
matters were, however, seriously 
neglected. No militia were en- 
rolled, and the volunteers ceased 
to exist. In 1829 the system of 
life enlistment only was reintro- 
duced. but was abolishtnl again 
in 1847, when a iieriod of ‘ten 
years, with permission to re-en- 
gage to complete twen^-one,* 
was established. The Crimioan 
war found the army in a very 
inefficient condition, the general 
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organization being conspicuously 
bad. Great difficulty was ex- 
Ijerieucixl in getting reiTuits to 
bring the establishment up to war 
strength. Bounties, short tt^rms 
of enjistmont. even foitiign mer- 
cenaries (for the last time in Brit- 
ish history), wore all tried ineffect- 
ually. The militia, however, unco 
more proved its value as an aux- 
iliary force. Fortunately it h:ul 
lieen renuKlelhsl in 1852, this 
time on a sy.stem of voluntary 
enlistment, the ballot having 
1 kx*ii suspended, but not alxil- 
ished. Commissions in the army 
were given as a reward to militia 
officers who induced a certain 
number of imui to cnli.st in 
regulars, and by this means .S2,0Pi) 
recruits were obtained. KeLo- 
men^of militia also garri.soned the 
^lediterranean and home stations. 
That tlie war closed .suect'ssfnlly 
was due t() the splendid qualities 
of the soldicr.s. The le.ssons of tin* 
Crimea were not lost, and led to 
a series of military reforms. In 
1859 tho volunteers were reviv<*d, 
and an army res<;rve creatfxl for 
service at home in time of war. 
In 1807 Ixiunties on enlistment 
were abolisluxl, and the Rest'rve 
Forces and Militia Hc‘serve Acts 
were pas.s(xl. In 1870 thn?e im- 
])ortant military reforms were 
nuwle. First, tho reserve was 
rendered a sU’ong and effieit'iit 
force by tlie intrcxlnetion of the 
))res(*nt system of ‘short scrviijo 
with tho colours, and balance of 
engagement with tho reserve.* 
Secondly, the gradual withdrawal 
of the strong garrisons cpiartiTcd 
ill the self-governing colouii»s wa.s 
commenced, a step needed in view 
of the increased strength at whicth 
it haxl l)een found neeesi^r.y to 
maintain the army in India sinei^ 
the mutiny. Thirdly, the erc)wn 
was authorized to eiidxidy tho 
militia in time of great emergency. 
In the f()ll(m’ing y(.*ar tlie system 
of commiH.sioning tho cavalry and 
infantry by purchase was abol- 
ished, and the regular and auxil- 
iary forces were combined in one 
organization. In 1872, infantry 
regiments, exeept the (iOth and 
tho Rifle Brigade, >yere allotted 
to territorial recruiting districts. 
At this time the 1st to 2r)t]i regi- 
ments eiwdi consisted of two hat- 
talion.s, the 20th to 50th and 01 st 
to 109th of one hattjilion, and tlu* 
00th and Rifle Brigsule of four 
Viattalions. By the n(‘W sy stein, 
82 of the single-battalion regi- 
ments were linked together in 
pairs -the 79th (Camercin High- 
landers) was the oxcejition— and. 
with the first 25 regiments, fonned 
06 ‘ brigade sub-districts. ’ To these) 
were also attached the local regi- 
ments of militia and volunteers, 
tn 1881 the two battalions of regu- 
lars and two of militia in each 
suV)-district were combintxl in a 
‘regiment,’ which was given a ter- 
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ritorial title. In 1898 the »S|,M)eial 
Army Koserve and the Special 
Service Section of Militia were 
established, by which a large 
number of men were rendered 
ayailalile for war service abroad. 
For more recent developments, 
.SCO ante; also Goodenough and 
Dalton’s Ar/ni/ Book for the Brit- 
iiik Emuire (gov. pub., 1893), 
Richarcrs Her Majesty* » Army, 
Army Act, The (1881), is part 
of tho statute law of England, hut 
with thi.s considc^rable difference 
thatitisadmini.stcrod by military 
courtsand not by civil judges. It is 
construed in tho .same manner and 
c arried into effect under the same 
conditions as to evidence and 
othcrwi.so as the ordinary criminal 
law. The at:t has of itself no force, 
but requires to Ix) brought into 
operation each year by ai) Army 
(Annual) Act, thus sei'uring tho 
constitutional iirinciple of the 
control of Parliament over the 
discipline requisite for the govern- 
ment of the army. It deals with 
military crimes and their punish- 
m(*nt, and emlxxlie.s the law as to 
enlistnu'iit, billeting, and inipre.ss- 
ment of carriages. 

Army Agents. To eiu.*h regi- 
ment or cori).s the goveniment 
apix)ints an agent, wlu) usually 
carries on a private banking busi- 
ness, A monthly estimate of tho 
moneys rc'quircxl is .sent in to the 
*rr(*iusury, and tho sum credited 
to the agent on the fir.st of each 
month. A eurnnh.ssion of one per 
ct'nt. wjis formerly allowed, nut 
this has bi*en di. scon tinned. The 
emtiloy incut of these hankers en- 
ables officers to draw their nay by 
c(>nvcni(*nt instalments, and at tho 
same time relieves the Army Pay 
Department from the necc.s.sity of 
keeping complicated private ac- 
counts. As a rule, army ag<mts 
have nothing to do with the pay 
of non-commissioned officers and 
men, which is i.ssuisl by the 
TriNisury to the Army T’ay De- 
partment, and audited by pay- 
inastcrsand their sub-ac:conntants. 

Army and Navy Club was 
founded in 18,87 ; its membership, 
confiiKMl to officers of the regular 
army and tho navy, is limited to 
2,400 home meinlx*rs. The en- 
trance fee is £40, with an annual 
Huliscription of 7 or 10 guineas. 
Addre.s,s, .‘10 Pall JVIall, London. 

Army and Navy Gazette, the 
leivding organ of tlie two Brit- 
i.sh K(*rvice.s, was founded in 1800 
by Mes.srs. Bradbury and Evans, 
with Sir (then Dr.) Win. Howard 
Russell as editor. 

Army and Navy Stores. See 

CO-OPEKATION. 

Army Chaplains. 8ce Chap- 

LAIN.S. 

Army Corps. The size of ar- 
mie.sneces.sitated their sulxliviaion 
into army corp.s. Infantry divi- 
sions, suDpleinented by cavalry, 
guns, and administrative services, 
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wore aooordiiigly ognibiuod, and 
the force thus created formed in 
i tsclf a miniature army. The am)y 
c:>rp 3 organization^ lirst definitely 
adopted by Napoleon in 18l», 
li.is, with certain modifications, 
ho 3 n retained in all large armies. 
In Prussia the territory of the 
kingdom divider! into army 
corps districts, and the (Kirns 
commanders not only became the 
lea(i(3rs of these units in war, but 
the suiiarintendents of their n;- 
cruiting, training, and equipment 
in time of pc^aoe. The atj vantage 
of this arrangement is obvious, and 
after the Franco-German war of 
1870 the system of territorial local- 
ization was adopted by all eonti- 

1 1 mtal natioas. The German army 
corps may be taken as a ty pe. 1 ts 
corapoiiont ])arts are the general 
stan, 2 infantry divisions ( to which 
cavalry and artillery an* attached ), 
1 battalion of rifles, 1 telegraph 
section, corps bridge train, 0 
provisitui columns, 7 wagon park 
columns, 1 field bakery column, 
1 horse depfit, 1 bearer company, 

12 field hospitals, 8 ammunition 
columns. The total strength is 
^,058 men, with 11,081^ nors(3s 
and 1,714 ciirriagcis. The fighting 
sti'eiigth, exclusive of oilicers and 
non-combatants, may be taken as 
25,000 infantry, IKJO cavalry, and 
144 guns. The amount of cav- 
alry varies conswh’Tably, accord- 
ing to the particular conditions 
of a campaign. The following 
changes have Ixjen rotKJUtly made 
in organization and cojuiiMnent; 
the corns artillery has been 
aMished, and its guns equally 
divided between the two infantry 
divisions; light ammunition col- 
umns form an ecludon between 
the ^tteries and the heavy am- 
munition columns ; a spf’ciul tele- 
graph unit has liecm foriiKMl ; tlie 
infantry has been re-armed with 
an improv(.si rifle, and tlie artil- 
lery has adopt(3d q^uick-firing field 
guiis and field howitzers. In G rcat 
Britain the army corps has never 
hitherto existed as a permancint 
fighting unit. For aclministrative 
purposes it was (h.‘cided in 1902-3 
to have a .system of territorial or- 
ganization adapt(*d for six corps, 
and to f()llow as fur as practicable 
the contimmtal methods ; but this 
organization has r(X*(uitly lK3en 
aliaiidoned in favour of a system of 
districts, or ‘commands,* in whicli 
Aldershot alone retains the posi- 
tion of an army corps. A Brit- 
ish command consists of three in- 
fantry divisions and a duo pro- 
portion of the other units. 

Army Enlistment Acts, 1867 
and iByo* By the Enlistment 
Act of 1867 the regulations made in 
1847 and during the Crimean war 
were somewhat modified. First, 
engagements were to be for twelve 
years for all bmnohes of the serv- 
ice, with power to re-engage up to 
twenty-one years; and the provi- 
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siou as to a soldier continuing in 
the service after twenty-one years, 
until ho gave three months* notice 
of his wish to be discharged, was 
re-enacted. In accordance with 
the Act of 1870, no recruit can 
enlist for more than twelve years ; 
but ho can engage either to servo 
the wliole time with the colours, 
or partially with the colours and 
partially in the reserve. But see 
Amiy Reform, p. 378. A soldier 
now serves, as a rule, for a limited 
time in the active army, and then 
pas.ses into civil life, with the 
obligation to return to the army if 
call^ up within the period of his 
original enlistment. 

Army Examinations. See 

Examinations. 

Army Hospital Corps., The 

great loss of life in the Crimean 
M^ar, incurred by defective med- 
ical admini-stration, led to the for- 
mation of an organiztid military 
Inxly, calk'd the Army Hospital 
Corps. The ratiks were filled, 
for the must part, by the transfer 
of men of gcxxl character from 
roginieiits after a certain term of 
.s(5rvic(\ usually two years. Each 
man had to pas.s a pro^tionary 
IieritKl of tlinni months in a mili- 
tary hospital Iwfore he was per- 
manently apiiointcKi to the corps. 
The addition of rt'gimental hos- 
Ijitals k*d eventually to the .sys- 
tem by which the Army Hospital 
(Jorps, tlie patients in niihtary 
hospitals, and all soldii'rs at- 
taclicKi to them, are placed umliu' 
tlie direct eominand of medical 
officers. Merged for sonifi time 
into, the Medical Staff Corps, the 
original Army Hospital Corps is 
now repres(*ntcd by, the w'arrant 
officers, non-commis.sion(3d offi- 
cers, and men of the Iloyal Army 
Medical Corps. 

Army In the Field. Before 
entering upon field oiwrations, it 
is necessary to have a secure hose 
of operatiom, Tlie movement 
across the seas of any large body 
of trooiis, with their attendant 
('(]ui])m(*nt and stcires, necessi- 
tates a dis^mibarkation on a 8('a- 
shon?, and a preliminary collec- 
tion and organization of imUrkf, 
A maritime base is, therefore, in 
many cases a nece.ssity— as, for 
example, ('ajje Coast Castle during 
the Ashanti war, Ismailia for the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882, Ca}X3 
Town and Durban for wars in 8. 
Africa, etc. Whe^re the theatre of 
war is far from a .seaport, the base 
is necessarily inland— as, for ex- 
ainrile, P(?.shawar and Kohat dur- 
ing campaigns in Afghanistan. 
l*he .selection • of a bas« in a 
friendly country has obvious ad- 
vantages, as it, gives time for 
preparations being made liefore 
the actual arrival of the troops. 
It may often happen that the 
situation of a ba^ can only be 
secured by force, as in the case 
of Balaklava in the Crimean war; 


or by stratagem, in tlie case of 
Ismailia in tlic Egyptian caplr. 
jiaign. As an ari^y moves for*' 
ward, a line of communicatioiie 
becomes necessary, along which 
the versonnd and maUriel col- 
lected is forwarded, and by means 
of which sick, wounded, prisoners, 
etc., are removed from thatheatre 
of actual hostilities. The length 
of this line may vary from a few 
mile.s as in the Crimean war, to 
hundrecls of miles, as in the Nile 
exiiedition or the S. African cam- 
paign of 1899-11)02. , The lino con- 
sists of a chain of military stations 
connected by a, route traversed by 
rail, road, or river transport, or a 
combination of all three. With 
an unfriendly iKipulation, such as 
that in the Orange Stato^and the 
Transvaal, a large force is nec(3.s- 
sary to guard the line. Each sta- 
tion or clepfit becomes a defensive 
fort, blockhouse.^ protect vulner- 
able points such as defiles (3r 
bridges, and flying columns have 
to k(‘ep the enemy at a distance. 
As the army advances the length 
of the line of communications in- 
( rcjusos, and it is noctissary to or- 
ganize it into sections. Wherever 
tlu're i.H a break in bulk in the 
convoyaiKKi of Htore.s, a ckpAt is 
necessarily formf‘(l ; and in each 
Siietion at imixirtant jioints there 
must be li(3spitals, rest stations, 
ami accumulations of commis- 
sariat and ordnance stores. The 
clalxiratc and detailed regulations 
of the great military jxiwers are 
adapted only to continental aiid 
civilized warfai-e, , but the main 
principles underlying them are in 
force in our fiiroign cxixxlitions. 
The organization of the base of 
ojierations and the various sec- 
tions of the lino of communica- 
tions is under one head, and the 
staff of the entire supply arrange- 
ments is independent of tlie troops 
utilizing them. The usual method 
by which an anny i.s supplied is 
an adaptation of the magazine 
and re(juisition systenw. Arms, 
ammunition, accoutrements, cloth- 
ing, harness, tools, and storeys in 
general, are forwarded to tnxips 
fnnn the nearest magazines; but 
ordinary transport, and a largo 
IKirtion of tho daily food for men 
and Iiorses, are drawn frpm tin? 
theatre of war. In a civiliziKl 
country the inhabitants may 1 k> 
forced to supply lodging as well 
as food, and requisitions may be 
made for staple commoditias. A^s 
a general principle, everything is 
paid for in cash or by promissory 
notes, and the forcible taking of 
goods is limited as far as possible. 
Furcha.se in the open market is 
an essentially British custom, 
and, by establishing good rela- 
tions between the natives of a 
country and the "army, often en- 
ables supplies to be obtained 
which would otherwise be con- 
cealed. The objeci; 0^ an efficient 
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Hupply system is to keep full the 
knapsack reserve (the food which 
the soldier actually carries with 
him) and the supply column re- 
serve (which is carried for him 
on wagons which closely follow up 
the troops). F(K)d has to be issiiod 
as a rule daily, and the unex- 
nded portion of a ration can 
carried on the person. In ad- 
dition, each soldier is supplied 
with a reserve or cmergerujy ration 
of biscuit, pemmican, pwjserved 
moat, etc,, which may only 1x3 
oi^nod by order of a suiwrior 
officer. In European warfare, 
railways and roads have alone 
to be fxmsiderwl ; hut in the 
Himalayas, th(3 Sudan, the plains 
of India, or the forests of Burma, 
vastly different conditions arise. 
The details of transport may 
vari^. A general tranAftort of a 
semi-military character is worked 
from the ha.se of oijerations to 
the advanced dcp/lt in rear of 
an army, or to the magazines 
n(3;ircst to the tr(x)X)s to 1x3 sup- 
IiHcd. The labour, carts, ani- 
mals, etc., are mainly procure m 1 
from^ the country, while the su- 
pervision is of a military charac- 
ti3r, and drawn from the staff 
of the lino of communications. 
Departmental Iransjtort fs of a 
more highly organized description. 
The military wagons of the Army 
Service Corps conv(*y focxl and 
storas fnmi the magazines to the 
vicinity of the troops that are to 
bo supplied. ^ The circumstances 
of each particular case will de- 
t(3rmine whether the actual dis- 
tribution to the units is made 
direct by the Army Service) 
Corns, or indirectly thrfiugh the 
medium of the regimental, tram- 
})orty or wagons which always 
accompany trcxjps on the march. 
Under suitable conditions, trcxjps 
should be able to move on emer- 
gency for two or three days by 
utilizing the resources of the 
country, their regimental tona- 
pprt, and their reserve rations. 
Tho supply columns and supply 
parka of the departmental trans- 
port carry throe to four days’ pro- 
vision for ordinary use, and thus 
extend the area in which tnxips 
can^ act As soon as the limit 
of time is exceeded, fresh depots 
must be forhied, or opportunity 
given to allow store's to he brought 
up fnmi the nearCvSt magazines. 
iTnder favourable circumstances, 
such as in the Nile campaign, 
water transport may become as 
valuable as railway transport. In 
addition to the collection and dis- 
tribution of supplies, the staff of 
the line of communications has 
to atiike and often create ixistal 
and^ telegraph services. The col- 
Uxition and aisaemination of infor- 
mation, and preventing informa- 
tion reaching an enemy, is a task 
for special officers of the Intolli- 
gon'jc Department ; but the bulk 
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of the w*ork and the censoi^hii) of 
the preM will be associated with' 
the main centres that lie rm the 
line of cummunicatious. Tho ad- 
vantage of keeping up communi- 
cation by t<‘legraph, heliograph, 
or other means, along the n)iito 
between its various maga7.int\s and 
dei)6ts, is obvious, and tlie ix)st of 
(iirect<>r of tel(‘graphs in a cam- 
paign is .an important one. 

Army List, a monthly distribu- 
tion list of officers on tho active 
list of the army, th(3 royal marines, 
militi.a, ycaunanry, .and voluntc'crs, 
togcthcT with the promotions, ap* 
IKuntments, etc., and .army orders, 
since tho hist ksuo. 'Fho edition 
promulgatcxi e.ach rpiartcr con- 
tains, ill addition, the n.anu*s of 
officers who have rotirtxl from tlio 
service. A bulky quart(»rly Army 
List gives the seniority, aptioint* 
ments, and war services of officaas 
ill detail. 

Army Medical College. This 
is tho scIkkiI for the technical 
education of jirobatiunary medical 
officers for ix*rmancnt commis- 
sions as lioutiai.ants in tlio Koyal 
Army M(^ical Corps. It was 
formerly si tuat(*d atNotley, near 
Southanipton, and had attacthed 
to it a larg<‘ gcmcral military hos- 
Iiital. 1 1 is govcrmnl by a senate, 
under the prosideiujy ot the direc- 
tor-general i»f tho Army Medical 
Horvico, and has as mcmlxn-s tho 
president of the Indian Medical 
iIoard,thoi)rincipal medical officer 
at Notley, and tho four professor's 
at tho scdiool. Tnstruetion in the 
school is can*ied on by four Tirofes- 
.sors and two assistant iirofessors, 
and th(*re arc also a s(‘cri‘tary and 
a commandant and director of 
studies. Most of tlu'st?. are otfu^ors 
in the Royal Army Medical ( lorps. 
Tho school has now been nmiovi'd 
to London. 

Army Ordnance Department 

and AiiMY Okdnanck Ooups have 
to do Avith tho administration of 
stores. (Sec Stores.) Theorg.ani- 
zation of tlio officers’ prrsminel is 
in transition. The senior officer 
of tho department is tho director 
of equipment .and ordnance 8ton?s, 
a colonel who r.anks,as major-gen-' 
cral, and Avhoso duties lie at the 
War Office. Under him are*.) opl- 
nance officersof thcfii'st class, with 
the rank .and title of colonel, 17 
second class (lieutenant-oolfimds), 
29 third class, .and (Jl fourth class. 
The offi(;ers of the junior classes 
carry into tho dep.artm(»nt the 
titles of the ranks tliiw hold in 
their respjoctive corps; but their 
seniority is regulated, Avhile serv- 
ing in tho Army Ortln.anee ])e- 
imrtment, by their position on 
the list of that department 
only. No officer under tho rank 
of c«aptaiii is, however, admitted. 
The department also contains a 
Ixxly of officers mostly promoted 
from the Army Ordnance Cordis, 
and oonsLsting of 9 commissaries 
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of ordnance, 27 deputy commis- 
saries of oninanco, and 61 assistant 
commissaries of ordnance. The 
two first classes have the honorary 
rank of major or captain, the last 
that of 1 icu Pmant. There is also a 
body of 25 ius|H»ctors of ordnance 
inacliinery in three elasvses, who 
hold honorary rank as majors, 
c.aj|)t.ains, or lieutenants. 

Thti Army Ordnance Corps is 
a body of warrant officers, non- 
coimnissioiu'd officers, and men 
nndi*r tin* orders of the officersof 
the Army Ordnance Dejiartment, 
who assist in the minor duties exm- 
neep'd with tlie administration 
and charge of stores and in ord- 
nance offices. This corfis hn.s itsi 
h('ad(|uarters an<l d(‘i)6t company 
at Woolwieh, .'ind < ()nsists in arJdi- 
tion of 19 service eomiianies, eacli 
of .511 non -com missioned officers 
and rneii. The dep6t company 
furiiislics detachments for duty at 
all ordnance stations. The uni- 
form is bhn*, wdth scairlet edgings. 

Army Pay Department. Tlds 
de]).artment was established oil 
Aiiril 1, IWTH, and is under the 
finance division of the War Office, 
at the h(‘.ad of which is the ac- 
countant ; general. 1‘ho officers 
are ri'cniited from the officers of 
the c()mb.atant units of the army. 
1’here were originally but tw'o 
department.al r.anks— staff pay- 
master and paymaster; but on 
April 1, 1881, the rank of ehiefriay- 
nnaster was added, Tbe officers 
also Ix'ar military titl(‘S — pay- 
masters Ixang captains or majors, 
staff paymasters, majors (>r lieu- 
tenant-colonels; and chief pay- 
masters, colonels. 1’fie duties of 
the dcjiartment .are to receive, 
issue, and account for all sums of 
numoy rci civahle and payable on 
.account of army services. 

One chief |)ay master is at tlie 
W.‘ir Office, and achief imvmaster 
or a staff paymaster is in cliarge of 
th«3 central pay office of each dis- 
ti’i(!t .at home or command abroad 
(according to its importance), and 
is termed the ‘district paymaster.’ 
At all the more con.siderable out- 
stations and garrifwms th(*re are 
station jiay offices in charge of a 
staff paymaster or paymaster, who 
is termed the ‘station paymasti^r.’ 
The district paymaster .also acts 
as station ])aymaster for the head- 
quarters station of the (listrict. In 
the larger offic(‘s junior offirei-s 
a.ssist tho paymasters in cliargi'. 

Officerscommand ing squadrons, 
companies, etc., pay their own 
men wa;ekly, obt.aining the crash 
for tho ])urpose in advance from 
the station jiaymaster, and ac- 
counting for it at the end of each 
montli i>y a claim calhxl tbe pay 
list, wdiich is forwarded to the 
station pay office (in case of cavalry 
and infantry, through the adjutant 
of th(3 corjKs). The .station pay- 
master, aften- a preliminary ex- 
amination, forwards the 'pay lists 
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of all corps to tho War Office, 
together with a monthly . general 
state’ of his ac^counts, which sum- 
marizes all (iisbur^meiits and re- 
ceipts made on behalf of the War 
Office. The officers of the Army 
Pay Department are assisted in 
the clerical part of their work by 
the non-commissioned officers of 
the Army Pay Corps. 

Army Purchase Commission. 
Prior to the abolition of purchase 
in 1871, every commission in the 
cavalry and infantry had its recog- 
nized money value, and every step 
in prom«)ti()n not caused by a death 
vacancy had to he t)urchaae(l. In 
addition to the ordinary price or 
ditference that htwi to ho paid, a 
sum ‘over regulation’ Wius in most 
cases added, and, by rc^ison of the 
vtjsted right of money sunk in com- 
missions, tho army was virtually 
‘in pledge’ to the officers. The 
system (!ould not bti T)ut an end to 
without comptuisating the pcu’soiis 
concerned, and tho adjuHtmout of 
claims was placxjd in th() hands 
of commissioners, of whom tlu^ 
depu ty j udge - ad voiiate - general 
was ope. The w< )rk ( )f tlu^ commis- 
sioners is now practically finished. 

Army Sanitary Committee. 
The officoi'S of tho Engineers and 
the M(Mlical Corps sit from time to 
time as a eommittee on all matters 
connected >yith saniUtion. They 
Import on sites and plans for new 
barracks and hospitals, and visit 
and report on existing buildings 
when necessary. 

Army Schools. At nearly 
every camp and garrison, and at 
most depdta, thcu’c are established 
array schools, for the purpiiso of 
affording U) non - commissi<^ned 
officers and men and their chil- 
dn*n, and to tho children of war- 
rant officers, the opportunity of 
acq^uiring a sound and useful edu- 
cation, For the administration 
and insiK'ction of tho selnuils a 
director is appcunttKl at the War 
Office, and undi*r him are inspect- 
ors for OiOcdi school district. The 
King’s liegulations require tho 
r(3gular attendance (one attend- 
ance each day the school is open) 
of ovory non-commissioned omccT 
and enlisted hoy until he obtains 
a second-class certificiate of (xluca- 
tion. The attendance of soldiers 
is not compulsory, but command- 
ing officers are enjoined to give 
them every facility for joining tho 
classes. In order to obtain a first- 
class certificate a soldier must pas.s 
aqualifying examination in dicta- 
tion, anthmetio, geography, Eng- 
lish history, and copying rough 
drafts of correspondence. For 
tho second and thiiyl class certifi- 
cates the examination is confined 
to writing from dictation and ari th - 
raetic of a less advanced character. 
A school attendance lasts, as a 
rule, alxiut an hour and a lialf, 
and the time.s of the lessons are 
arranged as far as possible to suit 
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the convenience of the men. The 
examinations take place twice a 
year, under rigid supervision. 
Any soldier may voluntarily ap- 
ply to be examined in foreign 
languages, sliorthaud, tactics, 
military topography, and fortifi- 
cation. The course of instruction 
given to the elder children and 
nifants is similar to that adopted 
in public elementary schools. 

Army Service Act, 1847. As 
a general rule, until the year 1S47 
th(i term of service of men enlisted 
in time of jicace was for life, al- 
tliougli rec*uurse was had to enlist- 
ment for shorter iHiriods in time 
()f war. The Act of 1847 limitecl 
first engagements to ten years fur 
tlie infantry, and twelve years for 
the (iavalry and .artillery, but al- 
lowcid re-emgagements for such 
further tx^riods as would make iq) 
a total of twenty -one or twtnity- 
four years, as the case might 1x3 : 
and a solduu*, with tlu3 approN al 
of the military authorities, might 
eoiitinue his service aftc'r the 
twenty-one or twenty-four years, 
until he gave three uionlhs’ notice. 
For present conditions, see p. 15711. 

Army Service Corps. Trior 
to 1870 the Commissariat Depart- 
ment wjis resixiiisible for the pur- 
chase and issue of provisions, 
forage, fuel, lights, et<;., and all 
matters in conntKjtion with sup- 
ply; while the Military Train- a 
successor of the Land Transport 
Corps raised during the Crimean 
war— was ehargtxl with transix)rt 
duties. The duties lK>th of supply 
and transiiort are now p^^rformed 
by the Army Service Corps. The 
transport companies have a uni- 
form p(we ('stablishment of 50 
men, with the necessary Inu’ses 
and wagons. A suiiply branch of 
clerks, butohnrs, bakers, etc;., has 
its depot at Aldershot, and its 
meml)(3rs an? attacdied to different 
military stations in numlsTs pro- 
portionate to the work to be done. 
The administi’ation of the corps 
is vested in the guart€?ma8tiT- 
gencral, an<l an assistot qnart(?r- 
master-general exercises tho func- 
tion of commanding officer of the 
corps at thi? War Office. A staff 
officer in each district is in charge 
of the officers and men Iwlonging 
to it, and is the medium through 
which orders for supply and 
transport an? stmt. Owing to the 
exigencies of the S. African cam- 
paign, the numbers of the cori>s 
nave Iwon raiscxl to 7,f)00 men and 
2,500 horse's. In time of war tho 
trans|x?rt company is the unit for 
expaiL^ion, and to cjich unit of an 
array is attaohcxl a supply column 
or company. A supply; park to 
carry three day.s’ provisions con- 
sists of three transport sections, 
and numbers 7 officers, men, 
and 747 horses— the carriages all 
lieing hired. A field bak(?ry col- 
\imn carries some 80 iron ovens, 
conveyed in hired vehicles. 
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Arnaboldi, Alessandro (1827), 
Italian poet, born in Milan ; was 
secretary to the town council at 
Milan until 1873. In 1872 he pub- 
lished, a volume of Vmi, which 
put him in the front rank of the 
modern poets of his country, 
in 1888 he published a new col- 
lection, Nuovi Ver^i, 

Arnaud, Henri (1641-1721), 
Waldensian clergyman and pa- 
triot, jjastor of La Tour in Pied- 
mont, was forced, the T)t?rse- 
cution of tho Vaudois by yiot(?r 
Aiiuulcus of Savoy, to retire to 
Switzerland in 1680. In ho 
led the ‘glorious return of tlio 
Vaudois to their valleys,’ in spite 
of the? attacks of the French and 
Savoyards. The Duke of Savoy 
granted religious lilx.Tty to the 
Vaudois; but on his reconciliatirai 
with Franco the, con(;(?ssi()ii was 
withdrawn, and the Vaudois had 
to find a retreat in Wurtenihiu'g. 
Arnaud’s exijedition is d«»scrilK»d 
ill his Hidoirede la (tiorievse Rvn- 
trkdeH Vaudois dans lev ra Vallks, 
printed in 1710, witli a dedication 
to Queen Anne. See also Muret's 
Hidoire dc Henri Arnaud (1853). 

Arnauld, Axoi^uqOE (1624-84), 
distinguished religieuso, bom in 
Paris, and (?diu;ated by her aunt, 
Marie Angdlique Arnauld. She 
Ix'came iirioress (KiTiil) and abbess 
(1078) of Port-Royal, and was p(?r- 
se(;uted by the Jesuits. She was 

principal author of Minioirrs 

de Port’Royal (1742). See Sainte- 
Beuve’a Port -Royal (1878), and 
Beard’s Port- Royal (1801). 

Arnauld, Antoine (LW-IOIO), 
French advocate, Ixmi in Paris. 
ITo liecame proonreur-yMral in 
1585. He is riunombcred for his 
defence of tho University of Paris 
against the,T(*8uits, which resulted 
in their temporary banishment. 
Ho was the Lather of ‘lo grand 
Arnauld,’ and had six daughters 
who took the v(?il at Port-Royal. 

Arnauld. Anihitne (1012-04), 
Jansenist theologian, waslximin 
Paris, and educated at the Sor- 
Ixnme. Retiring to Port -Royal 
monastery, he Ixmamo the strenu- 
ous adversarv of the Jesuits. He 
was expelled from tho society of 
the Sorlx)nne for his support of 
the Jansf?nista. To avoid tno per- 
sivutions of the .Tesuits, h(? lx? 
came an exile in 1676, thereafter 
r(?sidiiig in Flanders and Holland. 
He gave assistance to Pascal with 
his Lritres Ecriies d un PromncM 
de scs Amis, and to Lancelot with 
h is Orammaire. Ho was a dt? v< ‘U t 
Catholic, believing in ‘the corrup- 
tion of human nature and the de- 
pravity of the will,’ and one of 
the profoundest metaphysicians 
of his century. His great work, 
the Logique de Port-Royal, was 
written in conjunction with 
c’ole (Ist ed. 1668 ; Eng. 1881 ). 

Larrifere’s Vie (17§3) ; Sanite- 
Beuve’a Port-Royal (1878) ; Varm s 
ViriU mir lei Armulda (1847). 
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Arnauld, Marik Ano^liour 
Jansenist abbess, rx*- 
canie abbess of Port-Royal when 
fourteen years old, and reformed 
her abbey at seventeen, reviving 
the discipline of 8t. Rernard. 
Later she introduced Jansenism 
into her convent. See Life by 
Frances Martin (1873), and Me- 
Tnoires by Ang^liquo Arnauld. 

Arnault, Antoine Vincent 
(1TO-38;M), Fi-iiiicb p»iet and fit- 
tSratevr, bfim in Pans. Ho ^vont 
with Napoloxm to Italy, Ixu^ame 
seewtary to the ITiiiversity of 
Paris on his it^turn, and was 
elected to the Academy in 170l>. 
He was exiled by the BourlKins 
(1810-19), but afterwards returned 
to Franco; was appointed (18:13) 
secretary to the- Academy, and 
died at Goderville. His dramas, 
of which tho lx‘st are Blanche et 
MontmsHin^ antes VmUiens 
and Gerrmniens (1817), show the 
worst faults of tlie classicists. 
He is Iwtter known by liis short 
moral poems, Fables et Pohies 
(1812: T»etter ed. 1827)), contain- 
ing too famous La Fenilte* and 
his Souvenirs (Vun Scxagemiire 
(1833). 

Arnaut ok !^^AUE^IL (in th<‘ 
diocese of P^'riguenx), Provcuival 
troul)aflour (H. c. 117)0 1200), He 
frecpiented tho court of Alazais 
(Adelaide), tlie wif(‘ of Roger ii. 
(Taillefor), Count of^ R^zic'rs, and 
there he devoted himself to tlie 
service of tlio countess, Avhom 
lie celebrated in many songs, 
though always, as was n.sual, 
under some disguistxl name, such 
ius Ovut conquis. His poems are 
instinct with passion— real, not 
feigned, like the ordinary cx- 
pnjssioiis of love generally to lx; 
found in the poetry of tho trou- 
badours. Tlie audacity shown 
in Jiis iioenis at length gave 
offence to the countess, who dis- 
missed him from her service. Ar- 
naut withdrew', heartbroken, to 
the court of his friend and patron, 
Guilhemof Montjxillior, where he 
bewailed his lot in several touch- 
ing songs. As Alazais died in 1199 
or 1200, and as Arnaut nev(»r re- 
fers to her death, ho is .supposed 
to have dial {before that date. 
Petrarch calls him the less famous 
Arnaut as compared with Daniel 
Arnaut ; but this is not the ver- 
dict of modern critici.sm. About 
thirty of his poems have come 
down to us. The three epistles 
in viirst:, Saluts d' Amour, which 
he addressed to his lady, are 
among the best of their kind. 
See J. H. Smith’s Trmihadmrs 
at Home (1900). 

Arnaut, Daniel (end of 12th 
centuryl, troubadour, born at Ri- 
wroc (Dordogne), France ; lived a 
long time at the court of Richard 
I. of England. He was the in- 
ventor of the Besiim, which was 
imitated by Dante. His works 
were puhli.shed by Oanello^lf??!). 


Arndt, Ernst Moritz (1769- 
1860), Gorman poet and patriot, 
Ixirn in the island of RUgen. Af ter 
travels in France and Germany 
ho Ix^came (1805) professor of his- 
tory at Greifswald. Tho .son of 
a serf, he was instrumental in 
the abolition (1806) of s(*rfdom by 
his work, (reschichte der Leihei- 
iienschajt in Fommern (1803). Tn 
1818 he exchangal his profe.sst»r- 
ship of history at Gitufswald for 
that at llonn, from which, two 
yeare later, he was .suspt'ndal for 
twenty years cm account of his 
radical ])olitical opinion.s. Anidt 
is chiefly known by his i).atriotic 
poimis and song.s, which include 
Was ist des Deiitschen Vatrriandl 
IDa blasen die TromiMien? and 
Der Gait, der Fisen trarhsen Hess. 
He is familiarly called ‘Father 
.\rndt’ by the German peopk*. 
He was a German chauvinist, 
dotesting every! Mxly and eyiTy- 
tliing Fi*ene.h. The liest edition 
of his w'(»rks, by H. Mcisner, in 
6 vols., was ])ublish(Hl in 1892 7). 
S(M? Mfisner and Geerds’.s A’. M. 
Arndt (1898). 

Arndt, Johann (17>.V)-1621), a 
German tlu'ologian and mystic, 
is roinemlx^red ehieflv for his 
(1607)) Wahres Christentlinvh (Tru(^ 
Ghristianity) and Farad ies0rt- 
lein alter ehristlichen Tnqenden 
(1612). Hoc F. Arndt’s Bioora- 
pitisclier Versnek (lfil8). 

Arne, Thomas Apoustink 
(1710-78), musical comiwscT, was 
liurn , in London. He gave his 
sister — e<^lebraial .as ^Irs. Cib- 
l^r, the tragic actress lessons in 
singing, enabling her to apixair 
in Lain pc’s opera Amelia (1732), 
and to play iieroine in Arne’s 
first opei'a, Rosanmid, iinxlueed 
in 1733. Tn 1738 ho wrote the 
music; for Dr. Dalton’.s arlaptation 
of Milton’s Comns. Ho was the 
first to intnxlnce—in his Jndith 
(1773) -female voices into oratorio 
clioruses. Besides oratorios and 
f)ix‘ras, Dr. Arne com post'd a large 
numb(*r of glee-s, catches, and 
canons; but he is Xyest known by 
his musical .settings of such .songs 
a.s Rtile B7'it<innia—i\\Q. finale of 
The Masque of Alfred (1840)-- 
Where the Bee Sucks, Umler the 
Greenwood Tree, and other Shakt*- 
sixiarean songs. 

Arneth, Alfred, Coijnt of 
(1819-97), Austrian historian and 
statesman, Ixmi at Vienna ; was 
a memlier of the German Ass('m- 
bly of ]84vS-9at Frankfort-on-tln*- 
Main, and from 1869 a menilM*r of 
the Austrian Up;x'r House. In 
1868 he was apixnnted dim*tor of 
the national arfihive.s, and in 1879 
president of the Austrian Acad- 
emy of Science.s. His principal 
work is Die (hschkht^ der Maria 
nil eresa ( 10 vols. 18^1-79). A mong 
other works are Prinz Eugen van 
Savoyen (.3 vols. 1^-9), and the 
Ijctters of Maria Theresa and 
Josopli II., in 12 vols. (i^‘)6 91). 


A r n g r S m ( ‘ Tiio Learned ' ), 
otherwise Arngrimpr Jon.s.son 
(1068-1648), a student of the an- 
cient literature of Iceland, As 
the j)rie.st of McI, lie wrote 
Brens CommentaHns de Islandia 
(1.093); the Snppleinentvm -n&vcT 
nriuted (17)96)- on the li ves of the 
kings j the Crymogwa (1610), a 
Uoustitutional History of Iceland; 
and Specimen JslandifV, chiefly 
from the Dindnainahak (1643). 
Sa; A’’igfiisson and J^owell’s (Cor- 
pus Poet i cam /k>mr/c (18K3). 

Arnhem (anc. Arenaeam), tn., 
cap. of prov. Gelderland, ^^ether- 
lands; stand.son th<* Low't'r Rhine, 
3.0 m. by rail E. of Utrecht; is 
one of tlie most ph'asiint towns in 
the country. Tlie ‘large church’ 
contains a moiimnent to Gharh's, 
the last Duke of G(‘lderlaiid 
(d. 17)38). l^aper, furniture, glass, 
priniiTs’ tyi)e, etc., are manufac- 
tunxl. Pop. (1899) 7)6,812. 

Arnhem Land, the most nortli- 
erly part of the N. Territory of 
S. Australia, Ix'tweim the Gulf of 
Cai’ix'ntaria and Anson Bay. 

Arnica, tlu* dritxl a(;rid and 
aromatic rootlets and rhizome 
of Arnica^ numtana, found on 
the mountains of middle and 
southern Kiirupe. The officinal 
j)rei)aration is a tincture w'hich, 
dilut(‘d with \yater, serves as a 
remisly foi‘ brui.s(.‘S. Tntenuilly it 
ha.s a .stimulating effect on the ali- 
memtary I'aual. Its efficacy .s(*ems 
due to the alcohol in the tincture, 
Applied too fnx'ly to tho skin, it 
may prixliice erysiix'las. 

Arnim, Bettina von (1788- 
1859), whose real name was Klisa- 
Ix'th ; sister of Clonicns Brontano 
and wife of Ludwig von Arnim, 
the Gorman novelist and pixit; 
born at Frankfort; is noted for 
Iier alh'gi'd correspondi'iiee w'ith 
(Joethe, ))ublished iii 1KT), under 
the title of Goethes Brivfwechsel 
ifiit einern Kirute. See Tj. Geiger, 
Dichtervnd Fraaen (1896). 

Arnim, Harry Karl Kd- 
IT A HI). Coe NT VON (1824-81), 
J*russiun diplomatist, was lx)rn 
in ]*omeninia. In 1870 lie W'.ns 
ambassiuior at Rome, and sup- 
TMirted the .mti-infallibilists at tli(» 
Vatican Oouneil. In 1871 he took 
jiart in the lu'gotiatioiis which re- 
sulted in tlie pt».'U'(‘ of F rankfort. 
In 1872 he Ixxame ambaxsarkir 
at Paris. Ro(;alled, ow'iiig to his 
hostility to Bismarck, in 1874, 
lie w'as sent to Constantinople. 
Charged w'ith having stolen state 
(locuments in Paris, he w'as ini- 
prisonpfl, and on appeal his sen- 
teiieo w\a.s increased. In 1876 
lie publislial a violent pamphlet 
against Bismarck and ptners, and 
was nroaecuted for high treason 
and liliel, and sentenced in 1876 
to five years* penal servitude. By 
living in exile he escaped the 

i ^nalty. He died at Nice. See 
jowe’s Prinxe Bismarck (new' ed. 
1898). 
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Arnim. Johann Geokg von 
general of the Thirty 
Years’ war, was succeasivoly in 
the service of the Swedes, the 
Polest the emperor, and the Sax- 
ons. Besieged Stralsund under 
Wallenstein co*operatc(l 

with Gustavus Adolphus at Brt*i- 
tenfeld (IGfll); occupied Prague 
(1631) ; carried on negt)tiationa with 
Wallenstein (1633 4); dofeatcnl the 
imperialist general Colloredo at 
Liognitz and captured Zit- 
tau and Glogau ; and in 16^17 was 
arrested by the Swedes and car- 
ried to Stockholm, but contriv(*d 
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a t)oor specimen of the romantih 
sefux)!. His best work is Din 
Kronenwtickter (1817), based on 
extensive historical research, and 
representing German life in the 
renaissance period. Arnim also 
wrote some unsuccessful plays. 
An edition of his works in 22 
vols. was publishwl by his wife 
in 1851^ 6. See Oftethe mid die 
Jtonmntik it., in Schri/ten dor 
ijocthe (jieselMutJ'U vol. xiv. 

(\m)). 

Arno, unnavigablc riv. (total 
length, 140 m.) of Italy, rises at 
an altitude of 4,44.') ft. in ♦he Cen- 



to escATie in 1638. See Inner’s 
Hans (kora von Arnim (1894), and 
works cited s.r. Wallknstkin. 

Arnim, Lunwio Achim von 
(1781-1831), Gfjrman p<x.‘t, bom in 
Berlin, In 1806 ho met his life- 
long friend, Clemens Brentano, 
in Heidellx'.rg. Together they 
edited (1806-8) many old German 
songs (i)c« Kntdjeyi Wunderhorn— 
see Brentano). Arnim married 
Brentano’s .sister, Bettina, in 
1811. His first novel (ffollim 
LieMeben, 1802) was an imitation 
of Goethe’s Werther; the se^nd 
(ArteCt Offenbamngeny 1804) was 


tral Ai)ennin(?s, 23 m. E. by N. of 
Florence. As a mountain torrent 
it flows at fij’st nearly due 8. almost 
to Arezzo, th*m sweeT)s round to 
the N.W., and flows hack nearly 
parallel to its former course as far 
as Pontaasieve, where it turns to 
the w., and flowing through Flor- 
ence enters the Mediterranean 7 
m. ^low IMsa. This city stood 
originally on the seashore, but the 
Amo and Serchio together have 
bmught down so much alluvium 
that the sea has been thrust back 
four and a half miles since tlie 
beginning of the Christian era. 
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Arnobitts, also cal^ Afer, 
rhetorician of Sicca in Numidia;, 
wrote, about 295 a.i>., an apology 
for Christianity (Adi^reua JNa- 
tiones, lib. vii.). There is a good 
edition of his work by Heiffer- 
scheid (Vienn^^ 1875). English 
trans., vol. xix. of the Ante* 
Nicene ChriBtian Library^{\^\ 

Arnold, tn. and imr.. Wotting- 
hamshiro, 4 m. n.b. ot Notting- 
ham and J m. from Daybrook, on 
railway from Derby to Grantham, 
in Sherwood Forest. Lace ana 
hosiery manufactured. Pop. 8,757. 

Arnold OP Brescia (c. ll(XP55), 
an Italian moiik, studied under 
Ab(?lard at Paris, For an attac:k 
on the worldlincss of the high(*r 
ch*rgy he was cited by the bisnop 
of ISrescia Ixjforc the second 
Lateran Council (11.39) aS a here- 
tic, and banished. Ho took refugo 
witli Ab(?lard, but his preaching 
brought uiJon him the hostility of 
8t. Bernard, who denounced him. 
He found refuge (1142) iaSwitzer- 
larid ; but in 1145 he proceeded 
to Home, and endeavoured (1147) 
to establish a republic. In 11.55, 
being expelled by the s(3nate of 
Koine at the instigation of Pope 
Adrian iv., he fled to Campania, 
but was brought to Home, cruci- 
fiwl, liis btxiy burnt, and the a.shes 
cast into tiie Tiber. S(je Liim by 
Giesebrecht (1873), Bonghi (1885), 
and Hausratn (1892). . 

Arnold) Sir Arthur (1833- 
1902), assistant -commissioner of 
public works in Lancashire (1863- 
66), r(‘sided in Lancashire during 
thc‘ cotton famine. First editor 
of the Echo till 1875; M.T‘. for Sal- 
ford (1880-3); chairman of London 
County Council (1895-7); presi- 
dent of Free Land League, which 
he established in 1885; cirntwi a 
knight in 1895. Published HUL of 
the Cotton Famine Thrmwb 
Persia by Caravan (1876) ; Social 
Politics (1881 ) ; Free Land (1880). 

Arnold, Benedict (1741-1801), 
American general, born at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. During^ the 
war of independence he assisted 
at the capture of Fort Ticon- 
deroga; and after the siege of 
QucLk'c ho commanded the flo- 
tilla at the battle of Valcour I., 
in Lake Champlain (1776), Em- 
bittered by the promotion over 
hisheiul of five inferiors, heagree<l 
with General Clinton t() betray 
into his hands West Point and 
other important posts. Gn the 
capture of the British officer 
Andr<J, his fellow - conspirator, 
he w«iit over to the British. Ho 
died in Ixmdon. Sec Lives by 
Jared Sparks (1S38) and Isaac N. 
Arnold (1880). 

Arnold, Sib Edwin (1882- 
19C4), English poet, bom at 
Gravesend. For ^ poem on The 
Feast ^ Belshazzar Re gained the 
Newdigate prize (1853). He was 

Scrit l^llege at PooS (186^61). 
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After his return to Entfland ho 
was emnlo^d on tlie editorial 
staff of the Daily Tdeyrayh, Ilia 
works incliulo Poems (1853) ; Ifero 
mid Lcaiuler (1874); The Indian. 
Sony Smm (1875); Light of Asia 
(1870), an epic on the life and 
work of Buddha, which has ^oue 
through numerous editions; 7/*- 
dian Poetry (1881); Pearls ig' the 
Faith (1883); With Sa'di in the 
Garden (l*'*^); The Light gf' the 
World (1831) ; Seas and Lands 
(1891); and Adzuma^ a Ja^mnesc 
Tragedy [mM 

Arnold, Hans (pseudonym of 
Babettb von BiiLow), was horn 
in Warmbrunn in 1850. Her 
tales, mostly published under tlie 
title of Novclhn (i881"1903), treat 
mainly of the small vexatious 
and w'orries of life. Among lier 
i)eJnfV'orka are Gehurtstagiy'rcuden 
(1SJ4) and April wetter (181^3). 

Arnold, Matthew (18‘^2 88), 
poet, critic, and educationist, 
was the eldest son of Thomas 
Arnold, lietulmaster of Rugby, 
He was born at Lah*ham, Middhv 
sex. Ill 1817 ho became private 
secretary to Lord Lansdoxviu*, by 
whom hq w'as api)oint(‘(| in IH;')! 
to a lay inspoetoi'shii) of schools. 
On three oceasions lie drew u[) 
valualile it'ports of contiuenlftl 
systems of education. Two of 
them have fieen reprinted as 
The Popvlar Kdaeatioa <\f France 
(18(11) and SehooLyind (hdversities 
on the Continent (18(58). Mean- 
while Arnold steadily devoted his 
leisure to literature, and aeliieved 
a twofold reputation as poet and 
critic. From 1857 to 1807 he was 
regius professor of poetry at Ox- 
ford. His home w^as for a time 
in Ixmdon, then at Harrow, [ind 
finally, from 1873, at (kjbham, 
Surrey. In 1883, and again in 
1886, lie undertook lecturing touts 
in America. In 1885 be resigned 
bis in.six'ctorH}Hp. He died sud- 
denly at LiverixKil. 

Matthew ArnokTs literary work 
jiresonts thn^e phases. The ten 
or twelve years following his Ox- 
ford career were mainly devoted 
to poetry. Two early volumes- - 
The. Strayed Reveller (1849) and 
Empedocles vpan Etna (1852)- - 
were anonymously issue^l under 
the initial ‘A.’ The Ix'st f)f their 
contents were rtiprinted in the 
Poer\s oi 18.53, on the title-pagi^ 
of which the author’s name ap- 
peared, and to wliich he addinl 
such masterpioccvS as Sohrab and 
Rustum (a narrative pmrni in t)io 
Homeric vein) and pie Scholar 
Gipsy, A SfKKjnd stories of P<Te.ms 
appqareil in 1855, Merope (a trag- 
edy in the Greek manner) in 1858, 
ami New Poems in 1867. 

Hardly less remarkable than the 
of 18.53 was the preface— 
dMmlling on the ira|X)rtanc;e of 
structure and unity in poetry -^ 
that aocompanied thorn. Although 
the tponody on; his friend Arthur 


Hugh Clough, printed as Thyrsis 
in the 1867 volume, is one of liis 
finest single pip(?es, and he con- 
tinued to write jKietry at inter- 
vals until the end of his life, 
for a dccivcle from 18.57 it was in 
literary (u-iticism that his stixuig- 
est u'ork was done. The Oxfoi-d 
lectures, On Translating Honnr 
(18(51, IW52) and On the Study of 
(Uitie. Literatare (18()7), are mo(l(*ls 
of syinpatheti(‘, liieid, and graec*- 
ful discussion of literary prob- 
lems; and some staitttwed stu(li(‘s 
of no less inter(‘s(} wtu’e colkH‘t(‘d 
as Essays in Criticism in 18(5r>. 
Arnold t(K>k .Saint(‘-Beuve as 
bis nuKlel, and uiiiu'd at estab- 
lishing a sei(‘ntiti(! system of 
(u-iticism. 

Lit(*rary criticism, like 
Arnokl m^vcT wholly droppt'd. 
But his edncjitional exiMU'ienec*, 



Thomas ArnM tg' Hvgby, 


and a (xmstant study of thci work- 
ings of the English mind when 
brought into contact with ideas, 
had led him into a profound dis- 
satisfaction with the current ideals 
of the day. 'rewards the. end of 
the ’sixties it lH.*eame evident that 
the goal of his eriticusm wtis shift- 
ing from letters to life. Thei’c 
follow^ed a iH‘riocl of .a<;tiye battle, 
during w hich, with a serious j»ur- 
jost^ lieneath a mist of railleiy, 
le attacked the social and educa- 
tional pii'indices of bis ciountry- 
men in Culture and Anarchy 
(18G9), their political prejudices in 
Friendship's Garland (1871), their 
religious prejudices in a series of 
works of which Literature and 
Dfmui (1873) w^as the most start- 
ling and the intwt disputed. Ar- 
nold had the gift of crystallizing 
hia views in memorable phrases. 


His plea for ‘sweetness and light,* 
his division of English society into 
‘Barbarians,’ ‘ J*bilistiiu*s,' and 
‘Populac»%’ have bi'comt*. liouse- 
bold words. His mcjssage proved 
no iueonsiderablc factor in form- 
ing the ideals and habits of 
thought (»f a younger generation. 
Stimulating as his critical works 
are, it is probably by his poems 
that Arnold will live in Knglish 
literature. Other works: Higher 
Schools and h'nir{7*sitics in Ger- 
many (1874); Oud and the Bible 
(1875); Last E.'isaysim Church and 
Religion. (1877); Mixtd, Essays 
(1.873); Irish (1882); Essays 

i n (.^ritieism, 2nd WTies (1888). Edi- 
tions: Burke's Lette^i. ^peeehes^ 
etc. ( ISSl ), etc. ( V)lli ' Works ; 

Edition ftjr Ameiie.*i «nlv (1884). 
(\)Ileeted I'oems, in vols. (1809, 
1877); 3 vols. (188.5); 1 vql. (1830). 
Selections; Passages Jrmn the 
Prose Writings (1880) ; Selected 
Poems (1878) ; and recent editions 
sineeth(*psii’tialexijirationofeony- 
riglit b.\ \V. Shaip, K. (i.arnett, 11. 
B. Forman, and others. Biogra- 
i)hy ; L(lt( rs of Matthew Arnold.^ 
e(l.‘G.^V. K. Bussell (13tH). Mono- 
graplis, by A. Galton (18fl7); G. 
W'hit(‘(l838); (il.Saint.sbury(J833); 
] I. \V. Paul (13( 2). Bibliography, 
by T. B. Smart (1832). 

Arnold, Sami ki. (1740-1802), 
horn in London; (oniposed ora- 
torios, o]»eras, ami miscellaneous 
music. From 1783 to 171K1 he 
uas organist and composer to 
the lliapel Boyal, till he became 
(.nganist of W'estmiiister Abbey. 
Jle is b<‘si known as the compiler 
of an excellent collection of n)usic 
li.v Enghslj composers, entitled 
('athalrat Music (1730). 

Arnold, ^noMAH (1735-1842), 
liisttuian, divine, and greatest of 
English selKMilmasttu’s, was born 
at East Cow<»s, 1 sle < )f W ight. In 
1828 hi' w as cluisou headmaster of 
Rugby School, wliieli he mised to 
a l«‘vel sf*eond to that of none in 
England. He widened the con- 
v(*ntional imblic seh(K>l rurricu- 
him, and deieloiied the ‘prefect* 
and ‘fagging’ system. But his 
secret lay less in any syst-eni than 
in th(‘ profound religious and 
moral force t)f hia own character, 
tog(‘tlu‘r with a sense of justice 
w hich insjuriHl nspeet. He had an 
acute insight into ehar.aeter, and 
intluen(;e<l his pupils by stiinulut' 
moral and intelleetuul, witho' s 
siibj<‘cting tlxun to n<*edifw rults. 
TIh! ‘Rugby ’ type of men obtained 
tluj r<‘putation of holding an un- 
usually st'rious and ethical view 
of life— porliaps also of not Ixung 
wholly free from priggishness. 
The chief difficulty in Arnold’s 
way was the prejudiw excited in 
the Tory and High Church classes 
of sewiety by his lilxTal view’s on 
Ijolitics and itdigion. Although 
a ctintenitiorary of Keble, he was 
a strong oppoaer of Tractarian- 
ism, w’hicb he attacked with an 

C--25 
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intoleraiico and a oontrovcrhial 
vigour equal to its own., An ar- 
ticle in the Kdinhurgh Heview, 
championing the claims of the 
‘heivtical* Dr. Hampden, nearly 
lost him his hemlmastership. For 
some time lui was the chief rep- 
resentative of active ‘ JJnMMi ’ 
churchmanship in the Anglican 
communion, lly ltS4l Arnold ha<l 
conquered ])nblie opinion, at least 
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an edition of Thuc^ides, In 
he had bought Fox How, Amble 
side, as a vacation home, and hero 
he died suddenly. His eldest son 
was Matthew Arnold the poet. 
Works: Edition of Thneydidcs 
(1811^41); HhL qf Roitie^ to Punio 
wars (1K^~43); ‘History of tho 
Tjater Roman Commonwealth,’ 
from Knr.yc. Metropolitana (1845); 
M imrlfttmous Works (ed. A. 1*. 


Amollip 41 CaidMa 

Arnold, Thomas (1323-1900). 
.w>cond son of Dr, Arnold ot 
Rugby, and younger brother of 
Matthew A mold, was bom at 
Laleharn, Btainas, He went to 
Now Zealand in 1847, and in 18W 
Ix^carne inspector of schotils in 
Tasmania. Becoming a convert 
to Homan Catholicism and an 
associate of Cardinal Newman, 
he was appointed professor or 
English literature in tho Catho- 
lic university, Dublin (185(M52)! 
from 1802 until 1805 was classical 
masten* in 15irmingham Oratory 
*Scho(»l; in 1882 was apjKjintcd 
lircifessor of English literature at 
I’niversity (.College, Dublin. His 
(‘Idest daughter is Mrs. Humphry 
Ward th(? novidist. Besides his 
well-known Manual of jfcVifir. Lit,^ 
Hist, and (hit. (1802 ; 7th ed. 
1807), he, was t lie author of Chaucer 
to ]Vordsworth[\^iA; 2n(l ed. 1875) ; 
(Hlitions of English classies in- 
cluding li^f lrct Eng. Works of John 
WydiJif'c{^.\ vols, 1800-71); Ukotvulf, 
with a Trans. (1870) ; Eng. Poetry 
and Prose (1870; new ed. 1882); 
and Dryden: an Essay qf Dra- 
matic Poesy (1880). He published 
an aut()bif)graphical volume, Pas- 
sages in a Wandering LUe^ in 1000. 

Arnold, Thomas Kkuchevkr 
(18(K) 5;i), fnlucational writer, rec- 
tor of Tjyndon in Rutlandshire, 
d(5V()ted hims(;lf (after 1^) to tho 
writing of lM)ok8 of classical ex- 
tnw'ts, antiquities, and grammars. 
His work was of unequal merit, 
niul was subjected to severe criti- 
cism ; but bis Creek Prose Corn- 
positiim (1838) and Latin Profe 
CmnjmsHion (1830) are still in ex- 
tensive use as text -books. Seo 
Athenmm, 1853, i. 353; Arnold’s 
Few Wfmls in Answer to the At- 
tack on my C-lassical School Books 
(1853). 

Arnold- Forster, Rtoht Hon, 
Huoh Oakeley (1855), adopted 
son of the Right lion. W. E. For- 
ster, entered Parliament as mcm- 
bfT for West Belfast in 1892, and 
beearne T>a'riiAmentary secretary 
to the Admiralty (1000), and Sec- 
retary for War (1003). He is the 
author of several works, including 
The i'itixen Header; The Laws 
of Everyday Life; This World qf 
Ours; hi a Coining Tomr ; Things 
New and Old ; A Hist.qf Eno-{l^)l 
Anny Letters ( 1898); Onr Great (Hty 
(1900); and Our Home Army» 

^ ArnoldL Wilhelm (1798-1864), 
bishop of Treves, bom at Bitb^ 
in the Eifel ; elected bishop (l8S0). 
In 1844 he drew vast crowds of 
pilgrims to Treves by the exhibi- 
tion of the ‘holy coat,’ which led 
Kongo to astabhsh German Neo- 
Catholicism. 

Arnolfo di Cambio (?1232- 
1.310), Florentine architect and 
.sculptor, a pupil of Nicoolo Pi- 

» examples oiMn work are 
tiomo, palaSsb Yeccnio, and 

g d churches of Santa Croce and 

n Wchele in 


Bight Hon. H. 0. Arnold-Farster, 

{Photo by mtiot i Fry.) 


as to tho merits of his mctlKxls 
at Rugby. In that year ho was 
apix>intoa regius professor of his- 
tory at Oxford. His contribu- 
tions, under the influence of Nie- 
buhr and other German writers, 
to a more scientific treatment of 
ancient history wert^ not incon- 
eidmble. While at I^aleham he 
hfui written articles on Roman 
history for the^&n^wc. MetropoHi- 
and at Rugby he uiider|oo]j; 


Stanley, 1846), with various yol- 
uraes of Sermons^ many of which 
were collected in 1878. There is 
an excellent biography by Dean 
Stanley in Arnolds Ltfe and Cor- 
respondence (1844 ; new ed. 1^), 
Soe also Sir .1. Fitch’s Thomas oauI 
Matthew Arnold : their In/luenct 
mi Enitlish Edv4!ation (1897); r/. 
M. Arnold’s Rugby Chapel and 
T. Hughes’s Tom Mromls /School 
Daysilffj^). 
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Arrali 




Arnot^ HUGO (1749-86), his- 
torian, waa an Edinburjarh advo- 
cate. unsuccessful o^ving to his 
intolerable teuijper. He was in- 
terested in municipal politics, and 
was author of a Hist, (\f Edin, 
(1779 ; 2nd ed. 1817), and of a (Ml, 

t CeUbroied Criminal Truth in 
4, (1785), See Kay’s Edinhv ruh 
Portraits, Nos. 5, 8, 66, 132. 

. Arnott. Neil (178J1-1874), phy- 
sicist and hygienist, native of 
Arbroath. After making physical 
and meteon)logical exprimonts 
while a ship’s doctor, fie settled 
in London m 181 1, where he ac- 
quired a larae practice, especially 
among fore^iers. Arnott is ro- 
membered for his work on Physics 
(18^ ; 7th ed. 1 W6), for his inven- 
tions of scientific and sanitary 
appliances (r.( 7 , Arnott’s stove, 
Ainott’s ventilator, and Arnott’s 
water-ljed), and for his Isniefiu*- 
tions to the London and Sciottish 
universities. 8oo Proexedinys qf' 
the Royal Society, vol. xxv., 1877. 

Arnould, Sophie (1744-1802). 
French opratic singer, created 
tho principal parts in Rameau’s 
operas, and in Gluck’s luhighiie 
and Enrydice, After a brilliant 
career she retired at th(* age of 
thirty-five. She was renowned 
for her sarcastic humour, and 
many of her hfms rruits were) pul>- 
lishw in 1813. under tho title A r- 
nouldtana. She was a friend of 
D’AlemlxjrL Diderot, Mably, Du- 
cloa, and J. J. Rousseau. See 
Gonoourt’s Sophie Ammdd (1857). 

Arnsber^, tn., prqv. Wi^t- 
phalia, Prussia, m. by rail N,E. 
of Barmen ; railway workahoiis 
and paper and cellulose fuetories ; 
a centre of the Vehmgerichte, and 
for long the capital of Westphalia. 
Pop. (1900)^490. 

Arnstadtt tn., cap. of prin. 
Schwarzbnrg-Sondershausen, Ger- 
many, 14 m. by rail s. of Erfurt ; 
corn and timber markets; brewing 
and gardening ; saline springs and 
baths. Pop. (1900) 14,411. 

Arnswalde, tn., dist. Frank- 
fort, prov. Brandenburg, Prussiti, 
44 m. by rail b.b. of Stettin, with 
iron foundries, sawmills, match 
factories. Pop. (1900) A6^. 

Aroa,^ tn., Venexuehi, prov. 
Lara, with copper mines; 47 m. 
by rail w. of Tucacas. 

Arbldear. See Araoe« and 

Anuif. 

A^icazallas, or JXszXroks- 
zXiLXfi, mrkt. tn., co. Jisz-Nagy- 
kun-Szolnok, Hungary, 44 m. E. 
of Budapest. Pop. (1900) 12,067. 

Arolla* some chalets near tho 
foot of tho glacier of the same 
name (the locfl term for the Pinus 
cembraX at the head of the s.w. 
h)rk of ihe Val d’H4rens, Valais, 
Switzerland. They are threohours 
by iteule pathirom Evolena, which- 
u lB;.bi^’ by. eaorriage road from 
Sibh^ It w now one of the most 
xrtMj^ted of all Swiss summer 
espe^yJor cliipberSf 


Arolsen, cap., prin. Waldeck, 
-Germany, 20 in. N.w. of Kassel. 
The prince’s residence wuitains 
a collection of antiquities from 
Herculaneum and Pomptui, and 
a good library. Birthplace of 
W. von Kaullmxii (18(»5-74) the 
painter, and of G. Rauch (1777 
1857) the sculptor. Pup. (1900) 
2,734. 

Aromatics (Gr. ‘spice’), sub- 
stances which iM)Sse.ss a spi(^y, 
fragrant smell, and a warm, pun- 
gent tiwte. Heveral onlers of 
plants yield aromatic.s, such as 
rosemary, mint, cinnamon, eiu'a- 
lyi)tus, and camphor. Among 
aromati<‘s yielderl by jiiiinmls are 
musk, from the glaiius of tluj musk 
deer; and civet, from the glands 
of the civet cat. The avoniatics, 
generally siK^aking, .are inset ti- 
cides and antisei)tic.s and may 1 h? 
used internally on a(;tH)unt of their 
flavour or carminative action. 
Some, such as orange, are used 
to cover tho namseous flavour 
of drugs; others, such as asa- 
fcctida, are used in nervous dis- 
orders to act through the sp'ong 
impression pnxlutied by th(‘ir in- 
tensely disagreeable Uste and 
odour. 

Tho name Aromatic Skuiks is 
given to thow^ hydrticarlxmH and 
th<?ir denvative.s which contain a 
benzene nucleu.s or other closed 
chain of carlxin atoms. They often 
have an aronuitic odour, and are 
distinguished from other carl ion 
compounds by manv character- 
istic reactions— c.flf. by yielding 
nitro derivativo.s when acted on 
by nitric acid. 

Aroostookt ri V. rising in Maine, 
U.S.A., and flowing through 
Aroostook co. into the St. John 
R., New Brunswick, Canada ; 140 
m. in length ; formed the subject 
of a boundary dispute between the 
States and Canada, .settled by the 
Ashburton treaty, 1842. 

AroSt African trilie inhabiting 
the Cross River region, .v. of Old 
Calabar. A British punitive ex- 
pedition suppressed their turbu- 
lent and slaving proclivities in 
1901-2. 

Arosa, at the head of the 
Schanfigg valley, E. of Coire, in 
the Swiss canton of the Grisons, 
and between Ooiro and Davos. It 
is 10 miles by road fnnn Coire; 
a very rising resort for consump- 
tives (alt. .5,60(M).000 ft.). Pop. 
(1900) 1,071. 

Arouet. See Voltaire. 

Arpad (? 860-907), the national 
hero of tho Magyars, and the 
founder of the Arpad dynasty 
(1000-1301) of Hungary, llis his- 
tory still lives in the national 
songs and legcnd.s. 

Arpad, or Arphad. city of 
Biblical times, N.w. of Aleppo. 
Syria; dtwtroyed after a thrcsi 
years’ siege by Tiglath-pileser iii. 
m 741 B.C. (2 Kings 18 ; 34) ; now a 
rqin called Tell IPrfad, 


Arpeggio, m musii^al H(;ore a 
chord m which the constituent 
notes are sounded c*oiist*cutively 
fnjin Ixdow upwaixls, instead of 
simultaneously. The sign is usu- 
ally an upright wavy line plac‘t*d 
iK'fore a chord, 

Arpent, or Ahpink, an old 
Freiu;]i measure of area still in 
use in Jxiuisiana and Quebec. It 
varied in I'xtent from .54,900 stp 
ft. (royal arp(*nt) to 4.5,425 sfi. ft. 
(common arpent) and 36,800 (ar- 
TM'iit of Paris), and thus measured 
from alxMit U to I acire. 

Arpino, tn., prev. Caserta, 
Italy,’ 88 m. by rail (vid Rocca- 
secca) H.K. of Koine; repimmts 
the ancient Volscinn town of Ar- 
pinuin, still in part enclosed with- 
in cycdopeaii walls, with ancient 
gates aiul other relies. Vipsanius 
Agrippa (63 ii.c.), Marius (157 B.C.), 
and Cicero (10<> ii.c.) were Ixim in 
the vicinity, and tlio town is the 
birthplace of the painter Giu- 
seppe Cesari ((?. 1568). Pop. (IfK)] ) 
11,013. 

Arqua Petrarca, vil, prov. 
Parhia. Italy, among the Fuga- 
nean Hills, 12 m. h.w. of Pfidiia. 
Here P(‘trarch spent the liwt four 
years of his life (1370-4); his house 
is still shown. Pop. (IfiOl) 1,690, 




Arquebuse, mth entarged View 
of Lock. 


Arquebuse (more proiierly 
Harquebus), an early form of 
hand firearm ; an improvement 
on the fii’st simple tuh\ with 
its toucli-holo and hand-applietl 
match. Tlio aixpiebiise nad a 
nmtch-hokler, which fell on the 
priming pan whim the trigger 
was pulled ; and, later, other 
devices were added. Larger 
weapons, inounted on .swivels 
aiid throwing heavy lialls, were 
usixl fur defence of fortified places. 

Arracan. See .Arakan. 

Arrack, or Kaki, the name 
given in the, East (Iiidia> Siam, 
Malay JVninsula and Archipel- 
ago) to any ardent spirit distill^ 
frf>m tlie sweet sap of certain 
palms, riee, and molasses. The 
fermented sap is toddy, which 
when distilled yields arrack. Tho 
method of preparation varies. 

Arragon. See Aragon. 

Arran, munic. tn., Shahabad 
dist., Bengal, India, 33 m. ,w. of 
Patna. During the mutiny it was 
gallantly held for eight days by 
fifty sepoys and’ a dozen English* 
men. Pop. (1901)46,170. 
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Anralgnmeiit 

Arrais^nment con.sists in call- 
ing a prisoner to the har of a court 
of criminal jurisdiction to answer 
the matter (diargtid against him 
in the indic^tment. It is derived 
from oA raliotwm - i.c. (uilling the 
prisoner to reason. S<‘e Indict- 
ment, .Fcrv, J*j.kah, and Tkial. 

Arran, the large ‘st island of tli(‘ 
Firth of Clyd(v Scotland ; part 
of the county (»f Jhito and A n an ; 
length, N. to s., 20 ni. ; breadth, 
E. to w., 10 m. ; area, 105 wp ni. 
The N. jiarts a-ri* niountaimms, 
intersected hy nan’»)W gltMjs, the 
s(ienery magnificent, (xoatfell 
(‘hill of wind’), 2,f<00 ft., is the 
highe.st peak. To the s. the. land 
is lower, undulating, and eulti- 
vated. The ])rineii>al village's an; 
Brodick, the castle a seat of the 
dukes of Hamilton ; Lamlash, 
with a sluiltc'iH'd l)ay fornusl hy 
Hol>; T., 2 m. off ; Whiting Bay; 
Corrie ; L<)chran/.a, with fishing 
industry; Birnmill ; and Black- 
waterfoot all favourite* siunnu'r 
resorts. Tempi'rature is inild and 
(jquahle ; rainfall lieavy in the N. 
There an' luinu'rous stoiu^ cir<des 
and standing stones, and th(5 
antiejuities ineliuh* Lochranza 
C^tle, dating iM'fore l.SflO, and 
Kildonan Castle, a royal strong- 
hold in the 15th century. Th<^ 
Norse held the island till tla^ 
13th century ; later (1300) it slu;!- 
tered Rob(irt the Bruce. l*op. 
(1001)5,343. 

Arran Islands, Ireland. See 
Aban. 

Arrangement, in music tlu* 
transcription or lulajjtatitjn of 
Ciomix>sitions to suit other instru- 
ments (or voices) than th(»s(5 for 
which tlu'y wen^ composed. A 
a)mmon kind of arrangement 
is that of adapting orchestral 
compositions tlie piano, in 
which branch Franz Liszt was 
notably successful. Many of tlu* 
gn^at oomiKJsers— among them 
Bach, Beethoven, and Mendels- 
sohn -liavo made arrangerntmts 
of their own (iompositions. 

Arras {NmiHncum), tn., former 
cap. of Artois, now of (l(?p. Pas- 
de-Calais, France, 40 ni. by rail 
N. B. of Amiens. 1 1 is the seat of a 
bishop; one of tht‘princii)al grain 
markets of Frane(*, with soaj). oil, 
cast iron, .salt, sugar refiniTig, lace, 
and agricultural implement in- 
dustries. The H6tel do Villt\ <jf 
the ICth century, with a lx*lfry 
(240 ft.), and the cathedral, f>f the 
18th century, are the (!hief archi- 
tectural features. Ik^fore the 
Roman invasion Arras was the 
cap. of the Atrebate-s. The town 
has had many troubles, having 
been deatroyefl by tlic Vandals in 
407 and by the Normans in 880 ; I)e- 
sieged in 1414 and 1479; taken in 
1578 by the Prince of Orange ; l)(*- 
siegoti again in 1840 and 1054 by 
Cond^, and re.scued by Turenne. 
Robespierre was bom here. Pop. 
( 1901 ) 813 . 


Arra^ a name given to large 
tapestries usckI as wall-hangings. 
Bee Tapestky. 

Arrebo, Andeks Chuistensen 
(1587-1037), Danish ixiet, Ix^rii in 
^ri) ; Wiis (1018) appointed bishop 
of Trondhjem, hut wiisde|U)sed in 
1022, and afterwaids reinstated 
as lu’eacher of Vordinglxirg. lie 
was styled ‘the father of Danish 
ix)etry ’ ft>r Ins innovations of the 
reujiissauei*. He published hrxn- 
i mmu (KVll-Ol), a dt'.seription of 
tlu* six days of (ireation, and a iiu*t- 
i i(tal translation of tlu*. J*salms of 
1 )a\ id. Sec }>y Rordam ( 1857). 

Arrest, in criminal eases seiz- 
ing a man's person to bring liim 
to justice. K\i‘ry one is liable 
to ai;r(*st. It may Ih^ on wjvrnuit 
or without warrant. Any justice 
may issiui a warrant for the arrest 
of any yierwm for any offt*n(.*e uiion 
a sworn information Ixdng laid 
before him. Without warrant a 
Ijrivate ix‘r.son may, ])y coinmon 
law, arrest any one committing a 
fi'loiiy in his jm'scnce, or any one 
wdiom lu* nnosonahly sus)K'cts of 
r;ommitting a felony, if a felony 
hits in fact Iks*!! committi'd. IL*. 
may not arn*st for a misdemean- 
our except uiuh'r sfu'cial statutory 
autliority. 'Phirs, in Kngland, 
under the Prt»vontion of (4ffenee,s 
Act, 1851, any ixrsou may arn*st 
any iH‘r.s(m found committing an 
indictable offence during tlu' night 
(9 p.m. to 0 a.m.); and iiowers of 
arrest without w’arraiit are givc’u 
by the 0r)iiiag(5 Offences A(tt, tlu* 
Jjarc('ny Act, the Vagraney Aet.s, 
and many other statutes. A con- 
stable may arrest w ithout warrant 
u]H>n n'asonabki suspicion that a 
felony has lK*en committed, and 
that the iierson he arrests is guilty 
of it, even though no ftdony has 
been committed, and wh(*th(‘r the 
grounds of hi.s .suspicion are facts 
within his owui knowledge or 
stated to him by another. Hi} is 
not generally justified in arresting 
without w’arrant for a misdimiean- 
our, but he may do so if a breach 
of the peace is committed in his 
presence, or in the presence of 
some one who give.s tlio prisoner 
in charge, and there is danger of 
immediate renewal. Constables 
have also statutory jiow'ers of ar- 
resting without w^arrant in a num- 
l)er of spi'cial ciust^s. The law of 
Hcotlana with regard to arn'st (or 
apprehension) with and without 
WTirrant is much the .suni(3 as in 
England, but the powei-s of private 
jxjraoiis to arrest without warrant 
appear to be rather more exten- 
sive. The English divi.sion into 
feloni(!S and misdemeanours cor- 
responds generally to the Scottish 
division into high crimes and 
offenee.s, and offences. In civil 
cases arrest is practically obsolete. 
Jlebtors are omy arrAsted for what 
are really criminal offences, or 
contempt of court. But see Nb 
EXEAT RbQNO. ' 


Arrestment, in Scots law, a 
legal diligence by which payment 
of a debt is prohibited until the 
creditor in that debt shall make 
payment of another debt to his 
own cKiditor. The debt must 
Ixj movable, and the arrestment 
can 1)0 made only by onier of 
thi? court. Ctirtaiii movables aie 
excluded from the operation ci 
arrestnu'nt — debts due by 
bills, del)ts which will not be due 
till a future date, alimentary 
d(*bts, and w'ages which do not 
exce(*d 20s. a week. The arrest- 
ment is made effectual to the 
arrester by an actions of furth- 
coming, by wdiich tlie subjc*ct ar- 
rested is converted into money 
and ])aid to him. 

Arrest of Ships. Ships, ex- 
(jept King’s ships and those of for- 
eign govt'rnments, may l)e arrested 
in Admiralty prcxjeeoings either 
on tlie ground of a maritime lien 
or for a claim against the ship— 
r.f/. for (laniag(i done by collision. 
’Fhe shij) is jirri'sted by a marshal 
of tli(i Admiralty Court upon a 
warrant, and remains in his cus- 
tody. The arn'st extends to the 
sails, rigging, etc., and in some 
eases to the cargo and freight. 
Arri'sted ships may be released on 
bail which is security for the value 
of the proiKirty arrested to the ex- 
tent pt the claim and costs. Stx) 
Williams and Bruce’s Admiraltu 
PraHke (3rd od. 1902). 

Arretium, Italy. See Akbzzo. 

Arrhenius, Svante, was bom 
ill 1859 near Upsala. He lx»came 
tf'iwther of physics at Btockholm 
in 1891, and professor in 1895. His 
most fruitful work has lx*en in 
putting the dis.s(K*iation theory of 
electrolysis on a sound exyxri- 
mental basis. He received the 
Davy medal in 1902, and was 
electixl a foreign mcmlier of the 
Chemical Society in 1JV18. S(‘o 
Arrhenius’s I'rxt-hook (}f Klcctro- 
chemutry, trana. M‘Crae. 

Arrianus, or A Brian (c. 90-170 
A.D.), Greeks historian, born at 
Nicomedia, in Bithynia ; pupil 
and friend of Epictetus. In 137, 
as prefect of Cappadocia, he de- 
feated an invading horde of Alani. 
In 147 he was archon in Athens. 
He was best known for his Ex- 
peditimi Alexander^ but he also 
wTotti Discwirm q/* Epictetus^ and 
Enchiridion EpicUt% containing 
the fullest account of the Stoic 
doctrine. Another work is the 
Cyiwqetica^ a treatise on hunting. 
In all these wnritings he took Xen- 
ophon as his model, and his style 
is marked by an eciual ease and 
simplicity. As a critical historian 
he de.servea still greater credit; 
he makes the best use of authori- 
ties which are now lost, and his 
practical experience as a soldier 
makes his account of AloxandeFs 
campaigns and his work on Taxstics 
of considerable, value. He also 
wrote Eistorits of the successors 



inlMi y inpArviti* 

of Alexander, of the Parthian 
empire, and of Bithynia^ which 
are lost. There is an edition of 
his works in tho Toubuer series; 
also in Didot’s series, by Diibner 
and Muller (l^J) ; the fifth book 
of the Hintory has been edited by 
Moberly (1875);, and there is an 
EiiKlish transiatiou of tho History 
by Chinnock (18U.‘l). 

Arriaza y Superviela, Juan 
Bautista de (1770-lKi7), Spanish 
TXH^t. His early poems anj en)tic ; 
but, like Quintana and Nicasio 
Qallego, he found his opportunity 
in the enthusiasm aroused by the 
invasion b£ Spain by Naixjileon. 
His Pomas Pairiotwos, published 
in London during his exile in 1810, 
are full of fire and ekxiutince. On 
the return of King Ftirdinand 
after the war, Arriaza sank to the 
position of a court poet. 

Arris, the sliarp edge formed 
where two surfaces meet ; usually 
applitxl to the ixlgiiM of dresw^d 
stone or brick, and six^oially the 
sharp ridges Ixjtween the chaniwils 
of a Doric column. 

Arroba, Aroba, or A robe, a 
measure for liquids, varying, ac- 
cording to l(X!ality and liquid, 
from 211 to (Vn imperial gallons. 

in Spain, Portujjal, Mexico, 
Chile, etc. Also a weight used in 
Centrel and S. America, equiva- 
lent to 2r)*;i5 lbs. avoirdupois (in 
Brazil, 32*38 Ihs.). 

Arrol, Sir William (1839), head 
of tho firm of Wm. Arrol and Co., 
liegan business in 18<}8, and rapidly 
rose to a foremost place as an engi- 
neer. Hisiirm worecxmtractorsfor 
the second Tay Bri(^e, tho Forth 
Bridge, the London Towtir Bridge, 
and the Manchester Ship Canal. 
He wa.s knighted on the opening 
of the last in 1890, Elected m.p. 
for S. Ayrshire (l^). 

Arrondissement, the princi- 
pal civil division of tho depart- 
ment of France. It is divided into 
cantons, and each canton into com- 
mune.s. Every arnindissement is 
governed by a sub-prefect and 
council. 

Arrow, a wo<xlen shaft tipiied 
with stone, metal, or bone, and 
notched and featheixid at the butt, 
discharged by hand from a bow. 
Prehistoric flint arrow-heads dis- 
play numerous forms^ and range 
in length from half an inch to three 
inclif^. The Egyptians favourtxl 
a chisel -like arrow-head, while 
those of early Greece were mode 
of bronze. Obsidian and slate 
arrow-heads also occur. Certain 
tribes of Guiana and Africa (e.g. 
the Akka) used to dip the tips 
of their arrows in poison to make 
them more deadly. ^ For curious 

of^mw-heads^ elflxilts, fairy 
darts, etc., ^Falkloret^ the North- 
trn Countries. See also Evans’s 
Stone ImTplemmts of Great Britain 
(2nd ed. IW), and .T. Anderson’s 
Scotland in Pagan Times j^l886)* 
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Arrow, a British coast-defence 
third-class gunboat, launched in 
1871. The ship-name dates from 
1798, and is associated with tlui 
cuyjture of the Drrnk and Uier 
(1799), tlie capture of tlie Frcya 
(18t)0), the Ixmibardmont of Co- 
IKUihagen (1801), a most gallant 
defensive action with two Fremh 
f rigateii( 1805), San Selwistian (1813), 
and Kinburn (1K55). 

Arrowgrass, two small, erect, 
gr^s-like plants of the genus 
Triglochiu; one is found in w(‘t 
me^ows, and theotlier in marshes 
overflowed by the tide. 

Arrowhead, a British plant 
(Sagittaria) o( tlie order Alisma- 
cea*, found in streams and ponds ; 
it lias arrow-shaped leaves. 

Arrowroot, the prepared starch 
(jbtained from various plants. The 
finest is tho W. Indian, which is 
got from tho rhizomtisof 
arufulinoeea, of tlu? onler Maran- 
taiieiK. The standi is extracted 
by ma(;erating and washing tlu‘ 
rhizomes, tho fibrous ixirtion Im’- 
ing then removed, and the milky 
Ihiuor allowed to settle. Tt is 
then dried and ixicked for use. 
E. Indian arrownx^t, or ‘Curcuma 
starch,’ is less pure than Manin- 
ta, and is obtained from various 
stx^cies of Curcuma, Ixdonging to 
the ginger order. Florida starch, 
or arruwnxit, is obtained fi'om 
specks of Zamia, Ixdonging to the 
order Cycadoceae. English arrow- 
root is the starch obtaiiuxl from 
potatoes. Portland arrowroot, or 
sago, is the starch of the corms of 
Arum macnldtum, Bee Starch. 

Arrowsmith, A.ahon (1759- 
1823), an English geographer and 
maker of maps, all of great merit. 
His chief maps are those of the 
World (1790), of Korth Americ*a 
(materials chiefly tho mhs. of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co.), of Scotland 
in 18^37 (materials chiefly large 
MS. Military Survey qf Scotland, 
1745 55, made at instance of Duke 
of Cumberland), and of 8. India. 
See 0cea7i Highivays (1873-4), p. 
124, and Indian Surveys (2nd ed. 
1878), Ixitb ed. by C. Markham. 

Arrowsmith, John (1790 1873), 
one of the founders of tho Royal 
Geographical Bcxnety (18110) ; suc- 
ceeded to themap-pulilishing busi- 
ness foundixl by his uncle Aaron. 
He published (1) large maps and 
charts~r.f/. his Lorulon Atlas, for 
the thinl edition of which (1858) 
10,000 sheets w'ere examined ; (2) 
smaller map (illustrative of expe- 
ditions) in rxK)ks of tnivel, and in 
the Royal Geographical Jvxiety’s 
journals ; (3) alter 1861, improve- 
ments of older maps, and illustra- 
tions of other geographical works. 
See Ocean Highways and Indian 
Surveys, ed. by Markham. 

Arrow • worms, small, trans- 
parent creatures, often found in 
enormous numl)er8 at the surface 
of the sea. The common gemera 
are Sagitta and Bpadella. 


ArMhld 

Arroyo Molinos, vil., Estre- 
madura, Spain. 40 m, n.e. of Ba- 
dajos ; scene of defeat of French 
by Lord Hill on Oct. 28, 1811. 

Arru. B(*e Aru. 

A. R.S. A,, Asscx'iate of the Royal 
Beottish Academy. 

Arsaces, the founder of the 
Parthian I'lnpire. He raised a re- 
\ olt among tlu^ Parthians against 
Antiixihiis ii. of Byria. and was 
the tirst king of Parthia, alxnit 
‘iTiO reigning two years. His 
name was ixjrne by all his suc- 
ceasoi-s, of whom the last was 
Arsaces x.xxi. (Artabanus IV.), 
whose pow(.*r was overthrown by 
th(‘ Persians in 2*26 A. I). A branch 
of the dynasty ruled over Arme- 
nia from 147 H.(’. to 430 A.D. Bt?e 
Kawlinson’s Parthia (1873), 

Ars an der Mosel, in., Alsace- 
T.orraino, Germany, 5 m. by rail 
M.w. of Metz; manufactures cham- 
pagne, and has ruins of a Roman 
aipiediKJt liuilt by Drusus. Pop. 
(1900) 4,081. 

Arsenal, a governnient estab- 
lishment for the receipt, storajfe, 
and issue of ordnance and warlike 
stores. Large arsenals are usually 
jirovidwl with factories and work- 
shops for purposes of manufactun' 
and nqmir. In England the teim 
is almost exclusively applied to 
tbo factories and magazine at 
Woolwieh, from which the army 
and navy obtain the bulk of tlieir 
guns and ammunition. The policy 
of havinff only one great arsenal 
in the vicinity of an unfortified 
capital has often Ixjen questioned, 
and schemes have frcxpiently boon 
mooted for forming another in 
an inland district. But ^ the 
teiicloncy of mixlem times is to 
restrict the output of govern- 
ment factories and enoouragi^ 
great private firm.^ such as those 
of Armstrong, Vickers Maxim, 
etc. Arsenals in the Indian de- 
pendency and ill our colonial pos- 
sessions are usually stores with 
sufficient workshops attached to 
deal with minor repairs. The 
manubukuring establishments for 
the navy, and tlie .storehouses at 
phusjs like Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
I^'inbroke Dexk,- and Chatham, 
are aisenala as much as Toulon 
and Cherlxjurg, but it has long 
lxH.*n the custom to s}xxik of 
them as dockyards. Tho princi- 
pal naval arsenals on tho Conti- 
nent are Brest, Clierlxnirg, Toulon, 
in Franco; Speziaand Venice, in 
Italy ; Cartageiu^ in Spain ; Lud- 
wigshafen and Kiel, in Germany^, 
Kronstadt, with naval yards at 
Bt. Petersburg, Lilxiu, Revel, 
bastopol, and NicolaiefT, in Russia; 
Horten, in Norway ; Karlskrona, 
in Sweden ; and Antwerp, in Bel- 
gium : in the U nited States, Ports- 
mouth (N.H.), Boston (Mass.), 
Brooklyn (N.Y.), League I. (Pa.), 
Washington (D.C. ), Norfolk ( v a. ), 
Pensacola (Fla.), Mare I. (Cal.), 
and Puget Sound (Woah.), 
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Arsenic (As, To'O) is a semi- 
metallic element very widely dis- 
tributed in nature. It rarely 
occurs native, but usually com- 
bined with sulphur, iron, and 
other elements, as in realgar, 
AsaSa, arsenical iron, and ijar- 
tieularly as mispickel or arsenical 
pyrites, FeSAs. The element is 
prepared by hciatinj: mispickel, 
upon which the ars(»nic siiblimtjs, 
and ferrous sulpliido is left. Ar- 
senic is a steebgray, very brittle 
crystalline solid tliat sublimes 
wnen heated, l)eintr deposited 
partly in crystals ana ])artly as a 
black, amorphous solid. It tar- 
njshes in air, and is rapidly, oxi- 
dised if heated with it, giving off 
a garlic smell, and forming ar- 
.senious anhydride, AS4O0. It is 
hardly poisonous, and is cliiefiy 
used to hanion and improve the 
sphericity of six)rting shot, ff>r 
bronzing, and in pyrotechny. 
Arsenic forms two oxidi‘s, As4()« 
and AsjOj, both of which are 
acid anhydrides. Arstmious an- 
hydride, or white ars<eni(j, As4(I«, 
is by far the most imixirtant com- 
pound of arsenuj, and is oljtained 
by roasting arsenical jiyrites in 
air and condensing the fuinas in 
largo chambers. As many metal- 
lic ortjs are contaminated with 
arsenical pyrites and similar com- 
Iiounds, white araw^nic is com- 
monly obtained as a by-product 
in their preliminary preimration 
by roasting. ^ This is notably tlio 
case with tin ores. Arsenious 
anhydride is a white solid, which 
orystallizes. as a rule, in brilliant 
• ootahodraj but if sublimed under 
pressure it is glassy and amor- 
phous. It is very volatile, and 
only slightly soluble in water. It 
is extremely ix)is(mous; though, 
if taken habitually, a (jonsideranle 
tolerance may be acquired. Acute 
cases of jioisoning are (xiusecl by 
doses of two or more grains, and 
are marked by violent vomiting 
and diarrhoja, followed liy col- 
lapse. The best antidote, follow- 
ing the emptying of the stonuwjh, 
is freshly-prepared ferric hydrox- 
ide. Chnmic poison i ng of a milder 
nature is apt to follow the inlia- 
lation f)f dust and fumes, and tlie 
U.S8 of arsenic in medicine ; while 
long-(Jontinued use, oven in mi- 
nute quautitiea may set up periph- 
eral neuritia The use of Stmeele’s 
^reen and ^hweinfurth green 
111 the printing of wall iwipers 
lias led to erases of arsenical 
jM)is(>ning. Arsenic anhydride, 
AstfOs, is more acid and less |X)i- 
sonoiis than the arsenious oxide, 
from which it is obtainel by oxi- 
dation.^ It and its salts are used 
in dyeing calico printing. The 
sulphides of arsenic, orpimeut. 
AssS:}, and realgar, As.282, are used 
iw paints and in pyrotechny. Ar- 
sinft or arseniuretted hydrogen, 
AsH:i. is evolved as an intensely 
poisonous gas whenever hydrogen 


IS Sjst free in presence of arsenic 
or its comixiunds, being decom- 
posed again on heating. Its for- 
mation and decomposition are the 
basis of Marsh’s test for arsenic, 
which is carried out as follows 
Hydrogen is evolved in a small 
flask fitted vvith a thisth; furmcj, 
1 by tlie a(.‘tion of arsenic-frese di- 
luted subihuric a(;id on arsfuiic- 
free zin(i— the gas, after filtration 
through c<.>tton-wool, Injing passc;d 
through a fiii(\ ban! ghLss tulie 
slightly turned up at the end. 
As soon as the hydrogen bums 
quietly after collection the tulx? 
is healetl ; and if, after the lapse 
of a sufficient time, no mirror 
forma on it, the materials may Ihj 
considered pure. A suitable solu- 
tion of the substance susiiected 
to contain arsenic is then added 
thrt)ugh the funnel, whmmpon 
the formation of a mirror shows 
the pres<jiice of arsenic. This can 
•1)0 (•onfirnH'd by heating the mir- 
ror with air in the tub', when, if 
of arsenic, initjroscopic octah^^^lra 
of As 40« will l)c» fornied. An- 
other teat ff)r arsenic is that of 
Iteinsch. It consists in heating 
the sus|)eeted li(|uid with ))uro 
copper foil and hydrcxihloric acid, 
when the copper 1*0001 ves a gray de- 
posit, which on .subliination yields 
octahedra if arsenic is present. 

Medicinally, ars£‘nic forms the 
basis of various e-scharotic pustes 
which are applied externally to 
destroy cancerous growths, warts, 
and oxtxjstHl iioryca of carious 
teotli. When administered int(*r- 
nally in very minute dose^ bjfore 
f(pl, it promotes appetite and 
digestion. In rather larger doses, 
such- as three to five minims of 
lie I nor arsenicAlis (a one p^r cent, 
solution), giten after meals, the 
drug is absorlied with tlu? finxl, 
and its effects deijond on its iMJtion 
on the tissues. By lessening corn- 
busti<.»n it promotes the accumu- 
lation of fat without tlestroying 
the albuminous tissues. Arwmic 
is therefore a general tcjnic, and 
by increasing tlie deptisit of fat 
under the skin it gix'atly improves 
the complexion. Given in excess, 
however, it causes fatty degenera- 
tion of the tis^sues. Mi^ieiiial 
dose.s aw useful in many skin dis- 
eases, and in rhemmatie, gouty, 
and malarial affections. Arscauo 
is also a goexi nerve tonic, and 
combined with inm it is used as 
a sjxicific in an»mia. 

Arsenical Poisoning. An 
outbreak of arsenical poisoning 
in Noveml)er 1000 led to the ap- 
piintment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the circumstances 
which hod produced an extensive 
contamination of beer in certain 
towns of the north of England, 
leading to some seventy deaths 
and some 6,000 cases of severe 
illness. ^ The commi.ssion issued 
an interim report in the following 
June, and ailnal report in Decem- 


ber 1904 . It r^tiorted that the 
epidemic was due to the arsenical 
contamination of beer by the use 
of brewing sugars— glucose or 
‘invert’ sugar manufactured by 
means of a highly arsenical sul- 
phuric acid. The iuvesti^tion 
led to several interesting discov- 
eries. Alcoholic iieuntis was 
shown to be mainly arsenical 
p)isoning. The report dealt with 
the ways in which foexis (in- 
cluding drinks) were liable to in- 
come contaminated by arsenic, 
and enumerated the pnncipal in- 
gredients of food or food prepara- 
tions which are likely to contain 
the iX)ison— rn. sulphuric acid, 
iiydipcliloricacid, glucose ‘invert’ 
sugar, glycerin, mineral and coal- 
tar colouring matters, caramel, 
phosplioric acid and phosphates, 
rxiric acid and borates, malt ana 
hops—aiid nHiommendixl precau- 
tions to Ix) taken by manufac- 
turers, as well 08 improved meth- 
(xls of public! prevention. Foods 
which on analysis contained more 
than qiic-hundredth of a grain of 
arsenic per p)und, or, in the ease 
of fiuids, more than one-hundredth 
of a grain per gallon, were to lie 
lield unfit for consumption. 

Arsenius. (i.) Bumamed The 
Saint (r. 354 - 450 ), an Egyptian 
monk ; was tutor to Arcadius and 
Honorius. sons of Theodosius the 
Groat. He is honoured in the 


Greek Church on May 8, and in 
the Latin on July 19 . (2.) Sur- 
named Antouianus, apix)iiited 
( 1255 ) patriarch of Constantinople 
by Tluxxlorus I^karis li., who 
also made him, ivith George Muza- 
lon, guardian of his son, John iv. 
When Michael vm. (Paheologus), 
who had deposed and blinded 
John IV., demanded absolution, 
Arsenius refused it and excom- 
municjated him. Michael viii. 
dojirivod liiin of his rank, and 
banishixl liiin ( 1267 ). He died in 
l‘OT. 

Arsino^* (1.) Daughter of 
Ptolemy i. of Egypt, and wife 
successively of Lysimachus, king 
of Thrace, Ptolemy Ceraunos, and 
IHolemy IT. (Philadelphus). Sev- 
eral ancient cities were named 
after her. ( 2. ) Daughter of Ptolemy 
xiii. ; carried captive to Rome by 
Julius Ctesar, and mm*derod by 
Antony to please Cleopatra. 

Arsis and Thesis (Gr. ‘eleva- 
tion ’ and ‘ depreasion ’). In pros- 
ody, arsis signifies the strong or 
primary accent in a word, thesis 
the weak or secondary accent. In 
music, they denote respeotively 
the strong and the weak beat in 
a bar; the reverse of the Greek 
usage, as, in tlie chorio dances, the 
arsis, or upward movement of the 
foot, was the weaker. 

Arsoti» in English law, consists 
in unlawfully and maliciously sc^t- 
ting fire to property. The prop- 
erty must be actually fired ; and, 
except where there is an intention 
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to injure or do£rau(l some r)er»on 
(e.ir. an insurer), it must not ho 
the property of the offender. Ar- 
son of snips of war and militarj,' or 
naval stores or works is a capital 
offence. Arson of places of wor- 
ship, public buildings, or dwelling- 
houses, if any one is in them ; (jf 
private buildinga, with intent to 
injure or defraud mnip per-son ; 
of stations, etc,, lielonging to rail- 
ways, ports, docks, harlwurs, or 
canals; of stacks of grain, p<‘at, 
wtiod, etc. ; of ships, and of coal 
mines, is felony, punisliahle with 
, penal servitude for lif(». Arson of 
other buildings, and of growing or 
cut crops, is felony, laniishahle 
with fourteen years’ jx^nal servi- 
tude. Attempts to commit arw)n 
in the case of buildings, mines, 
and ships are punisba))]^ with 
fourteen years’ penal H(‘rvitudc, 
and in the eastt of crops or stiu^ks 
^vith seven 5^ears. Tlin^ats t< > com- 
mit arsfrti are puniSbabl(‘ with 
ten yeai*s’ jienal servitude,. In 
Scotland the t)ffoncf\is called hre- 
raising. 8c*o Malicious Tn.iuri(‘s 
to Pro|wrty A(;t, 18<>1 ; ltuss(‘ll, 
On CrittuH ((ith erl. IHJMJ). 

Ars Poetica (also call(‘d Ei'is- 
TLBTO THRPlSOs), a j)(M‘tic epistle 
by the Roman jKW't Horace (1st 
cjeptury B.c\), in which he tried 
to deterrnino the laws of ;KM*tie 
comTKisition. Sul>w'<pieiit works, 
written with a similar view, in- 
clude Vida’s^d ; Sir 

Philip Sidney’s Ajtnhtgufor Pod rtf 
(Ihllbj; Boiletvu’s Art Poitiqvc 
(1G74); Pop(y.s Kmtif on Pritirii^m 
(1711); Louis Haein<*’s Jtfrifjcions 
8ur la PoSxie (1752). 

Art has bt'cn defiiiKl as ‘the 
nianifostation of emotion obtain- 
ing cxtenial interpretation, now 
by expressive arrangenumts of 
line, form, or colour, now by a 
.series of ge.stim*s, sounds, or words 
governed by jiarticular rhythmical 
c^lenrte ’ {\4nm). Ka(.*h of thest* 
different ways of expressiem is 
described as an art, and in virtiu^ 
of the organs through u'ln’(!li they 
.severally api)eal to the mind, they 
are usually gnmped as (1) ‘arts 
of the eye^’ and (2) ‘arts of the 
ear.’ Architectun% seulptun\ and 
painting, with tho minor arts of 
taste assooiahxl with th(un, aiti 
the former; literature and music 
are the latter. "JChe drama and the- 
muslc drama, with the ancient and 
symbolic danc^, appealing to lK)th 
Mght and hearing, are oomixisite. 
.Excluding tho minor arts, the 
function of which is to give pleas- 
uro by adorning articles of use, all 
the arte have a common origin in 
^he desire to reproduce the feel- 
awaited in tho artist by 
w ccmt^plation of life and 
But each art is better 
Suited tO' thf». presentation of cer- 
mn eftk^ions than the others, 
.^ild 'ttia timge erf the Expressive 
trf determined by 


The Fine and the Decorative 
.4 Popular usage, howe\ er, 
usually limits the term ‘art’ to 
arcihitectuns sculpture, and paint- 
ing, and such handienifts os gohi- 
Muith’s wt>rk, enamelling, pottery, 
and wtxxi-carving, related to them 
by skill of workmanship and dis- 
play of taste. In this stmse art 
may be said to be the mateHa]iy.efj 
exprt\sslon of man’s delight in 
beauty. It is not until something 
lias iKMinaddcxl to /idoni an article 
already adaptiKl for its jmnxisi* 
that art (ran U* said to lH.*gni. But 
tho instinct forudornment isjuaev 
tieally SI pnmsvl ]Mission. Tlien^ 
an^ tni(*«‘s of it in tin* (‘urlicst 
known works <»f nuiii, niul ;unung 
races the dev(‘loped. In tlie 
|K>ne and ivory remains . foinul 
in prehistoric cjive (hvellings in 
Fnmce, tin* reprc*sentation of ani 
mal and otluT forms points to n 
d(\sire to record observation, or 
simijly to maki* ubj(‘ets of daily 
us(' niore iM^autiful ; w)iil(‘ tin* 
same is true of tlu* curious and 
(‘vcMi U‘aittiful forms :ind decora- 
tion of t In* w « hkIch cups and \ (‘ss(*ls 
which th(‘ PhaHtnutr <‘X|)cdition 
found in ns(‘ amongst tla* Admi- 
ralty Islnmlcrs, at that time in tlu^ 
Stone Ag<* state of ei\ili/,ati<»n. 
Thus tlu* two tendc‘neieH oiu* 
decorative, ilu* other eNpr(*sHive 

which mark all dev(‘1oT>e(] art 
are found (‘veu in its iK'ginnings. 
Tlu* decorative eh'uu.'Ut niipcals 
to tin* sens(‘s aloiu*, and it i.s tlu* 
I'ssential, if not tliesoh*. character- 
istic of tin* applitsi arts. On the 
otlu*r li.'ind, tlu* cxpn*ssiv<* arts 
arcliitccturi*, scnlnture, and paint- 
ing app(*al vividly to tlu* .«(*ns<‘s. 
and through tlu*s<ms<*s to (in* intel- 
lect and tlui imagination. At tlu* 
stime tinu», (*(*rtaiii of tlu* d(‘cora- 
tivo arts approach clos(*ly to the 
(‘xpressive; and in sonu* cjvscs, ;is 
in fine decorative senlptur(*s and 
mural d(x*oration, including lap- 
(*stry, they ikisscss many of tlu* 
(lualities of tiie latter. As a rule, 
decoration has to forego some- 
thing of expr(^ssiv(’iu‘ss to conform 
totheconditi(»nsof itsown highest 
lH*auty. But the expressivi* arts 
aiv fret*r, for their aim is the (‘lu- 
IxKlinumt of the mental and (*nuc 
tioTiaf jmxjrt*sMions r(*eei\(‘d fjojii 
riiulity. 

A?'t an an Kxprrsnion of Sft- 
vial ( ^onditiom. - A rehi Picture has 
Ixicn called the ‘mother of the 
arts;’ but the tiarlicst known 
efforts in art partake, as we have 
seen, of the nature of sculpture. 
But as scxwi as men ormnn(*nc(*d 
to erect huts and P'mides, the art 
of architectun*, thus original, 
provided a greaAnd suggestive 
field for the exercise of the arts 
of sculpture and ixwnting. At 
first, and for centuries, the thixxj 
arts were closely related. ^In 
Egypt and Babylonia, in which 
they earliest developed, and in 
Greece, among the northern peo- 


ples, who ovolvetl Gothic art, and 
during the renaissance, the tlmje 
arts workwi together, while in 
some cases one arti.st is knowm to 
have jiractiscd all. Tho complete 
siiparation of tho arts which exists 
to-day is (comparatively modern. 
Tlui art of ev(cry (’i|K)ch and of every 
gn*at school i.s, in a wide }scns{\ 
the outcome of wxiial conditions, 
aiul tlu* ex]>r(*.ssi(jn of national or 
nu ial a,s])irations. Thus, religion 
had mueli to do with shaping the 
coui‘s(^ of the arts in Egypt and 
in tivcece originating temple and 
tomb arch it(*ctur(.*, sculi)ture, and 
painting, and even supplying d('(‘- 
o?’ativ4! motives for the l(*ssi*r arts; 
ill France and England, during, 
tlu* middle ag('s, producing tho 
f intliic cai.h(*dra.l and wonderfully 
iK'auriful ecclesiastical furniture 
in iiu'tal and (‘iiamel, ivory and 
tevtiles. r»ut if the most impor- 
tarit vvoi’ks wen* inspired by the 
religious instinct, dosin* for lx*auty 
expressed its(‘lf in donmstic and 
viarlik(* furnishiTigs also. With 
tlu* r(*uaissauce and tin* r(*forma- 
tion other clemciils came into 
jilay. I’oth of tlu*s(* movement-s, 
al tin High tlrny bnik such different 
directions north and south of the 
Alps, oiiginattvl in a revival of 
h*avuiug and a r('new(;d interest 
in lib*: the Italians found in the 
art s and mythologies of the classic 
p(‘«)))lc's a new source (►f artistic 
impulse. l(‘adiug on to tlu* graft- 
ing of an alm(»st pagan delight in 
sensuous beauty upon tlu^ art of 
tlu* (‘arli(‘r ( Christian artists; the 
nort lM*rn p<*opl(‘M, entolf from their 
religious past by a rciu'vved reli- 
gions lif(*, left tlie old traditional 
subjects and turned to eon tern-., 
plate the world around tlu*m. So 
realism, in its inod(*ni st'use, rihcs 
in ibe ]>icturcs of tlu* 17tli century 
Dntcbnu'u. l>nt as if to reveal 
how ind(*j)(‘ndent <»f environiiuMit 
and tradition artistic genius may 
Im', \’clas(pu*/- in (’atholic STjain 
is siinnlfaiu'niisly producing tluisc 
niarv(*ls of atmostihere painting 
and impr(*ssioinstic conc(*ntrati(m 
which, two centuries later, were to 
infliu'iice painting profoundly. 

.Irt as a Personal 7 i>/rm,siVm.- • 
All works (»f art an* more, or less 
cj doiin'd by t h<*indiv idnalit y of tho 
artist. Even among the Gr(*('ks 
the scoiM* of w’lios(‘ sc'iilpture was 
largi*ly controlled })y ndigiouseon- 
sidc‘rations, and bad as a gc'iu'rul 
ideal the is*rf(‘ct l)(*auty of the 
lininan form, the masP'rs are dis- 
tintruish(*fl from one another by 
individual ireatiruuit of common 
motives, and Pbidias and Praxi- 
t«*les have giv(*n tlu’ii* names to 
(*I)oelis of sculpture. During the 
earlier renais.saiK*e, also, although 
the principal works of art were 
wrought for the church, and deal 
with a clearly -marked range of 
Biibjeffts in a toebniquo common 
to all, the individuality of the 
artist displays itself in tho way 
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in which anv particular subject-^ 
be it a Orucinxion, a Holy Family, 
ur a saintly legend— is conceived, 
and is marked by preference-s 
in types or a(!cessories, form or 
colour. It is, howev(3r, in the 
I)ainting of the matured scIkjoIs 
of the KHh and 17th centuries 
that ixirsonality. combined with 
a great but flex i bio technical tradi- 
tion, fimta-sserts itself fully. And 
it is towainls grt^ater individual 
frtHxlom that art has since tendfid 
to move. But art is not coTistantly 
projgressive : thtjro are ijeriods in 
which it flourishes, and peruxis in 
which it dtHilines and almost dies, 
neither convention lior fnnxlom 
being a guarantee of excellence. 

As painting and sculpture deal 
with facts ur ideas more or lass 


familiar to all, the personal chv 
mont in them is easily recognized. 
Architecture, however, is iuxmw- 
sarily more a collective than a 
pomjnal expression. In a great 
building it is the rtdigious, social, 
or governing instincts and aspi- 
rations of a community, rather 
than the personal preferences and 
imagination of the architect, that 
are expressed; for architixjtural 
form IS clearly determined by 
the utilitarian destination of the 
work. At the same time, con- 
siderable play is permittfxl to 
the fancy of the designer, par- 
ticularly in variety of projxjrtion, 
combination of material, and dec- 
oration. 

Convention and Tradition,— 
Convention exercises a great in- 
fluence in the arts. Indeed, to 
practise an art at all, it is neces- 
,sary to conforni to its conven- 
tions. Thus, in painting, the 
artist must express his iintires- 
sipn of the visible world, or 
his dreants and hnagininirs, in 
colour and fonn (or in black and 
white, as in etching) upon a flat 
surface, in terms (jonforniable 
to the laws and habit of vision, 
at the saim; time giving due con- 
sideration hi tlio decorative? or 
merely pleasing asj)ect of the 
result. In sculpture, again, in 
which real form is imitated in its 
thret) dimensions, or suggested as 
in relief, the nature of the imita- 
tion is controllfxl and determined 
by the material characteristics 
of the medium -stone or marble, 
bronze or silver - which, in its 
turn, ought to bo used so as to 
bring out its inherent beauty as 
that is affected by mass and the 
play of light upon the iiuxielled 
surfaces. Finally, an^hitectim? is 
largely conditioned by the utili- 
tarian destination of buildings, 
by the structural possibilities of 
the building materials availaVile, 
and by the necessity of providing 
against the prevailing weather. 

Tradition also influences artistic 
form. ^ It serves to preserve sound 
technical methods, and transmits 
from one generation to another 


the expenence gained in expen- 
ment with new subjects or new 
processes. More often, however 
under the fonn of academicism, 
it sots up an arbitrary ideal of 
subject and stylo, founded uixm 
past achievements, and tends 
to stei-eotyix? and conventionalize 
art. Thus trarlition is the enemy 
of self-expre.s.siun and of experi- 
ment. Tradition and lielief in jier- 
Honal imprassions divide the world 
of art into two hostile camps. But 
w'hile acudiimic influence still con- 
trols niueh nxxlern art, jiaiiiting 
and (in lesser degrtie) sculpture 
have largely freed themwilves 
from the shackles of tradition. 
To-day, in every capital in Eu- 
n)fx*, there is a strong body of 
‘secxxling’ artists; and one of the 
most notable featuix*s in art dur- 
ing the yiast centiiry hax Ixien an 
ever-inen^asing dis]X)sition to n*- 
gard every kind of subj(»ct as pos- 
sible of treatment in om? or other 
of the arts. In archibxiture, how- 
ever, trarlition renniins ex(-{'(Kl- 
ingly ix)W<‘rful, and no style has 
yet Ikxui evolved arh^iuately ex- 
pressive of conteiniKirary life. 

The Function of IWhnique in 
-Some would draw a distiiuj- 
tion Ixitween the manner and the 
matter of art, and restrict the use 
of the woiti ‘art’ to the former. 
In re-iility, however, these two 
elements are so elosely knit that 
to separate them, exeept in the- 
ory, IS inipo.s 8 ible. In all fully- 
develoix^d art the tcfthniqm?, or 
manner of expression, is the 
direct outcome of the s])irit in 
which the subject is conceivinl. 
Hence it is only in acadmnii? 
art that a definibdy formulatixl 
niethcxl is ixissible. Of course, 
certain methocla of using, let 
us .say, oil-paint, or of carving 
marble, are moT’O pi’oductive of 
lx?auty than others; and if it is 
jxissible to combine this wnsuous 
element with the effects aimed at, 
it should I »3 done. Art cannot 
(jxi.st without technique, but tech- 
niquj? does not exist for itself ; 
and if a man, by breiiking through 
the trajlitiuii of the pftst, can ex- 
])i*osH hini.self inon? fully, he is jus- 
tified by the result. This is at 
once the explanation and- justifi- 
cation of the methods of impres- 
sionist T^n-inters, and of such 
.sculptors as Rodin and Mennier. 
Te(?hni(iue has, however, a fas- 
cination and legitimate charm of 
its own quite apart from its ex- 
pressive power. But thesi? ap- 
|K?al to tlie artist as craftsman, 
and to the connoisseur rather than 
to the general public. Art con- 
sists of a comilnation of fine emo- 
tion and skilful expressive tech- 
nique. The greatest art is that 
which appeals with the greatest 
force to both the intellectual and 
the aesthetic emotions. 

Of the many books treating of 
the origin and theory of tho arts, 
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most deal with them either as a 
branch of philosophy or meta- 
physics, or as so much arohseol- 
ogy or history. Among those 
written from a more purmy artis- 
tic standixiiut, the following may 
be named ; — Lessing’s LaocoHn 
(trails, by Bir K. Phillimore, 1874) ; 
V ictor Cousin’s jpw Vrai, du Beau, 
et du Bieii (1818 ; 7th ed. 1858) ; 
V^ron’s ^iUdhetics (trails. 1879); 
Chesneau’s Education qf the Artut 
(trails, by Clara Bell, 18^); Sir 
J. Reynolds’s Dmmrm (new 
ed. 1884) ; Hunt’s TalM% about AH 
(1875 and 1883) i Whistler’s Ten 
o'clock {V^); Rusk in’s, Fergus- 
son’s, and Hamilton’s writings; 
Baldwin Brown’s 7'hc Fine ArU 
(2nd (id. 1902) ; R. A. M. Steven- 
son’s Velasquez (1809) ; 1). S. Mac- 
(^Joll’s Nineteenth Century Art 
(1902); Worsf old’s Judgment in 
Literature (1900). 

Art Schools. See Schools op 
Art. 

Arta. (i.) Province or nom- 
archy of (Ireeco and a di\'. of 
Thessaly ; 305 s(i. m. in area ; ix>p. 

( I S90) 39, 144. ( 2 . ) Capital of alxive, 
on 1. l)k. of Arta R., near its 
mouth in the Gulf of Arta, at 
entrance to which tho battle of 
Actium was fought (b.o. 29). 
Manufactures cotton and woollen 
gotxls, and has considerable trade. 
Near it the Turks defeated the 
G rtieks in 1822. Pop. (1900) 7,582. 

Artaxerxe^ a name Ixirne by 
four ancient Persian kings, (i.) 
8 uniam(xl Longimanuh, a son of 
Xerxes, who reigned from 404 to 
425 B.C., and is mentioned in tho 
Book of Nehtiiniah. ( 2 .) Surnanied 
Mnkmon, reigned from 405 to 3.58 
B.(\ Tilt? chief events of his reign 
w^ere the defeat of (vyrus and 
his 10,000 Greeks at Ciinaxa (401 
B.(J.); the war with Archelaus, 
king of Sparta (401-394): the 
(?oiielusion of the peace of Antal- 
cidas (,'587) ; and struggles against 
his rebellious^ .satrapa—Evagoras 
of Cyprus, Ariobarzanes of' Phry- 
gia, and Datames of Oappad(x?ia- - 
and wars with Egypt. ( 3 .) 8 ur- 
namixl OcHUs; reigned from 358 
to 3:18 B.e., and revived for a time 
the decaying jxiwor of his dyn- 
asty; by Grei?k aid he recon* 
querexi Cyprus, Egypt, and Ph(P- 
nicia. ( 4 ,) The founder of the 
dynasty of the Sassanida?, after 
the ov(*rthrow of the Parthian 
empire; lie reigned from 226 to 
240 A.D., and waged" war with 
Alexander Severus, the Roman 
emtxiror. See Rawlinson^a Persia 
(1873), and Jiluncker’s Hist, qf 
Antiq. (1877-82). 

Artel, the Russian co-opera- 
tive organization of artisans, or 
skilled workmen. The organiaa- 
tion of the different associations 
varies, but the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all i« equal remuneration 
and equal shares of work. Bee 
StHhpB Ur sprung, etc., der Rus^ 
sischen ArtelU (1^). 
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Artemldorus. (i.) Of Ephesus 
(c. 100 B.O.), a Greek tceogrrapher, 
who made voyages in the Medi' 
terranean and Red 8cas, to Iberia 
and Gaul, and as far as the South- 
ern Ocean. His work, called Peri- 
plm, is not extant. Some frag- 
ments are collocte<l in Hudson’s 
Oeograpki Grcfci Minorus (182f))i 
vol. i. ( 2 .) Also of Ephesus, but 
sumamed Daldianus, from Dal- 
dis, a town in Lydia, his mother’s 
birthphice. Ho lived in Rome 
from aljout 1 40- hSO a. n.. and wrote 
a work on dreams, which is extant. 
Ed. by Hercher (18(k). 

Artemis, called Diana by the 
Romans, one of the chief divini- 
ties of the Grcioks, and twin sister 
of Aixillo, was the daughter of 
Zeus (Jupiter) and Leto (Latona). 
She was iKjrn in the island of 
Delos, and was worshippetl under 
a varie^ of aspects. (1.) The 
earliest Greek comxjptions of Ar- 
temis regard her ils a gcnldess 
of the fields and wild country, 
unmai-ried certainly, but not a 
virgin goddess; indeed, she is 
closely connected with child- 
birth, and is woi-shipped imr- 
ticularly by women. (2.) Tiie 
Artemis or Diana of Ephesus, 
whose worship was widely ex- 
tended by colonists on the coasts 
of the Black Swi, in Sicily, in 
Massilia (Marseilles), and other 
Greek -sixjaking lands, was prob- 
ably a nature • goddess of the 
Phrygians or other inhabitants of 
Asia Minor, whose worahip was 
adopted by the (jfi;eek settlers. 
A goddess of fertility and wild 
life, her image re-pre>;ented her 
with many breasts, and attended 
Viy wild animals. (3.) The general 
epueeptioii of Artemis in Greek 
literature, beginning with Homer, 
is tliat of the virgin huntress, in 
(?lo.se association with her brother 
Apollo. (4.) She is .sometimo.s 
confounded with Htjcate, and (D) 
with Selene, or the Moon ; also ((J) 
with Britomartis (or Dictynna) 
and Eileithyia. See also Diana. 

Artemisia, (i.) Daughter of 
Lygdamis and quetui of Halicar- 
nassus, the birthplace of HenMlo- 
tus, who tells her story. As a 
vassal of Xerxe.s, she accom- 
panied his expedition against 
Greixio, and fought at the batthi 
of Salamis. ( 2 . ) Daughter of Heca- 
ti^mnus, and sister, wife, and 
successor of the Carian prince 
Mausolus, who reigned from 352- 
350 B.o. Famous from the erei;- 
tion of the mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus to her husband’s mem- 
ory. Died 348 b.o. 

Artemisia. See Wormwood. 

ArtemusWard. See Browne, 
OHARtEs Farrar. 

, Artjsriotomy, the operation of 
the division of an artery; often 
performed when the vessel has 
been punctured by accident. The 
is out down upon, divided, 
ana ligatured above and below. 


Artery, a blood-vessel which 
conveys blood from the heart to 
every part of the body. (See 
Heart.) Arterii38 are goruTally 
placed in situations protected 
from prijssure and other dangers, 
are almost always straight in tlieir 
course, and often anastomose 
with other arteries. The hrani hes 
are usually given off at an acute 
angle, and the sum :»f thi' sec- 
tional areas of the branches of an 
artery generally exceeds that of 
the parent trunk. In the brain 
there are end arteries not anas- 
tomosing. Hence the occlusion 
of (jiic of these? by an emlM)lus or 
plug is usually followed by death 
of that ixu’tiou of the brain. 



Diagram showing the Principal 
Arteries. 

1 . Heart. 2. Aorta. X Left carotid. 4. 
Kitrht carotid. 6. Teinp«>ral Ifi. Vena cava). 
7. Thoracic. & Brachial. 9. intercontal. JO. 
RtuHal, 11. Ulnar. 12. Palmar arch. Kt Keiiiil. 
14. (radlc axiii and nieaeiiti'ric, Jiiac. lO. 
Femoral. 17. Tiblal. 18. DumaliR i)ediH. 

iV^n/ciwre. -The walls of arteries 
are comiiosod of thrt'C coats- (1) 
the external coat, or timira ad- 
ventitia, an outer fibrous tunic; 
(2) the middle, or tunica media. 
of muscular, elastic tissue; and 
(.3) the intemal, or tunica intimn, 
lined with endothelial cells. The 
muscular fibres are imstriiKid, 
predominating in large arteries ; 
while the ela.stic fibres, pr(?donu- 
nating in small arteries, form a 
network intertwined with the 
layers of muscular fibre. The 
arteries are capable of extension 
and distention— a power of threat 
service in securing the niaiute- 
nanco of the necessary circulati(»n. 
When there is rigidity, as in the 
case of old people, the result is 
dangerous, os it also is when 


there is excessive elasticity, as 
in fevera, when general as well, 
as arterial relaxation is jiresent. 
(See Arteriotomy, Phlebotomy, 
Bleedino, Haemorrhage.) In 
arterial wounds the means of 
cun? arc : (1 ) iinniediate pressure ; 
(2) cautt‘ry or hot iron ; (.3) ligature, 
after elevation of the limo. In 
venous wounds, simple pressure is 
generally sufficient to stop the 
flow of I)1 (mk1. 

Diseases of Arteries. (l.)Thruni- 
bosis. If a portion of bkwxl in- 
side an artery be cut off fi*om the 
circulation, or if the vessel w’all 
is injured, it will ])ro(luce clot- 
ting. Thus thromlx>sis rwcurs 
as a secondary result of disease 
of the walls of arteries chiefly 
in castes of atheroma and aneur- 
ism. In th(? fonner e.as(* it often 
causes th(i closure of the ves.sel. 
Acute inflaniiiiatiqneaustJH throm- 
D).sis. (2.) Euilxdism. If a piece 
of a thrombus is brok<?n off, and 
earri(‘(l in the blood .stream till 
it iK'comes impacted in a small 
artery, it forms an embolus or 
plug, which may become organ- 
ized, or may l»e invaded by septic 
organisms, and .s<?t up innamraa- 
tioii. (.3. ) (Obliteration of arteries. 
This may haiipen by ligature. 
When an artery is ligatured, the 
middle and internal coats are 
torn through ; the blood stag- 
nat,(*s, and Ji thrombus is formed. 
It is followed by inflammatory 
chaiige.s, affecting first the inter- 
nal coat; granulatnui ensue.s; and 
the n*sult is that the jM>rtion of 
the art(*ry conccTiied is rewdved 
into a pii‘ce of cicatricial connec- 
tive tissue. When an artery has 
hemi wounded a somewhat similar 
I.)roe(‘.ss occurs, (4.) Acute iuflam- 
mati< ni of arttuies. Arteries often 
Ixconio infe(!ted by inflainiiiation 
ill their rieighlxiurluK)d. (p. ) Athe- 
roma. ((>. ) (^?alcare()U.s infiltration. 
(7.) Endarteritis ol>literans is not 
an indepencleiitdi.seaw?, buta(;(!om- 
panies other morliid conditions: 
It consists in a thickening of the 
inti'rnal coat, leatlinif to oblitera- 
tion ; .s(*cn esi,iecially in intei-stitial 
inflarnination of organs, and fre- 
quent in (hronu; interstitial neph- 
ritis. (H.) Fatty degeneration and 
ealeification. When great de.struc- 
tioii of Inme occairs, the lime salts 
limy he deiXisitesl in di.stant jiarts, 
the lungs and the imicous mem- 
brane of the alimentary (‘anal lx>- 
ing the chief .seats. Incrustation 
lias (Xicurn.'d in an artery. The 
d(?IX)sition incivased in amount 
the farther n'lnoved the artery was 
fnjin the lamrt, and it was esyie- 
cially manife.st where the bltxid 
current was permanently im- 
peded. (9.) Amyloid disease is 
the w’axy d(}generatioii of the 
ti.s.sues; it is found in the walls 
of arterie.s, and is due to poi.sons 
in the blrxxi. (10.) Aneurism. 
(11.) Syphilis and tuberculosis of 
arteries. These arise usually by 
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extenaion of tbo infective prooeaft 
to tlie artery, and are generally 
part of a more or Josh pronounced 
leaion. Syphilitic etf(?ct8 occur in 
the neighnourhood of gumrnata, 
more especially of the brain and 
its memnranes. There is an ex- 
tension of the spijcific inflaninia- 
tion to the walls of the artery, so 
that the coats are infiltrated with 
n)und cells, and the artery is 
thickoiuxl, with a I'esultant carti- 
laginous consistence. TuImtcuIo- 
sis of organs frequently oxtcuids 
to the artery. S(?n Todd and 
liownian’s Physioloifiad Amitonnj, 
and Quain\s Amtomy qf the Ar- 
terres, 

' Artesian Wells derive their 
name frtmi the French i)r()vinco 
of Artois (formerly Artemimi 
where the oldest one known in 
Europe was sutik in ir2(i. The 
wells are obtained by inirpendic- 
ular Ixmngs into the ground, 
thrtmgh which water that has 
I)ercoiat(^d from a hight*r level 
rises in th(‘ boring tulx^ from vari- 
ous (lejitbs to tliat lev(»l. The 
illustration shows the vertical 
cutting of half a valley or Ixisin, 
where three layers of strata are 
Boon, one (.\) sandwif'hed betwecui 
the other two (n and c). If a is a 
porous layer, such as gravel, and 
the other layers wliich enclose it 
are non-])orous, such as clay or iin- 
permoablo ro(!k, the intermediate 
layer a will accumulate water and 
form a subterranean rcs(jrvoir, the 
water-aurfa<ie of which is higher 
than the iKiint at which the shaft 
is .sunk. Ah soon as the upfM^r 
impervious lay<‘r has he-en piercixl, 
a continuous stream of wat(*r will 
therefore issue from the well (\y). 

A singular instance of this kind 
occurred at Paris, at the boring 
(18H;MI) of the (Crenelle artesian 
well. After nianv unsuc(;essful 
offm’ts, the authoi'iti(is resolved 
to aljandon the attempt; when 
Arago, trusting to the geology 
of the valley, rccom mended that 
the Ixjring should be coiitimied 
thnmgh the nnvss of chalk {1,(HH) 
ft. thick), and th rough otluT strata 
l)eneatb, till the ‘lower green- 
sand’ was reached. The work of 
sinking .such a shaft (1,71)2 ft. 
deep) took seven years; but at 
l^st A column of water sprang up, 
risiiig 122 ft, above the surface of 
the gn)unu, yielding 7(X),()00 gal- 
lons a day. Owing to the sinking 
of fniother well at rassy, the height 
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of the column is now only 32 feet, 
and the .supply 70,000 gallons. 


In Germany there are several 
artesian wells-^oiie on the railway 
between Leipjdg and Oorbetha 
more than a mile deep. Another, 
at Pittsburg, U.S.A., is 4,025 ft. 


(1836 and 1834); JUnoineering, ii., 
111 ., viii.i Bomeira AWi- 

ncertno (1881). 

Artevelde^ Jacob van (1285- 
1345), Flemish patriot, was a 
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deep. Over twenty suoc’essful 
borings have been made in Queens- 
land; one well at Win ton is 4,010 
ft. deep. 

In London many artesian wells 
have b^n sunk— f .( 7 . for the chief 
breweries (.300 ft. and upwards), 
the Bank, the Mint, Trafalgar 
Square, foimtaina (393 ft.). 
Prestwich’s Waterlmrino Strata 
Of iondm (1851);^ Amgo’s An- 
nuaire du fiv/reau deSr.i^ji^fy^s 


wealthy brewer of Ghent, who 
assisted the people in their 
struggle against Louis, Count of 
Flanders, He was chosen com- 
mander of the forces, and in 1335, 
with theossistanceof the English, 
expelled Louis ten Flaiwers. 
After having b^ ruler of Flan- 
ders for nine ycarsu je was killed 
in a street disturbadice at Ghent. 

1 His jirm P«iLiF ivV 134fh82) was 
oitnseni 
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of Ghent in 1381, and after defeat- 
infir the Count of Inlanders he be- 
came regent. He was slain at the 
battle of Roosebeke in 138^ fight- 
; ing against the forces of Charles 
VI. of France. See Korvyn de 
Lettenhove, Jacques d*Artevclde 
; (11^3); Hutton, James and Philip 
van Artevelde (1882) ; Ashley, 

; Jatnes and Philip van AHevekie 
(18^); also Sir Henry Taylor’s 
drama, Philip t^an Artevelde (18Ii4); 
and Conscience’s historical novel, 
J. van ArU^Me (1849). 

Arthy vil., canton of Sch\t^yz, 
Switzerland, at tho s. ciid of the 
Lake of Zug, the starting-|)oiiit 
of the Rigi Railway. Pop. (liK)0) 
4,739. 

Arthrectomy. the , cutting 
away of diseased synovial tnein* 
branc lining a ioint. .foiNTS. 

Arthritis. See Joints. 

Arthropoda (jointed hnit), the 
name of a series of invertebrate 
land and water atiimals, including 
such diverse forms as (srustaceans, 
insects, and araclinids. Artlm)- 
ixxls, considered by many ’mA- 
ogists to be only an artificial 
assemblage of animals, have bi- 
laterally symmetrical, st?gmented 
Ixidies, some of the segments 
hearing j(iinte<i appendages; the 
liodv is coveml by a tough (luticle 
made of ehitiu; the heart lies 
above, the f<K)d canal, and the 
nervous system below it, oxcx^pt 
for tho doraal bnn’n ; th(*n> is no 
distinct b^xly cavity lietween the 
food canal and the Ixsly wall. 
Thmi are eliaractcristic of the 
series ; but in regard to the oth(*r 
ot'gana there is much variation. 
Tho chief classcjs of Arthroixida 
are as follows: -(I.) Crustacea, 
including cralis, lolistors, and their 
allies. (2. ) Prptotraoh(?ivta, includ- 
ing only a primitive fonn known 
as Peripatus. (3.) Myriaiioda: the 
millipedes and centiiKwlcs. (4.) 
Ini^ta; tho insects. (5.) Araeh- 
nqidea: spiders, scorpions, and 
mites. (6.) PaliBOstraca: tho liv- 
ing^ king crab and the extinct tri- 
lobites and euryptcrids. 

Arthur, a famous British chief- 
tain who ai»tinguish(id himself in 
the wars with tho Saxons during 
the latter part of the hth and 
commencement of the 6th cen- 
turies. Some writei*s suppjose 
that there were two lustoric chiefs 
of that name— one mainly active 
in tho north, the other in the south- 
west iiart of the island. We may 
accept as historical tho fact that 
Arthur fought a series of suc- 
cessful engagements with the in- 
vaders, ending in the crushing 
defeat inflicted upon the Saxons 
at Mount ^ulon (according to 
Ziaimer,. between 495 and oOl); 
probably he was betrayed by his 
wife, and met his death in con- 
flict; with a near kinsman. 

About U36 Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth Wrote his Historia Regnm 
based upon the.earlier 
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history of Nennius, amplified by 
popular tradition. Here the liis- 
torio Arthur, dux bellorum, be- 
comes Arthur, the king of Britain 
and world-conqueror. Gaiffrey’s 
work was translated into French 
verse, aliout 1156, by Roliert Wace, 
who himself found a translator in 
the Anglo-Saxon monk Layamon, 
ejudi of thc^m adding, from their 
own knowledge of ix>pular tradi- 
ti(m, to tile picture drawn Ijy 
Geoffrey. It is more esptvially 
on the version of Woce that thi* 
lopular conception of Arthur is 
ounded. Hero he is tho son of 
IJther Pendragon; king of Brit- 
ain ; conqueror of Scandinavia, 
Gaul, and Rome ; the founder of 
the Ituund Table, and tho c«:ntrt* 
of a brilliant (arclc: of hennis. 
Victiui of the joint treachery of 
his wife and his nephew Mo<hcd, 
he is wounded in l>attle with the 
latter, and retires to Avalon to 
Ix^ liealed of his wound.s. 

M ythi eat Kl emeu t Many 
threads meet and mingle in this 
perplexing legend. Air. Alfred 
Nutt bus ix>inted out the rci- 
.semblanee txftween the? iHjpnlar 
tales of Arthur and a very wide- 
sprey^ heroic and pre - nistorie 
tradition, the forms of which 
were clas.sificxi by Von der Hagen 
under the title of 2 he Aryan 
Kxpuhion atul lieturn Formula. 
Professor Rhys detcH'ts in our 
hc*ro a certain Mercurins Artn- 
iuH^ worsiiipped by tho Gauls as 
a culture-goci, and has clvvelt at 
length on the iiersistenee in the? 
story of certain elc^mcmts of early 
(Celtic myth. It is proljably in 
his character of eulture-hero that 
Arthur is reprasemted as the slayer 
of memsters— c.t/. the dennon eat 
of Lausanne, the giant of Atoiit 
St. Aticihel, and the lx)ar 7'wrch 
Trwyth W'hile the prevalence of 
certain features of early Irish tra- 
djtion in tales alike of Arthur and 
his kiiighb cannot lie denied. To 
later inedijeval writers the Arthu- 
rian story was largely ct>mix»unded 
of fairy elements. After his last 
fight his body was magically trans- 
jxirted to the Isle of Avalon, and 
its wounds healed. Avalon was a 
land of fairy, of which Arthur 
was king {Bataille de I^oquifer ) ; 
ho was henr to tho kingdom of 
Olxiron {Huon de Bordmuj), and 
all places haunted by fairies,, in 
whatever land they were situ- 
ated, Ixdonged to him, and werci 
under his rule {Brun de la Mon- 
taiffne). 

Arthurian Itomarwe.— it is now 
generally recognizal that, great 
as was the influence <)f Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and his translator 
Waco, Arthur als a romantic 
(rather than historic or mythic) 
hero was known before^ the publi- 
cation c)f the Historia^ and that 
stories connected with him and 
his knights were already widely 
diffused. Professor Rajna has 
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shown that the names of Arthur 
and Gawain wero known in Italy 
by the end of the* 11th century. 
Modern scholars are divided in 
opinion as to the source of this 
romantic tradition, some holding 
that it was of purely continental 
growth, the work of the Armori- 
can Britons— their insular com- 
patriots knowing only the historitj 
dux hflinrum; while others main- 
taiu that tlui romantic tradition 
was eominon to both sides of the 
( Jhanucl, and that Anglo-Norman 
writers ]>laycd an important jmrt 
in th(' transinissioii of the legcmd 
to th(‘ (yontiiamt. It is ctertain 
that during tia; latter half of 
the 12th and tlie first quartcT of 
thc‘ 13th century the legends con- 
nected with .Arthur wep* the 
most popular subject for literary 
treatment. Round the figure of 
the Jhitish king, as n‘presented 
bytIi(‘i)s(Mido-ehronielt*s,g.atheri«l 
a group of luTo<*g, many of wliom 
had already an independent ami 
Ijopular story attached to their 
ii.ami‘s. Afany of thas(» old stories 
w(Tt* retold witlj a viewte bringing 
tbsn into harmony with Arthu- 
rian tradition; new combinations 
and developmt'iits followed; and 
the re-sultant body of literature, 
I)ros(.* and verse, the work of ap- 
l)ro\im.st.(‘ly some seventy years 
of litis'iiry activity, is ivhat was 
known as the Arthurian cyele. 
Many of i he storic.'s are only super- 
lieially connected with Artnur. 
and all have Ikh'U retmxlelled 
at l(‘ast six centuries later than 
that in whieli the event.s ai’O 
supposed to (X’cur. The ignor- 
ing of this elementary fact 1ms 
Ihh'u the main cause of tho mis- 
taken ix>pular eoiiceptious eou- 
cerning Arthur. A British chief- 
tain of th(* .^th and fith centuries 
could not liavi* b'en the centn^ 
of a court such as the French 
romances dc'scrilx*, nor could his 
l)(To(\s have bsui ‘knights’ in any 
other sense* siivi* that in which the 
Roman soldiers were such. The 
main bwly of Arthurian romance 
is in French, th(‘ iirincipal wriUu’s 
Ix'ing ( Uir^tieii de Troyes. Rolx;rt 
de Borron, Walter Alap. Riuuilde 
Hoiidenc -the names of H<5liede 
Borron and Lue(?s de Gast, the 
ostensible (jompilei’s of the prose 
Triatan, Ix'ing fictitious. InGcT- 
many the lemling w’riters w^ero 
Hartnuinn von der Am*, Wolfram 
von Eschenl«v(*h, and Gottfried 
von Strassburg; but in every east', 
their ivork is whrilly or in part 
dtu’ived from a Frtmch source. 
This was also most probably the 
ciuse in England, where, prtwious 
to Sir Thomas Malory’s 15th cen- 
tury compilation, Ijastxl upon the 
later pnise romances, Arthurian 
triulitioii was represented by a few 
8eattert»d metrical pimances, some 
of which had certainly French or 
Anglo-Norman originals, while 
the source, of others is unknown. 
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Artioles of War 


The original of the Welsh tales is 
more doubtful ; French influence 
is undoubtedly present, but it 
seems highly probable that the 
groundwork of the stories repre- 
sents genuine insular tradition. 

for history, Nennius’s //?>- 
tfyria Brittmv/m (1838) ; Zinmier’s 
Nennius Vindicatus (1893) ; Geof- 
frey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Hegim Britannia’ (ed. 8ehulz, 
18M) -translations of Nennius 
and Geoffrey are included in 
Bohn’s Library ; Wace s Li Ro- 
mans deBrut{ed. Leroux do Lincy, 
1836^); Ijayamon’s Briit (ed. Sir 
F. Madden, 1847). For mythical 
elements, Nutt’s Folklore Record 
(vol. iv.), Aryan Expulsion ami 
Return Formula^ and (vol. v.) 
Mabinogion Stmlies ; Rhys’s 
thurian Studies (1891), and his 
Celtic Heathendom^ 1880 (HibbcTt 
Ijectums). For romance, J. L. 
Weston’s King Arthur and his 
Knights (‘Popular Studuvs in 
Mythology, Romance, and Folk- 
jon%’ No. 4, Nutt, 1899), a suiu- 
mary of the various branches of 
Arthurian romancio, with full 
bibliography ; Ward’.s Catalogue 
of MS* Rormiwics in the British 
Museum (IM, vol. i.). For the 
sourcas of Arthurian romance, r/., 
for the arguments in favour of 
Continental origin. Professor Zim- 
mer, Gbttinger Gelehrten Anzeigen 
(1890^ Nos. 12 and 20), and Zeit- 
8chr{ft filr Franzlmseke Sprarhe. 
(vol. xiv. ); E. Bruegg(5r, Zeitschrift 
fUr Franziisisehe Spraxhe{v{A* xx. ) ; 
Professor Fex^rster^ IntiXKluction 
to vol. iv. of his (‘dition of Chr<)tion 
do Tniyos (1 884, etc. j. On the other 
aide, Gaston Paris, IntnKluction to 
Histoire LitUraire dc la France 
(1888, vol. XXX.); Feid. Lot, Non- 
vellcs Etudes stir la Provenance du 
Cycle Arthurien (in Romania, vols. 
xxiv. seq,); J. Loth, Les Nouvclks 
Thiories sur VOriginesdes Romans 
Arthurien (in Revue Ccltique^^oX, 
xiii.); J. L. Weston, The Legend 
Sir Lancelot d^i Lac (Gnmm 
Library, vol. xii. ch. v., 1901), 
where Professor Foenster’s theo- 
ries are examined. 

Arthur, Duke of Connaught. 
See Connaught. 

Arthur, Prince op Brittany 
(1187-1293), grandson of Henry 
II. On the death of his uncle, 
Richard i., Arthur’s claim as son 
of Geoffiw, elder brother of J ohn, 
king of England, waus uphold by 
several French provinces, and, at 
first, by Philip Augustusof France. 
John captured Arthur in 1292, and 
imprisoned him at Falaise and at 
Rpuen, where he disappeared in 
1293, murdered, it is said, by the 
hands of hi^ uncle. See Shake- 
fipeare’s King John and Norgate’s 
John L(Uiklmd (1902). 

Arthur, Prince (14804502), 
©Id^ son of Henry vn, of Eng- 
land, was married to Catherine of 
Arfl^n at the ago of fifteen ; died 
in the following year. 


Arthur, Chester Alan (1830- 
86), vice-president, II. S. A., in 1889 ; 
liecame president on the asstussina- 
tion of General Garfield in 1881, 
and held office till 18^5. Tlui son 
of a Baptist minister of Vermont, 
Arthur was admitted to the bar in 
ISTiJlj took part in the civil war, 
holding the post of quartermaster- 
general of the New York forces; 
and after the war becainc a 
prominent lawyer and politician 
on the republi(!an sid(‘. He. >^as 
ctollcctor of the port of Nciw York 
from 1871 to 1878, but was removed 
by President Hayes on account of 
his hostility to the latter’s policry 
of civil service n^forrn. 

Arthur© t, par., Cumberland, 
England, 8 m. n. of CarlisUi ; in 
early times a str€at<*gic pf)int com- 
manding the fords cm the Esk and 
the road to Scotland . A battle was 
fought here (a.d. 573) lx;twec‘n 
the Britons and the Romans. 

Arthur’s Seat, hill (822 ft.), in 
the King’s Park, Edinburgh. Gci)- 
logiciilly interesting, the u])ix‘r 
jiart consists of volcanic nx'ks, 
which overlie Ijower Carbonifer- 
ous sandstones and sliales, trav- 
ersed by intrusive sheets of 
dolerite and basalt, whose forma- 
tion may lie seen in Samson’s Ribs 
and Salisbury Crags. Over the 
Holyrcxul end of the Radical Road 
the remains of the overlying sedi- 
mentary rof;ka can }ip seen, and 
elsewhere the Carboniferous sand- 
stones below the basalt. The east - 
ern part of the hill (the Whinny 
Hill) consists of alternating shoots 
of lava and liecls of volcanic ash. 
The summit, or ‘ lion’s hea<l,’ i.s an 
old emter plug^d with Imsalt and 
agglomerate. The internal struc- 
ture of the hill and its detailed 
history have given rise to much 
discussion. The hill figures in 
Scott’s Heart of Midlothian. 



Olobe Artichoke Bracts. 


Artichoke, two different plants 
of the order Compositie -the globe 
artichoke, or Cynara scolymus, and 
the Jerusalem artichoke, or Heli- 
anthus tuberosus. The glol)c arti- 
choke, a native of N. Africti, is 
grown in British gardens for the 
sake of its large flower-heads, the 
edible parts Ixung the largo fleshy 
bracts and the fleshy axis from 
which they grow. In the second 
plant, the name Jerusalem is 
a misnomer for the Italian gira* 


sole (turning to the sun)^ from 
the habit r)f the plant, which be- 
longs to the same genus as tho 
sunflower. T ts underground stem- 
tiiliors rescwblo potato tubers, 
their value as a food deixjnding 
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up< >11 the starch tlicy c(mtain. The 
plant, introduced into Eiiropt? 
troiii N. AnuTit a iii 1616, was sup- 
posed to )x‘ a native of Bra/.il, l)ut 
Ls indigenous to tlie up])or Missis- 
sijipi and jiarts of Camwla. 

Articles, The Six, Statute 
OK, 1539, was, in Ilmiry vm.’s in- 
tention, a coriHH’ti VC to the reform- 
ing zejvl of l‘rot(\stants in England 
after tlH.‘ breach witli Rome (1529- 
36, 1539). It rea.HS(‘rtCM.l funda- 
mental doctrines and positions in 
the church r/:. (1) transuKstan- 
tiatiou; (2) communion unneces- 
sary; (3) celibacy of priests; (4) 
vows ()f chastity t«) bc^ observed; 

(5) private musses to permitted ; 

(6) auricular confession necessary. 
Tiu)S(i denying the truth of tran- 
substantiation were to be burnt. 
The penalties for non-cximpliance 
with tho other articles wore for- 
feituw of ])roperty for the first 
offc'iice, death for thi* second. Tho 
statute was reix-alcd in 1547, after 
Edward vi.’s accession. 

Articles, Thirty- nine. See 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

Articles of War. Before tho 
(‘stablishmmt of .a standing army 
in 16(*»0, when war broke out, ‘Ar- 
ticles of VV’'ar’ wero issued by tho 
crown to govern the troops when 
actually engaged in hostilities. 
The earli(‘st articles of which 
reeoiTl rr'inains wore those issued 
by Kichaixl ii. and Henry V., on 
the occasion of wars with France. 
The punishments awarded for 
crimes were very severe, death 
and loss of limb Ix'ing inflicted 
for trivial offimces. The preroga- 
tive TKjwer of the crown to issue 
articles was gradually encroached 
uiKjn by Parliament, and finally 
suixjnHded by a corresponding 
statutory power in 1803. Owing 
to the completcne^ of the prestmt 
military ecxle, Articles of War are 
no longer necessary; but section 
69 of the Army Act reserves tho 
right to make Articles in case of 
n^. Bpo Mutiny Act. 



Artloalata 

Articttlata (Lat. ariimlm, 
ioint’), a term formerly used in- 
step of Arthroixifla to include 
animals, such as crustaceans and 
insects, which l)ear jointed appen- 
dages : now olisolcto. 

Artificer Engineers (British 
navy). In May 18, 1897, engine- 
room artificers, of at least t(m 
years* confirm(id service, and of 
not less than thirty-five ye.ars of 
age, became eligible*. f(jr warrant 
rank (is artificer engiue(jrs. They 
rank with carpenters, and wear 
the same unifcjrm, vyith the addi- 
tion of a narrow strifHi of purple 
cloth on the cuff. 

Artificers, Engine-room, a 
class of rated men and petty 
officers in the British navy. The 
age for (‘ntering tins branch of the 
service is between twenty -one 
and twenty -eight, and the candi- 
datesmust Ikj engim;-fitters,ljoiler- 
makers, smiths, or copjiersiniths. 
They are divided into four class(\s, 
entering in the fourth class, and 
rising, after twelve years’ 8^.>rvic;e, 
to the first. After ten years’ serv- 
ice, an engine-room artificer is 
eligjblo for advancement to chief 
engine-rcxnn artificer, x)rovided h(^ 
ro-engiiges to complete twenty-two 
years* service from the date of en- 
try. Under the general head of ar- 
tificers in the navy ani classtjd car- 
penters, shipwrights, armourers, 
plumbers, paintens, bla(!ksmiths, 
and coopers. These ratings are 
filltxl by men who ani cintered 
from the shore with a knowledge 
of their trade, and wlio are tul- 
vanced in their various branches 
by service, good conduct, and effi- 
ciency. 

Artificial Eyes. See Eye. 

Artificial Flowers. See 

Flowers, Artificial. 

Artificial Limb, a mechanical 
contrivance taking the place of 
an absent limb in use and appear- 
ance. In the museum of the 
London College of Surgeons there 
is an artificial leg, made about 300 
B.c„ of brcmze, woofl, and iron. 
The artificial f(K)t varies in con- 
struction, in material, and in price. 
After what is kno\vn as a Key’s 
or a Ohopart’s operation, which 
leaves the heel and T>art of the 
sole, the chief intention is to make 
a presentable appearance with a 
cork-filled boot. In cases of higher 
amputation, where an artificial 
ankle joint is needed it may be in 
the form of a transverse rod work- 
ing in a sixiket, or of two ‘rule 
joints,* one on either side of the 
stump. The latenil yielding of a 
foot is sometimes imitated by side 
springs which yield to lateral pres- 
sure. One of the best su})stitutcs 
for the real foot is a curved sole 
(Beaufort), where the movement 
a natural apixiarance, though 
the substitute itself is somewhat 
unsightly.. The simplest artifi- 
cial foot is a peg at the end of 
ft bucket’ which holds fhe stump, 
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The centre of the artificial ankle 
is sometimes on the principle of 
the ball-and-socket joint. The 
artificial foot is sometimes ex- 
tended by means of catgut strings, 
fastened at the back of the knwi, 
with flexible bands passing down 
over the upfx^r surface, or dorsum, 
of the foot. In amputations below 
the kiK^ - such as Syme’s oix3ra- 
tion—pressure can be borne upon 
the extremity of the stump, and 
tlie foot can 1x3 made to suit the 
purse and occupation of the pa- 
tient. J f tlie amputation be across 
the shafts of the bones, a laced 
loathiir sheath is necxled an awk- 
ward exTxxlient, but a cheai^ one, 
the ‘bucket leg* being secured by 
straps to the thigh. If the amputa- 
tion is close bc?low the knee, the 
resulting flap and breadth of bone 
give a stump that will l)ear the 
weight of the body. In amputa- 
tion above tlie knee, the weiglit 
can Ix) borne either on tho ex- 
tremity or by a leather sheath. 
The artificial liand nuMle in Nu- 
remberg, in 1504, for the German 
knight Gotz von Ikrlichingen of 
the Iron Hand, is wtdl known. 
'Phe simplest form of artificial 
hand is a leather sheath, laced to 
tho arm stump, and so fitted that 
a knife, fork, or spoon can ho 
screwed to it; other hands optm 
and close by hydraulic pressure - 
the Beaufort being of w(xk1, with 
a movable thumb. The Beaufort 
arm and leg are the most nat- 
ural and useful type.s of all sub- 
stitutes, and not expensive. A 
‘box-leg,’ with which the, cripple 
rests on his knee and ixiints the 
stump backwards, can be had for 
about 15s., while a jointed log 
may cost as much a.s guineas. 
Heo ‘Artificial Limbs* in tho 
^Encyclopctdia Medico, ; Caird and 
Cathcart’s Surgical Handbook 
(Uth (xl. 1992); Heather Bigg’s 
Orthopaedy (18^). 

Artificial Stone. Bee Stone, 
Artificial. 

Artillery, in a general .sen^, 
includes the theory and practice 
of the employment of cannon, the 
guns themselves and their entire 
equipment, as well os the organi- 
zation, personnel, and transport of 
that branch of the service which 
has the handling of ordnance. 

Tho early ordnance of the Hth 
century was rude in construction, 
weighty to move, and of little real 
efficiency. Guns were made of 
wrought-iren bars bound together 
like the staves of a cask by the 
shrinking over them of iron hoops. 
In the 15th century the ‘bombards* 
were replaced by guns of cast iron 
or brass. Wheels carriages of a 
rough type were framed, and iron 
projectiles began to supersede 
those of stone. The necessity of 
mobility was first realized in the 
16th een tury, and culverins, sakers, 
and falcons of light make followed 
ftq aripy in the The oub 
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verin of the 17th century required 
fifteen horses to drag it, whuo the 
loading was slowly OTected by 
putting in powder with a ladle. 
On the Continent an, attempt at 
real mobility was originate by 
Gustavus Adolphus with his ^- 
called ‘leather’ guns, while rapid- 
ity of fire was secured by the intro- 
duction of cartridges. It was not 
till 1716 that a permanent force 
of two companies of artillerymen 
was organized in England, and 
formed the nucleus from which 
was (wolved the present Royal 
Regiment of Artillery. Mean- 
time some progress was made in 
the casting of light guns in brass, 
from 3-poundoi*s up to 1 2-poiinders ; 
while cast-iron guns reaclied a size 
that threw a 68 lb. shot. The wars 
of the French revolution led to 
tho aWition of tho civilian driver, 
and a more mobile equipment for 
field guns. Military drivers were 
mounted on tho draught horses, 
and ‘brigades* of guns, formed 
a unit closely resembling the 
modern liatti’ry. Nap(>le()n, . an 
artilleryman by iirofession, may 
be saifl to have laid the basis of 
tho modern system of artillery 
tactics. But little progress was 
made until tho middle of the 19th 
century, when the intrtxluction of 
rifled guns made of wrought iron 
forced the artillery arm promi- 
nently to the front, notably in 
the Franco -German war. The 
quality and iwwer of maUricl 
has since been enormously in- 
creased by the substitution of 
steel for iron. 

Artillery may Ix) considered un- 
der tho heiuls of field, siege, and 
fortress guns, with their personnel 
and equipment. There is .strong 
resomhlance in tho field artillery 
of all armies. Tho field battery 
consists of 6 guns and 6 ammuni- 
tion wagons, with spare wagons 
for suppliois equipment, and, in 
somofiiusea, ammunition. Each gun 
and wagon is drawn by 6 horses, 
the 3 drivers being mounted on 
tho near horses. Pole draught is 
universal, and collar attachment 
is generally preferred to breast 
harness. The ordinary pace of 
manoeuvres is the trot, and tho 
equipment must be sufiRciently 
light to traverse heavy and broken 
ground at this pace. Under ordi- 
nary circumsUnces, tho gunners 
march alongside the giins; but 
when the trot is sounded, they 
mount on tho seats provided for 
them on the gun and wagon car- 
riages. The field ordnance of 
armies is at present in process 
of conversion to a guick- firing 
weapon. An English field battery 
consists of 171 men, 131 horses, and 
10 carriages. 

The gun of the future will poswss 
the following general character- 
istics. the details varying sotno- 
what in different armiea:— A bal- 
ibre of 3 inches; ft sheU of froft) 
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12 to 18 lbs. in weiKht, discharfjrod 
with a velcxsity approx iniatiiiK to 
1^000 ft a second : a ^un 
with an automatic recoiliii^^add Ic, 
and with a further spade, or drai^^ 
attachment for destroying as far 
as possible the recoil on discharge, 
a quickly -acting breech action, 
and a metallic cartridge case. 

Horse artillery differs from field 
artillery in that it must be able 
to keep jMice with cavalry. This is 
effected mainly by mounting the 
gunners on horses, and in many 
eases by reducing the weight of 
gun and shell. A British horse- 
artillery battery is composed of 
179 men, with 191 horses and 16 
carriages. The gun at present 
in use is of the same calibn^ 
as the 15-|)ounder field gun, but 
is lighter, and throws a 12-ix)und 
shell. Mmntain batteries have 
their equipment carried nsualljV' 
on the backs of mules, and tins 
limits the weight to alxmt 200 lbs. 
for each animal. Tu the British 
service the mountain gutis sro a 
2‘5-inch m.l. dividfnl into two por- 
tions, which are screwed tog<^ther 
for action, alO-pounder b.l., atul a 
2*9,5 quick-firing gun. In India, 
a f(jw heavy batteries an*, organize! 
with elephant and bullock draught 
for 4‘incli guns and r)*4-iTieh how- 
itzers, As a result of the experi- 
ences of the S. African campaign, 
a few batteries have Viecn armed 
with 5-inch howitzers. 

A force of dismounted men, 
called Harrison artillery^ i.s 
trained for service with siege, 
fortress, and coast guns. A sieye 
train is formed into divisions, each 
containing 14 to IG pie.ces. The 
existing siege ordnance is graflu- 
ally being replaced by weapons of 
the most modem type- 4-inch and 
5-inch guns, and howitzers of fixjm 
4-inch to 8-inch calibre. 

In the heavy, medium, and light 
armament of fortresses breech- 
loading guns are being substituted 
for muzzle-loaders. Heavy ord- 
nance ia usually mounted on the 
sea front of fortresses. The most 
mwlem weapons vary in size 
fn)m the G-inch of 7 tons to the 
13*5-inch of 09 tons. Some 9*2-inch 
guns of wire construction, that dis- 
charge a shell 380 lbs. in weight 
with an initial velocity of 2,600 
ft. a second, have recently been 
sent to Dover. Medium pieces 
are mounted on the land fronts 
of fortresRoa, and used as an aux- 
diai^r ormamont on sea fronts. 
Besides M.L. gtms, the heavy 12- 
pounder and the 47-inch ard 6- 
mch Bit. quick-firers are fixec.; in 
wany positions. For the mo - 
able or light armi^ent of for- 
tressea, besides the smaller m.l. 
guns mid howitzers, quick-firing 
weapons, throwing projectiles (»f 
fmm 1 to 12 pounds, a.s w^ell as 
machino ifons on travelling or 
P<@p0t carriages, are employed. ' 

9f the garrison 


wHllfiry has r^ntly Wn . lery. Tho lotteries under theoom. 
rat(*a fmm that of the held art il- nhind of majors an* organmni into 
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British A rttliery. 
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Artillery Aesooiation 

six groups, to tho depots of whicli 
are affiliated the militia and volun- 
t^r artillery of their respective 
districts. To secure tho efficient 
service of tho guns a nnmbiT of 
armament officx^rs arc attached to 
forts of importance, and super- 
intend the training in range-find- 
ing, position -finding, and other 
technical duties. The Royal Gar- 
rison Artillery now numlxiis some 
^3,000 men, inclusive of the Indian 
establishment, and of thew? about 
one-half serve, in tlie (roloniea. S<‘e 
Owen’s Modern Artillery (187.’^); 
.Tetram’s Armies of the World 
(1880); Lloyd and Hadeock’s ^Ir- 
tillcry^ its Progress and Present 
Position (1803). 

Artillery Association, 

National, formed in 18(>r), chiefly 
for the eiicourageimuit of artillery 
shcK)ting among volunk'crs. 

Artillery Schools. See Wool- 
wich and SlIOEBUHYNESS. 
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Comparison qf Even-toed Ungulate 
with Odddoed. 

1. Pig. 2. Hum. 3. Uhiiiucerna. 


Artiodactyla, the name givem 
to even-toed ungulates, such a.s the 
sheep and the cow, as contr.asted 
with odd-to«'d forms, such as the 
horn? and the rhinoceros. The 
artiodactyles havt^ the third and 
fourth t(K\s of the foot almo.st 
wpially developed, and so hIuiikkI 
that, while each is imsymmetri- 
(%al in itself, tlie whole foot is sym- 
metrical. The femur is without 
the third trochanter, conspicuous 
in tho horse, and tho stomach is 
generally complex. The sub-order 
ArticKlactyla contains; (1) Suina, 
including hipi^i^potamus, pigs, and 
ix»ccaries ; (2) Tylopoda, including 
t^mels and llamas and their allies ; 
(3) Tragiilina, the chevrotains; (4) 
Pecora, tho ruminants, including 
deer, giraffes, cattle, and sheep. 

Artisans* Dwellings. See 
Housing of the Working 
Classes. 

Artlett, Richard Austin 
(1807-73). an engraver of sculp- 
ture, whose chief works an* : 
The Day Dream, a statue by 1*. 
MaoDowell ; The Veiled Vestal, a 
statue by U. Monti ; Perdita ami 
^orizel, and 2%e Siren and the 
Drowned Leander, groups by J. 
Durham, See Art Jmmal, 1873, 
P. 377. 
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Artocarpace», an order of 
plants confined to tho tropics, al- 
lied to the LrrtieacM’u*, and contain- 
ing a milky juice. The lH*st-kiio\vii 
Hiiecies are th(^ up;us tree of .lava, 
the bnwl-fruit tn*e of the Pacific 
Islands, tho cow tree of S. Amer- 
ica, and otlu'i’s pnidiiciiig india- 
rubher and beautifully - iiiarki'd 
woikIs. 

Artois, former prov. of France, 
now forming the greater i)art of 
the? dep. Pa.s-de-Calais. 'J’lic name 
is derived from Arras, its (“a])- 
ital. From the time of Cliark's 
the Bald, Artois Indonged (8(13) to 
Flanders; was Freneh from 118<J 
to tlie middl(‘of tho 1.3tli mitury; 
beeamo tiien a Burgundian and 
afterwaitls (141)3) an Austrian iios- 
sessi<m, finally reverting to the 
French (l(»5‘) 1713). 

Arts, Faculty ok, also I)k- 
G UEES I N. Sc(? 1 1 NlVEK.<rri es. 

Art Union, a voluntary ass(K-ia- 
tion the obieet of whieli is (1) tlu? 
pureluise of works of art for dis- 
tribution among the memliers by 
ballot, ete. ; or (2) the colleetion, 
])y subs(!riptious, etc., of money to 
be distributisl among the m(‘m- 
b<‘rs as i)riz(‘s for Uie purehasi*. of 
pictures. Tlu'y originated in Gi‘r- 
maiiy (Miniicli) in 1823, and wen? 
instituted in England in 1834. 
linder the Art Uiiions Act, IHlil, 
such associations, if fouiuk'd by 
royal charter or apiirovt'tl liy the 
Privy ( Council, are excm])tcd from 
the acts whicli forbid lotteries. 

Artvin, til., cap. of prov. Ku- 
tais, Ru.ssian Armenia, 34 m. s.E. 
of Batum; exports honey, oil, and 
wax. Pop. (),tKK). 

Aru or Auiuj Islands, small 
Dutch archipelago, E. Indies ; area 
of gvou]), 2,4r)0 s(j. m. ; poi). I'MXH). 
Coralline in formation and wi'll 
W(xxled, tho group produees 1 re- 
pang, sago, coeoa-nuts, riee, mai/.e, 
motlier-of-iH‘arl, (wlible swallows’ 
nests, lx?tel nut.s, .sugar, and t)- 
l)a{?eo. The birds and fauna ai<? 
of great inten'st. (3iief town, 
DoVibo. 

Aruba, Duteh W. Indies. See 
CurA(;ao. 

Arum is a genus of plants, be- 
kuiging to the order Aroida( <*{c, 
character i/.ed by tlieir thick 
rhizoiiic.s, Ix'aiitiful iM'dato or ha.s- 
tate leaves, and flow c'is arrangtHl 
on a cIuh-shaiKMl .s])adix, naked 
at the top, eiiclo.sed in a con- 
volute sheath. The only six?cies 
native to Ib’itaiii is A. marulatum, 
tho cuckw-pint or lords -and- 
ladies. Numerous sjx'cies an', 
liowevcr, cultivated in our gar- 
dens and gi-c'cnhouses. Among 
tho hanly arums an? the narnw- 
leaved A. tenui/olinn), with awhite 
spatht? ; A. dracunevlu,% witli, 
jicdato leaves and a bniw n spatho ; 
A. italicAim, with a yellow spadix ; 
and A. prohoscidevm, with long 
j)robosoi.s to spatho. A. Palas- 
iinum is the lM!st of tho green- 
house sort.s. 


Arnndt 

Arundel, munic. hor., W. Sus- 
sex, England, 11 m. E. of Chich- 
ester. The castle, which stands 
on a steep hill, sutfonxl in the civil 
w ar. It was restoi*ed in tho 18th 
( (.‘iitury, and again recently, and 
is now a magnificent pile sur- 
roumk'd by a I'lark of 1,200 acres, 
the s(‘at of the Duke of Norfolk. 
The most noticeable ecclesiasti- 
cal ediliccs are an anriimt ernci- 
fonn cliur<*h (Fitzalan Chaixl) and 
a Homan Catholic! cimrcli (1873). 
Pi)]). [VM) 2,7:18. 

Arundel, Eauls ok, a ix'crago 
which has desecndeil through 
si'vi'ral noble families from Roger 
do MoiitgonuTy, afolJow’crof the 
(kmiiueror. In 1243 the estates 
])ass<'d to the Fitzalans through 
.John, a dcsc(‘ndant of tho third 
earl. Tlu! idiief mcmhi'rs of tlio 
Pitzalan family arc ( i. ) H lOHA Ki > 
PiTZALAN, first Earl of Arundel 
(1287 13818, who w'as the fii*st of tlio 
pei'vage actually summoned Earl 
of Arundel by writ (1281). (2.) 

HitniAKD Fitzalan, tliird earl 
(I3irK‘.)7), a famous admiral; w'as 
involved in Gloucester’s fall, and 
beheadi'd in i:V.)7. (3 .) Hknky 

Fitzalan, twelfth (*111*1(1511? 88), 
was one of the tw(*lvt' councillors 
in the ri'gency during tho minority 
of Edward yr. He was a promi- 
nent. councillor lA C^u(‘cn Eliza- 
beth, and also a suitor for her 
hand. 1 le w as imnrisoni'il for his 
connecAion with tlie Ridolfi con- 
spiracy. 'I’lirough failure of male 
lu'irs, tlu* i*arldom passed to 
J*hilip, son of the fourtji Duke of 
Norfolk, in right of his niother, 
Mary Fitzalan, and has since con- 
tinued ill the line, of the Fitzalan 
I lo wards, duki‘s of Norfolk. (See 
IIOWAKD.) 

Arundel, Thomas (1;Cx3 1414), 
Arehbisho]) of ( ’antt'rbury, l)e- 
came bislio]) of Ely when tw’cnty- 
one, and was chanc(‘llor five times 
under ifichard ii. .and If(*my iv. 
lie lx'ea.me Archbishop of York 
in l.'WS, .Vrehbisho]) of Ciint(?rbi!ry 
in 1.388 ; was banished for cpin- 
plieity in the conspira(?y against 
Hiohard 11. (11^87); returned witli 
Ib'iiry D'., on whose head he 
placed tlu* crown, in 1388. Ho 
vigorously persecuted tlu! Lol- 
lards. S(‘e lf(X)k's Lives of the 
Arrhhishoos^ Vol. iv. 

Arundel Marbles, tlu* collccti( >11 
of ancient sijiilptun's formed by 
Thomas How ard, Earl of Arundel, 
ill 1824 7, and ])reserv(*(l in tho 
Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford. 
They iucliuk^ the celebrated ‘Pa- 
rian Chronicle.’ a slaV) ix'cording 
the- oiitliiu's of Greek history from 
1582 to 28:1 n.e., though the portion 
containing tlu' last ninety years is 
missing. 

Arundel Society, a socii'ty 
fouiuU‘d in London in 18*18, its 
object b'ing tho furtheraiioo of art 
by the publication (A photographs 
and facsimiles. 

Arundo. Idee Reed. 

C-20 
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ArunSt a name beme by three 
of the Tarqiiiiis, ancient kings 
t)f Rome— (1) the younger brother 
Df Tarqtiinius Priscjus ; (2) younger 
hn)ther of Taniuinius Superbus, 
murdered by his wife; (3| younger 
son of Tartiuinius Suporhus, slain 
in battle by Brutus. The word 
h Ktruscan, and perhaps means 
a younger son in gcnoral. 

Aruwlnii. (ij River, r, bk. trib. 
of the Congo, Congo J< n^e State ; 
rises noAr the w. side of Albert 
Nyanza; drains the gmit forest 
region iKjtwcen the central lakes 
and the (k)ngo. {8eo Stanley’s 
JJarkest Africa, Naviga- 

tion is iMJSsible from Basoko to 
Yainbuya. ( 2 ,) Aruwimi, near the 
junction of the Aruwimi H. wdth 
tlio Congo, is a station and the ad- 
ministrative centre of the Congo 
Free State. 

Arva, CO. of Hungary, Ix^tween 
the W. Beskiden and the Tatra 
Mts. The surface is iriountain- 
ous, and not very fortik'j and 
the climate is severe, tliougli 
healthy, (kittle, slieep, flax, oats, 
timber. Ar(*a, 8<)2 s<p in. J'op. 
(1900) &4,9.oO (mostly Slovaks). 

Arvad, a famous Pluenieian 
town (Cen. 10: 18, etc.) on a small 
island n. of (xebal, called Arados 
in Greek (now Kr-HAAd); also 
known as Amrit and Marathos. 
It is mentiom'd on monuments 
about LTO when the fleet 
of Arvfwl assisted the Amorites 
against Kgypt, and attacked Tyre. 
rh(enician remains, including a 
temph?, amnhitheatre, and tombs 
have Ixjeii found on the island. 

Arval, an Old English term for 
a funeiAl feast ; now obsolete, ex^ 
cept tus a provincialism. It dates 
biu'k to th(i day.s of the Norstv 
men, whoso ‘arvel (“heir-ale”) 
ff'asts, when heirs drank them- 
selves int(» their fathers’ land 
and goods,’ are n^ferrecl to by Da- 
sent: of thi\sc? the classic instance 
in tlio Saga literature will be 
found in Ohtf Truoovamn's Saga. 
TIk" English arv.al was more an 
affair of (‘ating than of drinking ; 
and in later times the word was 
lengthened to arval dinner (jr sup- 
per. One distinctive feature was 
th(iarval-brefwl, siwcially baked for 
the o(X*Asion (spiced with nutmeg, 
cinnamon, sugar, and raisins), and 
distributed among the poor. 

Arval Brethren {Fratres Ar- 
vales), a kind of priestly college in 
ancient Homo who in tho end of 
May conducted the avi^iarvalia, or 
^rogres-sions round the ploughed 
and, chanting as they went 
hymns of invocation to ])ea Dia, 
probably Ceres, or to tho Lan^s 
of the fields, praying that they 
might grant them a rich harvest. 
This rite, which histed three days, 
was accompanied by dancing and 
singing; tho priests, of whom 
there were generally twelve, hold- 
/ ing office for life, wore chaplets 
of (wik leaves and ears of com ; 


honeycombs, on which wine and 
milk were poured, were offered 
to the goddess, and sacrifices of 
animals were also made. ^ This 
priesthood was of great antiquity, 
and survived until at least the 
4th century A.P. See Acta Fra- 
tram Arvalium. ed. Ilenzen (1874). 

Arverni, Gallic tribe in Aqui- 
tania. In early days they were 
tho most iwweriul people in Gaul, 
and under Vercingetorix offercfl 
a 8tublK)rn resistance to (.'tesar 
(52 U.O.), but were sulxlucd in 121 
B.c. by the Rtnnans. See Holmes’s 
CersaFs Conquest of Gaul (1899). 

Arveyron, outlet of the Mor do 
Glace, Mont Blanc chain, Haute 
8avoy, Framio ; trib. of the Arve, 
which it joins in the valley of 
Chamoimi ; issues from the glacier 
through an ice-cave, ‘ Ice-gates of 
Arveyron.’ 

Arvlcola. See Volk. 

Arya,AttYAN, Aryan i.sM. Arya 
is a Sanskrit word, the general 
connotation of which is nobility, 
Instorical and ixTsoiial, ‘Ix'long- 
ing to g(M)d family ’ ((/. Lat. gen- 
tilis], in ot)j)osition to anaryn, 
‘unworthy,’ ‘vile.’ In the Rig- 
Veda, from the language of which 
classical Sanskrit was derived and 
fornuxl, it was ns(*(l as the na- 
tional (lesignation of the invading 
tribes from the north-west. Its 
original meaning was probably 
‘kinsman,’ as one of the sami‘ 
race, and havjng the same religion, 
lly it was evinced the pn)ud eon- 
scioiianeas <)f aujjMTiority and unity 
oreomnmnity, in oppo.sition to the 
alioriginal inhabitants, who were 
called Dasa or Dasym ‘fiends.’ 
Wlum ultimately the Dasa were 
rcxluced, their name assumed the 
meaning of ‘slave,’ and tlu'y were 
incorporated into the Hindu social 
system as tho fourth caste, the 
Sudra. (Hee Gaste.) The name 
Arya then assumed its meaning 
as in San-skrit : in.stead of l)eing 
tribal and nati(nial, it l)Ocame 
social and ethical. This gives tho 
keynote of Hindu civilization and 
culture, in the history of the 
dominance of the invading Arya. 

In the Iranic field the use of 
this name was more emphatically 
ethnical and national. Its earliest 
ethnical use is found in the old 
Persian inscription on the tomb of 
Darius (485 b.c.), where he calls 
himself an Arya and of Aryan 
descent. In the A vesta it be- 
comes Airya, where it means 
‘ venerable,^ and is the name of 
the people in opposition to the 
Anairya ; and the land is named 
Airyana. Among the (Greeks, 
Hennlotus records that the Mixies 
were formerly known as Arii ; 
HelleniciLS, that Persia wius called 
Aria ; and from Eudemus is cited 
the phra.se, ‘the Magi and all the 
Arian raw.* Hence the Greek 
use of Aria and Ariana, and the 
modem national name of Persia, 
Iran. 


Aryft 

But the more ordinary use of 
the term A-rvan is for the whole 
family, whion is also known as 
Indo-Germanio and^ Indo-Earo- 
pean. This use of it was intro- 
duced ^ chiefly by Max MUller 
and Pictet; and latterly, when 
language and race became more 
strictly discriminated, Max Mtiller 
advocated the sole use of the term 
for the Indo-European family of 
languages. Its application, how- 
(wer, to race tus well as to language 
has lieen long established. When 
it wius scon that the chief lan- 
guages of Europe had afiinities 
with tho ancient languages of 
India and Persia, the problem 
aro8(^ of their^ historical connec- 
tion, and their relation to the 
parent speech; and out of this 
Itroblcm, again, aro.s(3 that of the 
original home of the parent race 
of the peoples. At first, on 
account of the antiquity of tho 
ancient language of the Hindus, 
those of Europe were deri v(xl from 
India, as by Friedrich Schlegel 
(1898); and from a .study of the 
Avesta, KIkkIc first indicated the 
liighlands of Central Asia, alxmt 
tlie upper basin of the Amu Daria, 
as thiioriginal home. By the com- 
parative study of words and names 
common to all or .several of the 
languages (linguistic palseontol- 
ogy), it was believed possible to 
l()cat(^ the original home as indi- 
cated by the primitive civilization. 
And by the work of many scholars 
this came to l>e regarded as some 
part or other of Central Asia, from 
tho Urals to the Hindu-Kush, 
and froTii tho Pamirs to Armenia. 
Opixisition to this view was first 
marie by Omaliiis d’llalloy and 
Latham, who held that the orip- 
inal alnxle must 1x3 lookixl for m 
Euroix3, Latham calling attention 
to the archaic forms of Lithuan- 
ian . .1 n su I )port ( )f Enrop<\ further 
evidence was adduced by Benfey, 
who decided for tho flr)uthern 
plains of Russia, and was followed 
by Schrader; by Geiger, who in- 
dicated Central and West Ger- 
many, and was followed by Hirt on 
Ix^half of the Baltic plains, and by 
Cuno, who claimed the whole of 
N. and E. Europe from the Urals 
to the Atlantic. Finally, anthro- 
jxilogical evidence was adduced 
l)y Posclie on behalf of E, Europe, 
and by Penka on behalf of Scandi- 
navia. Eunipe may be said to 
have gained tho day; but Asia 
has been, nevertheless, uphold by 
sov(3ral scholars, such as Max 
Muller, Van den Gheyn, Ujfalvy, 
Hehn, and Ihering. Huxley, sum- 
ming up the Aryan question m 
1890, wrote: ‘There was and is 
an Aryan race— that is to say, the 
characteristic mmies of speech 
termed Aryan were developed 
among the blond long-heads alone, 
however much some of them may 
have been modified by the impor- 
tation of non- Aryan elements. 
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Asbestoi 


Arya . 

Thus arow the problem of the 
Aryan racjo and its, origin. Al- 
though the Indo-Iranic word Armi 
is probably represented in tho 
Hellenio Ariston^ in the Teutonic 
name AriovUtm, and in Old Irish 
Aire ov Airech [princeps). there is 
insufficient evidence to snow that 
Arya was in use as the name of 
the primordial nice or iieople 
which used the parent Aryan 
speech. As tho population of 
Europe consists of two fundamen- 
tal races, one of which is dolicho- 
cephalic and the other brachy- 
cephalic, it is necessary to decide 
which is to be oonsidei'ed the 
Aryan. But the dolichocephalic 
race comprises two branches— a 
brunette m the south and another 
in the north. By one school it is 
held that the Aryans are the 
tall, blond dolichocephalic race 
which is best I’eprosenUvl by the 
people of N. Germany and S(!andi- 
navia. It is held by another 
school,, the Gallic., that the brachy- 
oephalio race is the original Aryan. 
Aocowling to Sergi, the dolicho- 
cephalic race, comprising the bru- 
nette and blond branches, consti- 
tutes a Eurafrican spcciics, since 
it is found in Eurojic and N. 
Africa; and the brachycophalic 
race (or Alpine r.^)e, as it is callocl 
by some, after Linnreus), whicdi is 
found fi*om Auvergne and Savoy 
to the Hindu -Kush and th(5 
Pamirs, constitutes a Eurasian 
Sfx^cies, which invaded Europe 
and Aryanized it in spe(?ch. Such 
is tlie new phase of th(3 Aryan 
problem. It is worthy of notice 
that Prichard (1845) noted the 
Mongoloid affinity of the Celtic 
skull, and that several scholars, 
such as Sweet and Taylor, have 
found many affinities Ixitwcen 
Aryan speech and tho Ugric and 
Finnic Dranchos of tho Ural- 
Altaic family. 

In the study of the Ary.an T>roh- 
l<?m it is necessary to discrimi- 
nate ljetween language, race, and 
civilization or culture. From the 
comparative study of tho Indo- 
E\iropean languages, several ac- 
counts have been given of tho 
primitive Aryan civilization, as 
py Kuhn, Pictet, Max Muller, 
Ihering (for law and custom), 
and, most fully by Schr^er in 
all its aspects. The fascinating 
idyll of the primitive Aryan of 
Pictet and M.ax Miiller has been 
dissipated by more exact study. 
Its civilization was much inferior 
to Wat of the neolithic people 
of Europe. According to this 
the classical civilization 
of Eunme is of Mediterranean 
ongin, but Aryanized in speech. 
•The advocacy of the opposite 
wieory is termed Aryani.«im— that 
Europe owes its culture and civi 
uzation to the, Aryan, a tall, blond 
doiiohooeplialio race roprcsentijd 
by the modem Germans, Scandi- 
navians, and English. Schra- 


der’s PrehUloric Antiquities of the 
Aryan Peoples (trans. by Jovons 
1890) : Reinach’s Z/’Oriflrmr des Ar- 
yens (1892); Sergi’s Mediterranean 
Paces (1901, witli a bibliography) ; 
Brugmaim’s Cimparative Gram- 
imr (\f the Indo-Germtnic Luti' 
guages (1891). 

Arya SamaJ. See Buahma 

Samaj. 

Arzamas, tn., Nijni Novgonxl 
gov., Hussia, 70 m. 8.a.w. of Nijni 
Novgort^. Commercially, it is, 
after Nijni Novgorod, the chiisf 
town of the government. Tan- 
neries, oil works, foundries, etc. 
Pop. (1897) 10,591. 

Arzeu, seapt. of Algeria, 30 
m. by rail n.e. of Oran. Alfa 
(c.sparto) and salt arc exix^rted. 
In the iieighlKmrhuod art3 the 
Kl^lwr ciuarries of Numicliau 
marble, and the ruins of ancient 
Arsemria. Pop. 5,555. 



As, the Roman lihra^ or pound, 
so called l^coanae miulo of the coni- 
jiound metal aes. Eventually tho 
name came to demote a coin, the 
as, which weighed half an ounce. 

As, in northern mythology. See 
Akhih. 

As (plural Asar), ridges of 
gravel and sand in Sweden, 
formed during the Glacial eiioch, 
and extending often for miles. 
They generally reach a height of 
100 to 200 ft., and are often wooded. 

Asa, king of Judah (c. 911:^877 
B.C.), sou and siiccassor of Abijah. 
He showixl great eiuTgy in purg- 
ing his kingdom of idolatry, lie 
(h»feated Zerah, a Cushite invader, 
and, w'ith the help of Syria, 
Baasha, king of Israel. Se(3 1 
Kings 1.5 : {)~*M ; 2 Chron. 14 IG. 

Asaba, tn., vV. Africa, in the 
British xm'itectorate of S. Nigeria, 
on the r. bk. of the Niger, alxmt 
12 m. N. of lat. VP s. 

Asafoetida (Tiat. ‘feticl gum’), 
a gum resin from the living root 
of various sjiecies of Ferula, in 
Tibet, Afghanistan, Persia, and 
tho Punjab. The fresh oil has not 
an uniileasant smell, but when 
docomposixl it gives off sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. It is one of the 
aromatics, differing from most of 
them in its disagivieahlo charao 
tc*ristics. It is use<l as a cathar- 
tic te expt‘1 flatuleiKx*, and as a 
nerve stimulant. 

Asakusa, Ix^pular Buddhist 
temple to the ‘ thousand -arminl 
Kwan-non,’the goddess of merijy, 
in a suburb of Tokyo, J apan. StHj 
Bird’s (Bishop’s) Unbeaten Tracks 
in Japan (Iw), vol. i. p. 62. 


Asaky, Georok (1788-1869), 
Roumanian author, one of the 
leaders in the regeneration of 
his country. He established in 
Koumania (Moldavia) the first 
press for printing liooks in the 
Roumanian language ; founded, 
and edited for thirty years, tho 
first Hoimuvnian pawir (Albimi): 
eomposcnl school Ikkiks, translatea 
classical plays from Gorman and 
French, ana wrote a volume of 
ixxdry, Poesii (2nd etl. 1854). 

Asama-yama, active volcano 
(doleritic lava), prov. Sliinshu, 
Japan, 80 ui. N.w\ of Tokyo ; 8,280 
ft. ; usually ascend<‘d (51 hrs. ) from 
Oi wake or Kutsukake, The crater 
is I m. in circumference. A serious 
eruption took place in 1783. 

Asaph, chief musician in the 
time of i)avid and Solornon (1 
Chron. 1<> : 5). His name is prtv 
fixed to 12 psalms (N(j.s. 50 ami 
73 8:^), ami ho seisins to liave btHiii 
ivgarded ius the foundiT or ances- 
tral repn^seiitative of a guild or 
family of singt'rs in the setiond 
temple. <!/. ‘ sons of Kohah,’ and 
s(‘c DrivtT, Lit. of O.T, (p. 348, 
2mi ed.; (ith od. 1897). 

Asarum, a genus of jilants of 
the order AristokKijiiaceie, or 
birth worts. An American species 
is the Hiiakeroot or wiki ginger. 
The leaves of tho EuroiM‘au 
species, called asarabacea, arc 
eim‘ti(;, cathartic, and diuretic. 

Asben. SwAik. 

Asbestos ((ir. ‘inoxtinguisli- 
able’), fimdy fibrous minerals, 
varieties of ainT)hilK)le, usually tro- 
iiiolitc or .•u tinolit<\ it occurs in 
delicate fibres, usually wbite, La*ay, 
or blue, wbich can be, tcjused out 
likew'ool. Though rather brittle, 
it lias Ixrn spun and woven into 
clotla whieli was useil by tho 
liornans toi*nvelop corjisijson the 
funeral pyre, and siTved tf) retain 
their ashes. Fi’om this i>roperty 
its name is derived. It is both un- 
inflammable and a immu* conductor 
of heat, owing to tho large amount 
of airenck)sed lM*tweenthe fibres, 
and is emiiloyed in the inanufatv 
turo of pipes, lamp-wicks, and 
(;ardU)aixi. (Jni'mists use it for 
filtering fiuids which attack ordi- 
nary filter-jiapc^r, or, in pJace of 
platinum wire, for flaim^ tests. 
But it is rnf)rp largely used .^s 
a heat- retaining niedium, as in 
pac'king steam pipes, and in tho 
manufacture of fireprexJ safes and 
of gas stoves. FirepnK)f paints, 
jrnpom, putty, clothes, gloves, felt, 
curtains, hav(3 all Ixmui made from 
it, and have lx*en found of value 
in certain eases. The princiyial 
soiirc(\s of supply are (’amula, the 
Alpine countries, Russia, Coi*sica, 
and Nevv S<nitli Wales. It is found 
chiefly in the older crystalline 
nxiks, and has Wn obtained in 
Cornwall, at Portsoy, and in Shet- 
land. See Jones’s Ashestns and 
AshcHtic (1890), and Roll’s Der A, 
und seine Verwendung (1901)« 


Asbjornsen 

AsbjdrnGcn, Phtkii CnitisTiAN 
(1812-85), Nt)rw<'^M;in author, and 
writ(jr of folk-talcH. In 1842 he 
and his friend and e»)noai^ue, J. 10. 
Moo, published tin; lirst i)art of 
the efassic J^ftrake Folktrirntf/r 
(new ed. 18(H) -!)), whieh oan ho 
plaer'd hy tlu*- side of Grinun’s 
Kinder- nnd JIa ns- march ni. On 
the dtivolopment of Norwc'j^ian 
litoTiiture the IkjoIc exeroiscjd a far- 
n*a(;hinK iufluener*. Asocond col- 
leclioTKjf folk-tali's, dealin^^(*hi(?f1y 
with fairies, a])pearod from 1845 
to 1848, und<T tluj title of Norske 
Haiti rerventyrou Fol krstujn., stand- 
inj; as literatim* even liiKher tliaii 
the Fofkrr rent. i/i\ A third eol lec- 
tion of the tab's appeared in 1870. 
Grants from the state (mahli'd 
Aslijornsen to travel on the north 
A’f)rwe^ian coast * a jouniey wliic.li 
It'd to important K'eoloKieal dis- 
(ioveries. From 18(50 to 1870 he 
was eii^ajjfed as curator of forests, 
and in investitjatin^f theeon<lition 
of the national peat-fit'lds. ( )f his 
seientitic works liis acc;t)uut of Ids 
Mediterrani'an expedition (181‘J- 
50) in the- corvette Ffijile is the 
most importjiut. .Asbjornst'n is 
the Norw(‘^^ian story-teller, par 
tyrellrntr, though h(' wrote, in I )a]i- 
ish. See Pnpalar Tt ties from thr. 
Norse, hy Dasent (18‘)0; new ed. 
KMKl) ; Tnlt sfroni the FJchi (1871) ; 
lion lid the Yule Fainj 

Ttdesfrom ike Far North (1807). 
Biography; Sinding-Larst'u and 
Asl)jorn8en, /^ (\ Asitjornsen ; 
Fra Ashjoriisrns Tnristliv (1.88-1). 

Asbury, Francos (174.>-181(;), 
hi.shop, fouudt'i' of Wesleyaidsm 
in the I/iuUkI States; lM)rn near 
liimiinghain, Kngland ; was .smit 
hy Wesley to Anu'rica in 1771, and 
was ordained first bishop of the 
M(!tliodist Episcopal Clnmdi in 
the United States in 1784. Tin* 
great develo])ment of Methodism 
there is largely dm? to his untir- 
ing lalM)urs.^ He died in Adrgiiiia. 
S(‘e Astm nj s J on rinil 1852) 

and Strickland’s Fionrer Jiishop 
(1858). 

Ascalon, or Astikklox, one of 
the five chief Pliili.stine cities, X. 
of Gaza, on th(' Mediterranean, 
80 in. s.w. of Jerusalem (Josh. 
13 : 3, ('tc, ), 1 1 is noticed on inonu- 
lueiits of 1(500, 150(), anil 13^)0 J3.(\ 
as subject to Egypt undi'r I’hilis- 
tine princes, ft i.s now ronre- 
si'nted by tlu* ruined city Askalan, 
with walls built in the 13th century 
A.P., to which tiiiK' it was an im- 
rK)rtant city. Near the town, on 
Aug. 12, 1009, the Crusadi'rs, under 
Godfrey of Bouillon, defeated a 
superior .army sent by tlu* sultan 
of Egypt to rc'capture Ji'rusalein. 

Cru.sivders cjaptureil thi‘ place 
(1153) ; it was reeapture<l by Sal- 
.adin in 1187, aiul destroyed in 1270. 
Asealrin give-s its niuru^ to the 
esc4ialot or shallot, which is grown 
in the vicinity. See Smith’s Hist. 
Geog. of the Hohj Land and Thom- 
son’s The I/tnd and the Book. 
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Ascania. This n.ame i.s derived 
from the castle of A.sf?ania near 
Aschcnsleben, the home of Albert 
the Ik'ar, contt'inixnary of Frtd- 
erick Barhai‘o.ss;i. Albert, the As- 
canian margrave of Brandenburg, 
and his 8ucce.s.sors, nearly doubled 
tluj margravatc Ixjtvveen 1170 and 
1 207. The dynasty was intimately 
eonneeted with the liouse of An- 
halt. 

Ascanius, the son of iEiieas 
and CrtMi.sa, who as a Wv e.sca|K)d 
with his father from the fall of 
Troy. 1 lo distinguished liimsclf in 
tlui war .against tlu^ Italians, and 
after the dt'ath of Aeneas humdi^d 
the town of Alha Longa. He is 
also called lulus, and from liim 
the Julian clan at Koine claimed 
(l(‘seent. See Virgil’s NCncid. 

Ascapart, a legendary gi.ant, 
.‘10 ft. high, who, in Drayton’s /V>//y- 
olhion, bk. ii. (1(512), carries off Sir 
B(*vLs of Southampton, his wih* 
and .steed, hut is .subdued and 
nuwlo i nto a f< >< )tm.an by the knight. 

Ascaris, the name of a gt'nus 
of round worms or nematodes, in- 
eluding .some important intcstiujil 
parasites— r.f/. A. tnmhricoidcs, of 
man; A. inystax, of cabs, dogs, 
(‘tc. ; and A. mrnahx'ephala, of the 
horse and rclah'd aiiiiuals. Otlu'r 
siK'cics have lH*cn found in binls, 
r('ptiU‘.s, and tislu's. Tlu*re is some 
•bscurity as to the nu'.uis of in- 
b'ction of m.an, but it is Ix'licvt'd 
that millipedes— (’.f/. luhts may 
serve as the first host, and may 
iiijwlverteiitly (‘att*n in fallen fruit 
or unwashed vt‘gt‘(ables. 

Ascendant. See AsTHoixxiV. 

Ascension, British isl. in S. 
Atlantic, 7(10 m. N. \v. of St. J felemi, 
lat. 7' 5(5' s., king. 1 24' w. (so 
called Is'cause diseo\ere<l by the 
Bortuguesi* navigator, »)uan di* 
Nova, on Ascension Day, l.^iOl), 
is conipo,se(l of extinct volcanic 
cones, forming part of a subm!i,- 
rine longitudinal ridge which di- 
vides the S. Atlantic into t\y(j 
basins. The island (38 sip m. in 
ari'a) is usfxl as a coaling and vict- 
u, ailing .station for the African 
.sipuadron. Jn the s.E. is Gn^en I. 
(2,82(1 ft.), which is used as a sana- 
torium. The only good anchorage 
is at George Town, in the N.W. 
Tiand eaxabs are plentiful, and 
gretm turtleJi are caught in great 
numlxTs. G reat Britain t(X)k pos- 
session of it in 1815. Pop. (IIH)I) 
alx)ut 430. The island is rated at 
the Admiralty .as a man of wai\ 
^irs. D. Gill’s Ftix Months 
in Ascension (1878) .and Darwin’s 
Voyage (\f H.M.S. Beagle. 

Ascension Day, or Hoi.y 
'r hi: 11.^3 PAY, commemorates, in 
most of the Cliristian churchi's, the 
ascension of Christ into heaven, 
held to have taken place foi tv days 
after the resurn'ction, and thus 
j)lacod ill the calendar forty days 
after Easter. The old custom of 
’bt»ating the lK)uiids* used to take 
place on this day. 


Aseetiolsm 

Ascension, Right. Sec B ight 
Akcknsion. 

Asceticism, as used by ec- 
clesiastical writers from the 3rd 
ctmtury onwards, means the con- 
tinual mortification of bodily de- 
sirc.s, even of such as are lawful 
in themselves, in order to attain 
])iirity of soul and more perfect 
union with God. But though the 
Avoid thus understood is of Chris- 
tian origin, the princijile of a.sceti- 
ci.sm iscfuumpn in varj’ing degrees 
to most religions. It is especially 
])romin(*nt when thi^ id(’.a prevails 
that earthly lifi^ is evil, or that 
the lK)dy is a hindrance to tlie sopl 
in its que.st of virtue. Hence in 
Jirahnnni.sm wo iru'et xvith an 
elalx)r,ate sy.sti'in of meditation 
and penance, by Mbieli tlieadej;t 
attains union A\ilh the divine, 
and acquires supi'inatural powers 
(si'o Fakir and Sctthe); while 
Ibiddhism repirds tla* lib* of the 
monk will) lives in povt*rty .and 
celibacy as the means ()f esra]io 
from transmigration into new 
forms of IxKlily existence. Even 
among t lie Greeks tlaue are traces 
from early times of this ascetic 
view. In tlie 5t]i ci'iitury ii.r. 
there was a disposition, for ex- 
nm])l<', to (lepreciate marriage; 
and tendencies of this kind were 
fostered by the ()rphio mystcTies 
and the teaching attributed to 
Empi'duch's and Pythagoras. Af- 
ter the Christian era, the Konmn 
Stoics, and later still the Neo- 
Pythagori'ansand Neo-Platonists, 
))ursue(l asci'tic mod(‘s of life. The 
()1(1 T(‘stam(‘nt, with its solitary 
fast (c/c. that on tlu' D.ay of Atone- 
ment) and its exaltation of mar- 
riage, gives scant encouragement 
to aseeticism. Still, among the 
later dews, the Pharisoi's fasted 
twi(;e a w(*i;k ; thi* Essi*m*s, as a 
rule, abstained froin marriage, 
and lived in eommunity; and the 
liraisc of virginity finds frequent 
expression in tlie works of Philo 
dudivus. Jt WHS from the influ- 
ence of later (ireek philo.sophy 
that the asci'tii* life gainc'd eji- 
t ranee into the Christian church. 
The New Testament requires com- 
plete self -surrender to the service 
of God and man, but prescribes 
no rules of ascetic discipline. 

Early in the 2nd century A.i»., 
(‘hristians keiit stated fast days 
and hours ot prayer. It was 
thought mi'iitorious to abstain 
from marri.agc; watching tlirough 
the night, endurance of cold, going 
liarefoot, wearing of jsaekcloth, and 
other kinds of mortification were 
in high repute. Gradually a 
special class of men and women 
arose, known as air/pyrat or ascetics. 
Such persons were at first l)ound 
by no vow.s, and continued to live 
in the family circle. But towards 
the close of the 3rd century, 
Hieracas of Leontopolis, a dis- 
ciple of Origen, gathered round 
him a number of asciffics, whom 
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lie triviiied to .study nud luortiH- 
ration, llo even rej^arded the 
iuscetie life a.s the di.stinKuishiiiK 
novelty of the Christian r(*vi‘hi- 
tion. It is said that some of thestj* 
ascetics fled into tlie desert durinj? 
the Diujian iH^rsoeuticni. In any 
case, the K;^yptian Antony (251 
A.D.) became the father ()f 
numasticisni, which is the Icfsdti- 
inate outcome of the ascetic life. 

The ascetic princinhi is still 
maintained in the Koman and 
Kastern Cliurchcs, tliouKh from 
the earliest times the Catholic 
authorities have condemned as 
heretical th(i bidief that wine, 
flesh-meat, marria^re, etc., are 
intrinsically evil. The reforma- 
tion was unfriendly to asct*tieisin. 
Htill, a m(Klerate asceticism, r(‘i)- 
resent(‘d, for <‘xample, in .Uu'cmy 
Taylor’s Hohj Lint no, has found 
favour in the Antfliean Cliurch. 
Puritans, too, have' oftcsi been 
strict ascetics, though not after 
the Catholic fashion. 

Asch, in. in n.w. ^•ornerof Bo- 
hemia, Austria, 17 ni. by rail N.w. of 
Kjfcr. Manufactures dn‘ss stuffs 
and lace. J^op. (V.MX)) 18,(575. 

Aschaffcnburij:, tn., dist. 
Bower Fran(H>nia, Bavaria, on 
the r. bU. of the >f{n'n, 2(5 m. s.i<;, 
of Frjinkfort-oii-Main, Th<; (uistle 
contains a valuable lilmu y, a pic- 
ture KallcTy, and a collc<‘.tion of 
('iijyfraviuKs. Mauufacturt's naixT, 
papier-maclus dyt‘s, wax, toljacco, 
etc, Pop. (llMjn) 18,tH):5. 

Ascham, Antonv (d. 1(5,")()), 
Enyflish Parlianumtarian aiiibas- 
siwlor. Ill 1(5111 lie was at Jlam- 
burjf as airoiit for tbe (Common- 
wealth, and \n 1(55!) was dis- 
p.atched to Madrid as r«'sideiit 
minister. The (lay after his ar- 
rival there he and iiis iuter|)reter 
were inurdered l)y six EnKlisli 
royalists. 8(*e Harinvtn Misccl- 
fnny (iv. 280, ed, J^ark). 

Ascham, Hoc.eu (1515-()8), (‘du- 
cationist .and s(^h()Iar, one of tlu* 
(Uirliest masters ()f English prf)se, 
was born at KiiBy Wiske, near 
Northallerton. He went in BviO 
to Canibrid^m. In 1537 ho be- 
came ifMwler in Greek, and in liMfl 
was ai3ix)iutc(l public orator to 
his university. In lo-lo he i)ub- 
lished Tojioohilns, a treali.se on 
archery, which trained Idm tlui 
favour of Homy vm. and tlie 
APlX)intmcnt (1548) of tutor to 
Pnneoss Elizabeth. Three year.s 
(155(J-3) spent abmad in the suite 
of the Entrlish ambassador at the 
court of Charles V. led to the pub- 
luavtion in l.TO of his Report on 
the Aff'aires fit' (fennany. ^fean- 
timo he had lanm apiKuntexl Latin 
.secretary to Ed ware! vi., and was 
continuixl in the same position 
under Mary. Under Elizabi'th 
lie waa secretary and tutor un- 
his death. In 1.570 his widow 
published his priiici|>al work. The 
^mdenmter, in which Ascham ad- 
voc?ate.s the teachinj? of elaasical 


lau;:iiaKes)>y tlieaiuilysisnf ch(»iee 
pa.ssag(*s raUher than by an elab- 
orate eours(‘. fif ^rrainnuiticsd iii- 
strnc-tion ; he also .shows that 
gentleness is men* effective than 
punishment with clnldixai. See 
Toxophilm (cd. AiIh.t, 18(5S); 
Srholetmater (I'd. Mayor, 18(53, or 
Arb(?r, 1870); HorAw (cd. (iilos, 
18(55); also Kattcrfcld’s l{<nnr 
Aachani (1871)). 

Aschersleben, in., prov. 
Saxony, Priis.sia, pleasantly situ- 
ated, ;K5 m. N.w. of Halle. Wool- 
lens, hardware, .suKar, (‘te., and a 
saliiu^ spriiiit. I*(»p. (llMjn) 27,21.5. 

Ascidians (.Vseidi.aeea) consti- 
tute; an order of tuuicates or s(*a- 
s(|uirts, includinjr .all th(‘ familiar 
lucmbcrs of that class. The; t('nu 
is also used in a more rt'stricted 
s(‘nse for tuuieaU's lK‘lont,duj^ to 
tlie tteiius Aseidia and the; ndatt'd 
K(‘m;ra. See Ti nicatks. 

Ascites* an aceumulation of 
fluid, more or less .sitous, in the; 
perit(jneal cavity. Tlu‘ swedlin^ is 
not inflammatory, but dropsical ; 
and ascites is not, prc)]M‘rly spc.ak- 
iuj?, a dis(‘as(‘, but. .a si^oi of oiu; of 
several diseases. Fluid in o eess in 
tin; peritoiH'.al (;avity may Ik.; due 
either to (1) la(*k of prop(41iuK 
jjowtT -h(^al't weakness; (2) ol)- 
struction to eireulal ion ; (.3) m eak- 
ue.ssof thi'tissu(% and impairment 
of Jibsorption ; (4) ehaiujes in the 
fluid itself ; or (5) mechanical (>l)- 
stnuition to the iiortal eirculatiou, 
(caused by liver dis(‘a.sc. A.scites 
is Usually slow in its onset, and a 
ifradusd alMlominal eiilarKiuiu'nt is 
Very lik(‘ly the tir.st tiling noticH'd 
by the sufferer. It is diatfuosed 
chiefly b.v tin; appcaninc(‘ of the; 
alxloiucii ill diffcnnit ixisitions, l>y 
])ali)ation and pcrcussioUj or l>y 
tlie dis(;oycry of disease* lik(‘Iy to 
jiroduce it. The tr(*alment (xm 
sists in dealing with tin* eaus(‘, 
medically or by .surgical op(‘ra- 
lioii as iiiay Ik* n(*(c^.sary, and iii 
promofiujc alisoriitiou of the* as- 
citic fluid }>y fn.M* action of the 
bowels, skin, and kidncy.s. 

AscleDiadaceac* an ordia* of 
plants caosely related to Aiiocy- 
nacea*, or l)o}xbam‘.s. Many ixis- 
scss a milky juice {Iniejr) which in 
certain cas(\s forms an acrid caf)Ut- 
choue of .small value, tin* b(‘st- 
known .siK*cic.s occurriii^^ in IN'- 
naiiK. Mostspeciesoccur in .\fri(;a, 
but many are found in India and 
tropical .ViiKM'ica tin; cow plant 
of Ceylon and a pitcher jilaiit 
(Diftrhhdti) in tlu* Alalay .Arehi- 
lielaf^o lK*lo!ij?inj' to tia; order. In 
mo.st of tiu.; jxciiera the iiolleii 
forms ])olIinia, a.s in orchids. 
Many of the pkints an* of local 
repute for the cure of h'lirosy, eli*- 
lihantitisis, (ly.s<.‘nt<*ry, etc. Sev- 
eral yield useful fibr(;s -- ejj. mudar. 

Asclepiades. (i.) A Grc(*k 
ix)et of Samos (fl. 280 B.i5), who is 
said to have taiifrht TliecM^ritns. 
Th irty-nine epijjram.s in tlu* G reek 
anthology are itscnlx’d to him. 


(2.) A native* of Bilhynia (fl. 1st 
century H.c.); attained great fame 
as a physie'ian in Rome, where he 
tnnndcel the ‘methodical’ school, 
'riic sidi(*nt features <»f his tn*at- 
in«*nt W('rc such us arc ap]»ru\c<l 
by modc'rn ]»hysiciaus - r/:-. a 
gciua'ous diet, the use of alter- 
,itl\cs, «i|M*n-;ur exercise, hatliing, 
and ill general the lissislaiice of 
nature by fn'cing the patient from 
mental (U- ii(‘r\ous .strain. 

Ascicpiadic, a iiictn; suppo.scd 
to be so calk'd on account of its 
couiicctioii with the ])oct A.sclc- 
piadc.s. ^riic k'sst'r asclcpiad con- 
sisted of aspoiidee, twoclioriainbi, 
and an iambu.s ( - ~ | _ u u _ j 
« u u _ I u „); as, Mocf ttfis ato tin 
tdtlf nyifnis. Tlu* greater us- 
ck'piad contaiiK'd thn*e chori- 
aiiil i ( — |^uu_|«uu_| 
- u u ^ 1 u .); as, Qnis pod vintt 
ifroran mi! it iota ont pttnperina 
e repot ( 

Asclepios. S(‘e .Es('t’LAPiP.s. 

Ascoli, (iUAZIAPIO ISAIA (1820), 
Italian philologi.st, from lt^51 to 
11M)2 professor at tlu.; Acad(*my 
nf Milan, has doiu; much to 
liromotc 111 Italy tlu; study of 
(•ompa?‘ativ(; ])hilology, Sanskrit, 
and the Romance languagt's, 
and i.s a kwling autliority on 
the science* of i»honctic.s. His 
chi(‘f pulilicati(»u is Fototloyia 
t'omjioroto (hf Ftttisrrito, dd 
(irtt'o, I d(/ Loti tut (187(0. His 
most not(‘\vnrtliy contrilMitious 
on dialects an* contained in tlu; 
volumes of tlu* Milan i)criodi(*al 
Arrhirio (itotto/tmieo (187.3, ct(*.). 
His St ltd a dritici (18(51) and 
l^dtere (itottotnyiehe (18811) deal 
mostly with phoiicti(;.s. 

Ascoli Piccno. (i.) J5’«»vincc;, 
Italy, in the Man*lu‘s, sloping 
x.E. from tlu* (V*ntral A])ciniiiics 
to the Adriatic, with the Sibyl- 
line Mts. (8,i;in ft.) on its w. 
hordi*!*. .\rca, 7'.MI .Mp m. Pop. 
( 1001)245,88,3. (2.) T(»\\ n andcpisc. 
sec, (.’ap. of above, 20 m. from the 
Adi iatie*. coast, and 7.3 m. by rail 
s. of .\ncoiia. It n‘pi(*s(*iitH the 
.*in(icnt A.snitnin Pietnum, chief 
town (»f tlu; Piccni. which jilayed 
a leading jiart in the Social 
war, and in n'taliution was burnt 
(SO H.c.) by tlu; Roman consul 
P()m])cins Sti*abo. A5irions rc- 
nmins of tlu* ancl(*nt town r.f/. 
a bridge*, portions of tlu* walls, 
('t(*. .still survive*. 3’lu* ve*ry 
.•iricieuit cathedral is alleged to 
have; bce'ii built by Constantine 
tlu; Great, on the site* e»f a former 
ti'inple of Herenk's. .Maje)lie*a, 
glass, paper, etc., .'ire* manufaet- 
inivel. lV>p. (1001) 28,(>08, 

Ascoli Satriano, tn. and opisc. 
se.*e*. prov. Fuggia, Italy, 10 m. R. 
of Foggia. It is identitie’d with 
tlu; ane*ie*nt, Asrtdmti Apvhm, 
w'licrc l^yrrlms, in 270 ii.c., de- 
feated the Romans. Tt was de- 
stroye'd in tlu* 12th erntury by a 
.son of tlui N(')rinaii Rolxo't Guis- 
card. 1 5)p. (1001)7,032. 



Asoonius Pedianus 
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Asconius Pedlanus (2 b.o.- 
83 A.D.), lU>man grammarian, 
who wrote a eommentary on the 
Bp(?echcs of Cicero, of which valu- 
able frajrments are extant. The 
Ixist edition is that of Baiter and 
Orolli, forminR part of their edi- 
tion of Cicero’s works. See also 
Mud vigr’s Ve Asamiii Pediani Coni- 
mmtarieH (1828). 

Ascot and Ascot Heath, a 
famous nvce-courae. nearly 2 m. 
lou}?, in S.E. Berkshim and 6 m. 
s.w. of Windsor. The races, 
instituted in 1711 by the Duke 
of Cumberland, third son of 
George ii., are held annually in 
June, and arc usually attended 
by royalty.^ The course was al- 
tered and improved under the 
personal supervision of the King 
in 11102. The iMUitre of the race- 
course is laid out as golf links. See 
Cawthome’s Royal Aacot (1900). 


no live germs of putrefaction, but 
is not antiseptic until an anti- 
septic has lKH5n added to it. The 
term tiseptic is now used to ex- 
])ims a condition of freedom from 
all bacteria - not merely from 
those coiicerned in putrefaction. 
Asepsis is the surgeon’s aim as 
the ideal condition in a wound. 
jEind the Je.ss an tistjptic required 
to maintain that condition the 
better. 8ee Antiseptics. 

Asexual. See Sex. 

Asgard, home of the Aesir. 

As^lll, John (1659-1738), an 
English barrister and immphlet- 
eer, exiielled in 17U3 from the 
Irish and in 1707 from the English 
House of Commons on account of 
the blasphemous nature of his 
book, An Argument^ ludding that 
men may Ix) translated to lieavfjii 
without dying. He attributed 
dc^ath to the ixiwer of custom. 



Ashanti and Gold Coast Colony. 


Ascot Vale, a suburb of 
Molliourne, Victoria, Australia, 
Rituat(»d on the Saltwater R. 
Pop. (1901) 9,500. 

Asculum. See Arcoli. 
Aselllo, Gaspauo (1581-1626), a 
celebrated Italian surgeon, native 
of Cremona. An early advocate? 
of^ vivisection, and an accom- 
plished anatomist (some time pn)- 
leasor of anatomy at Padua), his 
claim to distinction is 
iscovery (1623) of the lacteal s. 
He died at Milan. 

Asepsis is the neutral condi- 
tion in which there are neither 
the genus of putrefaction nor 
any active antiseptic agents : e.a, 
water boiled for^ half an hour in 
a covered vessel is aseptic^ having 


and to the fear of dying, rather 
than to necessity. From the 
Fleet prison, where ho was im- 
I)risoned for debt (and where he 
died), he issued numerous pam- 
phlets. Coleridge [TaUt Talk) 
declares thcTC is no ‘gcinuine 
Saxon English’ finer than As- 
gill’s. Sch; Asgili’s i)amphlet On 
A rgument, ed. by Gregg (1875), and 
Southey’s Doctor. 

Ash, The (Lat. Fraxinus ex- 
celsior), of the order Oleaceae, is 
a native of the British Isles. In 
wintcjr the tret? has a Ixild appear- 
ance with its gray, compact, 
grooved bark, and branches which 
often l)end downwardu and then 
upwards towards their extremi- 
ties, while the twigs are thick 


and knotted, dm? to the large 
lateral and terminal buds, which 
are protected by bla(?k scales. 
The minute flowers, destitute of 
calyx and oorolla, appear in dense 
clusters in April and May, before 
the leaves, and each oonsi.sts of a 
pistiland two purple stamens. The 
loaves are comix>und, with long, 
drawn-out- leaflets, and a groov^ 
midrib and petiole which are said 
to absorb ram. The f rui t i.s a t wo- 
ccjlled and two -seeded samara. 
Varieties are the we<?ping ash ; 
the flowering or manna ash, which 
exudes a sap in suinnuT ; and the 
mountain ash, or rowan tnie. 
The w(xxl is whitish, tough, and 
elastic, with a well-marked grain 
in the spring wood of the annual 
ri ngs. It is ch iefly used for making 
tlui handles of spades, hammei’s, 
and other tools. The tree figurt's 
preminently in aneic^nt Scandina- 
vian mythology ; see Yooduasil. 

Ashangos, a tribe of fetish- 
worshipix^rs of the French Congo. 
Tliey work iron into weapons. 
Unlike most neighlKniring trite, 
they are fully clothed. 

Ashanti, down to hSi)6 a n.ative 
kingdom of W. Africa, dating 
from the very lx‘ginning of the 
18th century, lies inland Ixihind 
tlie Pr.ah R., on tlie Gold CoOvSt. 
It is an undulating region, covered 
with dense fori‘st, and traversed 
by wide, swampy streams. Its 
|x?ople (one of tlu? inost important 
trilxis of the Tsbi group) were 
warlike*, predatory, and notorious 
bloo(l-shedtlers, principally in or- 
giastic human sactrifices. Owing 
to their depredations on the 
Fanti subjects of Britain in the 
coast regions, they wore punished 
by military expixlitions in 1807- 
11 ; in 187J-4, when Sir Garnet 
Wols(jley captured and burned 
Kimiassi ; in 181).5-6, when their 
king, Prf*m])eh, was (?xiled ; and 
again in 1900, after which Ash- 
,anti was annexed by Great 
Britain. It now constitutes a 
district (Northern Territories) of 
the Gold Ctwist Oolony, ^ Chief 
town, Kumassi (Coomassio). In 
11)01 the entire population was 
estimatfxi at about 1,805,000. The 
gold exports in 1903( Ashanti Gold- 
fields Corixiration) was £*254,791. 
A railway runs froni Sekondi ri<% 
Tarkwa and Obuassi to Kumaasi 
(180 m.). See C. C. Reindorfs 
Hist, qf Gold Coast and Ashantee 
(1895). 

Ashbee, Henry Spencer (1834- 
1900), bibliographer and author. 
His library, which contained a 
splendid collection of Cervantic 
literature, first editions of Moli- 
fero, Le Sage, etc., he bequeathed 
to the British Museum ; and his 
water-colour drawings, by Turner, 
De Wint, etc., to the Kensington 
Museum. He published Notes on 
Curious and Unoommon Books (3 
vols. 1877-^) ; Iconograr^y of Dmt 
Quixote, 1605-1895 (1896). 




Afthbourne 

Ashbourne, or A»hborne, 
inrkt, til., Derbyshire, England, 
is beautifully situated on the 1. 
bk. of the Dove. The cruciform 
churcli, with central tower, dates 
from 1241, and its beautiful spire 
(212 ft.) is known as the ‘Pride of 
the Peak.* In the nortli chancel 
is the rt'.markably line sculpture 
of Banks to the mijiiiory of Pen- 
elope B(K)t!iby, which sujftf listed 
Chantry’s ‘Sleeping Children’ in 
Lichfield Cathedral. Two en- 
ijagements took jdace here during 
the civil war, Charles 1. Ixnng 
in the town on both occasions. 
l»()p. (1001) 4, m 

Ashbourne, Loud, The Rt. 
Hon., Edwaud (Jibson (18;17), 
born in Dublin. He Ixicame m.p. 
for Dublin University (1875), at- 
torney-general for Ireland (1877- 
^), and was raised to the peerage 
in 188.*), He lias Ixicn lonl chan- 
cellor of Ireland (| 885 02), and 
again siiicii 1805. 11 is imne is as- 
sociated with the Act of 1885 for 
facilitating the sale of Irish hold- 
ings to tenants. 

Ashburnham, John (lOO.! 71), 
confidential agent to Charles i. 
He sat in the Long Parliament ; 
assisted, during the. (;ivil war, at 
the treaty of Uxbridge and other 
jcace iK'^otiations, accoin])aiiied 
lharles in his journey to the 
Scots army, and arrangeil his 
flight from Hampton Court to 
the Tslo of Wight. During the 
Commonwealth he wtvs imprisoned 
and banished, but regained his old 
office as gniorn of the biidcharnlK’r 
at the, restoration. 8ee Narra- 
tive edited by Lord Ashburnham 
(1880). 

Ashburton, inrkt. tn,, Devon- 
shiro, England, on the Yco, 10 
m. S.W. of Exeter. It reiieiyed 
a charter in Edward iii.’s time 
(1328) as a stannary town. It was 
occupied by the Royalists during 
the civil war, and was takem by 
Fairfax in 1040. On Holm Chace, 
a bold promontory 2 m. t<j the 
w,, is a curious ‘camp of conceal- 
ment,’ surrounded by a fos.si% and 
enclosing an ‘agger.’ Pop. (liX)l) 
2,028. 

Ashburton, tn., New Zealand, 
on the 1. bk. of Ashburton R., 
53 m, s. of Christchurch. Pup. 
(11)01) 0,000; of county, 13,064. 

Ashburton River, W. Aus- 
tralia, N.w. of the colony, flows 
400 m. N.w. to the Indian Ocean, 
N.K. of Exmouth. 

Ashburton, Loud, Alexander 
Baring (1774-1848), was the head 
OT the banking firm of Baring 
Brothers; m.p. for various con- 
stituencies (1800-35), and raised to 
the peerage (1835). As special com- 
missioner to Washington (1842), 
he concluded the Ashburton 
Treaty, which dealt with the 
frontier line between the state ijf 
^me and Canada the extradi- 
tion of criminals, and the suppnjs- 
sion Of the slave trade^ 
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Ashburton, Lor^ John Dun- 
ning (1731-83), English lawyer and 
piditician; bom at Ashburton. 
Called to the bar in 1750, he Ui- 
camo rocoixler of Jiristol tUOO), 
and solicitor- general (1707-70); 
M.P. for Caine (1708-82); opiiosed 
the government’s Ameriiuin ik> 1- 
icy; chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, a privy councillor, and 
a i)eer (1782). 8ec Roscixi’s Lives 
of Kmhuitit Brit ink Lawytn. 
Ashbury. Bee Ashdown. 
Ashby «de- la -Zouch, mrkt. 
tn., Lcicestei’shirii, England, 18 
m. N.\v. by w. of Ijeiccster. Tlu^ 
t<.>wu is plcsusiiijtly situated ; the 
‘Ivaiilioij’ medicinal baths wtue 
eroctcxl in 1820. The church con- 
tains monuments of tlie H.'ustings 
family, and a curious finger-pillory 
for the punishment of ]Ku*sons wlio 
were disonlcrly in church. In tlie 
timo of Edwartl iv. a strongly- 
fortified cjistle W'as cuected here 
by Sir William, afU'rw'aivls Ijord 
Hiustings. During the civil war 
it was garrisoned for the king 
under Lord I-iOUghlM^rough, hut 
surrondered in 1040, and was de- 
molished aljout 1(*41). Th«i town 
and district figure in Scott’s Iran- 
htuj. Bishop .losi'ph Hall (1571 
1050) and Dr. John Bainbridge 
(1582-1(M3), the math<*maticiau, 
were Ix^ni here. Poj). (lIHjl) 4,722. 

A.shdod, a great city of the 
Philistines (Josh. 11 : 22, etc.), not 
far from the. coast ; called Azotus 
in the Apocrypha and New Testa- 
ment, now Isdud or Ksdfid, a small 
mud village. It was for long a 
thorn in the aide of the Israel- 
ites. Whcni the Philistines cap- 
tured the ark, they conveyed it to 
Ashdwl, wliere stcKKl the temples 
of Dagon. The town underwent 
sieges at the hands of Sargon and 
Psammetiehua, and 'v\\‘ia desi>oilt*d 
by Judas M.oijcaktnj.s, as also 
by Jonathan, his Imither. 

Ashdown, W. Berkshire, Eng- 
land, 31 m. N.w. of LamlKHini; 
probablythe sirene of a sanguinary 
battle (iEsc.andune or Assandune) 
ill which Etlielrcil and Alfred de- 
feated the Danes (871). There are 
various ancient intrenchinents-- 
Alfrisl’s Castle, Uffington Castl(‘, 
and Hardwell Castle— in the vicin- 
ity of Ashbury, a little farther to 
tlio N.w. Waylaiid Smith’s Cave* 
or Forgo is a cnnnlei^h U ni. K. of 
Ashbury. The associated legend 
plays apart in Scott’s Krnif worth, 

Ashe,^ Simeon (d. 1002), non- 
conformist divine. On tln.^ out- 
bn?ak of the c'ivil war he Ixsiame 
chaplain to the Earl of Man- 
cliester, and afterwanls rector of 
St. Austin. He ^)te, with the 
object of vindicating the conclu(;t 
of his patron, a parnphl<*t on A 
True Riiation of the most Chief e 
Occurrervnes at and sinee the tale 
Battell at Nachery. He activity 
promoted the n*storation of 1000. 
fk'e Calainy’s No^wmiformist Me- 
morial, ed.1802, i. 1)4-90. 


AshUcaga 

Ashehoh, Ajero, or Alohuku, 
trading tn. in n. of prov. Kirin, 
Manchuria, 30 m. b. of Sungari H. 
I’op. 30,000. 

Asher, Jacob’s eighth son, 
whose mother was Zilpah, the 
handmaid of Ix^ah. Asher was 
the ancestor of the triU) of the 
same name, the territory allotted 
to w'hich extisided from Dor 
north-eastward to Lebanon. 

Asherah, a Hebrew' word (pi. 
asherim, (fsheroih) translabxl 
‘grove’ in tin* Authorized Ver- 
sion, which follow's the Septua- 
gint and the Vulgate, Init simply 
translitcrati'd by tin* revisers. 
Being sometimi's associat(*d wdtli 
Baal (K ,Iudg. 3:7), like Ashto- 
ri'tli (dudg. 2 : 13), Aslierah has 
been sui)pos»*(l to Ik* a iloubl(*t of 
tln^ latter name ; hut the word 
more probably signified a sacnsl 
post or stake, which, though often 
connected w'ith alien cults, may 
originally have* had a place in tln^ 
Nvorship of Je'hovah. It is un- 
likely that the asherah was a 
jhallic (‘inblein, but it may have 
wvw a ri'siduum of trei'-worship. 
S(‘e W. R. Smith, Briiyion qf the 
i:)em'ites (2nd ed. 1891). 

A.shes, the inim*ral residue ob- 
tained ))>• tlu*eoml)Ustion of animal 
and vcg(*tal)h* sidistiuices. Every 
organic tissue contains inorganic 
salts. The study of ashes is thus of 
great imiKirtanei* in the physio- 
logical eheniistry of animals and 
plants, in dietetics, in the detec- 
tion of e(*rtain iMiisons, in agricul- 
tural chemistry and tfie prepara- 
tion of manures, in the estimation 
of the heating iMiwer of fuel, and 
in the discovi'ry of adulteration. 

Asheville, city, N. (’arolina, 
U.S.A., the county seat, of ihm- 
eomlx} CO., in tlui w. jiart <»f 
the state*; alt. 2,.‘ir)P ft. Its mild 
elimatii (im'an temp., suminei’, 
72’ ; winter, 39 ) makes it a popu- 
lar resort for invalids. Tn tlu^ 
vicinity is Biltmore, the s(*at of 
Mr. (j. AV. Vanderhilt. Pop. 
(IIXIH) 14,(194. 

Ashflcld,tn., New' South Wales, 
Australia, 5 in. s. of Sydney. l‘oi). 
(1991) 14, 

Ashford, mrkt. tn. of Kent, 
England, near the (kilm*, 14 m. 
s.w. of Canterbury, with an an- 
(iient cliiireh, containing a monu- 
ment to Tlrnmas (‘Cusbjmer’) 
Smyth and his w ife: The indus- 
tries include br<‘wing, brickmak- 
ing, tanning, Hour- milling, and 
the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. At Ashford N(*w 
Town are the engineering works 
oftheS.E.U. Poi). (1901)12,898. 

Ashikaga, tn., 72 m. by rail 
N.w\ of Tokyo, limido I., Japan, 
with a large tra<le in native cotton 
and silk. An imagi^ of Confucius 
is the only relic of an ancient 
acailemy of Chinesi^ learning 
which once existed here. It has 
a large trade in cotton and silk 
gixxk Pop. (1898) 21,348. 



Athingdon 

Ashlngdon, par., Kasev, Eng- 
land, C in. N. of Southend, the 
reputfHl Bceno of Kdniund Iron- 
hiuc’ji defeat (Assandun) by Ca- 
nute in lOlfi. 

Ashira, a Bantu rx'oplc living 
between tlie Congo and the equa- 
tor, in the coast region to the west 
of the Fnuich Congo. Tliey are 
skilful workci's in iion and cop- 
|a^r, and w(‘ave a kind of cloth 
from |)film-leaf fibre. Coini)lexion, 
coal-l)lack ; physicpie and feat- 
ures, g<K)d; religion, h'tishisni. 

AshkenaZt the name of a trilx'^ 
descended from one of thci sons of 
(Torner, the stm of Japheth ((.Ten. 
10:11), originally inhabiting the 
part of Asia Minor in the vioinjty 
of Armenia, and associated with 
Ararat and Minni (a ]X)rtion of 
Armenia) in J<t. 51:27; found 
later in th(‘ west and mjrth of Asia 
Minor, and giving the name Ash- 
kenaz to th<^ ]lla(!k St‘a. They 
have IxHin idt*ntifie<l witli tlie Scan- 
dinavians ; also with the Polish 
and Cermaii Jews, who an*, as a 
matter of fact, calk'd Ashkena- 
zim, to distinguish them from the 
Sephardim, or Si)anish and P(jr- 
tugues(? Jews. 

Ashland, (i.) Chty, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., CO. S(‘at of Ashland co. ; 
on ('.Jluwjuamegon ].lay, an arm of 
Lake SufKU'ior; a Inisy lake port, 
it has large 1 u ml H‘r and iron indus- 
tries. Pop. (IfKKJ) lM,0rl. (2.) 
City, Boyd co., Kentucky, .S. A., 
144 m. K. by s. of Cincinnati ; has 
large trade in coal, iron ort*, lum- 
lx*r, e,te. Pop. (llHjO) (»,HIK). 

Ashlar, sipiared stone masonry 
truly dnHS('d, in courses ov('r 12 
inches deep. Asur.AK Pieces, 
in carp(*ntry, are short uprights 
from floor to roof in an attic 
room, cutting off tlu; acute angle 
of meeting; also ])ieces in medi- 
leval roofs L'tweeii th(j wall 
blcH'ks and the l afters. 

Ashley, A nt iion y. 8ee 

Hhafteshcry, Loan. 

Ashley, Kt. Hon. Anthony 
KvEI.YN MELHorUNE (1). IKKi), 4th 
son of late Karl of Shaftesbury ; 
secretary to Lord Palim*rston, 
(1858-(>5), whose life he afterwanls 
( 1870) wiY»te ; M.P. for Poole (1S74- 
HO), Isloof Wigiit(lKS0 5); parlia- 
nu^titary seen^tary to Board of 
Trade (1880 2) ; church estates 
c()mmis»ioner( 188t) .5); linder-Sec- 
retary for the CVdonii's (1882 5). 

Ashley, William James ( 1800), 
h<‘ld thechairof politieal economy 
and constitutional history at To- 
ronto (1888 92), and of t'conomic 
history at Harvard (1892-1901); 
organizing professor of faculty of 
eomnierce in Birmingham TTni- 
versity (1901); one of the chief 
neademic chamiiions of Mr. Cham- 
licrlain’s fiscal policy (lOOfl- 4) ; has 
^mblishwl hdrml. tn Kng. Kcmtmik 
Hut, and Theory (l^-9:i); Sur- 
vey». Historic and AVonm«?>(UKJ0); 
Adpuimcnt of Wages (IM); and 
The Tariff Prohtem (new ed. 19<J4). 
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Ash mole, Klia.s (1G17 1)2), 
English antiquary and tustrologer, 
Ijorn at Lichfield ; ljecam(3 a Royal- 
ist soldier in 1042; apixiinted com- 
missioner of ex<‘is(.3 at JJch field, 
1044. In 1000 he was made Wind- 
sor herald by Charles ii., and 
from that time devoted himstdf to 
antiquarian re5^‘arch<‘s. In 1077 
he jni'sented his collection of an- 
ti<iuities— including the collection 
of his friend Tradescaiit— to Ox- 
ford 11 ni versity. lie wrote In- 
stitution, Lairs, ami Ceremonies of 
the Order af the f farter (1072), a 
capital work; The Antiquities of 
Jkrkski re ( 1 7191. ( )f h is wt )rks on 
.‘ilchcmy, fur which he had a pas- 
sion in the early part of his life, 
the most imiiortant is the Thca- 
iruhL Chemieuvi (1052). Sc*e his 
Diary (1717), and Anthony h 
Wood’s Athena' Oxon. 

Ashmolean Museum, (Jxfonl, 
was founded in 1(579 l>y Klias 
^Vshinole ; the building was de- 
sigiK'd and (‘xecuted (1079 K3) by 
Thomas Wotsi of Oxfunl. Its 
gr<‘at(‘st treasures arc tlu3 Arundel 
Slarbh's and the Selden Marbh's, 
tlie latter prcsirnhsl by the execu- 
tors of John Selden. lt als(.K*on- 
tai ns th(‘ founder’s collect ion c»f un- 
til! uariancuri()siti(‘s. His library 
of herahlic, gcnealogi<al, and as- 
trological works (2,1 JO volumes, 
i iicl ud i ng8.'‘»( » mss. ) was transferred 
in 18.‘)8 to the IkHlk'ian Library. 

Ashmun, Jkiu ih (1794 1828), 
liroiniiu'nt for his ('fforts in de- 
v(|lof)ing the negro republic ()f 
TJb(‘ria, was lK>rn at (JianijJain, 
N(‘W' York : was juofessor in thr 
P»angor Theological Seminary, 
Blaine. lie spent the period 
1822-8 ill LilM'Ha, as agent of th(3 
.•\nu*riean Colonization Smuety, 
Ijeing ])raetieally goviTiior of the 
little settlement. 1 lediexl at New' 
Haven, Connecticut. See Life by 
Gurh'y (18119). 

Ashraf, or Asiiuef, tn. in 
Mazanderan prnv., JVi’sia, neiir 
the s.E. corner of the Caspian 
Sea, and alxait 5h in. w. of Astra- 
bud ; the resid(*nce of Shah Ab- 
bas tlie Great in the Kith century. 
Pop. about 0,000. 

Ashtfl, tn. in Satara dist., 
Bombay, India, 80 m. n.w. of 
Bijafiur. Pop. (IIH)I) 12,409. 

Ashtabula, city, Ashtabula eo., 
Ohio, XF.S.A., .situated J m. from 
Lake Krii*, 55 m. K. of C^leveliuid, 
with a fine liarlxair. It i*eeeives 
and ships great quantities of iron 
ore, and also bhii»s coal. Pop. 
(1900) 12,949. 

Ashtaroth. See Astaute. 

AshUroth - Karnaim (Gen. 
14 : 5, etc.), a chief city of Baslian, 
noticed on monuments 1700 -1500 
ii.a; now the ruin Tell Ashterah 
in the Hauran. 

Ashton, John (18.34), anti- 
quarian, lK>rn in London ; autlior 
of Social Life in the Beign of 
Queen Anne (1882), History of 
18th Century (liaphooki* 
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Old Times (1885), The Dawn fff 
the BHh Century in Eng, (1885), 
SocM Eng, under the Regency 
(1890), HisU of Gambling in Eng, 
<,1898), etc. 

Ashton, Loud, surname Will- 
iamson (1842), M.P. for Lancaster 
div. (1880- 95), raised to the peerage 
(189,5). He i« a large landowner 
and manufactim*r, and practically 
controls the linoleum industry. 

Ashton - in - Makerfleld, or 
Ashton - le - W i llows, tnship., 
Lancashire, England, 4i in. s. of 
Wigan; nianufiu‘tun.)sloeks, tools, 
etc. ; (*x tensive collieries. Pop. 
(1901)18,095. 

Ashton - under - Lyne, narl. 
and mimic, bor,, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, (ii m. E. of Manchester. The 
anciimt church of St. Michael was 
ri'built in tlie 15th century. The 
liublic buildings include a tech- 
nical scIkkJ, schixJ of art, and a 
free library. The public park 
was mainly the gift of Karl Stam- 
ford. Jxieal industries are cotton 
siiinning and weaving, silk spin- 
ning and dyeing, and the manu- 
facture of hats, machinery, and 
beer. Then* are extensive col- 
lierii's in the vicinity. A.shton 
n'lurns one member to the House 
of Commons. From early times 
the plaei.* has belonged to the 
Asshetons. 'fhe local ceremony 
of ‘riding the PJaek J^ad,* still 
ob.'-(‘rv(*d on Kastt*r Monday, tes- 
tifies to the, olaioxious character 
of one of the former lords of the 
manor. Po]). (1901)43,890. 

Ashurada, isl. and Rns.sian 
naval stn. at s.E. extremity of 
(Visjiian, at entrance of Bay of 
Astiabad. Aeiiuired under Nich- 
olas 1., it bad far greater inqiort- 
ame and ei'lebrity wdieii it was 
the only Hussian jiossi'ssion in the 
10. Ca.spian districts; now it is 
overshadowed by Krasnovoclsk. 

Ash-W’cdnesday (Ger. Aseher- 
miUu'och ; Fr. Le Jour des rend res), 
observed by most of the Christian 
cliurches, is the first day of Lent, 
and is said to derive its name 
from the custom of sprinkling 
ashes on the he, ads of penitents on 
that day- a custom tfiat received 
Ijapal sanction in 1191, but is be- 
lieved to be six centuries older. 

Ash well, Artiiitr Rawson 
(1824-79), Ixirn at Chelsea. He 
lu'caine principal of the Oxford 
Diocesan Training Con(3ge at 
Ciilham (1853), of the Training 
r’ollege, Durham (1805), and of 
Theological College, Chichester 
(1870-9). He wrote The Sehool- 
masteCi Studies (1800), Lectures 
on the Holy Catholic Church (1870), 
and the first volume of a Life of 
Bishop Witberforce (ISi^)). 

Ashworth, Henry (1794-1880), 
friend of Cobden, was bom at 
Bolton, Lancashire, He was one 
of the fonndiirs and leaders of 
(he Anti -Com Law League, and 
wrote Recollections of" Richard 
6Wm{1870 ; 2nd ed. 1881). 
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Asja,— ( 'n I if, ms audDum m i (m .s. 
—Asia was first dLstiiijruishfxi from 
I<]iiroiJol)y MorUtorraiioan i)eoi)les. 
The iiamo ortKlnally mvcn to a 
small roj^ion of Asia Minor has 
l)eeu extended to the largest of 
the continents. So largo is it that 
when the sun at the equinox es is 
rising on its w. extremity, C’ai)e 
Baba, in Asia Minor (20' E.), it is 
nearly setting on its farthest E. 
shoras, Cai)e Dozhneff (ITO'^ w.), 
fornujrly known as Kast Cape, G,tHi0 
m. away. For some weeks every 
year continual night n'igns at tho 
N. iKjint, Cane Chelyuskin (774'’ 
N.) ; while day and night are 
luuvrly equal at the s. ix)int, Capo 
Jiurros (I" iN.), 5,400 in. away, and 
within 90 m. of tho equator. 

Th(i main ff'aturo linev an^ 
drawn out, on the ^\’llole, from w. 
to K.. but converge towards tlie 
W. No ])hysieal barrier interruiits 
tlieir passage west vyards from Asia 
into Kurope, and it is natural to 
('xiKiCt a continuity of intercourse, 
as well as of jihysical features 
t ween the two continents. N (!ver- 
thelesa tho MeditiTranean and 
]lla(?k Seas form natural pliysical 
w. limits to th(^ eontimsit; so 
does the Jted Sea, lying between 
Asia and Africa, whieh arc? f?on- 
necti‘d by tlu? istlimns of Suez, 
72 m. widc‘. The mcMlcjru Suez 
Canal may liere Ih^ taken as tho 
boundary. Tho Ural liiver and 
Mountains are the common con- 
ventional boundaric‘s with Ku- 
ropo north of the Caspian. Tlie 
Manyeli depression and tho cjrc'st 
of the Caucasus are lx)tli used 
as tho limits of Asia l»etwc;on tlio 
IMaek and (./‘a.spian Sea.s. Tho 
formor is the |jettc|r. The low 
N. coast, with groat riv(»rostuaric.\s 
in tho w'. and grc'at river deltas in 
tlio K., borders tlie Ariitic; (hs'aii, 
into which tho Taimyr ]K‘iiinsula 
nrojects. and out of which tho 
New Silieriiui Islands rise. The? 
Jk*ring Strait, 3G m. wide, sepa- 
rates Asia from America; and St. 
Lawrence and the Aleutian Is- 
lands are reckoned with tho latter, 
the Komandorski Islands witli the? 
former. Tho E. coast Ixirders tho 
Pacific. Tho mainland juts out in 
ix?niusulas and recurvos in great 
gulfs, bordered on tho outer side 
liy a series of volcanic islands, 
vyhich form a fringe to the con- 
tinent ; tho JaiMin and Philippine 
Islands are tlie cliief of thc.se. 
Farther s. the Malay arcliiixdago 
links Asia to Australia, and 
presents another Ixiundary prob- 
lem. .The volcanic cliain can lx? 
tnujea through the Moluccas and 
Sunda Islands^ and it may be 
taken as tlie limit. Thrc'o gTx?at 
]K?ninsulas, which have some 
analogies with those of S. Eu- 
rom?, nrojcx't southwards. 

Within these limits the conti- 
nent has an area of over 17,090,000 
sq. in.— roughly, one-third of the 
land of the globt?. The coast-line 


Ixmnding it is some 44,04)1) m. 
(three times tho niiniimim ix>s- 
sible periphery). Thc' ixMiinsular 
unni amounts to 17 ]X3r cent, of 
the whoh*, a iiroixu tion aurpassi‘d 
only in Euroix?. Ex(;luding this 
area, the continent is a cohipact 
qinulrilatoral, whoso ccuitre lies 
over l,tyK) m. from any sea. 

J*hNHical iJiriitions. — Over oiit'- 
ffuirth of the, area lies Ix'low (ioO 
ft. (I'll per cent. bi*ing beneath 
the level of th(3 sea), and one- 
seventh is over ft. The 

bulk of the lowlands is found in 
the N,, and th(‘ highi‘.st land lies 
ill the centre. Tin? cont inent may 
lx? divided into four griNit natural 
regions: (1) The Creat Lowlands, 
ill the N. ; (2) the Civat Ci?ntral 
^roiintaiiiiSy.stern ; (.‘IJ the Eastern 
Margin of Fringing Ihisins and 
Volcanic Islands; (4) the South 
and South - west 'riibh?-lands of 
1 1 10 J )ecean and Arabia. 

1. The O' rati Loirf amis \io of 
a line, drawn fnmi tlu' Sea of Ok- 
liol.sk to the H. of the Caspian, 
whose surfaeo li(‘S HT) ft-. Ixlow 
se-a'level. Th<*ro are tlmi? well- 
markiMl divisions: (1) The Tura- 
nian lowlands, separated by tin? 
Kirghiz st(;i)|H? from (2) \yeHtern 
Sil)erialx*yond the V(‘nisei, whicli 
ri,s(‘s to the more rugged region of 
(2) Eastern Silx*ria. 

'Puran (\Vi‘stern or Itussian 
Turkestan) forms the Aralo-Cas- 
]aan depre,s.sion. It is a low, 
sand - covertxl plain, with f(‘w 
heights, except tin; irst-Urt pla- 
teau to the E. of the (./aspian, 
an<l the Kirghiz stepjx) to tlie N. 
Here all the riv<*rs (waixwate or 
enter lakes without an outlet, of 
which till? eliief are the Caspian, 
Aral, and Balkhash. The Ural 
flows t(» the first, tho Amu and 
Syr (Oxus and daxartirs) to the 
second, and the Hi to tho third. 

W(;.st(’rn Silxiria is a low, flat, 
marshy region, lying between 
tin; Urals anil the main streaui 
of the Yenisei. It is lowest in 
the W., M’here the Tolxil and tlie 
Lower Ob flow northwanls, and 
into tlio same depiwssion tlie Ir- 
tish and the Ob flow from the s.B, 

EastiTii Silx-.ria is a higher and 
more uneven land (comiX)seA 
largely of aliinist horizontally 
Ix'dded Vala*ozoic and erystal- 
line rocks, with some recent vol- 
canic outcrojis). The W. part is 
drained by the ITpjwr, Middle, 
and Lower Tunguska Kivers to 
tho Yenisei. The Lena flows 
through the central region. The 
E. is bounded by an arc of moun- 
tains which runs, under various 
names (Verkhoyansk, Stanovoi), 
from the Lena delta to Caix* 
llezhneff. The N. is drained liy 
the Indigirka and the Kolyma. 

2. The. Central Mountai n System, 
- -The central mass of mountains 
and plateaus gradually widens 
from w. to E. At two fioints it is 
constricted, and the northern and 


southern K>wlands come closely 
together— (ix) in Armenia (sopar- 
Htiiig the Caspian and Mesojio- 
lainia), and (/>) in the Pamirs 
(separating I’liran and the Indo- 
liaiigi'tic plain). Between these 
mountain luxles are three series 
of chains— northern, central, and 
.soiitliern. A series of depressions 
lies lx.‘tween the northern and 
ci'iitral sets of chains, and a serias 
of plateaus b(;tween the central 
and southern ones. 

W(‘-st of Armenia tho Caiiciwus 
and Yaila Mountains (continued 
westwards as the Balkans) sweep 
rniiiid the Black 8i?a depression, 
'riie i»lati‘au of Asia Minor to the 
s. is.separatixl from tli is depression 
by till? Pontic chain, and Ixninded 
on the s. by the Taurus cliain. The 
E. and w. lines of heights which 
charaetciizo tlu? jilateau project 
westwards a.s jx'iiinsuhus, and the 
intervening hollows form Ixiys in 
the. vEgean Sc‘a, and may Ije traced 
westwards through the aiThiixd- 
ago to Europe. Much evidence 
Ilf recent volcanic disturbances 
exists — e.y. the volcano Arjish, 
tlio ancient Aryans (14,000 ft.). 
siirpa.ssed by tlie twin -peaked 
Ararat in Armenia (17,0()0 ft.). 

East (jf Armenia lie tho Turan 
ilepre.ssion and the Iran plateau, 
separated by tin? Elburz, Khonis- 
.san, and llindii-Kush Mountains. 
Th(3 N. ranges are not so definite 
here, but may lx; triuanl in the w. 
s])urs of the TiaieShan and tlu?ir 
probable w. eontiiiuation in the 
Maugishlak. The Iranian iilatoau 
is largely conipo.s(‘d of ixirous 
lim(‘stone, pr(xlu(?ing karst land- 
seape.s. ( )n the w hole i t is a desert 
region, and only a fiwvof the rivers 
run H.w. to tho sea. On all sides 
it is Ixmnded by narrinv folded 
ridges and furrow.s, dominated by 
a massive chain of Cretaceous 
peak.s. These ‘ retaining mountain 
walls* may be called the Zagros 
cliain ill S.W. Persia, the Makraii 
chain s. of Jhiliiehistan, and the 
Khirthar or Hala and Suliiiman 
ranges in the K., rising in terraces 
above the jilains of the Indus. 

The Pamir jilateau is much 
loftiiT. It is bord(?re,d on the E. 
by tho lofty Barikol and Muztagh- 
ata rangc.s, and is draimni to the 
w. by parallel streams which are 
forced to the N. by the Badakshaii 
I»lateau, forming the Amu or Oxus. 

The Tian-Shan fornis the N. 
lx)undar.y of the? Pamir platr?au, 
from which its rang(?s strike Ixith 
to w. and to K. Th(3 E. (?x tension 
is by far the more imixirtant, and 
Ixainds the depression of Eastern 
or Chine.se Turkestan, with the 
great Takhi-makan de.s(3rt, round 
whose margin flows the Tarim and 
its tributaries, fed by tho melting 
SHOW'S of tho mountains, Wid form- 
ing rich oases. 

The Kwen-lun runs due K. from 
the l^atnirs; has the E. Turkas- 
tan depression on the N., and the 
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Tibetan plateau on the s. It ex- 
tends for 40" of lat. inwly 2,300 
m. h witii a mean level hig:her than 
that of any other mountain chain. 

The Tibetan plateau, like those 
of Iran and the Pamirs, consists 
of many bare west to east parallel 
ranges and troughs. Its aver- 
age height is over 13,000 ft. It 
is lK)unded by lofty mountains, 
and most of the i)asses crossing 
them are over 15,000 ft. high. 
The Karakoram range, with the 
gr(jatest glaciers in the world 
(Biafo, Baltoro, and Ilisnar), and 
some of the loftiest ooaKS (God- 
win- Austen, 28,280 ft), runs south- 
eastwards from the Pamirs, and 


mountain system form the mam 
lines of S.E. Asia. The w. chain 
passes by the Khasi and Arakan 
ranges and the volcanic Andaman 
ana Nicolmr Islands to the Mal- 
ayan volcanic chain. The Iro- 
wadi basin and the Andaman sea 
lie between it and the central 
chain which forms the Malay 
Xxaninsula. The plains, hills, and 
gulf of Siam lie farther to the E., 
and the K. Annam chain forms 
the coast of tho S. China Sea. 

All these mountains from Asia 
Minor to Malaysia were folded in 
the Tertiary period, and, like the 
Alps, are ijart of the younger mid- 
world mountain system, whoso 


land aumunding the lake rises 
to over OiOOO ft. above it. Theud 
rifts may be compared with those 
of similar onsm in East Africa, 
or with Glen More in Scotland. 

Round Lake Baikal the high- 
lands can be nouped in four great 
masses— the Sayan and Altai in 
the 8. w.. and the W. Trans-Baikal- 
ian highlands to the 8.E. and B. 
South of these lies the plateau 
of Mongolia. The highlands are 
much loss lofty thaxhtlie younger 
folded mountains. The Altai, 
which forms the loftiest highland 
(Byelukha, 14,800 h.}, rises N. of 
the plain of Dzungaria. This im- 
portant gap in tho Asiatic high- 



forms its western end. On tho s. 
the Himalayas, with even loftier 
peaks (Mount Everest, 29,000 ft.) 
and almost as lofty passes, form 
the ‘retaining wall.* 

The Himalayas are pierced by 
the gorges of the Indus, Sutlej, 
Ganges, Gogra, Gandak, and 
Brahmaputra, which are siiid to 
have gratlually eroded their beds 
as the mountains were upnvised, 
and so to bo antecedent to tho 
ranges they pierce. The Himala- 
yfus therefore do not form the main 
divide between the rivers of Tibet, 
which flow into inland lakes, or the 
Irawadi, Mekong, orYang-tse, and 
other rivers, which reacli the sea 
through deep longitudinal valleys. 

These conti nuatioiisof the folded 


main feature lines are due ^ to 
crustal movtjments, where active 
denudation has, as yet, affected 
only the superficial featur(js. 

The other mountains of Central 
A.sia are of much older date, and 
resemble the highlands of Central 
Europe (drained by tho Rhine and 
Kllie) rather than the Alps. The 
valleys have been hollowed out 
of plateaus characterized by fold- 
ings of the rock layers of ancient 
date. The land, however, is partly 
shaped by fractures, the most re- 
markable of which are the deep 
rifts in which the waters of Lake 
Baikal have accumulated to a 
depth of over 4,600 ft, so that 
the floor of the rift is some 3,000 
feet below sea -level, while the 


lands connects the Siberian low- 
land with the plateau of Mongolia, 
and has as its southeim rampart 
the Tian-Shan. The Altai Moun- 
tains have great glaciers in the 
upi)er valleys, and are clad with 
forests on the wetter northern 
slopes. They contain many min- 
erals, including gold, whence Uieir 
other name, the Kin-Shan orGold 
Mountains. ^ The Sayan Moun- 
tains are of similar character, but 
somewhat lower. The culmi- 
nating line of the Trans-Baikal 
plateaus is commonly known 
as the Yablonoi (Apple), and 
more recently as the Malkhan 
Mountains, it does not, as was 
formerly supposed, form the mam 
divide between the Arctic and the 
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p 4 iciftc river aIthouj|(h most 

of the w. plateau is drained to 
I^ke Paikah and the E. one to 
the Amur. The average eleva- 
tion of thesse plateaus is between 
4,<)(M and 5, 000 ft., the highest 
point (Sokhondo) rising to 8, 200 ft. 

The Mongolian plateau aver- 
ages betw'oen 3,<X)0 and 4,000 ft. 
above the aetv, and forma a atony 
steppe, here and there covered 
witn sand, which gives it its na- 
tive name of Shamo (Sand Sea), 
or Gobi, which, with the Takla- 
makan, compristis the Han-hai, 
or dried-up sea of the Chinese. 
The E. limit of this region is 
the escarpments of the so-callt;d 
Khingaii Mountains (0,000 ft.). 

3. 7%#? East(rn Margin qf Asia, 
“-From Cap(i Dexhneff a seriiis of 
escarpments can be traced ahmg 
a great circde iKjyond the tropic of 
Cancer in the E. of Yilnnan, In 
l>lan they are J shrt|xKl, a series 
of scarps, one of winch is parallel 
to the meridian, the other parallel 
to the lines of latitude. The 
Stanovoi Mountains form the most 
N. pair, the Yal)lonoi the second, 
the Kliingan the third, the Tai- 
hang-Shan, forming the E. and s. 
Ixiundary of Shan-si, the fourth, 
the eastern to southern limits of 
Ho-nan the fifth, of Kwei-ehou the 
sixth, and of YUiuuui th(? seventh. 
This zigzag liiu! is also of climatic 
and economic significance, 

A sornewliat similar succession 
of N. and a. alternating with E. 
and w. running feature lines can 
be traced in the coast-lino and in 
the Ixirdering islands and penin- 
sulas of the extreme E. : (1) Along 
the coast there is the Stanovoi, or 
N. and w. coasts of the Sea of Ok- 
hotsk ; (2) the Tungus coast, bor- 
derexl by the Sikbota-Alin Moun- 
tains; (3) the Korea coast, which 
can l>e t^ac^ed to the Saddle Is- 
lands in Haiig-chou Bay ; ( 4 ) tlie 
China coast, s. of Hang-chou to 
the Red River delta ; and (5) the 
Aniiam coast, to ^ the Mekong 
delta. In the peninsuhus and is- 
lands there are: (1) the Aleutian 
Islands, continuing the Alaskan 
neninsula ; (2) Kamchatka, the 
Kurile Islands, and W. Yezo 
(Hokkaido) ; (3) Sakhalin and the 
two parts of the main island of 
Japtm, Honshiu ; (4) Kiushiu and 
the Lu-chu Islands ; (5) Formosji, 
the N. of Luzon, Palawan, and 
Bonieo. In the S., beyond this 
scries of islands, a second can be 
tracicd (1) through the Bonin and 
Marianne Islands, and (2) through 
the s. of Luzon, Mindanao, and 
the Moluccas. 

Between these feature lines lie 
great depressions. In the w. there 
IS land forming the Anadyr l)aain, 
Manchuria, the N. China plain, 
pd the S. China and Tongking 
basins. In the e. they are cov- 
ered with water, and form the 
Bering, Okhotsk, Japan, £. China, 
and S. China seas. In the extreme 


8. are the seas between the Muri- 
aimo Islands and the Philippines, 
and the Bulu, Celebes, ana Mo- 
lucca Seas. Only the Sea of Ok- 
hotsk extends from the western to 
the eastern feature line without a 
break, and the number of succes- 
sive hollows, ea(;h eastern one 
deeper than its western neighl)our, 
increases in the s. The s. of China 
contains a series of fraciture moun- 
tains striking from s.W. to n.e. 

Three gnuit rivers and a mini- 
ber of smaller ones ris<*. in the 
plateaus of Asia, and break across 
these e<ast(»rn escarpnumts to tlie 
sea— the Amur, the llwa»ig-ho, 
and the Yang-t^-kiang. 

The fringing islands arc mainly 
volcanic, and form part of the 
‘girdle of fire’ which encircles th(* 
Pacific and rises alx)ve the great- 
est depths of tlm ocean. ^Fhe vol- 
canic fiiw) is not continuetl througli 
Palawan and Borneo, hut forms 
a great arc through the Moluccas, 
and HO joins the line alrciwly traced 
by tlio Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Hiiniatra, Java, and the 
L(isstT Siinda islands. Within 
this arc aixi tlu^ large islands of 
Boriuio and CelelKw. 

4. The IS. W. Asiatic Table 'lamh. 
— 'i]ho I)e(!can and Arabia arc jreo- 
logieally a continuation of Africa. 

former rtisemhles S. Africa, 
thelatterN, Africa, ineomixxsition 
and structi^i. In tlie 1 )<H?cancrys- 
tallino stylists and old PalnBozoic 
rocks, lying horizcmtully. form the 
fram(5Work. Alxjve them the 
Gondwana rwks — ‘.suh-a(?rially 
formed river deTwsits,* probihly 
dating fre^m Carwniferous to J u- 
rassic times - lie in tlm K., and re- 
H(mible .similar rocks in S. Africa. 
The W. contain.s a lava outflow 
<»f recent origin, the hygroscopic 
bhurk soil ot which is excellent 
for cotton-growing. IMiis outflow 
may be jusswiatod with the frac- 
turing which shajx'd the w. coast, 
whicli rises alxjve the? sc*a in a suc- 
cession of terrac'cs known as the? 
W. Ghats or the Bahyadri Moun- 
tains. A aeries of sfiallovvs con- 
nects the Deccan with the islands 
of C(jylon, which consists of a low 
northern jdain and lofty southm*n 
mountains. 

The Arabian table - land is 
briundod on the w. by the great 
rift valley of the Red Sea, which 
is prolonged to the N. in the Jor- 
dan and th<j Orontes valley Ixi- 
tween Lebanon and A nti-Lebanon. 
The fl(X)rof the Deiid Sea lies ‘2, (UK) 
ft. below the Mediterranean. The 
northeni part of Arabia is com- 
posed of (yretaeeous and Tertiary 
limestone \ nxxjnt volcanic out- 
pourings pierce the Archaian nxiks 
of the west and centre ; Tertiary 
limestone prevails in the south ; 
while much of the surface of the 
south and oast is covered with .sand. 

The Mesopotamian and Indo- 
Ganpretic plains are formed of 
alluvium brought down by the 


rivers Euphrates and Tigris to the 
fonnor, the Indus, Gauges, and 
Brahmaputra to the latter. These 
rivers all form great deltas. 

The southern chains 
of the Central Mountain system 
N. ()f the tmpic form the climatic 
divide between the N. and ». of 
Asia, Ix'tweeu the regions of cold 
and thos(5 of warm winters, be- 
tween the regions of light sum- 
mer rains and the monsexm lands, 
which, excejit in N. Arabia, re- 
ceive heavy sumni(*r rains. 

In winter a re.giou of intense 
low temixirature (under-- 40"" F.) 
exists in N.E. Siln^ria, with Verk- 
hoyansk as its centre ; and a high- 
])res.sure system extends over the 
contiiieiit, with a ])ressure of over 
3fl’5 in. (reduwd to sea - level) 
over Mongolia. The winds blow 
out from the cold continent to the 
wanner (X‘(*an, and deixisit rain 
only on lands to the windw'anl 
of mountains which deflect the 
air (jurrents uiiwards- c.(/. in W. 
Japan, in E. Anmun and Ceylon, 

S.E. India, and in the western 
mountain regions, where wintiT 
storm winds penetrate from the 
western s(‘as. The outflowing 
winds ai*e cold, and caus<< cold 
winter scwisons even in the ex- 
tnmie s. of (Ellina. 

Ill Buuimcr II region with a mean 
temiHjratureof overt)))'' F. (redueecl 
to sea-level) (exists in tlie s.W. ; a 
low-prc.^ure. system extends over 
this r(‘gioii. with a pressure under 
21)’5 in. (reduced to sea-levtd). To- 
wards the low-pr(*ssiire axis, wliifih 
is continued diagonally from .s.w. 
to N.E., the winds blow inward.s 
in the H. and E. from ov(‘r warm 
scjxs, ami are consisuicntly laden 
W'ith moisture, which is deixisitixl 
on all the southern and eastern 
inarginal lands, and is (tarriiKl far 
into the interior. Rain also falls 
at this si*asou inost abundantly in 
the r(‘gions lying to tlie N. and W. 
of the low-pressurt* axis, so that 
the gix'ater part of Asia receives 
most of its rain in summer. The 
lofty central regions, siirrouridfxl 
b.v mountains, are arid, for the 
winds blowing over tlicse harriers 
hiivo/bhn characterist i<ts. 

Asia may lie dividtxl into tem 
climatic regions: (1.) The region 
fringing the Arctic Circle, belong- 
ing to the cold, dry northmn i)r 
Arctic climatic njgion, where the 
ai erage temperature of the warm- 
(\st montli is not oyer .^>0'’ f. 
(2.) The 8ilx*riaTi continental re- 
gion, N. of f)))', w'itli a July tern- 
IHjratim^ of 5)) to 7if F., and a .lan- 
uary temjxjrature under 0'^ p. The 
rainfall is jx^tweeu 10 and 12 in. 
(3.) The SilH.Tiaii coastal plain, 
with a similar summer and a 
slightly higher winter tempera- 
ture, and tt Jieavier rainfall. ( 4 .) 
The Turanian region, with a July 
temperature lx3tween 75® and 9()^ 
F., a January temperature Ix^- 
tween W and 40® f., and a rainfall 
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under lO in. (5.) The ^fecUtor- 
ranoan region, with cool \\inters 
and warm Muniinors, and rain dur- 
uiis the winter half-year, (h.) The 
mountain iTgion, from inner Asia 


annual and daily ran^^es of tem- 
jerature are very great. The rain- 
all in this region is usually less 
than 10 in. (7. ) The east monsoon 
region, including China and Ja- 


ni ssummer, and also in winter t n 
the w. coast of Jaoan, and is ovei' 
40 in. except in the N., and even 
HO in. on some exiK)sed mountain 
slojxis. (8.) The soutli monsoon 
ifigion, including India and Fur- 
ther India, where the temperature 
is never lower than 00'' f., and the 
rain falls in the summer months, 
except in the s.B. of hath penin- 
sulas, where the maximum is in 
winter. (0.) The Indian desert 
region, which diffei‘s from the 
rest of India in having hardly 
any rain, j 10. ) The .s< )uth-westerh 
(h*sert region, including Arabia, 
with warm winters and very hot 
summers, and scarcely any rain, 
and that fallingin winter, except in 
the southern mountains of Arabia. 

HiidroiintpUy.- The rivers flow"- 
ing to the Arctic Ocean are icc- 
)>ouml in winter, and, as their uj)- 
per waters thaw' before the lowiT, 
great AckhIs occur in the middle 
and lower basins every sjuing. 
I'lu! rivenvs rising in Tibet are 
fullest in summer, w'hen the snow 
melts and tin* rainfall is abun- 
dant, causing heavy Hoods. The 
Hood wat(TS of the Yaug-tso How" 
into the Tung-ting and Po-yaiig 
lahes, and^ those of the Mekong 
into tlie Tonle-sap, which act as 
regulators, and imn ent disastrous 
Ho(wls. The riv(*rs of tin; T)eeean 
are low in winttT, and raging tor- 
1 cuts during the rains. 'I'lieMeso- 
liotamian riviTS r(‘(‘eivo wintm* 
rains, and much meltc'd snow' in 
sumuKa-. Most of the lakes have 
no outk't, and an*- salt and brack- 
ish. Lake Jlaikal is drained liy 
the Angara. 

J//ar/v(Av.“-The mineral wealth 
of Asia is very great. 'Hie older 
niountains, like the Altai, the 
Kliiiigan, and the Chinese moun- 
tains, are rich in many kinds of 
minerals. Tlicmdd-mining in the 
n'gions n. aiuf s. of the Amur 
may one day rival that of the 
Anu'-ricaii mountains in similar 
latit ude's on the other side of thii 
Paeitie. The precious .stones of 
(V'ylon, Burma, and the Yablouoi 
uT'c fainou.s. The coal and iron 
of China are among the richest 
known, and have vSearcely yet 
been touched. Petroleum is abun- 
dant in Sumatra, Burma, and the 
Caucasus. 

Veo elation. — vegetation 

areas cori'espond to the climatic 
onCwS. The tundrOvS are^ found N. 
of the Arctic Circle, and in patches 
as far s. as 60" N. (See Tundka.) 
The cold temperate forests of 
larch, spruce. Hr, and birch lie Ixj- 
tween otf and 60' N. The thin- 
stemmed trees are covered with 
lichens and dark -green mosses, 
and the forest is strewn with 
wreckage of storm and Are. The 
Mediterranean flora- plants with 
thickened leaves, bullwus roots, 
watery fruits, and other provisions 
for enduring a hot, dry summer— 
is found in Asia Minor and Syria. 



Aaia -J mother in»^ Janunnj and July. 


Minor to the Khingan, and from 
the Altai to the crest of the Hima- 
layas ; dry everywhere, with very 
cold winters, e.si)ecially on the 
lofty plateaus, and w’ann sunn tiers, 
especially in t Ite depressions. Both 


pan, w ith a uniform July temper- 
ature of over 7(1’ in Japan and over 
80'' F. in China, hut with a Jan- 
uary temperature that varies from 
GO® F. in the s. to lielow freezing- 
point in the N. The rain falls 
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The vino, f ' t, orani^e, citron, and 
poniejyninatc arc unions the fruits; 
the cedar, Aleppo pine, cork, and 
evergreen oak anion*; tlie timlier 
treiis. The western steppes and 
deserts cover most of the plateaus 
of Iran, Arabia, and the lieart of 
Asia Alinor. Pistachio and juni- 
jHjrs are characteristic, bushes of 
the less arid parts, and datii-palnis 
aro the trees of th(^ oiuses. Salt 
steppes cover much of Iran, and 
sanil-flunes Arabia, whose south<*rn 
heights are a savanna region yield- 
ing important cultivated plants. 
\^ierever watt'r is found, vege- 
tation flourishes. The ccuitral 
stepix^ and desi'rt, the relativity 


on an averaj^e, is |K*r|K;tual snow. 
In the J*ainirs the. valleys have a 
.scanty vegetation; stunted trees 
have lKM*n found at ft. The 
s. slojK^s of the Himalayas havi* 
deinduous fon'sU in the \yet east, 
and evergreens in the drier west. 
'I’he Amur n‘gion is a ri(;h ste^ipf- 
land, with many uinlK*llifers and 
s^iirmas transitional ls‘tween tln^ 
(I(;s(‘rt and the wtMKllaiids of the K. 
eoast in Sakhalin. In daouii 
two n‘gions can Ik; distinguislied 
-the northern, with den.se tem- 
jK‘rate for«‘sts of (h><‘idu(Mis trees, 
thick undergronth, and innunuT- 
able lianas, duo to the heat and 
moisturi* of the vegetation pei ioil ; 


tns.'s x>rc‘(lomiuat.e. The great 
ciaitral mountain sy.stem sepa- 
rates markeflly ditferiuit lloras. 
A mixture of jilants takes place 
and a region of mixed wisKlsexists 
in Korea and Amuria, a transition 
l)(dw(‘i'u the Sino-.lapane.se n^gion 
and tin* Si)H*rian ri^gion, corre 
sponding to tlic similar transition 
region in West (U*ntral Kurojic 
'riie sp(‘eies in Araliia are closely 
related to tliosi* of N. Africa. 

-'riu' K. to w. trend of 
the mountains .separates Asia into 
two great faimal realms, the palic- 
arctii; and the oriental, with a 
transition region in the K. Tln^ N. 
tundras and for(\sts are th(' ln)m(3 



low-lying Turan, Tarim, and Hobi 
regiiwi, hav(3 gravS.ses and eomiios- 
ites in the more favoured jiarts, 
willows and ixiplars along the 
strtiam courses, and tamarisks, 
arteniisia, lilies, ranunculuses, 
crucjfers, |)oi>pies, grasses, and 
t)ther small-leafed plants in the 
higher anias. The saksaul is a 
characteristic shrub. ^Fueb of 
this region is oovereil witli salt 
wa.stes or - moving sand - dune.s. 
The higli mountain and plateau 
regioits of Tilwt, the Pannrs, and 
the great mountain eliains an* 
tn»eles.s. In N.E. I'ila^t mea<lows 
are found to about 13,tXM) ft. Alwve 
them are stony deserts, with a 
few saxifrages and pyrethrums; 
and still liigher, from 14,500 ft. 


and the southern, where evcrgrei'n 
trees abound, such as camphor, ca- 
mellia, magnolia and other laurels, 
oaks, etc.^ Similar vegetation is 
char acteri Stic of Korea. The sa- 
vannas of Southern and Eastern 
Asia arc found in the high(*.r and 
dri(T regions, and produce tin* 
alang-alang gra.ss, Ijetwi'cn three 
and fivefeethigh. The wet j mights 
of heav’^y inon.siHni rains are eliar- 
Hcteristic of the lower HckkI jilaiii.s 
of th(^ s. and s.k. i»eiiinsulas and 
islands. Areca-nut, liquidambar. 
Ixirassus and iihrenix palms, i>aii- 
danus, and tnic- ferns an^ eom- 
mon, and, at higher Icvids, bam- 
>xx)s. In the E. of the s.E. islands 
the viigetatioii is more Austra- 
lian in charoiiter, and eucalyptus 


of many fiir-liearinganiinals. The 
seal, Malrus, and oth(*r aiiuatjc 
mammals are found in Arctic 
wat<‘rs. The polar bear, reindeer, 
dog, arctic fox, wolf, (Tinine, lem- 
ming. arctic volt*, musk t)x, deer, 
and brown la'ar arc among the 
eliaracteristic mammals. Some 
tigers and Kamchatkan sht^ep 
are still found in tlie K. of this 
region. IHarmigan, .snow owl, 
and gm’ll<*m(»t an* among the 
birds. In the steppe, lands S. of 
the forests a ditb'reiit fauna ex- 
ists. The horse, ass, and earnc*! an* 
among tlu* animals (»f this region ; 
and the argali, a largt*, handsome 
sheef), lives in the mountains. 
The jerlKHi, maniiots, some deer 
and gazelles, aud a fe\v tigers are 
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found. The lof ty plateau of Tibet, 
with its severe dimato and scanty 
vegetation, deserves to be reck- 
oned as a special region. The yal^ 
wild ass (kulaii), H(xlg8on\s argali. 


brown winter ones, are found. The 
sea-otter occurs round the coast. . 
The giant salamander is peculiar 
to J apan. The pheasant and silk- 
worm are of Chinese origin. 




and some rorlents are peculiar 
to it. The Sino-Japaneae region 
is a transition one for animals as 
well as for plants. ^ Monkeys are 
found, and tigi^ra exist on the main- 
land. Many deer, some of which 
exchange wliito-sjxitted coats for 


Human Geography, ixipu- 
lation is estimated at 8.%,0()0,()0(), 
or 60 inhabitants per sq. m. Vast 
areas are almost uninhabited. 
The densest population is found 
in the monsoon are^ asiiecially in 
the Ganges, Lower Hwang-ho, and 


Yang-tse basins, round the coasts 
of the Deccan and China, in 8. 
Japan, and in Java, where more 
than 350 people live in each square 
mile. 

Economic^ C<yndUion8,'—\xi the 
north the reindeer isdomesticated, 
and hunting and fishing arc the 
main occupations. Among the 
nomads of the gross lands flocks 
and heids form the chief wealth. 
Agriculture has long flourished in 
the mountain valleys. In the Asm 
Minor and Iranian plateaus agri- 
culture is earned on along with 
pastoral occupations: but farther 
E., in the mountains, the people are 
mainly herdsmen. Mesopotamia, 
India, the Indo-Gangetic plain, 
an(l th(} Deccan are agricultural 
rtwous ■» and tlu? w. slopes of the 
W. Ghats, and the flood plains of 
the gn^at rivers, the Ganges, Brah- 
maputra, Irawadi, and Salwin, the 
coasts of liido-Chinaand the south- 
eastern islands, are regions where 
i)lantation cultivation ha.s devel- 
oped. In the interior of Tndo-China 
and the south-eiistomislnnds hunt- 
ing, witli a slight cultivation of th(i 
soil, is carried on. In niost of China 
and .Tapan the cultivation is so 
careful that we may distinguish it 
as spade cultivation. In Korea 
and round the Yellow Sea, and up 
the valley of the Amur, agrienl- 
ture is the chief occupation. The 
tribes of the fon*st north of Korea 
are mainly Ii unting tribe^s. 

-Asia is the home of the 
M ongolians. They are di vided by 
Keane into the Northern Mongols, 
found throughout tbe lowlands, in 
parts of Iran, and Asia Minor; the 
Southei-n Mongols, iuTilK't, Tndo- 
Oliina, Formosa, and some parts 
ci'Malaysia; and theO(!eanicMon- 
gols, found in Malaysia, the rhilij)- 
pines, Formosa, aiuFthe ]SMco})iir 
Islands. In W. Asia the white* man 
predominates, mainly the central 
or alpine type, with round hearls, 
pale or swarthy cqmplcjxion, aiul 
brown eyes and hair. In the s.K. 
are numerous oceanic negroi s, 
mainly Negritos. The Northern 
Mongols, or Mongolo-Tartars, oi*, 
lietter, Mongolo-Turki, are rtdated 
by their languages, known jjs 
the Fiimo-Tartar or Ural-Altaic 
group. They include such differ- 
ent races as the Japanese in the 
E., the Magyars and the Finns in 
Europe, the semi -nomadic Mon- 
gols and the Khirgix and Turko- 
mans of the steppes, the agncul- 
tural Turks of the Asia Minor aiul 
the Balkan (European) peninsulas 
in the w., and the Manchus and 
Koreans in the B., while the N orth - 
em tribes are nomadic fishers and 
hunters, with herds of reindeer*. 
The Southern Mongols are dark<;r 
than the Northern ones, and then 
speech differs mainly in Ireuig 
monosyllabic. They include such 
different peoples as the Tjl^taii.s 
Gurkhas, Burmese, the differeiu 
trilies of the mountains betwe<3» 
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TibiBt and Burma, tho Loo and 
other tribes of N.^ Siam, the An- 
namese, the Cochin-Chinese, and 
the Chinese themselves. The 
Oceanic Mongols are less, homol- 
ogous, and are mixed with Mo- 
gritos in many regions. They are 
similar in sixe and of the same 
colour as the Southern Mongols, 
but their dieek-bunes are not so 
prominent. They sj^eak languages 
of the group known as the Oce- 
anic or Malay-Poly nesian. They 
may be divided into Proto-Malays 
and Historic Malays. The former 
are found in Sumatra, Java, tho 
Sunda Islands, and Ct*lel)es, in the 
Dyaksof Borneo, Tagals and Bi- 
Siiyans of the Philippines, the na- 
tives of Formosa, and those of the 
Nicobar Islands. The Historic 
Malays are found in tho Malay 
peninsula and the coast-lands of 
Borneo and the Moluccas, in tho 
smaller islands to the 8. of the ptui- 
insula, in Ternate and Amboyiia, 
and in parts of tlic Sulu archijad- 
ago. Many of these are Moham- 
nKHlans, but the i)eoples in the 
interior are fetish worshipiiers. 

In the Asia Minor and Iranian 


plateaus, as well as in the plains of 
Hindustan, numerous ])eople8 are 
found corresponding to the south- 
ern or Mediterranean -European 
type— some Kurds, most i^(5r- 
sians. Afghans, Dards, Kafirs, and 
Hindus. The Arnumians and 


many inhabitants on the northern 
slopes of the Hindu-Kush are of 
the central or mountain tyjie of 
white ,men. The Negritos are 
found in tho And.aman Islands in 


the interior, in s(jme of tho south- 
eastern islands, and to them 1k?- 
long the Aetasuf the l^hilippinos. 
Political Division!},-- In the w. 


Arabian desert. Mohammedanism 
prevails over tho whole of the 8. 
and w. of Asia, s. of W' N. and w. 
of 1)0° E., except in the Deccan and 
Til)et. J t is also the reli^on of the 
majority in the Malay Peninsula 
and many of the south-eastern 
islands. In India, Brahminism 
and its offshoot. Buddhism, arose. 
Brahminism still prevails in India, 
and Buddhism throughout tlie 
Chinese empire, Japan, Indo- 
China, and C(*ylon. 

liihliographi/.—ijmQV&\: A. H. 
Keane, Asia^ 2 vols. (Stnn/onVs 
CimimniMum qf Gconraphy^ 181X1) ; 
E. Keel us, ^omrlle Oioomphic 
llniversellCt vols. vi.~ix., xiv. {or 
Eng. trans.); W. Sic vers, Asicn 
(lf<)4). Physicjil; P. Kropotkin, 
‘The Orography of Asia’ (Geoo. 
Jour., February - March 11X)4) ; 
E. Huess, Das Aiditz der Erdc, 
vol. iii. (or Fr. or Eng. trans.). 
Climate : Buchan, Bartholomew, 
and llerbertson, Ailas qf Meteor- 
ology (181)1)); J. Hann, KHrnat- 
ologic {2iid ed. .3 vols. 1897); A. 
J. Wosikow, Klivuitc der Krdc 
(2 vols. 1887). Vegetation;, O. 
Drude, Die Plorenrciche der Erdc 
(1884) and Atlas der Pdanzen- 
verbreiiung; A. F. W. Hchimixir, 
Pjianzengeoaraphic^ (1898; Eng. 
trans. 11K).‘1). Animals; A. Ji. 
Wallace, Distribution (J Ani- 
mals (2 vols. 1870); Marshall, 
A tlas der Thierverbreitung, Man : 
0, Gerland, Atlas der Anthropo- 
geographie. 

Asia, Western. By Western 
Asia is meant all that part of 
Asia which lies westward of a 
line drawn from tho Caspian Sea 
to tho Persian Gulf. Within 
this area we must lcx)k for most 
of tho rju;es and trilx»s numtionexl 


the Turkish empire, P<Tsia, and 
Afghanistan, in tho e. the Chiiiese 
empire, Korea, Japan, and Siam, 
liave not yet been alxsorbed by 
European powers. The northern 
lowlands are controlled by Rus- 
sia ; the , Deccan and ^ the land 
around it form British India. 
Ceylon, much of tho Malay Pen- 
insula, the N. of Borneo, and nu- 
merous smaller jKDSsessions, such as 
Cyprus, Aden, most of the islands 
in the N. Indian Ocean, Hong- 
kong, and Wei-hai-wei (N. Chiiitv), 
are under British control. The 
French own the eastern x)art of tho 
Indo-China peninsula, and hav(i 
several small colonies in Indio, and 
ono m China. Porti^ol ix)ssesses 
thi^ settlements in India, Macao 
in China, and the eastern half of 
the island of Timor. Tho Philip- 
pines belong to the United States 
of Amenca. The other islands of 
B.E. Asia belong to the Dutch. 
Gennany has a footing in China 
at KiegHsbou. 

iZe/igion.— -Asia is the home of 
the great religions of mankind. 
In the w. Judaism, then Chris- 
tianity, then Mohammedanism 
sprang up on the confines of tho 


in (4(*n. 10, tho oldest ethno- 
grajihical table that has come 
down to ns. It is watered by 
two gr(*at rivers, the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which in their lower 
course enclose the ri(?h alluvial 
plain of Babylonia. On the 8. 
tho Persian Gulf gives access to 
the Indian ()c<*an and the pro- 
ducts of Arabi,a and India ^ to 
the w. tho Mediterranean brings 
Asia into contact with Egypt and 
Europe. The peninsula of Asia 
Minor, with its thick forests and 
fertile? valleys, forms, as it were, 
a bridge from ono continent to 
the other. Tho art of Asia w’as 
carried to Europe, and Europe in 
return sent to Asia new products 
and artistic designs. With the 
exception of S. Arabia, W. Asia 
may be said to lielong to the tem- 
ix?rate zone. But geographical 
differences produce within this 
zone a great variety of climate. 

The races of nien represented 
within the region are similarly 
various, though the prevailing 
typo is the Semitic. The primi- 
tive seat of the Semitic rac<? was 
prolwbly N. Arabia. In Baby- 
lonia the Semites were preceded 


by the Sumerians, who spoke 
an agglutinative language; their 
precise racial affinities, however, 
have not yet been settled. East- 
ward and northward, in Elam 
and Armenia, were other racys, 
also nim-Semitic. The race which 
inhabited Filam, wdiero it has left 
us inscriptions in agglutinative 
dialects, is, like the Sumerian, of 
nneertam n.‘lationship ; hut the 
older races of Aiin(*nia were 
Caucasian in thi'.ir origin. It 
wjus not until the 7tli ci'iitury 
11.0. that tho highlands of Ar- 
iiK'nia wiTc occupied by an Indo- 
European people. These latter 
came from the northern part of 
Asia Elinor, into which they had 
inigrati‘d from Europe, the south- 
ern iKirtion of the peninsula Inung 
peopled by a race (or races) who 
were proliably ( Caucasian. The 
most imiKirlant among the latter 
for many centuries were the Hit- 
tites, whose home? was in Cap- 
paelocia and the Taurus. They 
are reprt‘si‘iit<*d em the Egyptian 
moniimemts with yellow skins 
and black hair, Ix'ardlcss faces, 
and projecting jaws. From tho 
saino source's w'e? learn that the 
Amorites of Syria Ix'longed to 
the white race. The)y we?ro blemd 
and light-haired, W’ith blue eyes 
and abundant Ix'ard, and of tall 
stature. They seem to have been 
an easte?rn eiffsnoot of the liiliyans, 
who arc similarly de'pictcel. 

Babylonian civilization >va.s a 
continuation of Semitic and Su- 
merian elements, th(? SiinuTian 
element b<*ing the earlier. It 
reflectexl the mixed character of 
the population of the. country, 
and had a profound effect u|x»ii 
the n*Ht of W. Asia. Already, 
in ii.e. 3800, Babylonian armies 
made their way to tho shores 
of tho Mediterrau(*an, bringing 
wuth them the culture of liaby- 
louia, which included its script 
and language, religion and laws. 
Two thousand yeare lati'r, the 
cuneiform characters and lan- 
guage of the Babylonians had Ix?- 
coine the niiKlium of literary and 
diplomatic inter(?oursi? tlii-ough- 
out W. Asia, and Babylonian 
and Assyrian colonies had es- 
tablished ^ themselves even in 
CappadcK?ia; and tlie Egyptian 
Pharaohs carried on their for- 
eign mimspondc'uce in the Ba- 
bylonian language and script. 
Ik'fore the lOdi century B.c. th(‘ 
cuneiform syllabary had l)een 
superseded in the w. by the so- 
called Plaenician alphah^t ; two 
centuries later, how(*ver, it made 
up for its loss of gnnind in Syria 
by penetrating into the high- 
lands of Armenia. But the 
simpler Phoinician alphaliet gen- 
erally supplanted it. and a new 
eclectic hinn of culture, which 
we may term Pluenician, t(X>k 
the ])lac?e of the older Babvln- 
nian. Meanwhile a religion had 
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ariaon in Palestino which was des- 
tined to have a profound effect 
UDOU the civilized world, and 
which found its literary instru- 
ment in the Phoenician alplialx't. 
The Jewish exile brought it 
under the immediate iimuence 
of Babylonian culture, and so 
•united the two streams of liter- 
ary thought which were flowing 
from Palestine and Babylonia. 
The empire of Asia now passed 
into the hands of the Tndo-Kuro- 
peau Persians, whose ofticial re- 
ligion was Zoroastrianism, and 
who w'ei'e thertjfore incliiu'd to 
look with favour on the adherents 
of a monotheistic form of faitli. 
The Greek conquest of Asifi, 
however, brouglit with it oms? 
more a n^vival of p(»lyth(‘ism, 


Asia Minor, or Anatolia. I'he 
name is generally applied to the 
western projecition of Asia, to flis- 
tinguiah it froin the huge conti- 
nent of which it forms a western 
IKUiinsula. The (Irei'ks ( alUHl it 
Anatolia, while t!»e Turkish name, 
Anadoli, wiis usually appl ic'd to the 
w. and X. jirovinces only. Hum, 
reminise«‘nt of ‘ !{.t»ine,’ is also an- 
other local synonym f<ir it, tlu)ugli 
Hum excludes (^iliei.a. \Wslie(l 
on thr(?e sides by the sea -tlu; 
Blatdv Sea aiwl the S<*a <»f Mar- 
mora, with its straits, in the N., 
the Aigean S<'a in the w., and 
the M(*dit('rr,an<‘an Sc'a in the s. 

it forms a sort of bridge Ih*- 
tw(*(*n Eui'upe and Asi.a. 'J'he 
K. }x)im<lary is an arbitrary line 
which may l)e drawn f 1*0111 the 


Dagh and Ala l)Hgh, in the 'Fan- 
rus ran^e, luus been of great his- 
tori(rdl imtKirtance. The (ceneral 
ehivation of the plateau is from 
to ft. Transverse 

ranges intersect the plati'au, anti 
these are almost at right angles 
to the flunking ranges, while 
numerous isolattul ja^aks rise at 
intervals. Tlie chit'f summits 
are the volcanic ruounbiiu Arjish 
Dagh (12,t5rMJ ft.; ane. Aranuit]^ 
lying to the w. of the Anti- 
Taurus range ; Bulgar i)agh 
(11,400 ft.), in the Taurus range; 
Mount Olympus ((»,r)0(t ft.), near 
Brusji, in the x.w. ; and Mount 
Ida (5,7r>(J ft.), wliiflj ovt^rltKiks 
the plains of Troy, towards 
the llt'llespont. The central 
plateau, an area of Tertiary la- 



this time in an artisti(: form. 
But the triumpli of ixilytlieism 
was short-lived. Judaism made 
way for Christianity, whi(*h, like 
Judaism, arose in Western Asia, 
and from thonwi spread tlirough- 
out the world. Hemu-forth the 
supremacy of Christianity in the 
civilized Eiist was disputed only 
by MohammetianisuL itself also 
of Western Asiatic origin, but un- 
able to adapt itself to the higher 
culture of the European i)eoples. 
With the rise and decline of 
Mohammedanism, the iuflueiicr' 
of Western Asia upon the history 
of the world has come to an end. 
It has given us our religion, our 
alp^bet, and the elements of our 

S lvilization; it was the earliest 
omc of the arts and sciences, c>f 
oxvanized government and legal 
mesi 


s.K. side of the Gulf of Alexan- 
<ln‘tta or Iskanderim in a \.K. 
direction to the s.K. c<»iner of 
the Blac'k Sea, a little to tlie s. 
of Hntuin. From Gape Baba, its 
\v. extremity, to the vicinity of 
tin* liaiiks of the Enphrat<*s, in 
the K., is alxsit m.; iiml from 
SinojK*, on the shon's of the Black 
Sea, in the X., to Ga|M? Anamnr, in 
the s., tlio distanci* is oyer MX) m. 

Pliysically, .\sia Minor is a 
?)lateau sloping fiY»m the great 
Taurus rjinge in the. s. to the. 
mountaiii.s iMudering on the 
Black Sea in the N., and west- 
wards towards tlie shores of the 
.Egcaii Sea. NumeroiiH passf^ 
tlirough the Taurus and Anti- 
Taurua alhnv communication with 
the eastern portions of the Turk- 
ish empire; one of theiiL ‘the 
Oilician GiatoB/ between Bulgar 


en.strine formation, consists of 
samly dcsi*rts, salt steppe hinds, 
marshes, fertile vallevs, .and nii- 
m<‘r<*ns salt hakes, the largest 
IxMiig 4’uz - gbl, 70 m. N.K. of 
Konia. J let ween the westi-rn 
mountains and th(‘ Aegean Si'.a 
th(T(‘ are plains and Valhws of 
great fertility. The Black Sea 
cf).ast is rfieky, ami almost me 
broken; tbe w. (oast is deeply 
indented, and is fringed with 
numerous islands; s. coast 
f’ontains the Gulfs of .Adalia and 
Aloxandretta. Tbe rivia'.s drain- 
ing to the Bla^*k vSea tiro the 
Yeshil Trm.ak (Irhs), the Kizil 
Irmak (Halys, over 500 tn. long), 
and the Sakaria (Sangariub). 

The mineralb of the penin.sula 
have a wide range, but the de- 
posits of gold, silver, lead, anti- 
mony, ooal, lignite, and chrome 
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Asia Minor 

have not l)eeu worked to any 
ext-ent. Coal and lignite to tho 
extent of some 40<MJ0<) tons are. 
annually mined in Jiriiwi. There 
is a small j)roducti()U of anti- 
mony, and Kskishehr supplies 
some 154) tons of meersehauin 
annually. 

The islands of the Archipelago, 
the * Vilay(‘t of the White Hea 
Islands,’ have a fine climate, 
and prcKluce threat quantities 
«‘f lamey, fruit, wine, and oil. 
Saniothrace, IVncdos,^ J^eninos, 
Tmhros, Mitylene, Kios, Kos, 
Nicarii\, Tatmos, and RluHles are 
■wtdl known in elassical history. 
The plateau has severe winters, 
with such lieavy snowfalls as to 
nmder (communication difficult ; 
suinmem of excessive iicut folhjw, 
Tluc s. a!id w. coasts havfi mild 
wintei*H and temperate sumin(M*s, 
b(i(*aus(* of th(‘ sea lm»(‘z(‘s. The 
rainfall is supplenuHited by heavy 
dews. The N. ctjasts have hot 
summers and cold winters, with 
much rain am) snow. 'I'hc cen- 
tral plateau is in t'eneral he^ilthy, 
but some of the biglier valleys 
are not so; and malaria, duo to 
heat and moist uir, is i)reval(‘nt 
in the cuiustal ]ilains towards tluc 
II lack Sea. 

AKrioultuif is in a backward 
state. The plat(‘iui yiehls wheat, 
and many of the.? lower vall(*ys 
prcKlucc wli<\nt and barkey, while 
the knvlands trive ^ood en.ips of 
millet and rice. TIkc vine, the 
olive*, the oi’aiiice, tlu* len\on, the 
apple, and the pear flourish; and 
nee, cotton, opium, poppiccs, and 
madder are cultivated largely. 
lAnvsts of oak, tir, htH‘ch, a.sh, 
and plane still elotla* the slopes 
along the lllack Sea cna.st, but 
have almost disappt'ared from 
the mountain lands, which were 
onc(^ (h'lisely w^ooded. 

The wild animals include the 
wolf, the lK*ar, the hyiena, the 
lynx, and the w ild lioar. (/amels 
and ass(’s are ust*d for lK‘asts of 
hunkm, horses for riding?, the 
buffalo for farm \\’ork, and the 
Angora gout is bred for its 
characteristie silky hair. B(*(*s 
arte kept in great nnml»ers. 

The ix'ople an* of niixi*d races, 
the Turkish la'ing tlie pmloini- 
nant. Greicksand Armenians are 
th(' tiwling races. Jews, Arabs, 
and Kurds form tin* gr(*ati‘r por- 
tion of the r(»inain(h*r. Turkish is 
the officcial language, luit diff('r('nt 
languages pn'vail in tlu* s(‘veral 
districts. Agriculture occupies 
most of the i)(H>pl(*. Mining gives 
employment to many ; others <* 11 - 
jcago m th(^ prodiietion of silks, 
m the weaving of (?ar]H*ts, shawls, 
and mohair cloth, and in tlu* 
manufacture of wine; the flshm- 
ios in the /Kgoan ftea oeeiipy 
othcirs. 

The principal (*\ports arc wdicat, 
cotton, dried fruits (figs and rai- 
sins)^ wine, oil, silk, mohair, oar- 
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pets, tobacco, valonia (acorn-oups 
for tanniTig), mcorscliaum, honey 
and beeswax, ores (silver, leatl, 
and antimony). The imports 
consist chiefly of cotton fabriixs, 
metal ware, sugar, coffee, petro- 
leum, w(X)Ilen go(xls, and coal. 
.Vt least half tlie trj^e is car- 
ried on with Great Britain. The 
chief ix)rta are Trebizond (40,000), 
vSamsun, Sinope, Smyrna (201,000), 
Adalia (27,(Xi0), and Mt'rsina. 

The roads are in a wretch^ con- 
dition, and internal trade is thus 
greatly hindered ; but some at- 
tention is now being j)aid to them. 
The pre^semt raihvaysare (1) the 
Anatolian (WO ni. m 1002), from 
Sc,\itari, on the lk)siM»rus, to Ks- 
ki.shehr, \y!iere it divides, one 
branch going to Angora and the 
other to Koiiia, fnmi which a 
liiu* is projecte<l by Adana, Mo- 
sid, Bagdstd, and Bfisrah, with 
hranelu's, and an ext(‘nsion to 
Ko\v(.*it, at the northern <‘nd of the 
IVrsian Gulf; (2) the Mudania- 
Brusa (25 m.); (J) the Sniyrnu- 
Kassaha (il2t ra.): (4) tlu* Aidin 
(1120 in.); and (5) the Me.rsina- 
Adana{42m.). 

The country is one of tlie gr(*at 
divisions of (he Ottoman empin*, 
and is divided into the following 
vilayeds: - 


' '4 Ml/" 

I 4.:w;t 222.soo 

IJruNi ' •iS.-ttMi l,oy«,»oo 

IMgha 2.«2a 12D.400 

Ai-chi|K«lago . 2,744 325,5)00 

Smyrna . , . . ' 20.844 1,390,500 

Kabtumuni . ! 19,184 1,018,900 

Angora . . . . ' 26,053 8l«2.9oo 

Koniu .... I 3S),f».Hl 1, 088.00 J 

Adana .... N.S-yO 403.400 

Sivatt 24,240 1,086,000 

Tn'hizond • • • U.Nf’O 1,103,800 

In addition to tlu* seaports, 
the following towns deserve 
mention: Brusji (TtvMl), Scutari, 
Angora, Konia. (44,000), Sivas 
(4.S,100), Kais.arieh (72,(XHJ), Tarsus, 
Adana, Krzorura, and Van. 

The Mohammedans ai-e in tlie 
majority on the mainland, the 
Christians in the .^.gean Islands. 
Tlu* Mohammedans arc esti- 
mated at over 7,(100,000; Armen- 
ians, ,570,200; oilier Christians, 
072,1100; Jew's, (*tc., 181,000. The 
total ])npulati«in i.s 0,.*155,0(X». S(*e 
Kainsay’s Historical Orography 
of Asia Minor (18J0); Sir C. W. 
Wilson’s Handbook (Murray*s) /or 
Travdirrs in Asia Minor ^ etc, 
(180.5); Karl Pcre.v’a Highlands of 

Asia, a British 84-gun shiyi, 
launched in 1^4, and in lO*)!! 
doing duty as guardship of re- 
.servo and flag.shipof the admiral 
sipx*rintendcnt at Portsmouth. 
The ship-name dates from about 
1078, and i.s associated with the 
capture of Martinique (1704), the 
battle of Navarino (1827), and the 
Syrian war (1840). 


Aslrgarli 

Asiatic Quarterly Review, 

Thb, was founded in 1886 for the 
discussion of questions relating to 
the Indian empire and the East. 
Its scope was extended to. Africa 
and the British colonies in 1801, 
when the full title of the publica- 
tion was enlarged to The Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Rsvim and 
Oriental and Colonial Record. 
It is published by the Oriental 
Institute, at Woking. 

Asiatic Society, Royal, 
founded in Ix)ndon in 1823 for 
the furtherance of science, art, 
aiKl literature in relation to 
Asia, incorporating the Literary 
Society of Bomlmy (1810) and 
Madras (1827) and the Asiatic 
Societies of Ceylon and China. 
Since 1833 it has published the 
Joup)al cf the Royal Asiatic 
Society, It established the 
‘Oriental Translation Fund’ in 
1828, which has jiublished many 
v()Iiini(‘s of Fiast('rn litcmture. 
The oldest Asiatic society is 
the Dutch C(4onial, formed at 
Batavia in Java in 1770, whicii 
has issued thn*t) imixirtant pub- 
lications - Vrrhanddingen (Pro- 
cec'dirigs), since its foimdatiun ; 
Tijd sell rift v(Krr Ncderlandsch 
Indi'f since 18')2 ; and Tijd- 
schrift voor Jndische Taal~, jMnd-^ 
rn Volkrnkunde, since 1R% But 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
is nearly as old, having^ l)(*en 
founded in 1784 ; it has issued 
A si a i ic Re sea rvh es (1788- 1 RXl) 
and Jonryinl of the Asiatic So^ 
cidy (since 1832). The Aineri- 
cans have the? American Oriental 
Society, fouiuh'd at Boston in 
1W2; iiH Journal lias aptxwed 
since 1850. Several coinitries 
on the Continent have societies 
which d(‘V(3te themselv(*s to the 
study of Asiatic antiquities, his- 
tory, etc.— f, 17 . the Soei6t6 Asia- 
tique (1821) and Soci^t^ Orientale 
(h* Fraiic-e (1842), at Paris; the 
D(‘utsrhe Morgonlandisohe Ge- 
si*llschaft (1845) ; Societk Asiatica 
Itfiliana; and Koninglijk In- 
stitut voor de Taal-, JjHnd-, en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandwh 
Indie, at Am.sterdam. Outskle 
of Kuroix* the print'ipal Asiatic 
societies are the Asiatic Scxjiety 
of Japan, at I’okyo, and the Pe- 
king Oriental Society. 

Asiatic Turkey, the jmses- 
sions of the Turkish empire in 
Asia, consists of Asia Minor or 
Anatolia, Armenia, Kurdistan, 
Mesopotamia, Syria (Palestine), 
and Arabia, w’itn an area of lie- 
tween (>50, 000 and 700,000 sq. m., 
and a pop. of alxiut 174 millions. 

Asinius. See PoLLio. 

Asii^arh, a fortress in Nimar 
dist., (S?ntral Provinces, India, <17 
m. s.E. of Indore, standing on a de- 
tached 8pur(850ft. alx)ve the plain) 
of the Satpura range. It was 
captured in 1600 a.d. by Akbar, 
and liecame a British possession 
in 1819. 



Aske 

Aske, Robert (d. 1,WK led the 
YorkHhiro rilgrimatifo of Grace, 
an iiisun’ection caused by the 
suppression of the smaller moti- 
asteritJH and other unpopular 
measures. On the kind’s sendiuK^ 
promisees of ])ardon, the reliels dis- 
rmnded. Aske, ho\vev(‘r, was exe- 
cuted at York. See Hall’s (lHi)Jb 
and Wriothesley’s( 1875) fV? nm idv, 

Askeldf, JoHAxV Kuistokkeu 
(1787-1J4.S), lijadiiuf Swedish pub- 
licist ; tii’st made himself famous 
as an ard<*nt disci ph* fd the new 
romantic sc^hool, and in ISirj 
started their cbi(*f lite.rary o]>;an, 
Pnfyjvm, which ^ave. its name t<» 
the party. H«* fauiame editor of 
the (!onscrvative orpin, Srrntika 
Mint'rra {m) 18). 

Askew, Ann K( 1521 4()), Kn>flish 
Protestant martyr, was tried for 
heresy Ix'forc the lord mayor, 
Boimer bishop of London, .and 
othiTs in 1545, })ut set at librn'ty. 
Apiin acensi’d of beresv, she was 
s(‘nt to th(‘ Towm* and tortured; 
but, refusing to ri'cant, was Imrned 
at Smithtield. See Pale's two 
Tracts (>)h thr pfmninaiinn j>j 
.4nnr yisArw (15U) and 1517); 
Foxe’s AvtAowi MonumnitA, 

Askhabad, or Ask a had. tin 
and fortress of 'rranscaspia, cani- 
tal of tlie jiroyince, .at foot of tlic 
Kopet l)a^^h, in oasis of Alek, 810 
ft. above sea- level. Before its 
Kus.sian con<!Ucst in bSSl it wjus 
a place of 5(.K} tents; now it is 
an important mercantile ,uid ])o- 
litieal centre. J*op. (181>7) aUmt 

wm. 

Askja, an immense volcano, or 
rathiT a (crater valley 11,1)01) ft. 
deep, in Iceland, occupying an 
area of 25 sfp in., still spo- 
radically active. All around it 
stretches the vast lava di'sert of 
the Odiulahraun, extendiin^ over 
1,500 s(|. ni. There w.is a j^rcat 
eruption in 1875, when some of 
the asfies ejecteil were washed 
ashore at 8t(K*k}iolin. 

Asmara, tn., Firitn‘.a. Afric.a, 
55 m. s,w. of Massowab, with 
whicli it is bcim: euimeet(?d by 
rail: is the seat of the pivi’nimmit 
in the Italian colony on tla^ coast 
of the Red Sea. About 0 m. from 
it an^ promising p>l(l mines. 

Asmodcus, a corruption of 
vlCsbma Dicva, im evil jfcnius in 
the ancient Persian relijfion. He 
became known amonj? the Jews 
through the story of Toliit, a Jew 
who was taken captive to Nin- 
eveli, and the .scene of who.se ad- 
ventures (in wbieb /Eshnia DaBva, 
or AsnuKleiis, figures prominently) 
is laid in Mwiia. (Bee the apx*- 
ryphal Rw)k of Tohit.) Asmoaens 
ismKiuently encountered in medi- 
8Bval literature, and lie is the su- 
wrnatural cicerone in L<* .Sage’.‘« 
iff Dinhle Boiteux. 

Asmoneans, or Ha.smoneanh, 
the Gmik denomination of the 
first members .of the Jewish dyn- 
asty of the Maccabees. 
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. Asnl^res, tn., France, den. of 
B(*ine; a residential .suburii of 
Paris, to the N.w. ; 2 m. from the 
fortifications, on the. 1. bk. of tlie 
Seine. Pop. 

Asoca [Jotifsia asnm)^ an In- 
dian tree of the order Legumi 
niKsic, nanu'd after Sir William 
Joiuss. It is common througli- 
ont India, where it is }us.sociated 
with poetry and mythology, and 
is also cultivated in Mauritius. 

Asoka, emiKTor of India from 
H.c. 272-^12, styled in his own 
(‘iliets ‘ King Priyiularsiir (/*<)//,, 
iMyadasi), which signifies ‘the Hu 
mane,’ wjus aliki' notalileas a great 
monarch and as a mo.st zealoiis pro- 
pagandist of Hinldliism. He was 
the thiixl emiRTor t»f theMaur.\a 
dynasty. A sok.a’s empire inclinb‘d 
all tlie Indiaii iMUiinsula (‘xicpt 
the small jiortiou south of tlii' 12tli 
lat., and exteiuled north to tl>c 
Hiinalayas, emliraiiing also pjo t 
of Kashmir, most of Afghanistan, 
and the whole of Ikilncliist.an. 
Patulijmtra (mo<k*rn Patna) was 
his capital. After hi.s coiupic.st 
of tin* east coast trilM*s in 2(»1 H.c., 
he d<‘\nted lnm.s(4f to the spread 
of the Buddhist religion and cul- 
ture. Man.v of Asoka’.s monu- 
ments, some* inscrilH'd, still exist. 
Sei* V. A. Smith’s d.soAvf (11)01). 

Asolo, .small fort. tn. in ’I’n*- 
viso jirov., Ital.v, 18 m. n.w. of 
Treviso, at the base of a hill of 
over 1,000 ft, 1ms ruins of a l.’^th 
century castle.; a favourite resort, 
of Rolx'rt Browning, and ])ossihly 
the source of inspiration for parts 
of PiftitaPtfsHesiimlSonit/fo. Tlu* 
old castle was the residence (1481) 
151.5) of (^neen (’aterina Cornaro, 
the last (lueen of (A’prns. Pop. 
(II)01)5,TO. 





Asp ( Vii)fra a iioisoinuis 
snake Ixhmging to the* family 
VirMTidrt*,alKnittwofis‘tin length, 
cxci I'd ingly common in Italy and 
ill tlie wiKided (‘h'vatisl regiiujs 
of S. PairoiH* generally. It is 
also found on the opixisite shores 
of the Mediterranean - - e.g, in 
Algeria. Tin* name, asp is, how- 
ever, frixjnently used in a loo-se 
sense to indicate* a |K)i.sonoiis se*r- 
txmt, as of the .seriKuit by nn^ans 
of wdiieh Cleioriatra of Figypt 
e*aused her own aeath. 

As pa lat bos, Dalmatia. Bee 
Spalato. 


Aspatria and Brayton 

Asparai^ine, amide)-.succinamiet 
aedd, N H jGO.CH.>(’U(N H,.) 
(.’().()H, ex'cnrsiu asjNiragus, ixias, 
anel many otlH*r plants. 1 1 e^an U* 
pr»*pare*dsyntlietic.jilly, anel forms 
tran.sjiareiit. colourless e!ry.stals(sp. 
gr. l's>2), whie4iar(*solnhledn water. 

Asparagus, (’ei.MMox (.Ije/mre/- 
o^V/a/e//.s), lM.‘longs to the 
order Liliacew, is found tlirough- 
(tiit Fmope*, ami gixiws wild on the 
soulh and soulh-we\ste*ni coa.sts eif 
Kngland. It is (‘nltivaUsl in gar- 
• iciis iLsji \e‘g(‘tjihlc, ami ill .spring 
produces from it.s]M‘r<*nnial niider- 
gi'ouml .ste|us(rlii/oim*s) iniineMxxis 
tk'shy, Mcrial stems Umring small 
.scale* - Icav«‘s. 4’he^ jilaiit fi()We*rH 
ill ,\iigu^t, and proelm-e*s Hinall 
.soarlel iMurics, with I hick se*e*ds. 
The sees! of asparagus shoulel 
Im‘ sown Ihiiili on ground that 
has Ihm*!! we‘ll dug hut not ma- 
nmisl, any tiiue* from Mari*h to 
dune.*. The* drills shoulel Im* alxait 
u foot apart, anel an inch de*ct». 
Wlieai the* se-e-eis are* idaeM'el, the* 
ground shoulel 1m* i)re*.sse‘el and 
rakesl over. ’I’lu* nlant.s make* 
imue rexit tfian top the* first ye*ar; 
hut if th<‘y arc ki'pt e4e*ur of W(H‘els, 
ami the* gromiel stim*d ofte‘n Ix*- 
twt*e*n the*!!!, the‘v will gre»w vigor- 
ously the* .se*e*oml ye*ar, and Uj fit 
to plant out the* following .s])ring. 
Be ‘els (J jisparagiis may U* made 
as late*asBcpte*mlM*r. Rstahlished 
lee'ds ()f asparagus re‘eiuirc top- 
dressing (we*ry spring. 

Asparagus Stone, certain 
varict ie*s of apatite*. 

Aspasla. (i.) Of Mile‘t.us, the* 
most famous of (ire*i‘k e*,ourti*sa.iis. 
Sliei emim* to Atlie'iis, and IN*ri(‘le*s 
live‘el witli he*r until his de*ath. 
'riiougli an .\the'nian could not 
Icgally marry an alie*n, tlie‘ir .son 
was le*.gitimiz(‘el by a ele‘c?*ee* «)f the 
peoiilc. A.s])asiashare*d te» the full 
the liiglievst culture of the* day; 
poiMilar gossip gave- her the; crexlit 
of much eJ Pirie'le's's .state'smaii 
shil). \yije*n she* was j)rost*c,ute*d 
for impii'ly, only his jicrsemal 
inllue‘ne(^ procnresl her acepiittal. 
The^ lM*st. intclh'ets of vUluuis, 
inedmling S()crate*.s, se‘e*m tee have*, 
met ill her house*. After the 
(le*ath of lV‘ri<4e‘s .she* was cou- 
ne*ct('fl with Lysiclexs, a de*ma- 
gogue. Bee* Suida.s’s AAfftisia, 
Laiiflor’s Pf'rir/es tnid 
(IKK;), ;iuel Becq de* Fom|uicre*s’s 
A»futAic(h' MUd (1H7.5). ( 2 .) Tlie 
younger, a J’hoeican, the* favour- 
ite* mistiy.ss eif (Jyrus the; younger. 
After his death slu* In'canie; the; 
mistre'ss of his brother Artaxer- 
xe*.s, king f)f Bersi.a, who, whe*n his 
son Darius fe'll in love with her, 
made he*r priestess of a t<*m])le in' 
Kehatana, in which strict celibacy 
was esse*ntial. 

Aspatria and Brayton, tn., 
Oumnru'land. 8 m. n.k. by e. of 
Maryport ; has coal mim*s.^ and 
an agricultural cx)Ilf*ge^ e*stahlished 
in 1874, rebuilt in 1892 'X Pop. 
(1901) 2,885. 
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Aspe 

Aspe* V’allkb r>\ a Ijoautiful 
valley, on the Fr<*neli slojje of the 
Pyrenees, dep. Jksses-Pyr^n^es; 
traversed by th(3 Gave crAsix?, a 
trirreiit 30 in. lonjj, wliich l iw^s on 
the ( -ol de Sompoi t (5,;W0 ft.) and 
flows north to Olorrm. A Ihnnun 
road fTOHsiiiKC tin* Col de Sou»p^>i‘t 
connects this valley with A ration, 
Sjiain. Tlic Vallce, d’Aspe was 
formerly a rcr)ii))li<J under the pro- 
twtion of the iwinces of l»carn. 

Aspect in astronomy refers 
to the relativi* positions of two 

i danets as seen from tlu* earth, 
'^i ve principal aspects were < iri^jin- 
ally rt*e()jrnized, but only two arc 
now inuse-conjimctioiiand ()p])o* 
sition. A phin<‘t is in conjuricti(*n 
when it is stsm in tlie sana* <lircc- 
tion as the sun, and in oj)|)osilion 
when 18 (f away from the sun. 
The asja‘cts ii(»w ohsoh'te were: 
the st‘x tile, a|)plied to tw(» Uslies 
distant flO from each otliei*; the 
(piartih^ or <pjadratc, wlicn tln v 
w(‘R? flu’ apart; and the trine, 
when tlu\v were l‘J<t distant. 

Uiit 

ish tre«‘ fouiul in moist soils, an<l 
known as tlie tremblinif pojdar. 
It Udonj^s to the oixhw Salicacea*. 
.Ev(*n in calm weatlun* tlu‘ h'aves 
tnMnhle in in)war<l currents of air 
which are not stronj^' cnoimh to 
stir the leaves of other tre»'s. The 
jxd-iole of the leaf, at its junction 
with the blade, is flattened at 
riKht. angles to tin* idam^ of tin' 
blade ; th(‘ junction is thus weaker 
than in other leavx's. so that tlie 
faintest breath is enough to nnoe 
it. During the 'I'lnlor periiKl it, 
wood was highly valued for mak- 
ing into arrows. 1'here is an old 
tradition in Scotland that the 
leaves are never at re-it beeauNe 
the cross was inadeof jisim h \\oo<1. 

Asperges, in the Itonian t at ho 
lie Ofnirni, is an anllplioiio taken 
from the Mlnnrn, and sung by 
the choir iHjfore a high inass, dur 
ing which tliepric.st .sprinkles lioI,\ 
water h.y tiieans of a rod railed an 
asjM'rsorium or Aspergillus. 

Aspergillum, a. genus (if bi- 
valve molluscs found in the 
warmer parts of the glolw*. The 
shells are plact'd at the lower end 
of an elongated shelly tiiU'. 'I’liey 
are .sometimes called ‘watering- 
lK.)t shells,’ from the .shape. 

Aspergillus, a gcmiTs of hypiio- 
mycetous fungi. Sei* Mori.n. 

Aspern, vij., I. hk. of DamilH', 
tmirly ()pj)ositc Vi(*ima, Austria, 
on a plain containing also the vil- 
lage of Esslirig, the .scene of a san- 
guinary battle in which Napoleon 
wiis defeated by the Aiistriniis 
under the An’hduke (^/harh'sf Mav 
21 and 22, ]*oo, (llHMt) 1,0(;2. 
Asperula. See Woopui fk. 
Asphalt, or Minkuau IMtcu, is 
a mixture*- of a nivmlMU* of hydro- 
carhops and their derivatives, 
containing oxygen, nitrogen, and 
sulphur, together with more or 
less tnijieral matter or ivsh. That 


of Vnl de Travers*, Trinidad, and 
California i.s among the most im- 
I)ortaiit. A.sphaltsareof two main 
varieties- m A' nHpintftn, in which 
the bituminous matter siiturates 
lijiicstone or sandstone; and noft 
in which it is merely 
mixed with ni<a<* or less earthy 
mattt'r. Hock asphalts arti dark- 
brown or black hard solids, con- 
taining alKMit tut per cent, of min- 
I'lal matter; while s<ift asphalts 
are of a < la rk - brown resinous 
appearaiKv, and contain much 
lc>s ash, do not flow like pitch, 
and onl.\ melt at aUait loti c. 
Rock asphalts are employed 
largely for ])a\ ing, after mixture 
witii soft a.sphalt, pitch, ix'troleum 
ri'sidnc, stoiui du.st, i“te. ; while 
sott asphalts, iM'sides the alM»vi‘ 
apjilicatioii, are used in the pre- 
paration of varnish and japan. 

Asphodel, a fiiant of tlu* ord'r 
liiliai*(*.‘e and thesi'ctioii Antlier- 
ieea*. Kiglit spe<’ics }irc cijlli- 
vated in Kiighsli gai'dens. Medi 
< inally it lias bocn used as a sub 
stifnte for sipiill. 'I'lie a.sphodel, 
being sacred to Proserpim*, was 
jn tlie da.As of the Romans uses! 
in funeral ei'remonies. In tho 
Or///.s.s7 //, Minos sits in jialgiiK'nt. 
in the aspliiMlel nu'adows. 



Asphodel, Roc {Nnrthfrium 
(mi/rfujum), also (-ailed ‘ Lanca- 
shin* 5v.sphfKlel,’ is a small plant 
(»f the oixlc'r Liliaceiu, whose 
hlos.som giv(3s an orange tint^ to 
many |x‘at lx>ga in Britain during 
duly and August. The spcxnfi*^ 
fuiim*. meaning ‘ iKme-breaking.* 
is deriv(*d from the unfounded 
lx*lief that when sheep eat the 
loaves their lx>ncs become fragile. 


AftpbspcUats. 

Asphyxia is commonly U8t*d to 
denote the condition following 
upon totid deprivatittn of oxygen 
for respinition, from whatever 
cauHf*. i)ix)wning, strangling, ir- 
ivspirahle gases, and nuichanical 
olwtruction of any kind to the en- 
trance of oxygen to the lungs, are 
comtnon examples. The (Tcature 
de[)riv(xl of oxygen shows discxun- 
fort in a few s(*conds by Restless- 
ness. In warm-blooded animals 
a few 8<*e,onds more under such 
conditions will bring alxiut exag- 
g( 'rated re.sj >i ra toi y . mo vemen ts, 
(puckly followed by convulsions, 
th(‘ etfoet of poi.'^oiH»d blood (un- 
oxygeiiated, and siitiiratc'd with 
( jirUm dioxide) \ipon tlu* gR.*at 
nerve-eentves. Inw'usihility and 
ecs.sution iif movement now rat)- 
idly .sutaTVi'iic, and d(*ath is fios- 
sible within aliout tliR'c minutes 
from llu' iM'ginning, though the 
time will var.N with tin* stRMigth 
nf the sutf(‘R*r and with the man- 
ner of asi)hy\ifitlon. Kesj)iijitory 
etf(|rtseeus(‘ lw*for(‘ tlu* heart sto])s, 
which it ultimately do(;s in dias- 
tole. lh‘eov(*ry is i!o.<sible whih* 
the lu'urt lM*ats, ami may even he 
lioiied for a little later still, in 
.some eases, if the lieart’s xvork l«* 
madt* easier by hl(M*ding. Siiice 
lioth n*.si)iratory and eardiac 
movements may Im* pn»sent, 
llioiigli nndi'h'cted by th(.i un- 
trained, it is of th(* first irnpor- 
tanee tliat help to tlu* asphyxi- 
ated .should Ik* gi\en atcmei*, and 
all (‘tforts eontimu'd until a fnJly 
eiunpetent jx'rson can taki* the 
ease in hand. The cause of as- 
phyxia must 1 h‘ remov(‘d, fresh 
air must Ik* (‘iisured, aud e?*owd- 
iug around mii.st be guaidcd 
against. If nspiration lias not 
ee.ased, llies** step.s, with the Use 
of smelling salts or da.shing cold 
wa-tiT on the cliest, may be 
(‘nough. But no tiim* shotild be 
]o.st lj(‘foR* iM'oceediTig to artifieial 
respiration. 

Asphyxiants art* substances 
w liicli cause dt'ath by tlu* produc- 
tion of :mphyxia. Kx.'implcs of 
the.s«; arecarlxm dioxide, coal gas, 
earlKwi monoxide, and act'tyleiu*. 
Someiiuujfi a distinction is drawn 
between simple and toxic asphyx- 
iants, the first })eing those as- 
])hyxiaTits wdiich are not in them- 
sf'lv(‘s poisonous, but cauw* death 
l)urely by filling the lungs to tlie 
exelusion of nxspirablc air, Hy- 
drog(‘n aud nitrogen may, be taken 
as examples. Water is the as- 
Tihyxiant in drowning. On the 
other hand, chloroform, chlorine, 
and th(3 fumes of hydrocyanic 
(prussic) acid are toxic asphyxi- 
ants. Artillery shells have sbme- 
times Wn filled with asphyxiants 
and hurled against an enemy; 
but their use was eondeinncd by 
the Hague Peace Conference of 
1890. The Chinese missile known 
as the ‘stink-pot* seems to par- 
take of the same character. 



Aspldkira 

Aspidistrat a Chinese koiuh of 
the order Liliaoete, intrcKiuced 
into Britain in 1822, and now 
much cultivated in houses. Thrt^ 
species arc grown, biijb A, lurida is 
the one comrnonly seen in n>om.s. 
The branching stems are entir(*ly 
underground; they soon till tlu^ 
Ijot with cord-like roots, and send 
up robust leaves, which wlieri 
young appear as lengthened coni- 
cal growths protected by scale- 
leaves. A variety shows creainy 
white streaks or bands running 
lengthwise through the blade, but 
tlic whole leaf liecomes green when 
the soil is onnehf3d. 8inall purple 
flowers apiM^ar in early summer, 
and they should Ini I’einoved^ if 
vigorous foliage is <lesiivd. 'riie 

{ >hint is popularly known us ‘p;u - 
our palm.’ ■ 

Aspidium. Bee Malk Shikld 
Fkhn. 

Aspinwall. Bihj CoiiOX. 
Aspinwali, William 11 . ( 1 H 07 - 
75), a New York merchant^who 
obtained a concession in 185 P to 
(M)Tistruct a railway acn)ss the isth- 
mus of Panama. It was comiileted 
in February 1855, and the eastern 
terminus was nnnnxl afUT him. 

Aspirate ( Lat. ad, ‘ to ^idrarc, 
'to bniathe’), in phoiu'ties, is tho 
strong breatliing of a lettcu’, ap* 

i iroxi mating the guttural sound. 
?\om very early times th(*vt5 ap* 
txmrs to have been a difference of 
opinion as to when and wh(jro the 
aspirate ought to lie used, (.'a* 
tuiUis (A’p. Ixxxiii.) ridicules a 
contemporary bc^enuse h(i said 
■/finsidias’ and ‘/fionios’ instead 
of ‘insidias’and ‘lonios.’ A.sinii- 
lar timdency has lieen notiijed in 
Sanskrit and Ct^cIc. In (Jaelic; 
it is a^ recognized law that a 
euphonic h shall l)o intruded be- 
tween the final vowel of one word 
aivi the initial vowid of another; 
thus, ‘na /t-iasgan’ (tlu^ fisluvs). 
Systfunatie aspiration, in certain 
connections, is indeed a iiotab!** 
characteristic b<jth of (laelic and 
Cymric. Tho habit of ‘drop])ing 
the ’ whcm(according to nuKlia-n 
usage) it ought to ix^ retained 
is pi*evalent in.tho English lowtu* 
class, and this is accompanied by 
tho coutmry habit of prefixing an 
h where it is not wanted. An 
Kngltshman of this class, th<*re- 
fore, will say ‘/tash’ for ‘jisli,’ and 
*Wj’ for hash.’ Nowadays a 
mark of inferior brcM?ding, this 
heterodox practice was onee or- 
thrxlox. In the IStli century ^ ryr, 
ear^ M, and English were written 
heJc, herle, hold, and Heviglishe; 
while in recent times the use of 
‘an’ before many words, such as 
hundred^ habit, and household, 
seems to indicate that the h was 
almost, if not altogether, silent. 
In the English of tho cultivated 
class of to-day there is a tendency 
to restore the aspirtltc in some 
Word.s and to drop it in others. 
See The Aspirate, hy G. Hill (1902), 
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Aspirator, an apparatus used 
to draw air or gases through piiH's 
or other a))|iaratus coiinectt‘d witli 
it. Ill its simplest fnrm it consists 
of a vessel of glass or metni fittiMl 
with inlet and t)Ul let c ocks at the 
to]) and Ixcttom. It is filled with 
water, and, by allowing thc ANsitcr 
tueseaiH3 thnaigh the lowm- tup, 
air or any gas may he, diaw ii 
through th(^ ui^xt tai), and, if 
necessary, through a scries of 
tulk'sor )x)ttlcs. 'Hie tiltc*r -pmuj) 
is another form of aspirator mucli 
used in laboratories. It consists 


of a tulji* with eoiisliiitcMl l)oi<>. 
through which water is ])Ms>i*d 
under jiressure: a small cipening 
in the side of the tube eommuni 
cates W'itli the vissel from wliidi 
air is to W* withdrawn. As the; 
water passes through the <on* 
.stricte<l tulx* it draw’s air in with 
it, and a partial vacuum is soon 
imidueed in the v<*ss(*l. 

The Tiaine ks also given to a sur- 
gieal instrument, intr(Mlueed by 
Dieulafoy in 1869, for removing 
fluids from body cavities, as in 
pleurisy, ascites, abscesses, reten- 


Aspromonte 

tion of uriiu', etc. .V tine Imllow 
n(‘c;dl(;, coi\n*;ct(xl by a rublx*r 
tulx' with a syringe or iKittle 
from whic h tlu' air is partially 
exhausted, is passed through the 
skin; and t)M‘ fluid i.s driven 
luPi the batle by atmosplieric 
l>resf.ure. 

Asplnnd, Koijkut (1782-1845), 
I’nitariiLudiviiu', boniatWieken, 
( 'aml)ridm‘.shiri‘. lb‘W’asforf()rty 
\c:irs miuistm’ of Gravel l*it 
riiape), Hackney, London, and 
fouiulcd ill 181i> the Hackney 
Academy at Durham House, for 


the tniiiiiug of Vuitai'iau minis* 
ti‘is. He was till* editor of the 
Minithh/ which he 

foiiiifled. from IStifl to 1826. and 
of the ( *hrfstitiii lU fonmr (1815 
I*). Scf‘ Mitnnlm by IL HrfX)k 
.Asplaiid (lK'')(t). 

Asplenium. Sim* }Si*lken\vort 
Fkkv. 

A.spromonte, a woixicd moun- 
lainou.s dist. in the extreme south 
of Italy, rising aliove the Strait of 
Mi’ssina to 6.425 ft. in Mt. Mon- 
talto. Here Garilialdi was wound- 
ed and taken prisoner (1862). 



Thf It'iffhf l/ini, Hrrht rf H^nrij 
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Asquith, The Kight Hon. 
HkhuKKT Henhy (1852), lawyer 
and HtiiteMmaii, was l)orii at Mor- 
loy, Yorkshire. Ho was eduoated 
at the City of London SoIkk)! and 
lialliol ColloKo, Oxford, whoitj ho 
carried off the Craven Scholarship. 
Called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1870, his nwirk(;d loyal ability 
rapidly brought him into pronu- 
jience (notably duriny tlu; l*ar- 
nell Commission), and he was aj)- 
jpointed a ti.c. in 1800. Of strong 
Lil)eral proclivities, Air. .As(iuitli 
was !neinb(*r for Kast Fife in 188<>, 
1802, 1805, and ayain in IIMK), and 
ttKtkain’omineiit part intlii* Home 
Rule debates. In 1802 lu‘ move<l 
the amendinejit t»» the Oiu'en's 
Six*(‘ch whicli resulted in the fall 
of the Salisbury yoyernmont of 
that (iat(‘ : and duriny tlie sia*- 
eetfliny (iladstoiie Kosc‘lK*ry min- 
istry of 1802 5, he held t he ol^<‘(‘ of 
Home Seen ‘tar.\. In 1800 he in- 
trpduce<l an Kmployers’ Liability 
Rill, which passed tlu* ( ■oinmons, 
but was subsequently abandoned, 
as thii liords refused to yl ve way on 
Lord Dudh^v’s amendm{*nt. The 
ta(!t and judymeiit displayed by 
Mr. Ascpiith in eoniu'ction witli 
the laliour disput(‘s of 1800 and the 
London cab striker of 1801 have* 
everywhere Ik ' en reeoynizc'd. In 
1804 also his name was pre-c'iui- 
nentlv' assoc iat(‘d with tlie iiill 
for the disestablishnnmt of tin* 
Cluirch of Wales, M'hieh, how(*ver, 
was ultimately n*.i«M*ted. 

Prior to the liostilities in South 
Africa Mr. As(|nith dissoeiabsl 
himself from tin* anti->\ar s<‘(5tion 
of his party, and in a siM*('eh at the 
Reform Club in lOnl, while sup- 
])ortiny tin* vote of eoriti(l<*ne(* 
in Sir H. (.^unplK'll-Ranin*rman, 
claimed for himself and otln*rs full 
lilierty of action on South Afri(*an 
fpiestiuns witlnmt nieurriny tlie 
imputation of party disloyalty. 1 ii 
1002 he lK*eam(* vice-president of 
the Lilwiral Leayue. l.)uriny 1000 
he wai one of the most etfeetive 
LiUwal speakers in op^Kwition to 
the Kducation Rill and in d(*min- 
ciution of the conduct of the war 
iiH revealed by the War C(»mmis- 
sion re|K>rt. He is ymierally re- 
<*oyuized as the leading protag- 
onist of free trade in opposition 
to Mr. ChamiKU’Iain’a fiscal ixilicy. 
He was made hon. D.r.L. of Ox- 
ford in lOoi. 

Ass, a name given to a group of 
stM*cies of the genus Kquus, includ- 
ing tlie domestic as.s (A\ naimis). 
proUibly identical witli the wjld 
ass of Africa and tlie Asiatic wild 
as.ses, whi(4i Ht*^!! to U'long to one 
sp(H.*iea, A’, hrmtonm. Fnmi tlie 
h<«*se the ass diflfei*a in its long 
ears, the absence of long hairs at 
the base of the tail, and of callosi- 
ties on the inner aide of the hind 
leg above the hock, in the erect 
mane, and the well-marked dorsal 
stripe. There is also a stripe 
•cross the shoulders, and the 


limbs are often banded. The do- 
mestic ass of N. Kuroixj cannot 
lx* regarded as i-epi'esentative of 
the asvSf's in g«*neral, for it has 
markedly degmierated owing to 
the ahs€»nce of .sidectivci hreixling 
and of careful nurture. WJit're, 
as in many parts of the Fast, 
the ass is tivatt'd as the horse is 
treated, it pibvcs itst*lf little in- 
ferior to the latter as ri'gards tht* 
valiu*d <puilith*s, and has tlu* yn*ut 


desert animal, and .seems to re- 
semble the domestic asw in its 
mental charac?teristics as well as 
in appearance. From time im- 
memorial the ass and the horw* 
have been crossed together, tJie' 
liyhrid offspring being known as 
mules or liinnics, according as the 
male parent is an a.ss or a horse. 

Assab, bay and tn. on Red Sea, 
Kritn'a, Africa, 40 m. n.w. of Str. 
ot I lali-i'l-Alandel). Jt is one of 



Wild A^scs, 

1. Kiaiitf or kulan of TUiet, 2. A»>yftiiiniaTi .'J. Onager. 


iid vantages of Ixdng les.s liable to 
disease*, and much less particular 
as to di<*t. Of the Asiatic wn'ld 
asses there are three varieties - 
the kiany (kulan), the onager, and 
the Syrian wild ass. The first 
is very' horselike in appearance, 
and exceedingly swift in move- 
ment ; it roams over the Tibetan 
plateau in troop®, and is verjr 
warv. Its flesh is eaten by tbe 
Mohammedans of K. Turkestan. 
The Abyssinian wild ass is a 


the l:)est riorts of the colony, and 
is strongly fortified. Pop. 5,000. 

Assai Palm [Entente deracea), 
a tree of tropical America, much 
cultivated for its pulpy fruit, 
asmi, fnim w^hich a beverage and 
a fo(xl are prepared. 

Assat, or Asal large salt lake 
in volcanic basin of Adel, E. 
Africa. 25 m. 8.w. of Tajurra, on 
Red Sea. The surrounding in- 
crustations of salt supply an ac- 
tive quravan trade. 



Aisaiii 4$S AssaMiiKB' 

Assam, prov., British India, of some prominent fierson from (rarfield, U.S.A.,by(jJuiteau..hily 

lies at the n.k. angle of the pen- fanatical or inditical or religious I*- Sept. VJ, 1881; Lord Krederick 

insula of Hindustan. Bounded motives. The following is a list Cavendisli and Mr. Burke*, JVlaytt, 

on the N. by Bhutan and Til Hit, it of the most famous assassina- 188- ; President Carnot, France, 

narrows at the s. extremity, and tions: -Julius Cjesjir, Mar. 1.^ 14 by Casorio Umrehist), .Fuiie 24, 

is bordered by Bengal on the s.w,, b.o.; Thomas k Bocket, Dec. 21), ll^M; Stefan Stambulov, Bulgarian 

and by Burma on the s.k. The 1170 a.d. ; Alln^rt i., emiK-Tor of stHtesnian, duly 15, 1805; Empress 

total ai’ea is estimated at 45,400 Germany, May 1, 1I^»8; James r. Fli/alx'th of Austria, byLuceliini 

8Q. m., of which over 41,<XKlsq. in. (Scotland), Feb. 21, Hd? ; Ales- Sept. 10, 18118; King 

is British territory. Mountain sandro <lo Mwlici, ,Jaii. 5, lixiT ; Ihimhert of I taly, by Bresci (rm- 

rangas mark its boundaries, and Caidinal Beaton, May 21), 151IJ; (ifrhi.st), .July 28, imi); President 

numerous hills art*, spmid over the David Hizzio, Mar. 1), 1500; liord Mlvinley, tl.S.A., by Czolgosz 

province. The Bralnnaputra trav- llarnley, Feb. 10, l.‘)07 ; .lames, [ttnurrhiitt), Sej>t. 0, IIJOJ ; Au^x- 

erses Assam froin E. to w., then Earl of Murray, Uegent of .S<;ot- auder i. and Dragu, king ;aid 

8. The country is subject to vol- land, dan. 2d, 1570; William of (picen of tServia, dune 11, 11)03; 

canic disturbancas, and the dis- Orange, duly 10, 1.58^1; Henry iii. (Irand-DuUe Sergius, unchi of the 

astrous earthquakes of 1801), 1875, of France, by Jac(pies Clement, Czar, Feb. 17, IDOTx 

and 1897 are otxhjIis in its his- Aug. 2, l.)89; Henry iv. of France, Assassins, a powerful fanatical 
tory. In the Rliasi and daintia by Uavaillac, May 14, 1010; Vil- seel \n liich sinang from the secret 

Hills are large lime,stone (jnar- Hers, Duke of Huekingham, by order Isinadis and flourished in 

ries, and coal and ijeti*oleum are Lieut. Felton, Aug. 23, 1028 ; Persia and rSyria from tlic 11th 

found in Lakhimour; traci\s of 
coal and tin in other parts. An 
extremely fertile soil yields abun- 
dance of tea, rice, and mustai'd- 
seed. The people are of Siam- 
ese stock. Tea— the great com- 
mercial industry— is workcxl with 
European capital, under Euro- 
pean supervision. The first ex- 
IXiriment was made by govern- 
ment in 1835. In 1840 the Assam 
Tea Company took over tiie jilan- 
tations; speculation and bubble 
companies led, in 1800, to a finan- 
cial crisis ; but since 1809 the trade 
has pix)spered. In addition to a 
large river- ixjrne traffic on the 
Brahmaputra, the Assam-Bengal 
Uy. enters the province at Man- 
tola, alx)ut the centre of the s.w. 
lK)raer, and stretches to Dibru- 
garh, at its n.e. angle. Good coal 
is mined near Dibrugarh, a |x^rt 
on the Brahmaputra. Manipur 
is the only feudatory state of any 
iniTHjrtauce. Nearly half the in- 
habitants profeas the Hindu faith, 
about one-f(»urtb are Mohamme- 
dans, and the liill tribes, about 
one-.sixth of the population, are 
animistic. Tradition fx>iiits to the 
existence of a Hindu kingdom in 
Assam antt?rior to its invasion by 
MohanimcdanH fwm the west, and 
subsequently by Ahams and Bur- 
mese from the oast. The districts 
of Sylhet and Goalpara were Wallenstein, by Butler, TiCslie, to tin* I3th confury. ft w'as 

granted to the East India Com- and Gordon, Feo. 25, IfiJH; An h- fouiulctl l)V Ifassnn-ilm-Sabfjah, a 

panyinl705. In 1824 the first Bur- bishop Sharp, May 3, 1079; Gus- Shiite of Khorassan, who scize(l, 

mese war led to the occupation of tavus iii. of Sweden, Mar. 10, in lUlH), the fortress of Alaiuut in 

thesouthern portion of thecountry 1792; Marat, hy Ch.arlottc. ( \>r- Persia, where he est.'ihlished his 

by the British, and two years later day, July 13, 1793; General Kl^- so< iety, eoiiMsting of a suprenH* 

it w'as coded to the crown. Cacdiar Ixjr, June 14, 180)); Czar Paul, ruler, the Sheikh el .JcIh*!, or 

lapsed to thq British in 18.30, on Mar. 24, 1801; Selim iir„ Sultan ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ of 

the death of its ruler, and in 1835 of Turkey, June 1808; Sixmeer Kuroiwan historians, Iwsides three 

ilagrant misrule led to the anne^xa- Perceval, English premier, by grandpri()rH,priors, nito oraH- 

t ion of Upper Assam. Assam was Belliiigham, 5fay 11, 1812; Kotze- s<K iates, and the /eJam the a.s- 

includedinBengal until 1874, when buc, German dramatist, Mar. 23, sassinsproper, who, when. selcctwl 

itwasc*onstitut<^ a aepamteprov- 1819; Abraham Linocjln, by B<K)th, for the eoimnission of a murder, 

inco. Remains at Gauhati, and Apr. 14 15, 18G5; Milosh, prince wei^first in t<)xioated with /task 

ruins scattered over the valley of of Servia, June 10, 1868; Mar- (hemp), the origin of the name 

tlie Brahmaputra, are of historic .shal Prim, Spain, Due. 28, 1870; assassin, fiom hanhiahm (hemp- 

and archaeological interest. Pop. Georges Darnoy, archbishop of eaters). This society soon made 

(1901)6,126,343. Paris, May 24, 1871; Earl of its power felt, and the reign of 

Aissandune. See Ashdown. Mayo, viceroy of India, Feb. 8, its rulers, during and after Has- 

Assassination, a term some- 1872; Ahdul-Aziz. Sultan of Tur* .san s death in 1124, was mifrked by 

times applied to any murder, but key, June 4. 1876; Czar Alexan- a long series of assassinations of 

usually restricted to the killing der ii., Mar. 13* 1881; President famous men. The last of their 
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rulers was Rukhn etl-Din, who 
murdered his father. Mohammed 
in,» in 1255. In 12(jb their power 
in rersia was completely broken 
by the MonKols under Hulaku, 
12,000 of the AsfwiHsins l^ing mas- 
sacred. A Syrian .^^tion, which 
had asserted its iM»litical indeixjii- 
dence in IIGO. was subjugated by 
the MarneluK Sultan Biljars in 
1270-.‘i. The crusading chiefs 
Raymond of Triiioli and Conrad 
of Montserrat [x)tli fell under 
their daif^ers. Certain anah^^ics 
of their doctrine still exist among 
th(‘ Druses and the small Syrian 
race Ansarii. See Von llammer- 
Purgstall, (/eichichte der Auma- 
(li^lH); P* WaliJole, Tke 
Aiimyrn, or Ass(m'itm (1851); 
(liiyard, Fraymnits relntifu d ia 
Doctrim des (1874), and 

U 71 iimnd Maltrc dcs AumHAinti 
an Tciaps df. SaMiti. (1877). 

Assault, an offt;r of iM*rsonal vio- 
lences toaiiother. Thus, to threaten 
to strike a person within striking 
dj.stancc, or to shako one’s fist in 
his face, or to present a gun at 
him when within range, to iiiill a 
r(»sette off his coat, or to incite a 
dog to attack liim, or to atteinjit 
t(» kiss a woman, or to do any 
a(‘t accompJinied by circunistances 
which denote Inith intention and 
aliility at the time to molest or 
do violciu^e to tlu^ fHTSon, is an 
assault. If a blow is struck or 
violence actually used, it is a 
battery ; but the woixl assiuilt is 
fnspiently used in the sense of a 
l>att('ry. Verbal abuse does not 
amount to an assault. A jierson 
actually struck is justified in strik- 
ing back in self -defence’, Init not 
in revenge. His rotaliution must, 
therefeu’e, not Ik* greater than is 
necr^ry to jiut an end to the 
assuiilt. A person ^^saulted may 
eitlier lu'ing an action for «lam- 
.•ige.s, or prosecute the assailant 
criminally, or both. For the pur- 
jioses of criminal proc«x*dings, as- 
saults may lx* divided into (1) 
comimm u^mults, and (2) aggra- 
vat(*d a.ssau]ts. A <!ommou as- 
.«ault is ))iinishable, on summary 
conviction, by a fine of €5, or 
two months’ impri.sonment; but 
if the cjus(* g(H*s for trial, the pun- 
isinue.nt m.ay D* one year’s im- 
prisonment. If an aggravated 
.'tssault is (*ommitt<‘d on a bjy 
under fourteen, or on a woman, it 
is punishable, on summary con- 
viction, by a fine of i*2b, or six 
months’ impristuiment. An as- 
sault on a tK)li(!e constable in the 
ex(‘c;uti(m of his duty may also bt? 
similarly puni.shod. Thei'e are a 
largo numlxir of offences, princi- 
pally statutory, which are pun- 
ishable upon indictment with 
various terms of imprisonment or 
penal servitude, and which are 
all forms of a^ravated assault. 
Such are aaSaulta causing actual 
bodily harm; indecent assaults; 
malicious wounding; wounding 


or shooting at a person with in- 
tent to maim, disfigure, or dis- 
able, or to resist appreliension ; 
assaulte with intent to rob, or to 
commit any felony; attempting 
to cliuke, suffocate, or strangle, or 
to rendiir any person insi'psible, 
with intent to epiiiniit an indict- 
able offence; ix>i.Hoiiing so as to 
endanger life, or with intent to 
in jim; ; using or simding explo- 
sivp.s with intent to injure; as- 
saulting clergy mc*n in perform- 
ance of their offiee, or gamekeepers 
pi*otc*c*tiiig game ; assaults within 
royal palaces or in the High Court 
of J ustice. 

The common law of Scotland 
with regard to assault is very sim- 
ilar to the law Kiiglaiid. Th(? 
remedy is Imth civil and criminal, 
and assaults are regardisl as ag- 
gnivated (1) by tlie intent, as to 
kill, to rob, to ravish, or to resume 
prisonevs ; (2) by the iikkIo, as by 
using firearms, stalibing, cutting, 
or throwing acids; (.*1) by the ex- 
tent of the injury ; (1) by the 
jilace, as tin* jiresencc of the sov(‘- 
rcign, or in a court of justic<*; (.5) 
by the quality of the* iH*rsons as- 
saulted, as ])areiits or young chil- 
dren. H<*(* Ruasell, On Or i men 
(Ifit.h od. 18116) ; ^laidonald’s i ^rim. 
Law qf Scotland (.‘h;d ed. 181I4). 

Assay eiAftdi), vil., Haidarabal 
(Deccan), India, 46 in. n.k. (>f 
Aurungabtwl. Here tin* llritish 
under Wellesley d(*feated the 
Mahrattas (Hept. 2Ik 18(tt). 

A.s.saying. This term, fornu*rly 
rcstri(^ted to the (’stimatinii of a 
metal in its 01*0 or alloy, is now 
often used as synonymous with 
analysis; but it is better to con- 
tiiu; it to the determination of cer- 
tain constituents of a su})stancc, 
particularly in the ‘dry* way, ami 
to resen’O the word ‘analysis’ for 
tll(^ estimation of every eonstitu- 
eiit of a Ixxly. Assaying is ‘ wet ’ 
or ‘dry’ according as to whether 
the oix^ration is earnnl out in 
solution or by the action of fire. 
The first pruceas in either method 
is the s(‘lecti(»u of a typical sample, 
on which much of the value of the 
examination depends. T )r.v assays 
are carriinl out in muffle furnaces, 
ill which the sulxstance is heated 
in a small finx’Lay oven, or in 
wind furnacxxs, where tht^ ^•ombus- 
tion is urged by blast i>r draught. 
The actions vary much in iiar- 
ticular cases, of which the follow- 
ing art) cjxamplesi. 

Copper.— Take a yellow on*, for 
example. Twenty-five gnimimxs 
of ore, 20 grammes of borax, 20 
grammes of glass, 25 grammes eacli 
of lime and fluor-smr, and 6 
grammes of nitre. The first fu- 
sion will prcxiucti regulus and slag. 
Theregulusiscru.sb^ fine, roasted 
sweet and fused with 4 grammes 
of sodium carbonate, «5 grammes of 
tartar, and 3 grammes of borax. 
The slag is cleaned by fusing with 
2 gramme^ each of sodium carbon- 


ate and tartar and half a gramme 
of carbon. The copper is refined 
by heatin^if in a cructole till bright, 
then adding fi grammes of refin- 
ing flux. In two minutes the oon- 
temts are poured into a mould, 
the slaf( cleaned, and all the oop- 
ix^r weighed. 

Lnid— (ialena is generally fused 
in an inm crucible which gives the 
lead direct ; but fluxes are often 
ncceasary, and a clay pot may be 
ustxl— ore, 25 grammes; sodium 
carlxinato, 25 grammes; tartar, 3 
grammes. After breaking off the 
slag the metal is weighed and the 
jxu'contage calculated. 

Silver. -A\.) Bullion, coin, and 
plate. By the cupcdlation method 
three -(piarters of a gramme is 
wrapp(*d in 10 grammes of lead, 
and heatiHl in a cupel in the niol- 
t(*n stab* in a muffle until the liose 
metals are oxidized and ah^rlied 
into the cuixd. The silver is then 
detaehc^l, cleaiK'd, and weiglied. 
(2. ) Ores and compounds. Twelve 
grammes of ore, 30 grammas of red 
learl, 2 grammes of charcoal, 18 
graninu*s eiuih of stxliuiii carlxin- 
ut(‘ and Ixirax. The mixture is 
fused in a clay crucible until all ac- 
tion (teases. If sulphides are pres- 
ent, a little iron must be iwided. 
Tlie contents are poured into a 
mould, crH)lc‘d, the ](*ad detached 
from the slag and cupelled. 

Bullion assay ia the same 
as for silver. Ore assay is also 
mnch the same ns in the silver-ore 
ass.ay, but much larger quantities 
an* used r/:. 60 grammes of ore, 
SO gramim'K of sodium carlxmate, 
.30 gramm(*s of red lead, and 2 
gramm(*s of (mrbon. Fuse as for 
silver assay. Cupel the button of 
lead and W(*iyfh the gold. If much 
base metal is ])ivstmt, it inust Ixi 
l)artly remov(*d liy scorification, 
and tlK*n tlie nmiaining lead cu- 
pitllod. If silver is pwjwmt, the 
alloy must Ix^ so pnmortionM os 
to contain two ana a half times as 
much silver as gold. By digesting 
in nitric acid the sil verisdissol vm, 
tlie g(jld remains unaltered, ana 
after ignition may Ije weight. 

Tm.— Take 60 grammes of tin- 
stone, mix with excess of anthra- 
cite, and reduce in a plumlmgo 
crucible. After iKuiring off the 
tin the rc'siduo is ground , fine, the 
excess of carbon washi^ away, and 
th«; n^sidue fused with a little 
sodium carlx>nRte to collect the 
I'omaining tin. Dr the ore may 
Ix^ reducfS in a clay pot with five 
times its weight of cominon ix>tas- 
siuni cyanide and a little char- 
cxial. 

Anfmonp.— Sulphide of anti- 
mony is reduced by iron, like 
galena, or it may be reduce by 
fusing with an excess of common 
potassium cyanide. Loss by vola- 
tilisation introduces an error, and 
must be allowed for. 

ilfrrcf/.m— The chief ore is cin- 
nabar (HgS). It is assayed by 
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distillation in a irlass tube. Three 
to five aramniGS ivre well mixed 
with excess of lime, and heated 
with bunsen burners until all the 
mercury is redut^ed. It collects 
in the c(>ol end of the tube. The 
residue is washed, to extract the 
small entangled globules. After 
drying the metal is wcighcKl. 

The ores of metals other than 
the above aro best determined by 
wet methcxls, as follows - 

/ron.— The estimation of iron 
in ores is goncrallv effected hy a 
volumetric method, and in alloys 
by a gravimetric inetluxi. There 
are two chief volumetric methods 
— viz. the ‘bichromate’ and this 
‘ pennanganate ’ meth(xis. (1. ) In 
the bichromate method, which is 
m<xst used, a standard solution is 
made to contain about 8 gnumnes 
of the salt per litre ; 0*25 graiiiine 
of pure iron is then dissolvexl in 
hyurochlorio acid, and wlieii this 
is colourless, the atan<lai'd solutitm 
is run in from a l>u^t•tt^^^ until the 
ferrous salt is just oxidized to the 
ferriti condition. To determine 
this point an indicator is used, 
wliioh consists of about 1 gramme 
of potassium ferri<\vaiiiclc in ItM) 
c.c. of water. When a drop of this 
solution just ceases to lx* coloiin.‘d 
blue b.y the iron solution, the <)xi' 
dation is complete. Hy observing 
how many cubic centimetr(‘sof the 
standaiTl solution have been run 
off, its value i^r c.c. is obtained. 
To estimate iron in ores, tht\v 
must lie crushed very fine, and 
about h gramme to 1 gramme dis- 
Mol ved in HCL As the ore is prob- 
ably in the state of the higher 
oxide, it must lie reduced to the 
ferrous state hy moans of zinc or 
sodium sulphite. Th<» standard 
solution is tun in lis before, aii<l 
tb(* nuinlKT of cubic centimetres 
required gives the anmunt of iron 
pres€‘iit. In alloys, iron is usu- 
ally pn^cipitated from solution as 
hydrated oxide by means of am- 
monia, if inaiiganese, chromium, 
and aluminium are absent. The 
precipitate is waslicd, dried, ig- 
nited. and weightHi a.s from 

which the percentage of iron is 
wimputed. 

(2.) The ))ermanganate metlaMl 
is as follows : -A solution of js»tas- 
.sium )x>nnanganate has a purph> 
colour, which is discharged as long 
as any ferrous salt nmiains un- 
oxidizfMi : but immediately it is 
all oxidized a single drop of the 
permanganate will give a rose tint 
to the solution. A standard .solu- 
tiem of the pqnnanganate is made 
ara standardized by a known 
weight of pure iron dissolved in 
HaSOi Iipn in ores, etc., is 
dis^Ived aa before, decolourized 
^ zinc or sodinm sulphite, and 
Nie iron estimated from the solu- 
jfcion required for complete oxida- 
tion. 

Copj^r may be estimated (1) by 
potaaainm cyanide in ores and 
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slags fn^e from manganese, nickel, 
cobalt, silver, mercur>% and zinc*. 
The reaction is ba^xl on the fact 
that when potaasium cyanidi* is 
adihxl to a copper solution which 
has lieen rendertjd blue by ammo- 
nia it gradually lo8(« its colour. 
Hy as(*ertaining the anK)imt of 
standanl solution r<xiuin*d to 
decolourize a known weight of 
copiKjr in solution, the value of 
each cubi<! centimetre of the 
staiidanl solution i.s found. A 
standaixl solution may Im? made 
to e»mtaiii <10 grammes of ]M)tas- 
sium cyanide jier litre of water. 
The puro eop|»er for standanliz 
ing IS disH(»lvtHl in a measured 
quantity of nitric aei<l, and when 
cold the solution is just riuwli* l)!u«‘ 
by the a<l(|ition of aininonia. < )res 
may Ikj dige.st(‘d with JlCl and a 
little nitric a<‘id ad<led. Wheiubs 
solvcxl, coohvl, and the reephsite 
ammonia jwhhxl, the* .stainlanl so- 
lution is run in, and the copper 
estimated. Sulphur ores art^ first 
moisteniHl with sulphuric acid, 
then digested with strong nitric 
a<nd for an Inmr. If much iron is 
imwtmt, it may lx‘ precipitated 
with ammonia and filter<‘<l off. 
If this precipitate is rediss<»lv'‘d, 
the iron may lx* e.stimat(xl by 
] lotassi u m bicli roii la te. 

(2.) (/olorationnu'tlKxl. f^jppiM- 
in slags and pr<Klu(.*t.s may Im‘ ap- 
proximately estimated by ecmipar- 
iiig the colour prodiu-ed in the 
solution of |x>tas.siiimferroeyanide 
or hydrogen sulphide as e( anpju’ed 
with a .serii'H of copper solutiims 
of known strength. 

(li.) The sodium thiosiiljihate 
metluKl is valuable f<ir alloys in 
which lead and iron are not ])n*.s- 
ent in large <|uanti ties. The pro 
cess is ba.se<l on tlie reaction In*' 
twixm i(Kline and thiosulphuri<* 
a<;id, and the e^)in])h‘tion is de^ 
termiiUHl by the bleaebing etfect 
that is priKlue^xl uixai a .solution 
of at-andi adihxl during the ex- 
IHU'iment. A stamlanl s»»luti(>n 
may contain 40 grannnes of pure 
crystallized thio.suli>hat<' ])cr litre. 
Pure eop|x*r is <lis.si>lve<l in dilute 
nitric luid, .‘I oz. <»f water lx*ing 
add(xl, neutral iz<xl with .sixlium 
carlxmate, aex*tic acid lx*ing adde<l 
in .slight extx^as, then crystals of 
potiiHsium iodide. The standard 
solution is run in until tlie so 
lutioii is yellow, aUait 'A c.c. of 
starch solution an* intnxiuceil, and 
the staiidanl solution a<l(h*d drop 
by drop until the liquid is com- 
pletely blea<*h<Hl. The solution 
Ixdng standanliztxl, ores and eop- 
I)or alloys may lx* fli.ss<jlved and 
the cop|X*r estimated as alxive. 

(4.) Klectrolytic rnethcxl. (^)p- 
IKjr in (xmimcrcial ores and in 
alkiy.s may Ixi very tw!curat(*l.v 
determined by dissolving half a 
gramme in alxiiit 3 c.c. of nitric 
acid, evaporating partly to dry- 
ness, then adding 1 c.c. sulphunc 
acid, and diluting with water to 
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200 e.c. in a bi;aker in which are 
placixi a platinum ^ exme and a 
spiral of platinum wire. The cone 
is (■onnected wdth the zinc and the 
spiral with the carlxin of a bunsen 
e(*ll. Hy weighing the cone Ije- 
fon* and after the exixwiment the 
amount of copjx'r is obtained. 

IjHuL Hy tlu‘ wi^t niethcxi, lead 
is generally de(t*rmim*d hy pri'- 
eipltation as sulphate. In ores 
th(‘ dry metliod is suffieiently 
ae(‘urat<‘. In alloys, about one 
grainme is dj.^solvisl in dilute 
nitric acid ; and if the solution 
is (‘lear, <lilutc sulijburie acid is 
addixl, tlu‘ii twicf* its volume of 
alrohol, and tla* solution allowed 
to stand sev(‘ral hours. 'I’he l*bft 04 
is thou lilter(;d off, washixl with al- 
<‘olu»l, dried, ignit(‘d, aiid weight'd. 
Tlie precipitate contains 0*<»S^ of 
its weigh! of’ lead. 

Sihrr. -/riie ordinary volumet- 
ritt as.say is bnseil on tlic affinity 
of silver for rhlorine, by whieb an 
insoluble chloride is pnx'ipiiattxl 
((iay-Liissnc mi'thotl). (1.) Stand- 
ard solution. I’lin* Nii(M is dis- 
solved in water in suffieit'iit (|iuin- 
tity to pn'cipitate «me gramna* of 
silver i.r. 0Td2 gramme of sidt 
is dissolved in TitHl c.c. water. 
A solution is also made to con- 
tain one-tenth of the above; one 
grainme ()f silviT is dissol\<*d in 
nitric aci<l and diluted to one lit n*, 
so that eaeli eubie eeiitimetre eoil- 
tainsO’dUl gramme of silvei’. After 
tesjing the standard by a known 
weight of pure silver, it may tln;n 
lx* ns(‘d hir estimating silv<‘r in 
alloys. One-lialf to three (piarti'r 
grainme of alloy is dissolved in 
nitric a<‘id. dilut(*<l, Tit) (*.(*. of the 
strongtT solution run in, and the 
liquid well shaken ; whi'ii the solu- 
tii»n is praeti(‘ally i*h‘ar, add the 
weak solution until the silver just 
eeiuscs to yield a precipitate. 'Phe 
amounts of strong and vyejik 
solutions added, having definite 
values, iialicate the anioimt c»f 
silver in the alloy. 

(2.) V'tilhanl metlKxl. Silver 
may lx* volmiietrieally estimated 
bv means of a standard solution 
of potassium swlphoe.yanidi*, using 
iron alum as an indicator 
und M i n.Jnu IHSiq. Kiiorr 
reconimeiids a normal solution of 
common salt and a dc<'i normal 
solution of sulphoeyanidc, which 
obviates tlie ted ions shaking of the 
(hiy-Hussiw! mctiKxl. 

Tin. Tinstone is deeoiiqxiHi'il 
by fusing W'ith four t inu'sits weiglit 
«if ix>ta.ssium fluoride. The fluor- 
ine is then (*x|M‘ll<*d w itli sulphuric- 
acid. On diluting witli wuit<*r, 
filtering, and Ixiiling, the tin i.s 
prociiiitated as hyilrated oxide. 

Tin oxide irmy fusixl with 
eight times its nulk of stxlium 
hydrate dissolved in hot water, 
and th<^ tin prcicifiitatcd by 
fomiing the sulphide, which may 
1 x 3 roasted to oxide and estimated 
as SnOj. 
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(1.) By a stariflant solu- 
tion of sodium sulphido. 'When 
a zinc solution cuntahiiiiK oxide 
t f inm Inva lx*cn made alkaline 
with ammonia and the standard 
solution run in, the zinc is first 
precipitated Jis a white sulphide, 
then the ii-on, which is reeojfniz(*(i 
hy the dark colour. (2.) By a 
standard solution of potassium 
hiehromiite. When ziiu! sulphid(^ 
is mixed with ferric chloride and 
hydr(K‘hIoric acid, the iron is 
c*onverted into th(» ferrous state*. 
The amount of FeCl ‘2 may then 
b(* estimated hy the hichroinatii 
nu»thod. 

Ant imon If. - ’Vhi^ metal in stih- 
nit(; (S1 mS;{) may Ik* estimated hy 
means <jf ji^allie acid (Crookes’s 
MHhinU., u. 400). ’Hie tire 
is heated with llCl until sulphu- 
ivttetl hytlroxen « east's to Ik* ex- 
ptdhnl. Tin* residue is filtered 
off, and tin* solution coin *<*111 rated 
hy evaporati(»n, (rallic ac-id solu- 
tion is then athled, and the jirc- 
cipitate, after settlinjf, is collected 
on a wei^rhed i)aiH‘r, dri(»tl at 100’ 

and weiifhed. Tlio dry preci])i- 
tat«* contalnir'40‘8r) per oi'iit. of 
antimony. 

Sn/fihur. (1.) Pyrites, purple 
on*, etc. Three Krjnnmes are tli- 
j^ested ftir an Inmr in three parts 
nitric to one part hydroeldori(^ 
acid, then H(.U added unt il nitrous 
fumes are exjielled, evaporated to 
dryness, r(*dis.^)lved in H(/l and 
wat«*r, and harium chloride adde<l. 
'riie nreeipitat(‘ f<»rmed is BaSO^, 
which is washed, <lri<‘d, ii^n!t<*d, 
.and wi'ixhed, and the suljihur 
computed. (2.) Kstimathm ol sul- 
phur in coal. Mix one ;rramnu* of 
(sial with one ^riimme M^d) and 
half axraimnc Nhv/’O.i, and ignite 
over a spirit lainp: hoil with 
hromine water, digest with HCl, 
filter, and add harium chloride to 
the filtrate to nr(*cipitate BaS 04 . 

Si‘e Oookes\s Sc/rd Methods of 
Chemiod Annhjsis (3rd ed. 1894) ; 
Huth.m’K Volumeirie Analysis 
(8th e(l. IIHKJ); Ilhead ami Sex- 
ton’s A ssn ijiny ntui MdnU u ryi- 
cal A nulf/si.s ( 11K)2) ; 1 liorns’s Prac- 
tical Metidhinjy ami Assayiny 
(1888); Aaron’s A Practical 
Treatise on Testiny and Workiny 
Silrer (>re.H { 1870) ; Berinjrer’s Text- 
honk of Assay iny (1902). 

As.segah the Zulu siiear, of 
which tneiv are two variotie.s - 
the lonsf javelin, or throwiiij?- 
spe,ar ; and the shorter ‘stahhinj? ’ 
aaaojrai, for use at close quarters. 

Assemani, .TosRPHSiMO!i(1687 
17 (^), Orientalist; Ixirn at Tripoli 
in Syria, but studied in Rome. 
In 1715 he was sent to the Levant 
to collect Oriental mss. for the 
Vatican Library, of which he was 
appointed keeper. He wrote Bib- 
liotheca Oriental is Clementino- 
Vaticana ( 1719 - 28 ), Opera Ephra- 
emi Syri ( 17 ; 12 -^ 16 ). etc. 

Assembly. See Gexeral As- 

sembly. 
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Assembly, National. See 
France- History, 

Assembly, Unlawfiil, an as- 
sembly of three or more jx^rsons 
with intent to commit a enme, or 
with intent to carry out in com- 
mon any purpose, lawful or un- 
lawful, which IS likely to lead to a 
breach of the ismco. An unlaw- 
ful lusscmhly may 1x5 disperwid by 
force*, and all parties to it are 
Kuilty of a common law misdo- 
nieanour punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. See Riot, Prize 
Fuji IT. 

Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster. Sc'c Westminster. 

Assen, tn., cap. of prov. Dren- 
the, Netherland}^ 16 m. by rail a. 
of Groningen. Pop. (1899) 11,191. 

Asscr, John (d. 999?), bishori 
of Shcrlxirm*, was reiider to King 
Alfred from alxmt 885. He is 
author of Jk Rebus destis AHfredi 
Mayni, fii-st published in 15)72. 
Best (Hlition by Wise (1722). 

Assessment. Stx) Rating, 
Valuation List. 

Assessors an* exiM*rts wdio sit 
with and assist a judge in matters 
nxpiiring spficial technical know- 
h'dge, but they have no part in 
the judgment. By s. 56 of the 
Judicature Act, 1873, th<*y may be 
employed iu all eases in the High 
Gourt. By s. 14 of the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Ai4., 1876, the aroh- 
bisliopH and hi.shops m.ay Ik? ap- 
pointwl assessors to the Judicial 
C/ommittee of the Privy Council 
when ti-yingeeclesiastieal matters. 
By the Hupreine Court of .ludica- 
ture Act, 1891, the Houj^^of Lunls 
may employ assessors in Admir- 
alty ap|x\ils. By the Patents, 
Designs, and Tnule Marks .Act, 
188;i, t*i thcr party in a patent action 
may nKpiin? that a ease l)e heanl 
witli an asseasor. By the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1894, courts 
of surv(*y are constitut(*d (jonsist- 
ing of a judge and two assessors. 
In the Admiral^ Court assessors 
are generally Trinity Bn^thrcn. 
Assessors m.ay also be employed 
in county court cases. Htn* also 
(vlergy Discipline .Act, 1892. 

Assets. Thi.s term signifi(*s, in 
laWj proiwrty available for distri- 
bution among creditors. They 
are ‘legal’ or ‘equitable;’ but the 
distinction i.s t(X) technical to l)e 
more than referred to hewi. For- 
merly, in administering assets, 
‘specialty’ creditors, or those 
whoso debts arose by virtue of a 
Ixmcl or other instrument under 
seal, wei’e entitled to payment in 
priority to simple contract credi- 
tors ; but now both classes of debts 
are payable pari vasmi out of the 
assets. In aistributing assets of 
a deceased person, funeral and 
testamentary expenses are alway.s 
payable before anything else; 
then the older of payment out of 
‘WaP assets is— subject to crown 
debts by specialty Or record, and 
debts having statutory priority— 
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(1 ) judgments against the decei^d 
if registered ; (2) j udginents against 
the executor or administrator ac- 
cording to priority of date; (3) 
recognizances and statutes; (4) 
specialty and simple contract 
debts, and unregistered judgments 
against the deceased j (5) volun- 
tary obligations. But in distribut- 
ing ‘equitable* assets, all classes 
stand on the same footing. The 
right of an executor to r)n?fer one 
creditor to another, aiul to retain 
a debt duo to himself in prefer- 
ence to other creditors of eciual 
degree, exists only with regard 
to legal assets. 

In applying assets in payment 
of dt?hts, the rule is that the 
gt*neral {lersonal cstat(3 is to l)e 
first exhausted, tlien the real 
estate ; and if lioth thevse are in- 
sufficient, recourse must l)e had 
to tlu? higiwiies, and to property 
apiMiinted under a general j^wer 
ot appointment. ^ 

If aasets are distributed lx*foro 
the debts are paid, crerlitors may 
follow them into the hands of the 
IK?rsons who have taken them. 
As to administration of assists of 
a bankrupt or deceased insolvent, 
sec Bankruptcy. 

Assiento (Span, ‘treaty’), a 
contracit made Ix'tween Spam and 
other ixiwers, by which the mo- 
noi)oly of im|:)()rting slaves into 
Spanish America was conferred 
upon the latter. It was first held 
by a Flemish company from 1517 ; 
then by tlie Genoese, from 1580; 
hy the French Guinea Company, 
from 1792; but the treaty of 
Utrecht (1713) gave it lo Britain, 
along with the right of sending 
yearly a ship carrying 5(K) tons 
mcr(;lmndisc to the Spanish col- 
onies a privilege ox(?rcised for 
twi'nty-six years by the South Se.a 
Company. Britain rcliiiquishwl 
that right in 1750 for .41100,000 and 
certain other conc^issions. 

Assignation, the term applied 
hy Scots law to any deed of con- 
veyance by which rights of either 
a permanent or a tempomry na- 
ture to movable property are 
transferred. The maker of the 
assignation is called the cedent, 
the receiver the assignee ; and if 
the subject assigned be a debt, 
the debtor is called the common 
debtor. An assignation^ is not 
complete without intimation of it 
to the debtor or debtors.^ Forms 
of intimation are provided by 
statute ; and it is sumciont proof 
of intimation that the debtor has 
written acknowledging the re- 
Cf5ipt of a certified copy of the 
assignation. Indorsations of bills 
of exchange, assignations in favour 
of ti*UBtecs on sequestrated estates, 
and assignations operating by mar- ' 
riage in favour of a husband, do 
not require intimation. The gen- 
eral effect of an assignation is to 
vest the assignee with the whole 
right of the cedent ; but a mere 
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as^i^iation of (M)r|K)real movables 
without iH)SH{«Hi(>n is nothing but 
a iJCrsonal obligation, and confors 
no preference on tlie assignee in 



. ey Nate of the Fn nrh 

Hepublh[t7m), 


a question with the (•(‘dent’s eredi- 
toi'S. An assignation of a debt 
froin an assigntH* to another per- 
son is oiillod a translation ; and if 
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issue of assignats (to a total fjice 
value of 45,500 million livros), 
which ultimately Ixioanio so dc- 

{ )i‘eciat(Ml as to almost vahu*- 
tm Assignats wi^re in oir(!!ilation 
in France from 17tM) to ITlKi, being 
exchangeable in th(^ latter year for 
mnndahf which w(‘rc‘ calUid in in 
1707, at the value of 4 .^.o of tiie 
original assignats. 

Assignment, a legal term d(‘- 
notinga transfcTof pnqxTty from 
one person to anotrier. It takes 
place (1) by oixTation of law - (.//. 
on bankruptcy ; or (2) liy the vol^ 
uiitary a(‘t of a imm'soii ^ns on a 
sale or other disix>siti(»n. (b'uer- 
ally s|Hmking, any kind of prop- 
erty may Ui assigntMl. Jhit the 
assignment of pt‘nsions and sala- 
ri(^s of public oftic'cix is \oid, as 
contrary to jniblic jKjlitry ; wbilt* 
assignments which are fraudulent 
or for illi‘gal piiriioses ar(‘ also in- 
valid. Tlu‘ (‘tT(‘etof an assignment 
of i)roiK‘i‘ty isg(‘nerally to ])iit the 
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are Void, unless t)i«‘y are for goixl 
eonsideration, and th(‘ imrehaser 
Iwis JK) noti(.‘e of the fraud. 

Assimilation, the pr(H‘(‘Hs by 
whicli organisms take up and 
transform foreign substaiux's into 
their own tissia's, as in digestion 
and r(\sj)iratiiui. 

Assiniboia, ()ii(‘ of the four 
K.W. T('rritories of tlie Dominion 
of Canada, di‘lined in lijS2. It 
lies betw(*en the 4!>th and tVlhul 
l>arallels of N. lal., with Manitulia 
on lht‘ M., and a sur\(‘y line luau'ly 
etwresponding ^\ith 111 W. long, 
on till* w. Itsfuea, islK|,!UUsq. in., 
and it is )ih.isieally divid(»d into 
two region.s the eastern and tho 
N\(‘stern. K. A.ssinihoia, N\hieh 
has an averagi* altitudioif i,CUUft., 
is mainly iirairie with patehw of 
woodland. 'Die soil is a friable 
loam, easily worked, and producing 
eveellent eiops of wheat, eoai*ae 
grains, and vegetaliles. Pop. (ItlOl) 
-hfIV.ti. W. Assinilioia hasan aver- 



the assignee reconvey the debt to 
the C 9 deiit, the deed of reconvey- 
ance IS called a retwxjession. 

, Assignats# During the Tieriod 
immediately preceding tho French 
revolution, the National Assem- 
bly declared the church lands to 
TO national property, and offered 
them forlSale to the various munici- 
palities throughout the country; 
accepting, in lieu of cash payment, 
paper notfia or bonds of equivalent 
value, consequently styled assio- 
Later, assignats wore issued 
agait^t tho property of the cmigrSa 
wd the crown. But the simi^icity 
the system led to a continued 


assignee in the same jxKsitiim as 
the assignor, uith all the rights, 
and subject to all tlui obligations, 
attaching to the projM'rty as- 
signed. When the proyxTty con- 
sists of a debt or other (;lio,se in 
action, notice of tlie assignment 
should lie given to the debt(jr; 
otherwist^, if the latter should j){iy 
the assignor without notice, he 
could not be comt)elh*d to pay over 
again to the assignee. As to tin* 
special incidents of an aasignmi'nt 
of leaseholds, s(»e Landt,ori) and 
Tenant. By an act of 1571, all 
transfers of real or personal prop- 
erty intended to defeat creditors 


age (‘lf\ati(/n of 2,fW'0 to 
ft., and consists iiiostly of n|M*n 
plains covered with huffalo gnuss. 
Without ii'figation it is t(X) dry 
for crops, but is a gixx;! stock- 
rai si ng and da i ry-farmi ng cou nt ry. 
?();». iV.m) 17.f)!)2. The whole 
territory is well watered }>y the 
ft. Saskateliewan TP, the (ju’ap- 
nelle R., the Assiniboine R., 
Wliit(‘ Sand H., and many othfjrs. 
In the s. are the ftonris R. coal 
fields. Coal is also obtained in 
the Wo'kI Mts., on the White 
Mud R., and near Medicine Hat. 
Alkali is found in the and natu- 
ral gas occurs near Medicine Hat, 
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and at Lanjyc'vin, on tiic w. fron- 
tier. Tlio main line of the C.P.K. 
cawscs the territory fmiii E. to \v., 
and there are branch lin(\s from 
M(K)so Jaw to the s.E., and from 
Rejfina, the eai)ital of the N.W. 
TenitorieH, to the N. The Mani- 
lol)a and a.W.K. also crosses the 
N. 15. of the territory. The ehinwik 
winds blow oyer the country as 
far E. as Kei^ina, and the snow- 
fall is siijtfht. On July 1, 1905, 
A.ssinilx)ia became part of the 
new province of 8askat(;hewan. 

Assiniboine (‘River of the 
Stony Sioux’), a river of Rrit. N. 
Anu'rica, rising iii 8.E. of Sas- 
katchewan dist., flows s. E. through 
Assinilxjia, to whicJi it giviys its 
name, then E. to Red R., which it 
joins at Winniixg, after a coui’se 
f)f alxnit OOO m. It is navigable for 
vessels of lOO tons to Fort Kllicc, 
at its junction with the yu’apiK'lle. 

Assiniboines, an Indian trilx. 
of Caiuula Ixdonging to the Sioux an 
ato(Jv, and akin to the Oows and 
Dakotas. They are mostly gath- 
ered in r(‘scr vat ions, Imt conduct 
an exl.(‘n.sive fur trade vvitli the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Assisi (the ancient AHtsium)^ 
til. and cpise. s<*e, prov. JVrugia, 
Italy, 15 m. by rail P.E. of IVni 

ia, th(? birtliiflace (1182) of St. 

’rancis IVrnardoms founder of 
the Franciscan order (1209); liis 
^mes (since alxnit 1822) have been 
interred in a crypt underru'ath 
the double chureli of the Fran- 
ciscan order. I'liesc* two e<liflc(*K, 
lK»tl\ Imilt iH^tweou 1228 and 12511, 
stand on(‘ above the oth(‘r, and are 
ailorned witli fr(*se<M5s by (.liotto, 
Oiniabuo, Meinini, uml otlu^rs. 
Aasisi contains also a church 
built ( ut of a temple of Minervji, 
a catlu'dral (12th to lIHh century), 
tht? tomb of 8t. Clara, fo\mder of 
an order of nuns, and Ix'low the 
town the grandiose chureh of Sta. 
Maria degli Angeli, built (15(19) 
over th(3 oi’atory of St. Francis, 

I lere weitj I ku-u the Latin poet Fro- 
l)ei*tiuH (middle of 1st ctmtury b.(\) 
and the Italian poet Mi.'tastasio 
mH Pop.(l‘K)l)17,240. St'oCruik- 
shank’s The UmhrianTowns(VM), 

Assisif St. Francis of. Sccj 
Franci.s. 

Assiut, Assiout, or SiuT. (i.) 
TVoviiiee (mudirieh) of CpiJer 
Egypt; area, 840 wp m, ; ixjp. 
782,720, :10,00() of them lieing 
noimuls. ( 2 .) Capital of alx^ve 
prov., hi'twmi 1. bk. of Nile aiul 
Bahr Yusuf; 27' 10' n. ; is the site 
of a Nile barrage and kxik. Pop. 
(1897) 42,078. 

Assize of Clarendon (1166), 
Henry I i.’s first measure of judicial 
n^form, i-emarkable by its insti- 
tution. in criminal trials, of tlie 
germ of the jury s.vstem — the 
justices and local sheriffs trying 
accusetl persons bv grand juries ' 
of the county. With the A nizt of 
ff'orthain 'inn (117fl) it was effectual 
lu removing the administrative 
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machinery fn>m tho jxiwer of the 
barons. See Stublw’s Infect Char^ 
ferx.l4(k 14(5 (8th ed. 1895). 

Assizes, thc^ sittings of the 
judges of the High Court at the 
various towns which they visit 
lK»vi(xli<jally on their circuits for 
the trial of civil and criminal 
cas(‘S -- the vvhole of Englanil and 
Wales, <»utside the district of the 
Central Orimin.al Court, Ixiing for 
this purjxxse dividtxl into circuits. 
All qu(.*stions of law as well as of 
fat-^t can Ix^ di.'^sed of as fully as 
in the High Court. The names 
of all the judgo-s are included in 
tho commissions, Imt in practice 
only tho judges of the King’s 
Bendi I )i vision go on circuit. The 
Ivjng has ix>w<»r to a])point any 
King’s counsf'l, ors<‘rj(‘Hnt-at-law, 
or county court judge a commis- 
sioner of assi/e, with all tht‘j>owi‘rs 
of a judgti of the High Court. 

Assmannshausen, yil., prov. 
llessivNasKau, dist. VViesl>ad(‘n, 
Prussia, on tho r. bk. of the Rhine, 
1(5 111 . w. of Mainz; pren luces a 
well-known wine, and has alkaline 
siirings. j*oi». (IIXJO) 1,028. 

Associated Counties, those 
counties in the east of England 
whicli uniP.Hl in 1(B2 to raise a 
Parliauu;nt,'iry army, and to keep 
tho warout.side their lxmnduri(>s. 
Tho association includcid Kssi'x, 
( 'ambri<lg(‘, Norfolk, Suffolk, ami 
Hertfonl, and, at a later date, 
Lincoln and Iluntingdon. The 
force was first commandt^d by 
Ijord iixv.y of Werke., and later 
by Cromwell. 

Associated Press. Sih* Phkss 
Association. 

Associates ai*e elerk.s of the 
Crown Otflee, find, fis .such, oflicials 
of the King’s Biuich Division of 
the High Court, whose' duties an » 
mainly con(‘erne<l with the trial 
stage of legal ]mK.«x*duigs. They 
prepare the cause lists, attend the 
judge in court, note the judgment, 
('liter the verdict, and deliver 
tlie ‘record’ to tho proper party. 
They also kwp the reconls of the 
court. They must be l)arri.ster8 
or solicitoi's. 

Association, The, in William 
lii.’s reign, was fonned in 1690 for 
the seiMirity of William’s tierson 
and government, a.s a rc'sult of a 
plot— till* As.sassiiiatic>n Plot— to 
Kill William. The .Association was 
liopular ; its badge an orange 
nbrxm, with the words ‘National 
A.ssixiation for King William’ in 
lettei's of gold. 

Association Football. See 

Football. 

Association of Ideas, the 

manner in which, or principle ac- 
cording to which, ideas or images 
succeed each other in tho mind 
when their succession ia not inter- 
rupted from without, or deter- 
mined by logical thinking. By 
Hume and Hartley th<5 concep- 
^tion wa.s given a fundamental 
importance in psychological and 
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philosophical theory, and their 
general view has been maintained 
since their time by a line of 
thinkers to which the name of 
the Associationist School has 
hwn givem, and of which the 
most prctminent later representa- 
tives have been the Mills and Pni- 
fessor Bain. The iJiilosophical 
application of the conception has 
all along been a matter of dis- 
pute, while within recent years 
the purely psychological signifi- 
cance and range of the conception 
have also lK*en the suhiecl of much 
critical discussion. Various laws 
of association have been formu- 
lat('d from the time of Aristotle 
onwards, hut the two most gener- 
ally ac-cepted ai'e thofe of Con- 
tiguity (idetus that have once been 
jux'sented together tend to suggest 
f'ach other) and Similarity (ideas 
l)res(‘nt(xl at different times, but 
rt‘sembling each other, tend to 
.sugg('st each oth(*r). It is a dis- 
jaited question wh(*tlicr one of 
lli(‘se two laws is morii finida- 
numtal than the other, and, if so, 
whi(‘h. Those wlio liold contiguity 
to he more fundamental, argue 
that the explicit consciousness of 
similarity involves comiiatison*- 
already implies the prescnc(3 
of hath similars before^ th(3 mind. 
So that, if W(3 1’epresimt thi.3 similar 
ideas by AT and A'A (resembling 
each othet* in respect of the C(un- 
mon elemcuit A), the really opera- 
tive principle of revival is the 
cimtiguoua association of the com- 
nion A", now pri'sent in A'K, with 
A, its former as.«ociate in AA,- and 
tlie con.sciou.sneKs of the similarity 
of A"K and A'A can only exist 
when AA has thus bi‘('n reinstated 
alongside of AT. But siiicij A*A 
is not, to liegin with, before tlui 
mind, but exists only as a memory 
time or residuum, the above anal- 
ysis implies a procsess, not in con- 
sciou.sne.ss, by which the present 
A" otierates the trace or residuum 
a: in the rt'sidual whole xz. This 
process is called by Ward ‘As- 
similation ; ’ and he points out 
that such a process is implied in 
all association, contiguous and 
similar alike. Fur in every case 
tho present idea can operate only 
through tho corresponding, mem- 
ory trace, apart from whicii it 
would be a new idea, and awaktui 
no memories at all. And it is a 
pitxjess distinct from that of asso- 
ciation, because A and x are not. 
as A and A are, distinct ideas 
Ix'fore the mind. TTius contiguit^‘ 
remains the only law of aasoda- 
tioii proper, but implies the action 
of a prior law of menUrpTOceas 
— pnor, because assimilation is 
implied in perception , as well as 
in memory. From this point of 
view, a lower limit has been as- 
signed to the action of associa- 
tion, which cannot come into play 
until after a considerable develop* 
meftt of {)eroeption, since traoca 
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of impressions serve at first only 
for the perceptual recognition of 
objects without constituting a dis- 
tinct memory of them. From the 
other or higher side, it luis iKicn 
shown that the action of men^ 
ass(x;iation is continually being 
modified by the thinking proeesvs 
whose material it supplu'S. 8ee 
Stout’s Analj/tic Psychology {18i)()), 
vol. ii. bk. n. ch. h and G. For 
a general view of the phw.*e of 
association in mental life, we 
Psychology. For more siweial 
criticism of the psychological d(K*- 
trine of assewiation, aejo Bradley’s 
Priivciples tjf Logic })k. ii. pt. 

ii, ch. 1 : KiihKi’s Outlinca of' P{^y- 
cJiology (trails,), wc. 27- Jill (IHiV.)); 
and articles in Mi ml, July lS!)j 


less, some of the younger con* 
temix>rary Fi-ench fjoets, in tlieii- 
attempt to widen the range 
their lyric ix)etry, have rccj iitly 
esaaytul tin* reintnsluction of a*^- 
sonance. In Spain it lias inon* 
than held its own against the 
more higiily dev(*lo]iefl forms of 
rhyme imiiorted from Italy, and 
luus r(‘tained its position in the 
romance (or halliwl) metres, in tin* 
(Iramas of Cakh'ion and Jjope de 
Vega, in iHipular songs, and in 
lyriii jKictry generally. Its most 
striking develoimient, however, is 
to Iw* found in ( ’elt ie piM‘tr.\ . u Midi 
(jompensiites for its almost total 
ahsenee of iK‘rfe(;t rliynie hy tlie 
(‘stablislimeiit of a higlily artiticial 
and intricate syst(*m of .assonantal 


Assouan, or .Vswax, in I'liper 
Kgypt, at tlie first catanu t of the 
Nile, the site of tlie harrouc or 
(lam built liy the Kg.yptian gov- 
(‘rnmeut after ihi.; divsign of Air, 
\V. Willeociks. tlie contractors 
being M(‘sm\s. .lohii xViixl and Co., 
who an* to receivi* for the work 
i!4,Hon.tXH) in thirty annual instal- 
im'nts. Tlie dam, which is 2,lf^ 
yards long, is designed to form a 
reserv(»ir n'giiiating tin* How of 
the Nile ;ind irrigating the sur* 
roinuling eonnlry. It is built of 
solid masonry, \\t‘ighinga million 
tons, with a slojiing bnttn*ss 
throughout its length, but liaving 
ISO under sluic'es, whieli wh(*n 
opt'JK'd will allow’ fn‘e passagtj 
to the i‘arl.\ HixmIs the lat(*r an* 



The Nile. Pcscrcoir ami Dam., Assouan. 


and Oct. 18H4, by Ward. For the 
philosophical doctrine of associa* 
tionism^ S(‘e Hume and Mill. 

Assoilzie, a term used in Heots 
law signifying ‘to accpiit’ or ab- 
solve from the charge made. 

Assonance, a kind of imper- 
fect rhyme consisting in the re- 
currence of the same vowel .sounds. 
It diders from rhyme proper in 
paying no wjgnrd to thcj accom- 
panying c*oiuK)mint.s. (See Rhyme. ) 
Pain and care, nxtver and fairest, 
are examplea of |)ef*f(jct assonants. 
Tlie oldest romances of the Frencli 
troHvkres are generally aasonantal, 
one vowel sound being tiften car 
Tied through the whole composi- 
tion ; but French poets early re- 
jected assonance and restricted 
themaelvcK to rhyme. Nevertho- 


liarmoiiies, wIiieliiueludeMiot oulv 
the usual tiTininal (*i>rre.s|xnii]enee 
of one lim* with anotlier, but also 
a further assenama; lK*tW(*en tin* 
terminal wonl of one lim* a.nd a 
medial word in tin* line follow ing, 
together \vith the n*pilar employ- 
ment of iiit(*rnal ‘eliiming’ within 
the IsMinds of tin; line itself. 
Assonanee is only suitable t«» lan- 
guages in whieli the vowel sounds 
predominate over the consonants. 
Hence, while reje<-t(*(l in hhiglish, 
it is tolerated in Scottish jxietry. 

Assos (now Heuk.\m), ruim*d 
city at the (‘ntranei* to (Julf of 
•Adramyti, A.sia Minor, opposite 
the island of Mitvlene or LcsVkis, 
and 12 m. k. of Cape Baba. See 
Invcstigatinm at Assos, od. F. H. 
Bacon (lOOil, etc.). 


iinal imindatiun lM*ing, of eours<*, 
(•ons«*rv<*d. .\t its pr<*sent h*v(*l 

t]i(*(l:on w’ill hold ip) no less than 
1^) milliards of rubie f(*(*t of water; 
and it was intendi*d (liv adding to 
its present, heiglit) tlnit it should 
be eapaliU* of impounding double 
that volume of water, th«T(*l»y, it 
is estimal«*d, providing for tln^ 
irrigation of f)0<),(KtOa(tres of sugar- 
cam* Jiml cotton land. This 
scfM*im*, h<»w'ev»u‘, h.'iN In'cn posl- 
pone<l ( .March ItXif)) o\\ ing to tin* 
devclomneiit l»y Al(*s.xrs. Ateher- 
ley JUid l*(*arson of a. ne.w tlieory 
regjirding tlie stressi',-< on niasoiirv 
dams. Navigation is iirovided 
for by a ‘ladd(‘r’ of four locks. 
The dam was completed on July M, 
100 : 1 . and formally opmed by tin* 
Duke of Connaught in lAce<‘mher. 
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Assumpsit 

Assumpsit, a form of artion 
af)olished by tho Common Law 
Proccdunj and Judicature Acts. 
The motion wa.s for damages in 
resiH'Ct of tilt*. f>reach of a simple, 
contract, and was .so calltsl Ik*- 
Ciiu.stj in tin; plciwlim^s it wa.s 
always stated that the defemlaiit 
uiidertiM>lv {(issumpi^it) to fwrform 
the contract. 

Assumption of the Virgin, a 

day obs(‘rved by tlu' Kastern and 
\VeHt(Tn fUmrciies, but ignored 
by ib’otestants, which e(»mmtMno- 
rates tlu‘ ascent of tlu‘ Virgin 
Mary into heaven. Tin* belief in 
this iniraeh' eatniot Is' tivieed be- 
fore the. bth century. 

Assur, .Asm. or .Vsstii u, the 
ancient national god of .Assyria. 

Assurance, Lifk. Life a.ssur 
aiiee (or ins»irane(‘) may In* defined 
5 is a systcMu or business the ob- 
jectuf which is to provide aeapital 
sum as conip(‘nsation against loss 
hy jnvnmtu re death, in return f<»r 
a eompariitively small sum, called 
the itirinitnn. The business orig- 
inated from marine insuraiie<‘ ; for 
merchants si'iiding goods by sea m 
early limes usually accompanied 
tlw^ ship th(‘ms('lv<‘s, and were 
liable to «‘aptur(' by .Miuji’ish or 
Turkish pirah's. AVitli a view Pi 
providing the ransom nc'cessary 
to st'cure. their releas(‘, it becauu* 
customary . for th('m liefore ene 
liarking to pay an agri‘(‘d pi einium 
to c(‘rPiin individuals, called un- 
derwriters, who were willing to 
jfuarantee paynu'iit of tin* ransom 
in tlie event of the inereluint In'ing 
eaptun'd. From this iM'ginning 
the practif‘<* was gradually e\- 
tended to insuring the lives, first 
of mariners, and then of otlu'r 
p<.T.sons, the underwriters .agree- 
ing, in return pjr a (‘(‘rt.-iin pi<‘- 
mium, to pay a fix<*d amount 
(calloil the .'iinn if the 

person insured should die within 
a year. The docMimeiit embrKl.v* 
ing the eontr.act was called the 
policy, and the sarne teriu is ap- 

f )lied U) all the widely ilitfeient 
orins <>f insurance fontraet vvliieh 
hav(‘ sincM* Ihmmi inventi'd. Tlie 
premium charged a])pears to have 
wen not less than 5 per cent, of 
thesum.a.s.sured, irrespi’etivi'.of tlie 
age of th(' lift' insured probably 
Ixx-au.st^ that was the rate u.sually 
charged for insiiranet^ of ships at 
the time. It has been suggt'stetl 
that tins rat(' was fi.xt'd lK>eaii.se 
the annual ratt' of mortality in 
London was about one in every 
twenty ix'rsons; but, as a matter 
of biet, tlui mortality was never 
HO htnivy. even during tlic visita- 
tions of the ))l.ague. 1 n 1574 Queen 
Fili/.alK*th granted a ]»atent to 
Riehiinl Chandler, under which 
he establi.shed a Chamlx'r of lii- 
.sn ranee in London, with the objtH’i 
of I'cgulating all contracts of insur- 
anc(*; but thischambt'r, with prob- 
ably all its a'cords, wa.s destroyed 
by the grtMvt fire of 166G. The 
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earliest recorde^l life policy was 
isHtnxl on June IH, 15t», and pro- 
vided that if a certain William 
Gy bbon.s should die within twelve 
months, the underwriters would 
pay Os. 8d., the premium 

rM'ing at tin* rate of S tier cent. 
Ill' died on May 20, 1584, and the 
underwriters refu.stsl to pay, (.ni 
the ground that he had- not died 
within twelve months of twenty- 
eight <lays I'fu.'h ; hut the (iourt 
d(‘< ided that the twelve months 
mentioned in the policy meant a 
eompl(‘t(' y<‘ar, and thinvfore or- 
dered payment to 1 m* made*. Tlu* 
olijeei of th(\s<' early insuranetjs 
was undoubteHlly to protect ereeli- 
tor.s, no mention of life insurance 
as a prov ision for wife and children 
iM'ing iimdt' until 1522. It was 
customary to huy ap]H)intments 
in those days; ami if the* pur- 
ehas(‘r, a.s freijuently happened, 
ha.d not siiffii-ierit money of his 
own to iiay the purchase* price, ht> 
IxuTow'i'd it on se'curity of the*, 
sjilary atta<‘he*d to the appoint- 
ment. As the salary wouhl ce'ase 
at (U‘atli, the* lende'r might lose 
his money if tlu^ IxuTower died 
soon after purchase*, and a iMilie y 
of H.Hsur.Hne*e tlieivfore^ U'came an 
ess(‘ntial feature of .such transac- 
tions. An ‘Ofheeof .A.s.surance*s’ 
s\iece.‘<.‘<U‘d the (.'hamlx'i* of Insur- 
ance aUive nu‘ntioiu‘d, and ext‘r- 
eised much the .same funetion.s. 
All ix)li(‘i(‘H of assurance* could 
Im'- re‘gist(*rt*<l tlu'n* ccrhofini, anti 
commissiemers were* appoint'd to 
lu'ar and (h*(;ide dispute's; lait 
preibably this otfieM* ri'late'd ehie'fiy 
to marines insurance*. Up till Ibllfl 
all life insuraiuie's apix'ar to have' 
Im'cti underwritte'ii hy inelividiials, 
and the first sehe'rne fen* graTiting 
assurances hy an association, ‘ 'rh(5 
iSeX’iety of Assurance for Wideivys 
and (Jri)han.s,’ vvjus (\stahliHhfxl in 
that year. It was to eemsist, 
'wlieii full,’ of 2,J)0b mernlH'i’s, 
who w-ere* to exmlrihute.* os. e*ach 
on entry to pay for the fii-st claim, 
and .5s. oni»ven*y .suh.m'epie'nt de'ath 
l.lijit e>ccurie*d among the* na'in- 
Imt-s, thus pren’iding a sum eif 
^TilK) for the widow and ehildivn. 
The* nunilM'r e>f me*ml)e*rs did not 
amount to l,0n<) until iie*arly eight 
years had elap-senl, and at that 
time the^ sum jiaid at each de'ath 
was alxait L*22(). The^ assoenation 
sevms to have e *01110 te» an enid by 
1712. ‘The^ Amicable Sexaeity for 
a Perpe'tual .A.ssuranee^’ was e.s- 
tablished in 17<>5, and ohtainexl a 
charter in the following year. Tt 
was to consist of 2,000 memihers, 
each of whom iiaid lOs. a.s an 
• •jitry fex*, anil an annual subscrip- 
tion of £t>, 4s. One-sixth e>f tnei 
contributions wa.s to l)e divided 
am()ng.st those w'ho difid in the 
first year, one-third in the .second 
ye*ar, and so on until, in the fifth 
and all .subsequent years, five- 
sixth.s of the contributions were to 
he divided— the remainder, with 


all profit made by the sale of an- 
nuitie.s, being aficumulated as a 
reserve. Thus the amount of each 
claim depended on the nurnbc*r of 
deaths in the year it oficurred, as 
well as on the numlx*r of nu'in- 
lx»rs, and in coihsenpicnco it varied 
vtiry (ionsiderably, increasing from 
about £30 the fii-st year to about 
£iXl a few years later. Its average 
amount up to 1740 wa.s alxmt £03, 
and after that date it inen'nsf*d 
to as much as £2fi0 in 170) >, falling 
again to £125 the following year. 
It will l^ noted that all the imnn- 
Ih'I’s j)aid the same contrilnition 
irrcsfx'ctive'.of tht'iragcs; but the 
preHiaution was takeiiof admitting 
no person nnde'r the* age of twelve 
years or over fifty-five (afp'rwanls 
altered to forty-five). Not until 
1807 was the contribution made* 
to vary with the age at (*ntry ; 
and thus the? eJde*r emtrants had 
;in lulvantageove'r those who werei 
younger. 'Ihis sexiicty continucel 
to transact business for about 
one hundred and sixty years, 
and was finally amalgamated 
until the ‘Norwiciy Union* in 
18G4. The main distinction Im*- 
tvve'cn these twf) societies lies in 
the fact that one* se't asidt; part of 
the contributions to form a reiserve 
(albe'it (m no sciemtific basis), and 
the other did not ; and th(*y are 
a striking illustration of the iiriii- 
ciple that no assuranci* .society 
(tan 1x5 permanent iinlc.ss it estab- 
lishes a suffitiicnt reserve. At- 
tempts have. Ix'cn iiuuh* over and 
over again to establish companies 
on vvhat is (sailed the (tm>mncvt 
principle, which is to form no 
rt'servei, hut mak(‘ calls upon the 
membtsrs eacli y(*ar of Huffi(5icnt 
amount to nay the claims of that 
year. In tlic early years of .such 
a company tin*, mortality is light 
and the calls an' small, lx'caiis<‘ 
th(* average fig(^ is small, and most 
of the liv(‘s an5 in good health, as 
the entrants are usually examined 
hy ad(X5t()r, and all the unh(*althv 
or di.sf'asfxl arc rejccttMl ; but w'itli 
the lapse of time, unless a ro7h 
stniUfy'irwrensiny numlx5r of now 
entrants is obtaiiu'd, the av<5rsig(i 
ag(' increasf's and tlu* pmportion 
of healthy lives decrea.se.s, s(j that 
the rate of mortality in(!ri.*asC8 
rapidly. The amount of the an- 
nual call must, tho^efor(^ lx* raised, 
and this not only renders it more 
diffiimlt to obtain new (5ntrants, 
hut increas(5S the n uni her of those 
who drop their police's and with- 
draw from the sclu'me, necessitat- 
ing still further increases in the 
(*alls made iijxni those who remain. 
The result is that thosx*. who are 
.still youni^ and in g(xxl health 
can obtain insurance more cheiiply 
in offices established upon sound 
principles, and therefore with- 
draw in large numlx>rs. The bulk 
of those who remain are of ad- 
vanced age or in had health, and 
the death-rate therefore becomes 
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ao high that the annual calls are 
prohibitive, the scheme at last 
collapses, and nothin§r is left for 
the unfoi;tunate remnant of mem- 
bers.. Since no association can 
obtain a contmualli/- increasing 
number of new entrants, every 
such sc'hcme must inevitably end 
in disaster, and the experience 
of scores of such companies has 
proved the unsoundness of the 
assessment principle over and over 
again. Not a single company now 
transacts business on this plan in 
the United Kingdom. 

Up to 1720 about fifty assur- 
ance societies were started (most 
of them on unsound principles), 
but the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble in that year swept away 
every one of them except th(i 
Amicable. At this iicriod it was 
practically impossible for any 
association to obtain a charter 
of incorpfiration to enable it to 
carry on the business of life assur- 
ance?. Any such association was, 
therefore, a mere tjartnershii), and 
every member was individually 
liable for the whole debts of the 
association. There wore many 
other drawbacks to unincorpo- 
rated associations, among which 
may Ixj mentioned the difficulty 
in the \vay of taking legal pro- 
ccjcdings or holdin^ property ; and 
tlu'se led to a senes of attempts 
to s(*ciire incorporation by jiiir- 
(jfiase of existing charters, wriich 
had lx*en granted for other pur- 
ixiscs. For example, a charter 
had lxi(jn granted in lOlX) to ‘The 
Governor and Comiiany of the 
Undertakers for Raising House 
Water in York Buildings,’ em- 
powering them (among other 
things) to purchase lands; and 
the company haying got into diffi- 
eulties, sold their charter in 1711). 
Now an act passed in that year, 
in order to facilitate the sale of 
the estates which had Ixxm for- 
feited to the government in the 
Ja(X>bite rebellion of 1715, em- 
powered any corporation which 
purchiused any ot those estates 
to grant aimui,.ics; and the pur- 
chasers of the charter therefore 
proceedtHi to buy certain of the 
estates, and to transact annuity 
and assurance busjncss. A prac- 
tice of insuring lives as a pure 
speculation grew up about the 
middle of the century, and spread 
to an extraordinary extent. For 
exfvmple, when any well-known 
peimm was ^id to Ije ill, large 
sums were insured on his life, 
the premium varying with every 
rumour as to his state of health ; 
and the evils of this gambling on 
lives became so apparent that 
the celebrated Gambling Act was 
tJassed in 1774, rendering it illegal 
to effect any insurance on a life 
unless the person effecting the in- 
surance had a pecuniary interest 
in the life. 

The first office to transact life* 


assurance business on scientific 
principles was the Equitable, 
founded in 1760, owing chiefly to 
the exertions of one jVxlson who 
wished to get his life insurtxl, hut 
was refused lulrnittance to 
Amicable, as his age w'as over 
forty-five. The plan adopted by 
the Equitable was to fix l)oth the 
sum ^siired and tin? premium at 
the time of making the assurance, 
so that by jiaynumt of a lixc*(l 
annual iiremium a definite and a 
certain suin wfus stxainxl at death 
whenever it might hapixai. The 
rate of pn*iiiium was regulated 
by the age> at entry, and the seal? 
adopttxi was derived from the 
Northampton table of nmrtality, 
which overstates the mortality 
tiiroughout the greater p.art of 
life. The griMit majority of th(‘ 

1 premiums wt‘re, therefore, too 
ligh, and after ])aynu‘iit of all 
elaiins and exjx‘iis(‘s, and making 
the necess.arj’ restu-ves for futun‘ 
claims, a surplus was grudiially 
iw'cumulated. This was dividc'd 
among the m<‘tnlx‘i*s from tinu‘ to 
time, thus originating the nKsltTii 
system of iMuius-giving. Tln‘sain(‘ 
hahle was adopted by most other 
insurance eompanies from this 
time onward, luid wasnot(‘ntin‘ly 
disc.ard(‘d until mon* than a cen- 
tury later, Had the< <‘rrors ( »f this 
table Ihsmi in the other dirin tion, 
making the prenniums too small, 
there can IxUittle doubt that the 
early insurance coin p.anies wojild 
have lx‘eome involved in diffi- 
culties, and tins growth of the 
business would pn >1 »ably liava * ! M.’ei i 
checked fr)r a generation. As it 
was, the number of eninpanu‘s in- 
creased rapidly, and in ]H70 then* 
were 113 ottic(?s, insuring a tf)tal 
sum of £.3^.MJ00,t)CP uinler about 
638, OtX) iKilicies, against wdiich lia- 
bilities they held funds of about 
£t)2,00(),(K)0, and an annual pi*e- 
mium income of about iltfitXVKiP. 
Shortly Vx'fore this date tlie nuin- 
lK?r of eomi)aiiies wjis larg(*r; but 
a rage for amalgamations s(*t in, 
.and many conipanie^s wc'n* ainal- 
gainapfl m the most reekl(‘SvS man- 
ner. Two w(;ll-known com pa n ies, 
the AllxTt and th(» EuroiH*aii, 
faihsl from this eaus<*, having re- 
sjX’Ctively aUsorlKHl no less than 
and 46 others; .and thes(* dis- 
asters threw much undeserved <lis- 
credit utKiii tli<3 ]»rineipl<i of amal- 
gamation. Th(» amalgamation of 
small companies on well-consid- 
ered terms is generally advanta- 
geous, the union resulting in aeoin- 
pany which is stn»nger tlian <‘itfM‘r 
of the original eompanies, owing 
to the risks Ix'ing .spr«*ad over a 
larger area, thus adding to stabil- 
ity ; and the fusion of the? two 
organizations furnishes an opiX)r- 
tunity of reducing the exprmses 
of management. The amalgama- 
tions effected by the AlfxTt and 
European, however, were not of 
this nature, having been conducted 


on the most extravagant or evi'ii 
dishonest tt'rms. The Li fa Assur- 
ance Companies A(!t of 1876 wjis 
fraimxi with the object of prev(*nt- 
ing the rejM'tition of such scandals, 
and i)rotecting the public against 
imsmind e(unpanit*s not b,\ ext‘r- 
eising any rontrol over the man- 
agi'Uient (*f tl»e e(im])Hni(*s, but 
simply by niakiiig them publish 
sufficient information repirding 
their trunsaetions to eiiank* any 
eomiM‘tent imm-soii 1(» undei’stand 
their true financial position. Tin* 
chief ])ro\ isionsof tin* act are that 
every euinpany transacting life 
assiiraiiee business in tin* Ibiiti'fl 
Kingdom must fuiblish an annual 
balanet*s)ie(*tuinl revenue aeei Mint 
ina))reserilK*d form, and periodical 
\ ablations of liabililii'sand lussets ; 
tbo terms of c*very amalganiatioii 
must 1h* made pulilic, ami reeeivi* 
the sanction of tin* court ; and no 
in*w company i*an i^ommencc liusi- 
m*ss until it has dci)ositi*(l 4**26,666 
with the Hoard of Tiwh* as a guar- 
aiitiM* to tin* })oIir‘y -holders. The 
spirit of the act has bi-en tersely 
(*xpre.ss(*d in the phrase ‘freedom 
and ])ublieity,' and its obji*ct has 
Im*i‘Ii attained with r(*markahle 
success. Tin* force of ]Miblie opin- 
ion haH(‘onip(*]led most companies 
to adopt more and mon* strin- 
g«*nt methods of vahiati<Mi, thus 
strengthening tlicir ])osition ; aini 
the well'desery(*d eoufid(*nc(* in- 
spired by this movemimt has 
hcljM*d to foster a large increase 
in the business. 'Fin* deposit of 
4*20,666 jms pioNcd a consnlorable 
check on tin* f«»rma(ion of in*\v 
f*omi)anics, and tin* tendency is 
for tin* numlM*r of comi>anics to 
diminish while their size increases 
rapidly. Excluding American ami 
for(*ign compaidcs, there arc S.”) 
ofticcs transacting orrlinar.v life 
assurance business and 61 trans 
acting industrial business in the 
United Kin^alom, the extent of 
their opi'rations U'lng indieat(‘d 
by the figun*s in tin* follt)\ving 
tabh*. The assets are im'i’i'asing 
iiy alxMit 4*1 l,tM)6.(l66 each .\ear, 
and new ordinai'.v assurances to 
the amount of al>out 4*4r),utKt(M)6 
are effected annually. 

Ordinary insurance e(MU])auics 
an* timsc which transact busim*ss 
among the upper and iniddh* 
clas.scs, the policies issued hy them 
Ix'ing seldom for less than 4I6t) 
eaeh, ami thetMvmiuinslM'ingpay- 
ableyearly, half yearly, or (piar- 
terly. Industrial eompanies, on 
tiieotherliand.eonfinetlieir opera- 
tions to tin* working e]ass(‘s, th4*ir 
]K>licit*s usually lM*iiig for sums of 
alxait 416 eaeh or ev(*n 1«*sh, and 
the premiums being <-oll(*cted liy 
we(*kly instalments. As (‘aeli T>re- 
III i u m IS gf *1 leral 1 y oid y a few' pel i( ;e, 
and its eolleetion involv(*s tbc visit 
of a paid coll(*elor to tbe hous^.* of 
the assured, tlie (‘xrx'nse of con- 
ducting the huBincss is iif‘e.essarily 
very great. The British workman. 
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however, prefers this system to premiums, as they have not the premiums paid in ordinary cases, 
the ch^per but (to him) highly ehanqe of being increas^ by the but may be as much as, or even 

inconvenient method of paying addition of bonuses. It is usually more than, the whole of the pre- 

his premiums to the office in a considered more advantagtKius to miums, if the policy has hmi in 

lump sum once or twice a ycjur. insureunder the * with protit’class, force for many years, and the life 

In 18()4 the government adopted as in a well-managed office the bo- assured is of advanced age/ Most 

a scheme for enabling assurances nuses to be received will, on the companies will grant loans on se- 

to l)e effected through the Post average, be more than the equiva- curity of their pOlicie^ to an ex- 

Office. The amount which can bo lent of the difference in the pro- tent closely approaching the sur* 

assured is not less tlian 4*5, nor mi urns. Some offices issue a third rtmder value. 

moi*e than 41(X), on a life of either class of policy, under which f utui*e The calculation of premiums for 

sex Ixitween th(j ages of fouiteen Ixiiiuses ar«5 anticipated and ap- life insurance is based ujxin the 

and sixty -fi vo, and not more than plied in reduction of the pixunium, theory of comjoound interest com- 
fit on a child lx^t>vei*n the ag(is which is thereby made lower than bined with tne probabilities of 

of eight and fourteen. Although the ‘without profit* rate. 8ueh human life: and an estimate of 

the security offeitid is without policies are, however, liable to l)e these pi’obaoilities is, therefore, a 

ijarallel, and the government may reduced in amount, or to have necessjvry preliminary to the cal- 

be said to havt? an agent to push their ))remiums increased, should dilation. Many tables have been 

the business in every jxjst office in the Ixjiius fall Udow the antici- fornud which show the mte of inor- 

the kingdom, and the pi-emiums pated rate. The most common tali ty prevailing at different places 

can l»e paid in iiistalments of Is. form of contract is a ‘whole life’ or among diffew^nt classes of the 

thnaigh the medium of the post- jioliey. This provides that if a population, among which may lie 

office savings bank, the schem(5 fixed jM-emium (annual or other- mentioned the Carlisle Table, 

has not been a suiicess, probably wis(i) Ixi regularly mid to the which was for many years the 

because the government jiaya no offic^e during the whole life of the standard table employed by most 

commission to agents for the in- assured, the office will, on his offices ; and the Institute of Actu- 

troduction of Imsiness. The total death, pay a fixed sum (with or arics Tables, published in 1861), 

numlwr of fKilicies in force isonly without bonus as the case may which, with the Select Tables do- 

about 12 , 000 , insuring a sum of be). Varieties of this aie polici<‘s dueed therefrom by Dr. Spragut) 

alxMit 472'), (M)0; and the iiumlxT where the premium is either a and published in 18^. have gi^- 

nally supplanted the Carlisle 
Table, and are now generally re- 
garded as the standards. Appli- 
cants for insurance aiti almost 
invariably put througli a search- 
ing examination by a doctor, and 
niany imiuiries are macle with a 
view to ascertaining their state of 
health ; and, as a rule, none am 
admitted unless this is found to 
\h\ satisfactory. In consequence, 
practifially all new entrants are 
in excellent health, and the rate- 
of mortality among tliem is very 
low. In the oourst^ of tiirm soiiin 
of them fall into bad health, and 
the rate of mortality gradually 
ris(% so that the mortality among 
of new iKilicies issinnl each year is single payment or ceases afkT a a body of men who have lxM.‘n in- 

about 8U0, for tin; sum of 44iV^)^4 AxcmI numWr of years. Another sured, say, ten veal's is much 

As a furth(U' eneuiiragi'inent to form of Jilmost eijual popularity hc'avierthan the mortality among 

assurancre, iht! gtivernment allows is endowment assurance. This a similar Uxly of the. same ago 

every income-tax payer to deduct kind t»f ixilicy pnivkh's that the who have Ix.'cn recently admitted, 

from h Is ineome the amount of any sum assured shall Iki payable on The rate of mortality, therefom, 

iremiuins paid tuanylJritish office tlie life assured attiiininga speci- depends not only on tlio age, but 

or assuraiu^es, or hirdi'ferred an- fi(‘d age, or at Ins d(*ath, if that also uixin the length of time the 

nuities, on the life of himself or his occurs before the agm'd age is at- Jives have l>een insured; and as 

wife, to the extent of one-sixth of taiiHjd, thus furiiishing a provision this ix^culiarity is due to the office 

his total income. for his own old age, in iufdition to .selecting the good lives and reject- 

Ordinary insurance comjianie.s a provision fur his deixmdants in ing the inferior ones, tables which 

may 1^ di vide<l into two classes - the event of his nnuiiature death. allow for it go by the name Select 

(l)Mutual Companies, whi(;h have The Marruxl Women’s Troixirty Life Tables. In constructing every 

no shareliolders, so that all the Acts (if 1870 and ltW2, and the standard table used prior to 1882, 

lirofits ()f the Imsimjss Ixilong to Married Women’s Poliiiies of As- all lives of the same age were 

the iXilicyholdeiN ; and (2) Pro- .suranec (Sixitland) Act, 1880, pm- grouped together irrespective of 

prietary ConiiJariies, which Ix'long vide that ixilicies may W. effecti'd the length of time they h^ been 

to a IkkIv of shareholders, who so as to form trusts for the U*netit insured, thus forming what is 

receive a share of the nrofits in of the assunxi’a wife and children, known as an aggrenaU mortality 

niturn for the additional .xjciirity and thus be protected against his table \ and although .such tables 

furnished by their capital. As in creditors should be become bank- are convenient for many purposes, 

most ciuses the dividends paid to nipt. especially for making a periodi- 

tho shareholders arc only a small When a policyholder desires to cal valuation, their employment 
fiart of the total profits, this dis- stop payment of the premium and in the calculation of premiums re- 

tinction is of very little impor- give up his ixilicy, the office will suits in the rates being too low 

tanco to the policyholder. Most generally return him a part of the for young entrants ana too high 

companies issue two classes of pmmiums he has already paid. for entrants of advaaiced age. The 

pphcies—f/c. those which share i’l This return, which is called the above-mentioned Select Tables 

the profits and those whioh do not, surrender value, usually varies are, therefore, generally adopted 

the latter being subject to smaller from onc-third to one-half of the as the basis for the caloulation 
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Sum A88iiml 

010,911,783 

1S1,13.V538 

79.8,047,321 

Assets 

1>78,81)1,384 

21,512,384 

300,403,768 ! 

Annual proiniums r(‘v( ivo<l . 

'2l,2r>9,18G 

8,422.577 

‘2J), 681 ,76:1 : 

Annual interest rercivcifl . . 

8,755,110 

615,503 

9,:{7(),619 i 

Annual eluinis paid .... 

15,881,168 

.3,410,642 

19,291,810 , 

Annual surreinU'rs paiil , . 
Annual cash bonuses and re 

1,005,723 

35,372 

1,041,095 i 

1 

ductions of preTnuim paid . 
Annual commission ami ex- 

893,426 

2,019 

,895,445 1 

1 

penses paid 

IVrceiitage of expenses (o 

2,038,106 

3,598,207 

6, .536, 313 

premiums 

1.3*8 

42*7 
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of im'miimis. In tlio mlciilatioji 
provision luus to U' ma(io for tlio 
cxijenst‘ of coiKhictin^ the Imsi- 
ness, and a nmrj?in allowed t<f 
cover any unfon^seen contin- 
gencies; tli(i Jiddition made on 

4-Vt<.ii:i£k u luutt,/ oolliul flwt 


IS cue iiKurt^ aiiivru ui jH’iurr jiiiy 
allo\vanct», has bet;ii niade for cx- 
i)enses or C(nitin^renci<’s. 'i'lu' fol- 
lowing table shows the ‘(‘xpeeta- 
tiori of life’ (1) of newIv-enU*n‘d 
male lives ; (2) of male lives who 
Imve Ihx'Ii insured for ten y(‘ai*s ; 
(li) of asMur(‘d male lives accord- 
ini^ to the ajf^fnxate methixl ; 
and (4) of the jf<‘neral poi)ulati(»n. 
The figures in column (1) are all 
greater than the corrcs|K)n<linjf 
tiKures in column (2), thus showim? 
the superior lon^'evity of newly- 
(mtered livt*s over those who have. 
Vwion insurerl foraiuimlxTof years. 
A comparison of columns (1) ami 
(II) s1k»ws that the aRKfie^^ate metli- 
ofi ovtu'estimates tln^ longevity of 
younjf t ‘lit rants, and und(T(‘sli- 
mates it in tin* ease of those en- 
tt>rinK at a^t‘ forty and ufiwards; 
ami a comparison of column (4) 


oils occupations c.f/. inariiu'rs, 
coal-miners, ni;uson.s, etc., or in 
the n‘tail Ihpior tnwle, as wrll as 
in the c;ist‘ of ^x'rsons re.sidiim 
in unhc'althy climates. riTsons 
eiiKaj^cd in active military siTvice 
are charged (‘xtrjw var.vinK' with 
thenatnreof tin* risk run hy them. 
In the S. Afriian war the u.sual 
chaise was from fixe to seven 
K'niiu'as percent, the first year, in 
addition to tiieordin.iry prtiniuni ; 
and owin^' to tin* heavy iiKu tality 
‘d, i this la .. 

xvas fouml to U* Imrcly sullicient 
t< » c( >ni 1 lensjite t he < iflices. Sex ei:il 
<‘ompani«‘.s, hoxvever, have.schemes 
for insuring the lives of militin y 
men a t a sn lall •» x t ra, n.siin 1 1 y a I »un t 
bhs. |KT ciuit. {N‘r annum pa.xahle 
thnuij^hoiit, the wliole term of the 
.'issurance, instead of a heavy extra 
jiayahle only during ac*tivcscrxi('<‘, 
thus freein;^ the insun‘«l from tin; 
risk of iM'imr calhxl upon to makt‘ 
an im-on veil lent ly heavy pa > imuit . 
These seluunes also enahh* the in- 
sured t<» reside in any part i»f tlie 
xvorld xvithout payment of any 
further <‘\tra. 

Oxviim to the «’oni|M‘tition ho- 
txveen (lie ditf<‘rent othees, there 
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with the other tlirei* columns 
shows that asHiired male lives us 
a eliusH live (ronsideralily loni]:(*r 
than thoKonoral male population. 

Tht' rate of mortality also varies 
in the different classics of assur- 
ance — ])nlicyholders in th<‘ en- 
doxvnient assurance class having' 
KreatfT longevity than tliose in the 
‘whole life with profits’ class, xvlio 
in turn aivsupiTior to tlie hohh'i's 
<»f \\4iole life policies without iiro- 
fits. Although female 
attJ, on the averair(*, loTij^er livetl 
than male auuuitanU, iunund 
female liv(‘s an^ inferior to insured 
j^ale lives until they become 
TOiddle-aureil ; and to allow for this. 
mo.st companies charge an aiinual 
extra premium of 5s, jmt cent, for 
all insurances on the lives of fe- 
males under the age of fifty, the 
extra lieing removed when that 
ago is ixiachexl. The same extra is 
charged by some offiiies for insur- 
ances on tile liv(»a of jiersons xvlio 
have not U.;i*n vaccinati^d, while 
others admit them only on the 
condition that the sum a.ssiired is 
not to be pan! if death occur from 
smallpox. Extra premiums, at 
various rates, are charged in the 
Case of penu^ns engaged in hazard- 


lias for many y«‘ars Im'cii a. cle- 
cid(*d tendency to steadily relax 
the conditions of a.ssuranc'e, and 
niany companies noxv free (heir 
jiolicies, aftiT they liavi* heen live 
years in foreo, from all eonditivnis 
ex<‘cjjt payment of the iiromium. 
See Tf jrt-hook of fhr JnMitutr of 
Avtonrica, j»t. i. ami ii. ; Journol 
of (hr I natilutr of Artim rirn o nd 
u4 .ss uro m'c / n r. 

Assurance, Lkual, as ilefined 
in the Mortmain and (^liarituhk* 
Uses Act, 1H8H, iiu-ludes a gift 
eonxeyance, ai)i>ointm(‘nt, lea^e, 
transfer, settlement, mortgap*, 
charge, ineumbraiiee, devis<‘, Im*- 
(pu'st, and exa‘ry oth(*r jissuraneci 
by deed, will, or other inst rument. 
In short, an assiiraiiee iru'hides 
any act in tin* law, or instnnrn‘nt, 
hy xvhieh an estate in land may he 
<reated, extinguished, eiilargixl, 
inmged, defeated, transferre<l, or 
n‘k'as(xi. Assnriinees may lx‘ di- 
vided, in res|K‘et of the source of 
their validity, into (n)eomiiioii law 
assurances r.ff. feoffments, <‘x- 
change*s, rele.ases ; {h) eustoniary 
assu ranees r.ff. assuraiiees of 
copyhold ; (e) statutory assuraiK Cs 
r.ff. a (xuiv<*.yance on .side under 
the Settled Land Acts. 


Assur-bani-pal. See Assy hi . \ 
and Saiu>ana1‘AHis. 

Assynt, Loi’ii, in tlu‘ imr. of 
Assvnt, Sntherlan<lshire, Scot- 
land, si m. w. hy s. of the la nd 
of lioeh Shin. Length tiil ni., hy 
\ to H III. xxide. Jt (h'aiiis w. into 
lla* Mim-h. The trout fishing is 

goixl. 

Assyria. ThisnaimdsdiTived, 
to all appearance, from tlie natix e 
Assuror Asur, a xvord xxliieh xxas 
horroxvcil hy the lli'brexxs uikI'T 
the form of Assliiir, and which 
is^ frcipicntly nronoiineed, in the 
Kasl, Athiir, tin* aiK ienf Araniaie. 
foi’iii. ’riie name .yssiir. sfaiiding 
for Assyria, is dcrivcii from tiiat 
of the cit.v Assur, the old i*apilal 
of the eoiintiy, xvhi< li, in its turn, 
xxas s(» called after the god Assur, 
the jiatron dixiiiity of the land. 
Anot her form of the name, not in 
general iist‘, xvas Ausar. (TIuto 
are txxo suggested (‘tyniologies for 
Assur or Asur one In'ing that 
it nieaiis ‘the holy one,' and fla*- , 
otlicr that it is for .\ssar, from an 
older Ansar, the god peisonifying 
tli(‘ heax’iMily host.) 

A,ss> ria proper xxas that tout 
of country to tlu' cast f»f Mesopo- 
tamia liaxing as its F, boiindaiy 
tla‘ iiiodi'in Kurdistan. Its s. 
houndary xxas Hali.x k'liia, i»ften 
called Kar-Dunias in (he iiiserip- 
tions. On its N. border it laid the 
land of Ariia'iiia, called Urartu 
(Ararat )and7//<?t (the land 

of tlie Vannib's) in (lie inscrip- 
tions. Its \v. IxMindary <‘nil)ra( cd 
a certain portion of tlic country 
on (lu^ w. Iiaiik «>f the Tigris, 
and therefore (‘iieroaelied slightly 
on Mesopotamia propi'r. ’J’he 
country xvas c\<-i‘cdingl,\ h-rtile, 
with exe(‘llent clay for hrii kniak- 
iiigaiul pottery (inchidiiigtahlcts), 
and also good huiiding stone, in 
the possession of xxliieh it li.ad the 
advantage ()V<T Ikdiy Ionia. 

’Pile an(“icnt capital, Assur, now 
called Kalaat Slicrgat, ahoiit llOm. 
hcloxv .Mosul, xvas tlic residcnci* (.f 
tliecarl.N kings .-md \ iccroys ; hut 
the place xxas seemingly ahan- 
doned as the capital aUmt IIHIO 
n.c., and Xinev(‘li snhstitutcfl. It 
is iiotexxorthy that the aiieient 
form of the nanu‘ of this city is 
Xinuaor Niiifi, ami that there was 
a. little town of that name in tin* 
small kingdom of bagas, in iJah.x- 
loiiia, soealleil .after the temple of 
(lie goddess Nina, xx liieh w as sit u- 
ated there, I'lieiu igin of the name 
was in all jirohahility in both eases 
the same. Ninexeh is now lepre- 
senled hy the iiionndsof Kuviinjik 
and N«‘hi Yunus, ojiposite aIosuI. 

Another important city was 
Talah, the Kalakh of the inserip- 
ticuis, aljout 12 rn. s. of NiTi(*veii. 
Jt is now representeil hy tin* 
mounds knoxvn as Niinrud. The 
city of Hesen probably lay in the 
sameneighlKaurliood, and has heen 
identified with the mod(‘ni Sela- 
niiyah. A city Kes-eni (which is 
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tho .sanH* name) is mmitioneil by 
S<^iinafhc‘ril>, but to havo 

)K.‘ensitiiat<*(i to tiu; north f)f Nin- 
cvfli. I'ht* iiuiiK*, howovor, was 
in all probability a coiuinon oiu*. 
Jtt‘liolK>th-Ir strcfts of tlio 

city’) Hccmiiixl.v indicated a sub- 
urb of NiiH'vcIi, and if so, must Ik- 
the Hcbit Xinua (‘streets of Xin- 
nveh’)oii the north-east, towards 
Khorsiibtid, 'Pliis last was named 
in ancient tinu's Dhr-Sartsdna, or 
‘the fortification of Salmon,’ and 
was built by him on tli«‘ site of a 
city calhsl, before his time, Ma^f- 
Kanul)bH. Another imp<»rtant city 
was Arb<*la, tlu? m«Klern Krvil, 
near the mountains on the (‘ast. 
It was an important ee»itre of 
Assyrian worship, tla* ]‘atro)i 
dess of theeit.v Ixmik' Istar. 

I’he date when the eidonists 
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The earlii&Ht rulers of Assyria, 
lik(* thoseof Babylonia, werecallwj 
or, in the* Semitic idi(»m, 
fx.fr/Aw, nmi lered ‘ priest - kinKs ’ 
or ‘viceroys/ Of these rulers, the 
most ancient kiimvn srsmis to havr* 
lH*en Isinr*-] )aKan, who ruled alK)ut 
bSTiO H.(J, He was sue<‘e«‘ded by 
Samsi-Addu l., who built a temple 
at Assiir to the pxis Ann and 
Addu. ( )ther rulcTs (»f later date 
wen* Ijrur-ka])kiipu and Sanisi- 
Ad<lu ir., who rehuilt the ^reat 
national temple to Assur at tin* 
sum* place. A brick in the Ilritish 
Mus(‘um drives us the names of 
Kallii, and Irisum, his son, who 
st*ems to have built a temfile, or 
n-built tin* temple of the^od Asm* 
(Assur), in tin* city of that name, 
for tin* i)n*sr*rv;ition of his lib*. 

Acemflin^f to tin* o!<l(‘st tradi- 


AssyrUi 

To all a^)i)earanee, Kara-indas of 
Babylonia had married adaugrhter 
of Aasur-iiWlit, the successor of 
Aasur-nadin*An6, and the issue 
of the marriage was Kadasmau* 
Murus, who was killed by some 
disafftH'ted Kassites. The Assyr- 
ian kintf aveiiKcd hi.s son-in-law ny 
iiiviwlinjf Babylonia, and deix)sint; 
and putting to death his murderer, 
at ttu) same time setting Kuri- 
Kiil/,u on the*throne. (See Baby- 
lonia.) The iT'lations of Assur- 
11 ball it’s suceeasors ; Bel-nirari, 
I’lnli-ilii, and Addii-nirari i. (about 
imo ii.c.) — woi ‘0 not so peaceful, 
aiul p(/rtions of the north of Baby- 
lonia were annexed to Assyria. 

Tlui son of Addu-nirari i., Shal- 
maneser I., came to the throne 
aUmt 1330 B.o., and was regarde/l 
by the Assyrians as one of the more 



from Babylonia establislnnl them- 
selves in .Assyria is doubtful, but 
it is gi'iierally n*g.*u(l(*d as having 
taken ]>laec alxmt ii.c., wlicn 
the amalgamation of the Semitii* 
ami tin* uon Si'initic elements of 
the population had alr(‘a<iy bt'cn 
accoinplisht*d. .A, slight ‘differ- 
enee in the raitial tyix* of the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians 
suggests that tlu^ latter alistirlied, 
in course of time, tlie original 
inhabitants of the count r;y, who 
possibly had some relationship 
with the Armenians. On enter- 
ing Assyria, the mignmts bi'oiight 
with th('m the civilization, the 
manners, the customs, tlie religion, 
and the litemtun? of the Babylo- 
nians, with whom they originated, 
md it is largely owing to them that 
that htCtatfirc has Iwen prt'servevl, 


tions of the Assyrians, the mon- 
archy was founded by aking named 
Hi'l-ka^jkapu, but tliere is no in- 
formation as to his age or deeds. 
Ttis the name of A.s.sur-l)M-nisi -su 
(aUmt 1180 B.e.) which, in tlie doe- 
uments at pre.sent at our disiX)si- 
tion, first eome.s liefoni us in con- 
nection with history in the true 
SCI ISO of the W( ml He wjis a e< >n - 
temiH wary of tlie Babylonian king 
Kara-imhus ; and during bis reign, 
and that of Puzur- Assur, con- 
U'lnixirary of the* Babylonian king 
Buma-burias, and Aasur n.'uliii- 
ah^, about 1420 B.c., agivements 
or treaties ^'eremiwle lx.*twfH.*n tlie 
two nations with rcigard to their 
common boundaries. His son, 
Aasur-uliallit, states tlmt his father 
received from the king of Egypt 
a present of twenty talents of gold. 


renown/xl of theirking.s. He s^ms 
to have extended the Vxmndaries of 
the (*mpire as far as the neighlxmr- 
luxxl ()f Diurbekir^ and is stated 
by King A-ssur-nasir-apli (885 B.c;.) 
to havt* Ixicn the founder of Calah. 
His son wa.s Tukulti-Ninip i., who 
sjgnaliztxl his i-eign by an expedi- 
tion to theSebl)cnch-yii, where he 
h.'wl an image of himself carved 
on the nxtk. To all apiiearance, 
this king ruled also over Baby- 
lonia. Alxmt 1210 B.C. A»s.yria 
and Babylonia again came into 
confliot, the latter country, evi- 
diiiitly having the advantage. 
The (*nergy of Ninip-apil-Esarni, 
however, shortly before the year 
1200 B.C., gave victory to tla* 
Assyrians, though it was not 
until the time of his son, Assur- 
dan I., that a satisfactory treaty 
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was maclo with tin? Bahykmiana, 
whom) kinK« Zagatra-sum-iddinii, 
saw several of his citic^ fall into 
the bands of the Aasvrians. 

Ho was sum^t'xied by Mutakkil- 
Nusku, coacerninif whom but little 
is known. The son of the latter. 
Aasur-r^s-isKc. 1140 b.c.), howt^ver, 
ajcain raised thenauu'of the Assyr- 
ian empii*e, overthrowini^ tbe z\h- 
lamites, Luluinites, and Kutites, 
and defeatiii)!? Nebutjhadri(‘zzar i. 
of Babylonia when lie atti'uiptwl 
to take fMisaession of the b(»rd<.‘r- 
lands b()twecn the two count ries. 
Still more renowned than Assur- 
r6s-lsi was his son, Tiglatli-piles<‘r 
I. {c. 1120 15.0.)} whose long and 
complete in.s(;riptions from the 
ruins of the temple at Assur spi'ak 
of his numerous expeditions a- 
gainst the Aloschians (Meseeb), 
Kummuha or Comniagene, Hatte 
(the land of the Hittites), Musri, 
on the north of Assyria, and other 
jilaces- altogether forty-two lands 
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daughters of the two kings by each 
other respectively ‘ 

Whether on acmunt of this tnar- 
riage or not is not known, but the 
son and 8uccesm>r of vVddu-nirari, 
Tukulti-Ninip il. (81)0 B.c.), made. 
hims('lf master of Babylonia, and 
rub'll ov(‘r the country until bis 
death in a ivlx.‘llioii, in whicli liis 
son and successor, Aasur- iiasir- 
ai)li, took part. By this, bis first 
recordiHl aet, is the ebaraeter of 
Assur-nasir-apli nni'aleil. J le aj)- 
])ears to have Ikwh tlie cruellest 
of a race not remm ned for mercy, 
and carried lire and sword on every 
sidt'. In his lengthy and tedious 
rei^ord be stati's tliat b«* eomiuered 
the legion of the Urumia lake 
(881 B.c. ), lluluh, K.uiiimuba((?()m' 
magene), and the region of the 
K lial )u r. In succeed i ng earn i ui ign s 
be marched to the ri'gion of the 
SehlH*neb-Su ; on the cast to the 
districts of tbt* Uadanu and the 
Tornadotos; Suhii (the Sbuites), 
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occlusion lieiiig at the buttle of 
Uarqar (854 B.c. ). He also rtHiei vwl 
tnbiite fn>m Tyre, Hidon, Gcdial, 
and Jehu, ‘son of Omri.J As bis 
eldest son ivljjelled against him, 
the throne wasinhcTitcd by »Samsi- 
A<ldu II., a younger son, and, 
like* bis fatlier. a great warrior, 
mIio, iR'sides liis conguests on 
tin* west, e.arrie'd liis arms iiito 
Me'dia. lie also attackecl Baby- 
lon is, and brought away great 
booty. 

The rt'ign of A(l<lu-nirari HI. 
(S|n, son of Samsi-Addu, brings 
with it tla* same story of eonciuest : 
T.\ re, Sidon, Israel, Damascus, 
Kdom, Arpad, i^te., felt the force 
of his arms. Babylon, Umlia.s and 
])laees on the south-east were also 
overrun. It is noteworthy that 
the wife of this king was calltnl 
Hammuramat - repirdc'd as the 
.same name, thougli not the same 
person, as the SiMniraniis of He- 
rodotus. Shalmaneser III, (782) 
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and their princes ‘from ]x;yond 
the lower Zab to the other siile of 
the Euphrates, the Hittites, ami 
the iipptir westiTii sea.’ 1 le also 
foi^ht against Marduk-nadin IVhft 
of Babylonia, and captured many 
of his cities, including Babylon, 
Sippar, and Opis. liis son was 
Assur -bOl-kala. who espouj;M?d 
the daughter ot the Babylonian 
king Aadu - abla - iddina (alsjut 
11811 B.O.); after which there is 
a great gap in the history of the 
country. 

Isolated names only occur in this 
gap, until we come to Tiglath- 
pilescr il., after whom the serii's 
of rulers is unbroken to the end 
of the monan-hy. This king was 
succeeded by Assur-dan ii. alxmt 
330 B.c. The .son and .succes.sor of 
the latter, Addu-nirari ii. (911), 
warred against Samas-mudammig, 
king of Babylon, and his .succes- 
sor, Nabu-sum-iskun, with .sucoes.s; 
and when peace was concluded, it 
se^ed hy the marriage of the 


far to tlie sout]i-ea.st ; and (lar- 
(•beinish, mi the west. In one 
of tlii'se exiK*diti(»ns he found 
himsi'lf opiM».se<l by Babylonian 
tr(Ki]).s ; but he wjis never in op«'n 
e()idli(!t with Babylonia, lie was 
sucecs.sful in the land of Suhu, 
however, and took a terrible re- 
veiigt^. Besides ('\arclH‘mish. on 
the west, he tiM»k tribute from 
'Pyre, Sid<in, Oebal, .Xrvad, ami 
other places. Notw ithstamling 
his great military activity, h(‘ was 
also a great buihl<*r. 

His .son, Shalmanesc'r 11. (81)0 
B.(?.), followed in his fathers foot- 
steps. After a military visit to 
J^aby Ionia, in which he took the 
sidr*. of Marduk - .sum - iddina a- 
gainst his brotlier, who laid claim 
to th() thmne, he turmsl his chief 
attention to tin* west of .yssyria, 
wli('re he came into eonflict witli 
Ibizaf*! of Dainasmis, jus well as 
his murderer, Addu-’idri (Ben- 
luidad), Ahabof Israel, and other 
kings of the west, the principal 


warml in .Vrnu'nia, Damascus, 
ami ] I:m Irjwli. H is HUC(;e.s.sor was 
Assur-dan ill, (772), wliose mgn 
was an unfortmuite one, di.stin- 
gu is I ie( I h>' inai i y n 4 k;11 i ( ms agai nst 
tin* power of .A.ssyria, and p<'.sti- 
lence. An eclipse of the sun is 
reeorfh'd for tlie year 71)3 B.c. 

With Tiglath-piles(*r HI., his 
simcessor ((io), a new dynasty Ix*- 
gins. He is noted as tlu* king of 
Assyria who went farther west 
tliJin most of his ])r(*(lece.ssors, juid 
as hiiving dejKKsed Azariah, repla- 
cing him, sTH'mingly, by Eni-ilu. 
He is the l*ul of 2 Kings 15:19, 
that li(‘iiig his name, in the Baby- 
lonian (;anon. Later on he I'e- 
ef'ived tributefrom Ahazof Judah, 
Mitinti of Askalmi, and othens. 
In his inserijitions he relates Ikjw 
the [M'ople of Lsniel killed their 
king, and that he tluTcupon S5*t 
Hosheaon the t hrone over them, 
and exaett'd tribut<). He is re- 
nowned also as the eongiierrjr J)f 
QhinJ5iros of Babylonia, whose 
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empin*- ho ainicxod to Assyria. 
(8tM3 IUbtloma.) Ilii was silc- 
(HMxlnd (727) l>y Shalniaiu'scr iv., 
the UluUa (ElulaMis) of the Baby- 
lonian (fanon, a kiiii? whoso five 
years’ roi|?n was distintfiiishod by 
ifrtiat attempts and bnt litth^ sue- 
coss. Ho failod to oaptiin; tlio (aty 
of Tyro, and In'siojjrod Samaria, 
hut dM*d Indoro tlm plact? was 
taken. To SarK'on, his suocossor 
(722), f(‘ll the lionour of recriviiur 
thoeity’ssuimiission. Sar^^on tlsm 
l(si hisforoesaj'ainst llamatli, Car- 
olaanisli, and Ashdod, amlontwh 
oooasio!! the nations arournl f<‘lt 
tlie force of his arms. 'Plioso cam- 
paigns won' followcid by his lonj^ 
.struK^lo with M(‘rodaohdjaladaii 
of Babylon, ondinj? in th(3 (!onqu(\st 
of tlie country in 70!> n.c., tluaij^h 
oporaluais aj^ainst Morodach> 
liahvlan and his sui)port(Ts still 
ofintinued. Mosoch, (’omina«on(‘, 
Cyprus, Armenia, and numerous 


shii>iMniC in the temple of Nisrcsih 
( Assur), or, a(#>rdinK to the Baby- 
lonian chronicle, by (me of hia 
sons, who was leader of a revolt 
against him. The inuifjerers fled 
to Ariminia, whither, to all ap- 
iK^arance, their younger brother. 
Ksarluulclon, jiui-sued tlnmi, and 
d(*f(‘ated their adherents, after- 
wards mounting the Assyrian 
throne (OHO 

Th(i new ruliM* was also a suc- 
cessful oiu', adding i)rudeuce and 
mildness to warlike zeal. He 
fought against Abdimilkutti, king 
of Sidon, whos(; head, togetlan* 
with that of the king of Sanduarri, 
was brought to Nineveh. It Wfus 
probably alxait this time that 
3 fan.'iss(‘h wjis taken with ‘hooks’ 
(or fetters) and hrouglit to 
lon (2 ( diron. ‘?3 : 1 1). Egypt was 
likcwis(i attacked, juid made prat;- 
ti(‘.‘dly an As.syrian provinct‘. 
Esarhaddon also deieated, in Cap- 
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kjng of that country. Having 
divided the country, and set there 
two vassal kings, the Assyrian 
ruler had to send an army to 
Babylonii|^ wluiro his brother 
Siwjsduchinoa had revolted against 
his authority. The result was the 
conquest of Babylonia, and the 
dciuth of its king in hia burning 
palace. (Hee Ba»VU)NIA.) Fur- 
ther expeditions to Elam were 
found ii(iccs.sary in order cxim- 
pletely to Bu|)(tue that country, 
and were carritnl out auccessfully. 
Arabia and Ararat alscj felt the 
foHMi of th<3 Assyrian arms. 

Of Assur-bani-apli’s son and suc- 
ce.ssor, Assur-etil-llani (-ukinni), 
nothing is known, exc^ept that he 
claimed to rul(3 oyer Babylonia, 
and Ix'gan to build a palat^e at 
(’alah. He was followed by Hin- 
sarra-iskun, thti Saracos of Syn- 
(•(‘lliis, und(‘r whom the Assyrian 
empire saw its downfall. It woukl 
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other countries f^lt the forct* of 
hisarms, and .sent tribut(». Sargon 
is r«*nown(»d .as the }niil(h;r of the 
gnait palace Jit Dhr-Sargin.a, now 
called Khorsahad. I le was, to all 
apiK'-araiUM*, assassinated in th(i 
y(*ar7(li‘) l».(\, and Sennacheril), Ins 
eldest son, mounted the throne. 

The connection of Sennacheril) 
with Babylonia will Ik) found 
imd(»r that artich*. In conse- 
quence of the aid Elam had givim 
to the Babylonians, that country 
wasattacked by the Assy nan king. 
But, in all probability, the cam- 
paign which is regarded jis In'ing 
of the gn*atest importance is that 
against Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
caused by the latter’ .s iTit(Tfen*nco 
in the afhiirs of Ekron. T1 le rf'sult 
was the siege of Jerusalem, which, 
)iowever, was not taken, for some 
n^fison not stated in tlie inscri]>- 
tions. (S(*e 2 Kings 18 : V,\ J17 ; 19 ; 
Isa. 36, .‘^7. ) As rt*lat(‘d in the Old 
Testament, Sfmnacherih was as- 
^'VsjsinatiHl by his sons whilst wqr- 
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T)a<hK ia, Ttsispa tin* Kirnineri.an, 
th(' first of those hordes wliich 
w(*re, later on, to join in the de- 
struction of the Assyrian empire. 
Esarhaddon ditsl in (K)9 B.c., wlien 
on his way to Egypt for the third 
time, and was.succ<‘ed(Hl by Assnr- 
haiii-apli (the great and noble 
AsnapfKn’) in A.ssyria, and Sannis- 
siim-ukin (Sa()sdii(;hinos)in Baby- 
lonia. 

The ndgn of A ssur - hani -apli 
saw the culmination of A.ssyrian 
])ower, and also the beginning of 
Its decline. A gn\at relndlion in 
Egypt was nut down; but the 
.success w as short-livtxl, for Psam- 
ineticus put an end to Assyrian 
overlordship for ever. After I'e- 
ceiving the tribute of the kings of 
the west --ManavS.seh of J udah and 
his contemp>raries— the Assyrian 
ruler had to turn hia attimtion to 
the e»ust, w here the Elamites w^ere 
stirring up tlie Animean triliea a- 
gai list Aa.sy ria. The result was the 
and death of Te-mnrnan^ 
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secMn that either he or his prede- 
cessor, fore.seeing impending dis- 
aster ironi the Medea, raised tw'o 
armies, one of whieli he sent to 
Babylonia under Naboix>l{is.sar, 
with oiflers to hold the district 
of Babylonia again.st the enemy. 
NaboiX)l'issar, hnw'ever, turned his 
arms against his royal master, and 
advanced^ wdth the allied forces 
.against Nineveh, w’here, in coiise- 
queiiee of a breach made in the 
w’alls by the Tigris undi^Tminirig 
tlu'in, the city was taken, and 
iSin-sarra-isknn, seeing that allwas 
lost, set fire to liis palace, and 
perislied in the flames. 

Thus ended the great Assyrian 
empire. Of the same raee witli the 
Babylonians, whom they dowdy 
rasembUd, the Assyrians added 
to their k^vo of art, letters, and 
(taiMU'ity rule a great power of 
organization and warlike energy. 
Inheriting all the literature of the 
ancient Babylonians, bjth Semitic 
tvnd non-Semitic, their Ukii^ for 
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that literatus Burpasaedf if any- 
thing (espocially from tho tinio 
of Sargon onwards), that of tho 
people of the country where it 
originated. Babylonian history 
was likewise a study to wliieli 
Assyrian scribes mid attention, 
the moi*e especially, appan^ntly, 
with regard to thase periods when 
the two nations cAino into con- 
tact for the rectification of their 
Ixiundaries, etc. Babylonian laws, 
ttK>, seem to liavo l)c?en their study 
only less than it was tht^ study of 
the Babylonians themselves. Like 
the Babylonians, they were excel- 
lent agriculturists and equally 
gtxxl builders, and though they 
imitated their teachers by a largo 
employment of brick, for th<i in- 
terior decorations of their ])alaoe'* 
they used alabaster, which enabled 
them to produce lias-ndiefs whi(;h 
were real works of art, and are 
even now the wonder of the lx** 
liolder. J^oastful as they w(TO 
]x.)ld, they were fond of Uie com- 
position of long inscriptions, and 
the frequent writing or reixjrts to 
the king. 

One of tlie most ixunarkable 
charactiu'istics of the Assyrians 
was that aptitude which brought 
alxiut their succew in war. In 
all prolxibility tliis was due to 
their superiiH’ niobility, and also 
to the p(',rfection of their d<*- 
fences and their engines of at- 
tack. In tho Hieg(is which th(‘y 
carried on, tliey constructed enor- 
mous towers on wheels, whicli were 
imshefl up siKicially-eonstriK.ted 
causeways, approaching so close 
to tho walls that battering-rams 
worked from within tho towers 
could 1x3 brought into play. To 
this nnist 1x3 added their skilfully- 
ma(lechain'inailaii(l scale armour, 
which, with their enormous wicker 
shields, enabled their soldiers to 
fight to the gnuik'st advantage. 
Indot‘d, it is not impossilde that 
they were the masters and tetwiliers 
of the ancient world in tho art of 
war. 

Tho religion of the Assyrians 
was practi(^ally the same as that 
of the Babylonians, the oliief dif- 
fenmoo being that they gave their 
national god, Assur, tho highest 
place in the pantheon. To all in- 
tents and purposes ho replac^ed 
the god Merodacli, who was also 
worshipped by the Assyrians, and 
with wnom he seems to have Ix'en 
identified. See Hommel’s </«- 
schichte BaJityloniv m u nd A asijri em 
(1885); MUrater-Delitzaeh’s simi- 
lar title George Smith’s 

As^yria^ S.P.C.K. ; A. H. Sayco’s 
A$ayrta ; its Primes, Priests^ and 
Pm^Sy R.T.S. (18^5); Maapero’s 
by Sayce) The, Daw^n of Civi- 
lization (1^), and The Struggle of 
t^Nationsh^); J. F. M ‘Curdy’s 
Historys Prophecy, <md the Monu^ 
genfj (1894 and 1896); T. G. 
nnohei* The O.T. in the Light cf 
mfyeordi cmd Legtndt^AMyria 
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and Bahylmia (1902); and for 
translations,^ The Records of the 
Past, 1st j^riovS, rxl. by S. Birch, 
vols. i., iii., V., vii., ix., xi., 187^1, 
t‘tc. ; 2nd sciries, (xl. hy A. 11. 
Sayce, vols. i.- vi., 1888-02 ; ninl 
from time to time in the Pnje. if 
the Soe, if Bih, Arch,, and *hmr. 
of the R.A,S., etc. Com pan* also 
Babylonia and CUjneifoum. 

Astacus, the genus to wlii(*1i 
Ixdongs th(» comnion fr(*sh-wat»‘r 
crayfisli of Britain. 

As^rte, the Syrian Venus, is 
identical witli ‘Aslitaroth the 
alxnnination of the Zidonians’ (2 
Kings 21 : 13), and with the Isht.ar 
of Assyria, lx‘sides leaving affini- 
ties with other classiodeities. Tin*, 
licentious \yorshipof the devotees 
of Astarto in Iut temph*s in Tyre 
and Siclon n*ndenxl tlio names of 
tlmse cities, in tho utlerances of 
.lesus of Nazar(‘th, synonymous 
witli all that wiw wicked. Tlu'io 
was a temple in her honour at 
Alemphis as early as the ]x*riod 
of the 10th Kgyptian dynasty, 
alxjut which time it is supposcxl 
that the cult of Astarto was 
bn)uglit into Kgypt from Assyria. 

Astatic Couple. S(‘e Gal- 

VANOMKTKU. 

Astatki is the residue from tla^ 
distillation of Bussian ix.‘trql(‘um. 
It is largely us<‘d fi»r fuel in th(^ 
neighlKJurlKKxl of its production 
(Baku), and in the Caucasus and 
Casi)ian regions. 

Aster, a genus of plants, with 
about 2(I<J siH.*cies, Ix'longing to the 
Comixisitie, chiefly natives of N. 
America. Tliey an* much culti- 
vat(‘d in gardens, ini(1(‘r the name 
of Alichaebnas daisie.s lx*caust*, 
they flower alxmt IVlichiU'lmas. 
They are conspicuous for tlicir 
I)ink, blue, lilac, or jiurple ray 
florets, and yellow discs, Tlie 
plants vary, iMxxm ling to six'cics, 
from .a few inches to several h'efc 
in height; their leaves are willow - 
lik(\ oil w'iry stems which Ix’couie 
woisly, but all the aerial parts 
die down in winter. 

Aster, C H I n.\ ( Cal/ isterh a s 
chinensis), a siKH-ies of (Jom- 
positie, native (if China^ and 
Japan; first cultivated in France 
at tlie end of the 18th centurv. 
Tliere are 1U3W many varieties in 
size and colour, but all art* annuals. 

Aster, Ernest Lmwio von 
(1778-^1855), Saxon military (‘ii- 
ineer, Ixim at Dresden. In 1815 
t3 ioiued tlie J’russians, fought 
at Waterhx), and was made a 
general and insiiector of fortifi- 
cations. He superintendcKl tho 
elalxirate defemee works of (A)- 
bltJTiz and Ehrenbreitstein. 
Asterabad. S<x» Astrabad. 
Asteroids, small planets circu- 
lating between Mars and Jupiter, 
and thus named by Sir William 
Herschel in 1802. They seem to 
replace a single large planet, con- 
jecturally located, before they 
were found, in the wide interval 
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occupied by thorn, and collectively 
represent a term in the scrie.s of 
planetary distances designated as 
*B<kI(‘’s Law.’ The first lusteroid 
(st‘e Ceues) wxis discov(jiv<l on 
Jan. 1, 1801 ; and on Jan. 1, 11)03, 
tin* known mcmlx'rs of the family 
numhcri'd alxait 540. Their de- 
tection has b(‘cu a(M-(‘lerated by 
the use, now' almost exclusive, of 
tho ])hotographi(r method intro- 
duci'd by Dr. Max Wolf in 181)2. 
Its ]uincij)lo is tliat a .sensibly 
moving object Icavi's a trail in- 
.sl(‘a(l of a (lot on a ])lat(* cxpo.s<3d 
in a tolcsco]>c followingtlicfdiurnal 
movcm»;nt of tin* stars. Through 
tho availability of this rapid and 
oasy ])ro(!(‘ss, tifty m‘W' asb'roids, 
down to tho. foiirtooiith stellar 
magnitude, w(‘ro rcgistincd in 
11)02. Tlic.se bodies differ greatly 
in siz(‘. The, largo.st has a diam- 
eter of nearly fi\<^ hundr(*d, tho 
small(*.st of pidliably lo.ss than 
twt^nty mil(“.s, and thi'id may Iwi 
multitudos b(*yoiid tho ranges of 
pcrc(*ptioii, con.stni(rtod on tho 
modest scale of shooting -stars. 
Kom* can pos.scss ap])rociable at- 
inosphcn‘s; y(‘t their markedly 
divcrsi^ albc(l(M‘s suggest imcx- 
IM'ctcd varit‘tii‘s in pji.Nsical con- 
stitution. Their joint mass i.s 
alm(»st c(‘rtaiiily iiiucli smaller 
thuu that of th(‘ moon, but cannot 
Imi (*stimal(‘(l with any apiiroacli 
to precision. The zone ti'iianted 
liy tho astj'roids i.s fully 200 mil- 
lions of mil(*s in width, the moan 
(listanco of Adallx*rta, the noar- 
(‘st to tlio sun — (‘xe<‘pt Eros - 
Ix'ing 11)4 million, that of Tliuk*, 
tho most remot(‘, 4t)0 niillioii 
niilo.s, wbihi tlu*ir n'sjioctivo 
jHa iods are thriss years /if us throe 
days and nltii’! yviun minus one 
montli. The distribution of th»‘so 
510 interlacing clli))ses ])res(‘nts 
soim* significant f(*atun‘S. They 
arc most erowiled near thi^ pliwo 
where, hy BodtAs Law', th(^ missing 
planet shouM have revolved—/./', 
at 2*8 tim(‘s tlu^ earth’s in(‘an dis- 
tance from th(f sun hut tli(*ro are 
(.•onspi(aious gaps in th<*ir scatb*!'- 
ing, and tho occurronco of those 
just w'lif'ro a comiiionsurahility 
of jieriods with that of .fupit(*r 
would have colin^ in, attests tho 
])ow'crful inflijonco of tlio groat 
lilanot over tlio localization of his 
jiigmy ncighlx)ijr.s. Sci* autliori* 
tics cited und(*r Asth()No.uv. 

Astcrolepia, an I'xtimrt genus 
of lishes, remains of whieli ans 
ft)Uiid ill the Old lb‘(l Sandstone 
of Nairn, Orkney, and Shetland, 
in SccUland. It was covered with 
Ixiny plab^s, riiark(*d with star- 
sliaped tulK*.rt!l(*s, and res«»mbled 
]>tt‘richthy.s in general (‘onfigura- 
tion. Se«* Ikxin’s Fishes, Recent 
and Fossil (1805). 

Asterophyllites (for which 
the synonym Calamoclodies is 
used by some botanists) is sup- 
posed to be the foliage of cer- 
tain fossil Equisetaceeo, such a0 
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Calami tea, which flourished princi- 
pally in the Oarbonifewus epoch* 
The branches aiv* and shnider, 
and b( 3 ar at tlieir iiimicroiis luxles 
whorls of littli^ linear or laTie(‘o- 
latti leaves, (‘acli with a mi<lrib 
clown the (•i‘ntre. As x)reserve,d 
th(»y an* usually flattencjcl out, 
and have a stellate appearance. 
In some cases tlie bases of the. 
leavers wen.* fused to form a- con- 
timious shi‘ath. I n AumUarin tiu* 
leuHets wen* unisjual, and lay in 
one ])lane, which was (jbliqne to 
the axis of tim lu’anch. S(*«' 
Reward’s F<mil PlanU 
etc,.); >S<x)tt’s Ftmif 

many (1<M)I)). 

Asthenopia, w(*a,kn<‘Hs (»f slight. 

Asthma, a respiratory disi*;i.se, 
spiisnnxlict and n‘current in cdiar- 
actcir, marked by Kn-*at tc‘mpo- 
rary difficulty of bn‘atluu);. The 
c*auses of astnma may be diyidcid 
into and fjn'jtum. 

JlcreJity is the ifreat predisnos- 
iu>f factor. Not that a child 
inherits asthma; but it iuhe.rits 
some weakness of ronstitnti(U), 
often nciurotie, wliicdi makes it 
mons liable to attack. Other 
prcMlisposiiiK causes an? said to 
he? Kevit, syi)liilis, .skin diseases, 
anti kidney disease.s, in all td 
which the blooil is mon? or less 
atf(?ctc?d, and mi;^ht be s\ippos(‘d 
tti affect; in its turn, an unstable 
nervous system. Extiitinw t?au.ses 
are many and various. Almost 
every asthm.atic patit'iit .stHjrns to 
have his idios 3 menusy, f)oth in 
oauHt? and tjurt?. An attack uiay 
Ik? started by a suddt'.n variation 
of temperature, or by a (?liau^e of 
n\sid«?nce from inland to the coast, 
or vice rers'l. It may f< )ll< )w eh Ksely 
on exhaustion from any cause, on 
.sudden i)hysieal exertion, tu’ou an 
error in diet. 

There is no sure or mark(?d pre- 
monitory symotoin b(?fore the ini- 
tial whe*3/.inj.: bej'ius ; half an hour 
lH*fore tin* height of an attack the 
sufferc?r may lx? quite at <*ase. A 
slight heaviness (>f brc'athiny: ch*- 
veloijs to a (ioiidition in which, 
to all appi‘arance, the patient is 
fiKhtiiiKt for his last Rasp, with 
slow, loud, convulsive* r(*spiratory 
efforts, in which every muscle of 
the Ijcxly seems to lx* .strained, 
the fae.o taking an a])ix3aranc?e of 
anxious effort, and lx?ing often 
covered with sweat. In half an 
hour or an hour the illness may 
end, leaving merely exhaustion in 
proportion to the severity of the 
attack. Or the paroxysm uiay 
last for days, with occasional 
short intervals when it .seeiii.s as 
though the disease had worn itself 
out. During the i)aroxysm there 
is undoubtedly spasm of the non- 
striped muscle in the bronchioles, 
and some hold that there is con- 
gestion of the mucous membrane. 

The treatment between the at- 
taoks must depend upon the pre- 
di^)QOTg cause. For the relid 


of an attack, antispasmodics, 
stimulant or sedative, are the 
most genenilly useful, though 
which of them wnll .suit any l»ar- 
ti(t>ilar cast* can only lx* discovered 
bv exfK'rimeut. ()iie X)atit*nt can 
often stave off a eomm(?neing ill- 
m*ss with a teasiMxmfid of ut?.it 
litiueiir brandy; ant»tlier must 
j)urn a uitn*-p.'iix*r ; another finds 
a stramonium cigarette mo.st ser- 
viet'ablt*; a fourth trie.s all pos- 
sible drugs, anti jouru(‘ys to Italy, 
Alg(*ria aiul Kgyjitin vain, flying 
at last to rooms in tin? East End 
of Tiondtm wlu*iH‘ver an attack is 
threatened. Chloroform willoftt.m 
break the course, of a paroxysm, 
and the j)ati«*iit will wake, wt'll ; 
but ehloroforui (%‘innot safely lx* 
self-;i(imini.ster(*(l. Chloral hy- 
drate, given eveiy four hours un- 
til tht? breathing improves, will 
ofb'u stop an attack; but with 
cliloral, as wdtii inj<‘ctiou.s of mor- 
l)hia another jM^ssibli* remedy - 
the <langer of h.ibit must be ri'ck- 
oned with, as well as that of 
an overdose if self-admiuistered. 
llecently it. has b(‘eii found that 
.soiiu* attacks yi<*ld to firm nressure, 
upon the vagus nerves in the nc‘ek. 
A regular, he.dthy life will help 
all (?ases. (’hil<Ir(*ii <leveloping 
asthma (*arly often outgrow il as 
they maturt*, if care lx? taken not 
to ta.x tlieir str<‘ngth t.<x) .s<‘verelv. 

Asti, tn. and <*pise. H(?e, proy. 
Alessjuidria, Italy, 22 m. by rail 
s.W'. of Ale.ss,andria ; the oirth- 
pl.a(*e of the poet Alfi(?ri (17111 
IShli), to wlu»m a inarbk* statue* 
was (‘r(*(;ted in 1S()2. Asti w'as 
one of the most powe*rful of the 
republics of the middle* ages, .ami 
a gn'at e*entre of eommere?e. fts 
(•athe?dral dates from the* lllth aiul 
1 Itli eentiirievs; and it has a Kap- 
ti.stery of the? HUh century, and 
anotlu'r church of the l((th e>r 11th. 
Asti is famous for its wine* auel its 
garelening, and manufacture's silk, 
mate'lu'S, eTcaiii ()f tartar, je)ine*ry, 
anel prexhu'cs .silk cexrfxms. Top. 
(1!K)1) 30,251. 

Astigmatism, that de'feet of 
vision in which the* ray.s eif light 
pr(xa*(‘(ling from a ixiint ek) not 
r(*ach the reHina a.s a |X)iiit, but 
as an area e>r spot. This is ow'ing 
to irre’gularity in the refracting 
surfaces in front of the retina, 
through which the rays first pass. 
The treatme*iit is by gla.sses made 
to f(K?us the rays rightly on the 
rt'tina. 

Astilbe Japonica, a saxifrage 
fnnri Japan, erroneously termed 
spinea, lx?t?auseof themsemlilance? 
of its foliage and flowers to those 
of that aix?cies. Tlie dark-green 
leaves are much divided, and 
the small white flowers form a 
conspicuous inflorescence. It re- 
quires much water, and is per- 
fectly healthy when the pot is 
left standing in water. Other 
species fure found in Japan, China, 
and India. 
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Astic, Thomas (1735-1803), bib- 
liophile, author of the Origin and 
FrogreKH ({/' Writing (1784 ; now 
(h 1. 1870), a work of iraportanct*. 
for its explanations of mexliieval 
liand writing. His other works 
include Tke Will Henry VIL; 
An Accmint of the aScoIs of the 
Kingn^ Rayal Hormigha^ and Mag- 
imtea of Seoilnnd ( 1 71)2). The valu - 
al)l(? M.SH. of hi.s’collection are now 
in the Britivsh Mu.seura. 

Astl^, 8ik Jacou, Loud Ast- 
i.KV (15/1) -1052), Hoyalist general, 
born in Norfolk. After .several 
years' military s(»rvice in the 
Ni'thcrlands and I.)i?iiniark, he 
Ix'camc governor of Phnnoiith 
(1031S). lie fought .at Eilgehijl, 
Ncwlniry, and Naseby; but in 
1010 lu? was defeiitcd and cap- 
tured at Stow-on-the-Wold. Im- 
prisoiK'd ill Warwick Castle, and 
n'lca^cd at the sum‘ndcr of Ox- 
ford to Fairfax, he was aft(?r- 
wards brought bcfori? tlx* council 
in London, l)iit allowed to return 
to his h(3Uso at Maid.stoiu*. 

As tic V, iSiu John Dugiule 
(1.S2S 1)4!, Englisli sportsm.an, Ixirn 
at Home* ; served in the Crimea, 
and was wonndixl at the Kattle of 
the Alma. Jlc was a suc(;essful 
owner of racehorses; patron of 
boxing, swimming, ami walking 
comiH'titions, and of other sixirts. 
S<‘c his Fifty Years of my Life in 
the World (f S\>ort mni 

Astley, Philip (1742-1814), 
I'cjuc.strian jicrformer aiid theatri- 
cal manager, was a cal)ine.tmak(*r 
wlio, after distinguishing himself 
at Emsdorff and Fricdlxq'g, dur- 
ing the? Seven Years’ War, trav- 
el h si through the country as a 
tradesman or as a perfonm*r at 
fairs and markets, and subse- 
jjucntly gave tlu'atrieal and (xiiies- 
triaii iiorformances, for w'hieli he 
built nineteen circuses, chiefly in 
London (Astley’s Hoyial Ainphi- 
theatn?, 1770), Dublin, and Paris. 
S(?e ! )(* (Castro’s Memoirs (1824), 
and Brayley’s Theatres (f London 
(182(>). 

Aston, or Aston Manou, t)ar. 
Warwickshire, England, N. of Bir- 
iningh.nn, with which it is partly 
included. Tho Hall and sur- 
roimdiug grounds were opened in 
liS58 as a public wjcreation ground. 
The Hall (now partly a imiaeum. 
winter gardim, anq aquarium) 
slu'ltered Charles i. >x?toro, the 
battle of Edgehill. The division 
b.'is returned one M.P. since 1885. 
Pop. (11)01)77,310. 

Aston, Sir Arthur (d. 1640), 
Royalist general After several 
years’ service on the Continent 
against the Poles, Turks, and 
Austri.ans, he was engaged in 
quelling the Scottish rebellion 
(1640)., He took an active^ part in 
the civil war, commanding tho 
dragoons at Edgehill, defended 
Reading, and thriqe successfully . 
repulsed the Parliamentary forces. 
Htf doatb took place tviro years 
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afterward^in the slaughter which 
followed Cromweirs capture of 
Drogheda. 

Aston Johann Jakoh (ITG;?. 
1848), founder of the Ainericnn 
Fur Coinnany ; Iwin near Heidel- 
berg; Railed for Ainericia (IW); 
entered the fur trade, which h<; 
carried to the TVitie by a chain 
of trading RtatioiiH from tli(*Gr<‘at 
liakes along the banks of the Mis- 
souri and Colundna, at wliow* 
mouth he founded Astoria in 
1811. At his death he left a 
legacy of ♦i^V)0,000 to found a pub- 
lic Ubrary(Astor Library) in S'ew 
York, and the reinaimhu’ of liis 
wealth, consisting largely of im'uI 
prop(jrty in New York ("!ity, es- 
timatal at $80,000,0«X), to his son, 
William Hackhousk (17112 ISTo) 
who added .S550,(KK) at ditferent 
times to his father’s lilirary be- 
<iuest.~- W illiam Waldork (f). 
1848), great-grandson of .lohiinn 
Jakob, was appoint(‘d G.S. lain- 
istcr to Italy (1882 5); in 

England (1801 ) ; b(‘cam(* (18011) pro- 
prietor of the rnfl Mntl (hvA-tlr, 
Bndifct, and Maqaziuf, and liouglit 
the Duke of Wcstminst<T’s Clive- 
den estate (1808). Hei' Parton’s 
Life of John Jarnh Ai<for ( 18 <>r»), 
and Washingtfm Irving’s Ai^torin 
(183(J). 

Astoreth. Se(' Astartk. 

Astorga, Barox Emaxckij-: p’ 
(IG 8 LI 71 S), Italian musician, j)orn 
at Palermo. He <lev(‘loped liis 
musical talent in the monastery of 
A.storga; led a life of adventure, 
in the course of which he \ isited 
J’ortugal, Italy, and England; 
and died in Bohemia. His (x^st- 
known compositions art', .a Stahat 
Mater for four voices; an opera, 
Dafnc ; and eantatas entitled 
Quaiulo Pemo and Poena. Aprile. 

Astoria, city, Oregon, IT.S.A., 
CO. seat of Clatso;) c(j., at thc' 
mouth of the Colmnbia 11. Jt 
has a large hnnl»er industry 
and numerous salmon canneries. 
Foundotl by ,1. .1. .Astor in 1811. 
Pop. (1000) 8, .381. 

Astrabad, or Astk.uarap, 
Walled tn., ea[). of prov. of Astra- 
bad (area, r),701 stp in.; ]k)]). 
80,000); stands 2t) m. from s.k. 
comer of the Caspian Sea, I’t'.rsia, 
was formerly the resit hmee of tin* 
Shaba, and contains tlu' ruins of a 
hne palace erected by Shah Ah- 
baa. It exports rice, grain, salt, 
Bilk, caviare, and carptits b.\* cara- 
van to Afghanistan, and also to 
Russia. Pop. 25,000. 

Astraca* goddess tif justice, 
daughter of Zeus and Themis, 
or of Aristseus and Eos (Aurora), 
and the last of the celestials to 
*jave the earth during the Iron 
Age(0vid^8 bk. i.j, 

i« the Virgin, the sixth sign 
of the zodiac. It is she who rears 
yp8ir Art^allFaifWfi OueeTu. v. 


M, The name was often applied 
Elizabeth, ^ whom Sir 


his ffymns of Aitrm, a series of 
twenty-siic acrostics making the 
words ‘ fllisalietha Regina.’ Dry- 
dt'ii’s Afftrau Hrdux (1000) cele- 
brates the restoration of Charh's 
ii. Astrjea was als<i a lam (h' 
ftfameni Mrs. Aphra Bchn. 

Astrsea, a Bnti.sfi see(»nd-clasM 
cruiser latmehe<l in 1803. hi tlie 
British navy Astr.ca has Ihh'u a 
ship-name since 1730, and it com 
memorates the capture of the 
Spanish Antraa at I’orto Bello by 
Viee-admiral Edward Venum iii 
that year. It is associattsl with 
(he eaptun* of the Otoire (1705), 
the action off I/Orient (1705), the 
caiitureof Barhaflos (171K)), F.gypt 
(1801), SchomlMTg’s victory off 
Madagascar (1810), and tin' action 
with tin* and AVoiVr (1814). 

Astragal, a .sm.all mouMing: 
usually applied to tlw' l)ars in win- 
ch »ws whieh c.'irry the glass. 

Astragalus, om* of tlie Imhics 
forming the ankh‘- joint. It is 
comnioiily called theankk', buckle, 
or sling-hoiK'. 

Astragalus, a large genus 
(1,2(K) s|M‘eics) of plants, of the 
order Leguminosji*. bumd in al 
most ('Very country (‘xe(*pt Aus- 
tralia. Many ar(' spiny, the stump 
of the leaf {idlmring U> the stiuu 
and a,ssniinng a sh.arp point. 
'PlK'n* ar(‘. thr(‘(^ Briti.sli .spis ics 
J. ‘purpk'milk Vi'teh ;’ 

J. i/Ljeffnhf/ftos, ‘sweet milk vetch’ 
<»r ‘wild li(|noric<* ;’ and tin' rai(‘ 
A, at/unna, found only on c(‘rtain 
Scottish mountains. .1. unmnn- 
Jer, a native of Asia Minor ami 
I’ersia, is the. sonre(‘ of tragiu*anth 
gum, ehi(‘fly us(‘d fiu’ stiffeming 
textile fabrie.s. Tin* s(*(‘ds of A. 
hat iron an^ u.sed in Hungary as a 
substitnt(* for eofb'e. 

Astrakhan, (i.) Cov(*niment, 
tlu'i'xtrenu'S.K. prov. of Kuro])ean 
Bu.s.sia. .Area, 01,2^17 s(i. m. Boj). 
(18117) 01(4,775, of Miami 7tHMMHl 
;ire Russians (including Cos.s;ieks), 
Kalinueks, and 13kPt)(| 
Kirgliiz. ’File surface is mainly 
l(*v('l, trc'eh'ss ste])]H*; but tin* Er- 
gh(*ni Hills, .along the r. hk. of 
th('. Volga, rcaeh .50(1 ft. Fish- 
ing and s;ilt export .are tin* main 
indn.stri(*a. Tlu* waiol, .sea]), and 
( 'a \ i.a,ia ■ an *. faim ais. ( 2 . ) t li ty, ca | >. 
of .Astrakhan gov., 40 m. from the 
Volga e.stnarv. "Phe town (•< in- 
sists of tlu' ‘ Kreml,’ tlu* ‘AVhiti*. 
City,’ and the snhnrhs. In tlu* 
first named :ire tlu* hi.shop’s jialact* 
and tlu! cathedral (1H00). Tlu* in- 
dnstrii's include .soaii ;uui eaiulle 
works, tannene.s di.stillcrie.s, and 
breMcrie.s. It is the most impor- 
tant jKirt on the Volga, with an 
export trade (jf £0,r»00,000, and an 
import trade of £4,760,000; and 
has one of the mt«t imixirtant 
fairs in Russia. Fish, wool, ca- 
viare, and petroleum are the chief 
objects of transport into the in- 
terior of Russia: cotton goods, 
sugar, and manufactured articles 
into foreign parts, Persim 


Imports are cotton, fruit, rice, 
silk, and leather, principally from 
I’ersia jind C(?ntral Asia. Jt ha.s 
raj)idly jul vamped sim-e 1880. J\)i). 
( 181*1.3) 42,8(H); (18117)113,000. 

A s T R A K H .\ X F r R, jirei >ar('d 
skins of A.strakhan lambs. 

Astral Spirits, in tlu* language 
of theosepliy, ‘inhabit the “astral 
plan»‘,''or “light,” which, althongli 
belonging mon* cspi*eially to the 
realm of soul, i.s, neverthek'ss, 
as substantial a reality as Hie 
atniosphcrie air ive breatin*;’ 
inul, imlci'd, tlu* gros.s(*r eh'namt 
is in1(*r])enct rated by this mystic 
ether. Its cxi.steiK'c was believed 
in by the alclu'iuists, to M'hom it 
M'as known as tlu* Annua Afinati, 
or A/oth. See 'Pukosoi’IIY ; aksti 
The My Kit r\j 0 / the df/r.t, by Alaiaa, 
(lountess of (’aithucss (1887), ami 
\i/ida, TIa Asfra/Li),ht{\m\). 

Astringents, drugs which con- 
tract tissues, eliictly li\ e«)agulat' 
ing albumin. Wlicii applied in 
tlie fonii of lotioiw or ointnu'ut.s, 
they retliiee the eougesi ion of niU- 
cou.s membranes, :iud thus assist 
in tlu* lu'aliug nf wounds and 
ulcers; when taken internally, 
they an* useful in eases of luemor- 
rhag(* or diarrluea. Ferric ehlo- 
I’idi*, sulphate of copper, alum, 
nitrat(* of silv(*r, t.'inmc and gallic, 
.acids, havi* an .astringi'ut ju tion, 
.Anotlu*)' h.as ipiih* n*ccntly lM‘(*n 
made the adrenal Ixidii's. 
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Astrolabe, an arrang»*nu*nt of 
riiigs n'liresenting the e(|uator, 
])rime nmrldian, eelipti(;, (*t(*., 
wliieh w.'is used by astrom>im*rs 
in the middh* ages. t’hane(*r 
wroli* a Ttratixf an. the AntrohJa' 
ill 1301, which wa«s (‘dited by 
l’rob*ssor Sk cat for the Early 
English ’Pi'xt S(K'iety in 1872, An 
in.strumcnt n.scd by mariners in 
the age of the great discoveries 
for ascertaining the altitude of the 
Him was also called an astrolabe. 
It consisted of a graduated disc 
ivith an alidade pivoted on the 
oeiitro. See vol, xiv. 

Pi 3o7» 



Astrology 

Astrology is the science where- 
by wleHtial phenomena are inter- 
preted for tiie dilution of mun- 
dane affairs. Orij^inally idcjiitieal 
with astronomy, tiie two se,ien(M»s 
were loriK rei?arded iia one. (Set^ 
Astkonomv.) Astrology pnKX'eds 
from the assumption that a (•are- 
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(Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, Moon), their 
‘asjx^cts,* or the angles between 
them (conjunction, opjjosition, 
trine (jr 121)', quartile or SK)', 
sextile or (iO"), and their posi- 
tions among the 12 signs of the 
zodiac and the 12 ‘huiisc\s’ of 



I G()(thc\^ Honmape, 

{hexryihM and intfrjtreU'd accordin;/ to the prineijiles of ,\ttrolo>jy.) 

Tin* 17(li uf tin* r**lfMljiil Si-urpiu wjt>* rising upon tin* cusp of tJie iiHCfn<l»nt at 

tin* tunc of Ooctlic M liirtli. Tlio I8tli degree of SagllUtiuH w!«* ujm)II the cusp of the Uinl, the 
'2.ith degree of ('apricorn upon tin* llnl, and the sign Aquarius was also* Mutercepted In the IJrd 
lioiiH*; 4 dogs. W nun. of the sign Pisces was U(Hin the cusp of the 4tli, the (Ith degree of Arlc.s 
on the cusp of the 6tli, and the 'JPth ilegreo of the Huine sign lui the (usp of the titli ; the J7lh 
degree of Scorpio was ujsui the cusp of the. 7th, the IHlh <l,*gree of (ielidni Ul>«u the Hth, the 
lilth degiee of Cancer upon the Tith, while U'o was ‘ interceptc I ’ in the Jitli . 4 dcg». ru! min. of 
N'lrgo was ujnui tlie mendiaii ; the lith degree of l.lhra was u|Htii the 11th, mid the SUth degree 
of the wiine sign iijHui the cusp <•( the P2th. 

Saturn, the planet of profundity, had Just risen upon the ascendant in the sign Scorjuo ; 
the Sun Mild Venus were culniinatiiig in the sign \ irgo; Mercury was placed iii the sign l.co m 
the Util hoiiHC, afIVeting his philosophy or religion ; the Moon ami .Jupiter were in the luulir m 
tlie .sign Pisces, atrecting the oiiv irojiineiit and denoting the satisf.’u'tory coiidiiioti at the close 
of life. The planet rraniis (inetaphyHics) was ]»l.i.ced In the .'trd hoiwe in AquariuH, governing 
the intellect ; while Mars, the planet of force, was in the 2nd house, tiillueiiclng finance. 

Three planets occiipusl earthy and watery sigtrs respectively, .himI one each the fiery and 
airy signs in the alaive map, while four pianets were in eomniuu or mutahle sigirs, three in 
fixed ami one In cardinal, and no leiw than five planets were angnlnr. It is from ih« jdanelary 
positions and asiiect* winch they form to eacli other that tlie aslndiiger draws his judgment 
favounshle asiiects, as the trliie.s mid sextile.s are tvrineil, denoting a favoiiralile career, wliHc 
the oppositions and squares give inditrerent hiiccess and many oliMtacies to overcome. 

At the nmuieiit of (toetliM's hirtii tiie ponderous jiiaiiet 8atnni had just rii-en in the l.’ith 
degree of tlie ascendant. The luminaries and the heiiellc planets were angular; thus five 
planets ooiupied the angles of the Nativity. (Joethe's first love was at fifteen ye-ars of age, 

I when the Moon Innl progressed in his horo.scope to the oonjiuiction of the love planet Vemis. 
Jt is said that from youth (liK'tiie was never witliout n ptissioii— a fai't tiiat is olearly demon- 
'straied hy the uiigulitr |s*sitlou of Venus ami the trine sajiect of the Hiiu to the jiianct Mars. 

1 (JiH'tlie’s love of tlic iiiysticnl is fully iHirne out iiy tlie rising of the weird planet Hnturii In the 
mystical sign Scorpio, and his literary iiliility hy Mercury in the 9th house in the sign T>eo, a 
dnaniatlc and poetic sign, lie was a student of Igi\ titer, and also deeply interested In all 
scientific researcli work ; hut underlying all his studies there is to las socu that deeply meta- 
phy.siciil vein which Ins nativity so plainly denotes. 


ful study of tbt' stars may starve 
to guidu us through life as ocr- 
tanily as thoir oliservation jrnidos 
thfe mariner at sea. The astrolo- 
firer’s jnd«rraent ia founded on tlie 
configuration of the heavens at 
a given moment, and depends 
Diinoipnlly on the seven planets 


lieaven. Etu^h tilanet has one or 
two signs of the zodiac ascribt*d 
to him for his *mjin.sion,’ and 
may Vje further ‘fortified’ hy ‘ ex- 
altation,’ ‘term,’ ‘triplicitv,’ or 
‘face;’ or he may be weakened 
in his ‘detriment* or ‘faJV or 
should 'he bo ‘retrograde,* ‘com- 
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bust,* or ‘peregrine,’ Among the 
planets, Jupiter and Venus are 
gentTally iHinefic, 8atuni and 
Mars malefic. Of the asixjcts, sex- 
tile is liocxl, opijosition and quar- 
tile evil ; con j unction is neutral. 
The 12 houses are equal divisions 
of the Hk.y, 0 alxjve the horizon 
and 6 Ijelow ; and all save circum- 
polar stars necessarily piiss once 
through each hou.se every twemty- 
four hours. The first rioiisi', or 
‘the asfxiiidant,’ is that iinmiHli- 
ately below the eastern horizon, 
so triat the stars in it are on the 
1 Joint ()f rising. The second fol- 
lows immediately after; and so 
on to the sixth house, which con- 
tains the stars inmiediately Ijelow 
the wi‘st(‘ru horizon. The seventh 
house is tlie firstabi^ve the horizon, 
and contains the stars about to set ; 
the (dghth aiul ninth lie above it; 
and tlu^ tenth, in the ‘inid-heavim,’ 
contains the stars approaching 
culmination; while the eleventh 
and twclftli, (jontaiiiing stars 
recently risen, lie iKitwixm the 
mi( 1-1 ica veil and the asecuidant. 
'fhe astnjlogcr’s first care would 
to draw ji figure of tlie heavens, 
visible and invisibh*, divided into 
12 bouses, and to mark on it the 
zoiliaiial signs and tla^ plaiK‘ts at 
their pro] )er plac(*s. Tliis isealled 
‘casting the horoscope,’ or the 
‘nati\ity ’ if it ri'fers to the birth 
of a child. Tie lU’xt obs(‘rv(‘s 
which sign is rising, and takiM 
the planet whow* mansion it is 
for the ‘lord i>f the? ascendant,’ or 
thi^ (jiicrent’s significator. Thi*ii, 
if a signiHi iitor is wanted for 
the qiii'sited, or person in(|iiiro(l 
about, hi* looks to tin* sign in the 
proijcr hiJiisi*. 'rhus, the lonl of 
tin* si‘Vimth would stand for tlio 
qui'n-nt’s wib*, the lord of the 
fourth for his fatlu.'r, etc. Wlien 
all tin* evideiief* has bi ‘cn (•are- 
fiilly weight'd, judgment may b(3 
giv('n. 

Astrology has now fallen into 
geiu*ra) disreijute. One must n*- 
ci>ll(H‘t, liowever, that the present 
reflection on astrology is not more 
conclusive jjroof of its fallacy than 
its forriii'r acceptance was of it.s 
truth. But evi'Ti though astrology 
could be n^vivtid, the pix'ten- 
sions of modem astrologers must 
lx* abandoned. The di.scovery of 
T jranus and Ne])tunc, not to men- 
tion the ijlanotoids, ])lacecl them 
oil the horns of a fatal dilemma. 
They might have denied the in- 
fluenee of the new jilanets alto- 
g(*ther, but they preb'rred to find 
now influences for them. Thus 
tjiey have confused the distribu- 
tion of the ‘mansion.s;* acknow- 
ledgixl, in effect, that up to 
(inijluding all the centimes during 
which it was highly esteemed) the 
science w'as grossly delusive ; and 
created the suspicion that, since 
new planets may be discovered 
at any time, «ve can never trust 
it again. Further complications 
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have been introduced by the in- 
vention of new ‘aspects,’ lack- 
iny; many of the KCometri(!aI 
properties of the old. Thus, 
the seaiuiquad rate (l.'iT) is not 
a divi.si(m of the circUi ; and the 
(luintile (72") lies under the siune 
reproach in ii\spect of its supple- 
ment. It would .st*eni, too, that 
astroloK(}rs are without tlic math- 
ematical ability required to ere(^t 
their ‘house's’ on a secure founda- 
tion, for a little knowledge of tlu^ 
geometry of the sphere rediK’cs 
the haphazard division of honstw 
ljublished in astrological tables t<j 
an utter absurdity. 8ee Ptolemy’s 
TvtrahiUm; Lilly’s Christian Sin- 
trolony (1647) ; Sibley’s Astrolouy 
(17H!)); and, forinodern astrology, 
Foulsham’s i)uhli(‘ations and Mey- 
er’s/fa tuWuchder yi.'i/nj/oyvV (I8',n ). 

Astronomer Royal, the ofii- 
cial title of the head of Green- 
wich Observatory, flo receives 
Ids appointment directly from the 
prime minister, and bolds othee 
liy warrant under the royal sign 
manual. The presemt astn uionier 
royal is Sir W. H. M. Christie, 
K.o.n., the cuglith holder <)f the 
otfi(5e since its establishment in 
1(»75. The aslroiioriuu' royal fur 
S(;otland is l’rof(.‘ss(>r K. 0op(.*- 
land, director of the Itoyal 01)ser- 
vatory, Kdinhurgh; and tlie corre- 
sponding ofti(‘(^ for Tp'laiid is hold 
by Profexsor C. .1. Joly. 

Astronomy first took definite 
shape in Ikibylonia, where, in 
the third millcmninm H.o., the 
RpluTo Ix^gau to Ih) inejusured, 
and the ziKliao was dt'liudtod and 
dividt^d. But it d(5vel(»ped into 
a coherent seienccj only tlirough 
the formative iiiHuenco of (jreek 
gtudus. The thtiory of homo- 
t.-eiitric sj)heres, invented by 
Kialoxua of Cnidus (4j)() IVK) n.(\) 
and ela)x)rat(*d by Aristoth;, n*])- 
resenti;d a inemorabl(5 etFort t<j 
grapjde with the pnjbhun of celes- 
tial movements. Put the line <)f 
giyat astronomers started witli 
1 fipparehus (alxjut 140 n.c. ), wliose 
adoi)tion of the epicycles and 
eccentrics of Apollonius decided 
the plan of tne gimt edifice 
raised by Claudius Ptolemams 
tliroe hundred years lat(T. Even 
Copeniicus did not attempt its 
stibyersion. He changixl the poi n t 
of view, but not the ywinciple of 
interpretation. Ptolemy’s Almi- 
Ofsty though undermined, stood 
ertjct until brought to the giYiimd 
by the impiwit of Kepler’s <liseov- 
eries. Wren, Hfx)ke, and Halley 
all divined the law of gravitation, 
but failed U) apply it as the main- 
spring of the planetary machine, 
^ewton came to the roacaie; and 
continental successors, E\iler, 
ly AlemlxTt, Lagrange, and Lap- 
1^, using the floxibk^ methods 
of analysis, needed a full century 
to complete in its details the 
colossal work he had reared on 
ft massive base. Laplace’s Mica^ 
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niQue Cileste (179^1805) was the 
complement to Newton’s Prin- 
cipia (1687), and presented as- 
tronomy under the aspect of a 
solved met^hanical problem. 

Meanwhile, descriptive or tele- 
scoi)io asti-onomy, initiated hy 
Galileo (1564-J(>42), w;us tussumiiig 
predominant imT)f>rUnc<' through 
the laljours of William Ibu’sctlu*! 
(17J18-1822). Attrition had until 
tlK‘ii Immui C(.)iiec‘ntrated on the 
solar system, stars and nebulnR 
Ix'ing regarded imudentally . 1 1 er- 
sehel originated their systt‘matii' 
study, which pr(‘scrilK^s the l(‘ad- 
ing metluKls of nuKh'rn jistrou- 
oiiiy. 

A typical 2<lth-eentury obsmya- 
tory cfmibiiies ustropbysies >yitb 
astrometry. Investigations iiito 
the nature of the beavimlv IwHlies 
j)roct*ed side by side witli det(‘r- 
miuiitiuns of tbeir yxisitions and 
movements. For tlu? latter imr- 
)ose the transit eireh* is <‘ssentijil. 
t ecnisists of a telescope movabUi 
in the ])lan(^ of the miuidian, 
attached with a large graduated 
cin^hi to a rigid horizontid axis. 
The culminatum of a star is hxed 
bv noting Uie suert'ssive instants 
of its transits across a set of verti- 
cal spider-lines, an electric ebron- 
ograph s<‘rviiig as tla^ ree<)r(ler, 
^vhiU\th(^ eorresiMjiiding d<!elina- 
tipn is read off on the iKupen- 
dieular (nr(;l(‘. h^ifty <»r sixty siidi 
eomiilete obsiU'vations constitute 
a g< Mxl night’s w ork, ainl the mat(‘- 
rials aeeunmlated si*rv"\ wlien 
dueed and corrected, for thecon- 
struetiou of star catalogues, and 
for the imi)rov<*HH?nt of solar, 
lunar, ami planetjiry tables. Kx- 
tra-meridional dt'terminations of 
]M)sition (HI th(» sphere are made 
w'iUi the prime vertical, aiul the 
altitnd(*and azimuth instruments ; 
and the zenith tidejc-ojic is UK(*d 
primarily for measuring stm* decli- 
nations, s(‘e-ondurily for investi- 
gating variations of latitude and 
the e<mstant of alxTration. 

The ndative situations of ad- 
jacent obje(;ts in the sky can b(^ 
aecurjitely as(;ertain(‘d by means 
of an equatorial and microm(*t,er. 
A t('lescope is said to Ini ixpia- 
torially mounted w’heii it follows, 
actuated by (doerkwe^rk, the diur- 
nal revolution of the h(*av(‘ns. 
One of a pair of eroased axes, 
din‘(!ted towards the poh;, carries 
the ‘hour eircki;’ the other, at 
right angles to it, snpixnts tli(‘ 
telescotxj and ‘dwlination (dreU'.’ 
Any oiueet with known co-ordi- 
nates can tlicn, by setting the 
circles, 1x5 rciwlily bnmght into 
the field of view; and to keep 
it there, it is only necessary to 
start a driving - ok K*k, hy which 
uniform rotation, once in twenty - 
four hours, is imiuirted to the 
polar axis. In the ‘Coud6’ form 
of eiiuatorial, reoedtly adopted at 
Paris, a revolving plane mirror re- 
flects the objects to be observed 
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int 9 the tube of the telescope, 
wdiich itself remains stationary. 

Micrometers are of two prin- 
cipal types. In the first, tine 
wires are moved by (k^lieatt* screws 
until tlu'y bis»M‘t tlu‘ objects to 1x5 
detcTiniiied. This giv(is their dis- 
tance apart ; ami the angle made 
with the meridian by (In' lim5 
joining tlu'in is k'arned by stat- 
ing theaiiparatus until th<5 threads 
run parallel to tliatdiic'etioii, and 
then reading the ‘position circle.’ 
Mc'asnres of doiibk; stars are 
always thus (-xeruti'd, while the 
Inlionieter gives the Ix'st results 
for stellar parallax. A helioineter 
is an e(iiiatorial with a dividt'd 
ol ),ieet- glass : as tln^ segini'iits 
sli(k‘ apart, tin' iinag('of (*aeh star 
or planet is duplicated, and tlm 
amount of displjw('im‘iit nt'edi'd 
to jiroduec' coineidt'iut' In'tween 
the oi)posit(‘ memliers of the pair 
of ol)j(‘ets to Im' m(*asured gives 
their angular distanco on the 
spluu’i'. 

A ))rofonml (hange has bix-ii 
brought a|)out in the s('»)p<% no 
less than in tlie im'thods, of as- 
troiin'try by tin' adoption of the 
eaniera ius an insti-uinent of preci- 
sion. Much pr(»gr(‘ss has alivady 
Im'cii inade with tin* jireparation, 
ai (‘iglit('('n ()hservatori(*s, of a 
catalogin' likely to emhrac(! some 
stars; and the eorri'- 
spoigling cliart of the sky w’ill 
seenre tin' identifieatioii of i)cr- 
haps Mainly photo- 

graphic, to(», w’as tin* remarkable 
solar parallax campaign ()f liHK)--!, 
w hen eonrbined (k'tcTininationsof 
tlu' minor planet lOros were made 
at fxS observatories, lleti'cti'd in 
JHtliS by its motion-trail on .a m*ga- 
tive strewn with tin* round images 
of fixed stars, Kn^s proved to 1x5 
tin* oin* known asteroid e-irculat- 
ing nearer to the earth than 
Mars. 

The elinrac teristie astro]>hysieal 
instrunn'ut is the spi'ctroseopc*, or 
rather the spectiogrnpli ; for tin' 
specitra of tin; heavenly Ixxlies an; 
now' ordinarily rec'orded ph()t(j- 
graphieally. (Si'c SpictyruuM. ) lly 
nu'ansof spi'ctroseopie. investiga- 
tions, the In'aveiily IxmIu'S liave 
been assimilat(*d elieinieally, as 
they were physically by the dis- 
eovi'ry of gravitation, to our eom- 
mon earth. 

]jytln*a])i)lieatioriof ‘Doppler’.s 
T)riin;iple,’ the sTX'etroseojie has 
Ix'en made av.ailabk* for deti^r- 
inining the riulial niovt*ments of 
celestial objects, and in this nov«;l 
n'Sf'arch astrometry and astro- 
lijiysicsfind common ground. The 
din'ct use of the t«'leseo|Hj supplies 
only the component of yekxiity at 
right angles to tln5 visual line ; 
the oth('r n'mained undetermin- 
able until Sir William Huggins, 
in 1868, succeeded in measuring 
the line-diaplacement.s in stellar 
spectra depending upon the ap- 
proach or recession of the starn 
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thetnselveM. The effect is similar 
to that of motion u}x)n sound, ex- 
emplified by the nw) and fall in 
l)iteh of a steam-whistle as a train 
dashes jjast a stationary aijditor. 
The method htis afforded valuable 
infonnation ivjfardiiij? the sun’s 
rotation, (jyclonio vel(K;ities in 


prominences, and tlie constitution 
of Saturn’s rim?s ; and it obtained 
a vast increase of refinement 
through Vogel’s substitution, in 
1887, of photographic for visual 
measuMments of motion -shifts. 
Hemarkable discoveries have re- 
^^Ited from these researches. 
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Double stars, revolving too close 
together for telescopic separation, 
dif^'loso their nature through the 
evidence of rapid ptTitKlie motion 
legible in their six'ctra. \Spee- 
troseo]>if! binaries’ arti very niimer* 
DUs; nearly tbre«‘seore :irealr(*Jidy 
known, and the list eoiitinuully 


lengthens. Tivdcssor Oamplxdl 
estimates that one star in five or 
six is double. These ^vonderful 
systems^ are held to be in the 
most primitive stage of develop- 
ment : their members sometimes 
revolve almost in contact, but 
will, ftcoording to Dr. Bee, gredu- 
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ally withdraw from one another 
under the influence of tidal fric- 
tion ; yet many of them, though 
very large, are non-luminous. A 
ctTtain pniportion, moreover, aro 
suhj<*<.rt tf> eedipses, Ix'cause circu- 
lating in’ a jilano that passes ap- 
liroximately through the earth. 
Twt;nty-five or twenty-six occult- 
ing systems havii recognized. 

Syst(‘niatic dotenninationa of 
sttdlar radial movements are, or 
will shortly be, (jarried on at 
l*otsdatn, Piilkowji, and Lick, at 
tlu! V{*rk<\s OlMXTvatory near 
(’hicago, and at the lb)yal Obser- 
vatory, Oajje of G ood Hope. They 
an; mainly designed fur the pro- 
motion of knowk'dgo regarding 
tlu; meeljanism of the sidereal 
uiiivei-sc, but th(‘ir by-products 
in tlie detection of individual 
st('llar systems are of more im- 
mediate, if less sublime, interest. 

Tlie. ‘<loubl('-slit’ method, sug- 
gest! ‘d by Janssen in IWll), was, 
in bSid. successfully a])i)lifM^l by 
Jlal(‘ jmd Deslaiulres to the ])h()- 
tograpliy of solar prominences 
and faeulte. power Avhiclj it 
gives of isolating any given (juality 
of light supplied tlie means of 
turning to action n t f<»r their i>or- 
t ray a I the singular vividness, in 
those olijeets, of the vi!)l(*t rays 
of ealeium. I’nifessor Halt; de- 
vis('(l a spix'ial instrument the 
‘ siK'ctrt >heli<»gra])}i,’ now installed 
at th(» Vei’k(‘s ( )bservatory - for 
tlH‘ purposes of this novel kind 
of ])hotography. Otlu'r instru- 
nit'nts ill aslropliysical use are 
lieliostats, for throwing the light 
of a moving ()bj(.*et into a fixed 
lelescop*; ; lioloiiK'ttTs, for explor- 
ing th(' invisible beat spectrum ; 
coneiivt' gratings, by wliieh rays 
are simultaneously concentrated 
and analyzetl ; gal vanomct(*rs, re- 
fraetoim;t(‘rs, pbotometiTS, com- 
parators. l^hotometric research<*s 
nave Ix'cu extensively prosecuted, 
under the dirtH;tion of Profcsstji* 
JTckering, at Harvard College 
( )h.servatory, and at its southern 
station in Peru, with the rasult 
that the relative lustre of all the 
stars in the .sky down to and oven 
1 k‘ 1()W th(! siweutli magnitude is 
now very exac;tly known. A 
similar but more limited photo- 
imTric survey is .approaching com- 
pletion at Potsdam. Tho equal- 
ization of the (jonipared images 
is eff(*(;ted, at kith establish- 
ments, by means of a polarizing 
apparatus. 

Portrait leiistjs of short focus 
are used for photographing the 
Milky Way and finding the ut- 
most extension of diffused nebu- 
losity. Lenses, on the other hand, 
of great focal length are used in 
ecliFiso photography to record the 
details of structure, in the sun’s 
corona, and for the direct scrutiny 
of the lunar surface. In the por* 
traiture of nebula reflectors are- 
found, in general, to give better 
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results than refractors ; and their 
natural achromatism recommends 
them for employment in certain 
branches of sidereal six'ctroscopy. 
llefractors do not, like refl(*ctorH, 
lend themselves indifferently to 
visual and uhotofirraphic us(* ; and 
so greatly has the latter come k> 
preponderate, that largo 
glasftos are frecpiently, by c(»rrec* 
tion for the actinic rays, rendercxl 
imserviceable to the eye*. 

At tin* oiKming of tlie IDth ecn- 
tury astroiioniy s<jeni<*(j almost a 
completed sciencti. Nf)\v prol>- 
hmis are numerous and insistiuit. 
A few out of the multitude may Ihi 
aijocified. Taking first those that 
relate to the (uirth, w<^ encounter 
Dr. Johnstone Stom^y’s theory, 
still auhjudire, of the sele(;tivo dis- 
sipation of 1 ilanetary atm« )sph( tch. 
Tneir composition, if it Ijt^ true, 
deiiends upon th(5 mass of tli. 
glolw^s they encompass; and th(i 
('arth, thougli capable of liolding 
oxygen and nitrogen, was help- 
less to eontrol tlie swifter ve- 
locities of hydrogen moleeules, 
and may also have lieeii obliged 
to surrender a primitives h(‘lium 
envelope. Another qiujstion of 
pnifoiind interest relates to the 
nature of th<" solar influence uthui 
tern?strial magnetism. Sun-spots, 
aurora*, and urngneticdisturbances 
olKiv nu hUiUtieal ixTiotl. What 
is tin*, common cause* that d(‘tt*r- 
mines their cyclical vicissitudes? 

The sun itself pix*senta a crowd 
of iK.*ndingi)rqbl(*ms. llisiK.‘euliar 
in(Kle of rotation ; the 1<^V(*1 of sun 
siKits; the constitution (if tfu; 
p}i()tospheric eloud-sliell. its rela- 
tions to th(‘ faeulie which rise 
from it, and to the surmounting 
vaporous strata; the nature of 
prominences; the alternations of 
coronal tyixvs ; the affinities of 
the zodiacal light all await in- 
vestigation. And the iinporfanee 
insensibly aejcnaiing to inquiries 
intej the functions of cosmical elec- 
tricity is significant as t(j the line 
which such investigations must 
take. Provisionally, at least, tlie 
fonns of all bright (Hunots and 
of some nebula*, as well as the 
marvellous traceries in the solar 
conmft, may Ijc astjrilx*<l to electro- 
magnetic influences ; and a multi- 
tude of spectral phenomena can 
Ijc elucidated only by the studv 
of electrical di.seharges in high 
vacua, and of the modifying ef- 
fects upon light -emission of a 
ixiwerful magnetic field. 

The origin of meteors, and the 
iMirt played by them in the scheme 
of things, are still largely enig- 
matical. The mystery of non- 
gaseou^ nebulae (which are the 
immense majority) has not been 
penetrated ; every star cluster 
omobdies a most formidable dy- 
n&Mical problem ; while intrinsic 
stellar variability sets theory at 
naught. The sudden apparitions 
w xm atm cannot be detached 
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from the recurrent outbursts of 
those that are periodical; vet a 
harmonizing principle is difficult 
to find. Nor ai*e the quick, punc- 
tual changes of cluster fonipo- 
nents h.*ss difficult to ratioiiali/e. 
Tfie (! volutionary history of the 
stars is likely to reinaiii long in 
deljute. It gives rise to most 
interesting comsidenitions ; .aiul 
om^ of the pren*qui.sitt‘s for its 
adequate t«*atim‘nt is to obtain 
complete exixriment.al atxpiaint- 
anci^ witli the spectrum of hy- 
•Irogeii. 

The forinidahh* topii; of sidereal 
construction can l»e profitably dis- 
cussed only in r»‘f(‘r(*nce to tlie dis- 
tanci's of the stai's, their i)roi)er 
movements, the translation amj )ng 
them <)f the sun, their distribu- 
tion in space, the structnn^ of 
the Milky Way, the n‘lations of 
nebulaj and clusters to that great 
annulus. 

Astronomical tmterprisc's tf*nd 
niore aiul moi'e to assume an 
int(*rnational chameter. Kng- 
land (Xiinmands Isith hemisi)heri‘s 
through the activity of the sister 
establishments .at (Jreenwieh and 
the Cape. The organization een- 
tred at TTarvanl (College has 1xh*ii 
exteud(*d from |xile to ixJe by the 
foundalirm of a ixist at Arcspiipa ; 
and the- m-ent disyiatch, from 
till* Lick ()l)sc*rvatury, of an ex- 
jXHlition to aouth(‘rn latitudes 
IS a further sign of the desire 
to give the, widest ix).ssible scope 
to r(*s(*ar(;li. Tin* meeting of an 
astronomical congi'ess at Gotlia 
in was an early symiJom 

of a social tendimcy among ob- 
servci*s; and it t(K)k piTinanent 
form through the fouialation, 
in and 18fi.S res|)eetively, 

of the London and German As- 
tronomical Societies. Tlie wants, 
howevc’r, of a more gemn’al ])ublic 
are providixl for by the Pritish 
Astronomical Assoeiatiuii in this 
country; abroad, by the 
Astrononinpie ue France, tlie 
Urania Gesellschiif tin Perlin, the 
Russian Astronomicyil Society, by 
the* Astronomical Societies of the 
Pacific and of Toronto, and the 
Astronomical aiid Astrrqihysical 
Sfxaety of America. The Sixietii 
degli Spettroscopisti Ttaliaiii is 
more sjx^cial in its aims. Most 
of those Ixxlies issue jounials or 
memoirs; numerous ixritxlieals, 
IxBsides, arc devoted to the in- 
terests of the science, such as 
the Adrommische. Nachrichtci}, 
Sirius, vwl Krdr, tin* 

Bulletin Astrowmique, the Obser- 
vatory, Po frill ar Astroiumy, and 
the Astrophysical Jmimal ; news 
of discoverie,s is flashed round the 
^oljo from the ‘Centralstollc’ at 

Historical Works.- -Grant’s^wf. 
cfPhyiical Astronomy {188^ is of 
standard authority ; Sir George 
Oomewall liewis’a ABtrorumy (if 
the Anciente (1862) hae permanent 
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interest ; Berry’s Short Hist, (1898) 
and Clerkc’s Popular Hist, ^ As- 
tronomy durino the PHh Century 
(4th (*(1. 1J102) sup])l.v ix'ccnt infor- 
mation ; Madlcr’s (/esrhivhte dvr 
llivmelkunde (1871^) and Wolf’s 
Oisrhirhte drr Astronamie (1877) 
sliould also ]k‘ consnltixl. 

Handbooks for Praijtical Usi*.- 
(.^liauvtmet’s Manual ((f Spherical 
and Prurtieaf Astroiarnuj (2 \ols. 

Loomis's hdrodvetioa to 
Praetica! Astnuuuiiyi^iU ed.lSiW), 
Wolf’s J/audlaiefi der Astronomic 
(2 lols. 181)8), W, W. Camplx-ll’s 
Handbook of Practical Astronomy 
(I8!)l), can lx* rccomnuaided ; and, 
as an (’iieyclopa'dia of instru- 
mental lor(‘, Ih’. L. Ainbronn’s 
Handbnch dcr Astronomischen Jn- 
struwenirnkande [^1 vols. 18‘,)t)), 

Text lx)oks for Students. Par- 
low .and Pryaiis Elementary 
Mathdnatieal Astronoiny {'Ind ed. 
1882) is serviceaiik* and com])a(;t ; 
Young’s Eleunntary Astronomy 
(181)0), Manual of A stronomy(VMt2), 
and tUneral Astronomy (rc'vised 
<‘d. 181)8) form jui admirable serit‘s 
of graduated diflieulty ; I‘ro(*tor’s 
monuuK'ntal Old and Neie Astron- 
omy, ably e(»nipl(*te<l liy A. C. 
Ranyard in 181)2, and ( 'hambers’s 
Ha nd book of J)eseript Ire and Prar- 
tieal Astromnny ( 1th e<l. in 8 v<»ls. 
188!)-1)0), an* inslruetiNc as regards 
traditional astronomy ; whih* the 
astnqihysieal 'branch is included 
in (A linstock’s Te.ef-book of As- 
tronomy (ll)t)l). Airy’s Orarita- 
tion and Jlerseliel’s Outlines of 
Astronomy ari* still invaluable 
aids to ac(piaiiitanee \\ith tin? 
th(X)r.\ «)f planetary perturbations. 

Po(4\s for General Ueading. - 
Sir Robert Pall's Story of the 
Hfurtns, frcipa ntly reissued, is 
of di'si'rved jiopidanly ; Professor 
Turner’s Modern . I stronomy ( ll)t>l ) 
ajijieals to a liiglier class of 
readers. Otlier woiks, variously 
meritorious, are: Xewc'oinb’s 
utar Astronnnty (2nd ed. 18K1); 
Lc'dgeis The Su n : its Jdanets ami 
their Satettitis (1882) ; Concise As- 
tronomy, liy A. M. Gierke, A. 
FowliT, and J. K. Gore (181)8); 
Jjangley’s New ylxf/’orte/a// (1888) ; 
Jl. A. How(''s Elements of Jfe- 
script ire Astronomy (181)8); Stars 
and Tefeseo)irs (IHDD), aisl A New 
Astrmomy (181)8), by David 1*. 
Todd; Gregory’s Vault of Heaven 
(1S!).S); and Slever’s s])lendidly 
illustrated Weltyebaude (181)8). 

Pooks for A inuteur Telesropists. 

Tbe first t)lac(? is dia; tr> Webb’s 
Celestial Objects for Common Tele- 
scopes (5th e<l. in 2 vol.s. 181)8); 
Admiral Siny th’s ([yele of Cehstiaf- 
Objects, revisi'd liy G. F. Chumlxra 
in 1881, is brilliant, but leiw 
accurate ; Denning’s Telescomc 
Work for Start iyht Evenings (1891), 
Fowler’s Telescopic Astronomy 
(1896), Mary E. Byrd’s Laboratory 
Mamual of Astremomy (1899), Mee’s 
OhHfvaUtml Asirmmy (Ihid ed. 
1897}) AitfO'nmy with m Optra 
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Olasts (8th od. 1002) and Pkamm 
of the Tckucope (11K)1), by Garrett 
P. ServisH, Dunkin’s Midnight Skg 
(IJfiU), and Noble’s Honrs with a 
Three’Ineh Privscope (1880), will 
als(j Ui found useful. 

Works on Si»eeial Subjects. -’ 
The Hider«*al heavens form tlio 
theme of Ntn; comb’s The Stars: 
A Stwiy of the Universe (lOtO); 
Clerke’s SysU uiof the Stars (181HJ) ; 
of TraiU tV Astronomif StcUaire^ 
by Ch. Andr^ (2 vols. IHOO-IJMJO); 
The Visihle Universe, by J. E. 
Goro(I81Ki); imd Les Ktoiles, by 
Flammarion (1SS2). Stellar clas- 
sification is injfiuiiously but un- 
convin(iint(ly treated of in Sir 
NorJiiaii Ijockyer’s Metvnritic Hu- 
potkesis (1800) and The Suds 
IHaee in Nature (1807). Thti 
w»lar e-ouHtitution is dealt with 
in Youiiif’s exe(*lh‘nt monoj^raph 
The Sun (revised (‘<1. J8V17), and 
in Locjkyers (piemisfrg of the. Sun 
(1887),^ enforeiiiK the theory (.)f 
celestial dissociation. Volunu‘s 
on The. Moon, by K. Neison (1870) 
and 'r. G. hilj^er (181)0) resp^'c.- 
tivoly, ih‘S(!rilHj the superficial 
features of our satellite. Th(» 
condition of individual plam'ts is 
discussed in Pnetor s 
its System (l80r>), Planimarioirs 
Im Pfanete M(t rsi WIi in P(*rcival 
Lowell’s eh'ver but highly specu- 
lative (1800), K. A. Grek^u-y's 
The Planet Earth (1807)), and in 
K. M. CUa'ke.’s pamphlets, ,1 npiter 
and his System (1802) an<l The 
IVanet Kt at/.'? (1802). Aforthct.m- 
in )4 work on (*oniets, by Proh'ssor 
Younj;, will till a fdank. Guil- 
lenhn’s World of Comets (1870) 
is out of date, and W. T. Ijynn’s 
Jlemarka hie Comets (7th ed. 1800) 
is on a diiiiiiiutive seah*. It 1 m?- 
h»n}.fs to a capital set of booklets 
by the same author, diligently 
re-(‘dite(l at short intervals, en- 
titled severally. Astronomy for 
the Young, (.hhstial Motions, and 
Ut markahle Eelipses. Particular 
stress is laid upon spectroscopic 
residts in A. >1. Clerke’s Pruh- 
leim in Astroithysivs (1002); and 
Heheiner’s Asironomieal Spectra- 
(Frosts trans. 1801) supplit‘.s 
a solid tf round work for the study 
of the newer nn'thods. Kayser’s 
aiutlioritativu Handhueh der Spec- 
troscopic (2 vols. 11)00 2), Seheiner’s 
Photogra nhie der Ocstirne (1897), 
and Muller’s Photometrie der Oe- 
stinie (1807) an* of j^reat t(‘chnical 
imiiortance. Valentiner’s Hand- 
wiirterbuch der Astronmiie (1807, 
etc.) is a high-class work of rt?for- 
ence; while G. H. Darwin’s The 
Tides ami Kindred Phenomena 
in the Solar System (1808) is l)oth 
jwpular and profound. Finally, 
childivn and lM'ginnt?rs should 
niad Miss (jiln'me’s Sun, Moon, 
wnd Stars (revised ed. 1808), and 
Pliant Sims (1804), together 
with Sir R. Ball’s Primer (jf As- 
djand 

ilflOO). 
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Astrophel (Gr. /star-l^erj), 
the name under which Sir Philip 
Kidney addimsecl his sonnets to 
Stella (‘star’) or Penelope Dev- 
emix. SiKjnvsePs Astrophel cele- 
brates the death of Sir Philip. 

Astruc, Jean (1084^ ITfifi), phy- 
sician and theologian, born in 
Langiiexlfx?. Aft<?r studying med- 
iiane at Montpellier, he was ap- 
pointefl (1710) professor of anat- 
omy at Toulou.se, and then (1710) 
at Montpellier; finally he settled 
(1717) in Paris, where he b(?camo 
])rof(*ssor of nnslieine and con- 
sulting physician to Limis xv. 
European faino was gained liy 
the publication ()f his medical 
rt'st'urclies, esiKsaally in vt‘n(‘r<*al 
diseases, De Morhis 
To Biblical critic^s he is siiecially 
interesting as the iwionymous 
author of Conjeetures (in Freiuli, 
pulilished in 1752, profess(*dly at 
Brussels, hut i‘<‘jdly at Paris) re- 
garding the original (Jahvistic 
and Klohistie) documents used by 
Moses in compiling the Book of 
Genesis. This work gave thi? ehie 
to tin? criti(?al analysis of tlu? 
Pentat(‘ueh. See U( formed and 
Preshyterian Heriew for JSiU (full 
})i))li<jgraphy). 

Aslura, ane. in., prov. Rouk?, 
Italy; hRmxI on a promontory of 
the Mediterranean coast, 9 m. 
E. of Aiitium (now An/.io); is 
known in history as a ]»laei.* of 
ill -fortune. Htse Cicero had a 
villa, where {Ep. ad Att., xii. 15) 
lie siM*nt many unhappy days; 
luTc tli(? Emperor TilM'riiis con- 
traf.’ted his last fatal illness ; and 
lu*re the last of the llohen.stanfeu 
emperors, Com*a<Un, wius, in 12(58, 
lj(*trayed into the hands of his 
eii(‘ini(*s ]>y Frangipani, tlu; lord 
of the town. In rCMpiital of this 
treaeluTy the Sicilians burned tiie 
town ill 1280. 

AsturiaSf iwincipality, Spain ; 
now th(? imKlern prov. of Ovioilo. 
Kinee 1288 the heir to the thrones 
of Leon, Ciistile, and Kiiain 
lias borne the title of Prince of 
Asturias. 

Astvages, son of Cyaxan's, 
was the bust king of Media, 
reigning from 585 to 550 n.(?., 
when he w'as coiuiuer<*d and de- 
tlironed by Cyrus. 

Asuncion, cap. of Paraguay, 
50 ft. alxive the Paraguay R., on 
the E. Imnk, ^ m. fnnn Buenos 
Ayre.s, Principal buildings tlie 
Government Houst% cathedral, 
Loptv.’s pilace, now occupied by 
the Bank of Paraguay, and the 
National College, The Central 
Paraguayan Railway runs into 
the interior, and tramways are 
laid to Kan liorenzo, 10 ni. to 
the 8.K. Vessels anchor in thrt*c 
fathoms ckxse to the shore. As- 
uncion was founded on the day 
of the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin (Aug. 15, 15^). Pop. (19(5 o) 
61,700.. 

Asylunif SeeLuNACT. 


AtabA]^ 

Asylums Boards, (i.) The 

Metropolitan Asylums Board 
was appointed in 1867, by order 
of the Poor Law Board, under the 
powers confernxi by the Metro- 
politan Poor Act, 1^7, for the 
purpose of dealing with the relief 
of paupers in all the unions and 
parishes not in union, within the 
district, wlio are suffering from 
fever or .smallpox, or are in.sane. 
Diphtheria was added by an act 
of 1HS9, which also authorized the 
admission into the hospitals of 
tlie board of ix'rsoTis who are not 
pau m:rs. ’Fhe district over which 
the noaid has (jontrol consists of 
wdiat is now the administrative 
county of Ijondon. By the Metro- 
politan Poor Act, 1869, guardians 
and nianagersof scluKil and asylum 
di.stricts W(‘re {*nux>vvered to ac- 
quire and manage training ships 
for Ixiys. Thus tluj Admiralty 
vessel the Exinoath is under the 
inan.'igtfment of the MetrojKilitau 
A syluins 1 kmrd. T t lies at G rays, 
in Essex, .and has {U'eommodatioii 
f( >r lM*tw ecu 5)0 and 600 Ixjys. For 
fi‘Ver patients tlie board have 12 
hospitals, two Ixung for convale.s- 
eliig i)atients; two smallpox hos- 
pitals, })oth at Dartford, Kent; 
and a smalhxix convalescent hos- 
pital at Gore Farm, Dartford, 
Ki'iit, which has at times Ixien 
used as a eonv^ah^sc-ent hosjiital 
for fever (;ases. Smallpox eases 
are providi'd for in two hospital 
.ships the (.\tstalia for men, and 
the for women. For imlK?- 
eiles the board bavt? five asylums 
~L(?avesdeii (Herts), Caterham 
(Kurrey), Darenth (Kent), and 
Tooting Bee (oixmed in 1902), for 
adults ; and R.oche.ster Hou.si*, 
Ealing, for cliildren. Tim insane 
liaujmrs d(»alt with by the board 
and udmittc'd into their asyluins 
are hanide.ss persons of thechronic 
imh(*cile class wdio could lawfully 
1m? detained in a workliouse. ( 2 .) 
Tin? Lancasui UK AhylumhBoahi ), 
for the management of asylums 
in tlu? county of Lancashire. It 
consists of representatives of the 
County Council and the cimncils 
of most county Ixirougha in the 
oountj. For details a.s to its 
constitution, etc., see the Lanca- 
shire Lunatic Asylums (and other 
liowers) Act, 1891, Kee Lunacy. 

Asymptotes (Gr. ‘not coincid- 
ing’) are lines w'hich continually 
approach a curve, but which, 
thou^di they and their curve were 
infinikdy continued, would never 
meet, and may lie conceived as 
tangents to their curves at an 
infinite distance. They may be 
rectilinear or curvilinear. See 
Curve. 

Asyndeton (Gr. ‘not bound 
together’), a figure of speech con- 
sisting in the omission of the usual 
connectives, as in the famous 
Veni vidi, vki, ‘ I came, I saw. I 
conquered.^ 

Atatepo, SeeOBiNooa 
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Atacama. A fUu^Tt region 
of Chilo cmbraciiij? tho provs. of 
Ataciaina and Antofajfiusta. From 
thecoiwt it rises in t(*rraeescrosseii 
^ numerous ridgtvs up to tho 
CJordillera Real, and covers some 
77,000 sq. m. Between tho rid^'c's 
aredry, sandy plains, several being 
the bwls of dried-up lakes. The 
wealth of this ix^gion consists in 
minesof silver, copiier, and nitrate. 
Tho Oruro (Titieaea)- Antofagasta 
Ry. e-arries to the coast nitrate, 
the products of the silver mines 
of Caracoles, lying on the Hank of 
the cordillera 22 m. fnaii Sierra 
Gorda, and th<^ Ixirax f rom Canxite 
and from Lake Ascotan, a basin. 
25 m. long by 4i in. wide, covcixmI 
with a dazzling white deposit f)f 
salt, borax, sulphate of Hiiun ete. 
The prov.of Atacamahasau area of 
^,370 sq. m., and pop. (1805) .50,713. 

Atacamlte, tho native hydrous 
oxychloride of copiH*r, a not UU' 
common mineral in veins of copper 
ores, and usually a decomposition 
liroduct. It is grocii or dark 
grtH»n, soft (liai*(ln(\ss — 3), with a 
vitreous lustre, and crystallizes 
in tho rhombic systi;m. When 
a fragment is heated lM‘fore the 
blowphw it colours the tlamo corn- 
flower blue (chloride of (!Op|M‘r). 

Atahualpa (d. 153;i), a son of 
Hnayna (Tupac, the gr(*at Inca 
emperor of P(*ru. (Tn the death 
t)f lliiayna (Tapac (1525) a struggle 
for i)ower Ix'gan h(;tween Ata- 
hualpa jind his half-hrothor ilu- 
ascar, who hod succecxlcd to the 
throne. This civil war end(*(l in 
the complete victory of Atahual- 
pa, and he was the reeognizi*d 
emiieror of Peru when the imnn- 
orahle meeting took place Ik*- 
tween him and Pizarro at Oaxa- 
niarca (15S2). To the* d(*inands of 
th«^ Spanish hwler that ho should 
accept (’hristianity and Inviomo 
the vassal of Charles v. the Peru- 
vian monarch naturally nitunicd 
a direct refusal ; whereupon the 
Spaniards st*ized tlie Lnca, and 
massacu’exl hundreds of bis un- 
suspecting followers. On Aug. 
25, 1533, Atahualna was executed, 
after a moc;k trial. See Prescott’s 
C<mqvest qf Peru. 

Atalanta. (i.) The Arcadian 
Atalanta is said to have lxx*n tho 
daughter of lasus and Clyineiie: 
her father expos(.*d her on tho 
Parthenian (virgin) hill; she was 
sucklfxl by a she-ln^ar. She took 
part in the hunt of tho (^Jaly- 
donian boar (see Swinburne’s A 
lanta in Caiydon). When her 
father wisluxi her^ to marry, she 
made it a condition that every 
one of her suitors should compete 
with her in a foot-race. As she 
was the swiftest of mortjils, she 
was only beaten by Milanion, 
thanks to his dropping, one aftt*r 
another, three golden apples, 
which she stopped to pick up. 
She and her husFiand were tuniM 
Wto lions for having defiled with 


their cmbnices a sac^ml grove of 
/eus. (a.) The Bauitian Atalanta 
was a daughter of Sclucncus, and 
married Hippomenes. Tla? same 
stories aro told of her as of the 
Arcaflian Atalanta. It is certain 
that in both cases Atalanta is only 
another form <)f Artemis. For 
the story, see Ovid’s Metamor- 
jihoses^ hk. x. ; and as to her (*on- 
nection with Arti‘niis, Favnell’s 
Chdts of the (Jreck IState.^ (1850). 

Atalanta, a mailing sixth-rate 
ustxl as a training vessel in tho 
British navy. She found(*r('d in 
IVlarch 188(t, on her pas.sage from 
Bermuda, all on Ixiard perishing. 

Ataman. See Hetman. 

Atauif (d. 415?), king of tlu% 
Visigoths; succeinled his hrr>ther- 
in-law, Alaric i. (411), and laid 
the ftmndatioTiH of the great West 
(Jothic kiTig<lom. He conquered 
Aquitiiine, and married a sister of 
Honorius. He was assassinattKl 
at Ikircelona. 

Atavism, the inheritanct* from 
a more or loss remote ancesPa* 
of any Ixxlily or mental quality 
whicli has failed to show itself 
in intervening generations. In 
sociological WTitings tlie tf‘rm is 
Vi uninonly employinl by Lumhroso 
and other criminologists of the 
Italian and French sc1hm)1h to dt*- 
note i*e version to a more j>riniiti \ (* 
Lvi><N a« an (*xi>lanation ot criminal 
instiiKits and otluT iiathological 
alxirranees. S(*e Heredity. 

Atbara, trih. ()f Nik*, Egypt; 
luis its .sourci^ in the mountains 
to the N.w. of Lake l)cmlH*a or 
Tsana, in Abyssinia, and flows 
in a N.w. direction through S. 
Nubia, and joins the Nik) at K1 
Darner. Its chief tributaries are 
the Takazze and March. In its 
course of sonieTtM) m. it passi's the 
towns (if Toinat and Kl Fiush(*r, to 
which the river is navigable from 
June to ►SeptemlH*r. A barrage 
has been constructed across the 
river near its junction with the 
Nile, in order to regulat(\ its flow 
and to k(*cp out the Nile flood 
from its v,alley. At the Atbara, on 
Ajiril 8, 18ilS, General Kitdicner 
defeated the khalifa’s fore(*. 

Atchafalaya Bayou, a river 
of Tiouisiaiia, U.S.A., near the 
junction of the lied R. and the 
Mississippi. It takes the flow^ of 
the former, and when tho latti'r 
is in flotKi siroplies are rt'ci'ived 
from it also. It enters the Gulf 
Mexico, I5<)ni. \v. (if the mouth of 
tlie Mississippi, tlirough Atchafa- 
laya 13ay. It is 225 m. long, and 
is navigable for sP'amlxiats. 

Atchison, city, Kansas, U.S.A., 
the CO. scat of Atchison co., on 
the Missouri, about 50 m. from 
Kansas City, named after David 
Rice Atchison (1807-^5), a promi- 
nent pro-slavery ixilitician, wlio 
W'as twice prosident pro tern. (1840- 
49 and 18.52-4). It lias three col- 
leges, and is an imixirtant (louimer- 
cial centre. Pop. (1900) 15,722, 


Atchison, or Atcheson, a 
c()piH*r coin plated w'ith silver, 
struck in 8(!otland in the reign 
of , I .allies vr. Its value wius ftl. 
8eots, f)r two-thirds of an English 
luainy. 

Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa-Fe Railway runs through 
the Ameri(*an states of Missouri, 
vVrkansas, IV^xas, Kansas, and (Col- 
orado, and Nt'W Mexkx), Okla- 
homa, and Indian Territories, 
'[’he railway jiioikt covers 4,1^1 
m., hut tliere are other lines in- 
(•lu(k*d in the syst('m, which brings 
up th(' whole to 1^300 ni. (1904). 
'Die coiniiauy fell iuP» the hands 
of receivers in 1893, hut was rt;- 
orgaiiized in 1895 0. Beginning 
with August P.HIO full dividends 
have h(*i*n paid on th«( i>refi‘rrod 
shaivs, and U t(» 2 ihw cent, on tho 
common share's. Tlu^ surplus for 
4, aft(*r deducting dividends, 
was ;ii!5,r)72,W)l. $10)00,000 was 

WTitt(‘n off in r(*sp(‘ct of Ix^tter- 
nu'iits, etc., and the credit to 
proflt and loss w.as $l!U87,p03. 
The outstanding funded debt on 
July I, was $2.31,930,2.50. 

Ate, an ancient Greek divinity, 
daughtc'r of Eris (Strife) accord- 
ing t(.) Hesiod, .and of Zeus accord- 
ing to Homer. In the tragic jxict.s, 
partkailarly in i'Eschylus, she is re- 
gardi'd as t lie iiowcr which avcngt*s 
sin on its doers, and so becomes 
almost kk'iitical with Nemesis 
(Venge.ancc) and Erinnys (the 
Fury). 

Atcf Crown, .a symbolic head - 
dri.*ss \y{.)ni by Egyptian deities, 
consisting of tlu* tall w’hite (‘ai) of 
llppi'r Egypt, flankcxl with two 
liluriK's, aiKi iK'.aring the solar 
disc and uiiens in front. 

Ateles. See Sridkr Monkey. 

Ateliers Nationaux. S(*e 
SoCIAUS.Vf. 

Atellans Fabula:, so called 
from Atella, a town of (Tamiiania, 
and also known as Liuh' (hri : a 
kind of nn|K>lished jM)pular drama 
which w'.as ]H’rforniea in Roman 
theatres, in tlu* Oscaii dialc'ct, to 
excite tlio laughter of the mor(^ 
eulturi'd Romans. The most 
lofuilar eharact(*rs, Maccus and 
lucco, were probably the oiigiii 
of the mcxlern liarlequin. 

A tempo, or A tempo primo, in 
musical score, (leiiotes a return to 
the original time after .any accel- 
eration or retardation. A tempo 
oivsto nu*ans ‘in just, marked, 
or jiroper tinu;.’ 

Atessa, tri., jirov. Chieti, Italy; 
stiinds on the e^"ist(*rn slope of 
the Aiienniiu's, 2(> m. h.R.e. of 
Chieti ; in.anufaetureH sausages 
imJamf) and wcMilkuis. Pop. (1901 ) 
10,J)t)5. 

Ath, tn., prov. Hainault, Bel- 
gium, 32 m. riy rail s.W’. of Brus- 
sels; is the s»*at of (aitUm indus- 
tries, the manufacture of cutlery, 
machinery, gold and silvi'r wares, 
brewing, and liine-hurniiig. pop, 
(1900) 10,873. 
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Athabasca., (i.) Othj of the 
N.W. Terri toric^s of th<^ Dominion 
of Canaclji, lies lK*-tweeu 100' and 
w. long., and iM^tween 55'" and 
00' N. lat. It was defined in 1882, 
and its area is 2r)l,.‘100 in. Its 
B. half is iiart of the Arehiean 
plateau. (Stse Oaxada. ) In tlie 
8.W. arc (^pen jioplar woods and 
large tracits of orairio. Atha- 
basca is wcill supplitd with riv«Ts, 
as the }*eae(?, Atlialnusca. and 
Churchill, and with lakes (Atha- 
l>asca, Reindeer, Little Slave), 
wliich abound in fish. Kxe(‘pt a 
few fur traders, there is no white 
IMipulation. The Athabascans 
form one of the great families 
of N. American Indians, whose 
most collective name is Diniul 
or Tiling, ‘ men.’ TfuMr domain 
also iiKtlndos tlie Yukon Rasin 
(Alaska), besides an extensive s. 
enelav(i about the L’‘nite<l Stati‘s 
and Mexican frontiers, and a h^w 
isolatiul tribes (lliipas, UmiMpias, 
Tolowas) on the. Pacific c<)ast Im*- 
twemi ()r(‘gon and (California. 
Apart from tliese there, an^ two 
main groups: Northern, com- 
prising tln^ Ahtenas, Kufehins, 
Najj^iilers, Slaves, lian‘s. Yellow 
Knives, Taiiulli, Chipp(‘wa.vans, 
Dog Ribs, and many otlu'rs, col- 
lectively numbering 8,h(M) in IIHM) ; 
Southern Aiiaches, Navajos, Li p- 
ans, (^hikuns, and C/hishi, afxuit 
211,500, nearly all in reserves, 'fhe 
northerners an* gcMuu’ally t>f in- 
ferior ])liysi(pie,<‘ven degraded in 
appiiarance, tiniid, and servile, hut 
peacefully iuelined and fih'iidly 
to tlu^ whites, b»*ing hargely em- 
ployed about tlie stations of tiu' 
Hudson’s Huy Company. The 
soutlu'rners are, on tlie contrary, 
amongst the most ferocious .and 
iiidomitahh* of all the aborigine's, 
with a splendid pbysi<im* of the 
normal redskin tyiHj, so that tluj 
sole connecting link In'twinm the 
two grounsis their common speech 
-a very liai’sh and guttural stuck 
language of polysyntbetic struc- 
tuiv. ( 2 .) Rivek (or Lu Bichc, 
‘red -deer or elk ri\er’), Canada, 
rises in .\ll)erta, K. of Mt. Hooker, 
and fi»)ws \.E. in a deeply-cut 
valley for (iO in. through a moun- 
tainous ami heavily- woiKlt'd coun- 
try. At Athabasca Lamling, an 
important Hudson Ray station, 
the river bends to the x., and 1 h;- 
eomes navigahh' for stern-wln^cl 
sfeanu'rs drawing to ft. as 
far as Crand Raimis, a distance 
of 10() m. From triis point to Fort 
M‘Miirray, 85 m. to the x., the 
riv(;r dnips .T»l) ft., and i.s impeded 
hv rapids and falls. From Fort 
M‘Mnrray to its mouth in Lake 
AtliJihasca, a distanc*e of 200 m., 
the riv('r is again navigable. Its 
total length Is some 550 m. (j.) 
Lake, in N. Athabasca, Canada, 
is about 200 m. long and from 5 to 
lY) ni. broad, \vith an ari'a of 2,K50 
sq. m. ^ It is naviirahle throngh- 
pqt* ThtJ shores are nx;ky, an4 
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unfit for cultivation, Tho lake has 
its outkit in the Slave R. See 
annual n^jxmts issued by gov- 
ernment, Ottawa; Adam’s Caiui- 
dian North-West (1885); Tuttle’s 
Ovr North A^and (Canadian North- 
West and Hudson Bay nnite, 
18K5) ; Daw.son’s Camulamid New- 
foundland (Stanford’s Comiamd., 
1807) ; Parkin’s The Great Doniin- 
ion (1895) ; Oslxirn’.s Greater ( hn- 
ada (1900); Rnulley’s Canada in 
the Twentieth f Ipnfwry (hKK>). 

Athaliah, daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel, married .Jehoram, 
king of Judah. (!)n the death of 
her son Ahaziah, she caustxl all 
the royal male children to be put 
to death ^ Joash alone eseaping— 
and usurjx'd the crown, which she 
wore for six years (841-830 n.c.). 
At the expiry of this imriorl Joasli 
was made king, and A thaliah jxt- 
islu'd in a tumult. (See 2 Kings 
11 ; 2 (?)hron. 22/.) Handel and 
Mendel'wohn have treatixl the suh- 
jt'ct innsieally, and Racin(‘’s<lrama 
Atha/ie is foumk'd on tlui story. 

Athamas, .son of TKolus and 
Eiuirete, marrii'd the goddess 
Ncpliele, hut secretly loved Ino, 
daughtc'r of Cadmus, and by lu'r 
had two sons, Learchus and ]\leli- 
eert('.s. Diseov(*ring tins, .Nephele 
returned in anger to heaven, and 
di'inanded tlu^ sacrifice of Atha- 
mas, who thereu{M)n Ix'came iua<I 
aii<l killed Learchus, Ino juid 
Meli(!(Tt(‘s, to ('seajw! from him, 
threw themstdves into the sea. 
Athainas had to flei' from Pxeotia, 
and si'ttk^d in Athamania. 

Athanaric (d. 381), king of the 
Visigoths, wagcsl war against tlu.' 
Emperor Valens, hut was d(*feated 
(309). In 374 the Gothie emjhre 
was invudeil by the Huns, and 
the ( loths were allowed by Valens 
to settle in Mo'sia.^ Athanaric, 
however, defends! himsi'lf in the 
inountuin.s of Diuna, hut wjis 
forced to a.sk the pixitcetion of 
Theodosius (380) at Constanti- 
nople, from whom ho n'ceived 
most favourable treatment. 

Athanasian Creed. See 
(''kkkds. 

Athanasius {r. 290-.373) was 
iKirn at Alexandria. Early in 
life ho att-nieted the attention of 
Rishop Alexander, by whom ho 
WHS in due course ordaine<l. In 
325 ho wjus with this hLshop at 
the Council of Nice, at which .318 
bishops were as.semhkxl to deal 
with questions which hail arisen 
over the teaching of Arius, al- 
rf%ady locally eondcmiitid by eoun- 
(uls at Alexandria in 315 and 319. 
Athamusiu.s, at this time alnnit 
twenty -nine, and in deacon’s 
oixlers, displayixl at the exiuncil 
.soinothingof those unu.siial powers 
of mind and determination which 
afterwards established him as the 
champion of the orthodox faith. 
When he returned to Alexandria 
he wavS elected by acclamation 
bfshop, ip room of Ale:^apd^r, 


who di^l four months after the 
conclusion of the council. After 
tho death of Helena, tho Em- 
peror Constantine was influenwd 
111 favour of the Ariaiis, and Arius 
brought with him to Alexandria 
the imperial command that ho 
should be admitted to communion. 
Atharuusius refused, and, though 
for the moment successful in his 
attitude of stern resolve to uphold 
orthodoxy at any cost, was maclc 
tho victim of calmls against him 
by tho ()pposito party, who ob- 
taiiK'd his banishment to Trevos, 
Thfi wheel again turned in his 
favour after Constantino’s death, 
and h<? made a triumphant return 
to Alexandria. Constantius, how- 
(*ver, was with tho Arians, and 
Athana.sius was driven to st'ck 
refiigo at Rome. The Council of 
Saixiica ondorsixl the decision of 
a provincial eouneil at Rome in 
Athana.sius’s favour. In 349 he 
was again in his episcopal scat at 
Alexandria. In the meanwhile 
Arianism sjiroad iindi'i* tho jia- 
tronage of (Constantins, and again 
Athanasius was driven into exile. 
Under .rnlian ho ri'tornedin 361, 
but was s(K)n involved in a struggle 
with the pagan party, and again 
Hed. In 31)3 lie was restorefl, only 
to f>e driven out by ValoiiH in 307. 
Tho popular voice in this (vuse 
restored him,, and ho reinainod 
undisturlK'd till his dc'ath in 373. 
‘ Athanasius contra mumlnvC 1k'- 
eaim^ a jiroverb. Nor iyei*e his 
lalHnii’s ill vain. Arianism had 
nearly triumphed, and it needed 
a man of exceptional resolution to 
turn tlie tide. Mr. Froudi! says ot 
( ’arlyk' : ‘ lii earlier years ho had 
Hi>oken contemptuously of tho 
Athanasian controvi'rsy, .... Ho 
now told me that he periicivi'd 
Chri.stianitv itself to have 
at stake, if the Arians had won, 
it would have dwindled away to 
a logentl.* 

Atheism is tho formal op- 
jiGsite of thoivsm. Jt is a dis- 
tinct denial of (hxl’s cxi.stence. 
whether as a thing without, rre 
denre or a.s disproved. Few men 
have accepted the ix>sition of 
atheists, thinking it odious, and 
lierhaps dangenms. Whatever Ix' 
true of Democritus, his .successor 
in Greek ntoinio speculation, kh>i* 
euru.s, provided a theory of otiose 
gods who were indifferent to 
human welfare or sin. This, no 
doubt, is pra.(.'tical atheism. It 
recalls the ‘atheistic religion’ of 
Ruddlia, who verbally, and ix*!’- 
haps in ^•ariiest, admitted the ex- 
istence of gcxls, but taught that 
they tiK) nmkxl salvation from 
the eWl of life, and that each man 
or god must save himself. As is 
our view of theism, so will Ik* our 
definition of atheism. Tho I'^vrly 
Chri.stians were calkxi atheists 
because they set a.sido the mvth- 
ology and superstition of then' 
(lime, When Spinoza is cpHed an 



atheist by the w^eptics Bayle and 
Hume, their critieisin is apt to Ik) 
eTidoi*sed by those) wlio miss in 
Spinoza’s te^hing the possibility 
of oommimioii with a i)eis(>nal 
God. His defenders - Novalis 
(* Spinoza is a God -intoxicated 
man’), Schleiermacher, G(X)the, 
Hegel -test him by a ditrereiit 
standard, namely, the philos<.)phi“ 
cal depth of his thought of the in- 
finite substance; and in that, of 
course, he excels. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Hpinoza is 
properly a pantheist. C( )mte’s n*- 
tusal to be called an atlieist (or 
a materialist) is stranger, since 
he regaixls the tlu'ological and 
mottii^iysical stages of tiiought 
as lK)th thoroughly olisolcte. lie 
speaks, no doubt, as an agnostit;; 
ho is himself fully alive to the 
difficulties of atheism, summed 
Up by Bacon ; ‘ [ luul rather be- 
lieve all the fables in the Ix'gend, 
and the Talniud, and the A](!orjui, 
than that tliis universal frame is 
without a mind.* Voltaire, too, 
was as much in earnest as it was 
in his natuR) to 1x3 wlien he wrote 
the line : ‘ 8i Dieu n’existait ])as, 
il faudrait I’inventer.’ Still, tliere 
have Ixjen dogmatic atheists 
generally materialists. Material- 
ism is the (>nt* dogmatic theory 
of tho^ universe which justifi(‘s 
atheistic denial. At the i»rescnt 
day agnosticism is in fashion 
rather than inat(*rialism, mainly 
thniugh the influ(‘nce of the nega- 
tive side of Kant’s tli inking. It 
is o< 5 [Ually dogmatifi with atheism, 
for it tells us that mm nr nr ran 
know ultimate truth ; but it re- 
gards atluusm and theism as kin- 
dre^l extravagances. Pra(.‘ticjilly, 
such agnosticism ditftu’s little 
from atlieism. See Flint’s Anti' 
TheUtic Theories (1885). 

Athelney* a vil. and par. in 
Somerset, Kngland, D m. e.n.e. 
of Taunton. The district to the 
N., known as Atheliiey Ish*, and 
nearly surrounded by the Barret 
and Tone, is f.nnous in history as 
the place of Alfrecl’s retreat, in 
879, liefore the Danish onslaught. 
The ‘Alfred jewel,’ now in the 
Ashinolean Mirseurn, Oxford, was 
discovered at Newton Park, in 
the vicinity, in IGOIl. 

Athelstan, king of the Knglish 
(WW), was a son of Edward 
the Filder, and therc'fort* graiid- 
mn of Alfred they Great. He 
succeeded his father in !)25, and 
extended still further the sway of 
his dynasty, obtaining many vic- 
tories over the Welsli of Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and Wales proper, 
and defeating the Ncjrthiimbrian 
D^es and ^ their northern and 
Irish allies at the battle of Bru- 
nanburh (9117). A thelstan w as king 
of the English, instead of merely 
king of the West Saxons, as his 
father had nominally been. 8txi 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and 
Fiwmin’s Old EnoUih Hist. (1860). 
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Athena, or Atmknk, also Bai.- 
LAM Athene, or Baij.as, one of 
the gRMitest of the Gre^'k divini- 
tkis, was the dangliter of /amis 
(.J upiter) and Metis ((‘ouns(‘l) ; 
but she was Ixmi fnnn Ikt father’s 
h(5ad, because, having beenwanuMl 
tluit any child jM>ru of Minis 
would overthrow its father, he 
enticed Metis to transform her- 
s(‘lf into a Hy, and then swallowed 
her. J l(*r j>ar(‘ntjige indic-ates her 
character: .she represents a com- 
bination of might and wi.sdoin. 
Although her woi*ship was spread 
through Greece, it was at Atiieus 
that slu; w;us reverenced with the 
d(*e] H^st devi it i< m. Shi‘ is dc‘S( ‘ri Usl 
as the i)atron(‘ss of agriculture, 
city lif(‘, war, and the industrial 
arts. She was held to liave taught 
mankind the u.se of the' plough ; 
but her e^hit'f Ikioii was the cre'a- 
tion of the olive tr(‘<‘. There is a 
legend tluit Atliena and INise'idou 
were I'onU'nding for the) posse-s- 
sion of Attica. l*oseidon off* ‘red 
the iM‘ople a horse', w’hich was 
liis creation ; but the' olive*, of 
Athena (‘arriesl the day. It i.s, 
howi'ver, in lu'i* asiw'ct as Athena 
J’olias, the' gixlde'ss of the. e*it>, 
that she was stx'cialbv veiu'ratesl 
at Atliens: to her /Esciiylus at- 
tributesl the) e'stabli.shment of tlie, 
court of tilt' Arcopagu.s. As the 
gofldi'HS eif w'ar she elitfe'rs greatly 
from Are.s, wdio ix^rsonifu's the' lust 
of battle'; .she' is rathen the* de'ity 
of civilize'd warfare*. The' arts of 
we'aving and spinning were) esjic- 
e ially attributed to her teaching. 
Though amaiflcngeHlde'.'-s, Atlu'ua 
is .so rather Ix'causc of the essen- 
tially unfe'ininine nature of Iier 
characteristic occupations; nndi'r 
this tisix'ct she) was revere *d as 
BiU’Uienos at Athe'iis, but he*rw;or- 
shii) set up no id<*al of cluislity. 
It was as the.) giKldess of laiblio 
law and inilitical virtue that she 
intlueuci'd the Gr(*<*k minel. In 
the, mytli.s, we) fmel that in the 
war witli the giants .she buried 
Enceladus unehu* Sicily, and .slew’ 
Balias ; in the Trojan war she 
favoure’xl the* Grex'ks, and e'SjM'ci- 
ally prote'cte'd Achille*s, 1 )iomcdcs, 
and 0(lys.si‘us. She* w.as repre- 
seynteel in ancient art w'itli a 
.se'rious (.uHinteiiaime anel a .some- 
whati nuusceiline figure', we'aring 
the helmet, the) u'gi.s, aiiel a sliie'ld 
witli tlie Gorgon’s liead ; slie is 
invariably clothe'd. rhielijus made 
three famous statue's of her one) 
of ivory, orname'Ute'ei with gold, 
119 ft. in he;ight, w'hich .spxid in 
the I’arthenon ; a .'<ecoiiel, still 
l;ii-gcr, of bronze, which .stooel on 
the Acroyxdis; the third a sinall 
bronze .stiituf*, calleel the' Lcmniaii, 
because dexlicatenl by the Lem- 
nians at Athens. Athena is also 
km>wii imeie.'r the. title Hiy)T)ia, as 
the* tamer eif ho!-se)s ; Nike*, as the 
g(Mlde.ss of victory. The Romans 
idi'titifieel thes Etru.sc.an gexldess 
Minerva with Pallas, 


Athenteum 

Athenaeum, (i.) They Atheniian 
teinyde of Balias, where yxxyts and 
yyhilosophers met tej read their 
works. (2.) A schcx)l founded by 
the* Emperor Hadrian at Rome*, 
on the Cayhtoline Hill. It ayi- 
yw'ars to li.ave maintained its n'pu- 
tation until the 5th century A.p. 

Athenaeum, The, an Engli.sh 
weekly journal e)f lile*rature*, 
music, ^ scie'nec', and tlie* fine arts, 
was first pulfiisht'd on ,]an. 2, 
1828, by Silk Buckingbam. 
Dr. Stef)biug anel Gharle's Kniglit 
were among the* first contribu- 
tors, and the f()rme;r sexm be- 
came nal e'ditor. On .July iK) 
tlie Atlirnavm was united with 
the' Ijomlon Literary (^hronietr, 
and tin* united journals whto 
purchase'd by a grouy) of friends, 
eliie'f among whom we*re) .lohn 
Sterling and F. D. Maurice*. The 
latterfilh'd theeyditorial cluiir until 
May 182!), whe'ii lie W'as succeeded 
by Stc'rlmg. Tlie most note- 
worthy fe-ature of Ste)rling's te'rni 
of office* was tlie warm wcle-onie 
cxtciidi'd to Te'iiiiy.son’s TimhvC’ 
too in the i.ssue of July 22. Tlie 
magazine w as, how e'ver, in a ve*ry 
Did wny financially wdieii, on.Iune 
5, 18:19, C^luu les m'ntw'orth Dilke 
took on himse'lf the cditejrship 
and sole* control of the journal. 
In 1881, .lohii Francis, future yaib- 
lishc'i* e)f the p.'iyie'r, joine'el the 
staff as junior cle'rk, anel was 
quickly ciitruste'd with tlie entire 
business inanagement. Am(>ng 
the contributors at this period 
wore FlizalM'th Barre'tt, Walter 
Savage liaudor, and Themias 
(’arlyh*. Gliarles Ixunb contrib- 
uteel botli pro.se‘ and verse; and 
the* otlier write 'rs embraced .John 
Hamilton Re*ynolds, Teiin H(kk 1, 
William anel Mary Ibiwitt, Will- 
iam anel Thomas Roscen*, Allan 
Cunningham, Barry Brextor, and 
Harriet Miutiiie*au. Dilke was 
su<*e*(x*d(‘d in the* editorshiy) in 
18IG by T. K. H(*rve‘y, who (x*,cu- 
pif'el the* yietst until 18,5:1, when 
In* was suee'cedcel by W. Hey> 
wortli Dixon. On the* rctiioinent 
of the* latter jn 189!), he was 
folleiwe'd by Norman Maccoll. 
During this e'yioch thv Aiheiuvnm 
])laycel a yiromirmnt jyart in the 
agitatiem feu* tlu) re*i)e*al of taxes 
eai knowie*<lge\ 1 1 s y)Hge*s itu'lueh'd 
niimcrfius histeaieal artich'.s by 
I,>r. Doran, and se ientilie .artielea 
by Brofe’ssors Hunt and De Meir- 
gan, D'side's contributions from 
.John Rutter f^horley (the Syian- 
isli sche.»lar), Howard Staunton, 
He'iiry Clarke Barlow' (the* D.an to 
student), Brofessejr Coniiigton, 
.Tamc.s Cotter Morison, George 
Smith (the Assyriohigist), H. T. 
Riley, Jejhn ].lru(;e, G. W. Thonp 
bury, and Christina Rossetti. 
From 183:1 to 18fi8 the musical 
d<*T)artnie*nt of the journal w'a.s 
under the charge of Henry F. 
ChorI(*y'. More recent contrib- 
Ute}rs iiiQludo Austin Pobfcjony 
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Alifernon (Shark's Swiul)urm', 
Theudore Watta-Dimtim, Fran<*is 
Hindos Grooint*, and Henry 
Arthur Symons. Mr. Mj^dJoll 
retired from the editcjrahip iii 
the end of 11K)0, and was siu*- 
ceeded h}' Mr. Vernon Rendall. 
The history of t\w Atheiuvum up 
till 1882 is contained in John 
Fran/cin: a Literary Chronicle (J 
Half a Century, by his son, J. C. 
Francis (2 vols. 1888); also Athe- 
lumm, Jan. 1, 185)8. 

Athenaeum Club w^us insti- 
tuted in 1824 by .). W. Oroker, 
Sir T. Lawrence, Sir lluinphry 
Davy, aiid others, for the. associa- 
• tionof persons of seientific, liter- 
ary, ana artistic attaininents, or 
liberal imtrons of learn inj?. TIm* 


iJeiynosophinUv, or Banqutt of the 
Learned. The work is clumsily 
nrranjrefl, but is of grt^at inteirst, 
owing to its illustration of aiu*it‘nt 
manners, its collection of curious 
facts, and, alsiVe all, to its abun- 
<lance of <|uotations fro?n sonu* 
800 authors, (jf whoso works th(‘se 
fragments an; in many cases tlie 
sf»lo examph's extant. Editions, 
Sell wtughii user (18))1 7), W. J)in- 
dorf (1827), KaiUd (I8H7 IMJ), G. 
Dindorlf (185)()); Fng. trans. IKM. 

Athenagoras, an Atlusiian 
pliilosopluT and Christian apolo- 
gist. In his a|K)logy, Leyaiio yro 
Chrintianiit (177), he refutes the 
accusations ()f atheism, cannibal- 
ism, and licentiousn(\ss brought 
against the (/hristians, and at- 


Hill, Fnyx» jaul Nymph Hill 
from w. S.W.. alumt i ni. 

away. North-east vvaixl, the<-(»ni- 
<‘al liyc.alrt'ttus (5)10 ft. ) has always 
lain outside the city, and has no 
part in its liistory. 

Tli<‘ earliest settlenu'jits were 
<in the Acropolis (traditionally 
fotmdcd hy Ci'crops), and closi^ 
Ix'low it to tlu‘ s. and \V. (as- 
criljj.‘d to 'riavscus, tlie unifier of 
Attica). I’arts of tlu' sci-calhxl 
l\‘lasgi(.- XVall remain, and nu- 
iiK'rous i<-lics of tlje Stone and 
Hronze Ag(‘s. To th<‘ period of 
tlie early Iron Age Itelong the 
Dipylon cemetery, the massivi* 
substruetures of i1m‘ rii\N, and 
the early ojcliestra ))elow tlie 
theatre. 'I’he ecoiioinu* reforms 
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club-house, 107 Pall Mall, London, 
of Gn.'cian design, was built in 
182^^-^, and has a frieze which is 
an exact copy of that of the; Par- 
thenon at Athens. It has the 
fineat club library in Europe. 
There are l,2)K)oixlinHry ineinVK*rs. 
Theentraiure fix; is thirty guineas, 
and the annual subsenption eight 
guineas. The C(mimitte<^ has the 
power of electing annually not 
more than nine ijersona of emi- 
uencu in science, literature, or 
the arts, or for public s<;rviees. 
See Waugh’s Atferrwno/i (J/ah and 
iU Aaiooiathns (l!K)0). 

Athenaeus (c. a.p.), a native 

of Nauefatis, in Egypt, was a man 
‘of gr**at learning, but is only 
•mown to us by his work, I ho 


tacks pag.'iii institutions. See 
Holx'i'ts and Don.'d<lsoirs Auti'- 
Niccne ChriAtitin Lihrary (18fi7 
72). The liest txlirion of his 
works is in Von Otto's (Uo'infn 
Aintloyefarum Chrixtianormn Sa- 
evH II., vol. vii. ( 1807 ). 

Athenj$ {Athenai),\\\o most dis- 
tingui.shed city of ancient Greece, 
and capital of the iiKHlern Greek 
kingdom, lies in the ikui insula of 
.Attica, alx»ut 4 in. from tin? s.w. 
coiist, cm a gixrtip of limc'stcmc 
hilEs Ix'twiHm Oephissus and 
llissus valleys. Tho central hill 
(.012 ft. high, ft. alx)ve the 
town) forms a precijiitous citadel, 
the Aeropolis. Alars’ Hill, or 
.Vn*opagus (875 ft.), lies close; h(‘- 
low to thc‘ N.W., and Mus(‘i<»n 


of Solon (51)4 ij.c. I !uid the* splen- 
did tyranny of risistrutus 
.*)27 «.<’.) riusi'd Atluurs to tlu^ 
first rank of culture', industry, 
and traclc*: largo subuil)s spr(*.‘id 
S.K. tovv.'U'cls llissus, aucl N,n\, hc- 
yond the* markc't place* (.Vgora) 
and pul)li<' otticos (Prytancion), 
whic'h lay N. of the Agora, to 
join the* pottc'rs’ eiiiartcr (Ccra- 
micus), whose war<*s outse»ld 
those of (’orinth aiul .dCgina, 
from Cyprus to Etniria. New 
t(‘m]»le*s rose to Zells Olympilis 
ne*ar llissus. and to Athe*ne>i on 
the .Acropolis; a gr<*at eamdiiit 
brought llissus wa.te*r into the 
edel town; anel much geuge'ously- 
puinte.'d sculpture (J this era 
survives in the museums. The 
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con.stitutioii f»f OIi.Hthcn<‘.s (500 
H.(\) j:uvo fru(*<Ioni Jit homo, and 
tho naval rofc^mi of TliomiHt(x:h;s 
{W H,r.) I(*fl to tho ostahlishmont 
of an arsonal at Piranis and an 
clfitiiout Hoot. 

Aft«T total doslruotiuii by 
Xorxos ill 480 ji.c., Ath(‘ns was 
splondidly rostorod. Tho walls, 
hnrriodly built by Th(‘misto(rl<‘s 
(470 470 n.o.), still visiblo nojir the* 
Dipylon (4ato, onolosod a lu'arly 
oirfMilar aroa thn'csiujirtors of a 
inilo across. .\oropolis was 

(‘Tilar^fod by (‘inbankiinaits of d»i- 
bris, and wliolly ndortifiod by ( Pi- 
nion (470 400 ».r.), tho orik'anizor 
of tho l.)(‘lian Li'a^vio. irndiT 
lVTioh*s’.s julininistration (400-420 
H.o.) tho liOii^ Walls (458 H.<\) on- 
filosod a now suburb, (Viilo, s.w. 
of Pnyx, and unitod .Xthons 
soounOy with rirams. On tho 


lOjtXK) houses, and an <;stimatctl 
population of iJUtMJUti. To the 
4th century Ixdonjf the eoinplc- 
tion of the ^reat theatric, and 
the 8aiio*tuario.s of Dionysus and 
Asclopius (all souMi of the Acrop- 
olis), together w;ith the fine 
inonumont of rjy.si(Tate.s (in (h- 
rinthian stylo, clos<.» by), and iiu- 
nionms simliitunxl tomlw by tlu^ 
J )ii)ylon (bito. From tht^ tinuj of 
Aloxandor (d. .‘V22) to the Roman 
oonquost (14t>) Athens was un- 
important jM»iit.ieally. Dut Ikt 
jKipulation in .‘tJ7 (21,tM)n <rif izens, 
ItMKK) rosi(h‘nt aliens, 4tX),(KKl 
slaves) indicates her material 
pros]M*rity ; and hor imi-emi- 
nonee as a centre of h'arning 
an<l oiilturo is roHeetisl in tho 
monuments of her patrons the 
college and library of IHolemy 

11. of Egypt (287 -47), the Stoai 


by St. Paul, Athens remained a 
li(3a(lquartera of the ancient Ix*- 
liefs and of Neo-Platonic philos- 
ophy. But tho Gothic raid of 
2i’)rt and consequent refortifieation, 
the spoliation of tho temples by 
Gonstantine (330), and the inva- 
sion of Alario (3fM>) are landmarks 
of d(‘cline; and the suppression 
of tho s(4jools of law and phi- 
losophy by Justinian (521)) com- 
j)l(*ted tbe transformation. The 
A(U’opolis became a Byzantine 
fortress ; the Parthenon was con- 
secrated to St. Sophia, and the 
1’heseion to St. George ; and 
many churches the Capni- 
earea (founded 4-14, actual build- 
ings Dill century), St. Theodore 
(IU4‘.)), and tlu* old eathedral 
(13th century)- -syirang up in the 
lower town, now mainly north of 
file Aeiopolis. 

The Latin cimqm^st of 1204 
brought a di.s:istrous siege, and 
established a Frankish dukedom. 
Tht^ tern [lies were adapted to 
Western ritual; the i’ropyljca 
bf'camo the ducal ])alaee, and 
Iladriairs Stoa the residence of 
the governor. Passing from one 
advmiturm* to another (Otho de la 
Koc lu*, 12(M ; Walter de Brienm*, 
13U8; tbe Grand (Company, 1311 ; 
iManfred of Sicily, 1320; tlio Klor- 
entine Nerio Acciajuoli, 1380), the 
duchy fell under the protectorate 
of Venice in 1304; but iK'ing 
fri'od by Duke Antonio in 1403, 
it fell^umler (Ittoinau suzerainty 
in 1 135. and was Onally annexed 
by Moliamined IT. in TFiS. Un- 
der till' Frankish diiki's Athens 
regain<‘d iirosoerity and culturi', 
but lay off tlie jiilgrim routes, 
and was little known in tho west. 
»lohii of B.‘isingstok(*, howt‘V(*r, 
had slu(lii‘d thi'ro in 12t)2, .and in 
14!10 17 t-^ riae of Ancona made 
invaliialih^ sk(‘tches of tlu* ruined 
Tnonuuients. UndiT Turkish rule 
the (ir(‘(4v Gliurch was reinstated 
at first, but the Parthenon and 
other buildings w(*re soon con- 
verted to Moslem us(‘S. The 
lK'st-]nes(‘rv(*d Turkish building 
is the 18th-c('ntiiry mosque 
joiniug Hadrian’s Htoa, which 
nmiained the governor’s palain*. 
The introduction of artillery and 
th(^ A^eniM.ian r.aitl of 14<)4 brought 
fn\sh fortifications and more de- 
struction. The I’ropyhea was 
blown up in and the Par- 
thenon in 1<»87. The Nik^ Tmn- 
pl(^ t reconstructed in 183ii) was 
demoii.shed soon after KWH, and 
tlumceforward destruction w'as 
rai)id. Western travellers, how- 
ever, hiul aliTiidy bi'gun their 
studies (Babin, 1(}72; Vernon, 
1(>75; SjKm and Wheeler, 1070; 
Dalton, 1740; Stuart and Revett, 
1751 5), and in 1801 Ltird Elgin 
rescued the majority of the. re- 
maining sculjitures. At the 
Grwk revolt of 182J Athens fell 
at once, but was rec;aT)tur<>d by 
the Turks in 1827. Finally, in 
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Acn*polis a new tenqile to A- 
them*, the Parthenon, w.as Ix- 
gun by letinos and Gallierates 
(451), and com[)lete(l (TkS) ; and 
a great gateway (Propyhea), Im^- 
gun by iMuesieles (437), wiis left 
unfinish(Hl (432). 'I'lie .so-called 
Thes(*ioii, near tlu^ Agora, the 
bt\st-preserved temple in Greece, 
i.s of the same d.ite and of Doric 
style. 'Po the jieriod of tlie Pelo- 
ponne.siiin wm* (432 - 404) Ixlong 
the Ereehtheion, ()u the A(!rop- 
olis, and the Nik^ Temple at 
its entrance, both in Tonic 
style. 34ie eapitulatioii of 4TH 
and the di.s.solutiuu of the De- 
lian League affeettxl only the 
IKilitieal prestige of Athens; her 
suprt>maey in art and letters re- 
niaiTu*d unquestioned, and Iut 
industry and tracle iiKin^iwed. 
P.' ni in 4<.T'4 the city eimtained 


of Eumenes ii. and Attains ir. 
of Pc'rgamuin (107 50 -iW), .and 
the gigantic Olvmpian temple 
Ix^gun bv Aiitioeliu.s iv. of Syria 
(174). Her dtTeetion from Rome 
in the war wdth Mithridates 
hal to a jlisastrous siege by 
8ulla in 80, and eurtaik'd her 
|X)litieal fivtnloni; but the build- 
ings of Roman date mark her 
still as the chief imiver.sity of 
the ernpire -c.f/. the Tow'cr of 
the Winds, an observatory (KX)- 
.V) B.r.); the Stoa of Hadrian, 
who lived much in Atliens (120 
A.n.), c^mpleteci the Olym- 
pian temple (r. above), and laid 
out a new suburb round it, and 
the water supply AvhieU is still 
in u.se ; and tfo Odeum ami 
Sta^Uum of HenKles Attiens 
(150-170, A. n.). In spite of the 
early intnxTuetioii of Christianity 
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it tho rdpital uf tho 

1U3W OriM^k kiuk'dom. 

Modern ^\thens li«‘s almost 
wholly north of the Acropolis and 
mediieval hazaar (juartor, and is 
laid out on a triangular plan ; 
the hjvse, llennos Street, runs east 
and vvt'st from the Dijiylon Gate 
and Thesiuon railway station to 
t)ie palaet» and principal hotels 
round the Synta^ona Sipiare. 
From Dipyhui and SynlaKnia 
resi>ectively l*ineus Street and 
Stadion St.r<M*t conv(‘rKe north- 
wards to Hoinniioia S(iuare, near 
which are the Opera i louse, 
Polyteehnie, National Mus(‘utn, 
and railway stations for Laurion 
and l*eh>iM)nn(*se. Near the pal- 
acM* an^ the Parliament (Boulc), 
Post <)ttic(‘, and Ministries: above 
Stadion Street, ahui^f tlu* ease <|f 
iiyealjettus, the Aendemy, Uni- 
vi*rsity (with nearly 3,000 stu- 
dents), Infirmary, and Natujiial 
Jiihrary, and n‘sidetitial quarter. 
OtlwT institutions are the Fvan- 

f relismos Hospital, Zapiieioii E\- 
lihition. Observatory (on Nyiiii)h 
Hill): Greek Cathedral; Homan, 
Hussian, and Ainrhean (./hiireluvs; 
and Areh.'n(»lo;,dea.l Institute's of 
Germany, France, Britain, and 
America; Aero])(4is Museum; 
Ae-aelemy ef»in eolleetion ; Kara- 
l)aiu}s coll('(‘tion (from Jkxlona); 
inediieval and mode'rn relies at 
the Polyteelmie; Kcolo^y and nat- 
ural history at the Gniversity; 
liilirary at the^ Boulc; Areha;o- 
lotfieal So(!i(*ty ; Parnassus Club. 

Railways are uik'ii to Pirseus, 
to Laurion, and to IN'lopemriese 
7vVl (yorinth ; steam tramway to 
Phalerum (soa-hathiuK), aiid dili- 
Kenee daily to Kleusis ami Tiielit's. 
Lue^al industries : oil, boe>ts, silks, 
and ruKs. Pop. (1800) 111,480. 

The French S<’h(K)l of Arelue- 
olofjry was foumh'd in IHIO, with 
a iK'rmanent director and six fel- 
lows. 1'h(i latter are maintained 
for three years at the school— 
working in museums in wintcu’, 
and eairying on (?xploration ()r 
t'xeavation in smniner; reporting 
their results to the Academy of 
Inscriptions in I’aris; and pro- 
eeiiding to profos^»rshii)s at honn^ 
at tlie end of their training. I'he 
school hjus an annual iTicorne of 
about 4i2,5(.K). It has eonducited 
excavations at Delos, Alyrina, 
Thespiffi, Delplii, and elsevvliere, 
and publishes its results in its 
Bulletin (It'S Correspondonrrs Hd- 
Uv iques. 

'rhe Gorman Impoi ial .Xrelia'- 
ological Institute, foundtMl in 
1874, has two i)ernianent secre- 
taries, and a varying staff of 
assistants and students sent out 
from Gennan universities, and a 
wvernmont grant of about £J^,r)(X). 
Its principal ('xcavations hav»‘ 
Ihs'ii at Olympia, Tiryns, Pei*- 
ifarmim, Troy, and in Athens; 
ancl it publishes quarterly Mit- 
ifieilnnocti. 


The, AnuTiean SehcMd of Classi- 
cal Studies was founded in 1882, 
with an income of alwuit .i*2,(K)U, 
a residtmt direet«>r, and a vary- 
ing numlMT of stiKleiits (5 id). 
It has excavated at I’lafjcM, 
Eretria, the Ib'rseon, Corintli, 
and elsewhere, and ])iiblishes re- 
|H)rfs in The Aiurrintn ,/ouninl 
of Ayrhirolntnj. 

Th(‘ British School of Arehie- 
ology was founded in 18K1, and 
is maintained by private sul>- 
seriptions, with a government 
grant (since 181 ) 0 ) of ,i‘o<)(). It 
has a library (including the valu- 
aljle collections of thi‘ historian 
Finlay), and off(*rs two or more 
st ud<*n(sliips of .IJoU annually, and 
the remainder of thi* five to ten 
students hold univei-sity scholar- 
ships or support themselves. It 
eonduc'ts excavations (as at Mega- 
lojKilis, and in Cj pnis, Melos, and 
( 5ete) when its fumls allow, and 
puhlislu's residts in its Aninotf, 
and in ihv Jounml of the Hi'llenie 
Society in London. 

The Austrian governim'nt main- 
tains a staff of exiM‘rt ardaeolo- 
gists in Atlums, and nmds out 
fn‘(iuent students, who make use 
of the German Institute. 

Hihl inijruiihy (see also ge'ueral 
tn*atis«!s under (iUKKei;): Mid- 
dleton and Gardner’s /Vua.s uml 
Dnnn'nuH nf Afluntan Binhlinus 
( PKK)). Genera l~Paus.H.nias’H Jiiu- 
erut'if (if it rare: Book 7., Attira 
(written alnMit ir»)).A.p.); (\immrn- 
i(i7'ies, by Jahn and Miehaelis 
(1880), Hitzig and Blumner (1800), 
Fraz(‘r (l^.)8) ; Stuart and He'vctt’s 
A nldfui ties of Athens, revised ed., 
4 vols. (1825-30); Leaker’s To^ioy- 
rophy of Athens, 2 vols. (2nd ed. 
18H); Wordsworth’s Athens oml 
Attiea (Itlied. 1800); W.-iehsmutlTs 
Die Stoilt Athen itii Alfr/'fhuin 
(1874 l)t)); Harrison and V'errairs 
Mytholoyy and Monuments of 
Aneient Athens (18!)t)); Curtius's 
Stiuitycsrhirhte run Athen (1801). 
Me<lia*val -Do Labtmle’s AthPnes 
nux A')'.. XV I, xvir. Sieeles 
( ISTH) ; Gregon >vius’s tieseh ieh tr 
tier Studt Athen im Mitt el alter 
(1880), Ar(4iiteetnr(* Penrihse’s 
Prinetples of Athenian Arehi- 
(eeture, (1851); Beule’s Ae.ropohi 
(VAthenes (1854); Fergusson’s 
The Parthenon (1883) ; Bfihn’s 
Die Propylden der Akropolis ::u 
Athen (1882); B<M‘ttic}i(*r's Die 
Akroisilis narh den neinsten Fnr- 
(1888). Se,uli>turo and 
Antupntiew -A. 11. Smith’s Pat- 
aloyue of if reek Sralpture in the 
British Museiem (voi. i. : IClgin 
Marbles, etc., 1802); Kavvadias’s 
Cataloyue of the irreek National 
Museum, in Greek (1800/.). 

Athens, city, Georgia, G.S.A., 
CO. s('at e>f Clarke eo., ,55 in. K. by 
y. of Atalanta; st*at of the state 
(5)llege of Agriculture (1872) and 
of the CnivcTsity of Georgia 
(18tK)); has cotton manuf'ictun»s. 
Pop. (10tX») 10,24:5. 


Atherfield Cfay, IhmIs of clay, 
resting uiKui th(' Wc'^ald clay, and 
undt'ilying the Ijowt'r Grecnsjind 
lK‘ds, expos(Ml at Atherfi(*l(l, on the 
s.w. coast of the Isk* of \\'ight. 
Its In'st- known fossils are per- 
haps th(! crustaceans »)f Ihti ‘lob- 
ster b(‘d,’ Miyrria. netinsis; also 
Pi rna Mnfhfi, Aiiniionifes Desha- 
yesi, .'Old if'rynhaa sinuata., 'rhe 
thickness is atMUit tlo ft. 

Atherina, a. g(‘iius of sn|all 
lislu's, with tN\o Britisli species. 
Tlnw ani eaniivorous, and live 
in slioals, and, in snilis of their 
small si/e, are valued as food. 

Atheroma, intlammation fob 
lo\v(‘d by deg(‘iu‘ration, and often 
]»y ealcillcal ion, of tlie walls of 
artf'rit's, tlms weakening them 
and l(‘ss<‘ning their el.astieitv. 
It may give vise to aneurisms 
orea)is(' em))olism. Atheroma of 
the e(‘n‘])ral arlerii's is a eoimuou 
cause of eerehral deg(‘m‘rat ioii, 
Gverstraiu of tlie vess(‘Is, gout, 
and excess in alcohol are ])redis- 
posing eoiidil ions. 'I’nx-dment is 
mainly prevent i\e and lialliative. 
Se(^ Aouta, Autkuiks. 

Atherstone, mrkt. tn., AVar- 
wiekshire, Ejigland, 8 m. sj.;. of 
'Pamworth. 'Plu* elmnli dates 
f?*om 1118. Hatsaiid Itamis sIhms 
an* tlie ]>vineipal maim fa cl i ires. 
Atherstone Hall was Imilt in jtil?) 
from the ruins of an aneient 
jiriory. Pop. (ItHtl) llJ,35(>. 

Atherton, or Ciiow uknt, tn,- 
shi)), Laneashiie, England, 5 m. 
K.w. of Bolton. Nails, spindle.s, 
eti*., are manufactiireil, and there 
are extensive* eeitton mills and 
collieries. JN)]). (I'.HII) 111,211. 

Atherton, CitAin.Ks Goupov 
(1804-53), Ameriiam politician, 
horn at Amherst, New Hamp- 
shire. While a member of (Mii- 
gress(lK37- 13) he gained notorii'ty 
by moving the ‘Atlu'vton (lang 
Ri'solution,’ which proposed tliat 
‘all petitions relating to slave a-y 
or to its aholititm l>e laid on the 
table* without de-bate*.’ Although 
me‘t by the stre*nue>us en)]»ositioii 
eif ,le)hn (^hiitie y Adams, tlie re'solu- 
tion was earrie*d by a majeirity f»f 
forty-two. At the‘ 0 ])e‘ning e)f e'ae'h 
ne‘W Congivss, Adams j)n\s<*nteMl 
a pe*titie>n against the* eibjeetion- 
al»lei_ rule*, anel it was ultimately 
re*seinde*d in 1814. See* Wilson’s 
JCise a nd Fall of the ,Sla re J*nie( r in 
Avariea (1872 7). 

Atherton, GKirrnrpK Fii\nk- 
MN, t/rr Hohx, n(»\e*list, was bom 
at San Frane-isco and eslije-atesl at 
Benicia, C'alifornia., ami Le'xing- 
ton, Kentucky. He*r Post nove*!. 
What Dreams^ May (hune, was 
pnblislie-d iti Ne>\v Yeirk in 1888. 
HeT otheT wetrks inchulei Lns 
Orrifos (JHIK)); Patience S/iar- 
hau'k ami her Times (I8!)7); 
American Tl’//v.s’ ami Knylish 
Jfushands (l8t)H): The i'ldifnr- 
nians (181)8); A ])aitiihier ot' the 
r//ic (181)1)); Senator North (IDtH)); 
The Splendui Idle. Forties (l‘.M)2). 



Athletic Sports 

Athletic Sports. Hulorkal 
Sketch,— Mwiiniim chiefly with 
tlie claswjs, the ixjpularity of atli- 
lotic sp)rt.s, iis we now imder- 
stand them, slowly hut surelv 
Hpm'ifl amomf the masses, until, 
in the last <lt^i'iwle of the 18tJi 
century, a class of pnjfe,ssi(jtiiil 
liedestrians sprang: up, eomiM)sed 
of imui who made tlu*ir living hy 
running for sums of money. A 
j^reat number of I'entlennui also 
ran or jjuupcd for m(m(‘.v stakes 
dei>osited by themselves or their 
hat^kers. About the year 1825, 
however, tlui popularity of hK>t 
raeiiiK amoiitf amateurs dec^Uned, 
and until well into the ’forties 
the sport was almost entirely eon- 
fined to the professional ‘ iied.’ I ti 
that decrade the various universi- 
ties and selu»ols Ix'Kan to e\inee 
Ifreater inPTost in athle.ti(; sports, 
and the first re^mlarly orKani/ed 
meietin^j on the prineiplt^s prueti- 
cally adopted at tlie present day 
Wfus h(*ld in IHlll, at the Ko^ al .Nrill- 
tary A<*a<lemy at Woolwieh. 'riiis 
example was fo]low(‘d the .N'enr 
after by Kxeter (Jollejs'e, Oxford. 
Th(‘ Mlneim; lAtn^ .Vthk'tic Club, 
o|h*n to all amateurs, was formed 
in 18<J4 ; and that year also saw the 
Hi'st ‘iut('r-'varsity * me«‘tintr. In 
181)1) the title was ehanyfed to that 
of the London Athletic Club - 
the ‘L-A.C.,’ now so W(‘ll known. 
Jn the same year th(‘ .Vmahsir 
Athletic; (/lub was foriiu'd. 'Die 
til's! met‘tin>' was held in that 
year, ami the Lillie Hridjf(;^ 0 ’ound 
was opened in l8(iS. Nine years 
later a rupture occurred In'tween 
the A. .V.(5. and the L.A.(>., and 
the latt('r took up its quarters at 
Stamford Ifrid^re. In ISHb, how- 
ever, chiefly owinjj: to th(' a<;tion 
of thetwouniv(;rsities, dilFen;n<;es 
Wi'resettk'd, and tlu; fanious Ama- 
teur Athletic Association came 
into beiii}; as a r<'sult of tin' con- 
ference which to«)k plac«; at Ox- 
ford. This association, which now 
iHJcupies the same )>osition with 
revfard to athletics as the Jockey 
and Mary lelx me Clubs do to racing: 
and cricket n'spec;tively, under- 
t.ook the manas^ement of athletic 
meeJiuKs, tin* drafting of uniform 
rules, the reprt^ssion of abuses, 
and the holdinvr of ,an annua 
championship meetinsr. 

A th letic Meet i /t/zx, (/ roii. n/la, 
Aimtcvra. - All the, most im- 
jHirtant athh'tic m(‘etiii>fs, smJi 
;is thosi; of tin* li.A.C., tXxford, 
Cambridge, and the annual eliaiii- 
pioTiship mev'ting, as wc'll as many 
of the athletic sfxirts of smaller 
tjluhs, take place on cinder tracks 
srM‘cially prcipared for runnin^r. 
By far the majority of iru'ctinsrs, 
however, are Indd in place's when» 
no such tra(;k is available, and a 
course is marked out around an 
oi*dinaiy field, KfMiei’tilly one used 
for Cricket or football by the local 
eluh. The ‘times’ taken in run- 
ning races on (;in<ler are almost 
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always su|)orior to ‘times on 
^rass tracks, as the latter vary 
in quality, some -notably Cat- 
forrl Brid^ro and Trent Bridse, 
Nottingham — fieingr pnicti(;aily 
equal to cinder ti-acjks under 
favourable coiiditioiis of weather. 
Uain, of eoursi;, siX)n makes a 
^riiss track slipi)ery or heavy 
runninj^. Tracks should mavlo 
at h'ast 20 ft. wide ; and iht; eir- 
(mmferenee is uhuiilly a ouarter- 
mile, althou^fh some of the Ix'st 
tracks an; one -third of a mile, 
'riie L;st way to lay out a tpiar- 
te,r-mile course is lus follows. IV'if 
down tw'o parallel cords 227 ft. 
1 in. apart, e:ich H)0 yds. lonr 
ami (hiseribe a .semh-irclo of 118 ft. 
fij in. nulius at ea<‘li end. This 
^ives the inner e<lHfe of the tTa<‘k, 
which will U; 1,818 ft. 8.1 in. in cir- 
(•umferctice ; but as tlu; .\.A.A. 
rules ordain that all tracks are to 
Ik; mcasunsl 1 ft. from the inner 
t'djzc, the actual oflieial length t)f 
the track as lai<l out will come ti» 
(‘xaf.tly a quarter of a mile. 

The A.A.A., while leayin<^ a 
fairly free haml to its afliliated 
clubs in flu* aiTautri'iuent of their 
own sj>orts, insists on certain ruk*s 
I K'im; observed, ineludiiiK the ju'o- 
hil)ition of all o|K'u iK'ttiim^ on tlie 
ground. All entries are limited to 
amateurs, an amatt'ur Iwinj; ‘out; 
who has never eomix'ti'd for a 
money or staked l)et, or with or 
aj^ainst a professional for any 
prize, or who has never tauyrht, 
piirsiK'd, or assisted in the j>rae- 
tice of athletic e\ercisv*s as a 
means of obtainint? a liv<*liln)od.’ 
OvviuK to the enormous increasi; 
of athletu; uuM^tinjcsdurinj^the last 
twenty years, and the* consequent 
increasi; in the numln'r of prizes, 
a certain class has sprung up 
the memlK'rs of which are. not 
only ‘ jx)t-hunters,’ but unfair pot- 
hunters. ‘Semi -amateurs’ tliey 
may Ik; called, who eonceal their 
)revious )K*rformamK« hy 
also information as to ‘times,’ 
etc-., with a view to d<H;eiviti}X the 
handicapi)ei*s. By this means, if 
not found out, they rein'i ve favour- 
able handicaiis, and so obtain an 
unfair advantaj^e. Many such 
men did and do not hesitate to 
si*U their prizes ; CH)nsi.*quently 
the A, A. A. order that no handi- 
cap prize shall e.xoeod the value 
of ten guineas, while they likevvisi* 
])unish with sus|jen.sion, tein])o- 
rary or pi^rmanent, any offence 
atfainst si)ort and fair play. 

Unnlle Raciim. Hurdle races 
are held on a straight, level i^rass 
course TJi) yds. lontr, over 10 fliuhts 
of hurdles 10 yds. apart, the fii'st 
Iw’injr placed 15 yds. from thestart- 
inR line. The hurdles are 3i ft. 
hiRh and fn)m 4 to 5 ft. loiiR, each 
comijetitor hayiiiR his own line, 
and keepiiiR it throughout the 
rai'o. 1 n Land icaps the worst inan 
is Renemlly placed on the starting 
line, so os not to mluce the dis- 
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tania*. from the first hurdle, there- 
by allowing him to get up a 
good pa(,*e before ho takes his 
first jump, i^ime hurdle races ace 
oyer quarter-mile ooui’ses, with 10 
flights of hurdles 20 to 40 yds. apart 

attractive nicos to watch, but 
very exhausting to the competi- 
tors. Hurdli; racing is by far the 
prettiast, and at the same time 
most difficult to acquire, of all the 
athletic arts. This is especially 
the casein ‘sprint’ hurdling over 
the usual 120 yds. course. Con- 
stant practice under a giKul cdiujli 
is nec,es.sary, and praiitically no 
hurdler can win fame unless he 
c;in manage to cover the distance 
between theflights in tliR'C stride's. 
In actually taking the hurdle, 
stivngth and time are wasted by 
jumping too high. The good hur- 
dler skims the top with l)Ut an incli 
or so to spare. 

Fhtt liacinif. l"kil racing nuiy 
)m; divideil into three branches - 
?•/-?. {a) s})rint raci’s, (/J middle-dis- 
tance rac.es, (n) long-distaiiee races. 
(1.) ‘Sprinting’ signifies running 
at tof) sp(‘(‘d, and the limit of 
s])rinting distain'o was at one 
tnne, and by many still is, con- 
sidered to Ikj 8IK) yds. Modern 
training and tracks, nowev<*r, have; 
k *d t« » such go( M 1 1 lerfonnances that 
the quarter-mile may now 1)0 said 
to lx?, included in the category of 
sprint races, esiK'cially whim we 
get such performances for the 
quarter as the 47 Hi*e. of M. \V. 
Jxmg in Aim'Hca, tJjc 481 si;c. 
of R. Biitlery, and tin* 48J f^i'c. 
of H, C. J.. Tindall and E. C. 
Hredin. On the other hand, at 
ordinary local siiorts, with such 
times Jis 55 set;, ihi; race is, per- 
haps, scarcely wortliy to 1)0 eulle<l 
a sprint. As the. distance run in 
sprint races is so short, espwiallv 
in the IbO yds. race, which is si;l- 
(lorn won by mure thmi a yaixl, it 
is obvious that the aim of every 
runner should lx? to gt?t sh.arply 
off the mark on thi; report of the 
starter’s pistol. Most of the. In'st 
men start on what almost st'eiiis 
‘all fours,’ usinjf what is known 
as the ‘ hand-spring * start. Ix*an- 
ing forward with the hands touch- 
ing the ground, they take a goixl 
grij) of tne trjvok (often making a 
small hole) with tho spikes of the 
left f(x>t just on or oehind the 
‘scratch’ z.r. the starting line. 
The rigid- fiK)t is ^)llu'^*d from 8b 
in. to a yaixl Indinid, also gri])- 
ping the ground with tlu? spikes. 
I’nwtieally all the weight of the 
lK)dy ison the hands and left foot, 
the light f(K)t giving the proiml- 
sion when the pistol got;s. In 
the 100 yds. the tnuik sliould L; 
divideil by uprights about 2 ft- 
high, joimx! by cords, so that 
eiwth man will have a path to 
himself from 8J to 4 ft. wide. 
The track is u.sually in the iientre 
of tho ground, the mei* Ixdng run 
on grass. N ext to tho hurdle yace, 




Snapshots of Athletic Euents. 

1. Ht&rt of half-mile r-uw. A.A.A. diftiiipiouHliip. 2. jump (R, Siifcluui. 2<) ft. 2^ In.t, I..A.r. ;i. Klmsli of tiiu IfiO yards, 

South London Harriern, at the OvaJ. 4. ThrowiuiK the hnlutiirr (K. Uarrvt, rriiK-ettui, U.H.A.), ]<.y\.('. S. P<il£‘ Jump (I>. H. Hoi-tOii, 

Princeton, IT.B.A., ]fl ft. S iii.i, L.A.C. ineetimr. fi. PuttinKUic uciubt <I). HorKaiU, A.A.A. champiiuisliiji, jlocluUle. 7. Hlffh jump (W. Ciirndl, 
Pnuuetnu), L.A.C. oieetiug. Hurdle race, King's ('ullegu sports. (2. 4. 7, and B ut Mtaiufunl liridge.) 
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tin* (|Uart(*r-iJiil<- Is |M*rliJi|)s tlio 
most ;tttractiv<.* ovunt- fdi* tlu'smr- 
tatur. Tin* Ik'sI. way of (l(*v(3loi)- 
inj,' and itiipruviiiK' sikhhI for the 
shorter racos is to liavti plonty of 
sliort sliarj) hursts of from to 40 
yds., with ati ofcasioiial full-spood 
run of from (it) t«> 70 yds. Vory 
randy, if at all, should tlm full 
distaiii-i* hj‘ run. A sound rulo to 
ohscrvo in sprints is ^ddoin, if 
(‘VfM*. to oxrocd two'tliirds of the 
<iours«* at top spoinl in praciticM*. 
In training for tin* (piarP'r-inilo, 
till* nu'u who would hi* ‘nowhoro’ 
in that r;u'(* owin;r to thoir laf;k 
of first '(‘lass sprinlin^ powor, hut 
who, possessing },o'eat streiiKdh 
an<l stayii^ power, ean keei) up 
a huij^ stride ov<*r tiu* whole dis 
tanee, can do no harm hy running 
the whole distanei* otMrasionally ill 
praetiei*. 

I'J.) Middh ‘-dis tanee races, 'ria'st* 
iiududt* all raees lon)^«‘r than a 
puarter-mile and less than a mile, 
thi* most usual events heiny: tla^ 
half-mile, l,0l)M yds., and three- 
(piart(‘r mile. In th('S(* rae<'^ 
sprint inj^ p<)Wi*r takes sc'cund 
pla(M‘, and ‘condition' heeomi'sthe 
ess(*ntial U> su(!(!i‘s.s. Wind a.nd 
muscles hav(' to he hroiij^fit to as 
hiyli a state of ])i‘rfectiou as pos- 
silde, and tliis end is attainiMl hy 
^raduidly inenusintf the pace over 
about two-thirds of tlu* course, say 
yds , if ])ractisiii>; for the half- 
miN‘. 'Phis inenxise iji jriee must 
not 1 m^ foret'd day after day ; on 
one tin* ()')() yds. is traversiHl at a 
steady trot, on tlie next hriskly, 
eti*., varyin^^ tl»e distanci* e\<*ry 
day, so as not to o\t*rdo the train- 
ini.;, hut to ^n’adually increase 
muscle an<l improve wind. Om'e 
a week the whole distance is 
covc'ix'd, hut not too fast, and on 
Sundavs a m»'»<l Ijiisk walk is 
tak(‘n. Xo starvation is uuih'r- 
j^oiie in (^*t ; plenty of )^^lod 
nourish in^^^oil is eaten, such as 
chicki*n, .joints, fish, steaks, with 
veuu*tahles and milk pialdint's. 
Tin* food avoided is pastry, i)ota- 
toi's, and sweet raiddim^s, all ruin- 
(»us to wind and vi*ry fattening. 
AfUT tluvi* W(*eks (»r a month's 
training;, if undia* exhaustion has 
hei*n avoided, a man will he as fit 
as h(‘ (*ver will Im* for any race 
coniin^r under the catej^fory of 
‘ iniddk* <listanc<*s.’ 

(Ik) Loim^ - distance races are 
those of a mih* and upwards. 
They are onlysuit(*d to men pixs- 
aes.sefl of a eonsideral)le amount 
of natural stamina, for they ne- 
(vssitap* sevei'er traininif ‘than 
doesiniddle-distan(M» running. In 
pi'actisinjjf, as in the .sliorter raf!t*s, 
the full distance is st*ld()m run 
over. From a month to six weeks 
is nei*e.ssarv for trainintr, the work 
yaryln« day hy day, hut j^radually 
increasin>^ in sev<*rity week hy 
week, thus slowly hrim^im^ muscile 
and wind to a lit statt* to meet the 
effort called for in the actual ratx*. 
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l^he followiiiv? method of traininf,^ 
for a mih* ratv is 
Hadminton Jnhrary, one week 
liein^' tak*‘n as a .sample of tla* 
.sort of thin^f the athlete has to ko 
through : -Ist day, two- thirds of a 
mill; at .steady pat;(* ; *2nd day, half 
a mile; 3rd day^ slow mile; 4th 
day, fa.st half-mile; Ath day, OIM 
yds. at steiuly fast pace; 0th day, 
a fast three-quarter mile ; Sunday, 
a brisk walk of from 0 to 10 m., 
witli a ^ood nil) down after the 
walk, as well as after the runs. 

Wdlkinjj. 'J’lie art of vvalkim; 
has Immui f(U* many years past, and 
still i.s, in Kieat disfavour with the 
majority <»f the British puhlie. 
'Phe rea.son for this is eliielly tin* 
unfair style of walkinj,^ adopted 
hy most men, which, aj^ain, is line 
to till* diftieulty <»f defining ‘fair 
walking.’ Soine jud}^es contend 
that any walkini^ is fair if the 
hei'l of one foot is on the j^round 
lM‘fore the t(H‘ of the other leaves 
it. Others hold that the fore- 
^oiiiK i^ not a siitli<‘iently euin- 
plete (|eHniti(»n of tin* art. 'Pin* 
question is. What is fair ‘ to(‘aiid- 
walking? ’Po li(.*khn with, 
lH‘fore the to(‘s of thi* hack lej; 
are lifted the lH*el of the, front 
lep: must hi* on the jfround. The 
le^ must Ik* perfectly straipdit 
when the foot is down, not bent 
at the lpu‘<‘, w hich fault will tiuid 
to the lifliiif^of both feet from thi; 
jiround at the same moment. The 
body must hekeptuiu iuld; iflx.‘nt 
forward, the wvii;ht is thrown on 
till* front foot. This leads, with 
inereasinpf fatipfiie, to shortness of 
stride, to the toe in.stead ol the 
heel of the front foot reaehin^f the 
j^rouml first, and eventually to a 
sort of jo^'-trot. The leprs should 
lx* throwui out freely from the 
hi [IS, w hieh at each step should 
he driven a sort of circular twist, 
Iiroducinpr a very .slii^ht outwanl 
sw'(‘ep of the lepr, xvliieh re.sults in 
the fn mt fiKit eominp: dow n almost 
exactly ahead of the other. Jn 
addition to the forej^oint; delini- 
tioM of .style, the nio.st important 
points for the novice to learn are 
to keen the weij'ht of tlie hoily 
on theneeks, to make the hei*! and 
not the t(x» ivaeh the jrround first, 
and to i^et a irixxl action of the 
arms - utili/iin; them, as it w'i‘,re, 
as levers for liftin^r forward the 
Ixxly, and count eraidinpr the un- 
ha laneinjf effect profluced thereon 
]»v the.sweepinpr stridixsof the leyrs. 
Wlien fatijjned, there is nothinpr 
easier and more restirn; than ti 
break into a kind of half trot, h.alf 
walk, and thi.s tendency can only 
Ik* resisted hv ki.s|pinpf the IkkI.v 
uTiriprht and the wei^rht o/f the tix^s. 
‘Mixinj;,* ‘liftiiiif,\and ‘shntflinpf’ 
are till* vims of the unfair w’alker. 
‘Mixiiiy:’ is the worst. It is a 
mon* or le.ss deljlx*r:ite attomi^t 
to mix runniinrwith w^alkinj^, and 
(;.an lx‘deteet(*d hy the eon.SiX|uent 
rise and fall of the walker’s (?) head 
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and shoulders. ‘Lifting’ gener- 
ally Incurs from fatigue, although 
it may lx* deliberate, and consists 
in getting one fiK)t off the ground 
lx;fori3 the other has reached it. 
The vice is detected hy watching if 
daylight can Ix'siien Ixmeath hxith 
fix*t at once, hy the Ixxly lean- 
ing forward, and by lK‘nt knees. 
‘Shuffling’ is running on the heels, 
and is very ilifflcult to detect. 
Short, springy strides, w-itli the 
head lx*nt forward, arc symptoms 
of this particular unfairness for 
whjeh the judge inu.st watch, -lii 
training for walking races, practi- 
cally the same rules are observed 
as for other races, but rath<*r more 
of the course proportionately is 
gone over in ])raeti<*e. Among 
famous Knglish walkers, the 
name of W. .1. Sturgess, amateur 
rhainpioii frnm ISilo to IfMH), and 
again in 11IP2, stands fiw all that is 
fair in style and fast in luaetiee. 
llis record performances will he 
found in the record fable at the 
end of this article. 

Jumjilnn, ~ As an event in every 
athletii* meeting iiimiung takes 
two foi'ins the hroiwl or long 
.jump, anil the high jump. A third 
form, w’hich is dying out, hut is 
still praetiseil in many places, is 
the pole jump or sault. The long 
jump ri*ipiin*s a straight, level 
]>iece of turf orcireular track li'iwl- 
ing u]) to the ‘take-olf ’ line, which 
is mai’ked hy a ])ieee of woixl 4 to 
5 ft. long, and about 12 in. hy 2in. 
This plank is let into the ground, 
with its top edge, jiainted w’hite, 
flush with till* surface. A i)it about 
1 ft. deep, 4 ft. wude, and 14 ft. 
long, is dug, eommeneing 12 ft. 
from till; take-otf line. It is filled 
with sawdust and sand ini xed, and 
gives a soft place to aliglit on. It 
i.s raked over and smoothed down 
after each jiimfi. "Phe iiumlx;rof 
tri(*s allowa'd to eacli comjK*titor 
is the same as in tlirowing tin; 
hammer. A jump is not measured, 
although it counts as a try, if the 
competitor does any of the follow'- 
iiig things crosses the take-otf 
with either foot, or ]>as.ses it at 
one side ; falls nr steps hjuik after 
jumping. Themea.siireincntof the 
junp) i.s made from (and ixirjxm- 
dieular to) the take-off line to tlie 
edge of the heel-mark nearest that 
line. A good style includes keep- 
ing the feet together W'hen in the 
a ir and throwing them well to the 
front on landing. This, how^ever, 
must not Ixi overdone, or a hack 
fall will result. Tlie arms are kept 
straiglit and iiointod tow’ards the 
fifint, outwards and downwairl.s, 
’Pile juin]) must lx. made when 
travelling at full sfxvd. Most men 
lo.se ground hy taking off ton sixm 

-this requires plenty of pnujtice - 
and hy not jumping high enough. 

The high jump. In high ium])- 
ing, eaidi com|xtih>r is allowM'd 
tliree jumps at ea.eh height, 
and all measurements of heights 
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are made from the jjrnamd 
to trio oi^Titre of tlK^ oross-har. 
Neither divirif? nor wimorHaultinK 
over the har is jierinitteil. This 
laat rule was introduml akmt 
1890 in eoiiscMi lienee of a woiixl 
method of jumping axloptinl by 
some Woolwieli cablets in the inter- 
wdlejjfiate sports with Sandhurst a 
few years jirt* viously. The metln x I 
consisted of divinjc oyer the liar 
heail first, and laiidinj^ on the 
hands. The liiRh jump generally 
takes place on ifniss, thou}?h in 
wet weather a eiiider trai'k may 
be substituted with advantage, 
Thtu’e is no athlctie sinirt in 
whii.'h style differs so mucli as the 
high jump. Some men face the 
bar, and take it fair and square; 
iitliers negotiate it from one side 
or the other. Some take a long 
run before jumping, others but a 
few paec\s. To run too fast at the 
jump is a fatal error. The most 
difficult thing Pilejiru is tht\riglit 
place to take otf from ; this r(‘- 
quires constant practice. Most 
jurnpt'rs take* off at a distance 
from the har (•(piiil to about half 
the height of the jump. Any ex- 
ercises wliich develo]) thi? niuscli‘s 
of the leg make good training for 
liigh jum])ing. 

Pole Juinjiimt, -A pole jump is 
a eomhiiiation uf a jump and a 
vault. It consists (if jumping over 
a honzorital bar with this h(‘lp of 
a iiole of hiiikory woixl alxiut 11 ft. 
long and H in. dianu'ter in tlie 
cmitre, tap(‘ring to I f in. at ca(‘h 
end. It is a very pn'tty sport to 
watch, an exliilaratiiig one to the 
lierformer wIkj can clear his 10 ft. 
odd, and a eapital cixiTcise for the 
muscles, 'riie method of jump- 
ing is somewhat as follows :—Tlio 
jumper ^ takes hold of the polo 
with his right hand (with an 
under grip) ut a point distant 
fnmi the spiked mid equ.al to tlie 
h(‘ight of the jump plus alxiut 
(> in. With his left hand ho 
takes fin over -grip from 12 to 
18 in. bfdow the right. Holding 
the spik(}d end raised to tls' front, 
he runs about 20 yds. at full sixx'd, 
plants th(^ spike in the groniKl 
about lift, short of the jump, and 
springs up, still gripping the ixile. 
As he swings towards the bar, he 
throws bis feet forward and ovi'r 
it, release's the iiole so that it falls 
back, and drops lightly over the 
liar on to his feet. 

Throw) im the Hamm vr is a sixirt 
which is greatly neglecti'd in Kng- 
land, though in Sixitland (especi- 
ally) and in Ireland it is a gix*at 
favourite. The hi'ad of the ham- 
mer is of iron or lead, or both, 
and with the handle - which must 
not bo longer than -I ft.-- must not 
exceed a weight of 16 lbs. The 
(’.ompetitors throw from within a 
circle of 9 ft. diameter, exciept at 
the universities, where the size of 
the circle is 110 ft., any step Ix^ond 
the eircumfertmee disqualifying 
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the throw. ^ The usual uicthixl of 
throwing is as f(»llows The 
thrower stands at the hack of tne 
circle, swings the hainmer two or 
three times round his h(‘ad, and, 
with a qiii(jk twisting run, travels 
to the fixnit of the circle and h.'ts 
his liJimnier tly at the proiMU* 
moment. Kaeh com|H*titor is al- 
lowed thive tries, and the Ix-Mt 
threeooni]x>titoi*s three inoreeach. 
ilistances are measured from tlu^ 
circumferenct' of the circle oii a 
line joining the centi*e to the jxiint 
wheix^ the hammer drops. A good 
throwt*r must possess exc<*ptioual 
stiituriMindstrengtli. Dr.W ..I. M. 
Barry, a noted hanimer-throw('r 
of the last tliirty .veal's, sPxxl 6 ft. 
4i in., and wi'ighed 21^ ll)s. 


the hammer, also d(*iiuuids gn*a.t 
muscular strength, and is a capi- 
tal exiTcisc for developing tne 
hack, loins, and shoulders. The 
‘weight’ is a spherical iron shot 
of 16 Ills. It IS ‘put’ from the 
shoiilder with one hand, the com- 
petitor standing in a 7-foot sipuire 
(the uuiv(‘rsiti(‘s use a 10- foot 
sqiian'), lx*yond whicli he must 
not move. The numlier of puts 
allowt‘d is till! s.ame as in throw- 
ing tlie hammer, and crossing the 
‘s(*rati!h’ i.r. the edge of the 
square ceunts as a try, nlthougli 
tla' put itself is (lis(|uali6ed. 
TIu'H' are many (lifferent styles 
of ])Utting, hut the most usual, 
and ])erhaps tlie liest, is that 
adopted by l)r. Hurry, aln’ady 


Kvent, 

Britihh Amiitour 
Hooord 

AnirncKii 

Upi-oni. 

W'oild’s Pn»- 
fi'H'iioiial llcportl 

100 YiinlH. 

»J( HPl*. 

O’* see 

!♦.' K»*c. 


W. A. .Sohlok. 
1‘MI4. 

A. V. UudVy 

(graHhl, JlKil. 

A. F. llulTey, I00‘J- 

F. Donman, 18.<.3. 

li !0 YardH. 

Ilf HOO. 

11? V'C. 

1 1 1 SCI*. 


Various. 

It J.WofpiH. 1807. 

T. .M. Malone, 
INKS. 

I‘J0 Yards 

ir»if HOC. 

If)l Ht*r. 


Hurdh‘8. 

A.C. Kraonzloin, 
llHin. 

A.e. Krm-n/.li*in. 

IMOM. 


(Juarter Milo. 

481 M>o. 

47 Hi*c. 

4.8l Hl'C. 

ll. li. Tindall, 
isso. 

K.C.Brodm, I8i«5. 

M. W. Long, loot) 

It. iJuitcr.N, 1.8 T:i. 

Ilulf-Milo. 

1 min. .'*4'{ hoo. 

1 mill. O.'l? sec. 

1 min n.'U see. 


F.J.K.CruMs.lSXS, 

C. .1 Kili*!iti'l(k. 
1803. 

F. Hewitt. 1871. 

One Mik 

4 min. nO »!oo. 

4 mill. ]:>'i Hn’. 

4 min 121 see. 


J. Biliks, llKi'J. 

T, ('oimcIT. 

^V,U.(J^*o|^;e,I.8H(;. 

Fo«ir Milo8. 

19 min. ho«*. 

*20 min. If'H SC’. 

19 min. 2.1‘]l Her. j 


A. .shiuhh, 1004. 

W'. J). Day, 1889. 

P. f'annon, 1888. 

Toil MiX'S. 

Ml mill. 4(1 '.J hieo. 


•M min. 31 see i 


A. Slirubli, 1004. 


H. Wnt‘kim,1800. 

PutliiiK tlio 

48 ft. 2 in. 

48 ft. 7 in. 

Im tt. « in 

WoiBht. 

ll. Hmgan, IW. 

Jt. Kosf, 1004. 

A. A. Cameron, 
liHl’J. 

Throw iiiff tho 

IfiO ft. 8 in. 

17:i ft. 

10.’) fl . 

Jiatniiior. 

T. II. NichulKon, 
1004. 

J. Kliii.iigan. 

'1' < 'an'ol, 180.'"». 

Loiiif Jump. 

24 ft. Hi in. 

24 ft. 71 in. 



P. ,1. ox'oiiiior, 

ISKII. 

M. J'linsb'in. 

1000. 

• 

High Jump. 

« ft. 4i in. 

0 ft. 3/1 In. 

(1 ft. Hi ill. 

P. L<-aliy, 1S08. 

.M. J. Swffiii'v, 
1803. 

It N llllker, 1000 
iiioubtfiil). 

I’ldo .Tumii. 

11 ft. 9 in. 

12 ft. (b in. 

Ui ft. KiJ in. 

U. Ii. IilpkinHon, 

\\. M. M'Lana 

(1. Musgl’ove, 


1891. 

han, UMU. 

1800. 

Omj Milo 

0 min. '.Vl’i Kn- 

fi rnin. ‘20;.; Hi-f. 

Oniin •.!.! ‘<ee 

Walk. 

W. .1. .Sturgrsn. 
1897. 

F. P. IMurray. 

I8.8:t. 

W. I’l 1 kins, I87 1 

Two Milna 

13 min. 24l we. 


la niin 14 xei'. 

Walk, 

W. J. Stnrgc'SH, 
JK97. 


J. W. Italiy.lHHJ. 


J'imainrt the Caher, Tliis is es- 
smitially a Scotch sport, and dc'- 
mands Ixith strength and skill. 
'Pile calxT usually consists of a 
Ixiam or tree-trunk, taixTiiig to- 
wards one end. It is held jH*i’])(‘n- 
dicularly, resting (in Ixith hands 
anil buluneing against th(? Inxly. 
It is tlieii tossT'd so that it falls 
on its largi'i* end, the conqx*titor 
making the long«.*st toss winning. 
Asia rule, when 6rst pnMiucixi 
the calxT is tcxi h(\avy for any of 
the conifKititors to throw in the 
jiroixw nmniK'r, and has to lx* sawn 
down. If only one man (‘an to.ss 
it, he wins the ev<!nt. 

Putthif/ the WHuht.- This, a 

coinimnion sport to throwing 


mentioned in eonn<*ction with 
throwing tlie liammer. 'rh(‘ put- 
t(‘r stands sideways, willi the right 
foot against tlie I Kick edge of tlu; 
scpiare. f I is body r(‘sts on the 
right foot, ^\hile tin* l(*ft just taps 
the ground. Ih^ raises tin* sliot 
onee or twice alxive his h(?ad to 
get tlx' balaiuu*, lowers it to liis 
slionlder, gives t wo (piiek hops for- 
ward on liis right foot, jnmjis on 
to the left foot, inakes asharji half- 
turn and a spring, and witli fxxly 
and arm launehes tin* shot jnt-o 
sfiace, coming down on thc! riglit 
foot just short, of the ‘scratch.* 
Heeord Pn*fonno)tr(» {n Athfetie 
Spnrtn. Tin* ahov(* tahh* giv«*s 
a (xiiniilete list of thosi* records 
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whiiih have Ummi ;u;ropt<*<l as au- 
theiiti(; by tlu*. A.A.A. An aster- 
isk denotes a ‘world's ro<-(»rd.’ The 
V(ls. race was inn in New Zea- 
land in see. by 'P. \la(.*plu*rson 
in 181)1, an<l *1. H. }Iein[)ton in 
181)2. The reiuirds for tin* weii^ht 
and lifiininer are for iKwforinanees 
from the7-ft. scpiare andD-ft. eirele 
res]H*etively. A. f*. Kraeir/lein's 
I'xtraordiiiary time of lo.!, see. for 
the. ‘hiinlh's’ wasmadijona eindcM* 
track in .ViiuTiea. He won the 
A.A.A. eliampionship luirdh's in 
IIUM) with lo): see,, ami aj^ain 
in 11X)1 with 15^, see. 'Phe loin: 
jump of 24 ft. 11 ? in., madt* in 1!H)1 
by an Irish amateur O’C .Nmnor 
stands as the world's r(‘eord. 
Besides holdiin; tin* lunatenr rec- 
ord for the 2 in. waJkinj: race, W. 
tl. Sturj^eas possesses the w'orld's 
record for the 1 m. (♦» min. 322 
see.), the 3 m. (21 min. 11 sec.), 
and all nmes between band 11 m. 
-doint: the last mentioned in 1 
hr 2o min. bl?!; .see. lie also holds 
th(‘ amateur reeonl for the 4 m. 

r/i. 28 min. 241 see. 

The U'.^t books on athletic 
siMirts are Afh/clirs, by II. Jl. 
Irritlill (181)1); Athfrfini iii\d Fttot- 
hnil (Badminton Library), by M. 
Shearman. 

Athlone, mrkt. tn. of Ireland, 
Co. W(*stim‘ath (<»nly sine<’ 181)8). 
on both banks of the Sliamioii, 
17 m. s.K. liy s. of Bosftommon. 
It has extensive barmeks. Por- 
tions of the old walls still rc'- 
main. Woollen j:tK)ds are manu- 
fai'tured ; there are sawmills and 
an e.yH'llent lislu'ry. Prom i(s 
])‘»sition at om* «)f the chic'f birds 
of the Shannon, it was in (‘arly 
times a place of j^reat stratejric 
inifxirtanee. .\ castle erected in 
dolm'snM^jfn Is'came the resilience 
of the Karl of Kssex in Kli/alM'th’s 
day. In Kill the town sustained 
a protraetcfl sii^we; lat«‘r it was 
taken by Cromwidl and burnt. 
l)e( linkc’ll, Williain in.’s general, 
bnik the (lastle by a.s.sault after 
tu'o days’ dt?structiv<^ cannonade' 
(KlDl). In Kil)7 the iniwder ma>;a’ 
/.ino of the eastlo xnis struck by 
bVhtnin^r, and tlu' town was 
wreelvc'd l>y the (explosion, ' Down 
to 188,’) Athlone returned one 
inemhcr to tiu' i louse of Coin- 
inon.s. Pop. (11)1)1) (;,(;! 7. 

Athlone, (lOD.MtT DKdlNKEl.T., 
KIH.ST K.\im OK (K):K)-17t):i), mili- 
tary commander, Ixnii at VtV('(rht, 
and follow('d William of Oranije to 
Kni:land in 1(588. His eapturt* of 
Ballymore, Athlone, and Limer- 
ick won for him the thanks of tlu' 
House of Commons and the earl- 
dom (if Athloru*. In the* wars of 
^yiIliam 111. with Franet*, (linkell 
distiii^uishwl himself at the' iv- 
('aj)ture of Namur and in the sur- 
prise' of Oivet. Tn the war of 
the Siianish. Suocc«.sion (1702) h(^ 
served under MarllMironifh, al- 
though eontinually at varianw 
with him. 
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AthnI, tn., ITelicamii di.st., JToin- 
bay, India, 44 m. s.w. of Bijapur. 
Coai’se cotton cloth, blankets, and 
.saltijetre aiv manufacturc'd. Pop. 
(11)01) 11, 1(5*. 

Atholc, or Atiiolu Dkkks ok, 
a noble Scots family, dating back 
to the rci^ii of Ah'xaiider i., when 
^fadach, a son of Donald Ban(‘. 
was styled Karl of .\ thole. 1 Uvid, 
11th earl, forfeited the tith' liy his 
eonneelion with tin? Baliol party 
(1311). TIm' estate's wt'p' tlien 
>:rant('d to Sir Neil (\ampljell, 
who.se son doHN, created Dnkc' of 
A thole, was killed at Halidon 
Hill (Ki3il), leaving no issm'. Tlu^ 
title passed to Slu W. Doi'Ol.As, 
then to Hohkkt Stewakt, lord 
sb'ward of Scotland, and Iwcuiim' 
(extinct (K>2b). It was r(‘\ ivi'd and 
jfranted to Joiix Mi uray. Karl 
of Tullibardine (1(528), de.scend(‘d, 
throu^di liis motln'r, from tlu* 
St('warts. John, 3rd I'arl of this 
family, was created dnk(* (1703). 

Athor, Aythok, IIktiiku, or 
H.'\thou. an K^ryidian jrodiless. 
daimditer of Ba, in whom tlw' 
(ireeks reeoj:ni/.('d their Aphro- 
<lite. Th(‘ cow was her symlKil. 

Athos, a imamtainous ix'iiin- 
sula which jirojc'cts from the s. 
coast of Nlaeedonia into tin' 
.K^fi'an S(‘a. It is *110 K. arm of 
th(‘ (llialeidice pt'iiinsula, is *M) 
111 . loiiK inid (I broad, and reacla,. 
a lieik'ht of (5,3r)0 ft. Its eirenm- 
navijfation was so mneli dread»*d 
by ancient marim*rs that N(‘r,\(‘s, 
when invading (lre('e(' in 480 
H.e., cut a canal (traces of which 
ar(‘ still visible) through tlu' 
isthmu.s. H(‘re, in 402 n.e., tin* 
IVrsian fleet muler Mardonius 
had Ikh'u completely w reekiH], In 
ancient days the peninsula eon- 
taim'd sc'xt'ral i)ros|H'rous towns. 
At the iiresi'iit time it is covert'd 
withawMjn'of monasteri(*s, Ijcsides 
other rdiKOous cnlifices, Ijelom^im: 
to the OrtluKlox (Iret'k (’liureli, 
th(‘ monks formim: a kind of n;- 
public, thouvfh under the sn/.e- 
rainty of the Sultan. The first 
P'hristiaii monasterit's were* built 
here in the 0th and 10th ('('iituries. 
4’hey po.s.st's.s .some 13,0(K) mss., 
many of ^reat jiahcoKraphiii valiu'. 
St'c Hiley’s Athos, the Moantoinof 
the M onks (1887) ; Lambros's t \tta- 
lo{fiirof(wrerk .V.s.x on Mount Atho» 

(Cambridge, 1805 IIHK)). 

Athrepsia, the w'lustin^r (jf in- 
fants, throuich insuttidt'ut or im- 
jiroiM'r food or inpx'rb'ct dipc'S- 
tion. Wasting, or mara.smus, may 
of course lx? due to definite dis- 
e.‘us(^ tulieixadosis and syphilis 
Inlng (Himinoii cau.st'.s; but in 
iKith theni will Ix^ characteristic 
signs. In athrepsia tlu* child i.s 
(!onstantIy iiiiea.s.y, and in the 
early stages, while its strength i.s 
sufficient, its cries are almost in- 
cessant and pieix’ing. The wail- 
ing of a tubercular child is not 
often as pow^erful. The athrepsic 
child cries because it .suffers, not 
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only from hunger, but also from 
flatulence, colic.*, and utlicr dis- 
comforts of the alimentary tract, 
with fnKjueiit diarrluea and 
rashe.s, (*sp(*cially if the trouble is 
duo not .so nmrii to the quantity 
as the quality of food. In the 
(;hild the nervous sy.stem is 
eially unstable, and thewf ore mis- 
takes in fec'ding inay even cause 
convulsions, which have Ijofore 
now lieen mistaken for signs of 
ineningiti.s. In tlu* later stages 
of jithr(‘|)sia tlu* child’s face is 
eharacb'ristically sharp- featured^ 
and ])inelu'd, the ImkI.v is cold, 
the temix'raturc may l)c much 
below' normal, and the child is 
consequently liable to the com- 
plications of all those common 
dis(‘jus(*s wliich attack a weakened 
organism. Tlu* treatnu'ut consists 
in determining tlu^ faults in the 
di('t, and alt(*riiig it at once. More 
food ma.y all that is lu'cded ; 
but a eliild is often found to 1x5 
starving L'cause it gets tex) much 
of w'hat it cannot digest. It must 
b(‘ r(‘nieinb(T(Ml that tlm child lives 
only by w hat it can a.sslmilato, and 
to giv(‘ it food is not to feed it, if 
that food U' not suib'd to tlie 
child’s age and stage* of devi'lop- 
namt. Sce.DiK'r. 

Athy, mrkt. tn., (’o. Kildar(5, 
In'land, on tla* Barrow and the 
(irand f^inal, 15 m. s.w. of 'Kil- 
dare; manufactures bricks and 
tiles, and was the sei*ne of a 
kox'at battl(5 lM‘tw’(*(‘ii Ji'ish trilx's 
in the 3rd ('t^ntury. The town 
wliieh gr(*w' up around thc5 mon- 
as(cri(*H of the (^rutelu^d Friars 
(fouTuh'd 13lh (vntury), on w. side 
of the ri\er, and of the Domin- 
icans, on the E. side, was plun- 
derc(l by tlu* Scots in 1315, after 
tla* victory of Ardscnll (4 in. N.E. 
of town). Wbit(*’s Casth*, now’ a 
police barrack, tin* ‘moat of de- 
capitation,’ (;oiincct(*d with a mas- 
sacre in Klizalx'th’s reign, and 
\y«MKlstock r^asth* (w\ side of 
riv(‘r), said to date from the 12th 
century, are the eliief plac;es of 
interest. l*op. 3,r/.)<). 

Athyroideai symptoms follow^- 
ing (lefetitive pnxluction or ab- 
sorption of the seort'tion from the 
thyroid gland. 

Atitlan, tn., lak(*, and volcano 
in th(5 dep. Solola, (luatemala, G. 
Anu'riea, 50 m. w. of (Juatemala. 
Tlu* lak(5 is 21 m. long and 10 m. 
broad, and bas no outlet. On 
tlu3 son them sliore rises the vol- 
canic peak Mt. Atitlan, 11,723 ft. 
The tow’n Santiago do Atitlan is 
on the s. side of the lake. Pop. 

o,ooo. 

Atjeh, or Atphin, a residency 
of the Dutch E. Tndie.s, embra(5es 
the K, iKirtion of .Sumatra— the 
Ixmndary on the w. coast begin- 
ning at 2" 53' N. lat., and on the R. 
cixust at 4 32\ and running over 
the interior, U'tween these* tw'o 
rxlnts, in an itwgnlar line. The 
interior forms a continuation of 



th^ hiKlilitiuls of tlio Hatak ro^'ioi). 
(Hee3uMAT«A. ) 'riiisaiva is aiK)ut 
3(),Ki08q. 111 ., and in 181^8 thojjojni- 
latioii, not coniitiiiK tlio inhabit- 
auts of tho unknown interior, 
was put down at r);k'),4U(J ; these 
figures include aUmt Ii30 Kuro' 
peaiis, 4,000 Chinesf', and 40() 
Arabs and oth(;r Asiatics. The 
rest an^ Atchinos<\ wlio down to 
1878 inaintaineil themselves as an 
indeixmdeiit stat(», and wlm from 
1873 to 1S1)S~0 stubljornly witle 
sUkxI the efforts of the Dutch 
to*sidxlu«' them, thou)fh in the 
latter year thc’ir powi.T was tiiially 
broken, and Dutch rule tinnly (‘s- 
tublislied, by Geii<‘ral van lleutsz. 
The ethnological relations of the 
Atchinese are not conclusively 
establislietl ; as a. race they are 
thick-set, and tli<‘ir skin is of a 
darker cokmr than the skin of 
the Malays. Tht‘y work gold and 
inm (into wi^apons), manufiu;tuni 
silk and ]iott(‘ry, carry on fishing, 
and engage in trading. IVpju*]', 
rice, Ix'ti*!, and tobacco are ex- 
[xirttxl. Tlu^ principal towns an*- 
Kota Raja, or .\tc-hiii, with its 
iKirt, 01ehl(*h ; Segli, on \. coast ; 
Edi, on the E. ; and Malabuh, or 
Aiialabu, on tin* w. coast. 

AtkinSf T<niM Y, the slang name 
for the Rritish privatt* soldier; 
more shortly reft*rr(*d to as ‘a 
Tomnijr’ (pi. ‘tin* Tommi(‘s’). 
The t(*rm is us<*d in a friemlly 
i*ath(M‘ than a den)gatory s(ms(!, 
and figunjs proniin(‘ntly in Mr. 
K ioliiig’s w’orks. 1 ts origin seems 
to have* lx;en similar to ‘♦rolin Doe 
and Richard Roe’ the name <»f 
a certain Thomas .Atkins having 
headed a siK'cimen form sent out 
by the War Office. 

Atkinson, Uioiit Hon. John 
(1845), called to the frisli bar 
(i8(>5)and the English bar(lHi)n); 
took silk ill 18(Sn. Since 18115 he 
has represented Londoiidc'rry X. 
In 18811 he liceame solicitor-gen- 
eral for Ireland, and in 18112 attor- 
ney.gftueral and privy councillf»r 
fop freland, being reappointe<l 
attorney-gtuieral in 18115. 

^Atkyns, Si it Rouert (KWl- 
ITtlll), English judge, assisted in 
the defence* of Lord William Rus- 
s(*ll (1(188), and of Sir William 
Williams, the Syieaker of the 
IfoiiHe »)f Coinnions, H(* was 
made ;i judge in 1072; r(*tir<*d 
10711. Aft(*r the revolution he 
iHMjame Chit'f Bai-ou of tlie Ex- 
<*hoqiier. He was S|x*akor of the 
Housw*. of Lords (1081M1.3). See 
Foas’s JvdgcH (1848-04), vol. vii. 

Atlanta, city, Oeorgia. H.S. A., 
tlm cap. of the state and tin* co. 
seat of Fulton en. ; situab'd in Int. 

45' 10" N., and long. 84^ 28' 211" 
w. It ex|X)rtK tobjif?(?o and cot- 
ton.^ It is the seat of Clark Uni- 
versity (1870), the Creorgia S(4 hm) 1 
of Technology (1888). the Atlanta 
University (1800). for coloured 
nersons, and Atlanta Baptist 
College (1867). Pop. {l\m) 80,872. 
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Atlantic City, city. Atlnnti** 
CO., Xcw Jom'y, U.S.A., on the 
coa.st, on a kmg. naiTt>w wind -bar, 
00 m. s.K. of Philadelphia; is a 
ixipular health and pleasure re- 
sort. It suffer(*d wwen'Iv fnan 
a. tire* in Pop. ( 11H)0) 27,8:18. 


Atlantic Monthly, The. an 
American r»*view, was b Minded 
ill Boston in 1K57. It is mori* 
exclusively literary than its old(*r 
and grc*at<*r rival, tlie N(}rth 
AiiifYiran U( vii‘it\ with which it 
shan's the lionoiir of imnilMTing 
James Ruasell Jjow’ell among its 
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‘ditors. Mr. AVilliam Dean Ibev- 
•lls direcbxl it from 1805 to 1881. 
The contributors to tin* Athntir 
Mavthlii have ineludi'd L<»iigfel- 
low', Oliver Wi'iidell Holmes, and 
.lohn (ireenleaf Whittif*!*. 
Atlantic Ocean, streti hosfnaii 


the Arctic Ocoan in tin* N. to the 
Antarctic Ocean in the s., wjusliing 
the slion*s of Euro|x* and Afiica 
on tin* K., and tliosi* of X. and S. 
America on tlie w. Its N. and s. 
limits are more or less eon ven- 
tional, a oartial sc*parati<»n from 
the Arctic Ix.'ing the Wyville 
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ThoniMm ridKC, vvhioh stivtches 
N.N.w. from the N. of Scotland 
towards tla^ and rises to 

within 25fJ fathoms of the surface. 
I/^iiKth of oc‘ean (n. to 8. ), 8,r)0l) in. ; 
breadth, from 1,800 m. (between 
Brazil and (iuinea coast) to 4,500 
m. (lx?t\v^i*cii Saharan coast and 
Florida); area estimated at 27 to 
;10 million sci. m. Directly and 
indirectly the Atlantic receives 
alxjut one-lialf the entire rainfall 
of the globe. The floor is a gently 
undulating plain (average depth, 
2,200 fathoms), with a narrow 
, ridge, at les.s tlian 1,7<KI fathoms, 
along the cimtn*, niughly parallel 
to the Europc} 0 -x\friean coasts, the 
volcanic poak.s of the Azores lieing 
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continental shcilf aiwl slojic as cov* 
ering 17 iior cent, of the horizontal 
area of the ocean. The surface 
teniiK3ratare over the greater part 
of the N. Atlantic averages 40’ K., 
increasing to 50^ P. near the shores 
of Kuroixj. The heat cK^uator lies 
a little to the N. of the geograpln- 
cal, and the surface temperature 
there aviu*agcs 80 ' to 00 B(jtw(‘en 
this central licit and the polar 
waP^rs a hand of ocean intervem^s 
<m each side, with a temperature 
of lx.it ween 5(T and 00'. Over 
the greater ixirtion of the S. At- 
lantic the iKittom water varies 
lx3tween and 40 ', but in the N. 
Atlantic the a^^*rage temiierature 
ranges 2° higher. Soundings made 
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RENTS and Gulp Stream ; and for 
the winds, Trade Winds. 

Since tne lOth century the At- 
lantic has been the chief oommer- 
cial highway of the world. The 
progress nme in its navigation 
may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing comparative statements. In 
tho year 1620 the Mayfiowei* 
took IW days (Sept. 6 to Dec. 21 ) 
to cross from Plymouth to near 
Boston, though it should be noted 
that adverse winds and storms ren- 
dered tho voyage exceptionally 
long. In 1819 the steamer Savan- 
nak, relying mainly on her sails, 
took 26 da:j?.s to cross from New 
York to Liverpool. ^ In 1840 the 
first regular stiiam liner, the Bn- 
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its gmitest clevat i< m. North and 
south of these islands the ridgi; 
widens out considcralily, aiul far- 
ther to tho N. stretc ht'}^ out arms 
eastwaRl to Inland and westward 
to Newfoundland. Along this 
E.-W. elevation tin' chief Atlantic 
(;ablc.H have Ix'eii laid. In at least 
iiftiHUi places on Ixjth sides of this 
median ridge arc tho ‘dwps’ of 
the fxmnogmphers, abysst\s of 
over .‘1,000 fathoms. The dei'fH'st 
sounding thus far is that of the 
Nan\s di'op (70 m. N. from Porto 
Rieo), 4,561 fathoms, or nearly 51 
m. The ocmtinental shelf is rela- 
tively narrow all round the Atlan- 
tic, but at its outer edge the shelf 
drops sharply nearly every when*. 
Sir .lohn Murray estimates this 


L'tween Kuroix' and N. Ameriea 
hy way of the Azore^^, by Air. 
Peake, in 1899, apiM:*:ir to indicat(i 
that the temix*ratiiro of tlio water 
even at the lowest depths varies 
slightly according to tho wnison. 
Despite its great tribute of river 
water and its st»mi-enelosod seas, 
the Atlantic is relatively salter 
than the other i>cean.H, its siilinity 
being grcatf?st in the region of 
tlie trade winds, and least in the 
region of tHpiatorial calms. The 
surface everywhere teems with 
jx'lagic life, animal .and vegetable. 

Seaweed meadows’ of gulf-weecl 
form the Sargasso Sea. For the 
characteristics of the deixisits on 
the Atlantic flcKw, see Oi’EANs; 
for the currents, see Ocean Cur- 


tonm (Cunard Line) crossed from 
.Liverjxx)! to Boston in 15 days, 
and in 1001 tho voyage (New 
York to Southampton) was ac- 
complished by a German liner in 
a little over five days. About a 
score of telegraph cables lie on 
tho floor of the Atlantic, and since 
1902 Signor Marconi has trans- 
mitted me^ssages from Poldhu, 
Cornwall, to Nova Scotia, and be- 
tiveen vi*ssels at sea, by means of 
wireless telegraphy. 

Tlio foundation for our know- 
ledge of this as of tho otlu^r oceans 
was in great part laid by th<f Ar- 
porU on, the Scientific Ite^uUa qf 
the Voyage qf JLM,S. ' Chafien- 
f/er,* cidited by Sir Wy ville Thom- 
son and Dr. (Sir) John Murray, 
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in 37 vok U). Set^, further, a 
I)aper on tht) ‘ Annual Variations 
of Temi)eratun^ in the Ocojins,’ 
by Dr. Gerhard ISchott, in Peter- 
mmn's Mitteikingen, life No. 7; 
Dr. A. Supan, ‘On the Kainfall 
of the North Atlantic, ’ in the 
same jounial. 18118, No. 8; Dr. G. 
Hchott, on the voyage of the 
Valdivia^ in Annalen der Hydro- 
f/raphicy IBlUl; Dr. 0. Pettersson, 
m Pderminn'fi Miiteiluimen^ 1900; 
Sir John Murray’.s ‘Address to 
the Gwgraphiual Section of the 
British Association, 1890,’ printcvl 
in«LVcof. Geo[h Mag.^ 1899; the .same 
writei*’s ‘On the Height of the 
Land and the Depth of tluj 
Ocean,’ in SeoL Oeog. 1888, 
pp. 1, etc., and 1890, p. ^>.5; and 
other worksquotcd under 0(’Eans; 
also R. K. Peake *and Sir John 
Murray, ‘Results of a l)cop-sf*a 
Scjunding Expedition in the North 
Atlantic dunng the Summer of 
1899’ (Hnyal Gcog. Sue, SuppL 
Papers, 11K)1). 

Atlantic Shipping Trust, 

The, or alternatively ^Th(i Mor- 
gan Combine,’ is the popular way 
of speaking of the Jiit(;niational 
Mtufantihi Marine Company, 
which represents the grenit euiu- 
biuatiou for the control of the prin- 
cipal North Atlantic steamship 
comi)anie.s, Britisli and American, 
organized in 1902 by the energy 
and enterprise of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Mortfan, the millionaire banker 
and financier (jf the United Statc.s. 
The combination was the outcome 
of the struggle between tlie great 
carrying companies for the North 
Atlantic passt^nger and freight 
trade. Provisional agreements, 
dated Eeb. 4, 1902, were cntcre(t 
into, the object and imrposo of 
which were ‘the acfiuisition, on 
or Ixjfore Dec. 31, 1902, of the 
maritime prop«*rti(^s and biisi- 
Jieastjs hereinafter descril)ed by 
a coriKjratipii, to be organized 
under the din^ctionof the vendors 
to the satisfaction of the bank(?rs 
(Measrs. ,1. S. Morgan and Co.), 
under the laws of the state of 
New York, or such other state 
as shall Ikj .fleeted by thern, for 
and in consideration of the issue 
to the vendors, or to their repre- 
sentatives, of the total capital 
stock of the coriwration, Ixung 

11120,000,000, of which $r>o,aK),ooo 
shall ^ preferred sto(;k, cntitlixl 
and limited to cumulative divi- 
dends at the rate of C per cent. 
))er annum, and .il0<),000,000 (jom- 
inon stock, limited to divid«uids 
of 10 per cent, per annum so long 
as there shall Ije outstanding any 
of the debentures hereinafter 
mentioned, and also $50,000,000 
of collateral trust debentures, 
paying interest at the rate of 
W pey cent, per annum.’ The 
maritime properties and bu.si' 
uesaes ‘ hereinafter described ’ 
were the White Star Line, the 
Dominion Line, and,, the Ley land 
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Line (British steamship com- 
imnics), and the American Line 
and Atlantic TransiK)rt Line 
(American steamshin eomfuinics). 
The agreements also pi’ovidjxl 
that the ships of the British com- 
panies should sail with Briti.sh 
registers, and Ixj officered and 
manned by British crews; and 
that Mo.ssi’s. Harlaiid and Wolff, 
shipbuildens, of Belfast, should 
have the sole right to build ve.s.sels 
for th(3 fleet of the ‘combine’ which 
sailed under the British flag. A 
satisf victory working arrangement 
wii.s also entered into with the 
North German Lloyd and the 
Hamburg- American Lines, tlui 
two German steamship companies 
which were in a iKisition to make 
a strong bid for the North Atlantic 
trad(3. Thi3 provisional agree- 
ments wer(‘, on different dates 
during 1992, ratifiixl by the .sbare- 
holders of the con.stituent British 
companies; luid (m Oct. 2, 11(92, 
the great shipping combination 
was incoriKirattsl at Trenton, New 
Jersey, by filing pajxTs amending 
the certificate of incorixmition, 
changing the name from the In- 
tt^ruational Navigation Oompany 
to the International Mercantile 
Marine Oomiiany, and im^reasing 
the capital from $15,909,9<X) to 
$129,(K)(MK)0, half in G per cent, 
cumulative dividend preference 
sto(;k and half in ordinary shares, 
with power to is.sue 4h ]x»r cent. 
Ixjiids to th(3 aniount of .$7r),()(K>,(X)9. 
Mr. C. A. Gri.scom, of the Ameri- 
can Line, was ap|K>iiited ])resi- 
dent ()f the comixiny, but n'KigruxI 
early in IIHH ; and in IVIarch of that 
y(*ar Mr, Bruce Tsmay, tlie head 
of the White Star Line, lx.*eamo 
l)re.si(lent aiul general manager. 
A British committee for the 
inanagement of the Briti.sh lin(*s, 
sul)j<"ct to the general control of 
the Anglo- American Ikiard of the 
International Mercantile Marine 
C'Ompany, wtis also constitut(*(|. 

In a .speech at Sheffield on Sept. 
.30, 1902 Mr. Gerald Balfour au- 
nouiKien that the govemmeut 
hml entered into agrijemcnts lM)th 
with the Cunard Compmiy, w hich 
had ri'sistcd th(3 invitation to min 
the combination, and w'ith 3lr. 
Pierjxmt Morgan, on Ixdialf of th<3 
International Mercantile Marine 
Com[Miny. Under their agree- 
ment, the (hmard CJompany 
pledged themselves to ii^mam in 
every rcsixx;t a British coinjMiny ; 
that th€;ir .ships should Ix^ officered 
by British c»fficera; that the\ 
would construct two ve.ssels, with 
a spixKi of fnmi twenty-four to 
twenty-five knots an hour, and 
that these vessels, with the entire 
fleet of the company, should 
remain at the dispcxsal of the 
Admiralty, who wares t(» lx? at 
lilxsrty to charter or purchase any 
of them at any time on terms 
fixed in the agreement. It was 
also provided tliat the capital 
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neces.sary for tla^ constiuction of 
these two vc.sst4s, amounting to 
112,990, 990, should 1x3 advanced to 
the Cimard Company at 2J per 
cent. inte«3st; and that the com- 
pany should receive froin the 
govcrnrmmt a subsidy, in lieu of 
the i»resent Admiraltjr subven- 
tion, of £ir)0,9lX) a year. Th(* 
general I'ffect of the agreement 
with Mr. Pierjxmt Morgan w'as 
to .sixaire that the Briti.sh com- 
pani(‘s in tin? combination sjiuuld 
remain not merely nominally 
but in reality Briti.s)), that these 
companies .slumld lx» kept alive, 
and that the majority of their 
directors should always Ixi British 
Kill )jects. It further jirovided t^t 
(nery ship in thi* combination 
now^ flying tla* Briti.sh flag, and 
half the slii])s hereafter to lx‘ 
built for the combination, .should 
coutimie to Ihi British shijis and 
to fly tlie British flag, and that 
they .should 1 m^ officered by British 
ofliciTs and maniicd in rtiasonabU* 
proportion 1 >y Britisli crew's. The 
govf'rniiient, on their ixirt, under- 
took that these ships .should con- 
tinue to be, treated lus heretofore 
on a f (Kiting of i‘(|uality with 
oth(‘r l^ritish comimnu's in reswet 
of any s(‘rvic(\ wiiether ]i()stal or 
military or naval, which H.M. 
gov(Tnment might rcspiire from 
th(.3 Britisli nuTcantile nmrim*. 
Thi*.se agre(‘ments, which are to 
remain ojicrative for a ix^riod of 
twenty years, wen* ratiHf‘d by 
J’arliament towards the close of 
the .session of 11KK3. 

Atlantic Telegraph. 8043 
Tklkokaphy. 

Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany, foniKid in 1889, and running 
iMitween Tjondon and Baltimore, 
Pljiladelpliia, and New York, 
principally for tlu^ imr^xwo of 
carrying cargoes of n*fngeraied 
meat and live stixrk. In 1889 
the present company wus foinusl, 
and took ()V(*r the National 
Steamshin C7()mpany in 1899, and 
in 1898 tin* fl(H‘t and Ameriimn 
business of the W ilson.s and 
Purnes.s - Leyland Line. Th(‘ 
company <)wns nineteen steanmns, 
aggregating 138,109 ton.s, but lias 
under construction several new 
steanuTK of over 13,900 tons caeli. 

Atlantis, according to .anenmt 
tradition 'a groat island w. of the 
Strait of Gibraltar, opjxisite Mt. 
Atlas, the inhabitants of which 
w’ertj very jinKSixirous and jxiw'er- 
ful; they even invaded Africa 
and Euroix*, but w^ere defeated 
by the Athenians and their allie.s. 
Afteiwvards, uw'ing to their im- 
piety, they and tht‘ir i.sland w'ere 
.sw'allowecl up by the oc(|an. Plato 
tells th(i story in the Timtms, It 
originabxl jirobably in infornm- 
tion obtain(*d fnnn PluBnician 
sailoi’s about tin 3 Canary Is. or 
the Azon^s. It has Ixxni c(m.sid- 
(‘Hid as indi(jati!ig that the an- 
cients had a vague bidicf in tho 
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oxMtence of a W. Hi'misphorc. 
8ee Arnhor-Hind’M and Th. 11. 
Martin's editioas <»f tiio Twutmx 
of Plato; (Markus 'Examination 
of tho Lcfifcnd of Atlantis,’ in 
Tram, Hint, tSac., 188(j; and the 
ouriouH Hpeculations the Swed- 
ish writerJRiuUK^ck, AVantica »irc 
Mannheim (KiTo 8). For the New 
Atlantis^ see iiACON. Comimre 
also Isles ov the Blest. 

Atlantosaurus, one of the 
gr9up of Dinosaurs, the Inr^rest 
animal which is known to havt^ at 
any timt' inhabited the? kIoIjo. Its 
fossil riMTiains ai*o found in th(»Jii- 
ntssio strata ( >f (.Joh »nw i< >, U . 8. A . 
Its thiKh Ixme was 0 ft. 2 in in 
length, and the limbs w-ero su.all 
ndatively to the large Ixxly they 
8Upp< )rte(l.. It is siipix >s(xl to have 
been herbivorous m habit. S(M 3 
Marsh's IHnomitrs o/ N. America 

Atlas, one of the Titans in 
Greek legend, son of laiK.‘tus and 
Clyinone; said to have Ix'en the 
lc3a(}er of the Titans in the war 
agahist the gods, and to havci 
lx‘en condemned, as a iHinishment, 
to tlie task of Ixjaring the heav(‘iis 
on liis shoulders. In some stories 
Perseiis is saul t(j have turned him 
to ston<3 with tluj Gorgon’s ht'ad 
for refusing to give him shelter; 
he then Ix'eame Mt. Atlas, lie 
>vaH the father of the Fh‘iiules, 
the Hj'ades and llesperides, 
/Knoinaus and Maia, Dione ati<I 
CalypHii. 
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, The name Atlas (pi. Atlantes) 
IS applied in architecture to statues 
of men, analogous to caryatides, 
srt in the place of columns to Ix^nr 
the entablaturti, etc. 

The name Atlas is given to the 
highc^st vertebra of the spinal col- 
ttnwi, which supports the skull. 

^ Atlas, as a collection of maps, 
w a tetjjn first u^ by Mercator, 
^videnilljr from the common do<!o- 
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rative use of Atlas, bearing tho 
heavens, as a symbol of earth. , 

Atlas Mountains, an extensive 
system of folded mountains in M. 
Africa, commencing on the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean, to which 
it has given its name, and, after 
traversing Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis hi a general w.s.w. to K.N.K. 
direction, terminating on the 
shon^ij of the (iulf of Tunis. The 
systmu, which coiisi.sts of bixmd 
ndgt»s and round(*d elevations, 
.^unetiiiM's conneepid, stunetimes 
isolapnl, with nmnlx*rle.ss off- 
sli<K)ts, extends for scjine ],.%0 ni., 
and is uncoTiiiceted W'ith any 
other highlands of X. Africa. The 
Great Atlas is the highest part 
of tlie 4;hain in Morcxico, wliere 
sev(u*al of the summits exceed 
10,(Jt)0 ft, and Ixjar snow in winter, 
tlio loftiest ix^aks lx*ing situatcxl s. 
of tluj city of Mfrt'w^co. where J elxd 
Miltzin njacht« 15,(100 ft. This 
grand chain is snow-t;lafl during 
t\w gn'at<T part of the year, ana 
IS accompaiiKid on the N. by the 
L(‘ss(*r Atlas, which in several 
parts also contains niasitijH of more 
than 10,0(K) ft., and on the s. tlio 
Anti-Atla.H and the Jeliel Bane. 
The Atlas of Algeria and Tunis is 
divided into two series—tho Tell 
Atlas, comprising the chains Ixjr- 
dering the M(.‘diterranean, and the 
Sahara Athus fronting the d<‘sert. 
in the Atla.s of Morocco Primary 
pKiks apix‘ar to cx*cnpy a more 
important phwje than in the Atlas 
of Algeria and Tunis, and tho 
foldings also stxun to l )0 more 
ancient The vegetation is Mtnli- 
terran<‘4in on the lower sloiies, and 
even in tho most elevated regions 
the alpine chara(;tc»rof tjio flora is 
only slight The Atlas Mts., alike 
in JVloniccio and Algeria, havefnr- 
nisluxl a n'fugc; to IJerW jicopli^H 
more or less allied to tho Kabyles. 
Sec .Joseph Thomson ’.s Travels 
in the Atlas (1889); also articles 
Algeria and Morocco. 

Atmolysis is the mcthcKl of 
separating g;ises of diflfci-ent den- 
sities by means of jjorous tub(‘s 
or other septa. By diffusion the 
gases pass through the porous 
septum at rates inversely propor- 
titmal to the squaw* wxits of tmnr 
densities. 

Atmometer, an instrument for 
the determination of the amount 
of water passing into the air by 
evaporation. No quite satisfac- 
tory form has been mventtxi. In 
Von Lamont’s atmometer, which 
may serve as an example of smaller 
instruments, a pan, p, is coiinecttxl 
by a pi}K3 with a cylinder, c, in 
wliich a closely - fitting pisbm 
plunger, R, carrying a scale, b, is 
a<lju.st«*dl by means of a screw. 
The scale Ixring set at zero, water 
IS poured into the pan until it 
stands flush with the opening of 
the outflow pipe, o; the water is 
then dn ven by the piston to within 
a little of the top of the pan, and 


tile evaporation is allow^ tptake 
place, when an observation is to 
bo made, the piston is raised to 
such a height that the water tanks 
again from the pan to the same 
level as liefore, and the reading 
on tlie scale showing the change 
of level of the piston gives the 
amount of water evaporated. 



Von LamonTs Atmometer. 


Atmosphere (Or, ‘sphern of 
vapour’), a gaswiiis envelope sur- 
rounding a body in space. The 
atmosphew^s of tno several planets 
diff(‘r gn^atly in quality. Those 
of Jupiter, Watuni, Uranus, and 
Neptune apjicar to Ixi dense and 
cloud-laden : that of Mars, al- 
though much less dense than ter- 
restrial air, alinast certainly^ in- 
cludes a considerable ingi'eclient 
of water-va^xmr. Mercury is Im»- 
li(wed to be still more thinly 
covered ; and refra(?tive phenom- 
ena on Venus indicate her posses- 
sion of an atmosphcjre fully com- 
]>arable with our own. The airless 
condition of tho mtxm is accounted 
for by its slight gravitative power ; 
for the ga.se8 that may have 
primitively enwTapped it would, 
accowiing to the kinetic theory, 
have gradually csciyped into space, 
owing to the ineffective control 
exercised by the central Ixidy 
over the velocities of their par- 
ticles. Even the earth is affirmed 
by some authorities to be in- 
capable of retaining such volatile 
substances as hydrogen or lieliuin, 
although heavier gases continue 
ixirmanently subject to her attrac- 
tion. 

Tho atmospheres of massive 
glolxis condense rapidly down- 
ward, and are hence, other things 
being equal, less extensive pro- 
portionately than those of minor 
orbs. ^ That of the earth may ex- 
tend^ in a highly-rarefied state to 
a height of 200 m., and nieteors 
give rise to conspicuous light at 
elevations up to 190 m. Above 
45 m., however, the effects of re- 
fraction ceane to be perceptible. 
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Atoin 


With oOfCh accent of m. tho 
density of the air is halved, and 
the steps shorten through the 
condensing ]X)wor of cold at hi^h 
altitudes. On the summit of the 
Misti, for instance (18,<XK) ft.), the 
barometer stands at about 15 in.: 
and at the highest point reached 
by aeronauts (.^,000 ft.), the at- 
mosphere is balanced by 7i in. 
of mercury. The whole fit the air, 
if concentrated into a shell of uni- 
form sea-level density, would rise 
no higher than^ 5 m. (26,1<»3 ft), 
and this imaginary stratum is 
called the ‘.homoMnecius atmos- 
phere/ If r^uced to a liquid by 
the cooling of the earth to “20(P 
0., it would, as PoL)fessor Dewar 
has shown, form a unive.rstil ocean 
only 35 ft. in depth. Seo Gakks 
AND Vapours. 

Atmospheric air is a mechanical 


area largely determines the tyije 
of prevalent weather. (8eti M ete- 
OBOLOOV.) The total weight of 
the atmospliere, as computed by 
Sir John llerschcl, amounts to 
nil trillion tons, nr i«oio«o that 
of the solid glolxi its«df. It exerts 
a pr(vssui*e, when the liarometer 
stands at ilO in., of 1473 lbs. avoir- 
dupois to the s(iuare inch, so that 
an average man sustains a oon- 
Rtant weight of alxiut 14 tons. 
Tho unit of pressure, called an 
‘atmosphen',^ is (h'hncHl at l^aris 
as that of 760 millimetres (20*1>22 
in.), in liondon as that of 30 in., 
of mercury at 0' e. 

Atoll. Stio Coral Island. 

Atom, etyniologit^ally and his- 
torically, the ultimate and indi vi^ 
ible I )art of m.at A t« >ms an;, so 
to spf^ik, the fuiidaineutal bricks 
of which the whole material imi- 


their actions one uixm anotlu'r, 
Within this range the socalkxl 
molecular forces act : but as to tlio 
atomic structure of any given 
molecular si)hei*o of action, all is 
pure hy^Kitliesis of a h)xx!u- 
lstiy«‘ character. Following Bos* 
covich, we may (consider muUHmles 
and atoms to Ix) ctmtrt^s of force— 
uiK)n any other siniilar 
centre lx*iiig attractive within a 
particular range of distance;, but 
repulsive for distances Binaller 
than the lower limit of this range. 
This repulsive force, at yj?ry small 
distaue»5 is supposisl to increase m 
rapidly as to make it imiMXiHible 
for the centres of force to wnie 
into coinciflcnce. There is virtual 
inil)cnetrability of the atomic 
centres of force*. Or we* may 
fe)lle)W Lonl Ke*lviii, and imagine 
the atoms to 1x3 vortex rings in 



ATLAS MOUNTAINS 

British Statute Miles 


100 fOO 


nuxture of alxmt 78 volumes of 
nitrogen with 21 of oxygen and 
of argon ; a small pereentage 
0D4) of oartxm dioxide is also 
presell t, Ixxiidea traces of fnx) 
ny^){en and helium (probably 
aupipbra by mineral springs), of 
krypton, and xenon. It also 
cqltains a vanable but all-imix)r- 
taht proportion of water vaiwur. 
It is through the thermal opacity 
of tots part of its atmosphere that 
tlMl earth is rendered nabi table, 
tBa heat receivexi from tho sun 
b0ing, through its intervention, 
otoreo, distributed, and hindered 
from dei^rting uselessly back into 
spm,' ^ater-vapour, too, is the 
tnainspring of atmospheric cinm- 
latipn, Its well as of all the actions 
a^ disturbanoes goncenied in 
hioteorological processes ; and the 
Wonnf SuspndiHl over a given 


verse is built. They wen; fii*st im- 
agimxi as small, hard, ind(*,str\ic- 
tiblo bodies scatteri'd tlin sigliout 
space or void, Luc*rctius and the 
early atomists arguing that a /Vr- 
nvm or spa(*,e filled entirely with 
matter was iimM)S'<ible. Tlieir 
argument is of doubtful validity. 
'Nevertheless it is difticult to iin- 
agine a constitution of IkkIics 
which does not involve an atomic 
or molecular structure; and the 
evidence of tho i»ermancnce of 
matter leads us to endow the ulti- 
mate parts with th(; same charac- 
teristic of ijonnatieiwy. There is 
not the least doubt, for example, 
that matter is of a graimsl struc- 
ture ; and it is iKwsible in wweral 
ways to arrive at an approx imatcj 
estimate of the size of the constitu- 
ent gi*ain.H or molecules, or rather, 
strictly sjieaking, of the range of 


a unifonn e<jntinuous fluid till- 
ing all space. (Sec Vortex.) ft 
can be denionstrated that such a 
vortex motion, once existent, will 
jx'rsist. NciglilHHiring vortices 
will act u|X)n it in various ways- • 
jwcelerating its motion, witting it 
into vibration, and soon— but they 
<iaii never destroy its identity. 
From this jxjiiit of view, an atom 
is a state of motion in a continuous 
in(*diuin, and matter as we kn(»w 
it iK'coines a. piu’ticular condition 
(if this substantial continuum. An- 
other view, elalKirated by Laniior, 
is that th(i atom is a conditmii of 
strain in the fundamental medium. 
Oslxinuj Keynolds, again, has im- 
aginwl an ultimate corpuscular 
constitution for the ether, the 
atoms of matter being gases in 
this granular structure. What 
prop(*rties must Ixi a>^crilK*d 
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thirt medium, in order that in 
either view all the pro|X'rtios 
of matter may Ijc (i<Mlucecl, is a 
I)roblem whieh still awaits solu- 
tion. 

The atomic theory of matter 
has within the last decadt' entered 
upon a new pliast*. (Uork Max- 
well first iX)inted out that many 
electrical jihtmumena suKK<^-sted 
the existence of what hc3 calle<l 
an atomic charu(3 - a d(‘finite 
charge of elec?tri(uty assoeiatwi 
with each of tlie parts into wliich 
a raolwmlc was divided by chic- 
trolysis, Th(*s(3 parts are (sillod 
ions; and the aiit of idectrical con- 
duction in *an cU^ctrolyte consists 
in tfns drift in <3pix)sito directions 
of the negatively charged and 
]H)sitively chargc'd ions. Thus, 
conduction of eU'ctricity in this 
case is really convtHftion of atomic 
charge's. Rut th(^ same theory of 
cjonveetion has, in a modified 
form, Ihm'ii apple ‘d to conduc- 
tion in gtiwjous ehunents, such as 
hydn)Ken, oxygem, niti;og(‘n, etc. 
The molecule of timij^as is l)eli(‘Vi“d 
to Ijo dias(KMatt3(l whihi the (airrent 
is ptissing, the two ])artH with 
equal aiul opposite charges drift- 
ing in opposite directions. In the, 
liglitof this theory, certain ex peri* 
mental results seem to imply that 
the mass a.ssoeiated with tfie nega- 
tive charge is very much smalhT 
than^ that lussociated with the 
positives charge, Insug about the 
thqusiindth part of the couqfictis 
ultimate iik decide of the gas. This 
gives a su|Hsrior limit to the 
of the atoms which build iqi a 
given moh'eule. (See ElE('1’ro\, 
AIolecci.e.) 

Closely connected with tics 
theory of the ultimate constitu- 
tion of matter is the <iucsiion as 
to th(s constitution of tin* ether, 
which is the ni’cessary iiKKlium for 
the proiMigatiou of radiant energy 
in the form of waves from one is)!*- 
tion of matter to another. This 
ether may 1 h 3 identified with tla? 
mtHlium whose vortiiuty or stnaiii 
gives us tluMiiaterial atom ; or the 
apther may itself lx*, a condition of 
this fundamt'ntal nu’dium. All 
that i!an saf<;ly lx* said is that 
matter as we knou' it must lie of 
a coar8e-graim*d and ultimat(*ly 
atomic structun?; and that in the 
inteiTtdationa of inatKu- and ether 
all the phenomena of the physical 
uni verst* must ultimately find their 
explanation. Stx? Stt'wart and 
Tail’s Umtrn. Universe (]87fi) ; 
Kelvin’s Conditution (if' Matter 
(Natun* Series); l4\rmoi^s Matter 
and .Ether (llHXfi. 

Atomfe Heat. Dtdong and 
Petit of Paris were th<3 first to 
slujw (1811)) that a remarkable i*e- 
lation exists lx»twwn the ajieeific 
heat and the atomic weight f)f 
elements- viz. that ilu* siK*eifi<; 
heat inversely pixqxjrtional to 
the atOiitoic wifight : the higher the 

ptKuflq heat, the lowin' the atomic 


weight. They concluded that ’all 
atoms of the ^lid elements have 
th (3 same sr^*cific heat or thermal 
capacity,’ and termed this the 
atomic heat. Expressed in an- 
other way, the. same quantity of 
heat is requiretl to raise an atom of 
mercury, an atom of iron, iin atom 
of sulphur, and an atom of lithium, 
or an atom of any solid el(*inent, 
through 1 ' 0. For example 


Kloment. 

.Specific 

ileat. 

Atomic 

Weight. 

Atomic 

Meat. 

Platinum. 

*032 

11)5 

6*2 

Iron . . 

*112 

oG 

63 

Sulpjiur . 

•178 

32 

5-7 

Litliium . 

•1)41 

7 

G‘6 


There are four well-marked ex- 
ce‘ptions to this law- -r/ 2 . carbon, 
})( iron, Ixwy Ilium, and silicon. Tin*, 
mean s|H‘eifie lieat multl])lied by 
tlie atomic weight of a great num- 
ls‘r of elements is approximatidy 
fi‘4; th(‘ departure from this num- 
ber more or less is small, and may 
Ik* due to the fact that the s|x*eific 
lieats are not strictly comi Kirable 
or all accurate. The atomic lu.'at 
(fi'4) is of valiu; in the dett*r- 
min.'ition of the atomic? \yt*ig}it 
of ail «‘lem<*nl. when tlu‘re is any 
doubt as to tlie rc3.sult fiy otluT 
inc'thods. 

Atotnic Theory. The atoiuic? 
theory is the foiinclatioii on whjeli 
m(Kl(*m chemical s(*i(*nee is built. 
John Dalton, in the first dc*eade 
of the Ifith et‘ntury, revived thci 
i(k‘a of atoms, whn*h was first 
taught by the an(;i(*nt Greek phi- 
losoplurrs, 400 B.<\; and it is now 
g<*nerally agrec’d that all matter 
(;< insists of atoni.s of elements 
uni(,<‘d with each other by the 
force of ohemical affinity. An 
atom is an indivisible (lit. ‘iin- 
eiittable’) iiartick, and is defined 
as tlu! smallest part of an element 
whicdi can takc3 part in a chemicial 
eliangc*. Eac?Ii atcjin is considered 
tfi have a definite and imchange- 
alile weight, but in the case of 
tlu3 ixicently -diseoyerod elenu*nt 
radium, and rxisaibly in ot}a3r 
case's as W(3ll, tliere appears to Ixi 
going on something closely resem- 
bling atomic disintegration. Defi- 
nite pnxif of this, however, is .still 
w'anting. We cannot isolate in- 
dividual atoms, and bv no con- 
(•('ivable method couhi they 1x3 
w'cighed if isolated ; but though 
unable to determine their ahso- 
late W’cights directly, wo know the 
\\’eight.s of fbe various atoms rela- 
tirely to one another. The atom 
<if liydrogen, being th(; lightest, is 
taken as unity; and compar^ with 
it the atom of oxygon wx3ighs in 
round nurabt3rs 1C, nitrogen 14, 
iron .V), and mercury 200. Those 
numlx'rs are known as ‘atomi(3 
weights,’ When aehcmiical change 
takes places it is dii<3 to the union 
or separation of atoms, and it no- 
iH^ssarily follows from the indjvisi- 


Atomld Thtory 


bility of the atoms that this union 
or s.'paration mustoccur in definite 
or fixed prowrtions by weight— 
i.e. tho weights of the atoms them- 
selves. For example, if tho atoms 
of nitrogen and oxygon weigh re- 
spectively 14 and 16 times as heavy 
as a hydrogen atom, then, ac?corn- 
ing to tho theory, they can only 
unite 1 to 1, 2 to 1, 3 to 1, 3 to 2, 
etc. ; and the pipportion of nitro- 
gen to oxygen in tho com|x>iind 
formed will 1x3 that of 14 parts 
by weight of nitrogen to 10 of 
oxygen, 14 x 2 to IG, 14 x 3 to IG, 
14 tolG X 2, and so on. And this 
wo know by oxiierimont to be tho 
cast*. 

Carlxm combines with oxygen 
to form two comixiunds— t)M3 mon- 
oxide and dioxide; and wdth liy- 
drogen to form marsh gas and 
ethylene. An analysis of these 
compounds, statixi in the usual 
way, shows them tu contain tho 
w'(!ights as follows 


Carlxm Carhon 
Iiioxide. 


ATarah 

(iaa. 


EMi.vlcnc. 


V.. 42‘8 C-^ 27-2 C- 75 857 

O- .57*2 0« 72-8 1I-- 25 H--J4-3 
ioui) KKIO lUO luUO 


Tliero is here no appan*nt reflation 
Ix'tweeii the weight of carbon in 
tlio four comixiimds to the oxy- 
g(*n and hydrogen; but if ive cal- 
culate the weight of oxyg(*n and 
hydrogen in caiih to unit weight 
of (tarlxin, wo obtain the following 
figures 

Monoxide. Pioxide. Marah Cas. Ethylene. 
(M . C-1 . C-1 , C-1 . 

0 - 1*33 0 = 2*64 11 = '33 11 = *106 


We thus h'arn that th(3 dioxide 
Cdiitains tw;ice as much oxygen as 
the ludiuixide, and that ethylene 
contains but htalf as much hydro- 
geii as mai-sh gas r(3lativo to the 
weight of c.arbon. Though Dalton 
was unalile to understand and ex- 
plain all hi.s facts, he laid down the 
following law’s of definite (or (con- 
stant) and multiple proixirtions: - 
1 . The same com txiund always c( ni- 
tains tho same elements, combiiitnl 
in the same proixirtion by weight ; 
or, in every ehemieal comixnind, 
however produced, the proixirtiqn 
bv weight of the elements is 
alw’ays the «ime. 2. When two 
elements unite wdth each^ other 
in more than one pniportion by 
weight, the quantity of one of 
tli(*8e being constant, the weights 
of the others vary in simple ratio. 
Further aflvanoes w'ero made by 
the investigations of Gay-Lu.ssac 
and Avogadni. Tho re.sean:hi!8 of 
the fonm3r were chiefly confined 
to gases. He proved by experi- 
ment that 2 volumes of nydixigen 
(say 2 cub. in.) fx-imbino with 1 
volume of oxygen (1 cub. in.), no 
mow* and no less, to priKluce 2 
volumes of water vapour (2 eubi 
in.). He thus arrived at the follow * 
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Atomlolty 

ifig conclusions, known os ‘Gay- 
Lussac’s I^ws:’— (1.) There is a 
simple ratio between the volumes 
of gases which combine. (2. ) Tlie 
volume of the resulting compound 
bears a simple ratio to the volumes 
of the original gaseous constitu- 
ents. Avogadro was the first to 
suggest an explanation of thirst? ex- 
perimental facts. Hy the assum i >- 
tions (a) that atoms combine t(i 
form molecules, (6) that atoms 
of tho common elementary gases 
unite in pairs to form molecules 
(r.g. H 2 and O 2 represent molecules 
respectively of hydrogem and oxy- 
gon), and (c) that atoms of different 
elements unite to form eomiiound 
molecules (HCl, HA CH 4 , and 
O 2 H 4 represent molecules of hy- 
drogen chloride, water, marsh gas, 
and ethylene respectiv(ily), he con- 
cluded that equal volumes of all 
gases at the same tomporaturo and 
pressure contain the same number 
of molecules. independ(?ntly of 
their size or trus numlx^r of atoms 
in them, and thus laid the founda- 
tions of modern chemistry. 

It is imiM)ssible to descrilxi 
here how atomic weights are de- 
termined, or all that the atomic 
theory leads to, but one rc^sult is 
that can employ symbols, 
formula, and (xjuations. A 
hd of an element indicates (1) its 
name, (2) one atom of the element, 
(3) the weight of tho element com- 
pared witli hydrogfm or its atomic 
weight. A/ortmda indicat(‘s (1) 
the name of the substance, (2) the 
number of atoms in the niolecide, 
(3) the composition of tlic^ mole- 
cule (i.€, the elements which by 
combination produce it), and (4) 
the weight of the molecule (mo- 
lecular weight) companjd with the 
atom of hydrogen. Equations de- 
scribe or expresschemical changes. 
They indicate graphically the na- 
ture of the (H)mbinations or de- 
c!ompositions which take place, 
the relative w’eights of the sub- 
stances involved, and, in tho castj 
of gases, tlieir volumes.^ 

A table of the atomic weights 
of the chemical elomont.s, com- 
piled by the Inteniational Cora- 
mitteo of Atomic Weights (t(f04), 
will be found under tho art. Ele- 
ments. Certain important rela- 
tions which atomic weights boar 
to one another, ptnnted out by 
Mendel4eflF, are indicated in tho 
article Periodic Law. See Chem- 
istry, and for further informa- 
tion consult Ostwald’s Outlines (tf 
f Chemistry (trans. Walker, 
iwO), Nemst’s Theoretical Chemis- 
tfV .(trans. Palmer, 1895), and 
Uarke^s A Becalculation of the 
AUmio Weights (1^). 

Atottlcity« or Valency, de- 
no^ the number of atoms of 
Ivydrogen which an element will 
umte^ with or displace; it is 
Practic^ly the atomic weight 
divided by the equivalent. All 
those elements which combine 


with hydrogen, *itom h»r atom, 
are termed monails, the valency 
Ixjing 1. Those elements of which 
1 atom can unite with or dis- 
place 2 atoms of hydrogtm are 
termed dyads, their valency Ixv 
ing 2 ; and on the rt^maining 
elenunits bf^ing triads, tetrads, or 
untads, t‘tc. An element may 
lave, milly or apiiarently, more 
than one atoniijity (or valency) 
— f'.flr, nitrogen is a tria^l in am- 
niunia, while, it is a pentad in 
ammonium chloride. Atomicity 
is usually sliown graphically by 
putting dashes or numerals over 
the symlx)! ; but it is often ust^- 
ful to repix'sent it by daslies 
(t«chuically known as lx.uids) radi- 
ating from tho syinlxd, thus : 

H O- N (^ - 


Atonement is thi* name given 
in (English) Christian th(‘ology to 
the work of .lesus (’hrist tus tin? 
Saviour of Hinnei’s. Tlu^ word 
occurs only once in the N(‘W Testa- 
ment (A. V.), Rom. 5: 1 1, and thc*re 
the more correct r(‘mlering is re- 
emwiliation (.^s in H.V.), Another 
iinixjrtant Bibli(;al term is pro- 
piiiafiou. It is i«»mmun, how- 
e,ver, in tho sacrificial lauguagt* 
of tho Old Tq^tamcnt law; and 
the New Tastament Imiks back to 
that language when it treats the 
(leath of Christ as a .sacrifice - 
(it is dlsputcfl among modern 
exogetes whether tn* not this 
usage is found in the writings of 
8t. i*aul)~and an atoning sacri- 
fice. Of the original im'aniiig 
of sacrifice dilfcirent vit'ws are 
lield by scholars. Homo regard 
atonement (nmioval of guilt) as 
one imiKirtant r/emnit in iinmi- 
tive conceptions of sJ¥*rifice. But 
the si'fi ojjf'cring, or atoning wwri- 
fi(?e, as .such, is atlmittislly ii late 
dtn'elopment. Men offered sacri- 
ficc.s Ixifore they realized the need 
of propitiating the Divine anger. 
Afterwards they employed thi^ 
familiar rite for a nc*w (»xig('ney. 
In any cas<\ suKstitution is not, 
as it was formerly held to lx*, the 
primary meaning of sacrifice. 

It does not follow that the New 
Testara(*nt writers thought tjf 
atoning sacrifice exactly as primi- 
tive men or Old Testament law- 
givers had thought. They do nob 
define its meaning; the ‘altar 
fonns’ (Bushnell’s phra.se) were so 
familiar in New Te.stament timas 
that they seemed to explain 
everything, and to need no ex- 
planation themselves. Christian 
thought is therefore largely 
thrown back on hypotheses as 
to the nature of tho atonement. 
It takes shaiie somewhat as R)l- 
I0W8 :~We cannot put right what 
our misconduct ha.s put wnuig; it 
is, perha^js, even immoral to try 
to do so, implying that we under- 
estimate the gravity of our sin. 


But .the belief —wo might even 
say till* exiwrience— of Ohristians 
is that Jesus Christ does put bf^- 
lievers and tho world right with 
(iixl, making full amends for sin 
by His death (and life). 

Early Christian thought, mainly 
|)re<K*cu|)ied with tho problem of 
incarnation, often held that the 
atonement was a price jiaid to the 
flo\ il, tho lawful oiyner of sinful 
souls (so even Origeii). With 
Ansi'lm’s (Uir Devs Homo, tho 
atom ‘men t beeaino tho primary 
topic of theology, and wits re- 
gar(l(*d as a trilmte paid to the 
hnaovr of (jrtxl, violated by sin. 
I’rotestauti.sm preferred to say 
tho ju stive of (locl, and tondixl 
to explain (‘hrist’s death as a 
substitutionary punishment, a 
view (lM‘lieved by some to lx* 
the teaching of Ht. Paul) which 
is .su])crficially clear, hut liwls 
to insoluble niHicmlties. liishop 
Butler held tliat no th(*ory of 
atonement was com])eteiit. Re- 
I'cnt thinkers try to eonsti-uct a 
moral theory. V. D. Maurice (?). 
F. W. RolxTtson, and Ritschl 
exchuh', an objective pnmitiatioii 
or renuxlial asix'et in the work 
of Christ; BiiHlmell offers many 
changing views, striking in them- 
selves, but none iJ tli(*m exactly 
ad(M.*,trino of atonement; M‘Jx;ixl 
Camplx'H’s Nature ty' the Atove- 
ment (IfioJl) unfolds a eompli'X 
theory, not, perhaps, homogene- 
ous triroughout, but full of in- 
tellectual subtlety and spiritual 
t(‘nderuess. Cue very striking 
suggestion is that Christ's work 
consisted, not in Ix'aring .any 
I)unishmc‘nt, but in offering to 
G(xl a iK*rf(‘ct re])f*ntance on Ix*- 
half of sinful man, so that liemx*- 
forth it is not merely legally 
possihle, but morally right that 
(bxl should forgive sin. The 
old J^rotestant view will be found 
slightly modified in K. W. Dale’s 
Dortriue of the Atonemmt (1885). 
Oxenhnm wrote on the t^athoh’c 
Derir/ar (1881), One of the most 
recent discussions is M r. Scott 
Lidgi'tt’s Spiritual Priueiple of 
the Atonement (3rd ed. ItHIl). See 
al.w History (f the Doc- 

trine of Jusiifieaiion and Atone- 
ment (1874; Eng. trans. IIKK)), 
and The Atonement in Modern 
lleligious Thought (IIKK)). 

Atony, a medical term, indicat- 
ing a want of tone ; weakness ; 
debility. 

Atossa, queen of Persia, was 
daughter of Cyrus tho Great, and 
wife HU(;(*eHsively of her brotliiT 
Cambyses, Hmerdis the usurTx*r, 
and Darius Hystaspi.s, to whom 
she Ixire Xerxes and thn.*e other 
sons. Hhe possessi?d great infiu- 
eni^e over Darius, ana i.s 8aid_ to 
liave urged him to the invasion 
of Greix’e. In wEschylus’s play 
'llie Persfv she is a ])roniinent 
(jhariwter. also Henxlotus, 
bks. iii. and vii. 
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or Atkkk, riv. of Ter^a, 
risini; in Kliontiwan, witii courst*. 
X.W., then w. (alx)ut in. in all), 
iH'tWHin KhorasHiin and Ti*ans- 
caapian diatriota, and cnterintj 
Caspian at s.e. eonior. 

Atrato, riv. in Colombia, ris- 
ing on the w. Hank of the W. 
Coitlillera, and flowini? N. to tho 
Culf of Darien. It isilom. long, 
drains a basin of 11,4<K1 sq. m., 
.and with its tributaries affords 
waterways of HHO in. in aggre- 
g.ate length. Small str\am(ii-s can 
as(;end to Lloro, 345 in. from its 
inouth. Tho watershed on the s. 
is only 360 ft. high, and a canal 
has Ixien suggested to the San 


thenes, and grandfathei* of Aga- 
momnon, Menolaus, and Anaxib* 
ia. Ho and his brother Thyestos 
murdered their half-brother Chry- 
sippus, and. taking to flight, were 
entertained at Mycenai by Eurys- 
theus, whom Atreus afterwards 
suececidcHi as king. Thyestes 
seduced Aeroix% the wife of 
Atnjus, and was lianished by his 
brother; he then sent Pleistheno-s 
whom he had brought up as his 
own scjii; to slay Atreus, but 
Atnnis killed his son unwittiirdy. 
Wh(*n he found what he had done, 
Atreus pret^mded to be ivcon* 
(nhxi to Thyestes; recallwl him to 
Myceme, killed his two sons, and 


Alsrii^atiAt 

Atrl (anc.' Hniria), tit and 
optsti. see, prov, Teramo; Italy, 
8 m. from the Adriatic, and ot 
m. by rail ». of Ancona. It has 
a flne Gothic oathedraL Fop. 
(1001)13,,m 

Atrium, the principal apart- 
ment of a Homan house ; in the 
earliest times, no doubt, tho only 
chamber. It had a hole in the 
roof, calked thecowp^wmwi, which 
collected tho rain and conducted 
it to a cistern in the floor. In 
later times other rooms were built 
on to the atrium, but, with Ro- 
man conservatism, it retained its 
original character as the chief 
room of the house. In it were 



The Atrium of a Home in Pompeii (redored). 


Jiiam to connect the Atlaiitit 
and Pacific. 

AtrauH, tii., Aligarh dist., 
ITnited Provinces. India, 60 ni, 
N.E. of Agra. CentTO of local 
disanection during the mutiny. 
Pop. (11)01) 16, ri61. 

A t r c ba t e s, ancient Celtic 
jieople of Gallia Helgica, having a^ 
tfieir Ciipitiil Nrmetmnm or Nenie^ 
toernm (now Arras). A branch 
was also scuttled in England, in 
what IS now Berkshire, their chief 
town bt^mg Cailera or Caliem 
AtrrUtUm (/.f. Hilchester). See 
Tennneks Pfude mr rAtribfUif 
awnt h rr ^ikk (1860 and 
lb?4). 

^treus, son of Pelops and 
rtjDpodamm, grandstm of Tun- 
mm; he was the father of P|eis. 


served them up U) their fathtn- 
at a bancmet. Thyestes fled in 
horror. It was this crime in 
particular which called down the 
coKie of the gods on the house of 
the Atrcidie. Their misfortunes 
supply the theme for many of the 
plays of tho great Greek trag- 
edians, osjiecially for the Aga- 
memnon^ Choephorve. and Ewme- 
nidef of iEschylus, the Electra of 
Sophocles, and the Electra and 
Orestes of Euripides. According 
to some accounts, Atreus was 
slam by .^gisthus, son of Thy- 
astes. The Bo<-allod Treasury of 
Atreus is the largest of the 
aiicient tombs at Mycenie in 
Greece ; it is also known as the 
Tomb of Agamemnon. See My- 

OK.VA5, 


placed tlie sacred fireplace, th(i 
household gods, the bSi of mas- 
ter and mistress, and the statues 
of their ancestors ; and it was ust»d 
as the formal reception room. In 
early Christian ohurchM the atri- 
um was an open court in front of 
the basilica, a place of abode for 
penitents, sometimes also as an 
asylum for criminals. See Pip.^ 
ton and Dodge’s PrivaJte Life of 
the Remans (1^). 

Atropatene, or Media Atbo 
PATIA. a mountainous region in 
the N.w. part of Media, near the 
Caspian oea, corresponding to the 
existing Persian province of Azer 
Imiiau. From 149 B,c. to 438 a. i >■ 
it formed part of Armenia, and 
subs^uently became a Persian 
iwvmce, 
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Atrophy* a general or local 
wilting of the Ixidy. f n chih 
. general atrophy is most 
^^Oj^monly due to unsuitable food 
(see Athsbpbia), to catarrh of the 
digestive organs, to tul^rcle, or 
to worms' in the alimentary 
canal. In adults it is generally 
the result of grave organic dis- 
ease, such as gastric ulcer, tu- 
bercle, cancer, albuminuria,^ or 
long suppuration ; it is occasion- 
ally due to nervous disorder, as 
in hysteria. Local atrophies of 
muscle and nerve may ho causLxl 
by disuse, as in paralysed limks ; 
more rarely by overwork. It is 
sometimes congenital, the normal 
growth of a part being arrested. 

Atropiaf or Atropinb. an al- 
kaloid which Occurs along with 

E yamine in all parts of the 
a hdUfdonna (deadly night- 
), and in the seeds of Da- 
tura Btramonium, It is a po werf ul 
poison, but used medicinally it is 
valuable to dilate the pupil of the 
eye, quicken the hearths action, 
and relieve cardiac distr^, and 
as an external application for 
the relief of pain. See Bella- 
donna. 

AtfOjpos* the eldest of the 
three Fates. Her functions were 
to render the decisions immut- 
able. according to Plato, and to 
sever the thnkd of life (spun 
by her sisters) with the scissors 
with which she is pictured, her 
features darkly ^ veiled. Wyn- 
toun *8 witches, in his story of 
UoiobBth, and Gray’s Fatal SiBiertt, 
doubtless owe their origin to At- 
ropbe and her sisters, Olotho and 
Lachesis. 

At sight, a commercial term 
used upon bills of exchange, 
equivalent to 'on demand.’ 

AtSttta. tn. on the s. coast of 
Nippon, Japan. 70 m. e. of Kioto ; 
has Shinto temples. Pop. (1^) 
24 . 641 . 

Attacca (Ital.). in music a 
taim^ signifying that a succeed - 
lijp^movement is to be begun 
Without stopping for any inter- 
mediate pause. 

Attach^* Military. To the 
embassy or legation representa- 
tive of a nation at the seat of 
government of a foreign power 
there is usually appoint a mili- 
tary ornaval attache. The duties 
of these officers are to make them- 
sellres^hotpughly acquainted with 
ohimge that takes place in 
miiitavy qr naval matters, and to 
repoi^'^ifrpm time to time on 
the mobtlimion, armament, and 
^uipment of the power to whom 
^ey are aocreditra. The task 
le one of no little difKculty, as 
Inqy must refrain from procur- 
ing uiforination in an underhand 
In time oi war the 
Pnnlfiite pf being attached to tn^. 
beeac|]in«ier staff of an army is 


Attachment, (i.) Of Persons. 
A writ of attachment is a writ of 
execution addressed to the slieriif, 
or in the case of a county court 
action to the bailiff, ordering him 
to attach or to arrest the person 
therein named and bring him be- 
foi'e the court. A writ of attach- 
ment will only bo grant^ by 
leave of the court, and is issued 
when the person whom it is 
sought to attach disolieys an 
order of the refuses to 

answer interrogatories or pnxiuco 
(lociiments. refnse.s to deliver up 
projicrty other than land or 
money, .refuses to obey an order 
reciuiring an act to be done or 
not done, e.g, an injunction. An 
attachment will not bo granted 
to enforce the payment of money 
except in certain cases under the 
Debtors Act. 1861). (See Debt.) 
A writ of attachment must take 
effect within one year from its 
date. The person attaijhed will 
bo rclea.sed from imprisonment 
cither ( 1 ) if he obeys the order 
for disobedience to which^ he is 
attached, or ( 2 ) at the expiration 
of the tenn for which he was 
attached, if a term was men- 
tioned, or (.3) on application to 
the court. Attachment is limited 
to one year in castes under the 
Debtors Act. (2.) Op Debts. 
An attachment, or 'garnishee 
Older,’ as it is called, is another 
method of obtaining exeinition 
of the order of a iimrt. If A has 
obtained a judgment against B, 
and he hears that C owes a debt 
to B. he may obtain an order 
dirfx:ting C to pay the debt to 
him (A), and not to B. But 0 
may apixiar .and dispute the debt. 
For Scots law, see Arrestment. 
See Cabab4, On Attachment of 
(190))). 

Attainder. Attainder origi- 
nally followed uixm all judg- 
ments for treason or felony, and 
upon all judgments of outlawry. 
Its effect was that the blood of 
the person thus convicted was 
said to be corruiitetl, and his 
real property was forfeited to the 
crown for treason, and to the lord 
of the fee for felony, subject to 
certain rights of the crown. At- 
tainder was alxdished in 1870. 
(See Escheat.) In 1477, or 
.thereabouts, aro.Me a p^tice of 
intrcxlucing bills of attainder into 
Parliament, which were paastHi 
like any other Act of Parliament, 
and had against the persons or 
person mentioned therc»in the 
effect of a common law attainder. 
The last execution under an Act of 
Attainder was in 1797, and many 
Acts of Attainder have been re- 
versed. In the United States a 
man may be attainted for treason, 
but the condemnation does not, 
and may not, involve cxirriiption 
of. blood— in other words, the at- 
tainted man cannot bequeath, and 
his hein inherit at his death. 


Attains, the name of three 
kings of Pergamus. (i.) Sur- 
named toER. reigned from 241 
to 197 B.O. ; defeated the Gauls 
near Sardis in ^’(9 B.o.; waged fre- 
quent war against the Seleucids ; 
and was allied with the Romans 



f :uished for his groat wealth and 
lis patrrmage of literature, (l.) 
A. PHILADKLPHUS, roigiied from 
Ifii) to 138 B.C., sc^cond son of (1), 
and like him an ally of the Ro- 
mans; he overthrew Prusias of 
Bithynia. ( 3 .) A. l*Hirx)MKTOR, 
succeetied ( 2 ], who was his uncle ; 
he rcigmxi frem llki to B.c., 
and by his will left his kingdom 
to. the Romans; it formed their 
original province of Asia. 

Attap* the native name of the 
Ntpa jruticans, a nearly steinless 
palm indigenous to the forests 
of the E. Indian Archipelago. 
Its long, thick pinnate leaves are 
in common use for thatching. 

Attar, or Otto, of Roses, a 
IXirfumc which consists of the 
volatile or essential oil distilled 
from certain varieties of rose. 
The manufac;ture is carried on 
in India, Persia, and Bulgaria, 
the latter district pnxluclng the 
largest (mantity and the best 
quality. The flowers are gathered 
in May and June, and at unco 
placed in copper stills heated with 
a wood fire and i>artially filldd 
with spring water. The distillate,, 
from tlie hrst operation is again 
rlistillfnl, and the distillate is re- 
ceived in narrow-necked bottles. 
This distillate contains a largo 
proportion of the oil suspcrndwl 
in the water, and on allowing it 
to stand at a temperature not 
exceeding 09'’ f. the oil gradually 
rises to tlie top, and is skimmed 
off. It is largely adulterated. 

Attar, or A THAR, Ferid ui> 
Din (1119-1219), Persian poet of 
the mystic s(^lux>l, and author of 
the Mnntik vt-Tair^ or Converm- 
tions of the BirrU^ a sfiries of thirty 
moral tales, thiscTihing, in terms 
of Sufic thought, the progress of 
the human soul to Nirvana. He 
alsf» wrote the PandTiama, or 
Book of (^ontmijt, and, in prose, a 
Biography of famous mystics. PM. 
and Fr. trans. of the Mantik by 
Ganmi de Tassy (1857-63); and 
ihI. and Ping, trans. of the PamV 
nami by Hvndloy (1809). 

Attention, the prcxiess in 
which, or activity by which, an 
objecit is brought from the mar- 
gin to the fotvas of consciousness, 
and thus acquires additional clear- 
neas and distinctness. Tt has been 
a matter of controversy within 
recent years whether attention is 
to be conceived as a complex pro- 
cess explicable in more ultimate 
terms, or as a unique acti vity in- 
capable of further analysis. See 
James’s PrinrAptes of Ptyrhofogy 
(1890), vol. I. ch. xi. 
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Attleiui 


Atterboiii,P)<rrEttDANiBLAMA- a controversialist in a defenc'j gf Curll published in 1727 Atter^ 

DEUa (17ii(>-l855), the most distin* Protestantism t^ainst Walker, Imryma: being MifceUimm by the 

guished poet of the romantic master of University College 'cUe Biihop q/' Rochester (17^). 

school in Sweden. When a stu- (1087) ; in the Examination of Atterbury’s Memoire (1723). 

dent at U{jsala he hel|)ed to found Dr* Bentkife Dmertations on the his Life bv St^khouse (1727) ; and 

the Aurora Ix^ugue, and played Epietks of PhiUaris (1098). tliough Williamses Afmotr* and Corre- 

an active imrt in tlie .strife which the btx)k a]jpeared with the name spondence of Atterhuf^ (1869). 

the romantici.stH wagcnl against of Charles Ik>yle ; and in 17(K) he Attestation* It is customary, 
the old ‘cla.ssie' writ(*r.s, first in ably upheld, on the Hijith Church and often necessary, for the aigna- 

the jounial Foi\}'(rr (INlO hS) - - side, the jxjwers and privileges of ture of deeds and important legal 

whence they w(?ro called Phos- Convocation in an argument with documents to be attested by a wit- 

phorists -and afterwards in the Dr. Wake. This tx^rvice procimHl ness or witnessei^ 'attestors,* who 

I)eriodi(jals7^.)e(i.'<A: A'ir//r«.dfr(18r2- him the andideaconry of Totnt» witnessed the signature. Wills 

22), which Atterlxiiii himself ed- and a canonry of Exeter. He be- and grants of land to charities 

ited, and in the LiYf/rahir came dean of Westminster and must lie attested by two witnesses. 

Tidnino (18l.‘l-24). Atterlxmi’s bishop of Rocdieater in 1713. At- In the case of pauper apprentices 

own is th(3 dramatic terbury is oreclited with Dr. to sea service, the indentures must 

poem LyckmUuhctf iu 0 (1824 7), Sacjhevereirs defence (1710), and Ixj attestctl by two iustices of the 

or Jsle of Happinc^i, which con- the authorship of the well-known peace. Warrants of attorney and 

tain.s some of the sweetest lyrics K^prcmUaiifrii of the SUiie cognovits must be attested by a 

solicitor, and bills of sale by one 
witness. In Scotland all deeds re- 
quiro two witnesses, except where 
there are special statutory relaxa- 
tions. 

Attfield, John (1835), demon- 
strator of chemistry at St. Bar- 
tholoinew’.s Hospital (1854 - 62); 
pi*ofe8Sor of practical chemistry, 
Phamaceutiral Sfxiiety of Great 
Britain (18()2-fH)); was a founder 
of the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference and of^ the Institute 
of Chemistry. Ho is an authority 
on p^i-maceutical education ; has 
published A Manml of Chmintry 
(1867 ; 17th ed. 1898); assisted to 
edit the British Pharmacoponia 
in 1885, and edited it as chief in 
1898. 

Attic, an architectm*al term, 
designating a low story surmount- 
ing the main coniice of a build- 
ing. The term is also popularly 
applied to the tholobate or base 
on which a dome or cupola rests, 
as in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don. 

Attica, n division of ancient 
Greece, with the iEgean Sea to 
the E. and s.w., and Boeotia 
to the N. It was divided into 
several independent states, but 
before the dawn of history they 
were united into one polity (by 
Theseus, according to the legends); 
Athens was the capital city. , At- 
tica and Bceotia now form a nom- 
Ancient Attica, archy of Greece, extendi^ from 

the iEgean Sea and the Egripas 

In the language. A fragment, of Religion, After the acoes- Channel w. to the Gulf of Corinth. 

FAgel Bid, is almost equally fa- aion of George i. he bitterly re- Area, 2,472 sq. m. Pop. (1896) 

rnous. Atterliom also wrote an ^ted the Hanoverian rule, and 313,069, being 125 to the sq. m. 

important work on Sw^edi.sh liter- in 1722 he was committed to the Sec Greece. 

ary history entitled .Vmrf* of 7 Tower, and finally deprived of Atticism, a term used to de- 

der (1841-64). In 1828 he was all his ecclesiastical offices and note a well-turned phrase, was. 

appointed profe.s.sor of philosophy, banished from the kingdom. Ho among the Atheniansu applied 

and in 18:15 professor of Aesthetics died in Paris, and was buried to those grammarians (Atticists) 

and literary history, at Upsala obscurely in Westminster Abbey. who endeavoured to retain the 

University. His collected works Atterbury wrote four volumes pristine purity of the Attic dia- 

Skrifitr) appeared in of ^ermom, a Latin translation lect. Attic wit and Attic salt 

l»)4-i0. of Ahscdmn and Achitophel, and signify a poignant and delicate 

Atterbury, Francis (1662- letters to Swift, Pope, Boling* wit cnaracteristio of the Athe- 

1732), bishop of Rochester, was broke, and others, all of whiim nians. 

bom at Milton, in Buckingham- were published between 1682 and Atticttg (c, 400 A,D.), patriarch 

cT^’ 'j , became lecturer of 1723. Uk Private Correspondence of Constantinople and successor 

St/Bnde s, a royal chaplain, and was published by Lord Hailes in of Chrysostom. He wrote a trea* 

mrnater to Bridewell Hoapitol m 1800, and his EpistoUvry Corre- txce, DeFideetVirginiiat€,cipij^ 

169^, He manifested his skill as epondenoe by Kicbols m 1790. ing views, ’ 
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Attlotti Berodes 

Atticus Herodes, Tiukhius 
Claudius (104-180 a.u), cele- 
brated Greek rhetorician of the 
and century. He possessed jrreat 
wealth, even after pi'esentin^ five 
minflB—nearly iJ20— to every Athe- 
nian citizen in fulhlment of hia 
fathei^s will. He built a raw- 
course (ruins of which remain) and 
a theatre at Athens, erected a 
theatre at Corinth, an aqueduct 
at Olympia, a stadium at Delphi, 
and hot batlus at Thermopyhe. Ho 
tausfht rhetoric both at Athena 
and Rome, having for pupils th(^ 
Emperors Marcu.s Aurehua and 
Lucius Verus. In 143 a.d. he 
was mode consul by Antoninus 
Piu^ and at one time was ad- 
ministrator of tho free towns in 
Asia. None of his works survive. 

Atticus, Titus PoMPONirsdOO- 
32 B.C.), a Roman knight, whoai^ 
full name was Quintus Ciecilius 
Pomponianus Atticus. Tho last 
name was given to him Ijccauao 
of his residence in Athens 
1J.O.) and hia skill in Greek litera- 
tui^ and culture. Though distin- 
guished for his ability among hia 
contemporaries, ho decided to 
stand aside from the jxilities of 
Home, ea)iccially from th(^ civil 
war of 87 to 81 b.c. H(5 was on 
ttma of intimate friondshi]) with 
the younger MariuSj Sulla, Pom- 
IM»y, Brutus, Cassius, Antony, 
and Augustus, and, alxive all, with 
Cicero, from whose^ correaiKind- 
ence with him, covering the y6‘ars 
from 68 to 43 B.C., we gain a pic- 
ture of him as the ideal eltussuial 
man of culture. In philosojihy 
he was an Epicurean. He wrote 
on Roman history, and also in 
Greek on Cicero’s consulship ; but 
none of his works survive. See 
Cicero’s Letters; biography in 
Drumann’s Rmhe (1834-44), vol. v. 

Attilay or Etzel, king of the 
Huns, succeeded to the kingship 
in A.D, 434. In tho beginning of 
his reign hia brother Bleda sharwl 
the kingship ; but the overwoen- 
ing ambition of Attila speedily 
led him to deprive his brother of 
his sceptre, and even, according to 
Bome writers, of hia life. 

In the reign of Attila (434-453) 
the supremacy of the Huns is said 
to have extended from the Caspian 
Sea to the Rhine ; and the coni- 
mandinfl^ position then attained 
by this savage people was largely 
due to the resistless energy and 
masterfulness of thei r great leader. 
1 w^SA^d that he styled himself 
the Bootuvge of God;’ but Gib- 
bon ob^rves that ‘ the ancients, 
jQvnandea,d?riscus, etc., are igno- 
rant of this epithet.’ 

In 4H Attila laid wa.sto Thrace 
and Illyria, only withdrawing his 
the receipt of a heavy 
^ founded the city 
of Buda as his capital. In 448 ho 
§3ft0Tte^ a heavy tribute from the 
^yg antmo emperor. Theodosius; 
bnt In 460 again attacked the 


Eastern empii’e, until his atten- 
tion was divertwl to the Western 
empire, it is said by the offer of 
the hand of Prj nceas Honoria. 1 n 
tho following year he marched on 
Gaul with an army nearly three- 
^nartera of a million atrong^ Fail- 
ing in hia effort to detach Theo- 
dorie, king of the Wt*at Goths, 
from his alliance with the Romans 
under their general, Aetius, Attila 
retired from Orleans to Chalons, 
whoro he gave battle bi the ttlli(‘.s 
on tho Catalaunian Fields (451). 
'I'ho Huns were defc*ated ; hut tho 
Romans did not follow up their 
victory, and in tho following year 
Attila laid waste Northern Italy, 
and oven threatened Rome, in 
453 he died, on the night of his 
marriage with the Burgundian 
princess, Hilda or lldiko. See 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and 
Thierry’s Attila (ed. 1874). 

Attleborough, mrkt. tn., Nor- 
folk, England, 15 m, s.w. of Nor- 
wich, on ry. to Thetfonl. 'I'lie 
town was in early times the capi- 
tal of Norfolk, and a residence 
of the E. Anglian kings. Pop. 
(UK)l) 2,332. 

Attock, small tn. and fort in 
Rawal i’indi (list., Punjab, India, 
on th(3 1. bk. of tho Indus, hero 
crosstxl by a railway bridge (1883), 
and at its juiuition with tlie Kabul 
R, I ts fortre-ss was built by Akl lar 
in 158.3, AttiXik is 74 m. by rail 
and roiKl from tlie mouth of the 
K by her IVss. Pop. (1601) 2,822. 

Attornev, legally any pei'son 
apTX)inted by another to act on his 
lx*half. In a narniwer sense, at- 
torney, or more strictly attorney- 
at-law, formerly denoted a legal 
yjractitioner in the common law 
courts in England, asdistinguished 
from a solicitor, who pra(*tised in 
the eouity or chancery courts. 
Hinc(3 the Judicature Acits this dis- 
tinction has been alxilishcxl, and 
there are only solicitors. In the 
United States the tcjrm is wider 
in its extf‘nt, and embraces th(^ 
barrister or iwlvcjcate, as well as 
the solicitor. 8ee Poweh of At- 
torney. 

Attorney-general, the prin- 
cipal law officer of the crown for 
England, and legal ^Iviser of the 
government. Iro is always in 
Parliament, and is a membcT of 
the ministry, with which he g(jes 
out of office; but he is not in the 
(•abinct, nor a Privy (.V>uncillor. 
He represents the crown in the 
courts, both in criminal prcKsecu- 
tionsand in civil cases where tho 
prerogative is affected or the rev- 
enue concerned. He can fib* an 
information for any misdemean- 
our, and does so when delay should 
1x3 avoided on public grounds. The 
effect is that the accused is tried 
without a true bill of indictment 
being found by a grand jury. In 
any criminal case he can enter a 
fwile prmequi, and so stop the pro- 
ceedings. ne can maintain an ac- 


tion to prevent interference with 
a highway or a navigable river, 
or restrain any unauthorized act 
likely to be injurious to the public. 
His sanction is reciuiroxl under 
many statutes for the recovery of 
ix.*iialti("s by local authoriti(^8 and 
others. He apyx^ars in all cases 
aff('cting public charities, and to 
prot(*ct th(^ property of lunatics, 
and he has statutory duties with 
regard to patents, lie is tho head 
of tlui bar for the' time, and deejides 
q iu3stionsof i>rof(‘s.sional etiquette, 
rlo and th(3 solicitor-genoral have 
a right of reply iii criminal cases, 
(?v('n when no cvidenei) has been 
called for the (k'fenc(3. Ho is 
mid a salary of £7,000. and foes 
tor crown husiiM^ss, and may not 
now engage in pnvatf? practice. 
Thesoli(itor-gim(*rnl has yiowcr to 
act for the attorn(‘y-general dur- 
ing a vacaiHjy in tlie office. There 
is also an attorney -general for 
Irijland, witli an analogous posi- 
tion and duti(‘s; and there is an 
attorney-general of the queen-con- 
sort. and of tlie I^rincc* of Wales 
as Duke of (\)rnwall, and of the 
county palatine of Lan(;aster. 
’riuTO is a similar officer in the 
United States, who is alsoamem- 
Imt of the prt'sidcuit’s cabiiu’t. 

Attornment, an acknowU'dg- 
ment by one jx^rsmi that he is tho 
tenant of another. Formerly, if 
A l(‘ase(l prooerty to B for 106 
yews, and Ix^rort? tin* (uid of the 
time A sold th(5 prooerty to 0, 
tlie relation of laiuiloi a and b^nant 
lH‘twi'en C and B nas (;r(‘ated by 
attornment in the form, ‘I, B, 
attoni and Ix'eome tenant to C;* 
hut this is now unu(*cessary. In 
mortgagi's, the mortgagor often 
attorns tenant to the*/ mortgagee, 
and this enables the mortgage to 
distrain for rent; but such an 
attornment must now generally 
lx? n'gistered ns a Bill i^f Salk. 

Attraction, the tendency of 
lxHlit\s to approach each other and 
unite; tho force which brings 
Ixxlics together and resists their 
separation. The chi(?f kinds of 
attraction are: th(* attraction of 
gravitation ; capillary attraction, 
meaning the attraction excited 
by a hjiirlike tulie on a lityuid 
within it— a variety of acihcjsion ; 
molecular attraction, whicli acta 
only at infinitely^ small distances; 
chemical attraction (or affinity); 
magiu'tic attra(;tioii - the power of 
a magnet or loadstone of draiving 
inm to itself; and ehictrical attrac- 
tion -the power possessed by an 
elfxjtrifiod body of dmwing certain 
other Ixxlics to itself. These at- 
tractions are divisible into two 
clast^s: (1) those which act at 
sensible and measurable distanr4?s, 
iLs gravitation, magnetic and elec- 
trical attraction; and (2) those 
which extend onlv to extremely 
small and insensible distances, as 
capillary, molecular, and chemical 
attraction, 
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Attribute, in logic. Seo Sub* 
BTANCB. 

Atwood, Georoe (1740-1807). 
English mathematician, educated 
at Westminster, and Cambridge, 
v/here he was thinl wrangler, and 
afterwards excelled as a lecturer. 
In 17W, William Pitt, one of his 
pupils, rxjstowed on him a patent 
indirect payment for 
his 8erviee.s in financial calcula- 
tions. Atw<K)d was the author 
of many mathe.matieal works, one 
of which gives the fii’st descrip- 
tion of what is now call(*d ‘At- 
wwxVs niachii«\’ 

Atwood, Thomas {17(>r)-18:w), 
musician and wnn poser, wjvs Ijorn 
in liondoii. He w^s a favourite 
pupil of Mozart at Vif^nna, and an 
intimate friend of Mendelssohn. 


He Ixjcame organist of St. Paul's 
(1705), and coinjxiser and organist 
to the Chaixd Royal (17%). His 
v/orks include many songs and 
glees, operas and antiiems. 



Atwood's Machine, 


Atwood’s Machine, a machine 
invented by George Atwood 
to demonstrate the laws of uni- 
formly acceleratixl motion, and to 
illustrate the relations of time, 
space, and motion in the etise of a 
body, fajling under the action of 
gravitation. This machine is so 
constructed, bv mean.s of pullevs 
and wheels which turn with the 
least pc^ible friction, that a weigh t 
(or falling body) descends much 
more slowly than a body falling in 
free space, being made to raise a 
cMterpoise by means of a cord 
paiMng over^a pulley, yet increases 
in-":W&locitv in the same ratio as 
wpifaUingat liberty, 

■ iMf 


Atys, or AiTiN, a beautiful 
Phrygian shepherd belov(*d hy 
the gcxldess Cy oele, who made him 
lier priest, then changed him into 
a fir tree. (See Catullus’s Ode 
and Ovid’s Fastis bk. iv.) The 
versions of the story vary very 
widely. 

Aubagne, dist. tn., dep. of 
liouches-3u-Kh6ne, Fiance, 10 ni. 
K. of Marseilles; manufacture^ 
cloth, silk, eartlienware, leather, 
and wines. There are a ruined 
castle and a monument to the 
Abb4 .de Barth41emy, and the 
‘Grottes Gaidelaban^ are in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 8,724. 

Aubaine, Droit d', an old 
French law (abolished in 1819) by 
which aliens were allowed to ac- 
quire pniwrty, even real estate*, 
but could not inherit it, or lx* 
quoath it at their death, the 
king Ix'coniing heir to all sucli 
liroix'rty. 

Aubanel, Theodore (lH2il- 8l>), 
ixx^t and dramatist of the Pro- 
vemjal language, and one of the 
leaders of the development of 
Proven^'al TXX‘try, was born at 
Avignon, wmew he carried on the 
hereditary business of publishing. 
His works are La Miougrano Fv- 
treduherto (I860) and Li Fiho 
iVAvignmin (1885), both collections 
of iKx^try. He also wrote tho 
dramasXou Pan dan Pccat (played 
at Montiiellier in 1878 with great 
succe-ss), XoM /*«.«rOT, and Lou Ran- 
hatori, Hc*e Ludovio Jjegr(rs Le 
V^te Theodore Auhami (1 8! 14). 

Aube, river, France, S<‘(^ 
Seine. 

Aube, dep., Central France, 
consisting for the most part of 
the parallel valleys of the Seine 
and its r. bk. trib. the Aube, flow- 
ing N.w. Area, 2,817 sq. m. Tho 
lower part of the valleys of tho 
Seine and Aulie Ixjlongs to the 
chalky, barren Champagne Pouil- 
leuse, which only grows a little 
oats, rye, and buckwheat, and is 
pjantea for its amelioration with 

f ines. Tlie hilly district on tho 
bk. of the i^in© (Pays d’()the), 
and the Hassigny, between the 
Aube and the Seme on the b.e., 
yield good crops of wheat, contain 
market gardens, and have several 
large fort'sts. Horses are reared 
for the army. There are some 
quarries, but minerals are in- 
significant. Cap. Troyes. Pop. 
(1901) 246,163. 

Aubenas, tn.. dep. Anifeche, 
France, on riv. Ard^che, 12 m, s. w. 
of Privas. The silk industry em- 
ploys 3,000 workmen ; there is a 
small c(xil field, and some iron ore. 
Pop. (1901) 

Auber, Daniel Francois Es- 
prit (1782-1871), operatic com- 
poser. was bom at Caen. France. 
His first competitions were con- 
certos for the violoncello and for 
the violin. His first dramatic 
compositiem was the ratting of 
an operatic Ulu^tto oiuM 


Ohembifii, after this, liecamo 
(1812) AubePs inbtroctoi*. His 
next work was a mass, from which 
he afterwards took the ’Prayer’ 
which appears in Maeanidlo, His 
first two operas werr unsuooeas- 
ful; but his third. La Bergire 
ChAtelatne (1820), was well re- 
ceived. Auber’s subsequent col- 
laboration witli. Scribe, the most 
successful of librettists, did much 
to enhance his musical reputation. 
Auber wrote over forty operas, 
including Le (1825), La 

Muetie de Portici or Maeaniello 
(1828), La Fiancfe (1829). Fra 
Diavolo (1830), Le Cheval de 
Bronze (1835), Le Bemino Noir 
(1837), Les Diamante de la Cbn- 
ronne (1841), Berime (1851), writ- 
ten for Madame Allxmi, and Le 
Reve WAmcnir (1869), AuW was 
apix)inted by Louis Philippe 
director of 4ho Conservatoire, 
and by Napoleon, HI. Maltixi 
de Ohapelle. He di( d in Paris. 

Aubergine, or Bhinjal, is the 
fruitof Solannm csvxdtnivm^ which 
Ixdungs to the potato order, ^la- 
iiacoce, and is cultivated in Franct*, 
where it was introduced from 
Brazil;, but the plant probably 
found its way to America from 
Africa. Tt is purnle, about tho 
size of a lemon, and is cooked like 
a vegetable. A white variety is 
known as the egg-apple. 

Aubervilliers, tn., dep. Seine, 
France, fomis a suburb of Paris 
to the N.N.w. It contains numer- 


ous factories, mainly engaged in 
chemical industries. Pop. (1961) 
31,215. 

Aubignac, Aubigne. Se^ 

D’Aubkjnao, etc. 

Aubin, industrial tn., dep. 
Aveyron, France, 20 m. N.w. of 
Kode«, 011 a coal field (40 sq. in.) 
yielding fnim one million to one 
million and a quarter tons annu- 
ally of easily - procured but not 
first-rate aial. Iron ore, clay, sul- 
phur, and alum also occur, Fop. 
(1901)9,973. 

Aublet, Jean Baptiste Chkik- 
TOPHORK FusAb (1720-78), bota- 
nist ; bom at Salon, in the south of 
France ; formed botanio gardens 
and pharmaceutical schools in 
Mauntius and French Guiana 
(1762), and in his expcaitions 
made valuable ooUec^OBs of 
gla^t& HewroteHt^AliP/a^ 

Aubrey, John (1626-^1 anti- 
' quary, was bom at Easton Pierse 
in Wiltshire. While at Trinity 
College, Oxford, he oontributin 
to Dugdole’s Monasticon Angh- 
cantm^ and in 1649 drew atteii* 
tion to the megalithic.iem^sa* 
Avebury, of which, in 1663, he 
wrote an account ..W command 
of Charla ii. In 1663 he was 
admitted a member of the Royal 
Society, and after 1670 worked on 
antjquarian subieots almur with 
Hotm and Aalimole. He^died 
atOafoid,. 
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'Atttvry d« Bf ontdldler 


ik ft complete Htorehouae of quaint 
aneodotee with reference to su- 
penifttural auhjeots. His 'Min- 
iuios of Live^* given by him to 
Anthony h Wooo, and printed in 
J^tfers bp SmdnerU Persons U813), 
Wow him as a kind of 'imma- 
ture Boswell.* His antiquarian 
res^rches in Surrey were pub- 
lished in five volumes by Raw- 
linson (1718-19); a similar col- 
lection for Wilts was privately 
prints by Sir T. Phillips in 1821. 
But the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford contains much still un- 
publisfied MS.; a fragment, Re- 
mains OeiUilism am Judaism, 
was printed by the Folklore So- 
ciety in 1880. There is a 

cf Aubrey by J. Britton 

Aiibry de Montdidler, courtier 
of Charles v. of France, was assas- 
sinated (1871) by Kichanl Macaire. 
The murderer was discovered by 
the animosity of the victim’s dog 
to him. To decide the case, Ma- 
caire was commanded by tlie king 
to fight the dog, was beaten, and 
confessed. The popular drama, 
Le Chitn d!Aubry, is founded on 
this tradition, which is also known 
as The Dog ofMontaryis, 

Attbrietia, or Purple Rook 
Crbs.^ wrongly named Purple 
Arabis, of the order Cruoiferie, 
produces masses of violet, lilac, 
and purple colours, in borders and 
ruck gardens, in spring. There 
arc many varieties, mainly derived 
fmm A. detiqidea, introduced from 
the Levant in 1710. 

Auburn, (i.) City of New York, 
U.S. A., the 00 . seat of Cayuga co. ; 
situated at the foot of Owasco 


Lake (which furnishes the city 
with water, and also supplies the 
power for extensive manufac- 
tures), 174 m. w. of Albany It is 
the seat of the American Presby* 
tenan Seminary (1819), and con- 
tains the state prison, which is 
widely knoMm for the reformatory 
character of its discipline. Pop. 
UnOO) 30,345. ( 3 .) City of Maine, 
U.3. A:, the co. seat of Androscog- 

£ *n co., situated .34 m. N. of Port- 
nd and on the Androscoggin R., 
which funiishes power for exten- 
sive; cotton manufactures. Pop. 
(1900)12,961. 

Attbufii-Ussoy^ vil., par, of 
Kiljkenny West, Co. Westmeath, 
Ireland, 8 ip* n.b. of Athlone. It 
K ®*''*^*® scene of Oliver 

C^Mfunlth’s Village, and 

tqe place where his boyhood w.^s 
apent. 

AubQSlfjlMI, tn., dep. Creuse, 
pi<Slure«|uely situated on 
t\m m. S.W. of Mont- 

carpet and tapes- 
fsetonea one of them founded 
. by Qmbnrt flfiSS), This industry 
wttS^.^have b^n inti^uc^ by 
thb .Suniioens, who are supposed 
to rave founded the town after 
at Tours (732 a.d.). 


Aubusson. Pierre o’ (1423' 
150:3), was elected grund-master 
of the order of the Knights of St. 
if olm of J erusalem ( 1470). He had 
previously distinguished himself 
against the Turks (1435), the Kii- 
glish at Montereau (1437), and the 
Bwias at St. ,Takob (14Hj. After 
hi.s elevation to the grand-nuistiT- 
fthip he strcive to create a confed- 
eration of the Christian pi/wers 
against the Turks, and by his suc- 
cessful defeiUH) of Rhodes (May- 
July 1480) against an army of 
100,000 Turks, checked their vic- 
torious course after the fall of 
Constantinople (14^3). See Bou- 
hoxxTH^sHistoiredePierrcAvhimon 
(1670; abbreviated ’ed. 1887), and 
C. Torr’s Rhodes (1887). 

A.U.C. (Lat. anno urhts eondiUr, 
‘in the year from the founding 
of the city’). In Home a partiiMi- 
lar year was usually descrilxHl by 
the names of the consuls for that 
year; but later Roman writ(‘rs 
reckoned fmm the year c)f the 
founding of Rome— according to 
Varro, B.c. 753. Hence, to bring 
a date a.u.c. in aceordanoe with 
Christian chronology, the date 
A.U.C. must ho suhtrafited from 
7r>lif B.c., but if a given date A.u.O. 
be greater than 753, 753 must Ijo 
deducted to give the year a.d. 

Aucassin ct Nlcolette, a cele- 
brated French romance of the 12th 
century, written in alternate prose 
and a^mant verse of .seven sylla- 
blC/R. It i*ecounts the love of 
Aucassin, son of the Count of 
Bcaucaire, for Nicolctto, the cap- 
tive daughter of the king of Car- 
thage. Publisluid in the Barlm- 
zau colUxition, bk. i., and also by 
Ijegrand d’Au.s.sv, Fabliaux et 
Contes, bk. iii. ; Engli.sh editions 
by Ikiurclillon (17.^), A. Lang 
(newed. 1898), and Laurence Hous- 
man (1902). 

Auch (the Augusta Ameorvm 
of the Romans), tn., formerly cap, 
of Gascony, now of dep. Gers, 
France, on r. bk. of Gers, 307 in. 
8. of Paris ; is situated on a stinqi 
hill (540 ft.), approached from the 
river by a night of 200 steps, aiul 
crowned by a Gothic cathwiral ; is 
the seat of an arcjhbishop. There 
are manufacture.s of thread, cot- 
ton and woollen goods, and a 
trade in wines and brandy. Pop. 
(1901) 13,939. 

Auchenia, the genus to which 
the llama, alpaca, giianaoo, and 
vicufla all belong. Though the 
noap'st allies of these animals are 
the Ohl World camels, they them- 
selves are entirely confined to S. 
America, and eyen as fossils are 
not known out8i<\* the American 
continent. They .differ fnnn the 
Old World camels in the smaller 
size, the ahsenct» of any dorsal 
hump, the woolly coat, the narrow 
f<^t with distinctly separated toes, 
the short tail long and pointed 
ears, and in the detailed characters 
of the teeth. 


Auchinleck, vil, R Ayrshire, 
Scotland, 1 m. N. of Old Cum- 
nock. Auchinleck House ( ‘ Place 
Affleck’), the seat of tee Bos- 
wells, is I m.distant \ Airdsmoss, of 
Covenanting fame, is U m. distant. 

Auchinleck Pres8« a private 
pvinting-pims established by Bir 
Alexander Boswell son of John- 
son’s biographer, at Auchinleck, 
Ayrshire', in 1815. He possessecl 
many rare and valuable MSS., and 
after i.sKuing, in 1812, the Disputa- 
a on bdtveen John Knox and the 
Abbot (J Crossragud in facsimile, 
he nrcKluced rare old chap ballads 
and scar(;e tractates bearing on 
history, etc?.; leprinttHi the poems 
of Hiohard Barnfield (1816), and a 
series of valuable okl pocmis issued 
imdcr the title of Frondes Caduect 
(1810). For a li.st of Ixwks printed 
at Aucliinh‘ck, st*e Sir A, BosmWs 
Poet mil Works, wl by R. H. 
Howie (1871), Apix'udix, Sir 
Alexander lx^(iueathed t(» the Ad- 
v(K.'ateH’ Library, Kdinburgh, the 
famous Auchinleck Ms. made uw 
of by Scott for his Minstrelsy qf 
the Scottish Border, 

Auchmuty, Biu Samuel (1750- 
1822), KnglisTi soldier, wiis the son 
of an Kpiscoi)alian clergyman in 
Now York. He fouglit for the 

S ' ‘ in America, and after the 
iration of pt'jice went to Eng- 
land, and then to India, whei'c he 
wu'vi'd against Ilydc'r .Ali, and 
also against Tipixx) Sultan at 
Seriugapatam (l7‘.>2). He was 
also tuigagcd in the (iaptuw of 
Monte Vidi'o (18il|7); apiiointetl 
commander- in -chief at Manlius 
(1810); captured Java (1811); hut 
it was as a<l.iutant-general to Sir 
David Baird in his march acmiss the 
destjrt to the Nile (1801) that he lip- 
came. a |x»pidar h»'i*o. See H(Kjk\s 
Life of Sir David Baird (1K32). 

Auch terarder, inrkt. tn., 
rerthshire, Scotland, 7 m. S.K. of 
(h*it;ff ; manuf.a(!tures tartans; has 
breweries, and wool, flour, and 
saw mills. The Karl of Mar 
burned the t«)wn hi 1710. Here 
Ix'gan tin* struggle which resulted 
in the disruption of the Church of 
Scotland in 184:3. Pop. 2,^6. ^ 
Auckland. ( i.) Provincial dist., 
the N. (livisioii of New Zealand, 
comprising nearly half «)f Nf*rtli 
Island. Ar(*a, 10,477,700 acrt.«; 
length, .'305 m. ; givatest breadth, 
180 m. Hilly, well timlxTod, 
and well watep^d. and has an 
extensive s(*al)oard, with many 
gf)od harlwiurs. Kauri tinilx»rand 
gum and suh troTueal fruits are 
ix*culiar to this district. Ill the 
Thames and Ccjromandel counties 
arc large gold fields (ouartz reefs). 
The Waikato basin is the most 
fertih* nigion. In the 8. an?, the 
Hot Lakes district (see Rotorua) 
and liake TaufX). Chief exports: 
w(X)l, gold, kauri gum, timber, and 
flax. The district was the first 
settled, contaiiLH two-thirds of the 
Maoriis and was the scene of the 
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war against Honi Hekc and the 
Waikato war. W h ite [K>p. ( 1901 ) 
175,1*38. (2.) The largest and most 
pictiirosqiio city in jS'cw Z(jaland, 
on Waiteinata Harlxiur, in the 
N. of North Island, with exten- 
sive .shipping aeconniKKlation and 
two large graying docks, one of 
tliem, the Calliope Dock, the lar* 
gest in Australasia, standing on 
a volcanic isthmus 0 in. wide, the 
‘Corinth of the South,’ with two 
harl)ours — Waitcmiata (e.) and 
Manukau (w.)— it is connected hy 
rail with its w. iw)rt, Onehunga ; 
and is built on undulating ground, 
with many handsome public 
buildings, including a free library 
and art^ gallery and museMini. 
Among its chief industrii's arc^ 
1x)iler works, saw' mills, timVxT 
(Mimpanic^ shii)building yards, 
glass w'orks, aim a sugar ixmiicry. 
l^unded in lfl40 by Covcrnor 
Hobson, who nanuid it after Loid 
Auckland, it was the colony's 
seat of government until 18(>o. 
Pop. (1901) 07,220. 

Auckland, OEOiuiR Kdkn, 
E.\UL of (1784 -1W9). He sui)- 
ported the reform party; >v'us 
President of the Board r)f Tra<le 
(1830), First liord of th(‘ Admiralty 
(1834), and governor-general of In- 
dia (1835 41), and was responsibh^ 
for the first Afghan war. He w as 
ert'ated Earl ot Auckland in 18.39. 

Auckland, William Edkn, 
Bauon (1744 1814), English poli- 
tician and diplomatist, son of 8ir 
Rolx*rt Eden, Bart., of W. Auck- 
land, Durham. Entering the 
House of Commons (for Wood- 
atoc’k), ho joined Lord North’s 
party ; was a devoted foll()wcr of 
Pitt, who siMit him ils minister- 
pleniiKitentiary to Frane<', where 
he negotiatiid aconimtuviul treaty 
(178(1); and w'jis ambassador to 
Hpain and then to Holland. Cro- 
atiHl an English j)oer (17!13), he 
>vas PastmastiT - ( i eneral ( 1 798- 
1801). He wrote Privrip/cg <}f the 
Penal Law (1772) and HiMory ({f 
New Holland (1787). 8ee liis Jon r- 
nah and Correspoiulencc (I860 2). 

Auckland Islands, a group of 
nninh.abiUHl, mountainous, vol- 
eanic, iieaty, w'ooded i.slanda .about 
180 m. a. of New Zealand, to 
w'hich they Ixdong. Total area, 
alx)Ut .35t) sq. m. The largest, 
Auckland I., alx)ut 27 m. by 1.5, 
has two gofxl harlx)ur.s. Discov- 
ered in 1806 by Bristow, and an- 
nextxl by (treat Britain in 1886. 
See F. R. Chapman’s* The On tly i ng 
Islands south of N.Z.’ (in Trans, of 
N.Z. Inst., vol, xxiii., 1^1, p. 491). 

Auction, a mwle of selling 
proptTty V)v whi(;h^ the vendor 
agrees to sell to the higlie.st bidder. 
An auction sale is nominally made 
HubjtKJt to printed conditions of 
sale, which are distributed before 
the sale, together with particulars 
of sale, or an exact description of 
the fljpperty submitted to auction. 
The we proceeds by increased 
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biddings (hence the term auction) 
until no more offers are forth- 
coming, when the property la 
‘knocked dow'n’ to the highest 
bidder, unlc.S8 a reserve jjrice haa 
l>een fixed by the vendor, when 
the pmfXTty may be withdrawn 
if that price has not Ixhjii reivched. 
The vendor may expre.ssly reserve 
a right to bid, but a conspiracy 
lietween the vendor and others to 
cinhance the price by sham bid- 
dings would mak(* the sale void ; 
and, on the other hand, if there 
lx* any attempt by the highe.st 
bidder to prevent othem from 
bi(l(ling, th.at would justify the 
vendor in declining to complete 
the sale. But there api)ears to be 
nothing to jirevent two j)ei’sonK 
from agreeing not to bid against 
each other. In England a bid 
may lx‘ retracted at any time be- 
fore the pix)|)erty is knocked 
down; but this is probably not 
the law in Scotland (except in the 
of sales of gixxls under the 
Sale of (I<xk1s Aefc, 189.3), lx)f;au.se 
by Sccjts law c*(nisideration is not 
essential to a binding contract. 

A Dirrcii AUCTION is an auction 
in wdiich the protxTty is put up 
at the highest ]M»s8il)le price, and 
tluj price i.s Iow’cwhI till .some one 
bids, w hmi the proix^rty is at once 
kiux'ked down. 

In an auction by candle the 
bids continue while a bit (gener- 
ally .an inch) of candle liunvs, and 
the last biddcT Ix’fore the light 
goes out is the pureha.ser. In 
Sc(jtl.and an auction is (xilled a 
‘roup,’ and eonditions of sale 
‘articles of roup.’ 3‘he vendor is 
called the ‘exiK>si*r,’ Reserve* 
l)ric(‘s are uncommon, but an up- 
.set nrice is general. See Bate- 
nian\s Law of Atictitnis (7tli ed. 
]8!>,5). 

Auctioneer, a person employ wl 
to sell property by pulilic auction. 
He has no implica authority to 
.sell by private contract. lie is 
tlie agent both of the seller and 
the buyer, and his .sign.ature to 
the memorandum of siUo will bind 
Ixith ixirties. He can sue the 
purchaser in his owm name. He 
should sell for ready money only. 
He has authority to receive the 
purchase money for grxxis, but 
in the case of land only the de- 
jKisit, unless expressly authorized. 
He cannot buy the property him- 
self, He is li,able to an action 
for selling gorxls to which his 
employer had no title, except in 
ca.ses where the latter is protected 
by the Factors Acts. By the 
Auctioneers Act, 1845, an auction- 
eer re<iuires an annual liwmce 
costing £10 ; but no liccnw is re- 
quired to s<»ll under an order of 
the court, or under a distrass for 
rent for any amount less than £20, 
or under the Small .Debts Act in 
Scotland, or for selling fish when 
first landed on the seashore. The 
})enalty for carrying on business 
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without a licence is £100, Ho 
must pi*oduce his licence on de- 
mand by a revenue officer, and 
exhibit his name and address in 
a conspicuous part of the room 
during a sale. In Scotland, under 
the Taxes Management Act, 1880, 
an auctioneer must give three 
days’ notice in writing to the col- 
lector of taxes of the di.strict of 
the date of an auctioiL and the 
name and address of the persen 
whose goods are to be sokf. See 
Bateman’s Law qf Auctions (7th 
c*d. ia**5). 

Aucuba Japonica, a .lufanese 
shrub of the order Cornuteje; 
grow's to a height of a few feet, 
and Ixiars large mottled evergroen 
k‘aves and red lx;rries. The feniale 
plant was introduced to Britain 
m 178.3, and the male in 1862. 

Aude. ( I.) Unnavigable riv. bf 
Franvo, ri.ses in dep. of Pyr^nto- 
Orientale.s, ero,sses the dep. of 
Aude N. .and E., and falls into the 
Mediterranean after a course of 
1.39 m. (2.) Maritime dep. of 
France^ w'lth a frontage of 32 m. 
on the Mediterranean. Artai, 
2,4.'^ sq. m. The N. of the dep. lies 
c»n the 8. slopes of the Montague 
Noire (hiKhe.st point Pic de Nore, 
3,970 ft.); whereas between the 
Aude and the sea runs the Chaine 
<le.s Corbiferes. The highest point 
is Pic dc MadrKs (8,l(j(» ft.), in the 
extreme s. Along the .shore arts 
numerous lagoons in a inalarial 
district, mentioned by I’liny. The^ 
r(?st of the dei>artnient, however, 
enjt)>s a. very healthy elimat**, 
es}x.’cially agiveable in autumn. 
{Several localitit^s with mineral 
springs are niucli f reepumted. All 
sorts of fruit, from chestnut to 
grape and olive, ripen on the slop(*s 
of tlie hills, and the summits .a (ford 
good pastinvs. The* honey of Nar- 
rxmne i.s farnon.s. The w’orking of 
wax)l and the making of wooden 
ntrai.sils, as barrels, etc., are the 
chief indii.strie.s. The quarries 
yield wjmo plaster, slate, and 
marble (u.sed for the castle in Ver- 
sailles), and there is some iron ore. 
Cap. CJarcassoniie, 396 m. s. of 
Paris. Pop. (1901) 313, .531. 

Audebert, Jean Baptiste 
(1759-1800), naturalist and painter; 
born in Rochefort; studied in 
Paris; produced Histoire NatV‘ 
relle des Singes (1800), with 62 
plates, printed in oil colours by 
a process of hi.s own indention; 
Hist, des Cdibris, des Oiseanx- 
M ouches, des Jacarnares, et des 
Promcrops (1802) ; V Histoire des 
Grimpereaiex, et des Oiseaux 'de 
Paradis (1803). He wa.s the first 
to use gold leaf in illustrating the 
plumage of birds. 

Audenarde, Belgium. Sc«'Ou- 

DENAKDE. 

Audh. 8ce Orim. 

Audhumla, in Scandinavian 
mythology, was the cow whose 
milk nourished thegiant Y mir, the 
first created being, » and his raca . 
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Armaiyp Gaston» Due d' (1823)« 
French Btateaman, was born in 
Paris. At first a supporter of 
the Orleanists. he subsequently 
. supported the moderate Kepubh- 
cans. He was the first person 
elected life senator by the Na* 
tional Assembly, of which he be- 
came president in 1875. bciii^; ap- 
point^ president of the Senate 
m 1876, He was elected to the 
Academy in 1879. 

Audiometer, an instrument, 
invented by Profeas 9 r Hughes in 
1879» to measure with precision 
the sense of hearing. It consists 
of an adaptation of the telephone. 

Audiphone, contrivance for 
improving the hearing of persons 
paftially deaf. It consists of a 
&in fan-shaped sheet of ebonite 
or other Suitable material pressed 
against the upper front teeth, and 
capable of being varied in con- 
vexity. Sound vibrations are 
conveyed through the bones Of 
the head. 

Audita Querela. See Writ. 

Auditor. An auditor is a per- 
son employed to examine and 
report upon the financial condi- 
tion of a Dusiness, public office, or 
undertaking. Except in so far 
as they arc regulated by statute, 
his duties rest on contract; but 
an auditor is liable for negligence, 
and as an exi)ert lie is expected 
to show the diligence and skill 
^ required of professional men gen- 
erally. His examination of the 
books .should not Ixj perfunctory 
or merely arithmetical, but ho 
.should ascertain that they give a 
true account of the undertaking 
— r.e. that sufficient allowance is 
made for depreciation and bad 
debts, that profits have been prop- 
erly earned, that the expenditure 
has been ju.stifiable, and that the 
assets have not been overvalued. 
By the Companies Act, 1900, every 
company must appoint an auditor 
at the annual general meeting; 
and if none isappointed, the Board 
of Trade may appoint one on the 
application of any member. Ho 
is entitled to access to the books 
of the company, and must state 
in his certificate whether his re- 
quirements have been satisfied, 
and whether the balance-sheet 
gives a true account of tho com- 
pany’s position as shown by the 
oooKS.t In the case of building, 
friendly, and industrial socie- 
ties, and of public bodies—such 
as county * councils, munieixml 
corporations, school boards, and 
many others— one of the chief 
duties of an auditor is to see that 
the expenditure is authorized by 
the constitution of the spending 
authority. The public accounts 
are audited by the Exchequer and 
Audit Department at Somerset 
House, regulated by the Excheq- 
uer, and Audit Acti, 1866. Tlie 
auditpT of the court of session in 
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Scotland is an officer appointed 
by the crown, to audit tho ex- 
penses of parties in cases U^forc 
the court. Ilis dutio.s corresixmd 
to those of a taxing-master in 
England, but he is also allowed 
to audit any accounts l)etween 
agents and their clients i)rivately 
submitted to him. He also taxes 
accounts rcmiitted to him by the 
accountant of tho court, and the 
expense's of arbitrations under the 
liand.s Clauses Acts. Auditors are 
also api)ointed in the sheriff courts 
by the slieriff. See Pixley’s Audi- 
ior», thrir Dutien and Responai- 
Ulitm (189C). 

Auditory Nerve, the si^ecial 
nerve for the sense of hearing. 
Two of them, rise as tho eighth 
pair of cranial nerves, or, as 
sometimes described, as tho portio 
nio/lh {‘soft part’) of the seventh 
pair, from the medulla oblongata, 
and pass downward one to each 
ear. Brain and Ear. 

Audiey, Sir .Tames (? 1316- 09), 
a ‘first founder’ of the Order of 
the Garter (KM4), is famous as a 
brave companitm of the Black 
Prince, llis chief exploits were 
at Poitiera ^lliuO). The Black 
Prince api)ointed him governor 
(1302) of Aquitaine. 

Audiey, Thomas (1488-1544), 
lord chancellor of England; an 
Pwssex man: was a mernljer of 
Wolsey’s household ; l)Gcame 
Speaker of the House of Com- 
mon.s (1529), and in 15J53 was 
elevated to tho lord chancellor- 
ship through his subserviency 
to Henry viir. Ho presided at 
the trials of Moro and Fisher. 
See Hall’s Chronicle (ll^H)) ; Ckmp- 
l)ell’s Lord Chancellora (1850). 

Audouin, Jean Victor (1797- 
1841), naturalist, born at Paris; 
was apjxjinted (183:1) professor of 
entomology at the Paris Museuni 
of Natural Hi.story. Ho investi- 
gated certain plant diseases affect- 
ing French industries, esiwcially 
those of the silkworm and vim*. 
He wrote, in conjunction with 
Milne-Ed wards, Histoire dn In- 
sectes nuisiblesdla Fq/n,e(1842), and 
contributed the section on insects 
to Cuvier’s Regne Anim^ (1817). 

Audran, a family of French art- 
i.Hts. Tho best known are; Gi5:rari> 
[c. 1040-1703), engraver; developtJd 
a system of engraving tliat repro- 
duced the breadth and tone of the 
original picture. HisWt-known 
works are Les Bataillcs d' Alexan- 
dre, after Lebrun. Jean (IW- 
1756), engraver; his masterpiece 
is iJ EnUvemeni den Sabines, after 
Poussin, and other works after 
Rubens, Veronase, and Lebrun. 
Claude ii. (1044-84), painter, 
pupil of Lebrun, whom he copied 
closely. He decorated with fres- 
coes the gallery of, the Tuileries 
and the grand staircase at Ver- 
.sailles. Claude hi. (1068-1734), 
known as a painter of tho ex- 
treme grotesque and ornamental. 
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Audran, Edmond (1842-1001), 
musical composer, Utru at Lyons ; 
was originally intended for tho 
church, but, tunied to music, and 
lx\came choirnuister at MarHeill(».s. 
His Cniml Mogul, an oix*retta 
(1804), first brought him promi- 
nently into notice. It was fol- 
lowed V)y Olirrttc, La Mnsvotte, 
La Cignlc, La Voupk, etc., all 
of theju graceful, sparkling, and 
melodious liglit operas. 

Audsley, George Ashdown 
(1838), arohitect and art writer, 
born at Elgin, Scotland ; in prac- 
tice in New York since 1892. 
His works incliult* a Handbook gf 
Christian Symbolism (1805), The 
Art qf ChromolithHiraphy, and a 
numlj(*r of sumptuous volumes 
on Japanc.sp art, including The 
OrnamxMo.l Arts qf Japan (1882-0) 
and (with .T. L. Bowes) Ceramic 
A rt fi/‘ Japa n ( 1875-80). 

Audubon, John James (1780- 
1851), American ornithologist, 
born at Mandevillc, Louisiana; 
educated at Paris, where he 
studied drawing under David. 
On his return (1798) he spent a 
good deal of his time exploring 
tlje Amcjrican forests, making 
drawings of lards, and studying 
their habits. In 182f) he came 
to Englaiul, and exhibited to 
ornithologists the richness of 
American bird life. His Birds 
qf Amcrim (1828-40) was eharac- 
teriml ))y Cuvier a.s ‘the most 
magnificent monument , that art 
hius yet raised to ornithology.’ 
His other works include Ameri- 
can Ornitho/ogical Biography (5 
vols. IHIU ' 9) ; Synopsis of the 
Birds qt' N. Ainerira (8 vols. 
181^9). S(’e Life by Buchanan, 
from materials supplied by liis 
widow; CowHH Anaufjon and his 
Journals (1897) ; and see .also the 
/ipixmdix to Coucs’s Birds of the 
Colorado Valkyixm). 

Aue, tn., (list. Zwickau, S.axony, 
on th(^ Muld(*, 32 ni. l^y rail s.w. 
of Chemnitz; maniifa(;tures ma- 
chinery, luce, silv('r goods, furni- 
ture, linens, ote. Pop. ( lOW) 15,246. 

Auenbrugger von Auen- 
brugg, Leopold (1722-lOT, Aus- 
triaii physic'ian, born at Graz; 
studied in Vienna, and practised 
in the Spanish hospital there 
(1751-08). Ho introduced the 
met hot! of (jiagnosing chest and 
abdominal diseases by pcu’ciission. 
He published Imrntvm novum 
ex Percuss ione Thormfs hvmani 
inter ni Pectoris Morbos detegendi 
(1701). 

Auer, Aloys (1813 (>9), born at 
Wel.s, Upper Austria, director 
(J the Imperial Printing Office 
in Vienna from 1841 to 1868; in- 
ventor of Nature Printing \yy 
Photography: issued (1844) the 
Lord’s Prayer in over .six hun- 
dred langujiges^ in Roman type, 
and the same in over two nun- 
dred languages with the national 
alphabets (1747). 
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Auer, Hanh (1847), Swisa at- 
ohitfKTt, worked and taught in 
Vienna ; was (*h<».sen to design now 
iedeml administrative offices and 
house of parliament at Beni in 
(completed ]fl02); appointed 
professor of an4iite(*ture at Btini 
in 1890. 

Auer, LKoi»o/.n (I84r>), Hunga- 
rian violinist, was Isini at A^^sz- 
prim ; studied music with .Fimv- 
chim. After lieing (jonductor in 
DUsseldurf (1803) and Hamburg 
(1800), he was engaged in 1808 as 
soloist for the imperial orchestra 
at St. Petersburg, and app<jinted 
professor at the conservatory of 
music; also conductor (1887 92) of 
the symphony concerts given by 
the Russian Musical Society. 

Auerbach, Berthold (1812- 
82), Gennan author, of Jewish 
descent, and a native of the 
(WUrtemberg) Black, Forest. 
He W'os an enthusiastic disciple 
of Spinoza, whose works ho trans- 
lated, and who appears as the hero 
of his novel Spinoza (1837). The 
work liy which he achieved fame 
is his Schwarzwdhier Dor/aeachich^ 
ten (1843-.54), chiefly sketches of 
life in the Black Forest. The 
most characteristic amongst these 
are Die Frau Fro/emmt^ Der 
Lauterbacher^ JvoderliaJrk; and, 
among other novels, he wrote 
Bfiar/Unele (1850; Mth ed. 1902), 
Edelweiss (1801), Joseph ini Schnec 
and Der Ijandh am am Rhein 
(1801), and Wafdjried (1874), some 
of them being lieavily charged 
with philosophic disquisition. 
There is a new edition of his 
works (18 vuls. 18fKV-5), and a 
new edition of the Schwarzwdlder 
Dor/geschichten alone (10 vols. 
1900). See E. Lasker’s Berthold 
Auerbach (18^) and Bettelheim’s 
BerthofJ Aucrlntch (IIKM). 

Auerbach’s Keller, a scene in 
the legend of Faust, utilized by 
Goethe in the first mrt of his 
drama, is a wine cellar and res- 
taurant in Leipzig (No. 1 Grim- 
maische Btrasse). 

Auersperg, Anton Alexan- 
der, Count von (1800-70), whose 
pen-name was Anastasius Grun, 
Austrian poet; one of the very 
few allowed to sing of liberty dur- 
ing the sw'ay of Metternich. His 
principal works are Spaziergduge 
eims Wiener Poeten (IfSll: 7th 
6(1. 1870), Schutt (1^; 14th ed. 
1890). and Oedichte (1837 ; 18th ed. 
1893). As a politician he played 
an active part in the provincial 
parliaments of Stvria (1867, etc.) 
, and Carniola (1861-7), and in the 
' (Hmstitutional assemblies (Frank- 
fort, etc.) of 1848. There is an 
edition of his Gesammelte Werke 
in 6 vols. (1877). 

Auerstadt, vil., Prussia, 32 m. 
a.w. of Halle. Here, on Oct. 14, 
1806, the French under DavoCit 
defeated the Prussians with great 
slaugyef. The Duke of Bruns- 
wicl?^ Pop. (1900) 661. 


Aufrecht. Theodor (1822), 
Sanskrit scholar, horn at Jjesch- 
nitz, in Upper Silesia; studied 
under Bopp, Blickh, and Lach- 
mann at Berlin, and in 1852 went 
to Oxfonl, where he compiled a 
(dialogue of the Sanskrit m.sh. 
(1859-04) in the Bodleian Libiary, 
and assisted Max MUller with 
his edition of the Rigvedn (1877). 
He was proftissor of Sanskrit at 
Kdinliurgh (1802-75) and at Bonn 
(l875-8i)). ne also issued tw o other 
important w'orks— Die nmbrischen 
Sifrachdenkmdler (1849-51 ), dealing 
with the coniimrative philology of 
the old Italian tongues ; and Cata- 
logus Catalogorum: an Alphabeti- 
cal Register of Sanskrit Works 
and AM<^or«(lffl-6)— and fcjundcd 
the Zcitschrift der rergleichende 
Sprnehforschung (18.52). 

Augarten, lieautiful \m,fk of 
Vienna, Austria, laid out in the 
Frmich style ; thrown own to the 
people by the Emiieror Joseph 11. 
in 1776. 

Augean Stables. See Her- 
cules. 

Augereau, Pierre Francois 
Charles, Duke of Castiglionk 
( 1757-1810), French soldier : gaint'd 
di.stinction in Napolooms cam- 
pairaa in N. Italy, esixHiially at 
L<^i (17i)0), Castiglione, and Car- 
mignano, and shawKl the honour 
of Areola (1791)). Made a marshal 
in 1804, he served in the Imttles 
of Jena (1800), Eylau (1807), and 
Li'ipzig. On the return of Louis 
XVIII. he made his submission and 
retained his rank, but refused to 
act as a memlier of th(^ military 
tribunal on Marshal Ney. Dur- 
ing the ‘hundred days’ ho un- 
successfully endeavoured to con- 
ciliate and rejoin Napoleon, thus 
incurring tluj displeasun; of the 
Bourbons. 

Aughrlm (anc. Eachraim), vil. 
and par., Co. Galway, Ireland, 
3 m. W.8.W. of Ballinasloe station, 
on railway to Dublin ; famous as 
the scene of the decisive battle 
(fought July 12, 1691, after the 
capture of Athlone) between the 
trooijs of William iii., under the 
command of Ginkell, and those 
of James ii., led by St. Ruth. 
The latter was killed, and about 
7,000 of his army fell. 

Augier, Guillaume Victor 
Emile (1820-89), French drama- 
tist, bom at Valence. His first 
success, La Cigna (1844), dealt 
with classical times, DAventu- 
riire (1848) with the renaissance, 
but in Oaorielle (1849) he showed 
his real talent for present-day 
comedy. All these were written 
in verse, as were also Diane (1862), 
Paul Forestier (1868), and two or 
three others. In 1854 he produced 
Le Gendre de M, Poiner^ writ- 
ten in collaboration with Jules 
Bandeau, in which the modem 
French drama broke away from 
the artificiality ' of Scribe and 
hia inptators. Augieifs dramatic 


history after this was a*s<H^'df 
triumphs, eap^ially with La 
Pierre de Touche (written with 
Bandeau, 1863), Le Mariage 
iVOlynipe (1855)» Ceinture dorie 
(186M, Lee Lionnee Paniree (with 
K. Foussicr, 1868), Lee EffremUs 
(1861), Le Fih de Gihoyer (1862), 
Maiire Gnirin (1864), Jean de 
Thoimneray (1873), Madame Ca- 
verlet (187(»), Les FourchambemU 
{ 1879). Several of these are sharp 
satires upon contemporary man- 
ners and ideas. His collected dra- 
matic works app^red in 1880. 
There are biographies by *un Vah 
lentipois’ (1896) and Monllot (1901). 

Augltei a common rock-form- 
ing mineral, moat abundant in 
the crystalline igneous rocks, and 
often an essential ingredient in 
basalt, andesite, and picrite. It 
is usually Vfiack, occurnng in small 
crystals of the monoclinic system, 
as well as in irregular grains. It 
may be distinguished from am- 
l)hilx)le or hornblende by the 
shorter, stouter crystals and less 
IJcrfect cleavage. The hardness 
IS 5h and sp. gr. 3*3. Augite 
deeomix)se8 into chlorite, uralite, 
and serpentine, and these second- 
ary products, being usually green, 
have given the name ‘greenstones- 
to decomposed crystalline rocks 
in which augite is present. 

Augmentation. See Benb- 
Fll^E, TEINDS. 

Augmentation, in music, is 
the reproduction or imitation of 
a tiu iiio or subject by doubling*^ 
the time value of the nofes in 
which it was first introduced. 

Augmentation, Honourable, 
in heraldry an addition to a coat- 
of arms granted by the sovereign 
for distinguished service. 

Augsburg, tn., dist. Swabia, 
Bavaria, on the 1. bk. of the Lech, 
a trib. of the Danube, 39 m. by 
rail N.w. of Munich., Many of 
its houses w'cre built in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, and its medi- 
eval walls were not taken down 
until the end of the 19th century. 
Its prominent edifices include the 
cathedral (begun in 995, but re- 
constructea in 1321-1431), the 17th 
century town hall, with a mag- 
nificent so-called Golden Hall 
[l()8 ft. long, 66 ft. wide, 46 ft 
high), the Maximilian Museum, 
the . Royal Picture Gallery, St 
Ulrich’s and other churches, the 
picture gallery, and the palace 
and ‘bathrooms’ of the Fogger 
family, former merchant princes 
of the town. Having abundant 
water-power, Augsburg is the 
seat of large cotton, machinery, 
thread, woollen, and paper fac- 
tories, of breweries, and calico- 
printing and dye works. Fop. 
flOlW Augsbuijg, which 

was founded by Drusus in 15 B.O., 
was in the 16th and 16th centu- 
lies an emporium of . the trade 
between N. Hbrope, Venice, and 
the Levant 
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n D O 0 NFB 8 SION OF AVOR- 
June 1330 the Diet of 
At^burg met, Oharleft t. 1)einB 
pretent %n person* Charlen, in 
aUianoe with the Poije, was pre- 
pared to attempt a settlement of 
the religious difhculties in Ger- 
many* The Protestants were anx- 
ious for reconciliation, and this 
desire was expressed in the *Cou- 
fes^n of Augsburg,’ wliich was 
presented to the Diet. The aim of 
the Confession, composed for the* 
greater part by Melanchthon, was 
to show that Luther’s opinions 
were not heretical. 

Augsburgr Interlnit The. In 
Sept. 1547 a Diet met at Augsburar, 
and Charles V. was present. lie 
had every hoM of re-establishing 
the unity of the church, and 
therefore had the Interim drawn 
up by theologians from both 
sides; and on May 1548. it 
was accepted by the Diet, but 
neither by the Komanists nor by 
the Protestants. 

Augur and Auspex were the 
names given at Home to the 
diviners, and mean primarily 
* diviners by birds.’ Yet there 
were several kinds of portents 
from which auspices could be 
taken— r.g. celestial signs, par- 
ticularly thunder and lightning ; 
the flight of birds; the feeding 
of the sacred chickens; the be- 
haviour of four-footed animals; 
various unlucky events (sigm ex 
dine). The college of augurs 
originally consisted of three pa- 
tricians; but, by the Ogulnian 
law of 300 B.O., it consisted of 
five plebeian augurs and four pa- 
tricians; and in later times the 
number was increased to fifteen, 
all of whom were apiwinted for 
life. Roman augury did not pro- 
fess to tell the future^ but merely 
to decide on the advisability of a 
given line of action. Strictly, 
the right of taking auspices be- 
longed to the ohief magistral 
the augurs being only their assist- 
ants ; out the augurs formed a 
permanent guild. See Divina- 
TlOH; alsoHubino’sHtfmtscAe Ver- 
fmtmg (1839), and Bouoh4-Le- 
deroq’s Hist, de la Divination 
dansTAntiquiti (1879). 

August, Month of. See 
YIab. 

Anguilta, name of several an- 
ient mties built by or called 
uter Augustus and other Roman 
emperors: Augusta AUobrogum, 
now Geneva; Augusta Ccssarca, 
now Saragossa; Augusta or Julia 
Qdditana^ now Cadiz; Augusta 
now Turin; and 
Augwta VindelicorunSf now Augs- 
;.'biirg. 

* ^i^guata (Ital. AgostaX fort, 
eeapi tn*. prov* Syracuse, Sicily, 
Pb A WnU ^nd close to the b. 
gwt, 10 m. by rail n. of Syracuse. 
Ymee and olives are gro^Am, salt 
WvIH^xed. and flsbing is Carried 


Augusta, (i.) City, Georgia, 
U.S. A.. CO. seat of Richmond co., 
situated on Savannah R., at the 
Falls ; one of the principal cotton 
centres of the south. It is a 
growing health resort. It was cap- 
tured by the British in 1779, and 
again in 17^. Pop. (1880) 21,891 ; 
(1900) ^,441. (a.) Uity, Maine, 
U.S. A., the CO. seat of ICennebeo 
CO. and the capital of the state, 
situated on the Kennebec R., at 
the head of navigation, 45 m. from 
the mouth. Pop. (1900) 11,083. 

Augusta, Maiue Luisb Kath- 
ARINA (1811-90), German empress, 
daughter of Charles Frederick, 
Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar. On 
.lune 114829, she married William, 
Orown-rrince of Pru^ia, aft<ir- 
wards the Emperor William 1 . 

Augustalea. (1.) Games in 
honour of Augustus held at Home 
and in other parts of the empire. 
After B.c. 11 the senate decreed 
their celebration annually on the 
birthday of Augustus. ( 2 .) Two 
classes of priests, one at Home 
{sodales augustales) and the other 
in the municipia, instituted by 
Tiberius to attend the worship 
of Augustus and the Julia gens. 
They numliered twenty-one, to- 
gether witli certain members of 
the imperial family, and were 
selected from the princiiml per- 
sona in Home. In the munici))ia 
they are suppos^ to have 
wealthy lihertini. They formed 
a collegium, and were appointed 
by the decurtones^ or senate of the 
municipia. The six chief mern- 
liers were called seviri, 

Augustan Age, a term applied 
to the period of the Roman em- 
peror Augu.stu.s (.31 B.c. to 14 A.D. ). 
The great names of the Augustan 
age were Ovid, Horace Livy, 
Virgil, and Catullus* The ex- 
pression is also associated with 
the age of Queen Anne and the 
early Georges in English litera- 
ture,, and with the reign of Louis 
XIV. in French history. 

Augusta Practoria, Italy. 
See Aosta. 


Augusta Victoria (1858), Ger- 
man Empress and Queen of Prus- 
sia, daugnter of Frederick, Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein. In liiSl 
she married Prince William of 
Prussia, now William n. 

Augustenburg, seaside resort 
on the Baltic, in the Prussian prov. 
of Schleswig-Holstein, at the nead 
of a bay of Alsen I., 20 m. n.e. of 
Flensburg. Pop. (1900) 663. 

August!, Johann Christian 
Wilhelm (1772-1841), Protestant 
theologian, b(3ni at E.schpnberga, 
near Gotha, Germany. His chief 
works are Lehrbuch der chrht- 
lichen Dogmefigeschichte (1805; 
new ed. 1 ^) ; DenkxcUrdigkeitcn 
aus der christlichen Archadogie 
(12 vola. 1817-31); Handbiich der 
christlicken ArchUdogic (1836-7); 
Kritik der neuen Preussischen 
Kirehenagende (1823). 


Augustine (AuRBLiua Auous. 
TiNU^, the gr^test of the Latin 
fathers qf ttie Christian church, 
was born on Nov. 13, ^ A.D., at 
Tagaste, a small Numidian coun- 
try town. Monica, Augustine’s 
mother, was a woman of deep 
Christian piety. At the age of 
sixteen he was enabled to pro- 
ceed to the University of Car- 
thage. During his residence at 
Carthage Augustine lived a life 
of gaiety and dissipation ; but not, 
apparently, to the neglect of his 
studiei^ for he gainra the first 
place in the school of rhetoric;- 
the most covetix! distinction in 
those davs. In Carthage, while a 
youth , of eighteen, he contracted 
an alliance witli a young woman, 
with whom he lived m astateof un- 
mairied fidelity for fourteen years. 

When in his twentieth year 
Augustine Ijogan, as he says, to 
desire 'with an incredible ardour 
the immortality of wisdom.’ The 
ixx)k that awakened him to this 
serious state of mind was Cicero’s 
Hortensius. Tuniing to the Scrip- 
tures to satisfy his new hunger, 
lie was disappointed, for they 
seemed to nim ‘ unworthy of 
lieing brought into comparison 
with the majesty of Cicero.* In 
this condition of mental fennenta- 
tion Augustine fell in with pro- 
fessors of Manichieism, and for 
more than nine years ho remained 
a pnifessed Manicluean. 

With a ‘mind darkened by 
error and a lieart led astray by 
passion,’ Augustine, at the age of 
twenty, ojicned a school for in- 
struction in grammar and rheto- 
ric in his native town. Though 
not unsucce.ssful, the young lf«- 
tiirer ere long resolved to seek 
fame in Carthage. Theiy pupils 
gathered around him in large 
numbers, and Augustine further 
increased his fame by winning a 
high prize in a public rhetorical 
contest. But, owing to the lack 
of discipline among the students, 
he resolved to seek his fortune in 
Home. His mother opposed the 
idea; but finally (3f» a.d.) he 
eluded her vigilance and escaix-d. 
‘I lied to my mother,, and to such 
a mother.* On his arri val at Rome 
the fugitive fell into a dangerous 
illness, but recovered. He set 
about opening a Bcb(x>l, and num- 
liers came to li.sten to his teaching. 
Unlike the students at Carthage, 
they behaved well ; but they in- 
variably failed to pay their fees. As 
a consequen 9 e Augustine applied 
for and obtained a |X)st as t^her 
of rhetoric in Milan, whertdiedrew 
a salary from the government. 

Before leaving Carthage his 
enthusiasm for the teaching of 
the Manichfieans had considerably 
abated. In Milan various influ- 
ences operated on him which 
tended to lead him to accept 
Christianity. The study of Plato 
completely undermined hia old 
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fikitht and the preaching of Am- 
brose, bishop of Milan, completed 
the process.. It was about this 
crisis in his history that liis 
mother arrived from Africa. As 
a result of her influence and that 
of others, and of the study of the 
New Testament, Augustine was 
convinotjd of the truth of Christian- 
ity. The moment of awakening, so 
graphically dej^crilxjd at the close 
of the eighth book of the Con- 
fessiom^ was the result of a con- 
versation in which Pontitianus, a 
reflow-countryman of his own and 
a Christian, told him how the 
Lijc of Anthony the Hermit had 
80 deeply impressed two members 
of the imperial service as to in- 
duce them to retire to a monastery . 

This great change in Augus- 
tine’s life took phwe in August 
386 . On Easter eye, April 3 ^, 
he, along with his son Adeo- 
datus and his friend Alypius, 
was baptized in Milan by Am- 
brose. Tradition associates with 
this imimoniblo occasion the com- 
position of the great Christian 
nymu the Te Demis Shortly 
aftorwarls, at Ostia, wiien about 
to return to Africs;, Augustine ex- 
perierKHHi a great sorrow through 
the death of his saintly mother ; 
and he had not long settled in his 
native town, Tagastc, w'hen his son 
also w’as taken away. In 391 the 
Christian community of Hippo 
Regius, a town close to the wr- 
dera of Alg<?ria and Tunis, epm- 
ptdliHl him to accept ordination. 
Within five .veal’s, Valerius, the 
bi.shop, s<s3ured him as his col- 
league; and after the death of 
the fornw'r, Augustine remained 
in posw»ssion of the see till the 
end of his life. The year 429 saw 
the Vandals in Africa, and in 
430 thtjy Ix^sieged Hipix). Throe 
months later, on Aug. 28, 430, the 
famous divine breathefl his last. 

No theologian has produced a 
larger and d(.‘eix.*r impress on the 
mind of Christendom than the 
bishop of Hippo. This he, has 
achieved not only by his writings, 
but by the exhibition of Chris- 
tian fervour and devfition which 
is given in the story of his inner 
life. As a philosopher and a 
moralist he anticipated many 
of tlie prcjblcnis of modern 
times. As a stylist he is often 
prolix, but sooner or later he 
strikes off a sentence of immortal 
hrilliancc». Throe great contro- 
versies called forth his immenso 
mental rosouroea. As against 
the Manichaiana, he maintained 
the doctrine that evil was not a 
nature Everything that God 
made was good. Evil was a de- 
fect or corruption of nature, 
brought about by the exercise of 
the human will. In opposition 
to the Donatists, who claimed 
that the Catholics had ceased to 
ba'i:a holy church by admitting 
thw who had been unfaithful, 
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Augustine denied that the church 
now existing was intended to be 
coextensive with the flnal and 
glorious church, and referred his 
opixments to the parables of the 
* Tares and the ‘ Drag-net.* But 
Augustinianiam — the doctrines 
with which the name oi Augus- 
tine is universally identified— was 
developed by its author in epn- 
troversy with Pelagiua, a British 
monk, and others who more or 
less entirely supported his views. 
The point of conflict was the re- 
lation between truth and individu- 
als— the conditions end process of 
salvation. Augustine employed 
all his energies to establish the 
position that man is unable of him- 
self to will anything good. There 
i.s no power either of cht^ing or 
of realizing the good in man; 
grace must do all. Starting from 
this, which ho regarded as a fact 
of consciousness and as the teach- 
ing of Scripture, Augustine built 
up that elaborate system of the- 
ology which, took snapo in later 
days as Cidvinism. 

Emlmwing expositions of Scrip- 
ture, letters, philosophical and 
strictly theological works, Augus- 
tine’s w'l'itings are voluminous. 
But the two best-known composi- 
tions are undoubtedly the De Vivi- 
tate Dei, or ‘ City of * (413-4^) 
and the Cwnfemoyis (397). The 
former appeared after the fall of 
Rome (410), and if much of it lacks 
weight botiauso of Augustine’s 
slight acquaintance with Greek 
and ignorance of Hebrew, it is 
a stupendous attempt to create 
a philosophy of history. In the 
midst of grave ixilitical disasters 
it brought before men’s minds the 
conception of that spiritual city 
of God which had neon slowly 
rising in the, past, and which was 
destined to include all the king- 
doms of the earth. The Covfes- 
sione is the history of Augu8tine*s 
thoughts and emotions, his sins 
and his struggles, his defeats and 
delay.s, and ultimate triumph. It 
ivas written, as he says, ‘ to praise 
the just and good Gc^, and stimu- 
late the heart and mind of man to 
approach unto Him.’ And, with 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim^e Proorese, Pas- 
cal’s Penske^ and k Kempis’s De 
Imitatime, it has fulfilled, and 
still fulfils, its author’s design. 
Many English editions of thase 
two works have appeared. In 
the original, the best editions of 
Augustine’s writings are the Bene- 
dictine (8 vols. folio, published at 
Paris, 1679-1700, and republished 
in 22 vols., 1836-40) and Migne’s 
(16 vols.). An English edition, 
including most of the important 
works, except the Retractationes 
(428), was published at Edinburgh 
(T. and T. Clark) in W2-80, under 
.the editorship of Professor Mar- 
cus Dods. See Milman’s Latin 
Chriitianity ; Mozley’s Attgttrtin- 
itmim ; Cunningham’s St, Austin^ 
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etc. (Hnlsean I^ecture, 1885) ; Har- 
Hack’s Hut of Doyma (1898) and 
Mona$Heim and Confemona cf 
Auguatine (1901); Hatzfeld’s St, 
(1898); Rainy’s Catholie 
Church (1902); Schafirs Life and 
Labours of St Auguatim (1854); 
Baillie’s St, Augustine (1859) ; Ma(;- 
cabe’s St Augustine and his Age 

B 902); also works in German by 
loth (1^)) Reuter (1887), Bindc- 
mann (1844’^), Doriier (18731 Rib- 
beck (1868), Behringer (IsW-ij, 
and Von Hertling, and in French 
by Poujoulat (1^) and L’Abli 
Flottes (1^1). 

Augustine, or Austin, St., 
first Archbishop of Canterbury, 
originally a monk of the Bemxlic- 
tine convent at Rome, was sent 
by Pope Gregory to convert Brit- 
ain to Christianity. Accompa- 
nied by forty monks, Augiistine 
landed on the Isle of Thanet 
(596). Through the intercession of 
Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, nc was permitted to preach, 
and succeeded in making the king 
hiins(ilf a conviTt to his cause. 
He was consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and, following Gre- 
gory’s advice, conciliated native 
feeling, and made the change of 
roligkm^ as gradual as possible. 
Augustine ranks high for his mon- 
astic zeal, and as a capable bishop 
of the Roman Church. He died c. 
607, and was buried at Canterbury. 
See A. J. Mason’s TJie Miaaim 
^ St Augustine to England (189^, 
and lxx)k8 by E. W. Benson, G. 
F. Browne, and W. E. Collins 
(all in 1897). The chief source is 
Bede’s Eocles, Hist (ed. Gidley, 
1870). 

A^ustinians, fraternities in 
the Koman Catholic Church who 
follow the rules referred to St. 
Augustine; but the origin of the 
order is in dispute. The princi- 
pal congregations are the Oanon.s 
Regular, the Hermits, the Special 
Congregations (of which Luther 
was a memlier), and the Bare- 
footed Augustinians. ^ The Can- 
ons Regular, or Austin Canons, 
founded at Avignon alxmt 1061 
made their first appearance in 
Britain about 1100. At the re- 
formation they owned two hun- 
dred houses, the chief being at 
Pontefract, Scone, and Holyixxx), 
and from their habit they were 
sometimes called the Black Friars. 
The Hermits, or Austin Friars, 
were under a rule much more se- 
vere, and were one of the four 
great mendicant orders of the 
church, whence the name ’Beg- 
ging Friars.* The Special Con- 
gregations and Barefoot^ Augus- 
tinians were even more rigorous in 
their discipline. The Augustinian 
nuns are said to have founded 
their first convent at Hippo, un- 
der Peipetuo, the sister of Augus- 
tine. See Speakman’s Bufe ^St- 
Augwtine (11^), and Dugdales 
Monaatieon^ vi, 37. 
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Augustovo, or AuousTWo, tn., 
Fol^d, Russia, 50 m. K.w. of 
Grodno, on river Netta> which is 
connect^ by canal the Nie- 
men. Noted for its cattle and 
hor.se fairs. Poa (1897) 12,700. 

Augustulus, Romulus the hist 
Roman emperor of the West, was 
the son of Orestes, a Pannonian, 
who, with the assistance of the 
barbamn troops, dethroned Julius 
NepoSf and plaml AuKustulus 
(the diminutive was added in de- 
rision of his youth and his weak 
intellect) as a puppet upon the 
throne (470). Diasatisfitnl with 
their reward, the barbarians, un- 
der Odoacer, overcame and slew 
Orestes. Aujfustulu.s, deprived 
of his sovereignty, retired to 
Naples. 

Augustus (03 B.C.-14 a.dJ, the 
hi’st and grciatest—unlcss Julius 
Offisar is reckoned— of the em- 
roi*s of Rome, was the son of 
(3ctavius, by Atia, daughter 
of Julia, the .si.ster of Julius 
CiB.sar, M-ho julopted him. Hi.s 
name befoi*e adoption was C. Oc- 
tavius; afterwards it was Gaius 
Julius Oicsar Octavianus, the title 
Augustus (‘the revered’) being 
added by the senate and IJt^ople 
in 27 B.o. Augustus was studying 
at Apollonia, in 44 U.c., when the 
news of thtj murder of Ciesar 
reached him. Proceeding to 
Romo, at first he profejssed ad- 
lierenoe to the republican party, 
and fought against Anttmy at 
Mutina, along with the consuls 
Hirtius and J*ansa, Antony fled 
imross the Alps, and both the 
consuls fell in the battle. Au- 
gustus, on his return to Rome, 
corniJelled the .sen.ato to support 
his election to the consulstiip. 
He then proceeded against An- 
tony, but WHS reconciled to him 
by Lepidus; and the three formed 
the second triumvirate, which was 
to last for five years. They pro- 
scribed all their en(»niies, ma.ssa- 
oring them and confiscating their 
property, to the nuinlx.T of over 
^000 knights and SOU 8eiiat«irs, 
including Cicero. In 42 n.c. 
Augustus a|id Antony defeated 
Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, 
thus destroying the hopes of the 
republican party. Returning to 
Italy .(b.c. 41), Augustus had^ to 
wage war with L. Antonius, 
brother, and Fulvia, wife, of the 
triumvir. The capture of Peru- 
sia decided the contest favourably 
for hipi. Antony now threatened 
him, but, thanks to Fulvia’s death, 
a reconciliation was effected be- 
tween them at Brundusium. An- 
tony then took the east, Augustus 
the west of the empire, and Lep- 
idus Africa. In 30 b.c. Augustus 

? ut down the. ixiwer of oextus 
ompeius, son of Ponipey the 
C^at, who had for years held 
Sicily with a powerful fleet, and 
^pCMsied Lepidus, whom he al- 
lowed to live at Romd as pontifex 
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maxmua (* chief priest’). Mean- 
while Antony’s repudiation of 
Octavia his wife, Augustus’s sis- 
ter, led to the decisive struggle for 
supreme power, which was ended 
by Augustus’s victory at Actium 
(Sept. 31). Next year he went to 
Fgypt, and the death of Antony 
and Cle<jpatra left him undisputed 
master of the Roman world. In 
29 B.C. he retunied to Rome, and 
held a triple triumph. He pro- 
jios^, in 27, to lay down his extra- 
ordinary powers; but the senate 
prevailed on him to accept them 
tor ten years longer, and this plan 
was repeated more than once. H is 
last years were clouded by the de- 
feat of Varus in Germany in 9 a.d. 

Though Augustus was really an 
aljsolute monarch, he appeared to 
preserve the republican constitu- 
tion. In the Monuiaentuni An- 
rymrium*— his own record of his 
achievements— he claims to have 
held extraordinary i)ower only by 
will of the people until the empin? 
was reduced to order, and then (in 
27) to have restored the old con- 
stitution. And this claim was 
justified; for though he held 
the oonsulshiii eleven times, liis 
authority really dcipfmded on 
wider powers conferred on him 
without a definite oftic^— the m- 
perium prwomulare (‘command 
of a proconsul’), unlimited in time 
or place, which made him supreme 
over all other j)rovincial gover- 
nors; and the trihunUia potestas 
(‘ix)wer of a tribune’), which, 
given for life, emablod linn to c.all 
the senate, initiate legislation, 
and control ]X)lities in Koine. 
His refomi of provincial gov- 
ernment was his best title to 
fame: he rogulated taxation, n‘- 
stor(3d justice, and gave ijea(*e and 
order to the Roman world. Au- 
gustus did not aim to extend the 
empire, but to secure it within 
its natural l 3 oundaries— the Atlan- 
tic on the west, the Sahara on the 
south, the Euphrates on the ea^t, 
the Danulxj and Ilhine on the 
north. Rome was greatly emlxil- 
lished under his rule : ho boasted 
that he found Rome made of 
brick, and left it built of marble. 
Literature w'jus much encouraged 
by his patronage: Horace, Vir- 
gil, Livy, and other writers of 
the ‘ Augustan ago,’ were assisttul 
by the emperor’s advicf^ and re- 
ward. He owed much to his as- 
sistants, Agrippa in action, Mie- 
cenas in counsel. The dominant 
note of his character is a studied 
moderation. 

Ancient authorities ; Cicero’s 
Letters awl Philippics; Tacitus’s 
Annals, bk. i. ; Suetonius’s Avms’ 
tus; Plutarch’s Antmiins; Jjion 
Cassius, bks. xlv.-lvi.; Velleius 
Paterculus, bk. ii. See Bcul^’,s 
and Gardthausen’s Life of Au- 
Oustus, Baring -Gould’s Tragedy 
the CiBsars, and Shuckburgh’s 
lAfe of Augustus, 
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AuffustuSf elector of Saxony 
(1529^), born at Freiburg, was 
brought up at Prague a Calvinist, 
in intimate friendship with Maxi- 
milian, afterwai^s emperor of 
Germany. Having married the 
Lutheran Annaof Denmark (1548), 
he lK.‘(;Anic a staunch Lutheran, 
imd oil succeeding his brother 
Maurice (1553) hi^ ixji’seciited the 
Calvinists. He was mainly in- 
strumental in negotiating the 
pe.arc of Augsburg (1505), and 
shovvinl great and enduring ac- 
tivity as an organizer of thclegal 
institutions of his (country. 

Augustus 11m Fkedbbick, thb 
Stuonu, elector of Saxony and 
king of Poland ( 1 979-1 7ii3), second 
son of John Georgia III. of Saxony, 
wius Ixirn at Dresden, and sue- 
eeedod his brother, JtJm (4eorge 
IV., as cl(‘ctor in 1(>94. He was 
(*l(M?ted king of ]*oland in 1697, 
Upcoming a convert to Roman 
Catholicism in order to obtain 
election. Joining Peter iheGreat 
and D«?nmark against Charles xil. 
of Sweden, 1x5 invadixl Livonia 
(1099), but suffered defeat at Riga 
( 1701 ) and K 1 i sso w ( 1 702 ). H e was 
deposed by Charles Xll. from the 
Polisli throne in favour of Stanis- 
laus Loszeynski, but aft(*r the de- 
f(iat of CharI»‘H at Pultowa (1709) 
was roinstattid, and rtmewed the 
war (171(^19) with Sweden. He 
had various mistresses, among 
them Aurora von Konigsmansk ; 
and among his many illegitimAte 
children was Marshal Saxe. 

Augustus 111., Fuederick, 
doctor of Sax(|ny (l(>9(kl7()3), son 
of the preceding, was Ixirn at 
Dresden. Succeeding his father 
(17.’i.3), he M as chosen king of Pol- 
and {}TM) by a party of tiie Diet, 
prevailing over Stanislaus. He 
was einbroilo(l in the three Sile- 
sian Mars siding in the first M;ith 
Prussia ; in the st;cond and third, 
through jealousy of the power of 
Prussia, M'ith Austria. In the 
second (1745) Jlresdcii was (Xicu- 
piod by Fredez'i(‘k the Great, 
through tlie di'fc'at of Augustus 
and liis .ally Maria Theresa; in 
thi? third (the Seven Y(‘ars’ war, 
175fi 03) he escafHMl to Poland, re- 
turning after the peac<> of Hu- 
Ix’rtsburg in 17(ilb He was a patron 
of music and painting. 

Auks, or Am/ida:, a family of 
marine l)iixls M'ith heavy Ixxlies, 
large lieads, and compact plumage. 
The M’ings are alMays snort, and 
the great auk, or garefoud, noM' ex- 
tinct, was flightless. Frt mi the po- 
sition of th(‘ f(*et, the gait on land 
is clumsy ; I >ut the auk.s are expert 
at swimming and diving, ritrely 
leaving the sea excmit for breed- 
ing purixises. Sec Garbfowl. 

Aulapolai. See Alleppi. 

Aula Regia, or Heols. a court 
institutfd by William the Con- 
queror, formed of the great officers 
of state, and afterwards regulated 
by Magna Charta. 
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*Aufd LIchts.’ See PmsBBT- 

TBRTAM CHUR(?H. 

Attllc Council. The Em- 
peror Maximilian, in 1601, set 
up in Vienna the Aulic Coun- 
eil. Thouifh at first it ddalt 
only with Austrian business, 
the Aulic Council gradually 
encroached upon the ImiJerial 
phaml)&i\ and usurped many of 
its functions. With the disso- 
lution of the empire in 1800, the 
term Aulic Council was applied 
to the cniptm^r of Austria’s coun- 
cil of state. 

Aulic - Ata ( ‘ Holy Father ’), 
tn. on r. bk, of the Syr Daria, 
Russian Turkestan; |K)p. (1807) 
1!4,006, mostly Kirghiz.. It was 
taken ])y the Russians, July 3, 
18H4. 

Aulis, seapt. in Boeotia, Grococ, 
on the Euripus. 

Au Magas, Lake. Him Trn- 

VAVX, 

Aulnoy. fcietj D’Aulnoy. 

A urn ale. (i.) The anc. Albe- 
mivrlr, dist. tn. of France, dep. of 
Mne-lnf^rieurt}, on the Bresle, 37 
m. N.E, of Rouen. Cloth, leather, 
and steid ; mineral spring. Pop. 
(1001) 2,383. (2.) The anc. Auzia, 
military ixxst, Algeria, 80 m. s.E. 
of Algiers ; has many Roman re- 
mains. Pop. ( 1901 ) 5, 20.3. 

Aumale, Count and Duke op. 
The fonner title was granted by 
William the Conciuemr to Eudes, 
Him of Henri Etienne, count of 
Troyes and Meaux, in the 11th 
(s'ntury. The male line of this 
family terminatiid with the third 
generation, when the title pasKtsi 
by marriage to the family of Cas- 
tille. Confiwated by Philimie Au- 
guste (1194), it was granted in the 
13th century to Biinonde Dainmar- 
tin, count of I’onthieu, and ))a.ssed 
by marriage to the house of Ixir- 
raino (1417). The countshij) was 
mafle into a duchy (1547) by Henry 
U. in favour of Francois do Lor- 
raine, who ({(jdtMl it to his brother, 
Claude de Lorraine. In 1018 it 
ixissed to the hou.scj of Savoy by 
the marriage c)f Anne dtj liorraine 
with Henry of Savoy, and in 167.6 
was bought by LouLs xiv. and 

g iven to Louis Auguste dc Bour- 
011 . In 1679 it passed by marriage 
to the hou.s€) of Orleans, the fourth 
aon of Louis Philippe bearing the 
title. 

Aumale. ( i.) Charles de Lor- 
raine, Due D’ Aumale (1554-1631), 
the l^t of the old dukes, was a 
prominent member of the Holy 
League, instituted by the Duke of 
Guise (1576). Defeated at Senlis 
by the Due de Longuoville, and 
at Arques (1589) and Ivry (1590) by 
Henry iv,. he fled to SjMiin, was 
condemned to death in absence, 
and lived abroad till his death at 
Brussels. (2.) Henri EugIcne 
Philippe Louis d’Orleans, Duo 
i)» (188SJ-97), fourth son of Louis 
Philippe, was born in Paris. He 
I in the army of Algeria 


(1840-7), of which province ho 
became governor-general in 1847, 
After a year in office he retired, as 
the result of the revolution of 1848. 
and lived in England. He devoteii 
himself to literature, mainly mili- 
tary and historical, his chief works 
l)eing/-M ImtitutimB mUitairfis de 
fa France (1867) and the Hutoire 
ties Primeit de Condi (1869). In 
1871 he returned to France, and 
became a member of the Assem- 
bly and of the Academy (1871). 
Expelled in 1886| he was per- 
mitted to return in 1889, having 
in 1886 handed over his ch&teau 
at Chantilly to the Institut de 
France. 8^ E. Daudet’s Le Due 
d Aumale (1898). 

Aune, an old Eur()pean cloth 
measure corresponding to the 
English ell, varying between 27 
and 54 in. It survives in Hwitzer- 
laiid, where the aune is 471 in. 

Aungervllle, Richard (1281- 
1345), called also Richard de 
Bury, from his birthplace. Bury 
St. Edmunds; tutor to the Prince 
uf Wales, afterwanls Eel ward in. ; 
became bishop of Durham (1333), 
lord high chancellor (1334), and 
treasurer (1337). Having acted as 
am^.ssador to France, Germany, 
Hainault, and to the Poi)e, he 

f ained a wide knowledge of 
IuroT)eaii literature, and oorre- 
sponacnl with Petrarch. He was 
an ardent Ijook collector, and 
founded a library in connection 
with Durham College, Oxford. 
Phifobihloii is his chief w'ork (1473); 
ed. by E. C. Thomas, 1902. 

AurHf^ any Htmnge .sensation 
which gives warning of the ai)* 
prciach of an epileptic or a hys- 
terical fit. It often rc‘-sembles a 
broath of cold air moving up the 
bfxiy to the head ; whence the 
name. 

Aural Diseases. See Ear. 
Aurant laces, a family of plants 
classed by Bindley in bis Rutale.s, 
or Hutal Alliance: mostly semi- 
tropicsd trees and shnibs, in num- 
Irer ninety-five, nearly all from 
India. The typical genus is Cit- 
rus, the species including orange, 
lemon, lime, citron, bael- fruit, 
wampee, and shaddock. 

Aurav, tn., dep. Morbihan, 
France, 3 m. from the sea (Bay of 
Morbihan), 11 m. w, of Vannes ; 
corn, butter, honey, cloth, cattle. 

* Le Pardon dHAuray^ gathers 
yearly thousands of Bretons 
round the Chapel of St. Anne. 
In 1364 the Anglo-Breton army 
defeated the French under Du- 
guesclin, who was taken prisoner. 
Pop. (1901) 6,485. 

Aurellanu, Petru, Roumanian 
statesman, Ixrm in 1833; entered 
public life (1876), in which be has 
taken a leading part ; prime min- 
ister (1896-7). Is also a notable 
economist. Chief work, Tara 
Nooitra (1876; new ed. 1888). 
In 1868 he founded the journal 
Econmia rurakt la Rmmiu 


Aurelianus. emperor of Rome 
from 270 to 276 A.n., was bom 
of humble parents, probably at 
Sirmiuiu, in Fanncnia, r. 212. 
Elected by the aimy to suc- 
ceed Claudius 11 ., he defeated 
the Goths and Vandals, who had 
crossed the, Danube, and lepelled 
a Gennan invasion of Italy. In 
the east he overcame (271)Z€nobia, 
queen of Palmyra, and brought 
her captive to Rome. Next he re- 
covered Gaul, Spaim and Britain 
from the usuri:er Tetricus. He 
fortified Rome with a new line 
of walls, and, abandoning Dacia, 
made the Danube the frontier of 
the empire. He \%aa murdered 
by his officers while picparing an 
expedition against Persia. 

Aurellan Wall, the wall which 
the Emperor Aurclian built round 
Rome in 271 A.D., though it was 
completed by Piobus in 280. It 
had a circuit of over 12 m., and 
was pierced by fourteen gates. 
It was built of concrete, with 
brick facing, and was 12 ft. thick. 
Its height vained according to the 
contour of the ground, but in 
t>ome places it was as much as 
60 ft. bi^h, and was provided, at 
regular inter\als of 45 ft. with 
massive square towers. A great 
part of it still exists in a more or 
Ii‘ss perfect state- r.g. near the 
Porta Appia. See J, H. Middle- 
ton’s Remains qf Ancient Jtcmr 
(1892); Burn’s Pome and the Cam- 
patfm (1870) ; Quarenghi’s Iv 
Mura di Roma (1880). 

Aurellan Way (Aurdia Via\ 
one of the principal anch'nt roaas 
of Italy, which, starting from 
Rome near the Jarneulan gate, ran 
northwards along the west coast, 
pas.sing through Centumcellae (Ci- 
vita Vecchia), Pisa, Genoa, to An- 
tipolis (Antibes) in Gallia. The 
part north of Pisa was c( nstructed 
by Augustus. 

Aurelius, Marcus (121-180 
A.D.), Stoic and Homan emperor, 
whose birth-name was M. Annins 
Verus, WM born at Rome. His, 
father’s sister, Faustina, married 
T. Antoninus Pius, the successor 
of Hadrian in the empire; and 
it was to AntoninUfi, ^that true 
unconscious humanist,’ that he 
owed his highest example in 
rectitude and the duties of 
Roverei)|nty. But the bent, of 
his mind towards Stnio prin- 
ciples seems to have been fos- 
tered most by Junius Husticus, 
to whom he o^*ed his reading 
of Epictetus. In 138 he was 
adopted by his unol^ the 
Emperor Antoninus, taking on 
himself the new name of Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus. Wrtb 
his deepening conversion to phi- 
losophy came also a growing 
Stoic abnegation of the pleas- 
ures of literature, although bis 
connection with men of letters 
never entirely ceased. He suc- 
ceeded to the throne in the year 
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The influence of the em- 
pei^s philosophy became apiW’ 
out iA the broader and more bene- 
floent interpretation of Roman 
law: the rights of slaves were 
extended even to a share in an 
intestate master’s property ; the 
'tutelary prmtor’ was create to 
saf^uara orphans; and humani- 
tarian foresight touched even the 
eiroas and the gladiatorial shows. 
In 16S the frontiers of Italy 
were menaced by northern Iwirba- 
rians. Aurelius flrat took the iield 
in person in 107, and the uncon- 
^nial business of war occupied 
him almost continuously until the 
year 175. In 173 the Marcomanni 
.were' overwhelmed in their pas- 
sage of the Danube. In the pre- 
vious year Aurelitjs had won the 
title of ‘ Germanicus ; in the suc- 
ceeding one he added to it that 
of ‘Sarmaticus.* Avidius Cassius, 
an able commander in the East, 
declared himself imperator in 175, 
but was murdered before the ar- 
rival of Aurelius. In Dw. 170 the 
emperor retunied to Rome, where 
he was accorded a triumph. But 
the Mareomannic troubles break- 
ing out afresh, ho left ^ain for 
the field in Aug. 178. The cam- 
paign was suc<;essful ; but Aure- 
lius died, either at Vienna or 
Sinnium, Mar, 17, 180. In the 
Piaxsa Colonna, on the Corso at 
Rome, stands a fine ancient 
monument (05 ft. high) to his 
memory. The emperor’s twelve 
lK>oks, or rather short chapters, 
fit iavrhvf form one of the 
famous lxK)ks of the world. They 
are the jottings of his lonely re- 
flections in the moments snatched 
from rest or action during his 
campaigns— A /MOTH/ (hr Qmdi\ AC 
Carnutum^ etc.^ The Thoughts 
iinite high nobility with eohiplete 
sincerity and tenderness. The 
premises of stoicism M. Aurelius 
accepts more faithfully than was 
geneml among his conteinimrarie^ 
and it is po.ssiblo t() trace in his 
ThtmghlH all its main doctrines — 
life according to nature, mastery 
of the inner self, God immanent 
in the casmoe, and the insignifi- 
cance of the individual. But the 
enduring qualities of the book are 
owing rather to its human feel- 
ing— its wistfulness, its courage, 
WM its call to duty. 

M* Aurelius wrote in Greek— 
^leaooepted philosophical speech 


ease. The wore not pub- 

till 16Ba when Xylander 
1 at ZUnoh the first edition, 

. . .. a MS. since lost. Some time 
previoualy (in 152(1) the Spanish 
ehphutsjt, Antonio de Guevara, 
had ^tten his Lilro de Marco 
a work basid on the em- 
gNTAr’s teaching; andfSir Thomas 
.North’s version of this, entitled 
Mf had a con- 

vogue in Englana. ^ But 
t|l0;nn4 or Aurelitia’a 
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own l)Ook into English was that 
of Meric Casaubon (1634); recent 
edition (IDUO) by W. H. I), nousstj. 
Jeremy Gollier (1702) published a 
version, not without some merits; 
but the two standard modern 
translations arc Long’s {2nd ed. 
1880) and G. H. Rendall’s (1808), 
both with introductions, and the 
latter with a very careful study 
of Stoicism. Walter Pater has 
introduced M. Aimdius into his 
romance of Marius the Epicurmu, 
and the book is valuable as an 
attempt to give the atmosphen^ of 
the time. St»e also Renan’s Mar- 
cus Aurelius ( Origim qf Chrisiia n- 
ity, bk. vii.), Eng. trans. (1888), and 

M. Arnold’s Essays in Criticism. 

Aureole, a radiance or lumi- 
nous cloud surrounding the b(Kly 
of Christ, the Virgin Mary, or the 
sain^ in racred art, emblematic of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
When merely a luminous circle 
surrounds the head, it is termed a 
nimbus; the ccunbination of lK)th 
is termed a glory. A symbol of 
Egyptian origin adopted by the 
ChrLstiana of the 5th century. 

Aures Mountains (the Mons 
Aurasius of Procope), a range in 
S. Algeria about 75 m. in length, 
overhanging the Sahara, and en- 
closing fertile valleys and plains. 
Its inhabitants, the Shawia, are 
Berlx^rs; thcjir customs lietray a 
Christian ancestry. The highest 
paks in the range are Shelia (7,000 
ft.) and Mahmel, which is nearly 
08 high. The moufflon is still 
huntiid. See Maaeju^ray’s Dc 
Aurasio Monte (1880); Fallot’s 
^ Etude sur les Monts Avrh^ (in 
Bull, Soc. Qeogr, Marseilles, 1880). 

Aureus (Lit. anrum, ‘gold’), 
the first and standard Konhan gold 
coin, issued tentatively aliout B.c?. 
217, and afterwards iiermanently 
by Julius Cffif^r and the Roman 
emperors, until Constantino sub- 
stituted for it the solidus - 100 
sesterces or 25 denarii. 

Aurich, tn., dist. Aurich, proy. 
Hanover, Prussia, 18 m. by rail 

N. E. of Emdcn, the capital of ,E. 
Friesland, having in the vicinity 
the Upstallslxiom, or ‘judgment 
tree* and ‘tree of assembly’ of 
the ancient Frisians. ^ Here an 
important horse fair is held in 
February. Pop. (1900) 6,013. 

Auricle, See Heart and Ear. 

Auricula. See Pbimulace^. 

Auriga (Lat, ‘the Charioteer’), 
an ancient constellation, situated 
lietween Persems and Taurus, the 
principal stars of which never 
set to the British Isles. (See Ca- 
PELLA.) There is little doubt of 
its Euphratean origin. About five 
degrees south-west of Cap<d)a are 
f and rf Aurig®, known to Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy as the ‘ Kids.* 
Their heliacal rising in October 
was supposed by the Romsns to 
portend stormy weather. Virgil 
mentions them (Mneid, ix. 6^) as 
ptuvialei Madh and Horace (Od, 


VII. V. G) as insana stdera. A white 
star of the secoiid magnitude,/^ Au- 
rigm, marking the right shoulder 
of the Charioteer, was discovered 
by Miss Maury, in 1889, to be a 
spectroscopic binary revolving in 
fmir days. Similar evidence of 
circulatory moticni was derived by 
IVifessor Vogel, inl9U2, from spec- 
trognvph.s of e Aurigie, a star vary- 
ing irregularly from 3*0 to 4*5 
magnitude. A temporary star, 
near X Aurigie, which rost^ to 4*4 
magnitude in l)eceml)erl891, gave 
a remarkable spijctrum of bright 
and dark lines, indicative of vio- 
lent disturliance. Nova AurigflB 
is still discernible with ixiwerful 
ti^lesooim It is situated in the 
M i Iky W ay. Thnxi cluHt(T.s, Mes- 
sier 37, and .38, are collected in 
the same neigh liourhood, the lost 
resembling in shape an oblique 
croas while Messier 37 is Admiral 
Smyth’s ‘ gold-dust ’ cluster. 

Aurigny, the French name of 
Alderney, used by Macaulay in 
his Armada. 

Auriilac, tn., cap. of dep. 
Cantal, France, on the s.w. slopes 
of Alt. Cantal, at alt. of 2,(M0 ft., 
270 in. H.w. of Paris. The churcli 
of 8t. Gdraud, partly 15th century, 
and an old ctustle, now normal 
school, ar(i cliicf buildings. 
Tlicre are some ])rinting, silver- 
smith, andco])p(‘r8mith industries. 
An abbey was founded bore in (KX). 
Birthplace of Potkj Sylvester ii. 
Pop. (tlH)l) 17,459. 

Aurispa, Giovanni (c. 

1459), Italian scholar who visited 
Constantinople to study Gnxik ; 
returned with a large collection of 
manuscripts of ancient Greek writ- 
ers, most (»f which he tran.slated. 

Aurlandsfjord. Hoonk- 
fjord. 

Aurochs (Lat. urus, ‘wild ox’), 
the German name for a tHmimon 
spocips of European wild ox still 
existing in Lithuania, wIksr^ it is 
strietly prriteetod by law. Set^ 
Bison. 

Aurora (Gr. Eos), goddeas of 
the dawn, daughter of Hyperion 
and Thia. Every morning she 
rose fnim her coiuih to announce 
the coming of the sun, in a chariot 
drawn by swift liorses. She loved 
several mortals, among others 
Cephalus, Orion, and Tithonus. 
Memnon was her son by Tithonus. 

Aurora, city, Kane co., Illinois, 
U.S.A., on the Fox R., 40 m. w. 
of Chicago. Pop. (1900)24,147. 

Aurora Borealis^ or North- 
ern Liohts, is a luminous metecir 
of great bemuty which “is seen in 
the northern sky, taking the form 
of streamers, arches, or patclu's, 
which vary in shade considerably, 
lining sometimes .smoky black or 
steel gray, and at others brilliant 
yellow, green, violet, or fiery red. 
As usually seen, the aurora oom- 
mences with the formation of an 
arch with its apex to the magnetic 
maridian, the arch Wing usually 
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better defined on the lower than on 
the upper side, irndomcath the 
arch the sky is apparently darker 
than the rest of the heavens, this 
fploomy portion Iwing known as 
* the dark segment stars are vis- 
ible through this part of the sky as 
well as through the aurora itself. 
Slender streamers of w«?ll-defined 
bright light extend up from the 
arch usually to a distanc^c* of from 
21) to 30 (legrees, towards the mag- 
iieti(5 zenith. In width they vary 
from half adegw'e to threedognies, 
and move a degree from one side 
to another. To the Shed-landers 
they are known as the merry - 
dancei’s. The arch is sometimes 
evenly illuminated, but is at times 
eonvolut(*d like a folded curtain. 
Sometimes the sky is entirely eov- 
eivd with brilliant coruscations 
sh(K)ting up from the horizon, 
converging in a (luivering blaze 
v>f feathery flame high in tlie sky, 
nearly in the direction shown by 
the south end of a magnetic dif)- 
ping-netHlle. I’his is known lus 
the eoixma. ^I’he anrh has liceii 
oljsi‘rved after formation to iriovtj 
slowly away from the direction 
of the b(ilt of greatest frt‘(|ii('ncy. 
Its apiiarent breadth diminish(‘s 
(m approiuiliing the coronal point, 
the sirtmmers making a more and 
more acute angle ^with tlio arch 
until they unite with it wlu're it 
meets the coronal ixiint. The arch 
is suptx)se<l to b(‘ like a sheet sus- 
pended nearly vertically, the rays 
and streamers Is'ing parallel, their 
apparent divergencci from the (‘or- 
onal point Ix^ing (lue to persis'c- 
live. Auroral displays are most 
fmiucmt and brilliant m ivlati vely 
high latitudes. In America, ac- 
cording to Professor Loomis, the 
zone of maximum frt‘quency is 
betwe(*n lat. 50’ and 00' N. ; but 
in Euhjpo and .Vsia the region of 
greatest frecpiency lies betwecui 
the parallels of 00' and 75 ’. The 
aumra is most nommon in an oval 
iK'lt whicli surrounds the pole, 
i^losely coinciding with the line 
of equal dip. The belt of great- 
est frequency Ix'gins close to the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean, fwin 
the North Caiie east to Point P»ar- 
ron\ thence stnith, passing through 
Hudson Bay in lat. 0(f\ then south 
of Greenland, and obliquely north 
again between the Fann- Is. and 
Iceland. In the zone of maximum 
frequency over eighty aimjras are 
seen annually. In America there 
are visible in a year, at lat. 40", 
ten auroras; at lat. 42’, twenty; 
at lat, 45^ forty; and at lat. fS)*, 
eighty. Betwjxt lat. 5(f and W 
they are visible almost every 
el<»r night. North and south of 
these latitudes the aurora is leas 
common. In tlm torrid zone it 
KS rarely observed, not more than 
SIX auroras in a century l^eing 
wen M far south as lat. 20". In 
I<on«m two aumras are seen an- 
miall^; in Edinburgh, four— din* 
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plays being much more frequent* 
latitude for latitude, in America 
than in Europe. Auroras are at 
times seen simultaneously over 
large tracts of the world, fn)m 
Russia to California, and from 
Jamaica to Labrador, such a di.s- 
play being that of October 1870. 
Pi-ofessor Loomis is of opinion 
that a display of aurora in the 
vicinity of the north magnetic pole 
is regularly attended by a simul- 
tAn(H)us display round the soutli 
magnetic pole. Messrs. De la Rue 
and Muller have established the 
c‘onnection between the colour of 
electrical discharges and the po- 
tential, from which the height of 
the aurora may be approximately 
determined. Using a battery of 
11,000 cells, they find that the 
(H»lour of the discharge wdth the 
same iK)tential varieii greatly with 
the tenuity of the gas or air. At a 
pi‘es8uie corresixinding to 1 1*6 m. 
tlic discharge is of a full iTd colour; 
at a pressure corresponding to a 
height 12*4 m. the discharge 
assumes the carmine tint so fi*c- 
(pientlj^ observed ; at a pressure 
corresponding to ilO‘9 m. the dis- 
charg!^ becomes salmon-colourerl, 
which at a lieight of 134 m. becomes 
of a paler hue, changing as pressure 
is lowered to a pale milky whit«*. 
Tht? rt)seate ana the salmon-col- 
oured tints are always close to 
the positive source of the electric 
curnmt. At the magiuitic ter- 
minal in air^ the diseharp is 
always of a violet hue, and this 
colour in the aurora is due to the 
pi'oximity of the negative source. 
From those I'esearehos the authors 
concluded that the aurora may ap- 
pear at altitudes os low as a few 
thoiLsand feet, or as high as 80 or 
100 rn. (S<H^ Proe, Roy. Soc., yol. 
XXX. p. 382.) From observations 
taken in the Arctic regions during 
the long polar nights, it has been 
found tnat the aurora is more fre- 
uent in the nocturnal than in the 
iurnal hours, but in middle lati- 
tudes the maximum is reached 
earlier in the evening. The annual 
pi?riod is w'ell raarkw, there being 
tw<) maxima and two minima, 
which vary slightly in different lo- 
calities. Auroras are of frequent 
(Kicurrenco in October and April, 
and rare in December and J une. 
From observations mode in Lon- 
don for 18S) years, in Edinburgh 
for 81 years, and in the north- 
(*ast of Scotland for 122 years, it is 
found that the primary maximum 
occurs in October at all .three 
platHw. The time of the second- 
ary maximum, on the other hand, 
does not coincide in the three 
localities, but occurs in the north- 
east of Scotland in February, ip 
Edin>)urgh in March, while in 
London and Paris the spring max- 
imum is retarded until April. 
In Sweden the maximum occurs 
in March, while in the Polar 
region^ January is the time of 
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greatest auroral activity, 'fhe 
following table shows the monthly 
percentage frequency of auroras 
for three places in the British 
Isles where observations have 
been taken for a long period. Tlie 
returns from the north-east of 
Scotland are from Culloden, Alier- 
deen, and Gordon Castle. 
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Edinburgh, i 
81 Years. , 

ll 

li 

ll 

■ S 

Jan 

. . 10-9 

10 0 

8*6 

9*8 

Feb 

.. 127 

12 3 

10-6 

118 

Mar 

.. 120 

13-9 

10*2 

12'() 

Apr 

7*1 

90 

107 

8 *9 

May 

. . 2*2 

3-6 

4-0 

3*3 

June 

0‘0 

o:i 

11 

0-5 

July 

0-4 

1*8 

1*9 

1-4 

Aug 

4*4 

(1*4 

6 0 

,V.6 

Sept 

. . 12*9 

12-3 

14-5 

13 2 

1 Oct 

. . 15*8 

13-9 

169 

i;vr> 

Nov.. .. 

. . 12-0 

117 

9*6 

11*1 

Pec 

9-6 

4-8 

6*4 

60 


The rlimiiiishrcl frequency of 
auroral displays from Octobtn* to 
December is well marked at all 
the stations, as is the effect of the 
longer night in the south at the 
time of tlie summer solstice- the 
percentage frequency for May, 
June, and July rising from 2*6 m 
the north-east of Scotland to 5’7 
in Edinburgh, 7*0 in London, and 
to 15 per cent, in Paris. (8ee 
Mossmnn on the ‘Aurora Borealis 
in London from 1707 to 1895,’ in 
Jniir. Scot. M(t. Soc.^ vol, xi. p. 69.) 

The generally received theory 
is that the aurora is due to the 
ascent of positive electricity from 
the intertropical water surfaces, 
wliich flows towards the poles, 
wafted by the higher aerial cur; 
rents. In the region of the poles 
it descends towards the earth, 
and comes in contact, in a highly- 
rarefied atmo.sphcre, with the ter- 
restrial negative electricity, which 
results in luminous discharges of 
great brilliancy. Intimate rela- 
tions exist between sun spots, 
magnetic storms, and auroras, the 
appearance of a large spot on the 
solar disc lieing almost invariably 
accompanied by a magnetic storm 
in all parts of the globe. During 
magnetic storms auroral displays 
usually take place, but not all au- 
roras are coincident with maniette 
disturbances. The principal feat- 
ure of the spectrum of the aurora 
is a yellow line close to the sodiuni 
line, similar to the air line seen in 
the spectrum of sunlight when the 
sun is close to the horizon. 

The Aurora Australis, which 
is the name applied to auroral dis- 
plays seen in the southern hemi- 
sphere, differs in no striking fut- 
ure from the Northern Lights. See 
text-books of meteorology, awl 
The P6ta/r Aurora^ by M. Angot 
(Inter, Scientific Series, 1896). 
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Aurungabadf tn. in the state of 
Haidaral^ (Deccan), India, 67 m. 

K. iL of Ahmednagar. Contains 
the ruins of a palace built by 
Aurungzebe, and the mausoleum 
of a favourite daughter. There 
are oaves, partly Buddhist, 1 m. 
w. of the town. 

Aurungsebe, Mohammbd 
Mvhi ed-Din Auruxozeb Alam- 
aiR (1618-1707), ascended the 
throne of Delhi in 1658, when he 
put to death his two brother^ 
Dm and Murad Baksh, drove his 
third brother, Shuja, into exile, 
and imprisoned his father, the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, for the rest 
of his life. Once firmly seated on 
the throne, Aurungzebes under 
the cloak of piety, as a strict 
Mohammedan, ^ persecute the 
Hindus, and alieiiat^ his nun- 
Moslem subjects. His reign has 
been regarded .os the most brilliant 
period of the Mogul domination ; 
but the animosity aroused by his 
persecutions, and the successful 
raids of Sevaii, the Mahratta 
chief, sapped the foundations of 
the empire. Nevertheless he sub- 
dued Bijapur and Golconda. Sw 
Dryden’s Aiirunozebe (1876); S. 

L. r(x>le’s Auraivazib (18113). 

, Auscultation, in medical prac- 
tice listening to the sounds (es- 
pecially respiratory and cardiac) 
of the Ixxly, with a view to diag- 
nosis. It was introduced regularly 
into practice by LaSnneo in 1816. 

Ausglelcb^ or compromise be- 
tween Austria and Hungary, i.s 
the name of the agreement which 
regulate.^ and governs the finan- 
cial relations rxjtween the two. 
It determines the contribution of 
each to the common expenditure 
of the empire, the quota of the 
national debt which falls to each, 
and the fiscal and commercial 
relations lietweeii them. It wius 
first concluded in 1867 for a 
period of ten years, and was after- 
wards renewed in 1878, 1887, and 
1902. 


Ausofilus, called Dbcimuh 
Magnus, one of the latest Latin 
poets; bom after 300 a.T)., and 
died mter 388 a.d. He was bom 
at Bordeaux, where be practised 
at the bar until he reached the 
age of thirty, when he became a 
t^hor of rhetoric, and was tutor 
to Gratian, son of Valenti iiian. 
From the latter he received the 
title of count and the qusestur- 
ship, and after his death Gratian 
made him prefect of Latium, 
Li^a, and Gaul, and finally consul 
m 379 A*i>. A number of his works 
survive, of which the Mo9eU(L, on 
the river of that nam& is the most 
interesting. Eds. : Text— Peiper 
(1886), Scheiibl (1883); the MoieUa 
only, with notes and Fr. trans. 
Dela Ville de Mirmont (1889). 

Attspex, SeeAuouB. 

. Aussee* tn. and summer resort 
m N.W. of Styria, Austria, beauti- 
folly sitniatea on the Trann ; has 


saline waters, a hydropathic, and 
salt worki Pop. (1^)1,566. 

Ausslg. tn., Bohemia, Austria, 
on the Elbe, 66 m. by rail n. by 
W. of Prague ; dress stuffy ohemi- 
oals, glass, machinery, oi]& There 
are krge lignite mines in the vi- 
cinity. Aussig is the birthplace 
of the painter Raphael Alcugs. 
Pop. (1900)37,265. 

Austen, Charleb.Tohn, British 
rear-admiral (1779-1852), brother 
of the two following, was mresent 
at the capture of tlie KomeeU 
Tribime, and Ville de LorierU. 
In the Kndym/Um he assisted in 
the capture of t he A%t>i o. In 181 6 
he was wrecked in the Phopnix. 
Between 1826 and 1828 he com- 
manded the Aurora in the W. 
Indies, sunprcHsiiig the slave 
trade. In the Bellcrophon he took 

y art in the bombardment of St. 

ean d’Acre (1840). PromotcKi 
rear-admiral in 1814. 

Austen, Sir Francis William 
(1774-I8t)5), British admiral of the 
flwt, in the Petrel captured the 
Ligurienne and drove ashore two 
other vessels in 1800, and after- 
wards .served in the Egyptian op- 
erations of 1801. He commands 
tlie Oanopua at the battle of San 
Domingo in 1806. In the Ameri- 
can war, while commanding the 
Elephant in the Baltic, he cap- 
ture the pri vatecr Swordjish. l! o 
was made admiral (1848), and ad- 
miral of the fleet (1863). lie 
was brother of Jane Austen, the 
novelist. 



Jane Austen, 


. Austen, Jane (1775-1817), Eng- 
lish novelist, was bom at Steven- 
ton in Hampshire. The Austens 
remained at Steventon until 1801, 
when Jane was twenty-fi ve. J ane 
acted as housekeeper for the 
family. Her favourite reading 
was in Richardson, Cowper, The 
Spectator, and Orabbe. Her first 
serious literary exorcise began 
when she was about seventeen. 


It took the form of a story in 
letters, caUed Elinor and Mari- 
anne, This, when finished, she 
put away for a while. Her next 
effort was a story, to wtiich she 
gave tlie title IfHrst Ihipressiims ; 
but m(H>ting, it is . conjectured, 
the obrjiso ’pride and prejudice* 
in Fanny Burney’s Ceviluiy nhe 
ill ton'd it to that. Th<‘ novel was 
finished in 1797, having taken ten 
montlis: was offered to Cadell, and 
rejcctea. Elinor and Marianne 
was then taken in hand again, re- 
written, and renamed Svnsr and 
Sensibilitu. This was again put 
away, ana Northanm r Abbey (u.su- 
ally pronounced Northhanger) was 
bf'gun, in 1798. The, new work 
was a departure, being at first 
frankly a travi'sty of the school of 
Mrs. Jbiflcliffe, Mysteries of 
(Jdolpho was in every one’s handis 
and also of a certain ty|x^ of senti- 
mental love story tlien prevalent ; 
but as the story pnxM'wled the 
human intori'st dcHqx'ned, and 
fortunately (4lH>wefl out the origi- 
nal ironical ])urix)se. Northuvyer 
Abbey was sold to a Bath Ixjok- 
seller for £10 in 1803, but W'as not 
pulilislied. Thus ended tlie first 
pericxl of Miss Austen’s literary 
(•areer. The family lived at Bath 
from 1801 till 18iri5, when Mr, 
Austen died ; tliey tlien moved to 
Southampton until IHOi), and then 
to Chaw ton, near Alton. During 
this iieriixl Miss Austen seems to 
havn written only thi' fragment 
known as The Watsons : hut at 
ChawOui the setiond writing pts 
riod of her life lx»gau. Her first 
care was to revise Sense and Sen- 
sibility and Pride and Vrejmliee 
(which wore ymblished, anony- 
mously, in 1811 and 1813 resixie- 
tively), and to get Ixwk Nrrrtha ti- 
ger Abbey fi’om its purchasi'r, 
and to Tt'vise that. She also 
wrote thrive new novels 
Jield Park, yiublished in 1814; 
Emma, 1816 ; rndPersmsion, pub- 
lished iX)sthimi 0 U 8 ly, with North- 
anger Abbey, in 1818, with a mem- 
oir prefixed, and the author’s 
name for the fii*st time on a title- 
page. Thesij six stories, with a 
shorter tale in letters, called 
Lady Susan, and the fragment al- 
r(?ady referred to, constitute Jane 
Austen’s entire contribution to 
Englisli 1 i terat ure. M acaulay said 
that in the minute delineation of 
shades of character she came 
nigh Shakesyx'are ; and Tenny- 
son made a similar criticism. 
Scott said. ‘That young lady had 
a talent for describing the in- 
volvements, and feelings, and 
characters of ordinary life which 
is to me the most wonderful 1 
ever met with ;* and he referred 
to her possession of ‘the exqui- 
site touch which renders ordinary 
commonplace^ things and charac- 
t(»r8 interesting.' These enco- 
miums omit reference to Miss 
Austen’s humour, which lends to 


m 


her HtorieH a Hubacid flavour for 
whicbt by many readera, they 
ar0 as mueh valued aa for their, 
analysia of the tender pasaion and' 
emotion. Of all Jane Austen'a 
noveK the earliest, Pride and 
Pr^udice, is at once the most 
popular and the Iwst. It has not 
the maturity of which vim 

with it forfirst place ; but in steadi- 
ness of proKress, in directness of 
purpose, in intensity of interest 
and quiet mischief, it excels. 
Jane Austen was buried in Win- 
chester Cathedral. Go<xi editions 
of her works were published in 
1806 (ed. by Austin Dobiin), 189^ 
18^, and 1902. In addition to the 
memoir by Austen Leigh (2nd ed. 
18711. and the Lelterst ed. by Lord 
Brabourne (1884), there are mono- 
graphs by Qoldwin Smith (1800), 
Mrs. Ch. Malden (1^)), Sarah 
TVtler (1880), Walter Kerries Pol- 
lock J1900), Constance Hill (1900), 
H. C. Be^hing (19tW); and 
Ho weirs Heroines of Fiction ( 1902). 

Auster, called Notus by the 
Greeks the south or rather south- 
west wind, which was usually wet. 
but at certain seasons dry ana 
unhealthy ; the mcxlern Italian 
sirocco. 

Austcriitz, tn.. Moravia, Aus- 
tria, 13 ni. by rail r.b. of Briinn; 
the scene of the great battle in 
, which Nafjoleon defeated the 
Austrians and Russians on Doc. 
2, 1^ and concluded the ar- 
mistice of Austerlitjs on Dec. 6. 
Pop. (1J)00) 3,145. 

Austin, city, Texas, IT.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Travis co. and cap. 
of the state, on the B. hk. of the 
Colorado R. The capitol is one 
of the flnest state buildings in the 
country. It was built at a cost 
of over three million dollars, in 
exchange for three million acres 
of state land. Austin is the seat 
of the state university. Pop. 
(1900) 22,258. 

Austin, Alfred (1835), poet 
laureate of Knglaiid, was horn at 
Headtngley. near li^s, and was 
called to tiio l)ar in 1857. On 
the death of his father (1861) he 
abandoned law for journalism 
and literature. His first publi- 
cation was Pandolph: a Tale of 
Polish ifrief^ (1^), followed by 
the much-oriticised volume, The 
Semon: a Satire (1861), and its 
sequel, entitled My Satire and its 
Censors, in the same year. Since 
that date he has written—in addi- 
tion to several novels— numerous 
volumes of verse, including The 
Human Tragedy (1862; new ed. 
1889), 4S!rfvcmarofa(1881), Soliloquies 
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mann, andotherPoems(l9&l\ Songs 
^iSVi( 7 ^nd (new ed. 1900). Among 


his prose works are 
that I Love (1804), 
CarC ‘ 


1 Ti^Oas 
In reroni 


Oarden 
iea*s 


he has oontributod to the Conser- 
vative presa notably the Standard 
newspaper (which he represented 
at Rome, and as ^rrospondent 
during the FranGc»-German war), 
the Quarterly Review^^ and the 
Nationat Review, of which he was 
for a time editor. In 1896 he 
was appointed poet laureate, in 
succession to Tennyson. A col- 
lected edition of his Poeim ap- 
pear^ in 6 vols. (1892). 



Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. 

(Phofo hjf miM rr0,) 


Austin, Charles (1799 1874), 
English lawyer, younger brother 
of John (r/.v.), was called to the 
bar (1^) and made q.o. (1841). 
His career as a imrliamentary 
lawyer was unprec^ented. His 
income during the year of the 
railway mania w’as estimated at 
fromi40,000 to £100,00a A bril- 
liant conversationist, he exerted 
great influence over a brilliant 
gwjup, which included Macaulay, 
Romilly, and Cockbum, at Cam- 
bridge. See Fortnightly Review, 
March 1895. 

Austin, Horatio Thomas 
(1801-65J, English explorer, ac- 
(ximpanied Parry in nia second 
expraition in search of a north- 
wmt passage. In 1850 he re- 
ceived command of four vessels 
dispatched in search of Franklin, 
when he explored from 800 to 900 
miles of hitherto unknown coast. 
On his return he was made a vioe- 
admiral. 

Austin, John (1790-1859), the 
friend of Jeremy Bentham and 
John Stuart Mill was the founder 
of the modem English school of 
analytical jurisprudence. He was 
appointed professor of jurispru- 
denoe (1826) in the newly-founded 
University of London, but in 
1832 resigned his chair. ^He 
served on two royal commisstons 
— one for the reform of the 
orimina\ law (in 18^, the other 
to examine^e condition of Malta ' 
(in 1886). The latter may be re* 


garded as his one practical suc- 
cesB. Bntjme real work of his 
life was |fl|r,eummary of his lec- 
tures on lorisprudeno^ the first 
part of which was puolisbed in 
1832, and re-edited by his widow 
in 1861. Additions subsequently 
appeared, under the editorship m 
Austin's son-in-law, Mr. Robert 
Campbell; and the whole work 
now contains three parts— 
Province of Jurispruaence Deter^ 
vuneds The Analysis of Pervading 
Notions, and The Arrangement 
Law according to Us Sources and 
Mrdfs. The first part expounds 
his much-debated philosophy of 
law, founded mainly pn Hobbes 
and Locke, and reminiscent of 
Bentham, but without the depth 
of the older philosophers or the 
fecundity of the later. ^'Essentially 
a Tory and a soldier, Austin bases 
the whole authority of law 


physical force expressed in 
nito orders. His language is pro- 
fuse and involved, but his iaeas 
are simple, and therefore accept- 
able to ordinary minds, provided 
only that they can get through the 


shell of the language. The second 
part of the work is admiraUe and 
original, showing great acuteness 
and power of expi'ession. The 
third part, despite certain obvious 
mistakes, is likewise suggestive 
and original. In a word, Austin 
was a jurist .pure and simple, 
neither a politician nor a philoso- 
pher. His liberalism was an ac- 
cident, and disappeared before 
the wild French revolution of 
1849. His work was for at least 
two generations a standard text- 
>x)ok in the English universities, 
and still retains great traditional 
influence. See Sarah Austin’s pre- 
face to The Province qf Jurisi 
dence (1861 ) ; .T. S. Mill’s Auti 
raphy (187^4). 

Austin, Jonathan Lokino 
(1748-1^), bom at ^ton, 
sachusetts. Entering the revolu- 
tionary amiy in 1775, he became 
secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board oi War. After the British 
surrender at Saratoga he was sent 
to France (1777). as diplomatic 
agent of the United Stat^ and 
afterwards to England on A secret 
service mission, in 1789 he again 
visited Europe, to secure loans for 
the state of Massachusetts. 

Austin, Stephen FuLuutUTflO- 
1836), the founder ^ Tex^ 
bom in Virginia. He founds thje 
city of Austin in 1821; and feW bis 
efforts to obtain the reoogniiioubf 
Texas as a separate staft he ww 
imprisoned for four months in 
Mexiooin1834. Inl835h6i^n$^^ 
General Houston in expeUfntr the 
Mexicans from Texas. 

Austin FrIarSf a monsetery of 
Aiurustinians, on the north mde 
Sf Broad Street, London. (ounM 
1 ^ the d Herefoid in 18 ®. 
ts now occupied b)t s. 
lUfoh, ^ 
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Australia 


jjSUiiralaibi 

Australasia ('Southern Asia'), 
iNypular term, sometimes used to 
ODmjpmend the Malay Arohi* 
Vmmk tlmPhilippiDe& Australia, 
saa ml^the islands of the Paci« 
fie; at others confined to the 
British jpossessions of Australia, 
I'asniania, and Nevr Zealand, to 
which New Guinea and Fiji are 
sometimes added As a geograph- 
ical term it is best applied to the 
greater Australian region, which 
includes the islands of Australia, 
uia, New Guinea, the 
fok, Solomon, and New 
Jlebrid^ archipelagoes, New 
Caledonia, and New Zeal^d. If 
all this region were above the sea- 
level, it would form a continent as 
) as N. America. 


the B. by the Pacific. The coaat- 
bne IS nearly 12,000 m. in length. 

CoiVl(PiWfirfiwi.T-The western half 
of the continent is a table-laiwl 
with a mean elevation of lie- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 ft., culmi- 
nating in heights which rise from 
2,000 to over 3,000 ft, jbho highest 
being Mt Bnice (3,800 ft ). In 
the S.W. are the Stirling Mta. 
(^600 ft.). The western escarp- 
ment rises above a narrow coastal 
plain, and is known under vaii- 
ous names— Darling Range. 
The central lowlands lie to the e. 
of the western table-lands. Few 
nvera cross these to the sea, ex- 
cept the Flinders in the N., and 
the Darling -Murray system in 
the 8. Most of the rivers flow 


ton, in N. Queensland ; 8. of the 
capo, with Mt. Lindsay (5,7(X) ft.) 
and Mt. Seaview (0,000 ft.); and 
Ix'yond the 8., comprising the Blue 
Mis., Australian Alps, Dividing 
Ranjw, and Tasmanian Alps— 
Mt. Townsend (7,X)0 ft.), in the 
Kosciusko mass, being the culmi- 
nating TX)int, and also the high- 
est p(*ak in the c<>ntinent. The 
Tasmanian plateau averages from 
3,(KJ() to 4,(XK) ft., and rises to 
5,100 ft. in Ben Tiomond, and 
5,070 ft. in Cradle Mt. 

, Hydrouraphy. - Short torrential 
rivers rush down the steep slopes 
of the eastern highlands and cross 
the flat eastern plain, where they 
Ix^eonift navigable. They are liable 
to sudden AockIs, the Biisbane R. 



AttstraUa is the name applied, 


, !,..to the third largest known 

island of the globe, which lies 
~ iwceu 1(^38' and 39^ Ill's, and 
f & and 15^ 16' m. It properly 
des the islands of Tasmania 
Guinea, which are phys- 
r^continuations of it. Area; 
, 2;946^fi91; Commonwealth, 
^ ; C^tinent, 3,2^000 sq. 

nmonw^th (1901), 
S8. jrrom«Steep Point, in 
, to Cape Byron, in the B., 
itanoe of 2.500 m.; and hem 
york> it\ the K„ to Wilson 
— in the 8.^ nearly 
}TBiL Anttolia is bounded on 
f the Timor and Arafura 
sanaTorresStr., on the w« and 
A bp the Indian Ocean, and on 


only after rain, and even then 
either fe<^ vast shallow salt 
lakes or disappear in the desert. 
The largest of these rivers are 
the Diamentina and Baicoo or 
Cooper’s Creek, from the eastern 
highlands, and the Finka fn)m 
the Macdonnell plateau, flowing 
into Lake Eyre. This lake consists 
of two parts, a larger N. sheet 
of water and a smaller 8. one, 
both nearly 40 ft. below sea- 
lovel. Lakes From«v Torrens, 
and Gairdner. similarly, are huge 
depressions fllled with salt water 
after rains. The eastern highlands 
form undulating grwy downs in 
the w«, gradually rising E. Three 
sections may be distinguished in 
them; the N., with Mt. Bartlo 
Frere (5^440 ft.), near Gape Graf- 


having licsm known to rise 80 ft. 
The longest rivers flow to the 
Indian Ocean, the chi(*f lieing the 
Darhng-Murray, fnim the gentler 
w. sloix3 of the eastern^highlands. 
The Murray is navigable to ^ the 
foot of the highlands for ^ht 
months in the year, and the Dar- 
ling for 500 m. after the rains. 
The N. rivers— e.g. the Roper, 
FliTi(b;r8, and Victoria— also now 
in regions of a similar character, 
and ai'e navigable some distance 
from the coast. The Fitzroy and 
Ashburton traverse much drier 
regions with summer rains, while 
the Murchison and Swan flow W,, 
where winter rains prevail 
Cltmate,--T\ie tropic of Capri- 
corn crosses Australia midway 
between N. and s., and the tern- 
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peraturo is never low except on 
the mountains of the 8. Ex- 
tremes of heat and drought, but 
not of cold and snow, aro the 
climatic defects. Tlie mean an- 
nual temi)erature varies from 85^ 
F. in the N. to (Kf f. in the 8. 
In winter tlie tempcTature falls 
steadily from n. to s., and in 
summer the hottest region lies 
in the interior N. of the twpic, 
and differs little on the N. and 8. 
coasts. In January the average is 
84 T F. at Palmerston, on the N. 
coast; 85*4° F. at Alice Springs, 
in the centre (2,100 ft above the 
sea) ; and 797'' F. at Port Augusta, 
on the 8. coast In the interior 
the range of tompt^rature is con- 


the E. coast in summer, and at the 
same time the interior, N. of aline 
between Cape Howe and N.W. 
Cape, has a scanty rainfall. In 
Tasmania rain falls at all seasons, 
hut is most abundant in winter. 

Veactaiion, ~~ Mangioves and 
ptvndiinus predominate in the N. 
wot iunghvs, eucalyptus (.W-400 
ft) flourish in the eastern forest 
region, and tree ferns form part 
of the undergrowth in the Aus- 
tralian Alps. Jarrah, karri, and 
other valuable timbc»r trees flour- 
ish in S.W. Australia. The 
down^s subject to occasional de- 
structive droughts, lie w. of the 
eastern escarpment In the in- 
terior arc found dwarf eucalyptus, 


the more familiar pi^nR, ducks, 

f oeso, and innumerable sea birds, 
iung- breathing flsh {C(tratodm\ 
fresh -water herring (Diplomys- 
tu8\ tailless amphibia, whistling 
spiders, tank -making crayfish, 
and worms as long as a man. are 
peculiar to the continent 
Economic Productions. “ The 
natural wealth of Australia is 
its grassy downs, its vast forests 
of the N., E., and 8.W., and its 
rich mineral debits, especially 
of gold. The downs give pas- 
ture to millions of sheep, whose 
wcx)l and flesh are exjxirted. 
Cattle and horses aro kept in 
the moister regions, ana, by 
tramping down the loose, easily- 



siderable (3(f f. ). The sub-tropical 
high-pressure band which girdles 
the southern hemisphere onuses 
Australia its centre being near the 
tropic in winter, and near the N. 
coast in summer. The s.B. trade 
winds prevail at most seivsons over 
the greater part of the continent. 
In winter V-shaiJcd low-pressure 
systems reach the s. shores; in 
summer the N.w. monsoon blows 
over the N. ones. In spring, 
summer, and autumn only the 
N. margins of the s. storm sys- 
tems reach S. Australia, drawing 
hot, dry winds from the interior 
in front of the centre ; but after 
the centre has passed, strong, 
cool s. winds ('southerly bursters^) 
bf|ng relief. Most ram falls on 


acacias, and iKircupine gross (spin- 
ifex scrub), 

Aniwiaffl.— Australia hiw a fauna 
remarkable for its primitive mam- 
mals, and the alistnice of all higher 
forma, except sixxjies of rodents 
and bats, and the dingo or wild 
dog, mast probably introduced by 
man, but now almost extermi- 
nated. The Tasmanian devil 
(confined to that island), the 
pouched kangaroos, opossums, 
womliats, bandicoot^ the egg- 
laying duck -mole (Ornithorhyn- 
chusi and echidna are among the 
distinctive mammals. Birds are 
numerous, and among them are 
running emus and cassowaries, 
laughing kingfishers, black swans, 
lyre birds, bower biids, as well as 


blown soil, prepare the gniund 
for sheep. Dairy-farming is im- 
portant in the S.E., and much of 
the produce is exported. Wheat 
is the cereal of the 8., and maise 
of the N. Grapes, figs, oranges, 
etc,, grow in the s. ; and sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, rice) and , arrow- 
root, together with all kinds, of 
semi-tropical and British fruits, 
are cultivated in Queensland. 
Irrigation has enormously raised 
the economic value of tne con- 
tinent. Gold is found in most 
parts, especially in the eastern 
highlands and the westom pla- 
teau. Diamonds occur in the E. 
and s. Silver is mined in the 
eastern highlands and in Stanley 
Range (Broken Hill), oopper in the 
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Torke Peninsula, while tin is 
well distributed. Coal is found on 
the fi. coast, especially round the 
Hunter R., and at Irrawarra in 
New South Wales, and round the 
Collie in W. Australia. Sydney, 
capital of New South Wales, is a 
hrst-olaas naval station ; and the 
Commonwealth has a naval force 
of seven cruisers, four sloops, and 
a Naval Reserve of over 700 men. 

History. —The n. and w. ccjasts 
were discovered by the Dutch in 
the first half of the 17th century. 
In 1770 Captain Cook first ex- 
plored the B. coast, and by the 
heginningf of the 19th century 
the general outlines of the whole 
coast were known. The Ikanlr^ 
with Darwin as naturalist, sur- 
veyed much of the w. co:ust in 
1837-43; and Raithsrmke^ with 
Huxley, the Great Banner R<‘cf 
and E. coast in 184<>-rj0. In 1788, 
Botany Bay, so called by Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Selander, 
was settled by 1,030 persons, most 
of whom were convicts ; but tlu^ 
Blue Mts. proved an insurmount- 
able barrier to penetration t)f the 
interior till 1813. During the 
next quarter of a century the 
exploration of the Darling-Mur- 
ray system and Victoria was 
made by Hamilton-Hume,, Sturt, 
and Mitchell. Port Phillip was 
founded in 1835, S, Australia in 
im, but Perth in 1829. The inte- 
rior was explored by Eyre, who 
discovertid Lakes Torrens and 
Eyre. In 1840-1 he traversed the 
barren s. coast for 1,200 m. to the 
Swan R. settlement. Sturt, in 
1844-5, penetrated from the Dar- 
liftg almost to the hejirt of the (hjh- 
tinent. Leichhardt first reaf:hed 
the N. coast overland in 1844. 
The ill-fated Burke and Wills 
expe/lition crossed from the s. to 
the Gulf of Cartxmtaria in 18G1. 
In 1862 Stuart succeeded in cross- 
ing the continent farther w., and 
in 1872 the overland telegraph 
line was laid akmg his route. 
Warburton and GiUss crossed the 
W. plateau from E. to w., and 
Forrest from w. to E.^ by different 
routes, in the ’.seventies. 

In 1836 the pt^pulation of Aus- 
tralia was about 80,000, of whom 
the majority lived in New South 
Wales and Tasmania. In 1850 it 
was about 400,000 ; but by 1861, 
owing to the discovery of gold 
in victoria and New South 
Wales, the population had nearly 
treblea. In the ’fifties respon- 
sible government was granted to 
all the colonies, except W. Aus- 
tralia, which had then very few 
settlers. Victoria was separated 
from New South Wales in 1851, 
and reived responsible govern- 
ment in 1856, the year after the 
mother eolony, and the year be- 
fore S. Australia and Tasmania. 
Tasmania, previously known as 
Van Diemen’s Land, and for 
twenty-two years a dependency 


of New South Wale& became in- flveintbecaeeof anyof theoriginal 
dependent in 1^. Owing to the states. The first liouse of Repre- 
of 89 I 01 the p(>pulation sentatives had 75 members (New 
of W. Australia was 80 iiicn?ased South Wales, 26; Victoria, 23; 

that responsible government was Queensland, 9; Si Australia, 7; 

grant^ in 18^. On Jan. 1, 1901, w. Australia 6 : Tasmania, 5 ). 

the SIX colonies were proclaimed The Federal Parliament controls 

a British colonial federation of defence, finance, banking, com- 
six states, under the title of ‘ The merco, communications, census, 
CommonwealtiKjf Australia.’ The maniage, emigration, currency, 
legislature consists of the (5n)wn weights and measures, and con- 



(represented by a governor-gen- ciliation in labour disputes. The 
eral), a Senate of 36 members (six state parliaments retain all rights 
elected by each of the six original not delegated to the Federal Par- 
states for six years, half retiring liament. The executive consists 
every three years), and a House of of the governor -general, repro- 
Representatives numbering more senting the crown, and an execu- 
than twice the Senate, and elected tive council of seven ministers of 
eve^ three years. Theraembersof state. The capital of the new 
the House of Representatives sent Commonwealth is Dalgety, a 
from each state are proportional to township 296 miles s. of Sydney, 
its population, but not less than on the Snowy River. 





. , XuHralim The nativS 

hU 9 e of Australia (aboriffines) 
is rapidly dying out, Etnnog- 
raphen differ as to its origin, 
inany holding that the numer* 
ous trib^ scattered over Aus- 
tialia were not originally of 
common descent Sir Q. Grey, 
however, believed that notwith- 
standing apparent differences be- 
tween trib^ their common origin 
and fundamental uni^ must be 
admitted {vide Sir G. Grey’s Two 
inanitions of Discovery in N, W, 
atia W* Australia, iftl). The 
theory that they are of exclusive 
Papuan descent is untenable, as 
they are widely separated from 
the Papuans of Now Guinea by 
their silky hair, full beards, and 
oontraated features, no less than 
by their ignorance of the bow and 
fimw, the chief weapon of most 
of the Papuan tribes. But a 
fundamental connection with the 
negro stock, whether Oceanic or 
Amcan, is shown in the dark 
colour, shape of the skull (highly 
dolichocepnalic, or long-headed), 
and i^veral other physical cliar- 
acteristios. The Australian abo- 
rigine is about the same height as 
the average European, but is in- 
ferior in muscular development. 
In complexion, different tril)es 
vary from light coffee colour to 
coal black. Their mental facul- 
ties are low, but they have a keen 
sense of the ridiculous and a ^reat 
talent for mimicry. Although the 
native, idioms often differ greatly 
in their vocabulary, the phonetic 
system, the grammatical struc- 
ture and the universal absence of 
radicals for numerals beyond two 
or three, point to a common origin. 
The natives cultivate no sort of 
food crop, and have no domasti- 
cated animals except the * dingo,’ 
or native dog, and have no per- 
manent dwellings but mere hovels 
of boughs or for temporary 
shelter. ,In tneir primitive state 
the aborigines, male ahd female, 
are found entirely naked, or with 
a tussock of grass, resembling a 
Scottish sporran, suspended over 
the loir^s. In .cold weather they 
aometiihes wear a cloak of skins 
over the shoulders. Cannibalism 
— form^ly, perhaps, univeraal—is 
still pmtim, especially amongst 
the ..^i^sland natives. They 
, livO;,,M}narily on wxits, herbs, 
6sh, birds (including the 
emu)» kangaroos, iguanas, snakes, 
fats, and several sorts of grubs 
loupd in trees. Their principal 
wefli|k)vi8 are spears (which are 
sbisetimes tipped with poison), 

, mi^tohets with stone heads, nulla- 
nmlas (clubs made of hard wood), 
and . the. boomerang, a weapon 
Ppcukarly their own. Theyprao- 
tiw polygamy, and morality, as 
nnd^tood by Europeans; is un- 
The aboriginal popula- 
tion.tm shown by the 1901 census 
^ be Im than %000; distril^ted 
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thusi Que^ltod, 6,670; W.Aus- several states. %ee also E. M. 
traha, 6,200; New Sou^Wales, Curr’s The Australian Jtace(im); 

i?* 3,880 ; Vic- E. Giles’s Australia Twice Trav* 
toria, 650. The Commonwealth ersed (1890); Q. S. Lang’s The 
constitution expressly exempts (1865) ; C. 

aborigines from federal control, Luinlioltz’s Among Cannibals (in 
but the state parliaments have yueenalaiid) (1890); W. Brough 
made humane and adequate pro- Smyth’s The Aborigines qf Vic- 
vision for tlieir protection. I’hey toria (1878) ; B. Sixmoer and F. J. 
have many curious customs— in- Gillen’s 27ie Native Trifjes qf e'en- 
eluding, with some tribes, the tral Audratia (1899). 



practice of circumcision — which Australian Forces. - The 
are fully described in the numer- Australian coloni^ including 

ous works on early Australian ex- Tasmania, have all passexl l)e- 

ploration. The most ivccurate and fence Acts to regulate their mili- 

recent information about the alxi- tary service. The forces consist 

rigines is to be found in the peri- - generally of a nucleus of penna- 
oclical reports on the subject nent troops, mainly artillery, a 

issued by the Australian state he4ulquarter8 staff, and a small 

governments These may bo ob- permanent staff for all branches 

tained by application to the of the service. The remainder 

agents-general m Ixindon of the of the trootis arc either militia, 
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partially paid voluntwrs, or ordi- tioii of keeping up their military See Aflalo’s Natural Hist, cf 
nary volunteers. Rtsaerve forces efficiency and returning to the Australia (1W>) ; Annual Blue 

are to he formed consisting of service in time of war. A large Book and Statistical Register for 

men who have completed their supjilementary rest»rvo is also each colony; hnrUm's (hitlines of 

militia stsryice, and who will re- pnivided for ny the fonnation of Australian Physiography (1895) ; 

ceive a retaining fee in considera- rifle clubs. Bentham and Mueller s Flora 


Gknkral Statistics of the Australian Commonwealth. 


States. 

Area in 
Sq. Milos. 

I’oimla- 
tion ill 
1902. 

Popula- 
tion In 
1903. 

Revenue, 

1904. 

Expendi- 

ture, 

1904. 

Imports, 

1903. 

Exports, 

190.7. 

Miles of 
Railway, 
1903-4. 

Miles of 
Telegraph 
1908. 

Acres un- 
der Crop, 
1003. 

VIetoria 

87,8«4 

1.20!i,r,13 

1,208,854 

1 

7.8l:»,591 

c 

6.914.99.7 

£ 

12,.73H,615 

£ 

11,188.^79 

8,381 

6.606 

8.889.069 

New South AVales..,. 

310,700 

1,40.3,450 

1,427.342 

11.248.328 

11,319,887 

13,977,917 

18.861,213 

8,362 

14.395 

2.542,919 

South Australia... . 

880.070 

861,4.>3 

368.823 

2,568,101 

2,707,233 

3,224,370 

8,638,242 

1,901 

6,038 

2,356,884 

North J’art 

52:1.620 

4.:{36 


.... 

Queensland 

668,407 

514,831 

575,530 

8.593,440 

8,607,864 

.7,249.’627 

3.726!o75 

3,030 

10 , IM 

6 M.ii 8 i» 

West Australia 

073,920 

213,157 

226,034 

3,.530,0l6 

3.m,:na 

4.228,554 

9,4.58,125 

2,170 

6 . 0 ^ 

883.752 

Tasmania 

20.215 

177,072 

179,487 

8.57,668 

879, :m 

701,888 

1,296,670 

620 

1.862 

200,011 

Total.... 

2,972,906 

1 

.8,88.7,834 

3.986,900 

1 

29,1.T7,144 

1 

j 29,127,66.5 

.77,811.471 

1 48.170!i64 

1 1 

14,464 

45,140 

0,808.764 


Statistics of Agriculture. 


States. 

Harvest of 1903-4. 

Live Stock. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Maise. 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Wine 

made. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Pigi. 

1902. 

Vietnria 

New South Wales 

South Australia 

North J*art 

QuecnslamL 

Western Australia..... 
Taemania 

Total 

— ^ — — - 

Bushels. 

. 28,523,570 
. 27,3:14,141 
. 13,209.465 

! 2.^,799 
. 1,876,2.72 

. 767,396 

Bushels. 

13,434,9.52 

1,252,136 

902.ft)0 

' 76 , *71 3 
258.503 
1,621,930 

Bushels. 

1,218.003 

174,147 

487,920 

6Vo>7 

53,227 

212,459 

Bushels. 

904,2:19 

6,836.740 

•2,487 

1,90,623 

Tons. 

11*7,736 

56.743 

81,415 

iV.'ctf 

4,542 

171,296 

Tons. 

1.233.063 

816,800 

479.723 

]36,il7 

121,934 

1 116,513 

Gallons. 

2,551,160 

1 , 086,820 

2,846,270 

200,000 

8,774,731 

28.656,501 

6.350,258 

8,^044 

2,600,633 

1,597,053 

l,922;966 

1,880,578 

586,580 

2,tfV,717 

497,617 

185,988 

370,048 

458,014 

192,411 

82,747 

85.541 

850.370 

19J.097 

88,777 

J.V14 

77.208 

52,765 

08,098 

. 74.149.634 

17,541,210 

1 2.666,313 

0,667.069 

449,383 

1 2,903,150 

6,221,798 

55,371,220 

7.1M.e85 1 

1,547,245 

808.817 


|ta 1908 there were 88 B cemele in the weetem diritlon of New South Wales, and 9,081 In Western Australia. * Other states. 
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AMatndiemU (1863-78) \ Sir J. A. 
Oookbum’a Australian Federation 
(1901) ; Ooghlan’s statistical Ac- 
count of the Seven Colonies of 
Australasia (19U0, annual); Col- 
lingridge’s Discovery of Australia 
(18^) ; Fuvenc’s HisL qf Austra- 
lian Exploration (1888); Finch- 


t Australia (1893); P. Leroy- 
wlieu’a Lee NmiveUes SocUtes 
Anglo -Saxonnes (1902) ; liiHives’s 
Experiments in Amtralia 
and New Zealand (1902) ; lioth’s 
Queensland Aborigines (1897) ; 
Kusden’s Hist, qf Australia (3 
vola. 1883) ; Schineitwer’s (ioUl 



Australian Natives. 

1. South Au»tr»lia. 2. Northern Territory. 8. Queeuslaud. 
4. Tasmania. 6. New South Wales. 


Hatton’s Advance Australia(W^)\ 
Froude’a Oceana (1886): Garrairs 
Coming Commonicealth (1897) ; 
Gordon and Gotch’s Handbook 
(annual); J. Grattan Grey’s Aus- 
tralasia Old and New (1901); E. 
Jenks’s Hist, qf Australia .(1902) ; 
Saville Kent’s, Grmt Barrier Reef 


Fields of Australasia (1899) ; Sil- 
ver’s Handbook (5th 1^) ; Rus- 
sell Wallace’s Rural Economy and 
Agriculture of Australia ana New 
Zealand (1891), and Australia and 
New Zealand (1<^); the Year Book 
of Australia ; Ziniraermnnn s Die 
Europdischen Kdonien (l89Ji). 


Anatria 

Austrasia, or Kingdom of the 
East (as opposed to Nmstria, 
which formed the Kingdom op 
THE West), a large part of Frank- 
ish Gaul, a»mpnsing Thuringia, 
the ducliies of Alemanni, of Ba- 
varia, and Friesland, with all 
the countrv between the Rhine. 
Meus(*, and Scheldt. JVIetz was its 
capital. Austrasia was founded in 
•^Ih and governed fnnn the 6th to 
the 8th centur>[ by a sncx^ession of 
Merovingian kings, ultimately be- 
ing merged under (.Miarlemagne’s 
sueee.s.sor into Germany, as Neus- 
tria was into France. 

Austrcelsille, St. (r>5l~()24). c 
native of Bourges, who, after nll- 
ing various ()ttiee.s at the court of 
Gontran, king of Burgundy, was 
ordained priest, and grantiKl the 
al)l)iu*y of St. N iziers at liVcmR. In 
611 he becalm*- bisb(»]> of Bourgea. 
His reniaiii.s were lairned by the 
Protestants in the 16th century. 

Austremoine, or Stremonius, 
St., apostle and Hrat bishop of 
Auvergne; introduced Cliristian- 
ity into l.s.soire in the 3rd century, 
but the Christian community lie 
established was overthrown in the 
5th century by the Vandals. The 
ehuroh of St. Paul at ls.soire is 
built on the site of his tomb. His 
day is NoveinlM^r l.st. 

Austria. Tlu^ empire of Aus- 
tria embrace.s generally thii west- 
ern half of the Austro-Hungarian 
monar(9iy — i.e, the duchy of 
Silasia, the kingdom of Ikihemia, 
the margravato of Monivia, the 
grand • dueliies of Unper and 
Lowin' Austria, the nue,hies of 
Styria, Salzburg, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, the county of Tyrol, 
the deiK'ndency of Vorarllierg, 
the- cioiinty of Gorz and Gra- 
di.ska, the margravate of Istria, 
the town of Trieste, and a coast 
strip of the Adriatic — the 
kingdom of ilalniatia. North 
and N.K. of Hungary lie. the 
kingdom of Galicia and tho 
duchy of Bukowina, Gith nieni- 
l>ers of the empire. Apart from 
the three appanagi's last men- 
tioned, the whole- territory forms 
a fairly eomiiaiit region, str(‘toh- 
iiig from Pru.s.sia and Saxoujy^ in 
the N. to Italy in th(^ and from 
Switzerland and Bavaria in the 
w. to Hungary in the e. The 
total area rt*aeh(is 115,961^ Eng. 
H(i. rn., and tlie population (BKlO) 
was ai, 156, 708. 

The southern half of tlie empire 
is entirely oeeupiod by the mnges 
and pciaks of tiie E. Alp.s. The 
dominating feature towards tho 
Adriatic, csiiecially in Dalma- 
tia, is the barren limestone 
region of the Karst. In tho N., 
Bohemia i.s girdled by the 
ranges of the Ixihemian Forest, * 
the Erzgebirge, the Riesenge- 
birge, and other chains of the 
Sudetic system. Farther 8.E., 
the Little Can^athians and the 
Beskids separate t^wer Austria 
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and Moravia respectively item 
Hungary, and the Carpathians 
divide this last kingdom from 
Galicia and Bukowina. The 
Danube divides the empire into 
two fairly equal parts— the N. 
r^on being drained bv the 
Moldau, Elbe, and March, the 

' Vistula, Dniester, and Proth 
draining Galicia and Bukowina ; 
the Inn, the Enns, the Etsch, 
the Drave, and the Save drain 
the region s. of the Danulie. 

Generally speaking, the river 
valleys are narrow but fertile. 
The climate is anything but uni- 
form. On the whole it is mod- 
erate, being warm in the s. in 
summer, and severe in the 
mountainous parts in winter. 
The mean annual tomiierature 
may be estimated from that of 
certain representative towns - 
Trieste, 57“ F. ; Vienna, 4ir ; 
Prague, 49“ ; Cracow, 46i“. The 
rainfall is heaviest on the Adri- 
atic coast and in the Alpine ro- 
gions, and lowest in the interior 
of Bohemia and Moravia. Tlio 
snow -line on the Alps runs at 
about 9,2(X) ft. ; on the Carpa- 
thians at 8,500 ft. 

* ' Notwithstanding considerable 
progress in recent years in the 
manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries, agriculture still con- 
tinues to bo the mainstay of 
Austria, supixirting 56 ix)r cent, 
of the iKipulation. The e.stat(*8 
in Upp<3r Austria, Styria, Ca- 
rinthia, Salzbui^, and Tyrol are 
large: those of Galicia, Moravia, 
and the Adriatic coast-lands small 
(StolO ac.). Most arable land is 
found in Galicia, Bohemia, Mo- 
ra vi^ and Lower Austria; most 

- grazing ground in Galicia and Bo- 
hemia. Istria, Dalmatia, Lower 
Austria, Styria, Moravia, Carin- 
thia, etc., have the largest area of 
vineyards. Forest lands are well 
dividixl ; the state owns two and 
a quarter million acres, chiefly in 
Galicia, Buko>vina, Salzlmrg, and 
Tyi*ol. In addition to the usual 


hay, maize, beetroot, turnips and 
mangolds, flax, hemp, etc. Cattle 
aw carefully brexl in the Alpine 
districts: pigs are fattened every- 
where. Bee-keeping is carried on 
in Galicia, liohemia, Styria, Mora- 
via, liower and UpTier Austria, etc. 

Austria produces considerable 

? [nantities of coal and iron — the 
ormer mostly in Bohemia, Silesia, 
Moravia, and Styria ; the latter in 
Styria, Cnrinthia, Bohemia, and 
Moravia. Silver and lead and 
grapliite are also mined in Bo- 
hemia and elsewhere. Galicia 
produces, largo quantities of pe- 
troleum and rock salt. Salt is 
jsxtracted from brine springs in 
the Alpine districts, and from 
sea-water in Istria and Dalmatia. 
Besides the above, there are de- 
posits of tin, ^per, nickel, anti- 
mony, etc. The revenue from 


m 

mining and* furnace products 
amounts to about fifteen miL 
lions sterling annually, ^e 
manufacturing industries enjoy 
several natural advantag^— 
good water supply, equ^le dis- 
tribution of fuel, abundance of 
raw materials, cheap labour, 
fairly good and, economioal 
means of communication (Dan- 
ube, etc.}, besides being fostered 
by oxcelient technical schc^ls, 
museums, and favourable legisla- 
tive measures. 

Everywhere the domestic indus- 
tries are common and prc^uctive; 
large industrial esteblishments 
are most numerous in Itehemia, 
Sile.Mitu Moravia, Lower Austria, 
and Vorarlberg. The industries 
carritxl on on the greatest scale 
are various iron trades ; the 
manufacture of sugar, porcelain, 
ixittery, glass, chemicals,, beer, 
musical and scientific instru- 
ments, paper, leather, silk, woffl- 
leiis, cottons and linens, tol^co, 
bnmzo and other fancy articles ; 
flour -milling, lace -making, saw- 
milling. Fishing is earned on 
in the Adriatic. In 1901 there 
were 12, (HX) m. of railway, 67,500 
111 . of roads, 4,075 m. pf water- 
ways (818 m. being navigable by 
stoaniljoats}. In 3901 a liill was 
pa.ss()d autliorj zing, the construc- 
tion of a gigantic system of 
(janals, design^ to connect the 
Danube witfi the P)lbe. 

8(jarc(ily any country in Eu- 
rope presents such a complexity 
of races, tonguiis, and ci-eeds as 
Austria-Hungary, In Austria 
there are Germans, Czechs and 
Slovaks. Poles, llutheniaiis, Slo- 
venes, Serbs and Croats, Iteu- 
maiiians, Jews, Magyars, Italians, 
Albanians, Armeniatus, and Gyp- 
sies. Homan Catholics form aliout 
four-fifths of the whole popula- 
tion; Greek Catholics, III per 
cent.; Orthodox Greeks, 21 per 
cent.; Protestants of all sects, H 
per cent. ; Jews, 4J per cent. The 
school system is generally basiHl 
on that of Germany. Higher edu- 
cation is provided in eight uni- 
versities (Vienna, two at Prague, 
Graz, Innsbruck, Cr£^w, Lem- 
berg, and Czernowitz), in technical 
schools (technical high schools at 
Vienna, two at Prague, Graz, 
Lemberg, two at Brlinn, and a 
high school for agriculture at Vi- 
enna), mining ac^emies, art and 
commercial schools, etc. Austri,a 
(excluding Hungary) is a consti- 
tutional monarchy, the sovereign 
lieing the hereditary emperor. 
The legidative power is vested in 
the Reichsrath. 

See F. Umlauft, Die Oester- 
rekhiach - unqarimhe Mona/rchie 
(3rd ed. 1897); Die Oeakr.’Vma- 
riacheAfonarchiein HfipHundBUd 
(1886, etc.): Die Lender Oeater,^ 
UfHfoma^ ed. by Umlauft (13 vols. 
18804) ; Die V^lker Oeater»-Un- 
gams (U vols. 1851-5); Oeater. 
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BmdMi (annual); 
JSrauaMM^uifns wad HemoiadteU tn 
.... Qederrekh (4 Vols. 1^); Von 
HohenbrUok. Die Verteiki^ der 
GeaammiftUohe Oeaterreicha stwia- 
Chen Qroaa- u. Klein- Orurndbaaitst, 
in Statist. Monataachrift (new 
series, 1900), pt. iiij and James 
Baker, on Technical wnd 

Commercial Education in. , . . 
Bohemia (Board of Education 
paper, 1900). 

The present Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy took its 
rise in a margravate founded by 
Charlemagne Tend of 8th century) 
to the oast of Bavaria, as a 
defence against the Avar^ and 
afterwards called Oesterreich, or 
Austria (first mentioned in w). 
Tn 900 tlie Magyars seized the 
Mark, but in ()m Otto the Great 
again annexed it to Germany. In 
974 the Emijeror Otto ii. gave the 
Mark of Austria to Leopold I., 
of the house of Babenberg. This 
prince showed energy in conquer- 
ing a largo ix>rtion of Hungary 
territory, and peopling it with 
German colonists. For some 260 
ireari till the family died out, the 
louse of Babenberg continued to 
rule the Austrian lands. The 
eastern boundary of the margra- 
vate was fixed at the Leitha in 
1044, and from that time onwards 
that rivi'r formed the frontier be- 
tween Austria and Hungary. In 
1156 Austria was made a duchy 
by the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barosaa, as compensation for the 
recession of the duchy of Bavaria, 
which liad l^een bestowed upon 
Henry the Free-handed in 1139. 
The first duke was Henry, nick- 
named Jasomirgott (1141-77). 
Henry’s successor, Leopold v,, the 
foe of Richard Cmur de Lion, in 
1192 obtained Styria, and I^eopold 
VI. Caniiola. In 1246 Frederick 
the Quarrelsome (1230-46) was 
killed in a battle against the 
Hungarians, and with him, the 
Babenberg line became extinct 
llis death was followed by a 
period of confusion in the Aus- 
trian lands. After some fighting, 
Ottokar, king of Bohemia, got 
possession of them (1252), to which 
ho added by , inheritance Carin- 
thia and Camiola in 1269 ; but Im 
lost them all in 1^6, through his 
refusal to recognize as emperor 
Rudolf of Hapbui)?. Rudolf then 
gave (1282) Austn^ Styria, and 
Camiola in fief to his sons Albert 
and Rudolf, though Rudolf volun- 
tarily retire in 1283; Carinthia 
being given later (1286) to Coipit 
Meinhard of T 3 rrol, the father-in- 
law of the emperor. Thus was 
founded the future greatness of 
the house of Hapaburg. 1365 
the Austrian territories were ruled 
^ Albert and his descendants, 
Tyrol being added in 1364 ; but in 
1379 two of his grandsons, Albert 
in. and Leopold m., made a 
division— the former taking Aus- 
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and the latter Styria and the 
remaining lands. Leopold fell at 
Semn^ in 1886, warring against 
the Bwisa, but his family coti* 
tinued to rule in Styria. Albert 
V* seoured (1437) Hungary and 
Bohemia by marriage witn the 
daughter of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, and was himself choMm 
Icing of, the Romans in 14!%. 
From this time the imperial crown 
was held without interruption :)y 
the house of Austria till 1740, 
when the male line died out. On 
Albert’s death, in 1439, he was suc- 
ceeded by Frederick v. (h^miienir 
Frederick lil. from 1442), duke of 
Styria, who governed (alone from 
1^) till ,14w. In 1453 he rais^ 
his hereditary lands into an arch- 
duchy. Between 14.^ and 1520 
Hungary and Bohemia were ruled 
by other princes, but by clover 
policy and prudent marriages the 
Hapaburg power steadily grew. 
Bmdt gerwni alii; tu fdix Audria^ 
nvhe^ was no less true of the Aus- 
trian house in the 15th than it 
was in the latter Imlf of the 18th 
century. Frederick’s son, the Em- 
Xieror Maximilian i., was. in his 
own right archduke of Austria, 
duke of Styria, Carinthia, ana 
Carniola,,and count of Tyrol, be- 
sides having lands in Swabia and 
Alsace. His death, in , 1519, wf^ 
followed by the accession of his 
grandson, Charles II. of Spain, to 
the imperial throne as Charles v. 
Never before or since was the 
house of Hapsburg moro power- 
ful. The Archduke Fenlinand. 
brother of Charles, hod married 
the daughter of Ladislaus, king 
of Bohemia and Hungary, and on 
the death ofher brother, Ijtiuis ii.. 
at Mohaez, in 15^ he was elected 
and crowned king of Bohemia, 
and also chosen king of Hungary. 
But in the latter country a power- 
ful party placed John Zapolya, 
voivode of Transylvania, on the 
throne, and called in the aid of 
Solyman the Magnificent, the 
Turkish Sultan, who twice ad- 
vanced to the walls of Yientia 
(1^ and 16^). It was not till 
the bomnning of the 18th century 
that the Hapsburgs obtained un- 
disputed possession of the whole 
of Huimary. ,£ver since the elec- 
tion of Frederick v. to the imperial 
crown the Hapsburg emperors had 
endeavoured to extend their hold 
over the electors and princes, and 
todesaen their independence. But 
thji outbreak of the reformation 


oi disintmation, and frustrated 
^^rles v?a hopes of forming a 
pbnuf oentralissiBd German mon- 
why. The pc^oy of his succes- 
Kors in Austria r- Ferdinand r. 

M 11. (1664-76), 

ma Rnaolf ii. (1676-1612)— was 
6y . dictated by the rdigious 
colntroversies of the age. the last 
( a ready tool in the hands 
Jesuit^ finally electing 


for Roman Catholicism, and ruth- 
lessly oppressing his Protestant 
subjects. Ferdinand ii., the Haps- 
burg emperor (1619-37), made, dur- 
ing the Thirty Years* war (1018- 
48), a last attempt to bring all 
Gerraaiw under the diiect control 
of the Hapsburgs. Never was the 
dream of the undisnuUnl suprem- 
acy of the Austrian house so nearly 
realized as in the years from 1619 
to 1030. Frederick, Count Pala- 
tine,, was swept in turn from Bo- 
hemia and the Palatinata Wal- 
lenstein, at this timo the avowed 
chaiupiou of the iibsolutist am- 
bition of tho emperor, and Tilly, 
at the hoa<i of tho armies of Fer- 
dinand, and the Catholic League 
respectively, advance<l to the Bal- 
tic : , and Wallenstein’s plan of 
making the Baltic an Austriam 
lake, dominat(Hl by an Austrian 


ing ; and the empmra recogniz- 
ing the impossibility of founding 
an alasohitism, hen 9 eforward aban- 
doned their imperial and devot^ 
tliomselves to purely Austrian in- 
terests. The Emperor Leopold i. 
(1067-1705). by the harshness of his 
rule and tho bigotry of his policy 
in Hungary, provoked tho Hun- 
gariaiiis to revolt, and they called 
in the Turks, who m 1^ laid 
siege to Vienna. The city was 
only savwl by , tho , arrival of 
Charles of Ix>rraino with an army 
of Germans, and of John Sobieski 
with another of Poles. Their 
victories, and those of the Mar- 
grave Louis of Baden (at Szalan- 
kemen in 1091) and Prince Eugene 
(at Zenta in 1697) enabled tho 
emperor to force upon the Turks 
tho pew'e of Carlowitz in 1099. 
By this ho compelled the Turks 



floot^ seemed on the eve of being 
corned out. But though tho op- 
position of Christian iv., king of 
Denmark, was easily crushed at 
Lutter (1620) by Tilly, Stralauiid 
stubbornly resisted, and was never 
taken ; and tho intervmition (1030) 
of Gustavus Adolphus put an 
entirely new complexion on tho 
struggle. From the time of Gus- 
tavus^s victory over Tilly at Brei- 
tenfeld, in 1631, all chance of the 
establishment of ‘the rule of the 
Jesuit and the soldier’ throughout 
Germany disapi^red and when 
France, in 1635^ joined in, the war 
ceased to be a religious and be- 
came a purely political struggle 
between the Hapsburgs and the 
Bourbona The peace of West- 
phalia, in 1648} placed the political 
and religious independence of the 
German princes on a secure foot- 


to cede to Hungary the country 
lying between the Danulxj and 
tlio Theiss. Meanwhile Ferdinand 
had boon engaged in a long duel 
with France, which eventually cul- 
minatocl in tho war of the Spanish 
Succession (1701-14), which was 
prosecuted with eciual vigour by 
liis successor, .Joseph i. (1705-11), 
Though the holies entertained by 
tho Hapsburgs of securing the 
Spanish succession were not real- 
ize, Charles vl (1711-40) obtained 
for his house, by tho peace of 
Utrecht (1713) and tho tre^aty of 
Rastadt{1714), theSpanish Nether- 
lands, as well as Milan, Mantua, 
Naples, and Sardinia. In 171^ 
by the peace of Passarowitz, after 
fresh victories of Prince Eugene 
at Peterwardein (1716) and Bel- 
grade (1717), tho Turks were forced 
to yidd important provinces on , 
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the Danube, and in 1T20 Sardinm of Germany by French troopa, continued till the French revplu- 

waa exchanged for Sicily. Till his proved the Jje^innintf of the tionary war of 1792, For a time 

death CliarlcawaH involved in con- famous Austrian Succession war it seemed that Prussia would be 

stant difficulties. In contra ven- (1740-8), whicli in many ways overwhelmed. But the courage 

tion of treaties, ho endeavoured to r)enelitm Austria. Maria Theresa and skill <)f Frederick the Great, 

set up the Ost<nid E.LC,, in order (1740-^) had married Francis of who was aided by British money, 

tosecure for tho Netherlands ^me Ijorraine, who had niceivwl Tus- saved his country from destruo- 

of the trade which fell to Britain cany in exchanjre for Tj<;rraine. tion ; and at the pe^ of Huberts- 

and Hdland; and he mtule con- She d( sired the imiH^rial crow'n burg, in 1763, maria Theresa was 

stant efforts to inducts the ixjwers for her husband^ and the y)re.st?r- forced to acquiesce in the loss of 

of Europe to ac'cept tlie Pragmatic vation of the int(*grity of her Silesia, and to rocognis&e in Prus- 

Sanction, an instninwmt securing ancestral lands. But no sooner sia a formidable rival. Hence- 

to his eldest daughter and hein'as, had France esijoiistd the wiuse forward Austria and Prussia in- 

Maria Theresa, the whole of the of the? elector of Ihivaria in the trigiied against each other for 

Austrian possessions. Tn 1725 he matter (jf the imyx'rial crown than supremacy in Germany, and it 

allied with Spain, and n Euroiiean the elector himself, together with was not till the Austro-Prussian 

war over the Polish succession was Saxony, Spain, and Sardinia, ad- war of 1866 that the battle of 

only prtwented by the want of vaneed claims Pxliffen^nt portions Sadqwa finally assured the pn)- 

harmony l)etwe(jn the allies, and of the Austrian iMissessions. Brit- dominance of Prussia, 

by the |M;aceful ixilicy of Louis ain supported the cause of Maria Freed at length from the anxi- 
xv.’s minister, Fleury; while in Theresa, and Eurofjo was involved etiesof nearly a quarter of a cen- 

1731, when Don Carlos, the elder in war. After many vi(;issitndes, tiiry of warfare, Maria Theresa 

son of Elixalx^th Farnese, queen ix*aee was coiKthahsl at Aix-la- now turned her attention to the 

internal condition of lier country 
and its iKH>ples. Tlio government 
was ctmtralized, and occlasiastical 
abuses w(Te reformed; industry 
and c()mmerf‘e were fostered, the 
condition of the serfs improved, 
and education cnc;()uraged. On 
the death of the Emperor 
Francis, in 1765, his son, Joseph 
II. (17()5-(X)), succeeded, lioth as 
mniKjror and as joint ruler with 
his mother over Austria; and he 
devolopfd and expandid Maria 
Theresa’s reforms in every direc- 
tion. But until her death, in 1780, 
he was unable to e.\(‘rci8o freely 
his extraordinary energy. He 
t(K)k part with his minister Kau- 
nitz in the partition of Poland in 
1772, and in 1778 endeavoured to 
secure Bavaria. This projeert was 
defeated by the resolution of Fred- 
erick the Great, who, as in 1745. 
realized that Austria, if possessed 
of Bavaria, would be able to im- 
pi*do the growth of Prussian su- 
premacy in (jJmnany. In 1781 
Joseph made his famous alliance 
with Russia, and in 1787 joined 
with that power in an attack upon 
Turkey. At the same time ho 
Austria -Manufactures, was busily engaged in carrying 

out the most far-reaching reforms. 

of Syxvin, succeeded to Parma and Clia|X‘lle in 17-W. PruH.sia re- He decreed freedom of worship 

Piacenza, war was ayerttxl simply mained in Silesia, and Sardinia and civil rights to Protestants, 

by the diplomatic skill of Walpole. s(^rm’ed some districts in Italy. and toleration to Jews ; he abol- 

In 1733, riowever, France, Spain, Otherwisii the Pragmatic Sanction ished numerous monasteries and 

and Sardinia did attack Charles was carried out. Moreover, in convents; he abolished serfdom 

yi. ; and at the pCAce of Vienna, 1745, on the death of the elector (1782); ho improved the system 

ill 171^, Charles was ecimiielled to of Bavaria, who had bex^n elected of txlucation ; he insisted on uni- 

cede t<j Don Carlos Naph\s Sicily, emix?ror, ^faria Theresa’s husliancl formity of legislature throughout 

and the Tuscan T^rts, in excliaiige Francis had seeuix^d the imperial his dominions, and on the general 

for Parma and Piacenza. Nor did crown ; while, for the firat time in ii.se of the German language, 

his misfortunes end here. Inl7i^ its history. Hungary had nimained These well-meant reforms, inau- 

Charles liecame invqlve*d, in eon- loyal to the Hapsburgs, and bo- gurated en Upc, roused the con- 
junction with Russify in a war came an integral ixirtkm of their servative feelings of the various 

. against Turkey, in which the Aus- dominions. But the Anglo- Aus- divisions of his empire, and stirred 

tnana were unsuccessful : and by trian alliance was weakened by up the bitter hostility of the 

the peace of Belgrade (1739) he Maria Thereiw’s determination to church. His disregard for na- 

jest the g^ter part of his gains recover Silesia— a determination tional prejudices earned special 

in 1718. His death, in 1740, threw which brought Austria into alii- dissatisfaction in Hungary and 

open to Europe (1) the imjxirial ance with Rtiasia and France in the Netherlands, and revolt broke 

crown, and (2) the succession to the Seven Years’ war (1756-61^). out (1788) in the latter province, 

the Austrian jioasessions. The in- The alliance made in 1756 with With the Netherlands in a state 

vasion of Silesia by Frederick the France constituted what is known of revolution, and the Austrian ^ 

Great of Pnissia, and the invasion as the Diplomatic Revolution, and troops un.successful in the Turkish 
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war, the break-up of the Austrian 
monarchy seemed imminent; for 
Frederick William ii. of Prussia 
was preparing to take advantage 
of the Austrian weakness, and 
had mobilized a largo army. This 

was, however, prevented by the 
death of Joseph in February 1790, 
and by the accession of his brother 
Leopold, archduke of Tuscany. 
Leopold Ti. (1790-2) was a states- 
man, and by his moderation, finn- 
ness, and wisdom saved Austria. 
He quelled the revolt in the 
Netherlands, and restored their 
privileges ; he made with Prussia 
the convention of Ileichenba(!h 
(Jult 1790), and he concluded the 
peace of Sistova (1791) with the 
Turks. This crisis was, however, 
no sooner over than the con- 
duct of the French revolutionists 
brought Austria into conflict with 
France, and in 1792 the great war 
began. ^ Anxiety with regard to 
the action of Prussia and Russia 
in Poland weakened the alliance 
betw^ecn the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin, and contributed to the 
French successes in 1792 and 
1794. Meanwhile Iieop()ld was 
succeeded by Francis ii. (1792- 
1804 ; Emperor Francis i. of Aus- 
tria, 1804-35). In 1795, by the 
treaty of Basel, Pnwsia, Sw(;dcn, 
Spain, and Tuscany retired from 
the war, leaving Austria, Eng- 
land, and Sardinia to continue the 
resistance to tho^ French annie^s. 
Beaten in Italy in 171X5 by Bona- 
parte, Austria made the iieace of 
Campo Formio in 1797, and n*- 
ceived Venetian territory as com- 
pensation for the loss of Lomliardy 
and the Netherlands. Hencefor- 
ward, till 1814, Austria suffered 
greater and greater territorial 
losses at the conclusion of each 
fresh struggle with N aixileon. By 
the peace of Lunevillo, in 1801, 
Tuscany was taken from its Aus- 
trian grand-duke, and Austria, as 
at Campo Formio, recognized the 
Rhine as the limit of France. 
After the disastnms Austerlitz 
campaign, the treaty of Pressburg, 
in 1805, inflicted now losses upon 
Austria. Venice, Istria, and Dal- 
matia were ceded to the kingdom 
of Italy, and the Tyrol and part 
of Swabia to Bavaria. On the 
adoption by Napoleon, in May 
1804, of the title of Emiieror of the 
French, Francis ii. had en*cted 
the Austrian dominions into a 
hereditary empire, taking the title 
of Emperor of Austria. T^e days 
of the Holy Roman Empire were 
over, and the treaty of Pnissbiirg 
was followed by the establish- 
ment of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, under the protectorate of 
Napoleon. Till the overthrow of 
the French domination at the 
battle of Leipzig in 1813, Germany 
was practically submerged. In 
1809 Austria did, indeed, make a 
heroic effort to recover for Ger- 
many its independence, and *the 
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campaign of Asi^rn and Wagram 
is the most glorious in the Aus- 
trian annals.’ But the ix'ace of 
Vienna (1809), which closed the 
war, saw Austria deprived of tlie 
whole of W. Galicia (which the 
minister Thugut had gained for 
her at the seexmd partition of 
Poland in 171)5), Trieste, Camiola, 
Istria, and most of Croatia, which 
w(iro forrntd into the Illyrian 
Provinces, and, at the same tiuie, 
of the Tyrol and the greater part 
of Salzburg. Si x daysTn'fore pcac(3 
was signed Metterni<;h In'canio 
chief minister in Austria -a ])osi- 
tion which he held for nearly forty 
years. 

J n lHlO Napoleon married Maria 
Louisa, daughter of the em;)eror 
of Austria, and war with Russia 
became inevitable. During tlje 
Mos<;ow campaign (1812) Austria 
joined Nainflcxm, but on the re- 
tn‘atof theoxiiedition Metteniich 
t(K)k up an independent attitude. 
When Napoleon rcfiistd to accept 
the Austriaii terms, Metternich 
joined Russia and l*ruHsia (Aug. 
12. 1813) iti the war of lilMM*ation. 
The overthnjw of Naix)le()n and 
the reconstitution f)f Germany 
w(mt on simultaneously, .and from 
1815 to under the infliuaice 
of Mett(*rnic]i, Austria played an 
imiK)rtant part in German ixdi- 
tics. Having, at the Congress ()f 
Vienna, recovered her lost terri- 
tory, and uddKl to it Lombardy, 
she naturally op)x)si»d all furth(*r 
revolutionary movements, and, 
with Riiasia and Prus.Miji, ttx)k an 
a(;tive part in the Holy Alliance 
(IHKi). In 1835 Francis was suc- 
ceeded Vjy his son, Ferdinand i. 
The revolutionary movements of 
1818 threat(*ned to bring alxiut 
the fall of the Austrian ernpin*. 
Risings t(X}k nlace in Vienna, and 
in Hungary, Bohemia, and Italy. 
The Emixiror Ferdinand alxli- 
cated, and was siU5(;<H*ded by his 
nephew, thc5 pnvsent em|x?ror, 
Francis .foseph i. With Russian 
aid the rising in Hungary was 
put down, though with great s(*- 
verity, and gradually the insur- 
roctiona in other parts of the 
Austrian empire were siipnresscid. 
The re-establishment of the Aus- 
trian monarfjhy was follow(xl by 
a movomont for the union of Ger- 
many. The influence of Prussia 
was steadily incrc'asing, and in 
187)9 war between Prussia and 
Austria seemed imminent. But 
before the question of supremacjy 
in Germany was decided, Austria 
entered upon a war with Siirdinia 
and Franwi in Italy, and was 
beaten in the battl(?8 of Magenta 
and Solferino (1859). In the peace 
(Villafranca) which followed, Aus- 
tria gave up Lrmibanly, except 
the fortresses of Mantua and Pes- 
chiera. In 18G4 Austria joined 
Prussia in wresting Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg from 
Denmark ; but in 1860 the allies 
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fell out and went to war. The 
famous six weeks’ >yar settled 
onc(j for all the question of Prus- 
sian or Austrian predominance in 
Germany, Ik^aten at Sadowa, 
Austria was comixillcd to nxiqg- 
nize the supremacy of Prussia. 
Jn 1867 the emixiror wisely re- 
stored to Hungary the constitu- 
tion taken from her in 1848, and 
with his consort was (!r(:)wned at 
P('st amid g]*cat public rejoic- 
ings. At the same time, by the 
Aui^oJfirh, or ‘Compromise,’ it 
wjus agreed that ‘the conim<m 
affairs of Austria and Hungary 
wi‘r(? to 1x3 wattled by the dele- 
gations chosen by the two Houses. 
(See Austiua-11itn(!aky.) After 
the Franco-1 ’riissian war of 1879-1, 
Bismarck established with Aus- 
tria and Russia tlje Alliance of 
th<3 Three Kinp('roi*s, to ju’eserve 
the M'lts ouo in EuroiK3, and 
to opixjse all revolutionary move- 
nients. But owing to the events 
in the Hus.so - Turkish war of 
1877 8, the fricmdslup of Austria 
and Russia eiiine to an end, and 
in 1879 Bismarck signed a close 
defensive allianc^e with Austria. 
In 1882 Italy joimsl it, and the 
league has since lx*en known as 
the Triy)le Alliaiux*. The treaty 
of Berlin, in 1878, gavij to Aus- 
tria the prot(*ctorate over Bosnia 
and llerzeuovina, and agitations 
stirn'd up fiy Panslavists in those 
regions have lx*en vigorously sup- 
jircssod. The gniwth of the influ- 
emx' of Hungary, together with 
the expansion of the Slav elements 
in tlie Austrian territories, has 
caused many m(xiifi(^ations in the 
character f)f the administration. 
With a population composed of 
Germans, (V.echs, Poles, Kuthen- 
ians, SloveiH's, Serbs, Magyars. 
Italians, RoumuTiians, Jews, ann 
others, it H(*ems surprising that 
th(3 Austrian (empire has held to- 
gether. The magi(; link which- 
holds tliem all together is the per- 
sonal influence of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 

8<*e Bryce, The Holy Roma/n Em- 
pire (1862); Fisher, The Midi and 
Empire (1898) ; Tout, The Empire 
ami the Papney (181)8) ; Gicse- 
brecht, (resehichte der Deutschen 
E’ninerzfit (1855, etc.); Coxe, Hotiae 
or Amtria, niS-Hm (1847); 
Ward, The House qf Austria 
(1869) ; Gindeley, History of the 
Thirty Years' War (Eng. trans. 
1886) ; Vehse, Gesehichte der Deut- 
sehenHi}fe{VkA~^)\ Bright, Maria 
Theresa (1897) ; De Broglie. Fri- 
dirin //. et Marie Thirhe (1882); 
Arneth, Geschichte. Maria There- 
sias (10 vois. 186.3-79) ; Bright, 
Joseph II (1897) ; Arneth, JoKe/ A //. 
mid Leopold von. Toscana (1872); 
Sorel, Europe, et la Rivolution 
Frnn^aise (1885) ; Zeisslierg, Zur 
Heutschen Kaiserpolitik Oester- 
reiehs (1889); Beer, Zehn Jahre 
Ofsterreichischer Politiky 1801 - 10 
(1877). 
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Austria, Lowbb (area, 7,662 aq* 
m.X a crown land of Auatxia, and 
the B. half of the arohduohy of 
Austria, is divided into a N. and 
a 8. half by the Danube. The 
8, half is occupied by secondanr 
ranges and foothills of the £. 
Alps. The N. is a table-land, 
tilted B. towards the low plain 
of Marchfeld. The March R. 
marks the B. boundary on this 
side of the Danube, as the Leitha 
does in part on the a. of that river. 
Manufacturing employs 30i per 
cent, of the population, and agri- 
culture 30 per cunt. Most tao- 
tories and mills are in Vienna, 
but outside the capital there 
is also much activity. Sawmills 
abound everywhere and weaving 
and allied industries arc impor- 
tant. as are brewing and distilling, 
brickmaking, the manufacturo of 
tobacco, glasicottoiLS. haberdash- 
ery, gold and silver wire, wood 
pulp, chemicals, sugar, leather, 
rubber, clocks, etc. The popula- 
tion in 1900 numbered .3400,493 
(mostly of German niocid. and 
Koman Catholic in religion), and 
of these 1,674,057 were in Vienna. 
The affairs of the province are 
administered by a governor nomi- 
nated by the emperor, and by a 
committee chasen from among 
the sevontSr-eight members of the 
Provincial Assembly. To the 
Austrian Lower House of Parlia- 
ment Lower Austria sends forty- 
six deputies. 

Austria, Upper (area, 4,626 sq. 
m.K a crown land of Austria, and 
thew.half of thearchduchyof Aus- 
tria, is divided into two unequal 
parts by the Danulw. The Inn 
and its affluent the Salz:K’.h sepa- 
rate it from Bavaria. The Traun 
and other streams drain the s. 
t^rtion, while the part N. of the 
Danube is entirely occupied by 
the Bohmerwald and its table- 
lands. South of the Danube the 
Alps and their subsidiary chains 
cover almost the whole surface. 
The cliniate varies with the alti- 
tude ; it is, however, too cold for 
the successful culture of the vine. 

Nearly 37 ijer cent, of the en- 
tire sunaee is forest land, but 
agriculture is the principal in- 
diistry. Cattle -brewing is also 
extensively carried on. The 
chief mineral is salt (a state 
monopoly), and lignite^ gypsum, 
millstonesj whet and grind stones, 
and granite are also obtained. 
Amongst manufactures, which are 
less developed than in Lower 
Austria, ironware and ^cutlery 
take the first place, chiefly at 
Steyr, where the well-known 
small -arms factory is situated. 
There are manufactures of linens 
and cottons, india-rubber, leather, 
paper, and glass. The population 
m 1900 was 810, 246 (almost entirely 
of German descent, and Roman 
Catholic in religion). The most 
important towiw are Lixus, the 
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capital (pop. 68,788), Steyr (17,602), 
>VelB (12.1871 And Gmunden 
(7,126). The provincial assembly 
numbers fifty members ; the 
executive is in the hands of a 
committee chosen from amongst 
these fifty inemberS) and directed 
by a governor nominated by the 
emperor. Upper Austria sends 
twenty delegates to the Austrian 
Lower House of Parliament. 

Austria-Hungary, a dual sov- 
ercif^nty of Europe, embracing the 
empire of Austria and the king- 
dom of Hungary. The two states 
are perfectly indeiiendent of each 
other, pos.mssing each its own con- 
stitution, legislature, and execu- 
tive for most state affairs. The 
Umd of union is a common mon- 
archy, and a close and intimate po- 
litical alliance. The prtkscMit dual 
agreement was brought alxiut by 
the Amaleieh ( Agreement) of 1867. 
For historical events leading np 
to it sei^ Hungary (History). The 
monarch is Kaiser of Austria and 
Kirdlt/ of Hungary, and the crown 
is hereditary in the Hapsburg- 
Lorraine dynasty, passing to males 
by primogeniture and lineal sue- 
(jeasion, and on failure of male 
heirs to females. The monarch 
must be a Roman Catholic, and 
he is heiul of the army and the 
executive. Affairs common to the 
two states and administered by 
coinm(.»u ministries are (a) foreign 
affairs; {/>) military and naval af- 
fairs (excluding army legislation) ; 
(c) common finance. Each state 
providt^ assesses, collects, and 
transmits its own contribution. 
There is a common system of 
weights and measures, and up to 
1907 a Customs Union, in addition 
to a joint bank of issue, common 
commercial and political represen- 
tation abroad, and common mono- 
jjoliesof salt, tobacco, spirits^beer, 
sugar, gunpowder, and mineral 
oil. The voting of money to be 
applied to joint purposes, and 
the control of the oonimon minis- 
tries (of foreign affairs, war, and 
finance), are exercised by the dele- 
gations, which consist of two 
bodies, each of sixty members, 
summoned annually to Vienna 
and Budapest alternately, and 
deliberating separately— twenty 
being chosen fronk each of the 
Upper Houses {viz. the Austrian 
Herrenhaus and the Hungarian 
Ftirendihaz), and forty from each 
of the Lower Houses (viz. the 
Austrian Abgeordnetenhaus and 
the Hungarian K€pvisel6haz). In 
the case of non -agreement, the 
delegates, or an equal number of 
representatives from each delega- 
tion, meet and vote, without ais^ 
cussion. 

The two diets usually adopt a 
mutually jealous attitude, and 
any sign of ascendency on the 
part of one body is bitterly re- 
sented by the other. Either diet, 
by refusing its share of the com* 
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mon expenses or quota of iroops, 
can paridyze the financial and de- 
fensive powers of the monarchy. 
That Buoh a contingency is not 
remote was demonstrated in 1897. 
when the Customs Union, estab^ 
lished by the AutgUkh. came up 
for renewal Scenes ot unparal- 
leled disorder took place in both 
diets, and the continuance of the 
Customs Union had to be decreed 
by imperial warrant. An arrange- 
ment has now been made by which 
it is to continue until 1907. Hun- 
gary’s contribution to the com- 
mon expenditure was fixed at 
per cent., and thus a working 
agreement has been made. ^ Aus- 
tria, however, is still seriously 
discontented with the compara- 
tively small proportion of the 
common expenses which prosper- 
ous Hungary pa^s. 

Military servioe is universally 
compulsory, though all men are 
not actually called upon to serve 
with the colours. On a peace 
footing the forces amount to 
about 346,000 officers and men, 
exclusive of the ^cial forces 
of Austria and of Hunfi^ry. In 
time of war these forces, by draft- 
ing in the reserves, amount to 
1,540,000 officers and men ; while, 
in addition, a general levy of all 
mon callable of bearing arms may 
be made. The navy is organized 
chiefly for coast defence, and com- 
prises ton or twelve battleships, 
twelve cruisers, and seventy or 
more torixjdo boats, A war flo- 
tilla is placed on the Danube. 
The chief naval station, strongly 
fortified, is Polo, but Trieste also 
serves as a naval base. 

The total imports of the empire, 
including Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, in 1903, were £^711, 425, and 
the exjiorts 7^232. Of the 
imports^ £6,088,142 came from the 
United Kingd 9 m, end ^049,7® 
from the British colonies, etc.; 
and of the ex^rta £9,212,224 
wont to the United Kingdom, 
and £1,678,511 to the British 
colonies, etc. The laxgest trade, 
however, is with Gemimny. The 
chief imports and exports (in 
order of value) for 1903 were as fol- 
lows reimports ; raw cotton, wool, 
cool and coke, tobacco, instru- 
ments, watoh^ fancy goods, 
leather and leather goods, seeds, 
machinery, cereals, coffee, cattle, 
woollen yam, eggs, silk goods, 
wine. Exports: wood, sugar, cat- 
tle, eggs, oereals, ooal, leather 
goods, woollen fi[0odB, malt, and 
horses. For bibliography see 
Austria and Hunoart, 

Austria, Don Juan d’, an ob- 
solete Auatro-Hun^rian battle- 
ship, named after Don Jolm, 
a natural son of the Emperor 
Charles v. .The name has also 
been given to a cruiser launched 
in ioc Spain, and captured 
at the battle of Manila By the 
American admiral DeWey, 
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AuirUMLlfyd Steam Navl- 
eatloiu This hue of ateamstu^ 
^tabliahed about 183d, runs 
tweaa Trieste and various Adn- 
atioi Mediterranean, and ]^vant 
ports, in addition to services to 
Brai^ India, China. Japan, and 
Africa. The company owns a 
large fleet of small steamers ; and 
when those vessels in course of 
construction are completed, it will 
own seventy-five steamers, aggre- 
gating 1^.313 tons. 

Auteull, former vil. of the dep. 
of l^ine, France, now incorpo- 
rafted in Paris, is situated on the 
r. bk. of the Seine, near the Bois 
de Boulogne, and has cold min- 
eral springs. See Paris. 

Autiion, Jkuan d* (c, 14(16- 
1527), chronicler and poet, became 
historiographer to Louis xii., 
whom^ he accompanied to Italy. 
He died at Poitiers. See his 
Chronique du Hoi Louis xii., 
republished by Jacob (1834 -5). 

Author and Publisher. See 

Copyright and Publishing. 

Authors, Boyal Incorpoii- 
atbp Society op, largely owes its 
foundation to the late Sir Walter 
Bes^t. Its objects are to defend 
the interests of literary, dramatic, 
and musical property. It issues 
works of guidance to authors, and 
advi^ authors on matters of 
publishing and ^ proprietary in- 
terest. A pension fund for un- 
successful authors hivs been pro- 
jected. The annual subscription 
IS one guinea, and the secretary is 
G; H. Thring, 4 Portugal Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. Thew are 
1,500 members and asiMxiiates: 
members must have written a 
book. The sociei^ publishes a 
monthly journal^ The Author, 

Auto, in Spam and Portugal 
a kind of short religious play, 
analogous to the miracle and 
mystery play of the middle ages. 
They were greatly in vogue from 
the 12th to past the middle of 
the 18th century; but were for- 
bidden in Spain in 1705, though 
they are jstill represented in Por- 
tugal The Spaniard Encina (c. 
148^1534) and the Portuguese Gil 
Vicente (p. 1475-153(5) wrote sev- 
eral or these. In Spain, Lope 
de Vega (1562-1635), Calderon 
(1600-fl), Gabriel Tellez, better 
known as Tirso de Molino (o. 1585- 
1648), and others, wrote several 
op^Jike Autos Sacramentales. 
which .were usually represented 
duringr^^he great processions of 
of Corpus Christi. 
of these were edited . 
_ J at Paris in 1901-2. 

AiUtoblographyi or the record 
of oilerS'Own life, is a province of 
lettem of which we do not find 
many ipItanceB in the earlier 
of history. It ism the later 
Or. Hebrew Scripture that 
or historian describes 
w Oim aotiema or fortunes in the 
flm.peiaon; and if in tho New 


Testament St Paul may be said 
to be his own biographer, this 
is only by way of apology, either 
in sp^h or letter. The father 
of history, Herodotus, was also a 
traveller, and therefore confirms 
hjs statements, when he can, by 
his own exfierience; tho same 
may bo said of his mediueval 
counterpart, Froissart, whoso per- 
sonality, however, emerges more 
distinctly in his Chronicle. In con- 
trast with this( wemake no attempt 
at chronological setiuence in an ar- 
ticle necessarily rather suggastive 
than complete) is tho self-effjice- 
ment of Thucydides, the historian 
of the Peloix>nnesian war, who 
mentions in two words that ho 
himsedf was stricken in the great 
plague of Athens which hci graphi- 
cally dascriljos, recounts in the 
briefast terms his failure to relieve 
Amphipolis, and siieaks later and 
quite incidentally of the oppor- 
tunity of watching at Itiisure the 
progress of events which his con- 
sequent banishment afforded him. 
Xenophon is mure communicative 
about liimself ; yet ho writes in the 
third person, as did Ciesar in his 
Odllic irar— two notable instances 
of autobiography, real but not pro- 
f(^s(3d. A man is no less his own 
biographer when he writes letters 
which ne himself and his friends 
for him are careful to preserve: 
the Li/e qf (Hcero^ whether written 
by Middleton or Strahan David- 
son, must ho gathered in great 
Iiart from his letters ; as must tho 
Life of Erasmus, whcither written 
by Jortin or Froudo. We should 
know little of the life of the 

J rounger Pliny but from his own 
ettera, written, after tho model 
of Cicero’s, with the same care- 
ful eye upon the world and ix)s- 
terity, and including his famous 
consultation of Trajan as to tho 
treatment of the Christians in his 
province, and his account, .^s an 
eye-witness, of the destruction of 
Herculaneum and Pomiieii, which, 
like Pepys’s narrative of tho fire 
of London, comes te us out of 
the i^t with the distinctness of 
a living voice. This reminds us 
that the diary is another form of 
autobiogr^hy. The deciphering 
of that of ropys, in 1827, is among 
the most interesting achievements 
of modern^ times : as among the 
most precious «of modern ^ iron- 
vaittes is Evelyn’s, found in an 
old clothes basket in 1817 : both 
throw a vivid light upon history, 
character, and manners in Eng- 
land in the 17th century. Scarcely 
less valuable for the 18th and early 
19th century is the Diary of Mme. 
D*Arblay (Fanny Burney, author- 
ess of Evelina^ etc. ). 

The contemplative and the re- 
ligious life lean to autobiography, 
and the solitary falls bock upon 
his memories. The Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius (Antoninus, a.d. 
121*180) is said to have written 


an autobiography which has per- 
ished; but the first book of his 
Meditations is an account of his 
early eduoation, and a tribute to 
his teachers. Almost all that is 
authentic about the ill-used min- 
ister of the Gothic emix^rur Thoo- 
dorio— BoetiiLS who was put to 
death a.d. 525~we learn fmm his 
own incidental statements, among 
the most valuable of which are 
those in the first bcxik of his De 
(hnsofuiitme Philosophic, written 
in orison. ^ But the first memo- 
rahle autobiography, in the strict 
sense of tho word, is tho Corfes- 
simis of St. Augustine, writbm c. 
397 A.D. Its mcxlern counterpart 
is Newman’s Apologia %}ro Vita 
Sua, provoked by a careless re- 
mark of Kingsley’s in Macmillan^s 
Alayazine (Jan. 18(>4). Under the 
title History of my Rdigious 
Opinions, it still remains a most 
interesting and pathetic rword, 
but it has lost much that made 
it a mira(ih'. of dialectic skill. 
Between these two great names 
lie religious auiobiogranhies al- 
most innumerable — Bunyan’s. 
Orare AUounding to the Chirjt 
of Sinners, simple and touch- 
ing; tho self-revelations of Wil- 
liam Huntington, H.H. {Sinner 
Saved), vainglorious and grej- 
tesque (1745-1813). The friend of 
Cowi)«.^r, the Rev. John Newton, 
wrote tlio stoiy of his owii con- 
version and tlie strange vicissi- 
tudes of his (‘arly lib*. Oowper 
himself wrote an aubihiographi- 
cal fragment; and wo have alw 
the ‘experienc(‘s’ pr(vs(»rved in 
the Jfjurnals of W(*sley and of 
Whitcfield. ‘There is no end of 
them,’ writes Macaulay, signifi- 
cantly adding that Goethe (in a 
digression in Willuim Meister) is 
the only unUjlioviT who has imi- 
tated them with success. In 
Franc'e, Mjidanie Guyoii (d. 1717), 
tho yuietist, whose venw's CowjM^r 
translated, was }u*r own biogra- 
pher. Of wider literary interest, 
and the record of a quiet life 
in a somewhat different sense, 
is the Journal of Eug(?nie do 
Guerin (1834 seq.), of whom Mat- 
thew Arnold has gjven a symim- 
thctic account in nis earliest vol- 
ume of Essays. French literature 
is ricli in Memoircs, more or less 
autobiographical. Those of Sully, 
the great minister of Henry iv., 
are more uniformly personal than 
those of Saint-Simon, which throw 
much light upon the times of Louis 
XIV. ; those of Do la Porte, page 
to Anne of Austria, for wmise 
sake he was sent to tho Bastille, 
are interesting, es|)ecially in con- 
nection with Mazarin and the 
early life of the Grand Monarque. 
Perhaps the English countermrt 
to Sully is Clarendon, whose Life, 
written by himself, is a sequel to 
his History of the Rebellion. Mon- 
taigne makes no secret of tho fact 
that he wrote his Euays about 
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himself; his biography may Iw 
written from them ; and what self- 
love did for him, affection did for 
Madame de S^vign^, whose let- 
ters. mainly Uj her daughter, are 
the host revelation of her own life 
and character. The MSmoires of 
the Baroness do Sttial-Delaunay 
(d. 1750) anticiiaited in interest 
and vivacity the Diary of Madame 
D’Arblay. She must not Ix) con- 
faaoflwith the more famous Baron- 
ess do Stasl-llolstein, who is di- 
rectly autobiographical in her Dix 
Amiei'H d'Exil, and indirec.tly in 
every thi ng cIjw she wrote. li i her 
Ddphine she idealises herself, lu^r 
friends, and her enemies. (‘1 am 
told,’ said Talleyrand, ‘that you 
have put yourself and nio in your 
book ' both under the. disguise (»f 
women.’) She is herself the ‘(^»- 
rinno ’ of her most famous work, 
and is a gocxl instance tjf tlie 
tendeney to mingle truth with 
fancy in reininiscenee. It is <diari- 
table to suppose that the most 
morbid asixx^ts of lloussi'au’s re- 
markable are (lue to 

exaggeration ; and when (ltM*,the 
wrote his far h<*althier /In.t mcinna 
Lfhen, he adthxl as a second tide, 
Wahrhiit und Dirktuuy, that it 
might Imj umhTstiXKl tliat hi* had 
given imagination a certain range. 
Similarhv*, reader’s of D<) Uuincey’s 
Conjessionff qf an. Enfflidi. Opivui 
Eater or Bori*ows Lavenyro will 
not take all for gospel. 

It is a refltxition on humanity 
to note how much autoluograidiy 
owes to the prison. Tlu^ oatriot 
Silvio Pellico wrote miKm, but 
is only reiiumdH*red by Lv mie 
Vriyioni, The Vnissian, 'Pn'nck, 
Hjx^aks of many l)<)oks of his w hich 
no on<‘ has ev<T nnnl, hut the ac- 
count of his iwlveutureH and ten 
years’ imprisonmeiit in Magde^ 
burg is still amusing: eomhirie 
parts of Barry Lyvdm with jiai'ts 
of Moritr. (Jristo, and you ciui form 
some notion of the work of this 
.^londid liar. The uiuxlifying 
Casanova de Seingalt (d. 1708) 
made a daring es{'ape from tin? 
pionihi at Venice, and live<l to 
write his cynical story in many 
vohnncjs. Another gifted rascal 
among autohiograohers, Benve- 
nuto Cellini, Goethe thought it 
worth while to translate : for a de- 
lightful account of this strange art^ 
ist, se^ the essay ‘ A Rogue’s Mem- 
oirs ’ in Birrell’s Obiter Dicta. The 
artist life is seldom of this com- 
plexion, although it is sometimes, 
as in the autobiography of Hay- 
don, a story of blighted hopes, 
and in the journal and letters of 
Marie Bashkirtseff (b. 18^; d. 
1884) of brilliant promise cut short 
by death. 

The strenuous life has not often 
much leisure or inclination to keep 
its own reconi, yet a very note- 
worthy autobiography is that of 
Benjamin Fratvklin -a little too 
self-complacent, not altogether 
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pleasant reading, yet throwing 
interesting light upon the condi- 
tion of Massachusetts and Boston, 
Pennsylvania and Phi^ielphia, 
while these were still British de- 
pendencies. Cobbett’s American 
career, coincident with the early 
days of American indeixjiidence, 
has the same historic interest ; he 
tells it (171)8) in the Li/e and Ad- 
ventures (/ Peter Porcupine (^his 
nom de ouerre). Kven Nelson lias 
given a brief and fragmentary ac- 
count of himstdf in manly, sailor- 
like fashion: and the autobiog- 
raphy of the ill-ui^l Lord T)un- 
doiiald is a spirited ix^cord of 
brilliant enterpristi; whilst the 
7V’o iyars before the Mast of tlie 
American Dana is one of the lx.\st 
s(*u-lxxjks ever writt(*n. 

Of the pursuit of kno\yl(Klge 
under ditheultics, PVanklin, al- 
rtwly cited, may jmiss as an ex- 
amph;; hut the 18th century 
sui)i>lies us with two ntliers vvlio 
have left a record of their strug- 
gles: thesis are Ferguson (dames), 
th(* astronomer and mix hanician. 
the shepluMcl lM>y who ui}ip|X‘d 
th(‘ stars for liimself by nu'ans 
of a stretched thread strung with 
IhwIs ; and William Hut (on, tho 
historian of Birmingham, whoso 
early hai*dships are a sad and 
cru(‘l story. In contrast witli 
these are Colby ( ’ihlxT s ripe/ofyy 
for his Li/e—\)y far liis Ix'st work 
an<l the Memoir.<i of Gibbon, 
wliieh leave on us tho impression 
of a self -cent red man, mainly eon- 
eeriied to vindicate his own t;ustes, 
stiidie.s, and opinions. \Valpob*s 
Short Noteso/my Ayri^’are achrtaio- 
logical epitome of the little lalxan*H 
of a dilettantist. A pretty record 
of Ids own early life is given by 
Walter 8eott (.see L<K*khart’s Li/'). 
Wordsworth luts b'ft his own auto- 
hiography; hut AVordswoithiaus 
will set more value on tho reiiii- 
niseeuees in The Prehafe. '^Kho 
valuable Bioift'aphia Literaria of 
Goleridge is to the ordinary reader 
a w'ildorne.s.s of eritici.sm and phi- 
lology, with oa.sos of Tx*r.sonH.l his- 
tory. Tho antobi( igriifihy of Leigh 
Hunt (1850) was praisfxl in the 
highe.st terms by Carlyle; it i.s 
noteworthy that, wxni after its 
publication, the author de- 
scribed by his friend Dickons in 
Bleak Hmm in the guise of the ir- 
respousihle. and ungrateful ‘ ilai’- 
old SkimiK)le.’ As we approach 
our own days, selection on the 
subject becomes practically im- 
possible; vanity, goaded by the 
interviewer, overcrowds the scene. 
Yet there emerge very distinctly 
Hugh Miller’s story of his early 
days, in My Schools and School- 
masters^ and the autobiograpliies 
of John Stuart Mill and Carlyle 
—the first valuable as an ac- 
knowledgment that the severest 
thinkers have tlieir spiritual 
ne^eds, and the second as a tardy 
tribute to the worth and genius 
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of a much-enduring wife, Harriet 
Martineau’s autobiography de- 
lights the English positivists— 
‘fit audience, tnough few/ Two 
eminent lawyers, Ballantyne and 
Montagu Williams, have recorded 
their amusing experiences of the 
seamy side of life: amidst public 
entertainers, the Bancrofts have 
disclosed in the most interesting 
fashion the secret history of the 
stage. Ruskin’s Prccterita, and 
Huxley’s very brief autobiogra- 
phy,^ pref^nt m effective contrast 
the imaginative and scientific at- 
titude in face of the great prob- 
lems that vox iiumanity ; and 
tho reminiscences of Mark Pat- 
tison and Augustus Hare have 
confirmed the nascent suspicion 
that autobiography is destined 
to add a new ten*or to the living. 

Auto-car. Scti Moior Car. 

Autoclave, or Diuesi kr, is an 
aT)i)Jiratus for heating suKstances 
midor yiressure. ^ It usually con- 
sists of a strong iron or steel pot, 
mivided with a coyer that can 
XI Ixilted on air-tight^ and is 
often lined with an acid-rcwsist- 
ing material. It is usually yiro- 
vi(jed with a safety-valve, and is 
often svs'ung on trunnions for cou- 
venienee. 

Autucles, an Athenian general 
and orator of the 4th century 
n.c. In ^71 he negotiated a 
ix‘ace with t)io Spartans, and in 
.‘lt>2 tionducted an exixidition into 
I'll race. 

Autocracy. See Govern- 
ment. 

Auto da F4. See Inquisi- 
tion. 

Autodidactus, Titw (‘Sclf- 
taught man’), an Arabic romance 
setting forth the growth, into 
kno\yi(‘(lge of nature and Gtxl, of 
a child cast upon a desert island ; 
by Abu-Bekr-ibn-Tofail (Lat. 
trails., Philosophus Autrdidacti- 
nv,% E. Pocock, lt»71 ; Eng., The 
Improvement (y Humxn Reasem, S. 
Uckley, 1711). 

Autographs, documents of any 
kind in the handwriting of their 
au thorn (Gr. avroypd<f)a)* Inter- 
est in autographs was first shown 
in the vogiie of the album, or Liber 
Amiconim, which seems to have 
begun in Germany as early ^ the 
14tn century, and has continued 
in the form of visitors* books to 
our own day. The British Museum 
contains several of these albums, 
with signatures of celebrities of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I., in whose time they were espe- 
cially popular. The collection of 
detached autogr^hs is said to 
have begun in France as early 
as the 16th century ; in England 
the first notable collector was the 
antiquary Ralph ThoreCby, who 
died in 1725. The finest modern 
collection in private hands -is 
that form^ (1865^) by Mr. Al- 
fred Morrison, of which a descrip* 
tive catalogue, in six volumes, 
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with facaiinilas, was printed l)e- 
tween 1883 and The liest 

books on the subhict are: Auto- 
graphs qf Nohlf^ Learned^ 

am Metnarkahle Persomtgrs 

from the Reign qf Richard rr. to 
thaiqf Charles rr., by J. G, Nichols 
(1829); The Handwritivg of the 
Kings and Queens qf Rnglaml, by 
W. J. Hanly (1893) ; Facsimiles 
of Royal ^ ffistorica). Literary ^ 
and other Autographs in the 
Britifk MuseuniWXS~^^)\ A (if aide 
to the Collector of Historical Docu- 
ments, Literary Manuscripts, aod 
Autograph Letters, by Dr. 8oott 
and Samuel Davey (1^91). 

Autogravure. Seo PnoToo- 

BAPHY. 

Auto-intoxication, self-intoxi- 
cation, or ^)oisoninK by (iomixmnds 
produced niteriially by oiiost^lf, jus 
in uncmic fioisoiiin*;. 

Autolycus, an aucient Greek 
hero, the son of Jiernies, and fatluT 
of Anticleia, the inoth(T of Odys- 
seus. He was famous for his craft 
and cuniiin;;, and is said to have 
been able to render himself and 
his stolen goods invisible. It was 
fi*om him that Odysseus was 
held to have inherited his crafti- 
ness. 

Autolycus OK PiTANE (c. 3(H) 
B.C.), Greek astnjiionuT, wrote 
two works on the sun and stars, 
ed. byllultsoh : A vtolycideSpha ra 
qu(P movetur de Ortihns ct Occasi- 
bus (11^5). 

Automatic Action, a term 
appliwl in physiology to instiuo 
tjve or involuntary movements. 
It is imnossiblo always to dis- 
tingui.sh them from reflex action, 
though theoretically the first pro- 
ceiKls from an internal imj)ul.se, 
thesecond from an ex ternal. Sleep- 
walking may Iw given as an ex- 
ample of automatic action, Tlie 
involuntary movement of the eye- 
lid, when threatened with a blow, 
is reflex. 

Automatic Machines. See 

Machines, Automatic. 

Automatism, the doctrine ac- 
cording to which all the actions of 
living beings, ineluding the volun- 
tary actions of man, can and must 
be completely explained in purtdy 
physiorogical terms ; so that con- 
sciousness or volition, whons it 
occurs, is merely a concomitant 
of the bodily movement (or the 
brain change), but hjvs no part in 
bringing it about. See 1 lu.xley’s 
essay on ‘The Hypothesis that 
Animals are Automata’ {Collected 
Essays, vol. i. 1898) ; and, for criti- 
cism, Ward’s Naturalism and Ag- 
nosticism (1899). 

Automaton (Or. ‘self-moving’), 
a machine contrived to imitate 
the motions and actions of some 
living creature. In ancient history 
many automata are reported as 
having Ixion invented by Arcliy- 
taa. Hero, and others. The most 
famous modem invention was 
Vaucanson’s flute -player, oxhib- 
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ited in Paris in 1738, which imitated 
to the life an executant on tin* 
instrument. Other automata in 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
were also mu.sieal, and some n'- 
pri'sented ]H‘rsons writing words 
and sentences, the Iwvst, known 
Ix'ing the chess - player of the. 
Hungarian ^ KemiM'len, bnaight 
to Lond(»n in 1783, w'hieh was in 
reality no automaton, lait was 
found to Iwi nianaged bva cle\er 
player of diminutive size ingeni- 
ously concealed in tint inPahu*. 
.All Jiutoinat.a, liowever, havj* Ixasi 
surpassed by the spj'ciuiens in- 
venh‘d by Air. Abiskelym*, and 
exlubit(‘d at the London Egyptian 
Hall e.g, ‘Psycho’ (1875), aflgure 
seated on a glass cylinder, w liic h 
plays eanls .against all cornel's, and 
works arithmetiejil jpu'stions of 
great jliflieulty; ‘Zoe’ {1877)drawM 
on a paper tin* likeness of any imt- 
son s(?l{5cted by thi^ onlookers from 
a list of two hundred notabilities. 

Automobiles. Sec* Motor 
(Urs. 

Autonomy, in its philosophical 
.sense, a tenn used by Kant to <‘X' 
prc'ss thc^ prineipl* tliat the moral 
reason, or conscience, cjinnot I'ce- 
ognizc* as binding any law' wliieli 
is not aflinn<‘d liy the moral reu.son 
itscjlf, but nieivly im|M»sed from 
without, and supijorted by an ap- 
pc^al to non-moral or int«‘n‘sted 
m()tives {ultim{i.t«‘ly ph'asure and 
pain). A law thus imjMJsed from 
without is ternuHl by Kant hiter- 
onoiKons. 

Autonomous States aui thosc^ 
in w'liieh the*, cdtizens Inivo n cer- 
tain dc‘gn‘<^ of st*lf-govermuent. 
Krecjuently the term is (*niployi*d 
to (h\signat(j a self-governing st.ate 
nndi*r the suzju*ainty of another 
Ijowi’r. 

Autoplasty ((.Jr. ‘self-fcu’ina- 
tion ’), asurgic^al oiMTation wh<*n^- 
by a(lisc*jiscd or injured part is n*- 
plaeed by tissues taken from the* 
^uiio IxKly. Thus, a defiei<aiey 
in the nose is supiilied from a tri- 
angular flap of .skin and subeu- 
tanc^ons tissue*, markc'd off on the 
for<.*hc‘ad iininc’diat(*ly alxivc*, with 
tlie apex lx;twei*ri the eycibrow's. 
Tliii triangle is scparat<*d from 
th(5 foreheml, (*xee])t at the ap<*x. 
Ft is brought down and twistc'd 
on tlio aij(»x, so that it has still the 
right side out, and its raw e*dg(*s 
fixed to a raw surface, lx*low'. I'la*. 
now* is then shaped and inouhhHl. 
This is called rhinopljisty. Skin- 
grafting is another example. 

Autopsy. See Post-mortem 
Examination. 

Autotype. Sj*e Photography. 

Auto typography. See Zin- 

cography. 

Autrefois Acquit Autrefpis 
Convict. A man is not to Ixj tried 
twice for the .same ofF(*nce, and a 
|x*rson .so charged may plead ver- 
bally or in wnti!ig//'M<?P<:/07.'( aequit 
or autrefois cone id i.c. that he 
has already lH,*en accpiitted or con- 
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victod on the same charge, either 
at home or abrojwl, by ji court of 
eoiiiiX‘t(*nt jurisdiction. In Scot- 
land the ph'a is ‘tholed an assize.’ 

Autumn is that season of the 
year wliieh Ix'gins aslronomieally 
in the nortlu'rn heinisph(*re when 
the sun eiit(*rs the zjmIukuiI sign 
Jjibra viz. alxiut Sept. 23. In the 
south(*rn hemisphere thi.s is the 
beginningof sjjring. The bt^gin- 
iiing of the sign Libra is at the 
interseetioiu)f the cJiuator and the 
i‘eliptie, or the? point of the sky at 
which tlie sun ero.sses from north 
to south of the cjpiator. This Is 
known its the autumnal e(piino.x, 
and (lav is tlu‘n ecpial to night all 
«)V(‘r tfit^ world. Autumn ends 
and winter Ix'gins on JVi?. 21, 
w hen tin* sun 1ms r(“aeh(*d its low- 
est iKisItion south of th(* (‘(luakir. 
Tlui Anu*ri(t.‘ins (*;ill tlie auhimn 
‘tlu* fall’ The term yvjis fnrnierly 
in good literary use in England. 

Autun (ane. Aaffnsfodvrivin), 
(list. tri. and (‘pise, .see, dcf). Safine- 
et- Loire, France*, on tla^ Arroux, 
51 in. N.N.w. of MiVeon, It has 
Poiimn remains, such as a theatrt\ 
and the Pi»*iTe de(.kiuhard, anyra- 
iiiid of masonry 88 ft. high. Tlieca- 
tli(‘dra.l begun llH’iU, dates mainly 
from the 12tli e(*iiturv, aiul has a 
lM*autiful spin* of the lotfi e(*ii- 
tury. Industrie’s, especially tex- 
tlle.s, tanning, paiier-making, and 
brewing, arc important. Grig- 
iiially tin* s(*at of a Druidieal 
S(*1kx)1, it was iin(h‘r the Koinans 
famou.s for its school of rh(*toric. 
It w.as sacked by tin* Vandals in 
IiMl by th»^ Ihirgundiaiis in III, 
by tin* Huns in *151, by tlie Franks 
in 534, by the Andis in 739, and 
by the Normans in 895. It was 
burned by the* F.iiglisli in 1379, and 
sutf(*red from jilague in 1494 and 
1594. In 1879 GariliJildi eh(‘(?ked 
th(^ ( Jenna ns lx -fore A utun. Pop. 
(IIHIDUMXW. 

Auvergne {Arrernia}, fonimr 
prov. of Ck’iitral F ranee, now form- 
ing t}i('. del), of J’uy -d(*- l)(bn(\ 
Gantal, and the N.w. of Haute- 
Loin*. 9’he cap. w jis Ch'rmont- 
Ferraiul, though at one time that 
town was ind(*p(*n(lent, and the 
ri'st of lh(? province was divided 
into a dukedom (cap. Vodabhd 
and a county (cap. Vi(;-l('-Cointt‘). 
The province b(.‘long('d for a long 
tinui to tlifi (Jount de Toulouse*, 
and then to tlue housi* of llniir- 
Ixm, but lias lx'.en French sine-e 
17)31. 

Auwers, Arthur (1838), (ler- 
man astrononua*, lx»rn at Gfit- 
tingen ; director of th(i new ob- 
servatory at Pot.sehini (1881), and 
(‘ondiictor of exix*diti(»ns for ob- 
servation of transits of Venus 
(1874 aiul 1882). His w'orks ineludo 
lfntersuchun(;en iiher verlinder- 
l/iche Figenheurgungen dcr Fix- 
sterne (1892): Kaialog von 9,7H9 
Sternfyi (1899); Determinations of 
the Holar Parallax (1899), with 
Sir 1). Gill at Cape Town. 
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Auxerre (Rom. A\Ui88iodmrvm\ 
tn., cap. of d(^. Yoime, France, 
on the sloi)c of a hill, ritting from 
the 1. bk. of the Yonne, 101^ m. s.k. 
of Paris. The beautiful cathedral 
of Ht. Etienno mainly dates from 
the L^th to the ir)th century^ and 
the ablxry JSt. Germain, with a 
tower of the 14th century, is now 
a 8ch(X)l. The prefecture was for- 
merly the bishop’s tJalace. There 
are manufactures of cloth, and a 
trade in wines, bricks, leather, 
and ochre. Pop. (1901) li^SlOl. 

Auxetophone. See Talkino 

Machinks. 

Auxiliary Forces. See 

Militia and Voluntkkrs. 

Auxonne (anc. a fort, 

dist. tn., dep. C6te d’Or, Franc(^ 
on the 1. bk. of the Sa6ne, 19 m. 
8.W. of Dijon. It contains a 
church of Notre Dame, erecte<i 
from 1309 -(iO, and a fortifiwl 
ch&teau in the Kenaissanc<^ style. 
Manufactures of cloth, muslin, 
etc. Pop. (1901) G,i;i5. 

Attzout, Adrikn {ia*K)-91), 
French mathematician, Ixirn at 
Rouen. Inventor of the microm- 
eter, and one of the first mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences. 
He published TraiU du MicrO’ 
(1667). 

A.V.J abbreviation for Author- 
ized Version; also for Artillery 
Volunteers. 

Ava. See Kava. 
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thelrawadi; was the cap. of Burma 
from 1364 to 1740, and aKaiii from 
18^ to 1838. Its many temples, 
and a sandstone imaKo of Gau- 
tama, 24 ft. in heiflfht, were de- 
strciyed Iw an earthquake in 18.39. 

Ava, Sec Duffkrin and Ava, 
Marquis of. 

AvalanchCt a mass of snow or 
ice which slides or rolls fix)ni the 
mountain slopes into the valleys, 
often causiiur great damage to 
villages and forests. Four kinds , 
are distinguished— (1) Drift A., 
formed of iwwdery snow driven 
l)efore a gale ; (2) Bollino A., liard 
snow rolling down and gathering 
bulk as it goes; (.3) Slidrim A., 
snow imi)clled by its own increas- 
ing weight ; (4) Glacial A., a mass 
of frozen snow and ice detached 
from a glacier in soring, when the 
snow begins to melt. 

Avalon, *the ishmd- valley of 
Avilion * of Tennyson’s M(yrt€ 
dUArihur^ is the paradise of the 
departed heroes of Celtic trafli- 
tion. Its * magic apples’ suggest 
a connection between Avalon and 
the garden of the Hespqridas. The 
Celtic legends of the journey to 
the soul-kingdom formed one of 
the sources of Dante’s poem. For 
one of the most p(»rfect of them 
see Wliitley Stokes’s trans. of Fta 
Adammin, 

Avalon, peninsula, S.E. New- 
foundland. with Trinity Bay to 
the N. aiud Placentia Bay to the 
a ; contains St. John’s, the cap. 


Avanturine, an artificial glass 

ottered ; also a ^ind of quartz in 
which small plates of brown mica 
produce a similar effect. The nat- 
ural can lie distinguished from the 
artificial avantunne by its being 
liarder than a steel knife-blade. 
It is used in brooches, umbrella 
handles, vases, and other orna- 
meiits. The beitt specimens como 
from the Urals: a viusti 4 ft. high, 
curved from a single bl(x?k of Hi- 
Ixirian avanturine, prt^seiited by 
Nichohis I. to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, is now in the Museum 
of Practical Geology, London. A 
green variety aunes from India. 

Avaris, ancient tn. of Lower 
Egypt on the isthmus of Suez, 
near Pelusium, headquarters of 
the invading Hykaas or shepherd 
kings. Tlu^se people were finally 
bf%sieged in Avaris by Aahmes i.. 
founder of the I8th dynasty, ana 
the city W{i.s captured, and the 
Jlyksos driven into S. Pahistine. 

Avars, (i.) A ptsiplo of Ural- 
Altaic race, who dwelt on tlie 
stepiK'.sof the Don, near the Sea 
of Azov, later aW» near the (’au- 
casus. In 558 a.d. tliey offered 
their services to the Byzantine 
emiM^ror Justinian, who eummis- 
sioned them to subjugate the 
Bulgarians, who hau invaded 
Mmsia (now Bulgaria). Having 
|M?rformed this tisk, they settlen 
m Pannonia (the pres4mt Hun- 
gary), and in .566 helix^d the Ism- 
gol Minis to ])nnik the ixjwer of 
the Gepidic, or Gotlis. Then they 
extended their dominion over 
Dacia and the territories bt^twfu'n 
the Alixs and the Black S4*a. llut 
they were very troublesome neigh - 
IjNours, and made fretiueiit incur- 
sions into the Byzantine empire 
(581), against the Franks {51X>) and 
against the IjongoVnirds (610). Jii 
619 they plundered the country 
round Constantinople. After the 
death (630) of their chief,, Bajan, 
their doA^mfall was rapid, and 
the peoples under their domina- 
tion lilierated themselves one after 
the other. Nevertheless, during 
the 8th century they made fre- 
quent incursions into Germany 
and Italy, until Charlemagne took 
the field against them, and com- 
pletely destroyed their power in 
7116. After that they, became 
merged in the Bulgarians and ' 
the different Slav peoples of the 
Danube rt^gion ; and after the 
middle of the 9th century scarcely 
anything more is heard of them, 
(a.) PtHiple, allied to the liCaghian 
stockj dwelling in the Khanate of 
Avaria, Daghestan. 

Avatar (Sans, ‘de^nt’), ap- 
plied to the ‘descent’ (incarnation) 
of the principal deities in Hindu 
mythology j especially applied to 
Brahma, Siya. and the ten incar- 
nations of Vishnu. 

Avatcha, or Avacha, bay, tn., 
and active volcano witt^^double 
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peak (8^600 and Id, 000 ft.! S.E. 
Kamchatka. Petropaulow is on 
the B. shore of the bay. 

Avebury, or Abuby, Wiltshire 
England, an anpient artificial 
mound and ‘Druidical circle’ or 
‘heathen temple,’ now almost ob- 
literated. , It resembled Stone- 
henge, which lies 17 in. due 8. of 
it. A plan of the circle, made 
by Dr. Stukeley {Staneh^e and 
Abury, 1740), shows it as then al- 
most complete, while two smaller 
circles were still traceable within 
it. The great circle was about 1.400 
ft. in diameter, and was marked 
by 100 upright stones, of which 
some stood 20 ft. above the 
ground. Bee Sir R. Colt Hoare’a 
Ancient WilUhirc (1812-44). 



Lord. Avebury. 

(Photo by Elliot It Fry.) 


Avebury, Sir John Lubbock, 
First Baron (1834), banker and 
scientist, was bom in London, 
and educated privately and at 
Eton. Enterii^ his father’s bank- 
ing business (Robarts, Lubbock, 
and Co.) in 1848, ho became a part- 
ner in 1856. He was vice-chairman 
of the London County Council 
(18*^90), and chairman (1890-92) ; 
as well as president of the Linnean 
Society (1881-6). After represent- 
ing Maidstone in Parliament from 
1870-80, he sat for London Uni- 
versity (1886-1900). In the latter 
year he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Avebury. His name is as- 
sociated vrith over twenty import* 
ant measures, including the Bank 
Holidays Act (1871). Avebuiy 
has most distinguished himself, 
by his anthropological^ researches 
and observations of n^t UfC^ 
more especially of bees &d apts. 
Among his numerous works am 
Prehidortc Timei (1866 ; new 6<L 
1900); The Origin qf Civif^ 
ti(m emd (he Primitive Cmditim 
qf Man (1870; 1902); The Origin 
and MeUmorphom qf 
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(1873); On British Wild Flmoers 
(1873); Monograph on the CoUem- 
bola and Thysanv/ra (1873) ; Fifty 
Years qf Science (1882) ; AtUa, Bees, 
and Wasps (1882), which has run 
through fourteen editions; The 
Fleasures q)' Life (1881), by far his 
mast popular work; The Semes 
and Instinct qf Animals (1888); 
Flowers^ Fruits, and Leaves (1886) ; 
On Representation (1800) ; The 
Beauties qf Natu/re (l®^2)j The 
Use of Life (180-1); The Scenery 
qf Switzerland (1800) ; Buds aiui 
Stipules (1808); The Scenery nf 
England (1002); Short History of 
Coins afuL Gwrrency (11K»2); Es- 
says and Addresses (lOOli); Free 
Trade {Vm), 

Aveiro, dist. (area, 1,140 sq. ni. ; 
pop. (1000) i^02,181) and tn. (episc. 
see), prov. Beira, Portugal, at the 
8.K. corner of the coast lagoon of 
Avein), 40 in. by rail a, of Oporto. 
The peoule are engaged in fish* 
ing (sardines and oysters), and 
in producing salt. 

Avellaneda, Gertrudis Go- 
mez DE (1816-73). Smnish fKieteas, 
who often published under the 
pen-name of ‘Peregrina;’ Ixim in 
CuIml but lived in Madrid and 
Stjville.. Besides Poesias Liricas 
(new ed. 1850), she wr<jte novels 
and dramas. Of the former mav 
be mentioned El MulaAo Sah (1841), 
Bos Mujerea (1842), Espaldino 
(1842), and Bobres (1843); of the 
latter, Leoncia (18^), and the 
Biblical dramas of (1849) and 
Bedtdsa/r (1840). 

Avellino. (i.) Province, for- 
merly PrincipatoUltcriore; area, 
1,172 sq. m. ; .pop, (1901) 402,800. 
(a.) Town (episc. see), Italy, cap. 
of prov., 69 m. by rail E. by N. of 
Naples; h^ for ctmturies been 
famous for its hazel-nuts. Linen, 
paper, sausages, and hats are 
manufactured. The town "was 
founded in the 9th century. The 
ancient A hdlinum (no w Atrijialda) 
lay 4 m. E, Close to it is the 
fanied church of Monte Vorgine, 
with a wonder-working image 
of the Virgin, and the tomb of 
Catherine of Valois. Pop. (1901) 
23,602. 

Ave Marla, or Anoklioa Salu- 
TATto, a prayer used in the Roman 
Catholic Church, addressed to the 
Virdn Mary. It first consisted 
of the salutation of Mary by the 
angel Gabriel (Luke l;lS), along 
with Elisabeth’s greeting to Mary 
(Luke 1 : 42). The addition, ‘ Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
us sinners, now and in the hour of 
our death,’ dates from the 16th 
century, but was first authorized 
for daily use in the breviary by 
Pius V. m 1668. 

Avempace,sumamed Ibn-Sat- 
»a,or Ibn-Bapja (d. 1138), Arab 
philosopher, physician, astrono- 
mer, and p(^t, was bom at Sara- 
gossa. ^ He is said to have written 
on AristotlOj on medicine, music, 
and logic ; his great philosophical 
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work, The Conduct qf the Indi- 
vidual., is known to us only through 
its mention by Averrhoes, and 
notes upon it by Mostis of Nar- 
bonne. Avempace travelled to 
Fez, wliem he is said to have Ixjen 
ixiisoiiod by a rival physician. 

Avenarius, Ferdinand (1851)), 
Gemian poet and writer on art, 
was l)orii in Berlin, from which 
in 1871 he moved to Drt)sdcn. 
Wamlern und Wenlen, his fimt 
volume of ixictry, appeared in 1881 
(new ed. 1897); in the following 
year he compiled an excidlent an- 
thology, Xyrik drr Oegenwart seit 
1850, He founded in 1887 Ber 
Kunstwart, and wrote the critical 
work Max. Klingers Griffelknmt 
(1804). He has also written vol- 
umtis of lyrical poetry— Alfiwr/im 
und Bilder (1^; 2nd ed. lOO;^) ; 
Die Kinder von Wohldorf (18^> ; 
2nd ed. 1896); Lehel (1803;, 4th od. 
1903)— showing great metrical skill 
and ix)wer. 

Avcnchcs(Ger. Wijlishurg: anc. 
Aventicum). vil., canton Valid, 
Switzerland, 7 m. N.E. of Payenie. 
Its mixliieval castle stands on part 
of the site of the great Roman 
colony Aventicum Ilelvetiorum, 
formerly occupied by an older 
llolyotian town mentioned by 
Tacitus, and ruined in A.D. 60. 
Pop. (1000) 1,052. 

Avens, the English name of 
plants of tlie genus Goum, or their 
allies. Tlie common avens, which 
is found in woods and liedges, 
has erect flowers and sessile heiuls 
of fruit. The water avens has 
drooping flowers with purplish 
calyce^ both, varieties having the 
qualities of cinchona. 

Aventine Hill {Aventinus 
Mons), one of the seven hills of 
ancient Rome, situated on the 
1. bk. of the Tilxir, and s.w. of 
tlie Palatine Hill. , Anc us, Mar- 
tius colonized it with the inhab- 
itants of the conqiicrod Latin 
towns. Servius Tullius brought 
it within the fortified part of the 
city, and built uixm it the cele- 
brated temple of Diana. After 
456 B.o. it was the siiecial plebeian 
(quarter of Rome. At the present 
time it is almost deserted, being 
covered with gardens, vineyards, 
and a few old churches. 

Aventinus, Johannes (1477- 
1.634), whose proper name was 
Turmaib, known as the ‘Bavarian 
Herodotus,’ a German historian, 
studied under Celtes at Ingol- 
stadt in 1496. In 1617 he was 
appointed historiographer of Ba- 
varia. His Anmles Boiorum and 
its German edition appeared after 
his death, in 1554 and following 
years. His Chronica is the first 
important work^n German his- 
tory based on a critical examina- 
tion of the sources. The Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences issu^ a com- 
plete edition of his writings in 6 
vols. (1^-6). See Lives by DCl- 
linger (1877) and Wegele (1^). 
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Avenue Theatre. This Lon- 
don house was opened on Mar. 
11, 1882, under the management 
of Mr. Edmund Burke, with 
Mada/nie Favart, Miss Florence 
St. John U*ing the chief attrac- 
tion. Manteaux Noirs, an adapta- 
tion from the Frtiiich of Scnlje, 
followed. For some years French 
op^ra lioulfe was the mainstay. 
In September 1800, Daudet’s play, 
La Lutte pour la Vie, adapM by 
H()}x*rt Buclianan and Frederick 
Homer, was priKhiciid. It was 
wxm rephu^eil by Mr. R. C, Car- 
ton’s Sunlight and Shadow. In 
1802, Mr. licnry Artliur Jones 
succeeded Mr. Henry Lee as 
manager, and in the same year 
Mr. Jones’s Crusaders brought 
the Avt'nuft season to a close*. In 
1803 the Kendalfl returned hither 
after their American tour. Among 
recent suee(3SHOs was Mr. R. Gan- 
thony^s A Messojge from Mars, in 
wliicn Mr. Charles Hawtrey took 
the principal rftle. 

Average, in law. (i.) General 
average is the- term ap]>lied to the 
rule by whiirh loases or siwirifices 
arising on a voyage are recouped 
by an average contribution from 
all parties who Ijeiu'fit by such 
l(xss or sacrifice. For this pur- 
ix)se the adventure is considered 
as consisting of tlireejiarts— ship, 
freight, and cargo. Supiiose the 
ship is worth £*20,000, the fr«.*ight 
(i,e, tlie money being eanuxi by 
the ship on its voyage) £5,000, and 
the cargo £10,000. The captain, 
in order to lighten the ship in a 
storm, throws overboard £2,(K)0 
worth of cargo. This loas will not 
fall entirely on the ownt^rs of the 
cargo, but, aci^onbng to the prin- 
ciple of general average, will lie 
divided. The owners of the ship 
will pay four-sevenths— the 
])roiX)rtK>n of the value of the ship 
to the value ship and fnught 
and cargo; the owni'i-s of tlio 
freight will pay one-sevi'iith ; and 
only tlio remaining two-seviuiths 
will fall uixm the owners of the 
cargo. Of courses the princi])le is 
the same if the loss falls on the 
ship— e,g. if the sails are cut away 
to save the ship; or if it falls on 
the freight-' -f.f/. if the freight is 
lost by putting into a ixirt to refit. 
But in order that there may >x^ a 
general average contribution, the 
following conditions are neces- 
sary:— (1.) The loss must lie an 
intentional one — there is no 
general average for cargo washed 
overjxiard, but only for cargo in- 
tentionally jettisoned. (2. ) 1 1 must 
bo for the Ixnefit of all parties — 
e.ih an extraordinary exj^nditure 
of coal in order to bring the ship 
to port in time will not be a 
general average, for it benefits the 
freight alone, and not the ship 
and cargo. (3.) It must be incurred 
under pressure of immediate and 
unusual necessity. (4.) It must 
not arise from tne negligence of 
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the parties— improi)er stow- 
age or navigation. The loas may 
take the form citlitn* of a sacrifice 
(c.fA jettison of r^rgo) or of an ex- 
wnditure [e.g. salvage). As a rule, 
deck cargo, if je^ttisoned, is not 
entitled t<j a germral average, be- 
cause c.argo slaiuld not Ije placixl 
on deck; but timl)er and cattk? 
are iwrhaiw excoi^tions, ( 2 .) 1 ‘ar- 
ticular average is a misleading 
term, aoplied to a loss which falls 
upon tne owner of the particu- 
lar article lost, and which is not 
recouped by a general average. 
See Lowndes on GmenU A verage 

(ias8). 

Average. See Statistics. 

Averaging, in sUick-exchange 
oiKirations, is a system in use 
among speinilators when the mar- 
ket is going against them. A 
siKHCulator for a rise purchases 
more .stock, cii* oini for a fall sells 
more, so that the average cost of 
the whole would less or mon' 
tlmn that of the first purchase, a 
relatively smaller movement being 
then necessary to ensure a profit. 

Averments. 8e<* TNimn’MENT. 

Avernus, Lake, Italy, 10 m. w. 
of Naples, the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, where th(^ ancients 
placed the entrance to th(^ infer- 
nal regions, {(y\ ^ FacUis dmu n- 
8US A reran,’ Virgil’s yFncid, Vl.), 
Agrippa, at the command of Au- 
gustus, c<mnect<'d the lake with 
the sea, and built a naval i)ort, 
which existed dovyn to 15118, wlum 
the volcanic uprising of Mount 
Nuovo destroyed it, and com- 
pletely altered th(i face of the 
iidjaeent country. Lakes A vermis 
is 21 ft. deep, but only 4 ft. alxive 
«}a-level, and not more tliaii 2 m. 
in circumference. 

Averrhofis, or Aveeroes, 
whoso name was A H u l-ibn-Ko.'-jh d 
(1120-08), Arab p]iilo.suijh(3r, was 
ltx)m at Cordova in Spain ; acte‘d 
as judge (from 1109) in Seville and 
Cordova, and then for many yetvrs 
officiated as court physician to 
Yalvub al-Mansur, Almohiule sov- 
ereign of Morwco and Cordova. 
Ifaving an imlx)unded arlmira- 
tion for Aristotle, whom he rev 
garded os the incarnation of all 
human wisdom, he was for ages 
famous as the great commentator 
of his master, and at Padua his 
.school flourished until nearly the 
middle of the 17th century. Ro- 
ger Bacon and John Bacon thorps 
were the most conspicuous of tiiti 
English Averrhoists. Averrho(\s 
drew the clearest distinctions bf»- 
twocn human science (knowledge) 
and religion, and discriminated 
sharply between this last and the 
logic-chopping subtleties of theol- 
ogy. Onti of tlie central features of 
his ttiachiug was the ijostulation of 
a universal transcendent intellect 
which manifests it^^lf eternally 
in different degrees in individual 
men. By substituting the con- 
ception of the human soul for tlie 


intellect in this doctrine, the theo- 
logical onponents of the Aver- 
rhoist sch(K)l ac(m.sed Averrhoes 
of denying the immortality of the 
stjul. The best Latin edition of 
his commentaries was issued at 
Venice in 1552 and folU>wing 
yiiars. See J. Muller’s rhUosoidiic 
und Theohtgie (1875); Renan’s 
Averroes e.t ^ Avirroiavie (3rd ed. 
1869) ; and Mehreii’s Etvtles mr la 
Fhilosophie Averrhoes (1888). 

Avers, Alpine valley, canton 
Grison.s, Switzerland, joining the 
valley of tlie Hiiiter-lihein. The 
lower portion (Ferrcra Glen). 1x3- 
tween Oaniciil and Cresta (wliich 
stands at an altitude of 6,394 ft.), 
is one of the highest inhabited 
planes in Eurojie. 

Aversa. tn. and opisc. see, prov. 
Ca.sf3rta, Italy, 12 m. hy rail N. 
of N aides. T n the ciuntle of Aversa, 
Andreas, king of Hungary, hus- 
band of Joanna, (meen of Naples, 
was as^issinated oy Niccplh Ae- 
ciajuoli in 1315. Wine is nnulo 
hero; hemp and cotton arc? wovciii, 
and furniture manufiwttiircHl. The 
place has lK?(?n idcMitified by some? 
with tlie ancient Atdla. Pop. 
(1901) 23,189. 

A vesta. 8ee Zend-Avesta. 

Aveyron, dciT)., France, on s.w. 
slope? of central plal<?au, roughl^y 
triangular in outline; area, 3,376 
sep m. Wliolly in the b{i.sin of the 
GaronucN tUodep. is crosscid by its 
tribs., the Lot, the Aveyron, and 
the Tarn. The frontier on the N. E. 
is form(?d liy the Monts d’.\ubrac. 
entirely volcanic in character, 
and on tiie 8.W. by the ridge of 
the Cevonn<3a; betweem these lie 
lofty chalky plateaus {caussesi 
with d(H*p ravines and gnussy 
valleys. The inountains N. of the? 
Lot are granitic. Much of the sur- 
f.'ice is barren, the agricultural 
districts Ijeing found chit‘fly in the 
lower valleys of the Lot and Avey- 
roii (Biusse Marche). For&sts are 
still extensive, and round Aiibhi 
coal, iron ore, leiul, and silver are 
mined. The natural beauties of 
thedep. and itsmineral springs at- 
tract tourists. Pop. (1901 ) ^^2,074 . 

Avian us, Flavius, a Latin 
fabulist of the* 4th century, author 
of forty-two fables in imitation of 
Phffidrusand Babrius, still extant, 
sot forth in elegiac verse?. They 
made a favourite .school-lxxik of 
the middle ages, and were trans- 
lated by Caxton (1484). Ed. by 
Lachmann (1845). See The Fables 
cf Avianus, ed. by R. EUis (1887). 

Aviary, a largo cage or en- 
closure for keeping birds. See 
Cage Birds. 

Avicebron, or Salomon - ibn - 
Gabirol (1020-70), Jewish noet 
and philosopher, born at Malaga 
in Spain. , He is the author of the 
philosophical work Fom Vitot. or 
Foim EapientifMt written in Arabic, 
which a great influence on the 
scholastic writers of the middle 
ages. His teaching was oom- 


ATlgUano 

pounded of Jewish theology, Aris- 
toteliauism, and Neo-Platonism. 
His writings exercised also a great 
influence upon the development 
of the Calibala. He composed 
numerous iioems and hymns, sev- 
eral of which now form part of 
the synagogue prayer-book. See 
Kaufmann’s JStiidien Uber S. Jhn 
Gad)irol{XWi) ; Geiger’s >4?. OMrol 
U7id seine Gedichte (1867) ; Munk’a 
Melange de Fhilosophie Juive et 
Arabe (1857). 

Avicenna, or Irn-Sina (986- 
1037)^ Arabian philosopher and 
physician, born near Bokhara; 
died at Hamadaii, in Persia. For 
some years he led an unsettled 
life, living, among other places, 
at Rai, near Teheran; then he 
found his way to Hamadan, where 
for a time ho occupied the position 
of grand-vizier to the ruling chief ; 
and finally settled in Ispahan. 
His principal work is the Caimi 
(if Maiicine, writtijn in Arabic, 
early translated into Latin, and 
for centuries (to the middle of the 
17th century in some) a leading 
text -book 111 European univer- 
sities. This is based upon Galen 

i.e, ultimately upon Hippocrates 
and Aristotle. In philosophy his 
most important wxirk was Ash- 
/S7»</a, an (?ncyclopa;dia of the 
philosophical 8(‘ience.s, of which 
an extract, Al-Nadjaty contains 
his logic, uuitaphysics, and phys- 
ics. Ilis philosophical doctnne 
is mainly Aristotelian,, adapted in 
many iiarts to the religious faith 
of the? Koran. His works, which 
w'ero translated into Latin in the 
12th century, apijcared in 1493 in 
V(*riice, and. afterwards in numer- 
ous editions. See Munk’s Milam,- 
ges de Fhilosophie Juive et Ardbe 
(1857), Mehrems Traith Mystiques 
dCAvicenne (1889-99), and Carra 
de Vaux’s Avicenne (1900). 

Avicennia, or White Man- 
grove, a genus of Verbena^jeiB, 
evergreen trees and shrubs indi- 
gimous to the tidal estuaries and 
salt marshes of most tropical coun- 
tries. Th(i astringent bark of the 
A. tonientosa is much used in Rio 
.Faneire for tanning; in New South 
\V ales the wood- oeing hard and 
durable, is used for mulcts, etc. 

Aylenus, Rufus Festus, a 
liatin pwt who wrote on geogra- 
^hiia-l and astronomical subjects 
in the 4th century a.d. To him 
are ascribed (1) Descriptio Orhis 
Terne ; (2) Ora Marittma.Sk de- 
scription of the coast of the 
Mediterranean from Marseilles to 
Cadiz ; (3) A ratea Pheeiumena and 
Aratea ProgmsttcOufree transla- 
tions from the Greek author 
Aratus. See Wemsdorfs Poeta 
Latini Minores. voL v,, or Hold- 
ers (1886). 

Avigliano. tn., prov. Fotenza. 
Italy; is built on a hill (3,010 ft.) 
8 m. N.w. of Potenza: it manu- 
factures explosives, fop. (1901) 
18,481. 
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Avloiia 


Avigiioii 

Avls^noti (Lat. Avenio), tn., cat), 
of dep. Vaucluse, France, onl. bk. 
of Rlione, 143 m. below Lvona 
and 25 m. atwvo the apex of the 
delta. The city is the scat of 
an archbishop. The citadel -lik(^ 
palace of the popes, built -70, 
with six towers and walls 18 ft. 
thick, is the chief object of in- 
terest. The metropolitan churcli, 
Notre Dame des Donis (12th cen- 
tury), perched on a rock (280 ft.), 
between which and the river is 
the w^oll -known Tromenado des 
Rocher des Dorns, and a multi- 
tude of other ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, are interesting [hi ville son- 
rumte of Ralxdais). A continu- 
ous belt of walls (1349-08) encircles 
the city, V illeneu vo, on the r. bk. 
of the river, is connected with 
Avignon by the famous bridge? 
built in 1108, and partly dixstroycd 
in 1669. The only industries of 


and towers stand almost intact. 
Avila was the birthplace of Santa 
Tcrcsa(ir)15-82). Top. (1900)11,88.5. 
The province (part of Old Castile) 
is relatively pof»r agriculturally, 
but pmduccs timlx*r^ chestnuts, 
and olives; its rioli mines of coal, 
copi)cr, and lead ai-o little workinl. 
Pop. (1900) 197,094. 

Avila, Juan de (1.500-09), the 
‘apostle of Andalusia,' liorn in La 
Mancha: i)ass('d twenty yi'arsas a 
priest. lie lx?longed to the Span- 
ish mystic school, and lc*ft a niim- 
l)er of works iniblished by Ruiz 
do M(‘sa in Vida y Ohms de Jiian 
deAvilaiim). 

Avila, Sancho dr, a Siuiuish 
general whoservinl und(‘r the Duke 
of Alva and under Hcxinesens in 
the Netherlands. Ho defeated 
Louis of Naasau, ami H.aoktid Ant- 
werp in 1.570, but was killed at the 
siege of Maestrielit in 1579. S(.‘o 


ins’s Ifist. of Music (1770) and 
Browning’s Parleyings with Cer- 
tain Pt'uph (l^). 

Avispoort) an opening in tlie 
mountains in Damara Land, 
<}(?rmiin S.W. Afriwi, close to 
Little and Croat Windhoek. 

Avitus, MARinis Macciljuh (d. 
45(1 A.]).), emperor of the West 
(4r)5-4r)0A.i).), was a descendant of 
a noble family of Auv(;rgnc. As 
irefeei of (biul he defeated the 
Inns and Vandals. Ho iK^camo 
ambassador at the court of Theo- 
doric, king of the Visigoths, wdth 
whose assistaiu'f? he aseendt'd the 
throne at the death of Maximus 
(455). After a riMgii of fourteen 
montlis he was depost-Ml by Rici- 
mer, and appointed bisiioiiof Pla- 
centia. 

Aviz, OiiDER OK St. Benedict, 
a Portugu('s(? military and reli- 
gious onh.T founded in 11()2 to op- 



note are those of silk, cr)pper, zinc, 
and lead. The P()]>es regularly 
resided in Avignon from l.'^)*.) to 
1378, and at intervals up to 1417, 
the town and surrounding dis- 
trict remaining a papal posses- 
sion until 1791. Petrarch first 
saw Laura in Avignon, and she 
was buried in the church of the 
Cordeliers, noxv destroyed. In 
^3 John Stuart Mill (li(?d here. 
Pop. (J901) 49,896. See Joudon’s 
Avignon: son Histoire^ ses Papes, 
ses Monuments, et ses Environs 
(1842) ; and Muntz’s \La Cmirpon- 
tifimlc ^ Avignon,^ in Revue dfs 

-estions ffistoriques, vol. xxii. 

m 

Avila (anc. Ahth), city of Spain, 
cap. of prov, of same name, 79 m. 
N.w. of Madrid, on main N. Ry., 
ancient and picturasoue den^aying 
city on the lower slopes of the 
Guadarramos. The Moorish walls 


The Palace of the Poptes, A vigaon. 

Brantfune’s Vies des Gruuds Capi- 
tain-es (1665). 

Avila y Zuniga, Lur/. dk (c. 
lf)0-15GOj, Spanish historian ami 
(liplomati.st, favourite of (Jharli;s 
V. His account of the cini^cror's 
war the Protestant lU'inccs, 
Cnmevtarins de la Cnerra. dr 
Akviana (1518; new cd. 1852), 
has Iks'ii translated iut»» several 
languages. 

Aviles, or San Nicolas dk 
Aviles, tn., prov, Oviedo, Spain, 
15 m. from Oviedo, oiiry. to Gijon. 
Port on Bay of Biscay. Several 
foundric.s ami textile f.-wtories. 
Pop. (ItHHl) 12,7<i:k 

Avison, OiiAULKs {?171t> 70), 
Englisii musician, of Newcastle ; 
is known by his Essay on Musi- 
cal Ex /tress ion, by several sets of 
sonatas and concertos, and by 
his txiition, in eight volurmis, of 
Marcello’s Psalms. See Hawk- 


pose ( Ik? Moors, the knights IxMiig 
under the Cistercian ami Bene- 
dictine discipline. In 1211 23 
King Alfonso rciuov(‘(l Ua; order 
to tn(‘ fortress of A viz, whence 
tlio name. It is now (since 1879) 
simply a military order, >vitli three 
elass(‘s- gland cross, commander, 
and cli(.‘valicr. See J^awrenee- 
Archer’s Orders of Chivalry. 

Avizandum. In Scotland, 
when a court takes time to eon- 
sidc'T b<.‘fore deciding a casii, it is 
said to take the (ras(‘ ud avi::a.n- 
dum: ill Ihiglaiid, llie c;oui‘t is 
said to rc'serve jndgriieiit. 

Avlona (Ital. V<th)ua), tn. and 
seapt, Turkey in JOuropc* vilayet 
Janiiui, on t in? liay of the same 
name, Adriat ie, 58m. S. of I )urazzo. 
Until 1691 it was under th(? su- 
zerainty of Venice. It Is an 
archiepiscopal see of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, Pop. over 6,000. 
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Avoca, or Ovoca, short riv., Co. 
Wicklow, Ireland, formed by the 
sub-tribs. Avonrnoreand Avonbegr 
at ‘the meetintf of the waters? 
and famed for its silvan scenerv 
and for Thomas Moore’s well- 
known lines [Irish Melodies, 1779). 

Avocado Pear. See Alli- 
GATOK Peak. 



The Ai^ocet. 

Avocets^ widely -distributee! 
birds belonffinjr to the genus Ke- 
curvirostra, of whi(ih one, Ji. avo' 
cetta, bred in Kngland till 1824. 
The avocets are limicolino birds, 
allied to the ])lovers and sand- 
pipers, and are charact(?rized by 
their curious curved beak. 

Avogadro, Count .\mai)RO 
Q776-1J^), professor of physics at 
Vorcelli (1809), of mathematics at 
Turin (1820), discovered ‘Avoga- 
dro’s law*— that eciual voIuiikjs of 
different gases, at the siune tem- 
perature and pressure, contain th(i 
same numlx^r of molecules. 

Avoirdupois. See Weiouts 
AND Measures. 

Avoia, tn., prov. Syracuse, 
Sicily, 22 m. by rail s.w. of Syra- 
cuse; prcxluces excellent wmc. 
almonds, and sugar. Pop. (19U1) 
16,801. 

Avon, Celtic word meaning 
‘river; ’ a common name for Brit- 
ish streams, of which the following 
are the most important (i.) Up- 
per or Warwickshire Avon, rising 
near NTiwsoby, Northamptonshire, 
and flowing througli Warwickshire 
and Worcestershire to join the 
Stwern on the 1. bk. at Tewkes- 
bury, passing Stratford, hence 
Shakespeare’s designation ‘Swan 
of Avon.* Its length is nearly 100 
m. (2.) Ijowor Avon, or Bristol 
Avon, entering the Bristol Chan- 
nel 6 m. below Bristol ; length, 70 
in. It is subject to very high spring 
tides, which sometimes nse above 
40 ft. (3,) East Avon, in Wilt- 
shire, flowing through Salisbury ; 
^ngtri. ^ m, ( 4. ) A trib. of Spey, 
Banffshire, Scotland, 30 m. long. 
(S.) Trib. of Clyde, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, 28 m. long. 

Avondale, par., 9i m. s.w. of 
Hamilton, W. Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, with the battlefield of Drum- 
olog (1670), immortalued in SoQtt’9 
Old Mortality, 


Avonmouth, tn. and docks at 
mouth of river Avon, Gloucester- 
shire, England, 6 m. N.w. of 
Bristol. InMarchlOf^theflrstsod 
for the extended dock works was 
cut by the Prince of Wales. 

Avranches, tn., dep. Manche, 
France, on St. Michel’s Bay, 67 
m. 8. of Cherbourg. Candles, 
laco, nails, bell foundry, copi)er- 
sinitlis, tanneries; cider, buttejp, 
salt, cattle. It was a bishopric 
from 6th century till 1791 ; and in 
English possession fi’om 1421 till 
14^. It suffered at the hands of 
Protestants in 1562, and again in 
1639 during a revolt of the peas- 
ants. Pop. (1901)7,384. 

Awaji, island of Japan, at tlie 
eastern entiunce of the Inland 
Sea, two hours by steamer from 
Kobe. Its area is 218 .sq. m., and 
IK)p. .some 170.000. Its scenery is 
very Ijcjiutiful, and the island is 
much visited by tourists. 

Award. See Arbitration. 

Awe. ( I.) River of A rgyllshire, 
Scotland, flowing n.w. from Icx^h 
of same name into Loch Etive ; 
a famous .salmon and sea-trout 
stream with rugged and precipi- 
tous banks, eswcially in the Pass 
of Brander. 12.) Lcxih of Argyll- 
shire, Scotland, 22 m. E. of Oban, 
118 ft. alx)vo sea-level, and iS} m. 
long. Ben Cruachan looks down 
on tlui island-studded N. end, and 
on the N.E. shore is Kilclmrn 
Castle (built 14*11), mentioned in 
‘The IVt'Oregom* Gathering.* 

ky/Uyfort(Sxih\dariaaqmtica), 
a plant of the order Cruoiferte, 
found in shallow water or in wet 
places. Roots numerous and fi- 
brous; leaves like awls— short and 
narrow ; flowers inconspicuous. 

Awn, a bristle -like growth, 
called also heard, which arises 
from the backs or apices of th(^ 
outer flowering gluim« of many 
species of grasses atid centals; a 
prolongation of the midrib. 


Awomori, or Aomori, tn. and 
scapt., Japan, with a fine natural 
harbour, at N. extremity of Nip- 
pon, 444 in. by rail N. of Tokyo. 
Has considerable trade, chiefly 
with Hakodate. Pop. 11,000. 

Ax, or Ax-les-Thbrmes, tn., 
dep. Arifege. France, on AribgeR., 
25 m. s.K. of Foix, at 2,350 ft. alti- 
tude; famous for its warm sulphur 
springs, sixty-one in number (63- 
171“ F.). Pop. (1901) 1,503. 

Axarfjord, tno estuary of the 
JSkulaa R,, N.E. of Iceland, 

Axe (spelt ax in the Bible), an 
instrument used for hewing and 
chopping wcKxi ; formerly also a 
weapon of war. (See Battle- 
axe.) It was in the earlier ages 
made of flint or bronze, but is now 
made of iron with a cutting edge 
of steel. The head is pierced to 
allow entrance to the end of the 


handle, haft, or helve. The out- 
ting edge is in the same plane as 
the nanole, and not, as in the ad^e, 
at right angle! to it 


Axeatone, a bard variety of 
minei^, jade or nephrite, of a 
greenish colour; so called from 
its use by, the Maoris and the 
South Sea islanders for axe-heads. 
It is found in Cornwall, also in 
Silesia, Central Asia, and China. 

Axholme, or AxHpLM, Isle of. 
a dist. in Lincolnshire, insulated 
hy the Trent, Don, Idle, and 
Tome ; about 17 m. Iom by 9 m. 
broad. , Epworth and, Crowle are 
the principal places in it. The 
practice of ‘warping’— i.c. of in- 
undating the land at certain times 
with mud-laiicn water— is still 
pureued. It was drained and re- 
claimed by Vennuyden (1625^). 

Axil, the upper angle between 
a leaf and , the stem from which 
the l^f arises. It is the normal 
position for the origin of lateral 
buds, which are therefore termed 
axillary. The old term w.a3 ala. 

Axilla (Lat. ‘armpit’) is, 
strictly Bi;)eaking, the armpit, , or 
any other part of the body which 
forms a similar angle; but for 
practical purposes, axilla is ap- 
plied to the armpit only. It is 
the pyramiflal space which lies 
Ixitween the inner side of the 
upiKT arm, or arm proptjr, and 
the adjacumt piirt of, the chest 
wall. The apex of this pyramid 
points upward and inwards to- 
ward the root of the neck. The 
large nerves and vessels for tlie 
arm pass through the axilla, and 
tlie glands there are a common scat 
of aKscesses and other troubles. 

Axim, seapt. tii., W. Africa, on 
the Gold Coast, w. of Cape Three 
Points; government hospital, 

Axinomancy, an ancient 
Greek ordeal for the discovery 
of crime. See Divination. 

Axiom, a proixisition or prem- 
ise, which, Ixuug self-evident, re- 
quires no proof, and, is taken for 
granted. As a technical term the 
word ‘axiom* is now restricitiHl 
to tho self-evident premises of ge- 
ometry, thocorres|X)nding term in 
philosophy being intuition. 

, Axis, in general, an imaginary 
line about which any solid body 
rotates, or about which any geo- 
metrical figure or organic struc- 
ture is symmetrical. Thus, we 
speak of the axis of a planet, 
running through tho sphere from 
pole to polo ; and in scientific in- 
struments, machinery, etc., the 
axis , is represented by a pin, 
bearing, axle, or other element, 
about which, as the centre of its 
rotation, a part is free to move. 
And again, we speak of the axis 
of an ellipse, parabola, cone, etc. ; 
and the stem of a plant, about 
which, the leaves, branches, etc., 
are disposed in a radially sym- 
metrioal manner, is termed the 
axis. In human osteology the 
name is applied to the second 
cervical vertebra- which support! 
the atlas, or highest bone m thf 
vertebral column. 



AzisOeer 

Axis Deer, an Indian form ro- 
xnarkable for its coloration, the 
body being profusely spotted with 
white on a dark background. It 
is about the size of the European 
fallow deer; the male has slen- 
der, sharp -pointed horns, little 
branched. It has been kept in 
parks both in England and on 
the Continent. 

Axminster, mrkt. tii., Ikwon, 
England, on the L. & B. W.R., "il 
m. W. of Dorchester, on the Axe. 
The town is pleasantly situated 
on the sloijc of a liill, and has 
an ancient church. The manu- 
facture of carpets, for which it 
was fonnerly noted, has Ixscn 

B transferred to Wilton. 

and nail brushes are now 
extensively made, and there are 
corn, flour, and saw mills and 
iron-founding. Al)out I ni. to 
the s. are remains of Newenham 
Abl)ey, a Cistercian foundation 
of the 13th century. Pop- (1901) 
2,906. 



Axolotl^ gillcdform {ahocc) ami 
aduU {below). 

Axolotl (Amhlystoina^ or ^SVr<?- 
dnn pisciformu) is a Mexican and 
N. American amphibian, mjt in- 
frequently kept in captivity in 
aquaria. It resembles a newt in 
shape, and has a ixjwcrful tail, 
two pairs of weak limbs, ana 
throe pairs of simple^ external 
gills. In this form it breeds 
freely, both under natural condi- 
tions and in aquaria, tho young 
resembling their parents. Under 
certain conditions, ^ as yet not 
fully understood, this gilled stage 
may be converted into another 
form (AmUyit<ma\ in which the 
gills and the membrane of the 
tail are lost ; these forms also re- 
produce, but their young are 
axolotls, and are not like their 
parents. ^ These facts justify us 
in regarding tho axolotl as a pre- 
maturely sexual larva, and the 
sill -less form (AmJblyfitQmi) as 
the adult. 

Axum, Axoum, or Akbum, 
ruined tn.. Tigr^, Abyssinia, 113 
m. B.w. of Massowah; formerly 
the capital of a powenul Ethio- 
pian kingdom. (See Ethiopia.) 
Axum has been Christian since the 
4th century, and is now regarded 
as a sacred city by the Abyssinians. 
There are numerous remains of 
Greek architecture. Pop. 5,000. 
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Ayacucho, tn., Peru, cap. of 
dep. of same name, in lat. 13'’ 8' 
B. In 1539 Pizarro founded the 
town of San Juan de la Vic- 
toria on the site of the Indian 
Huamanga (FakKm Rock); and 
after the victory of General 
Sucre over the Spaniards (Dec. 
9, 1824) the independence of Peru 
was securcxl. ana the name of the 
town was change^ U) Ayaeuclio. 
Ayacucho contains a cathedral 
and several monastc^ries. Alt. 
9,200 ft. Pop. 20,0(J0. 

i^ala, Pkdko Lopez pk (1332- 
1407), Spanish iKK*t and historian. 
A nol)lo of the court of Peter tlio 
Cru(il, lie fought for Henry of 
Trastamarc at the battle of Na- 
jera (1367). Ho afterwards occu- 
pied tho positions of councillor to 
Henry ii. and high chan(?ollor to 
.Tolin I. His great work is the 
(Mnucas de los Reyes de Castilla., 
ISdO-iki, a vivacious and brilliant 
work (l)est ed. 1780). He also 
translated Livy into Spanish. 

Ayala, Pkpro de, the ambas- 
sador of Ferdinand and Isaljclla of 
Spain at th(3 court of Januis iv. of 
Scotland in 1498. His interesting 
acc()unt of Scotland and its people 
is given in Hume Jin)wn’8 Early 
Travellers in RcoUand (ISDl). 

Ayamonte, fortified tn., pdjv. 
Huelva, Spain, on 1. bk. of the 
Guadiana, aVn^ut 2 m. from its 
mouth ; good harliour, and flsljerics 
of cod, sardines, and tunny. 

Aye -aye {Chirmnys imtdqyas- 
cariensis), a remarkable animal 
now plficorl among tlie lemurs in 
the mammalian order Primates, 
though it was once reganlod os 
a r(j<lent. It is entirely nootur- 
md in its habits, and is confined 
to Mtulagascar, where it inhabits 
the dense forests. A notable i^e- 
culiarity is the structure of the 
front teeth, wliich are large, 
curved, and chisid-odged lik (5 those 
of a nxhmt. The hands are also 
very rc^markablo, the midd lo finger 
l)cing exceedingly long and very 
slender; itissaidtobeusedinpick- 



The Aye-aye qf Madagascar. 


ing out wood-boring insect larvae. 
The ayc-ayc is about as large as a 
cat, and has large naked cars. 

AyenbiU of Inwyt, The (‘Re- 
morse of Conscience’), a transLv 
tion (1340) of Lorens’s Le Somme 
des Vices et des Vertus (127?) by 
Dan Michel, an Au^istinian 
monk of Canterbury. It is the 
best example of Kentish southern 
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English, and is supposed to have 
been used by Chaucer for The Per- 
soms Tale. See ed. by Morris 
(Early Eng. Text Stxi., 1866). 

Ayesha, wife of Mohammed. 
On his death (632) she secured the 
caliphate for her father, Abu- 
Rckr, against the prophet’s son- 
in-law, Ali; and again, at the 
(?aliph 0th man’s death, she triixl 
to exclude Ali, but was taken 
prisoner (656). Sho died at Mti- 
dina (677). See MoirAMMED. 

Aylesbury, mrkt. tn., Buck- 
inghamshire, England, near the 
Thame ; an important railway 
c(‘ntn*, situated on high ground, 
overlooking tho fiu’tile vale to 
wliich it giye.s name. Some of 
the interesting public buildings 
are due to the Rotlischild family. 
Outside the town, on the N.K., is 
a female convict prison. Largo 
printing works; otiior industries, 
straw -plaiting and lace -making. 
Dairy-farming and tlie ri'aringpf 
ducks are ext(*nsiycly followed in 
tho distrii’t. 1 )uring the civil war 
tho so-called battle of Avlo.sbury 
was fought {KA2) at Holnmivs 
Bridge, near the town. Jolin 
Wilkes rc'presenttvl tlie borougli 
in tho Parlianuuits of 1757 and 
1701. Hartwell House, alxmt 2 m. 
N. of Aylesbury, was tlie residence 
of Louis XVI 1 1, during his exilo 
(1810-14). Pop. (1901)9,244. 

Aylcsford (anc. Ailesforde, Eyl- 
lesforde), tn. and par., Kent, Eng- 
land. 3 m. N.N.w. of Maidston(», 
on the Medway, here crossc'd by 
an ancient bridge* the only one 
between Rochester and Maid- 
stone, In 4r)r) a battle was fought 
in thisneighlx)urhood lK;tW(‘(m the 
Britons and Saxons, when Horwi, 
the Saxon leader, was slain ; in 
8!)3 the Danes were defeated by 
Alfred, and in 1616 by Edmund 
Ironsides. Kits (Joity House, 
a remarkable crojidech, ‘The 
Countless Stones,’ an intrench- 
ment on Blue Bell Hill, and 
e(5rtain upright stoiies at Horst<xi, 
are all intori*sting remains. T*ot). 
(1901) 2,678. See Archaologia, li. 
107-117, iv. 110-116, xi. 3a 44. 

Ayliffe, John (1676-1723), an 
eminont Whig jurist, was expelled 
from Oxford University l)ecau 80 
of ijorsonal attacks in his Ancient 
and' Present Slate of the University 
¥ Oxford (1714), and was defended 
in The Case ¥ Or. Ayliffe at Ox- 
ford, proliably {6Vn^. Mag., Ixxiv. 
646) written by nimsfdf. He wrote 
Parergon Juris Canonici Arwli- 
rani (1726), a learned work, still 
authoritative; The Law ¥ Pledges 
(17.32), an inquiry into the methods 
of pawnbrokers ‘ and their accom- 
plices in iniquity;’ and A New 
Pandect ¥ Roman Civil Law 
(17^). See G. B. Maodonell, in 
Diet. Nat. Biog., ii. 279. 

Aylmer, John (1521-94), tutor 
to Jjody J ane Grey, was appointed 
archdeacon of Stow (l6o3), but 
waa expelled for his disbelief in 
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tranRulwtaiitiation ; took refuj^e 
in 8tm»wi>urK, and lator in Zurich, 
where he acted as tutor, and 
helped John Fox in the traiwla- 
tion of Acts arui M(mmii€nt9 into 
Ijatin. When Kli/abeth came to 
tlie tliroTK^ lie returmid to, Eng- 
land, and became archdeacon of 
Lincoln (ir)()2), and then bishop of 
London (1577), where he was very 
un|)opular. His reply to Knox’s 
Afoiutrous Ueuifnent of Women, en- 
titled An Harborowc for faithful 
ami tram Siihjcrj.Aj etc. (1559), i.s the 
Ixist known of bts works. ^ Ho is 
said to have* been the original of 
SiH'nser s Morrell, ‘ the proiide and 
ambitious pastouni’ ot iho, Shep- 
heanVs (hlnidar. 

Aylmer, Matthew, Lori > 
Aylmer (15017^), British ad- 
miral, Tn the acitions off Beachy 
Head (10‘.H)) and Oaiie Barllciir 
(1()92) he commandiia the Jioynl 
(Jatherfne, In 1709 he liecame 
admiral of the fleet, and in 1714 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. 

Ayloffe, Sir Joskcii (170tl-81), 
English antiquary, apiiointed on(^ 
of the kecpiTS (u state papers in 
17011. He was viee-iircsident of 
tlie Society of Antiquaries, whose* 
charter of iiujorporation he took 
a Firomincnt part in procuring. 
His (;hief w'ork is Cwmiars of 
the Anticnt (%iriers {\772), lie 
edited Jjoland’.s Coihrtaura (0 
vojs, 1771). See Thomson s llifiL 
(f (he Jloy. So(\ 

Ay mar as, a numenms and 
formerly powerful S. z\m(^rican 
IM'oplo whoso territory lay chiefly 
on the Ihdivian plabuiu round 
Lake Titic^aca, and thence .south to 
and lieyond Lake Aullagas. The 
Aymaras, whosf> prop(?r name is 
C()lla, ap|)(*ar to represent the 
primitiyo stock from which sprang 
the Quiohuas— /.c’. tlie dominant 
|RM)plo of the Peruvian empire. 
The two langimges are related as 
mother and daughter. The Ay- 
maras are gciie,nilly undersized 
and ungaiidy, with short, thick- 
set, robust figures, anh('d nose, 
small ex Inanities, coppery skin, 
higlily brachy cephalic (round) 
head, and a sullen even churlisli 
di.siJosition. Their ei vilization was 
anbH^edent to that of tholiicas, but 
wa,s in somo respe’cts more highly 
developed, judging at legist from 
the stupendous monuments of 
Tiahuanaco at the .soutli end of 
Lake Titicaca. These surprising 
megalithic structures, rivalling 
those of Egypt and Baalbec in 
massiveness, were never com- 
pleted, the works having been ar- 
rested by the Inca, Mayna Capac, 
about 1140 A.D., when the Quichuas 
overthrew the rival A ymara king- 
dom, and adopted much of their 
culture, religion, and tradition.s. 
All are now nominal Catholic.s. 
In 1900, Aymaras of pure stotjk 
wore eatimat(^d at about 500.000, 
and the liispano-Aymara naif- 
breeds at 100,000. 
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Aymer de Valence, Earl of 

Pembroke (d. 1324), was tho son 
of a half-brother of Henry lit. 
In 1300 he became guardian of 
Scotland, defeated Bruce at Metli- 
ven, but was defeated by Bruce 
at Loudon Hill. He sided witli 
Lancaster against the court, but 
w.as afterwards reconciled to the 
king. He was api^inted lieu- 
tenant of Scotland in 1314, and 
fought at Bannockburn. 

Aymestry Limestone, a dark- 
gray impure limestone, not over 
40 it. thick, consisting chit?fly of 
shells and corals, and named after 
the village in I [crefordshiro where 
it ha.s long been quarried, It Ix;- 
longs to the Ludlow rocks of the 
Upfjer Silurian, and occurs also 
near Ludlow and Lwlbiiry. 

Aymon, or Haimon, of Dor- 
dogne, the father of four suns— 
Remand, Guiseard, A lard, and 
Richard— whoso iwl ventures form 
one of the most iiopular romances 
(tf tho middle ages, attributed to 
Hiion de Vilhuieuve (13th ceu* 
tury). Renaud, or Regnault. tho 
owner of the f.miou.s st«x‘d 15ay- 
ard, mak(‘S successful war against 
(9iarlemagiu‘. 'riic brothers ap- 
p(‘to’ in tlie works of Tasso, 
Boiurdo, and notably the. characjtiT 
of Rinaldo in Ariosto’s Or/amlo. 
^^(30 Ferrario’s Astoria cl fv/i Antieh i 
Hovuinzi Caxton's h'oxirv 

Soxmes of An mo n {'( HiSfl)* 

Ayr, cap. of Ayrshir(‘, Scotland, 
and a r<.»y. bur., sitimtcil on river 
Ayr, 33m. s.s.w. of Paisley, on the 
G. & 8.W.R. A temiK)rary bar- 
rack, known as tho Barns of Ayr, 
was (1297) the .seeno of Wallace’s 
tragical exploit. The old church 
of St. JoliT) was the nnjeting-place 
of the parliament of Bruce in 1315, 
which assigned th<3 sueceasion to 
his brother Edward. The Wallace 
Tower, 113(1. high, wjis (*recU*d in 
IKH. There Is a statue to RoIx3rt 
ilurns (1891). Tlie ‘Twa Brigs’ 
of Burns’s iRH3m stand within 
yds. of ea(4i other. The town hall 
was rebuilt (1991 2). There is an 
(’xcollo.nt academy, founded 179t). 
The Carnegie Library was erected 
ill 18t)3 ; a lunatic asylum, 1899 ; 
Ayr County Hospital, ItSk The 
barlKRir has a patent slip dwk 
8(K) ft. long; depth of water in 
tho basins, 19 ft. to 23 ft. Tho 
industries are carpet, laco, wool- 
len, chemical manufacturing, and 
shoeraaking. Along with Camp- 
Ix'Itown, Irvine, Inveraray, and 
Olian, it unites in sending one 
member to Parliament. Pop. 
(1901) 28,997. 

Ayrshire, a maritime co. in 
the s.w. of S(.*otland, bounded 
on the w. by the Firth of Clyde 
and North Channel; area, 1,142 
sq. m., or 7il9,947 ac.; its greatest 
lireadtli is 28 m., and its length 
78 m. Tho Irvine and some 
smaller streams water the n. por- 
tion ; the Doom Stinchar, Girvan, 
and Ayr, with Lugar, traverse the 
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county and fall into the Firth of 
Clyde. The principal heights are 
Sh’alloch on Minnoch (^629 ft.). 
Kirriereoch Hill (2,562 it.), and 
Caimsmuir (2,6^ ft.). The soils 
may be divided into three kinds— 
mossy and mcxirish. sandy, and 
clayey. Agriculturally rich, Ayr- 
shire does a largo export trade. 
The Ayrshire cows yield milk 
rich in butter-making q^ualities. 
The renowned ‘Dunlop* cheese 
has been somewhat superseded 
by the Cheddar, which is largely 
macle. Early potatoes are ex- 
tensively gi*own. Tho principM 
town is Ayr; tho seaports, in addi- 
tion to Ayr and Ardrossan, being 
Girvan, Irvine, Largs, Saltcoats, 
and T roon. Tliere are wcK)llen and 
steam-engine factories, foundries, 
tanneries, cliemical and dynamite 
works, shoe, carpet, and Ixuinct 
niaking, aud extensive coal-min- 
ing. Ruins of ancient castles 
<*xlst at Duudoiiald, Sorn, Tuni- 
lierry, and Loch Doon. Alex- 
ander III., by liis victory at Largs 
(12()3), dealt tho deathblow to 
Norwegian suprcmac^y over the 
Western Highlands and Islands. 
Edward T, of England was de- 
f(‘.ated by Wallace and by Bruce 
at /Vyr, Turnlxirry, and Loudon 
Hill. One memlier is returned to 
Parliament by N. and S. Ayrshire 
respectively. Pr>r). ( 1991 ) 254,468. 
S(*(5 .laiiK's Paterson’s Hid, of the 
Conotij of Ayr (1847-52); Axjr Ar- 
ciidoL and Hist, Collections (1878- 
79) ; and A. Millar’s Castles and 
Mansion,^ of Ayrshire (1885), 

Ayrcr, tlAOOB (d. 1605), a Ger- 
man di amatio poijt, and a notary 
at NuremlKM’g, whoso Opus Theah 
rirum was published in 1618. Tn 
his early works he follows Hans 
Sachs, but fre((Uontly models 
upon Shakespeare, (u* uses the 
sjuno sources. A now edition of 
his Omis Theatricum, in 6 vols., 
edited by Keller, was published at 
Stuttgart ill 1865. See Robertson’s 
Zur Kritik J. Ayr era (1892). 

Ayres, John (c. 1680-1700), cal- 
ligraphist, famous as tlio intro- 
ducer of the Italian hand into 
Britain. He wrote a Treatise on 
Penmmship (1697). See More’s 
First Invention of Writing (1716). 

Ayrton, Edmund (1734-1808), 
English musical composer, was 
bom at Ripon, son ot a liarber- 
Mirgoon. A pupil of Dr. Nares, 
he succeeded him as master of the 
children of the Chapel R()yal (1780- 
1805). He was also vicar-ohoral 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a Mus. 
Doc. (Cam. 1784), and the author 
of cliurch services and anthems. 
See tho Harmonicon (1833). 

Ayrton, William (1777-1868), 
English impresario and writer, 
was tlie first to introduce Don 
Giovanni (King’s Theatre, 1817) ; 
edited the Ha/rmonioon for ten 
years from 1823, and publifihed 
Snored Minstrelsy (1834-6) and the 
Musical Libra/ry. 
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Avton,SiR Robert (1570-lC^), 
Scoitish poet was born at Kiu- 
aldie, Fifoshire ; travelled in 
Franco, and was sucoossivelv 
gentleman of the king’s bed- 
chamber, secretiiry to the queen, 
and master of roque.sts. His 
l>oems have l)een edited by Sir 


was born in Edinburgh. In 1845 
he iK'came jjrofessor of rhetoric 
in the university. He niarried a 
daughter of Profivssor Wilson 
(Christopher North) in IHi!), and 
in 1852 was api)ointt‘(l sheriff of 
Orkney and Shetlaml. He died 
at lllaekhills, near Elgin. Aytoiiii, 



Charles Rogers (1871; 2ud tnl. 
1884). The two songs, * I do eonfoas 
thou’rt smooth and fair,’ and the 
^rly ‘Auld Lang Syne,* printed 
in Watson’s Collection (1707), have 
been attributed to Ayton, on 
questionable grounds. See Me- 
moir prefixed to edition of 1871 . 

Aytoun, William Edmonph- 
TOUNB (1813-65), Scottish poet, 
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wlio was a staunch J jieobite, is 1 K*st 
known for his Jjim of the ^oot- 
tuh Cavdlifre (IHIH) and tlui Jion 
Gaultier Ballads (1855), the latter 
written in conjunction with Sir 
Thc<Klore Martin. His tragedy, 
FirmilUm (1854), was written as a 
pamly of the ‘spasmf>dic’ school 
of poetry, represented by ^dney 
Domdl and Alexander Smith. 


His other works include Poland, 
Jlomcr, anvd other Pmons (1830) ; 
Bothu'vll, a poem (1850); a collec- 
tion t)f the Ballads of /Scotland 
(1858) ; a translation of Poenis and 
Ballads of Goethe, in e(ui junction 
with Sir Theodore Mart in (1858) ; 
Norman /Sinclair, a novel (1801). 
Sec Life of Aytoaii (1807), by Sir 
Theodore^ ^lartin; Pollok and 
Aytoun (Famous Scots Series), by 
Rosaline' Masson (1898). 
Ayuntanijento, the Spanish 

town eoijiicil, of which the al- 
calde is cliairnian. Instituted in 
Ronijiu times, the alcaldes ae- 
(piired great i)olitical and munici- 
pal aiitliority, which tlu'y gradu- 
ally lost under the Rourbons, but 
from 1S12 to 1813 were i)artially 
restored. In 1870 the ah'ahles 
yxcvo deprived of lluMr political 
powau’s, am) confined to the or- 
<linary nmnieipal Mdmiiiistjalion. 

Ayuthia, tn., Siam, built ]»i in- 
(‘i])ally on piles, on tlie 1. hk. «»f 
th(‘ JVh'Tiam, 42 m. by rail N. of 
Bangkok, was tlu^ first capital 
(from the noddle <»f the 14fh 
ceutury to 1707) <*f the present 
Siaim\s(* p(H)i)le. It, was takim by 
the Jhirmese in 1707 aftiT a two 
years’ sit'gc. Bop. about 7)0,000, 

Azalea, a gimus of the order 
Erieae<‘}e, diffeu ing from the rho- 
(lodc'Tidron in having onb' five 
stanums. Tlj«^ hardy awdeas are 
all deciduous, and came from N. 
America and S. Etnopc, The 
.Vmerican kinds are often called 
(Ihent azaleas, from the j)lace 
where tla'ir varieti(*H w'en< first 
cultivated. Th(' Ih’itish species 
is A, procnmJn us, found in i)atch(‘s 
on Scottish moors. 

Azamgarh, tn., eai). of dist, 
of th(5 same name, United Brov- 
iuc(‘s, India, 52 m. N.E. of Benares. 
I*op. (1!I01) of in. 18,8:15; of dist. 
1,529,785. 

Azan, thcMoslcni call to j>ra,ycr, 
chanted orreeitcsl five times daily 
by tlie muezzin, w'ith his face to- 
w\ards Mecca, giaicrally from the 
turret of the mosque designed iv)r 
this pur]>ose. 

Azandeh, or Zandy. Sec 
Niam-Ntam. 

Azara, Fk.mx \m (1740-1811), 
naturalist and traveller in Para- 
guay ( 1781 1801 ), wn)ie tlie Voyaye 
dans l-Atneriyuc Meridional v, 4 
vols. and atlas (IHOft), and NaL 
TlisL (if Parayuay (J'hig. trans. 
1838). 

Azariah. See Uzzuii. 

Azazel, fnrnuwly supiKised to 
designate the goat chosc.n to carry 
away the sins of the Israelites on 
the Day of Atonement (hence 
rendered ‘scapegoat’ in A.V.J see 
Lev. 16 : 7 /. ), but now imiver* 
sally taken a.s the name of a desert- 
spirit or falhm angel, for whom 
the goat was destined. Cf. the 
bird lil^ratod for leprosy (Lev. 
14 : 6/.), and, for analogies, Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, ii, 18 /. (2nd cd. 
1900). 
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AveslIOf Massimo Tapabblli, Wheat, maize, cotton, hemp, and and tile^are all made on the is- 

Marohesr d’ (170&'1866), Italian tobacco are g^rown in considerable lands. The total trade reaches 

statesman, artist, atid author, quantities. The chief towns aie an annual value of over £200.000. 

came of a noble Piedmontese Tabriz (the cap.), Urumiah,Khoi, The only tolerably safe harbour 

family. At fifteen years of age Ardebil, and Maragha. Pop. os- is at Uorta, on Fayal I. Vol- 

he went to Rome with his father, timated at about 1,.W,000. canic outbursts have shaken the 

who was ambassador at the papal Azevedo, Manokl Antonio archipelago in 1501, 1688, 1719. 
(xjurt. There he studied art and Alvares de (1831-52), Brazilian and 1841 ; and there are several 

music, excelling as a landscape poet; wrote, in the temper of mineral springs. The principal 

pjiinter. When his father died, in Heine and Byron, Lyra dos Vinie islands are Sfio Miguel, or St. 

1830, Azeglio went to Milan, where ^nnoa (1851; 6th ed. 1884), which Michael, 300 sq. m., and pop. 

he met Manzoni, whose daugliter show undeniable genius. 127,.566 in 1900, its chief town 

he married. Turning to htera- Azimuth is tfio angular di.s- being Ponta Dolgada. with (1900) 
ture, he produwxl two novels, tanco of a celestial object from 17,675 inhabitants; Torceira, 103 

Ett(yre Fieramosca (1833) and Nic- the N. or s. point of the horizon, sq. rn., and pop. 48,920,_the chief 

co/d dd Lain (1841), which roused or the angle comprised between town being Angra, with (1900) 

much enthusiasm among the pa- the meridian and a vertical plane 10,843 inhabitants; Pico, 173 sq.m., 

triotic party. Ho now traversed parsing through the object. In and jxip. 24,125 ; Fayal, 69 sg. m., 

the country, stirring up the fires the N. hemisphere it is usually and pop. 22, 385 — chief town Horta, 

of patriotism, but disoountenan- reckoned from the s. point of the with (1900) 6,734 inhabitants ; SSo 

cing the extreme propaganda of horizon through thew. from 0“to Jorge, or St. Geo^e, 94 sq. m., 

Mazzini. In 1840 he wrote a 360“. See Altazimuth. and pop. 16,138 ; Uraciosa, with 

pamplilct entitled Degli Ultimi Azincourt. See Aoincourt. 24 sip m., and 8,394 inhabitants; 

Cast ili RomauHa["0\\ the Recent Azo-Compounds contain one and the smaller St. Mary, Flores, 
Fjventsinthe lloinagna’),in which or more— N=N— groups connect- and Corvo. The total area is 922 

he satirized the papal govern- ing aromatic radicals of various sq.m.; the total ixjt).(IIKX)) 256,474; 

ment, and demonstrated to the kinds. They are prepared by the chief town of the entire ar- 

Italian princes the necessity of a complex processes, and in many chiixdago, Ponta Delgada. The 

national j)olicy. Two years latiT cases— such as that of ‘ Bismarck people are mainly of Portuguese 

de^iiceiit, but have a blend of Moor- 
ish and Fhimish blotxl: because 
of the Flemish settlors introduced 
there by Istibcdla of Burgundy in 
14(56, the group was for some time 
known the Ilhas F/amrigas, 
or Flemish Islands. The Azores 
were discoverCHl by the Portu- 

f ueso navigator Cabral in 1431. 
n 1828-3,3 the islanders ren- 
dered loyal assistance to King 
l*edro against the usuriK^r Miguel. 
See Guelman’s J^at, Hist, of the 
Azores (1870), and Ray’s The Az(yrts 
(1892). 

Azptized Bodies, an old name 
for nitrogenous (iomixiunds. 
Azotus. Bee AainiOD. 

Azov, fort, tn., Russia, on 1. bk. 
of Don, 7 in. from its mouth, 25 m. 
ho joined the patriotic army brown,* * ebrysoidin,* ‘ Biebrich E. of Taganrog. The navigation 

against Austria, and was severely scarlet,* etc. are of value as dyes. of the river at this point is im- 

wounded at the battle of Vicenza Azoic, a term applicnl to the peded by silt. The inhabitants 
(1848). When Victor Emmanuel earliest geological formations, as are mainly engaged in fish-ouring. 

II. ascended the throne, ho ap- from them no fos.sils or other Pop. (1897) 27,600. 

pointed Azeglio president of the evidence} of the existence of living Azov, Sea of (aiic. Palm Mceo- 
council and ininistcT of foreign creatimjs has been obtainwi. It tis\ is a s(?a which penetrates into 

affairs ; but in 1852 he rt^signed, is now discarded in favour of Pro- the s. of Russia, and is connected 

making way for Cavour. In J uly cambrian or Archiean. 8. through the Strait of Kerch 

1^50 Azeglio wiui sent to the Azores (in Portuguese, Azores or Yenikale with the Block 

Roman states as military com- =‘Hawk Islands’), a group of From the shore of the Crimea, in 
misaioner. His political corre- islands in the Atlantic, 930 m. w. the 8.W., to the mouth of the Don, 

sixmdence and autobiography of the coast of Portugal, of which in the n.e., it measures 220 m. It 

were published after his death, country they are not coloni(3s, but covers an area of 14,515 sq. m., 
under the title of 7 miei Ricordi a constituent part. They are of and is everywhere very sh^low, 

(15th ed. 1895). See Lives by volcanic origin, have steep rocky the maximum depth l^ing only 

Pa vosio (1871) and Bianohi (1884); coasts, a mountainous interior 63 ft. At the 8.W., along iho 

Italy, 1815-00, by J. W. Probyn (7,700 ft.) seamed with glens, and Crimean shore, it forms a long, 

(1891). a most excellent climate— a pure narrow lagoon, separated by a 

Azerbaijan, or Aderbauan atmosphere and equable tern- ribbon of sand, ana known as Si- 

(over 4(),000 sq. m.), a fertile and peratnre (50® to 73P f. being the vash, or the Putrid and a 

mountainous province in N.W. range). The soil is fertile, and furtherseriesofirregularly-shaped 

Persia, and encroaching on Ar- produces fine orange.s, good wine lagoons stretch across the N. of the 

menia towards Mt. Ararat (16,916 (some 970,000 {falls, annually), vari- Crimea to the isthmus of Perekop. 

ft.). Mt. Savalan (16,820 ft.) lies ous other fruits, yams, tenana^ Navigation of the Sea of Azov is 

towards the E. ; Lake Urumiah coffee, sugar^ and tea. Fishing is beset with great difiBculties, not 

lies in the w. ; ai^ the river Aras one of the chief occupations. Pot- only because of its extreme shal- 

(Araxes) forms the N. boundary, tery, cottons, spirits, hats, wool- lowness, but also because of the 

its tributary, the Kara-Su, being lens, linens, cheese and butter, storms to which it is always liable, 

the only other important stream, soap, baskets and mats, brioks while in winter it is generally ioe- 
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l^und. Its surface lies at alwut obscure, but much light has l)oen 
the level as tlie surfac’e thrown on them by E. Sf^ler’s 

of the Black ISea. Its waters, commentaries on the Mexican 

which aro less salt than those pictorial codices of the Aubin, 

the Black bea, teem with PeMrvary- Mayer, and Vatican 

fish. £5(^0 three centuries bc^- collections (English editions l)v 

fore the Christian era the Greeks A. H. Keane, 1901, VMf2, llXKl), 

nourishing mercantile colo* from which the AztetJs would w'om 

nies in tlie Azov region, and to have been northern b:irf)arians. 

maintained them for at least who develoixjd their jiolitieal and 

^ven hundred years ; and again social svstems under tlie influence 

in the 13th and succeeding cen* of the Toltec (Maya) civilization 

turies other commercial stations which they had destixiyed. Their 

{e.Q, Tana) were establishtnl hero ixilythoistic religion was largely 

by Genoese, Venetians, and Pi- their own, and this was marki'd 

sans. In 190.3 the construction by human sacrifices and otluT un- 

of a bridge spanning the Strait siieakable horrors unapproach(‘d 

of Ycnikale wius sanctioned. by any other religious sysU‘m of 

The bridge will Ik^ 2,625 yards which there is record. Their as- 

long, and its estimated coct seven trononiy was mainly astrological, 

million roubles. or used for astrological purpose's 



of Azov. 


AKpeltIa, tn., prov. Guipuzcoa, the determining of good and 
Spain, 20 m. s.w. of San Sebaa- evil days, divination, tlie taking 

tian ; the birtliplace of Loyola. of horoscopes, witchcraft, and the 

There are pilgrimages (July) to like. Yet they could take accu- 

the monastery in which his house rate observations, not only of 

is preserved. Pop. (1900) 6.06G. lunations, hiit also of the p(*,riods 

Azraelf or Abkakl, tho ^ Angel of Venus; divided th(3 solar year 

of Death,* is a figure in Jewish into 18 nionths of 20 days each, 

mythology as far back as the days with 5 iiiti^rcalaries ; namefl each 

of King Solomon. Like many day by consecutive hieroglyphic 

other Tiersonages in tho religion of signs (tho day counts); and cal- 

the Hebrews, he has Wn recog- cnlatcd annual periods of 4, 13, 

nized by the Mohammedans as 52, and some say even 52 1-53= lO*! 

one of the servants of Allah. cycles. But the writing system 

Aztecs* one of tho chief cul- was mainly pictorial, with fciw 

tured peoples of the New World ; phonetic elements, and in this re- 

80 called from Aztlan, the fabu- spect was greatly inferior to the 

lous land of the ‘Seven Caves* in Maya, which approximated to a 

the north, whence they migrated true phonetic syllabary. The Az- 

Boath wards, and founds a power- tee monuments also— mainly tco- 

fttl empire in the valley of Mexico, caU% i.e. truncated pyramids sur- 

Bome three or four hundred years mounted by temples— were not to 

before the discovery of America. be compartKl with those of Yuca- 

Here they had been preceded by tan, while the finest in Mexicro 

the Cbiohemecs and other con- itself (Teotihuacan, Colula, Pa- 

guering tribes, all belonging to tho pantla) were the work of their 

Nahuarace,which had overthrown Toltec predecessors. Before the 

the still earlier empire of the Tol- overthrow of their empire by 

teo8, and borrowed much of their Cortes in 1520, the Aztecs had 

culture. The relations are very reduced the civilized peoples of 


Aiyniltes 

Oajaca (Zapotocs, Mix tecs, etc.), 
and had founded settlements far to 
thea., where their descendants, tho 
Pipils of Guatemala, Salvador, 
and tho Niquirans of Ni<'aragua, 
still syx'ak a corrupt form of the 
Nahua stock language. This lan- 
guage, ^yhich has long been culti- 
vated, is at pmsemt spoken by 
about 1,000,000 full-bkxxl Aztecs, 
and perhaps 500,000 half-breeds, 
on the Analiiiac table-laud. See 
Peftaflers Afonnmenti qf Ancient 
Mexican Art (1891) ; Payne’s Hi»- 
torn of the New World, vol. i. (1892); 
also works cit('d undtjr Mkxico. 

Azuaga, tn., prov. Badajoz, 
Spain, 17 m. from Llerena. 
(-^entre of silver-lead-miiiing dis- 
trict. Imptjrtaiit Homan ruins. 
Pop. (1900) 14,192. 

Azul, tn., prov. Buenos Ayres, 
Argentina, 198 m. H. by w. of 
Buenos Ayres. It has steam mills 
and quarries. Pop. 8,000. 

Azulal, Haim Joseph David 
(17244807), Jewish bibliogranher. 
lx)rn in Jerusalem, but lived and 
died in Leghorn. His Shem-ha- 
Gedolim('Th(^ Name of tlio Great 
Ones’) is a catalogue of Jewish 
authors and their btxjks. 

Azunf, Domenico Auikuto 
(17494827), Italian historian and 
jurist, wjus Ixjni and died in Sar- 
dinia, but hold judicial offices in 
Nice and Genoa, and wius placeil 
by Naix)Ioon on the commission 
whi(4i drew up the (iommercial 
code. The ^uteina, Universale dci 
Primipi del Diritto imrittimo 
dcH^ Knropa (1795), JHzionario 
della (J mrisprvdrnza Mercantile 
(1786-8), and Bistoire de Sar- 
daii/ne (1802) are his chief works. 

Azure (abbrev. Az), in her- 
aldry the colour blue. 

Azurlne, or Blub Roach, is, 
according to some authorities, a 
mi're variety of tlio rudd or red- 
eye (Leieciscns erythrophthnlmus), 
a fresh-water fisli common in cer- 
tain parts of England, where it 
aceompaiiies tlie roach. Accord- 
ing to others, however, the azu- 
rino merits sixjcific rank; it is 
then called atrulcm. See Rudd 
and Roach. 

Azurite* or Lazulitr^ a cop- 
per ore. so calUxl from its deep 
lilue colour, and also known os 
choRsylite, fi'om its abundance 
in beautiful crystals at Chessy, 
near Lyons. It is a basic 
carbonate of copper, and, like 
malachite, which it often accom- 
panies, is found chiefly where 
copper ores have been expoe^ 
to water c^mtaining carbonic acid. 
It was formerly much used by 
painters, but is liable to change 
to malachite and Ixicomo green ; 
this is lielicved to 1x3 tho origin 
of the green skies in some old 
paintings. 

Azymites (Qr. ‘ not leavened *), 
a name applied to members of a 
church where unleavened bread 
is used in the eucharist. 
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B. This letter represents a 
sound which differs very slightly 
in different languages* Before 
utterance the stream of breath 
is stopped by the lips, hence the 
modern classidoation of B as a 
stop consonant; it is the voiced 
labial stop. Like other stop con- 
sonants, it tends to change into 
the corresponding spirant, In 
this way the letter may come to 
represent the sound v. It did so 
partially in Latin from the 2nd 
century, and the usage passed to 
Britain also. In modern Greek, 
fi has the value of v. In Irish, 
B is h mutated — f.c. v or 


B 

Aramaic alphabet opened the top 
loop, and finally lout it entirely. 
Hence Hebrew 3. is the lower part 
of English K, in Arabic reduced 
to — t*. The Semitic name hetfi 
moans ‘house;’ Greek beta is the 
same word. 

B, in music, is the seventh de- 
gree or ‘leading note’ of the 
natural scale^ of 0. In French 
and Italian it is called si ; in 
(Jerman, H (/Ttfl with B for our 
1^. The key ot B natural has 
five sharps; that of Bi? has two 
fiats. 

Baader, Franz Xaveu vun 
(1705-1841 ), (Torinau lloinaii Cath- 


worship of the Sidonian Baal was 
introduced into Israel by Jezebel, 
Ahab’s Syrian wife. It spread in 
spite of the remonstrances of Eli- 
jah, hut was linally hanishe<l by 
Jehu in 884 n.o. Allied to Baal 
worship were the cults of the 
Babylonia u god Ihd and the 
Tyrian g«al Mel. The name Baal 
appears frequently in the com- 
position t»f names both of places 
and of persons t.y. Baalbek, 
Jezel)el, Hasdruhal, Hannibal 
(‘Baal is gracious’). See AV. H. 
Smith’s of the Semites 

(ed. 1804) and Sayco’s Hibhert 
Levtnres (1887). 



Temple of Jupiter^ Ba/tlhek, 


Similarly, Hebrew ]!1 is B, H v. In 
English, b has shown a tendency 
to oecome silent before t and 
after m(‘ debt * ‘ lamb’). Bis the 
Greek form ot the sign, and be- 
came the Latin also. Except as 
a ‘capital,’ it is now supplanted 
by otner forms, b is a Homan 
modification, which perhaps origi- 
nated when the loops of B were 
written from the bottom. ^ is a 
cursive variation of b (14th cen- 
tury). p and S are the principal 
Greek minuscule variants. The 
Semitic original, was open at 
the bottom on the left. The 


olio mystic and philosopher, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and theology 
at Munich (182()), was a spiritual 
de.scendant of Bochme, with whose 
works ho became acquainted when 
travelling in England (17f)‘J*-0). 
His works, with TAfe (vol. xv.), 
were published in Ifi vols. (18.W- 
(iO); and a selection, with lAfe^ 
od. Claasseii, in 2 vols. (18^-7). 

Baal (Heb. ‘lord’), the name 
of the chief male deity of the N. 
Semitic nations, typifying the sun 
as the owner and f ructifier of the 
soil. There was a magnificent 
temple to the Baal at Tyre. The 


Baalbek (Gr. Heliopolis, ‘city 
of the sun;’ Scrip. Ihtalatk), an- 
cient city of Syria, on the pla- 
teau (alt. 4,500 ft.) of El Bekaa, 
at the foot of Anti-Libanus, 35 m. 
N. by W. of Damascus ; chiefly re- 
markable for the magnificcnco 
of its ruins, which occupy a site 
analogous to that of the Acrop- 
olis of Athens. The temple of 
Jupiter (Little Temple), or the 
Sun, stands to the s. of the Great 
Tomule, A third ruin is known as 
the Circular Temple. Elsewhere 
are numerous columns, altars, and 
the remains of the city walls (2 m. 
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in circuit). The older portions of Baba (Slav. *old woman’), the Babel iiad Bibel« the title of 
the acropolis wall are probably name of a fantastic beiuR who a series of lectures delivered in 
of Plujcnician or kindred origin, plays a great rdle in the folklore Berlin in 1902'3 by Professor De- 

and date from a time when the of the Slavouio peoples, especi- litzsch, director of the Royal Mu- 

worship of Baal was supreme. ally the Russian, where she is scum at Oharlottenburg, and a 

The early history of Baalbek is called laga-Baba. See Ralston’s student of Assyriology, in which 

lost in the mists of antiquity; Human Fotk-taUi he expounded the relations be- 

but as it stood on the route be Babahoyo. See Bodegas. tween tho Bible and the results of 

tween Tyre and Palmyra, it early Babbage, Charles (1701-1871), the recent excavations at Babylon 

became a great entrepot of Ori- a scicntiiio mechanician, who, and the ancient Mesopotamian 

ental commerce. Under Alex- with Herschel and Peacock, gave centres of culture, 

ander the Great it rose to a high the first impulse to an English Baber (the Tiger), Zehir bi>- 
degree of prosperity, and Angus- mathematical revival. Ho is DlN Mohammed (1483-1530), first 

tus made it a Homan colony. famous for his unfinished calcu- Mogul emperor in India, and 

Antoninus Pius erected tho Great lati ng machines. Babbage was Lu- founder of tho Mogul dynasty. 

Temple^ which Theodosius con- casian professor of matliomatics which lasted to tho beginning or 

verted into a Christian church. at Cambridge University (1828- the 19th century, was a descendant 

The Arabs conquered Baalbek in 39), and wrote a good little book of Timur-Beg (Tamerlane), and 

after a stubborn resistance ; called Kconomy of Machitiery succoedod his father, Sheikh 

in 1139, and again in 1260, it was (1833), also Tables of Logarithms Mirza, at tho age of twelve on the 

captured by the Mongols; and (1827 ; now ed. 1889). See Weld’s throne of Andijan in Ferghana. 

Timur Beg (Tamerlane) utilized Hist, of Hoy. Koc.^ vol. ii. ch. 11 In 1.504 he conquered Kandahar 

tho temple as a fortress (1400). (1848). and Kabul, and thouco made four 

From this period the decline of Babel, Tower of. The iiarra- expeditions against Indi i between 

Baalbek was rapid, and an earth- tivo of Gen. 11 :l-9 is obviously 1508 and 1525. In 1526 he ap- 

quake (1759) completed tho devas* intended to explain the different poared in tho Punjab, defeated 

nia opponents near Delhi, and oc- 
cupied Delhi and Agra, and in tho 
following year pushed his con- 
quests as far as Bengal. He made 
Agra his favourite residence. 
Buber was also a poet, writing in 
both Turkish and Persian; but 
the mos t important of his literary 
works is his Autobiography or 
Memoirs^ which ho wrote in Turk- 
ish, at the end of his life : trans. 
into English by J. Loydon and 
Erskine under tho title Memoirs 
of Zehir ed-Din Mohammed Ba- 
ber^ Kmperor of Hindustan (1826). 
See Lane Poole's Babar ( 1899). 

Babeuf, Fran^jois Noel (1760- 
97), a Frer)ch revolutionist who 
formed a plot against tho French 
Directory. Babeuf was executed. 
See Advielle’s Histoire de Babeuf 
(1884). 

Babi and Babiism. The term 
Babiism denotes the tenets of a 
school of religious reformers who 
arose in Persia in tho middle of 
tation begun by Tartars, Turks, varieties of race and language, the 19th century. The founder 

and Damascene pashas. During and the name Babel (Aram, balbel, was a young sayid, Mirza Ali, son 

the Crusades the city was fre- ‘confound’) scorned to the writer of Mohammed, who was born at 

queutly tho centre of warlike a corroboration of the story. But Shiraz in 1819, and who, while 

operations. It is now a poverty- it is probable that the legend resident near Bagdad, in 1844, 

stricken little village, with about arose from the name, which is began to preach a faith which 

a hundred mean nousos. The really * gate of God,’ and differed in many respects from 

Germans excavated the site of the has no connection whatever with tho orthodox Sufism of Persia, 

acropolis in 1900-2. See Wood’s the Aramaic word for ‘confound.’ Regarding himself as the latest 

The Huins of Balbec {1757 ; new Recent scholarship is disposed prophet of God, he took the 

od. 1827) j Lortet’s La Syrie d^au- to identify tho ‘Tower of Babel’ title of Bab aZ-Din (‘gate’ or in- 

jourd^hm (1884) ; Bcllew (two with the zikkurrat of the temple terinediary between the Twelfth 

articles) in Temple Bar (1861) ; E-sagilla, the extensive ruins of Imam and the faithful), whence 

Frauborger’s Lie Akropolis von which are now known as Amran, he became known as ‘the Bab, ’and 

j9aaZ6^Z;(1891). in Babylon itself. See Sayce’s his disciples as ‘Babis.’ Latei^ he 

Baas ha, a man of humble Fresh Light from the Ancient styled himself the Wwqto (‘point, 

origin, who, having slain Nadab, Monuments (1884), and his edi- ‘centre,’ or ‘focus’), bel&ving 

son of Jeroboam i., ascended the tion of Q. Smith’s Chaldcean that in him all previous dispen- 

throne of Israel about 914 B.c. Account of Genesis (1880). sations centred. Mohammed, 

His reign was marked by his Bab - el ■ Mandeb, strait unit* Christ, and Moses he revered as 

active hostility to Asa, king of ing the Red Sea .with the Indian prophets, but as his forerunners. 

Judah, who, in self -def pee, had. Ocean (14i ra. wide). The island The doctrine which he preached 

^ seek the help of Syria. Seel of Perirn divides it into two un- was largely a healthy protest 

Kings 15:27-16:7. ^ equal channels (the western 121 against the ideas of the Persian 

Baba, title of respect = papa;’ m. and the eastern 2 m. wide). hierarchy. He forbade polyg- 

applied to ecclesiastic and secular The cape of the same name is on amy and concubinage, as de- 

dignitaries in Western Asia. the Arabian side of the strait, grading to womanhood, and 
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he placed women on the same 
level as men. Asceticism and 
mendicancy he equally con- 
demned ; and although disap- 
proving of the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, he advocated a life 
of generosity to oneself as well 
as t^o one’s neighbours. Hut his 
creed was also strongly tinctured 
with Gnostic, Pantheistic, and 
Buddhist ideas. The numbers 7 
and 19, for example, are regarded 
as of great significance. The 
latter number, indeed, expressed 
the name of the Deity, whom ho 
believed to bo incarnate in him- 
self and his eighteen fellow- 
prophets or colleagues, but chiefly 
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1868 to Famagusta in Cyprus. 
Since 1868 Acre has been tho home 
of a sec cion led by B iha, who now 
number l^tweon half a million 
and a million. A new schism 
ensued upon tho death of Baha. 
There are some 3,000 Bab is in the 
United States. Soo K. G. Browne, 
A Travellet^S Narrative^ written 
to illustrate the Episode of the 
Bah (1891), and The New History 
of f/ici>*a6(1893) ; andKhayru’llah 
and }£. MaoNutt, Behahi'llah 
(Chicago, 1900). 

Babingtoti, Anthony (1.561- 
86), English Roman Catholic con- 
spirator, served us page to Queen 
Mary of Scotland, to whom he was 


Babtrusa 

Cambridge ; wrote Manual of 
British Botany (IH-IS; 8th ed. 
1881). He^left his herbarium of 
50,000 specimens and his library 
to Cambridge University. See his 
Memorials^ Journal^ etc. (1897). 

Bablngton» AVjtliam (T/W- 
1833), physician and mineralo- 
gist ; was the founder of tho 
Geological Society, and author 
of A tfysternatio Arrangement of 
Minerals reduced to the Form of 
Tables (1795), and A New System 
of Mineralogy (1799). 

Babirusaf an interesting mam- 
mal closely allied to tho common 
pig, but found only in tho islands 
of Celebes and Bum, in the East 



in himself. The preaching of 
doctrines suoh as these quickly 
aroused the antagonism of the or- 
thodox mullahs. It was in 1843-4 
that the Bab distinctly declared 
himself. By the year 1848 he and 
his followers were in open rebel- 
lion against their persecutors; but 
after a brave resistance tney wore 
defeated and dispersed, and the 
prophet himself was, on July 8, 
1850, put to death at Tabriz. An 
attempt against tho life of Shah 
Nasr ed-Din in 1852, attributed to 
the Babis, led to renewed severi- 
ties; and they woredeported(1863) 
to Constantinople, and shortly 
bftar to Adrianople. and again in 


Hahirusa, 

devoted. Having been selected by 
an association of youths for the 
purpose, ho led the conspiracy 
to kill Elizabeth and release 
Mary. Babington confided their 
plot to Mary, who wrote her ap- 
proval (July 17. 1586) in tho letter 
which brought her^ Babington, 
and the other conspirators to the 
scafTold. See W. D. Cooper’s 
Notices of Anthony Babington 
(1862), repr. from the ReiiepMry 
for April 1862; State Trials vof. 
i. ; Turnbull’s Letters of Mary 
Stuart (18*15); and Kroudo and 
Lingard’s Mists* of England, 
Babinjgton, Charles Cakdalk 
(1808-95); professor of botany at 


Indies. Its special peculiarity 
lies in the fact that the canine 
teeth in the male go on growing 
throughout life, and form huge, 
curved, hornlike structures arch- 
ing over tho snout. Tho upper 
canines do not enter the mouth 
at all, but perforate tho skin of 
the face, and arch backwards 
over tho forehead. Though un- 
doubtedly homologous with the 
tusks and horns often present in 
the male sex in hoofea animals, 
the exact nse of those remarkable 
teeth is quite uncertain, and has 
given rise to much discussion. 
See A. H. Wallace’s The Malay 
Archipelago (1890). 
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Baboon, a name which Bhould 
utrictly be applied only to Afri- 
can monkeyH of the genus Cyno- 
oephaluB. These monk ey s are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the 
fore and hind limbs are nearly 
equal, and that the animals are 
thus adapted for quadrupedal 
progression on the ground, rather 
than for arboreal life like other 
monkeys. The face and jaws are 
large, and tlie brain -case rela- 
tively small, giving rise to the 
name dog-faced monkeys (Cyno- 
cephalvit ). The hai)ooii which was 
sacred to tho ancient Egyptians 
is supposed to liavo been tho 
hamadryad. For examples, see 
MANDlUhL, ChaOMA, DrILL. 


Babrlus, a Greek poet, lu’ob- 
ably before tho time of Augus- 
tus. His work, called Fables^ in 
ten books, was a version of Aiso}h 
Fnblrs^ and seems to have been 
tho base of all tlm various Also- 
poan fables which have come 
down to us. In 1842 u Greek 
named JM inas discovered 1 23fresii 
FablcL, oudor the name 
of Babrius, in a M8. at Mount 
Athos; and others wero dis- 
covered in MSS. in the Vatican 
library by Knoll in 1877; and yet 
others on wa^ tablets at ral- 
njna by Von Aasendelft in 1891. 
Ninety-five other fables brought 


forward by Minas in 1857 have 
been pronounced forgeries by 
Oonington and others. The best 
editions are those of Rutherford 
(1883) and Cruzius (1897). See 
Bentley’s Dmertation on the 
Fables of jEsop (177G) ; Tyrwhitt’s 
Dmertfiiio de j^a6n (177G); Con- 
ington’s Miscellaneous Writings^ 
vol. ii. (1872). 

Babu, a native of India who 
possossoH a superfici il education 
in Engli.Hh ; though, strictly speak- 
ing, the term is equivalent to 
‘Mr.* F<)r an admirable travesty 
of ‘Babu* English, see An8tey*8 
Bahoo Jahherjee^ B,A. (1897). 

Babul Tree, of India (Acatsia 
arahica), 30 to 40 feet high, yields 


a transparent gum which is used 
medicinally and also as food. 
The wood is used for railway 
sleepers, and the bark yields a 
brown tanning dye. 

Babuyanes, fertile island 
group, largely volcanic, IMdlip- 
pines, N, of Luzon. The most 
imyortant are Claro, Babuyan, 
Culayan, and Camigiiln, one of 
the largest (54 sq. m. ), which yields 
large supplies of 8ulph\ir. Tro- 
ducts: tobacco, rice, maize, and 
tropical fruits. Area, 212 sq. m. 
Top. (1899) 9,500. 

Baby, Baby Fabminq, See 
Infant. 


BabgrlonU 

Babylonia. This name is de- 
rived, through the Greek Bapv\<a- 
ria, from the native (rarely 
Bdb4ldni\ ‘gate of God* (or ‘of 
the gods*), the name of the city 
which, after the accession of the 
royal house known as the first 
dynasty of Babylon, became the 
capital of the country. The his- 
tory of the name B&b-lli is un- 
known, hut it is not improbably 
due to a folk etymology, as is 
suggested by tho fact that Nebu- 
chadnezzar the Great often gives 
the name as Babilam (a form end- 
ing with a, and provided with the 
‘rnimmation*), a way of writing 
it which bears a likeness to a city 
name road as Babalam, mentioned 
in an inscription of King Gaddas. 
Both form and meaning, however, 
are of sufficient antiquity, as is 
shown by the fact that it was at 
an early date translated into the 
primitive language of the country 
under tho form of Ka-dingira, wBn 
the same meaning. 

In its widest extent the coun- 
try stretched from aiK)ut the Slst 
degree N. lat. in a s.B. direction 
to the Persian Gulf, having on 
the W. the Arabian desert, on the 
N. Mesopotamia and Assyria, and 
on tho K. the plains at the foot of 
tho mountains of Elam. It was 
anciently divided into different 
districts, which were inhabited by 
various tri)>cs, in some cases speak- 
ing languages of a widely diver- 
gent nature. On the N. were tho 
two districts of Sumer and Akkad, 
called by the non -Semi tic inhab- 
itants Kingi-Ura, corresponding 
with the Shinar of the Old Testa- 
ment, which is derived either from 
Siimor, or from a dialectic form of 
Kingi-Ura, by the change of K into 
S. In Gen. 34:1, 9, the tract of 
which EllaHar(Larsa \ the modern 
Senkara) was capital is mentioned 
as if it did not form part of Shinar, 
or Babylonia proper. The tract 
in the extreme s. was called mdt 
‘the country of tho sea,* 
and had its own native governors 
until comparatively late date. 
In addition to tho above names, 
the district immediately border- 
ing on Assyria was called Kar- 
Dimias ; and at least a portion of 
this, where Sippar and the city 
Babylon lay. bore the name of 
Edina, or ‘ the plain * (c/. Gen. 
10:2), and was, according to Fried. 
Delitzsch, the original of the Eden 
of Gen. 2: 8, etc. 

Besides the city of Babylon, 
which was the capital of the coun- 
try In later <iays, Babylonia con- 
tained a number of other cities of 
the most remote antiiniity, equal- 
ling, or perhaps exceeding, in that 
respect, Babylon itself. These 
were Sippar and Akkad, the Ac- 
cad of Gen. 10: 10; Uriwa or Ur, 
identified by ancient writers and 
modern scholars with the ‘ Ur of 
the Chaldees * of Gon, 11 : 28. now 
Muqayyar or Mughelr ; Nippuru, 
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stated by the rabbins to be the 
Galneh of Gen. 10:10. now Niffer ; 
UnuRa or Uruk, the Erech of Gen. 
10:10,nowWarka; Larsa^Ellasar 
(see above); Lagas. now Tel-loh 
(Tello), from which some very fine 
soulpturos of ancient date have 
been obtained ; Kis. now llymcr, 
near Babylon ; Borsi^pa, now re- 
presented by the rums of Birs- 
Nimrud, the celebrated tower 
identified (probably incorrectly) 
with the BiblicalTowcr of Babel; 
the sacred city of Eridu: Nisin 
or lain; Pfir-lli; Aratta; Marad; 
and many others. 

This fertile region is watered 
by two great rivers, which, rising 
in the mountains of Armenia, run 
through extensive districts before 
entering Babylonia, and fall ulti- 
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oiently not only irrigated but also 
drained the land» keeping the in- 
undation within due limits, and 
rendering healthier and more cul- 
tivable what is at present in too 
many cases a marsh. The digging 
of a now canal was considunid, 
2000 B.C., as being of sullicieut 
importanco to date by. 

As is indicated by the tablets 
and the sculptures, at least two 
races anciently inhabited the 
country, each speaking its own 
language, and living side by side, 
until, in the course of conturii's, 
they became one people. 'J'hese 
two races were the Semitic Bahy- 
loiiiaiis, who spoke a language 
akin to Uehrew and Arabic ; and 
tho non-Semitio population, 
speaking an agglutinative tongue 
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the Continent, Surnerian. There 
were at least two dialects of this 
language, which was finally su- 
perseded by Semitic Babylonian 
about 2000 B.C., though isolated 
com poHit ions in it of a later 
date are known. The earlier bas- 
reliefs of Babylonia also show 
types of tho inhalutanta of tho 
time which are certainly not Sem- 
itic. 

Tho beginnings of Babylonian 
history are lost in obscurity, but 
were certainly of considerable an- 
tiquity. According to the Amer- 
ican explorers, tho ruhl)ish ac- 
cumulations or tho ancient city 
Kippuru (Niff or) go back no less 
than 10,0(10 years— that is to say, 
as far as 8000 B.o. Naturally this 
is disputed, thougli the site is 



mately into the Persian Gulf. 
Flowing through many hundreds 
of miles of territory, they have, in 
the course of centuries, brought 
down with them extensive allu- 
vial deposits, of which a consider- 
able stretch of country at the 
upper extremity of the gulf ha.s 
been formed. Indeed, so great 
has been the addition of territory 
that a proper understanding of 
the statements referring to this 
part, in legend and in history, is 
only possible by bearing the faot 
in mind. 

Numerous inscriptions found in 
the ruins of tho cities testify to 
the success of the ancient Baby- 
lonians as agriculturists. The 
plain is still covered with a net- 
work of old canals, some of them 
of considerable extent, which an- 


gencrally regarded as Turanian, 
and akin to Finnish, Tartar, and 
Chinese. Which nationality was 
the first to cuter the country, and 
whether tho entry of those who 
were not the aborigines was a 
peaceful one or not, is unknown. 
It is probably not without sig- 
nificance in this connection, how- 
ever, that Nimrod or Merodach, 
the founder (according to Gen. 
10 ; 10 and the bilingual account 
of the creation) of tho great cities 
of Babylonia, is described in Gon. 
10 : 8 as a son of Cush, and there- 
fore not of Semitic race, as his 
name likewise indicates.^ The great 
majority of the archaic inscrip- 
tions of tho country are, more- 
over, in the non-Somitio languap 
of the country, often called in Bnt- 
ain Akkadian, and generally, on 


certainly one of the most ancient 
in the land, as were also tho Babel 
(Babylon). Erech, and Accad of 
Gen. 10;l0, together with otheis 
less renowned. In the earliest 
period of which any record has 
fjocu preserved, Babylonia was 
divided into a number of small 
states of varying extent and 
power. These were Kis, Girsu 
or Lagas n’el-lob), Upo or Opis, 
Uriwa or llr (Muqayyar), Unuga 
or Uruk (Erech), Ararma or Larsa 
(Ellasar), Agad(^. Nisin or Isin, 
Babylon, and Asnunna or Es- 
nuiina, with one or two others. 
The earliest king is one whose 
monuments have been found at 
Niffer, and who calls himself ‘ lord 
of Kengi* — 1 .«, Sumer, or the 
south. He bore tho name of En- 
sag-kuH-anna, and is regarded as 
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having reigned before 4500 B.a. 
The one historical event of hU 
reign which is known U that he 
attacked the city of Kis, and 
dedicated the spoils which he 
captured to the god Ellila or Bel. 
Naturally, the small kingdom of 
Kis, against which En-sag«kus- 
anna fought, was of as groat an- 
tiquity, and a state not without 
influence, as may be judged from 
the fact that its conquest was a 
thing worth boastinj^ about, and 
that, at a later date, it attained to 
considerable power— its king, Me- 
silim (about 4000 B.O.), triumph- 
ing over a district whose name 
has not yet been read with cer- 
tainty, but which seems to have 
lain near Opis. Equally glorious 
with the other states of Baby- 
lonia, however, was the little ter- 
ritory of which Lagas (Tel-loh) 
was the capital. Beginning with 
Uru-ka-gina, about 4«^ b.c., this 
district possessed a line of rulers, 
sometimes called kings, but gen- 


in the mountains of Martu (the 
land of the Amorites). From Tida- 
lum, a mountain in the same 
district, he brought a kind of 
limestone; from Mel ahha, identi- 
fied with the peninsula of Sinai, 
gold dust; and from Til-Barsip, 
now Bir or Birajik, a material the 
nature of which is uncertain. Be- 
sides this, he claims to have smit- 
ten the city of Ansan, in Elam, 
with tho sword, and to have dedi- 
cated its spoils to his deity E-girsu. 

Exceedingly interesting is the 
history of the northern kingdom of 
Akkad. As far as can at present 
be ascertained, it was the state 
in which Semitic influence pre- 
dominated, and seems, therefore, 
to have given to Babylonia its 
first dynasty of Semitic kings. 
Of these, tho now celebrated ruler 
Sargani-sar-ali, known as Sargon 
of Agadd (Akkad), son of Itti-Bel, 
was the most renowned. Accord- 
ing to a tablet of omens referring 
to his reign, he carried the arms 
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1. Mentioni Pflr'mftkh-ilftnf, roh of Erl'Aku, probably Aiioch, kiug of Kllanar; Tuitkhiila, 
probably Tidal, king of nations ; and Kudur-La^uiar, king of Elam, probably Obedorlaorrier, 
king of Rlain. \Ueii. 14 : 1.) Now in the British Museum. 2. Shows the characters ' -Aku ' 
(the Iwt two ciuvracters of Arioch) wrltt«>n 'round the corner.' in eoiitinnatlon of line n. 


erally bearing the title of patesi 
or makn (headman), who ruled 
the district wisely and well for a 
long series of years, until, as with 
the other states of Babylonia, the 
little kingdom was absorbed in- 
to the great Babylonian empire. 
■Whilst they reigned, however, 
they watched over tho welfare of 
their subjects, and at the same 
time gained glory hy foreign con- 
quest. U'hus Gudea, who reigned 
about 2700 b.o. or earlier, and who 
was one of the most renowned of 
the issakii, says that the god E- 
girsu (Nin-girsu), tho patron deity 
of Lagas, ‘ delivered all things un- 
to him from the upper sea to the 
lower sea* (the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf), From Amalum 
(regarded as Amanus, in N, S 3 n'ia) 
he brought cedar and other trees 
of large size ; stone, among other 
places, from Musalla or Supsalla, 


of Akkad as far as the Mediter- 
ranean and Cyprus, in which is- 
land ho seems to have set up an 
image of himself. To do this, he 
had to subjugate the land of the 
Amorites. This is tho ruler of 
whom it is recorded that his 
mother placed him in a little 
ark on tho Euphrates, and ho was 
brought up by a canal overseer (?) 
who found him. Notwithstand- 
ing his popularity, he had on one 
occasion to put down a revolt 
which took place among all tho 
elders of the land. His son. 
Naram-Bin, was no less renowned 
than he was, it being stated of him 
that he conquered Apirak and Ma- 
ganna. The little recorded by 
this omen-tablet concerning the 
reign of Sargon is supplemented 
by recent French excavations at 
Susa, which show that he invaded 
Elam, an old Semitic colony. 


It is noteworthy that though 
Sargon of Agad4 came into con- 
tact with Babylon, that city does 
not appear as a place of impor- 
tance until a comparatively late 
date ; and that when it does come 
to the front, its kings gradually 
reduce all the other petty states 
to subjection, and tho latter are 
not heard of afterwards except 
as integral parts of tho Babylo- 
nian empire. Yet the city of 
Babylon must have had a past 
as glorious as any of the others. 
As is well known, tho patron 
divinity of Babylon was Mero- 
dach, called, in Gen. 10:8 and 
elsewhere. Nimrod, who, as the 
reputed founder of the great 
cities of Babylonia, was in all 
probability the first really re- 
nowned king of the city and its 
district. But a German mission 
is at the present timo excavating 
the ruins. 

Tho city’s history practically 
begins with the royal house called 
tho dynasty of Babylon, consist- 
ing of eleven kings, who reigned, 
in all, about 200 years, beginning 
about 2200 B.o. Although this 
dynasty is called * the dynasty of 
Babylon,’ it was certainly not a 
Babylonian one. To all appear- 
ance it corresponds with what 
Borosus calls tho Arabian dyn- 
asty, though ho gives the num- 
ber of tho kings as nine, and 
makes the total of their reigns 
245 years. Taking these rulers 
in order, the native records in- 
form us that Bumu-abu, the first 
king, built or rebuilt various tem- 
ples and fortifications, and de- 
stroyed Kazallu ; Bumu-la-ilu or 
Suinii-le-ol dug the ’canal of tho 
Sun,* smote Halainbu with the 
sword, destroyed tho city of Kis, 
drove out YaV.ar-ilu from Kazal- 
lu, ‘smoto him with tho sword* 
a few years later, and carried 
out several useful and defen- 
sivo works, including the wall of 
Babylon. The next king, Zabfi. 
among other things, restored (?) 
the great temple of Bclus at 
Babylon, rebuilt (?) tho walls of 
Kazallu, and inaugurated (?) an 
imago of himself. Apil-Sin per- 
formed several pious works, in- 
cluding tho setting up of a *8U- 

S reme throne* for the sun-god at 
•ahylon; and Binmubalit occu- 
pied himself largely with tho dig- 
ging of canals, building Ahe de- 
fences of the chief towns, and 
other things of a similar nature. 
It is to Hammurabi, his son and 
successor, however, that the prin- 
cipal interest attaches. This ruler, 
whom a later text calls Aminu- 


rapi, is the Amraphel of Gen. 
14. As there recorded, he took 
part, with Ohedorlaoraer of Elam, 
Arioch of Ellasar (Larsa), and 
Tidal, king of nations, in an 
attempt to reduce again to sub- 
jection the king of Sodom and 
his allies. There is no record in 
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the Inscriptions of Babylonia of 
any expedition of Hammurabi to 
Palestine, though there are three 
inscriptions which apparently re- 
ier to Kudur-Lagainar, or Oho- 
' dorlaomer, one of them being in 
the form of a poetical legend. In 
the thirty-first year of his reign 
Hammurabi captured Rim -Sin 
(supposed to be the same as 
Arfoeh« with which name it agrees 
sufficiently well in meaning), thus 
putting an end to the last of 
the principalities independent of 
Babylon. 

Hammurabi was succeeded by 
Bamsu-iluna, his son, who also 
had a very successful reign. 'Po 
all appearance he employed him- 
self in consolidating the newly- 
formed kingdom, and to this end 
fortified certain cities. His other 
works were the restoration of tem- 
ples (notably that of Belus at 
Babylon), the dedication of 
thrones, etc., to the gods, and 
the digging of canals, lu the 
mutilated list of colophon dates 
there is a reference seemingly to 
the destruction of the city Eros ; 
but as this place was, to all ap- 
pearance, on Babylonian soil, 
warlike operations are doubtful. 
Of the other kings of tho dyn- 
asty of Babylon little is known. 

I The names of many kings occur, 
but very little history, until the 
time of the Kassito dynasty, the 
first ruler of which was name<l 
Gandas or Gaddas (c. 1800 B.c.). 
This ruler calls himself 'king of 
the four regions, king of Sumer 
and Akkad, king of Babalam (for 
this last name see the opening 
section above). Seven reigns later 
wo have the name of tlie cele- 
brated king Agu or Agu-kak-riine, 
who states his titles at length 
thus: 'King of Kassu and Ak- 
kadu (Accad), king of the wide 
land of Babylon [mdt Mh-lli), 
colonizer of Asnunnak, an ex- 
tended people, king of Padaii 
(Padan-arani) and Alman, king 
of the land of Guti, a ro))el- 
lious (?) people, tho king who has 
quieted (?) tho four regions, tho 
m>edient one of tho groat gods, 
am L* He then goes on to state 
that he had sent and fetched (the 
images of) Merodach and his con- 
sort, Zir-panitum, from tho land 
,of Hani, and describes with what 
'<etate they were replaced in shrines 
.at Babylon. 

ln«ithe time of Kallima-Sin and 
Buma-burias ir. (c. 1430-1380 b.c.) 
Babylonia had relations with 
Egypt, and a daughter of tho 
iormer was given in marriage to 
' Amoaophis ni. A tragic passatco 
the history of Babylonia is 
idiat in which Kadasman-Murus 
(abput 1370 B.O.), after deporting 
the numerous Suti (nomads of the 
west), and building fortresses in 
the land of Amurru (Amorites), 
was killed by Kassites in Baby- 
'*lppia» This brought down upon 


the country the venKoanre of 
the Assyrian king AsHur-ubal- 
lit, whose grandson ho was, and 
Buzigas (otherwise Nazi-hugas), 
whom they had raised to tho 
throne, was deposed -Kuri-galzu 
ir., a youth, son of Burna-biirias, 
being installed in his place. A 
great deal of space is devoted, in 
the Babylonian chronicle, to this 
ruler (there is just the pos8il)ility 
that the text speaks of two kings 
bearing the same name), wlio 
seems to have had a very glorioiis 
reign. Among other things re- 
corded of him is that Hiirl)a-tila, 
king uf Elam, sent him a chal- 
lenge to battle, and, as a result, 
was defeated by him at Dhr- 
Dungi. 

Another notable ruler was Neb- 
uchadnezzar T., son of Ninih- 
nadin-sumi, who warred in Elam 
and the east generally, and in 
Hyria (Anuirru). Ho is said to 
have been defeated in battle by 
the Assyrian king Assur-rc^s-tsi. 
(Bee Ahsyria.) How fortune 
varied f(»r tho Babylonians is 
illustrated by this, and also by 
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Peace was concluded between the 
two powers In tho reign of the As- 
syrian king Bhalmaneser ii. (Bee 
Assyria.) 

In 747 B.C. Nabonassar came to 
tho throne, but all that is stated 
of his reign is that a revolt 
occurred in Babylon and Bor- 
sippa, but was quelled. As to 
his reign having commenced a 
historical ora, tliore is no trace 
of that in tho inscriptions. Per- 
haps the true explanation is that 
systematic astronomical obsorva- 
tioiiH were recorded in his time. 

Nahti-nadin-zuri or Nadinu (Na- 
dios), his son, r<*igned two years, 
meeting his death at the hands 
of Nabu-sum-iikin or Sum-ukin, 
who reigned two mouths. Ukin- 
zer ((’hin/iros), chief of tho tribe 
of BU-Ainukkaii (731 B.(J.), was 
taken prisoner by Tiglath-piloser 
in. of Assyria, after a reign of 
tlireo years. Tho Assyrian king, 
having seized tho throne, ruled 
under tho samo name as in As- 
syria, though ho is called Pulu 
(ITiI, ( f. 2 Ki. 1.5 ; 10) in the 
Babylonian canon.. He reigned 
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tho fact that during the reign 
of Simmas-Sihu, about 1040 b.c., 
tho 8utu nomads in\adcd Ba))v- 
lonia, and carried off as spoil 
tho property of the temple of 
the sun-god at Sippara. 

About the year 892 B.c. the 
kingdom fell under the dominion 
of Tukulti-Ninip II,, king of As- 
syria; but native rule was re- 
storofl seven years later, when 
ho met his death in a rebellion. 
(See Assyria.) The result of 
this was that Babylonia had a 
great advantage; for Assyria not 
being in a position to make a 
vigorous resistance, tho Babylo- 
nians, to all appearance, occupied 
and devastated a largo part of 
the country. The next two kings 
mentioned by the chronicle aio 
Bel-nadin-sumi and Kam-mann- 
sarra-iddina, in whoso reigns tho 
country suffered apparently on 
account of tho invasions of an 
Elamite king named Kidin-hut- 
rndas. This in all probability 
weakened tho country, enabling 
tho Assyrians to defeat a later 
king, Nabu-abla-iddina, who had 
allied himself with the Bhuites. 


in Babylonia two years, and was 
succeeded by UlulAa (Eluloeus), 
as tho canon calls tho Assyrian 
king Shalmaneser IV. (Seif As- 
sy hia.) On his death, in 721 B.O.. 
Mcrodach-haladan ii., a native oi 
tho district of tho Persian Gulf, 
mounted the throne, and had a 
great many conflicts with tho 
Assyrians. Ho was captured by 
them About 711 B.c., and Kargon 
of Assyiia became king of Baby- 
lonia. On the death of Sargon, 
in 705 B.C., his son, Bennacherib, 
became king of Babylon, but was 
repudiated by tho Babylonians in 
703 B.C., when Murduk-zakir-sumi 
was placed on tho throne. This 
king, however, reigned only two 
months ; for Mcrodach-haladan, 
having escaped from prison, killed 
him, and once more resumed the 
reins of government. He was soon 
again deposed by Sennacherib* 
and fled. Tho Assyrian king 
thereupon installed B^l-ibnl, the 
Bolihos of Ptolemy. The rule of 
this last, however, not being satis- 
factory, ho was removed by the 
suzerain, who placed his own son, 
Assur-nadin-sumi, on the throne. 
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Whilst Sennachurib was onKagetl 
in the south against Merodach* 
baladan, Ncrgal-us^zib, whom ho 
had onco dofoatcd, seized Baby- 
lon, and taking Sennacherib’s son 
prisoner, sent him to Elam. The 
Assyrian army returning, Nergal- 
us^zib was defeated and captured. 
Sennacherib next turned his at- 


tention to Elam, and whilst he 
was engaged there, Mus6zii»'Mar- 
duk mounted the Babylonian 
throne. Later, the Elamite king, 
Umman-monanu, seems to havo 
become the friend of the As- 
syrians; for he invaded Baby- 
lonia, and having taken Musdzib- 
Marduk prisoner, sent him to the 
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Assyrian king. Babylonia now 
fell under the rule of the As- 
syrians for twenty-one years (688- 
669 B.C.). 

Sennacherib was assassinated in 
680 H.(;., and his son, Esarhaddon, 
who ruled Babylonia with mod- 
eration, and tried to repair the 
ravages which his father had 


made, succeeded him. On his 
death, in 669 B.C., his son, Samas- 
sum-ukin (SaoHduchinos), came to 
the throne of Babylonia, appar- 
ently in accordance with hi.s 
father’s wish. During his reign 
the country was invaded by the 
Elamite king Urtaku, who per- 
suaded Bel-ikUa, with some other 
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Babylonian chiefs, to join him in 
attacking Samas-sum-ukin and 
Assur-bani-apli, his brother, the 
king of Assyria. The result was 
the deposition of the Elamite 
king. Bamas-sum-ukin, however, 
did not like being regarded as his 
brother’s vassal, and therefore 
bribed U inman-igas,tho new Elam- 
ite king, to join him in throw- 
ing oJf the Assyrian yoke. The 
result was disaster, for in 648 
]>.(’. the Assyrian army entered 
Babylon, and Samas-sum-ukin, 
setting fire to his palace, was 
burnt to death. He was suc- 
ceeded by Kandalanu (Kinela- 
danos), who is regarded by some 
as the same as Assur-bani-apli. 
The rule of this king lasted 
twenty -two years, and, he was 
apparently succeeded (625 B.O.) 
by the Assyrian king Assur-fitil- 
ilani, who occupied the throne for 
at least four years. His succes- 
sor was Sinsarra-iskun, the Sara- 
cos of Hyriccllus, whoso general, 
Nahopolassar, having been sent 
to drive back certain barbarians 
who were said to be invading the 
country, revolted against his mas- 
ter, and allying himself with the 
Modes and others, succeeded with 
them in overthrowing the Assyrian 
empire. (8ee Assyuia.) 

Nabopolassartook for his share 
of the spoils the kingdom of Baby- 
lonia, and made the country the 
richest and most infiuential in the 
then known world. He and his 
son attacked the Egyptians and 
defeated them ; but the son learn- 
ing, whilst on this expc«lition, that 
his fatlier had died, hastened 
back to Babylonia to assumo the 
reins of government. The glory 
of the reign of Nelnichadnezzar Tl., 
rigiitly called ‘the (Ireat,’ is well 
known. He overran tlio states 
of Palestine, and having cap- 
tured Jerusalem in 587 car- 
ried away the Jews into captivity. 
He captured Tyro after a siege of 
thirteen years (578 and de- 
feated and deposed Hophra, king 
of Egypt, setting on the throne 
Amasis, who, however, seems to 
havo revolted against his suze- 
rain later on, necessitating an- 
other expedition to Egypt to re- 
duce him again to subjection. 
Nebuchadnezzar is renowned as 
the restorer or robuilder of all,- 
or nearly all, the great temples 
and palaces of Babylon. He died 
in 562 B.(3., and was succeeded 
hy his son, Evil-merodach, who, 
aHer a short reign of only two 
years, was assassinated by his 
brother-in-law, Neriglissar, who 
then mounted the throne. The 
record of the marriage of the 
daughter of Neriglissar with the 
high priest of Nebo at E-zida 
exists, and is preserved in the 
British Museum. Neriglissar was 
advanced in years when he came 
to the throne, and only reigned 
three years, being succeeded by 
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stone Tablet recortlinir tbv RratorAtion «f the Tcnii»1e of the Hun-Quil at Sippuni, 
by NabU')ial-id(liiia, uljout 900 J).c. 
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his son, Laliasi-Marduk (Laitaro- 
soardochos), who was aHsassinated 
after ho had been on the throne 
only nine months, Nabo-na’id (Na- 
bonidos or Labynitus) being there- 
upon made king (555 

Much has still to bo <Uscovered 
ere we know all about this re- 
markable ruler, to whom students 
of Babylonian history owe so 
much. The son of a princely 
family of Babylon, ho was to all 
appearance learned, well read, 
and an antiquarian. 'J'he ac- 
counts of his researches in tho 
foundations of tho ancient tem- 
ples for records of his prc<le- 
cessors are of the highest value. 
He seems to have given over the 
direction of tho military affairs of 
tho kingdom into the hands of his 
son Belshazzar. During his reign 
the renown of Cyrus began to bo 
spread abroad, and the Baby* 
Ionian chronitde records that this 
coiKiucror attacked a petty ruler 
in the neighbourhood of Ar))ela. 
Ill the year 539 H.o. ho liegan 
the subjugation of Babylonia, and 
Cobryas, his giuieral, enterecl tho 
capital on the lOtli of Tammuz of 
the following year. At this time, 
to all appearance, Belshazzar was 
at tho head of affairs, and practi- 
cally king, a.nd he seems to have 
been killed on tho night of th(5 
11th of Marcheswan, 539 n.c., in 
an attack made by (iobryas. Tlie 
next year the king of Anzan, as 
Cyrus is called, found himself 
completely master of Babylonia, 
and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Babylonia liad thereafter 
no separate existence. Krom time 
to time she tried to revolt, but 
always without success, 'riie 
inhabitants saw with grief their 
ancient glories disappearing ; and 
tho foundation of Seleucia on the 
Tigris by Seleucus Nicator (312- 
280 B.o.) completed tho ruin of 
tho city. The Semitic Babylonian 
language, however, continued to 
be spoken and used in contracts 
almost, if not quite, until the 
(/hristian era, and the worship of 
their deities is said to have been 
carried on at the Birs-Nimrud 
(the temple known as K-zida) until 
the 4th century of the Christian 
ora. 

'rhough it is uncertain whether 
the ancient Babylonians were 
more civilized than their Egyptian 
contemporaries, there is but little 
doubt that they were the pioneers 
of civilization in tho whole of 
Western Asia before Greece and 
Romo came to tho front. Four 
thousand years n.(\ their system 
of writing had already lieen de- 
veloped, and applied also to tho 
Semitic Babylonian tongue. P'our- 
toen hundred years b.c., as the 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets testify, 
its use extended over tho whole 
of^AVestern Asia as far as the 
Mediterranean and Egypt. (See 
Cuneiform.) Though not a war- 


like people, tho Babylonians pos- 
sessed more than once what 
might have been described at the 
time as a world -wide empire. 
They were energetic, intelligent, 
polished in their way, and foml 
of letters. From BM.M) on- 
wards excellent sculptures and 
engravings on hard stone exist 
to testify to their skill ami artis- 
tic instincts. Hepresentaiions of 
musical instruments imply also 
that tho art of harmony was 
not altogether unknown to them. 
To this must bo added agricul- 
ture, mensuration, and mathe- 
matics, such as they were ; and 
their legal enactments, codified 
apparently by Hammurabi, are, 


was tho more predominant charac- 
teristic of the Babylonians, their 
trading instinct or their reverence 
for their gods, for both are equally 
marked. They had intercourse by 
means of trade with Elam on the 
east, 8yria on the west and many 
other places on the north and 
south whoso names are not re- 
corded. Hlaverv was common, and 
c»)n tracts concerning tho buying, 
selling, and hiring of slaves are 
frcqiicntly met with. ‘Fair Gu- 
tian slaves’ are spoken of at an 
early date ; and in tho time of 
(’ainbyscs a Babylonian soldier 
speaks of an Egyptian slave 
woman and her child, * the .spoil of 
his how.’ Tlie Babylonians seem 
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in their way, noteworthy pn>duc- 
tions. In the matter of litera- 
ture wo owe to them no loss 
tlian three accounts of the crea- 
tion, two accounts of the flood, 
one of them put into the mouth 
of the Babylonian Noah (Ut- 
napistim or Atra-hasis), who is 
represented as relating it to the 
Heini-mythical Gilgames (Gilgu- 
mos), a primitive king of Ercch 
( Uruk-HuJmri). To these must bo 
added a number of other legends, 
such as tho story of Ura (tho 
pestilence), Etanna, the horse and 
the ox, with many others- -one 
at least, the story of Sargon of 
Agadd, being historical. 

It is difficult to judge which 


at all times, but especially at the 
earlier period, to have been very 
prone to litigation, and the largo 
nurnhor of tablets of this class 
which exist show that though tho 
men had generally only one wife, 
a second was at times taken, often 
to wait upon tho first. Whether 
a man had children or not, he 
would, if it seemed good to him, 
adopt sons or daughters, to whom 
ho was then under legal obliga- 
tion to give part of bis property, 
’rhese foster children could not 
deny him except under penalty 
of loss of all claim to his estate, 
and some punishment, perhaps 
slavery. A husband could divorce 
his wife by paying a fine ; and in 
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addition to this she might take 
away the amount of her dowry. 
If, however, a woman denied her 
husband, the penalty was death, 
generally by drowning, at least 
in oarlior times. 

In common with all l^emitcB, 
the Babylonians were exceedingly 
religious, and were consequently 
greatly in the power ot their 
priests, through whom tithes and 
offerings to their numerous gods 
were made. Their earliest chief 
divinity was apparently the god 
Ea, lord of the deep, possessor of 
unsearchable wisdom, and creator 
of all things. When, however, 
Babylon became tho chief city of 
the united states of Babylonia, 
Merodach, the god of that city, 
assumed tho first place. Ho was 
a reflection of the sun, or tho 
light of day, an(yva8 worshipped 
as he who constantly sought to 
do good to mankind. His chief 
title was Bel, ‘the lord.’ Other 
divinities were Samas, tho sun- 
god; Bin, the moon -god; Nebo, 
the prophet or teacher; Nergal 
(Ura), the god of death and tho 
grave ; Beltu (lieltis), consort of 
Bel or Merodach ; Istar, tho go<l- 
desH Venus, consort of Taininuz; 
Eres-ki-gala, goddess of Hades; 
and many others. It is note- 
worthy that tho names of most of 
tho deities of Baljy!©!!!.*! are not 
Semitic, but in the language of tho 
early Bumoro-Akkadian inhabit- 
ants of tho country. Bee Hoin- 
mol’s Oesehichie JidfnjlonienH und 
Assy Hens (1^) ; DclitzscVs simi- 
lar title (1801); Geo. Bmith’s and 
A. H. Bayoo’s Hist, of Bahylnnid 
(1877); Maspero’s The Dawn of 
Civilization, cd. iiy Bayce (bSOd), 
and The Struggle of the Nations, 
od. by the same (1807) ; M‘Curdy’s 
History, Prophecy, and the Monu- 
ments (1804, iJ^kii; Radau’s Early 
Babylonian Hist. (1000); l*inches’ 
The O.T. in the Light of the Re- 
cords, etc. (1002); and for trans- 
lations, The Records of the Past, 
Ist Her., ed. by Birch, vols. i., iii., 
V., vii., ix., xi. ; 2nd ser., ed. by 
Bayce, vols. i. vi. (1888-02); and, 
from time to time, in the Proe., 
of the Soc. of Bib. Archwol., tho 
Jemr. of the Royal Asiatic. Soc., 
and the Trans, of the Victoria 
Institute, 

Babylonish Captivity. Bee 

Israel, Hlstohy op. 

Babyroussa. BeeBABiRusA. 

S aca, The Valley op, through 
ch tho pilgrims march towards 
Zion (Bs.84:6). 

Bacarra, tn., .3 m. n. of Laoag, 
prov. Ilooos Norte, N.W. of Luzon, 
Philippine Is. Pop. over l.‘^,7(K). 

Bacati, tn., Houmania, cap. of 
county of same name, on the 
Bistritza, station on the Bucha- 
rest-J assy Ry. ; was a considerable 
town as early as 1400, and has 
paper works and a lively trade. 
Pop. (1000) 10,187, of whom half 
are Jews. 
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Baccarat. The origin of the 
game of baccarat, or baccara- 
called more familiarly bac— is not 
known. It became the French 
gambling game par excellence 
(luring the latter portion of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and 
still retains its pre-eminence in 
France. There are two forms 
of tho fuamo— baccarat d haiupie 
(sometimes called baccarat d deux 
tableaux) und baccarat chemin de 
fer. For a full description see 
Gambling. It is one of the un- 
lawful games, and is forbidden in 
most clubs. Bco Gaming, 

Baccarat, tn., Mourthe-ot-Mo- 
Holle del).. Franco, 30 m. ft.E. of 
Lum^villo. It possesses one of 
tho most celebrated artistic glass 
fflctories in Europe, founded in 
1705, and employing over 2,000 
men. Pop. ( lOW) 7,014. 

Bacchse, aKso called Mfenadcs 
and Tlxyiades, the female attend- 
ants of Bacchus. The name was 
also applied to the priestesses in 
the Dionysian festivals. 

Bacchante, a British Orst-elass 
cruiser (12,(HW) tons), tiagship 
of Moditerrnnoan Hoot, cominis* 
sionod at (Chatham, Nov. 25, 
11MJ2. The Hhip-naino is associ- 
ated with the capture of Fiume 
and Cattaro (1813). 

Bacchantes, male and female 
devotees of Bacchus in liis fes- 
tival processions. 

Bacchus. See Dionyhur. 

Bacchylides (c. r>10 450 h.c.) 
of Oos, one of the great lyric 
poet« of Greece, was a nephew of 
Biinonides. He lived for some 
time at the c()iirt of Micro at 
Syracuse. Until 1800 only frag- 
ments of his poetry were extant, 
but in that year the British 
MiLseum obtained from Egypt a 
papyrus which contained twenty 
of his poe-ms, of which six are 
practically perfect. Fourteen of 
these poems commemorate victo- 
ries in the games ; of the others, 
two are pjeans, one a dithyraml), 
and two hymns. Bacchylides’s 
poetry is distinguished by eloganco 
and smoothness ; he does not pos- 
sess tho depth and magnificence 
of Pindar, nor his difficulty of 
thought and language. Editions : 
Kenyon (1807), the editio prince ps ; 
Bla.ss ( 1808), trans. by Poste (1 808). 

Bacciochi, Maria Anna Ellsa 
Bonapaktk. See Bonapaktkh, 
The. 

Baccio della Porta. Bco Bar- 
tolommeo, Fra. 

Bach, Alexanork Anton 
Stephan, Baron von (1813-93), 
Austrian statesman ; became, min- 
ister of justice (1848). and minister 
of the interior (1840). After the 
death of Sohwarzenberg (1853) ho 
became tho most powerful poli- 
tician in Austria, an advocate 
of reactionary absolutism, and a 
strenuous opponent of the Slavs 
and Hungarians. He was ambas- 
sador at Rome (1859-67). 
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Bach, Johann Sebastian 
(b. Eisenach, Mar. 21, 1685; d. 
Leipzig, July 28, 1750), musioal 
composer. Johann Ambrosius 
(16^95), the father of Sebastian, 
was court and town musician at 
Eisenach, and until he die(l gave 
his son lessons on the violin. 
Sebastian, after having been a 
violinist for a short time in the 
orchestra of Prince Johann Ernst 
at Weimar, held successively tho 
posts of organist in Arnstadt 
(1704), in MiihlhauBen (1707), at 
the court chapel of Weimar (1708), 
and of capollmeister to Prince 
Leopold at Khthon (1717). In 
1723 he was appointed cantor at 
the school of St. Thomas, Leipzig, 
where he also served as director 
of music at the university and at 
the churches of St. Thomas and 
St. Nicholas. These appoint- 
ments he hold until his death. 
Bach’s development of all forms 
of composition marks an epoch in 
the history of music. His orches- 
tral works and ^ chamber music 
gave a great stimulus to those 
branches of art, and his solo 
sonatas for violin and for vio- 
loncello hold a unique position 
among ctunpositions for tnesc in- 
struments. ILich was perhaps the 
greatest organist of his genera- 
tion, and his numerous produc- 
tions for the instrument are still 
unsurpassed. Among his many 
vocal compositions may bo in- 
stanced his magnificent Mass in 
li minor, and the Passions of Bt. 
Matthew and Bt. John. His valu- 
able C()mposition8 for the clavier, 
and his introduction of a now 
system of fingering, which made 
each linger of equal importance, 
Imvo exerted an enormous influ- 
ence upon the modern art of piano 
playing ; but of still greater mo- 
ment was the fact that Bach, who 
tuned his own claviers, invented 
our present systoin of e(}ual tem- 
perament. His Wohltemperiries 
Clavier forty-eight preludes and 
fugues in all keys— exemplifies 
tho necessity of his method of 
tuning for keyboard instruments, 
and as a musical and technical 
work is considered indisjpensablo 
to the trained pianist. Tho most 
complete edition of his works is 
that issued at Leipzig by tho Bach 
Society between 1850 and 1900, in 
59 folio vols. See his Life by 
Miss Kay Shuttloworth (1873), 
and the greatest work on the 
subject, J. S. Bach, by J. A. P. 
Bpitta (Eng. trans. 1884-5). 

Bach, Wilhelm Frtbdemann 
(1710-84), tho oMost and most 
talented son of the above, 
studied under his father; be- 
came organist at Dresden (1733) 
and at Hallo (1746-64). After 
resigning the latter appointment 
he led an irregular bohemian 
life, giving concerts and lessons, 
and died in Berlin in great 
poverty. 
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Bach, Eaei^ Philip Emanuel 
( 1714-88), the third sou of Se- 
baBtian, studied music under his 
father, and law at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig and Fraiikfort-on- 
the-Oder, whore ho founded a 
music academy for the produc- 
tion of his own compositions. 
In 1738 he went to Berlin, where 
he became private pianist to the 
king, until in 1707 ho went as 
musical director to Hamburg, 
where he remained for the rest 
of his life. Among his many 
compositions are sonatas, fan- 
tasias, and various pieces for the 
piano and orchestra, melodies for 
the Psalms, and the oratorio The 
hraeiiUn in the WildernatH, Ho 
wrote also a didactic Ijook of great 
value, Versuch ilher die wahre Art 
das Klavier zu tSpiHen (1753 aiul 
1703, 2 vols.), See Bittei ’s Kart 
Ph, Em, uad Wilk. Fried, Each 
und dereii Briider (1808). 

Bach, Johann UniiiaTiAN 
(1735 - 82), the youngest son of 
Sebastian; after the deaili of 
his father ho went to Berlin, 
and studied tho piano under his 
brother Kmanuel. In 1754 ho be- 
came organist at Milan, whence 
he removed to London in 1751), 
and was appointed conductor to 
tho queen. He wrote many com- 
positions for tho piano; Hovonil 
operettas, of which Orione (1753) 
had a great success, and anoilier, 
La Clemenza di Svipione^ was 
played as late as 1805. His wife, 
Cecilia Grassi, an Italian, was 
priim donna at tho Loudon oijora 
for some years. 

Bacharach, tn., prov. Bhinc- 
land, dist. Koblenz, Prus.sia, on 
tho 1. bk. of the Khine, 30 m. 
by rail N.w. of Koblenz. In tho 
middle ages the staple market for 
tho wines of the lllicingau. Pop. 
(1900) 1,902. 

Bachelor. Hee Celibacy and 
Degrees. 

Bachelors* Buttons, a term 
applied to double flowers of but- 
tercups, and sometimes also to 
double daisies and other plants, 
such as tho campion, the burdock, 
tho scabious, etc. 

B&chtold, Jakob (1848 97), 
Swiss man of letters, profeM.sor 
of German language and litera- 
ture at Zurich (1888). Ho wrote 
a useful Geschichte tier Deuisehen 
Litteratur in der Schiveiz (1887- 
90): a good biography of Gottfrie<i 
Keller (1892-^); and edited MiJ- 
rike’s Brief wemsel (1885, 1890, 
1891), and Goethe’s Otitz von Ber- 
liehingen (2nd ed. 1887) ami Iphi- 
genitt auf Tauris (2nd e<l. 1887). 

Bacillus. In 1680, Leeuwen- 
hoek, a Dutch investigator, dis- 
covered bacteria, which he called 
animalcuUe^hecBMtie of their move- 
ments. A century later a DaniHh 
scientist, Muller, named several 
types, and applied the term bacil- 
lus to straight, cylindrical, rodlike 
species similar to those figured by 
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Leeuwenhoek. The tendency now 
is to restrict the name to a genus 
of non-motile, rodlike forms ; but 
it is still commonly used for all 
species, whether motile or not. 
Beo Bacteriology. 

Back, Bih George (1796-1878), 
British admiral and Arctic o\- 
l>lorer, born at Stockport; enteivil 
tho navy in 18<KS; sor\ed with 
Franklin in the Trnit^ in a voyage 
of discovery to the Aictic regions 
(1818), and accompanied Franklin 
on his overland expedition in N. 
America (1819). In 1825 be again 
assisted Franklin in his second 
Arctic expedition. In 18.33, as 
commander, he took charge of tlie 
expedition to search for 8ir .lolm 
Ross, in tho course of which ho 
discovered tho Great Fisli or Buck 
li., in Gaiiada. Ho wroit; a Nor- 
raiire of an Expedition in 
^ Terror^ (18.'18) and a JVorratiee 
of ike Arctic Land Expedition .... 
in md 0 (1836). 

Backbond, in Scottish law a 
deed which qualities and explains 
an absolute dispositiem reducing 
it to a disposition upon trust or 
in security. 

B a c k e r g u n g e. See Ba kak- 
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Backgammon 

ratus. The arrangement of the 
game at its beginning is shown 
ill the following diagram, which 
gives tho names of the points, 
'i’ho nu in hers are used only for 
simplifying tho present article. 

I’lio object of tho game is for 
each play or (1) to move all his 
men into his own home table, and 
then (2) to remove them from the 
board, under conditioiiH to be ex- 
plained. Tho liiie of movement 
for all iiieces is in tho direction 
of their own home table, from 
their own outer talile, the enemy’s 
outer table, and the enemy’s home 
table, those staiwling in the last 
named having to pnss through the 
others in the order named. The 
two sidtis, therefore, inarch in eon 
trarv directions. 

'Phe first niogc is deci<led by a 
throw of the dice. Tho flrst 
plav'iM* then throws the two dice, 
and moves his pieces according 
to the niiinhers. If ho throws 
6, 3, he can move one piece to 
the sixth point in the author- 
ized «lirection, and another three 
points; or he can move one piece 
six points ami tho same piece 
three more. He can take the six 
or the three move first, as ho 
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Backgammon. This game 
i.s played by two persons. Fif- 
teen pieces, like those used for 
draugnts, are pUiceil on each si<le, 
tho one set dark, the other light 
in colour. The board is ilivided 
into two efpial compartments by 
a raised border called the ‘bar,’ 
which runs from ono player to 
tho other. It is marked with 
twelve points (or Jleehes) in al- 
ternate colours at either end. 
These points are of such length 
that five pieces will rather more 
than cover them. A box and a 
pair of dice complete the appa- 


pl eases. He must move as the 
(lice decide ; hut if the point at 
which he aims is occupied, then 
ho cannot move for that half of 
his throw, which is lost. The 
other player then casts the dice, 
and moves accordingly ; and so 
on, by alternate throws of tho 
(lice. Thus, White, beginning, 
throws 4, 3: he may then move 
one piece from point White 8 to 
AV^iite 4, and another piece from 
White 6 to AVliite 3. Black then 
throws 5, 1 : he may move a pieco 
from Black 8 to Black .3, and 
tho same piece from Black 3 to 
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Black 2. If a point at which a 
player aim a haa a hontile piece on 
it, it is ‘unRuardcil,’ and the hostile 
piece (called a "blot’) is removed, 
and placed on the dividing bor- 
der, while the player occupies 
the point. A point on which two 
or more pieces are standing is 

* f{uarded,’ and cannot be occupied. 
If the player has no vacant or 
unguarded point to take, he loses 
the move for that half of his 
throw. A player who has lost a 
piece this way cannot move any 
of his other pieces until he has 

* entered ^ this piece i.c. returned 
him to the game. To do this he 
throws the dice: if either die 
shows the number of a vacant or 
unguarded point in the enemy’s 
home table, he places his captured 
man upon tt, anti uses the number 
of the other tlie for an ordinary 
movement. He cannot move while 
a ‘blot’ is ‘hit’ (captured); and 
till the dice allow liiin to enter the 
piece, his throws are lost. Meuii- 
whilo his opponent is steadily 
moving on. 

When a player has brought all 
his pieces into his own home taldo, 
ho then has to ‘ bear them otf ’ - 
i.c. to remove them from the 
board. On each throw of tlie 
dice he may either move one or 
two pieces forward as \iHual, or 
may remove from the board one 
or two of his own pieces that are 
on points corresponding with one 
or both of the dice, or may move 
one ami remove another from the 
board. If he throws a larger 
number than that of the largest 
point occupied by a piece, ho 
may remove a piece that i.s on 
his highest occupied point. Thus, 
throwing a (i, and his highest 
occupied point being o, he iiiav 
remove the piece on uoint o. 

A knowledge of the ‘chances’ 
of the dice is an all-important 
factor in playing backgammon. 
The player who first ‘hears off’ 
all his pieces wins the game. If 
when he wins his enemy has also 
begun to ‘ hear off,’ the victory is 
a ‘ hit.’ If the enemy has not yet 
begun to ‘ hear off,’ the victory is 
more glorious, and is styled a 
‘gammon.’ If the enemy has one 
or more pieces still on the ‘bar’ 
(in captivity), or still in the vic- 
tor’s home table, the victory is 
most glorious, and is called ‘ back- 
gammon.’ See Hoffman’s Card 
and Table Games (1808); Bohn’s 
Handbook of Games ( 1 884) ; Berke- 
ley’s Draughts and Backgammon 

am), 

Backhuysen, or Bakiiui- 
8KN, Ludolf (KWl 1708), Dutch 
painter, horn at Kmden in Han- 
over; studied under Everdingen 
and Duhbels, and became famous 
as a painter of sea-pieces. 

Backlash, the shock which 
occurs in cogwheels or other such 
gearing when reversed suddenly 
from forward running to backwardl. 


Backwardation, the stock-ex- 
change term for a sum of money 
paid to a person who has bought 
securities tor the ensuing account, 
in consideration of his allowing 
delivery to bo postponed until a 
suhsequent account. . 

Backwell, Edwakd Ul KiS.'?), 
chief founder of English banking, 
was a goldsmith who attained 
wealth chiefly by the deposit 
.system, in which money was left 
for safety with goldsmiths (in- 
stead of in the Tower), who lent 
it at higher interest to needy 
merchants. Backwell had many 
dealings with (Voinwell, Charles 
IT., and the leading merchants and 
companies of those times. See 
Popys’s Diary (cd. H. B. Wheat- 
ley, 1898-11); Trans. Jjondon and 
Mi<ldlcse.r Arvhmd. >Sor., vol. vi. 
part i. (1883), pp. 191 2:i9. 

Bac-Ninh, cap. of prov. of 
same nanjo, 17 m. \.K. of Hanoi, 
Tongking. Top. (1894) 8,0;).-). 

Bacolor, tn., prov. Pampanga, 
Luzon, Philippine Is., 40 in. N.w. 
of Manila. Pop. lO^MMJ. 

Bacon. See Pork. 

Bacon, tn., n. coast of (’ama- 
rines isthmus, Albay inov., Luzon, 
Philippine Is. ; in a fertile region. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Bacon, Anthony (1558-1001), 
eldest brother of Prancis, Vis- 
count St. Albans, w’as educated 
at (’ambridge. There is a large 
collection of iiis letters in Lam- 
beth Palaci*. 

Bacon, I tki.ia Saltek( 181 1 59), 
American authoress, published the 
Bhilosoyhy of the Vhys of Shakr- 
syvare f ’’n/o/r/rd (1857), one of the 
first attempts to prove that Shake- 
speare’s works were written }»y 
Prancis Bacon, Delia Bacon : 
a Biographical Sketch, by Theo- 
dore Bacon (1889); also Bacon- 
Shakehpkare Controversy. 

Bacon, Prancis (1501 1620), 
Baron Verulam and Viscount St. 
Albans, English lawyer, statos- 
nnui, and philo.sopher, was born 
at York Hoiiso, London. In 1570 
ho wont to Pranco in the en- 
tourage of Sir Amyas Paulott, 
the English ambassador, and 
stayed there until his father’s 
death in 1579 recalled him to 
England. Then ho began to stinly 
Inw at Cray’s Inn, and in 1584 
started on a purliamontary career 
as member for Melcombo Regis, 
in Dorsetshire, and soon became 
distinguished in the House as an 
orator. In 1597 appearoii the first 
edition of his ^.H5<i;/S“-consisting 
of ton short pieces “the work 
by which ho is most popularly 
known, and one which brought 
him into notice both in England 
and abroad. The great blot in his 
career during the reign of Elizv 
heth was, according to Macaulay 
and others, hia prosecution of his 
friend Essex, which they maintain 
was undertaken ‘ voluntarily ; ’ 
but for this there is no proof. 


After the queon’s death, in 1603, 
Bacon rapidly rose in fortune and 
favour. He was knighted in 1603, 
became Solicitor-general in 1607, 
Attorney -general in 1613, Privy 
Councillor in 1616, Lora High 
Chancellor and Baron Verulam 
in 1018, and Viscount St. Albans 
in 1020. But his fall was as rapid 
as his rise. The Parliament of 
1020 took up the qae.stion of the 
obnoxious patents consisting in 
alehouses and inns, and monopo- 
lies of gold and silver thro.id, in 
which both the king and Buck- 
ingham’s family were interested. 
This led to their abolition, on 
the initiative of Bacon ; and his 
enemies at once started a crusade 
against ‘the reformer of abu-ses.’ 
A committee was apjminted to 
inquire into ‘the abuses of the 
courts of justice;’ and though 
Bacon denieil that ho took ‘re- 
wards to pervert justice,’ and 
maintained thst ho only ‘pir- 
took of the abuse of the times,’ 
bo w’as condemned by his peers. 
But the sontonco on him was 
never csrHod into effeist: Ids im- 
prisonment lasted only four days ; 
Ids huge fine of £40,000 was re- 
mitted ; his pardon was passed 
under the Croat Seal-delayed till 
1023, because he refused to give 
up York House, the place of his 
birth, to Buckingham ; a pension 
of £1,200 a year was granted to 
him ; and ho was summoned to 
resume his seat in the House of 
Lords in 1024. 

Tt was after ho retired from 
politics I life that Bacon practi- 
c idly began his literary career a.s 
one of the world’s groat philoso- 
phers. 'I’o that time his only 
acknowledged works had been 
several editions of his Essays— 
rewritten and augmented on every 
occasion with infinite care- -his 
Adrancemeni of Learning (1605), 
and his Novum Organum (1620). 
The last five years of his life wore 
full of work. In March 1G22 ho 
produced his History of Henry 
vir. ; in November 1022 his His- 
toria Ventonim: in January 1623 
his Historid Vita' et Mortis : in 
October 1023 his magnum opus^ 
entitled De Augrnentis Scienti- 
arum^ a Tjatin translation, with 
large additions, of The Advance- 
ment of Learning: in Docombor 
1024 his Apophthegms : and in 1625 
his Translation of the Psalms. 
His last work, Sylva Sylvarum 
(1027), was published posthu- 
mously along with the New At’ 
lantis^ written as early us 1617. 

Bacon is honoured as the great 
master of inductive science. The 
chief authority on his life and 
work is James Spodding, who 
edited The Letters and Life of 
Bacon, in 7 vols, (1862-74), and 
hia Works, also In 7 vols. (1857-9). 
His Evenings with a Reviewer 
(new ed. 1881) is also worthy of 
perusal. , ^ 
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Bacon, John (1740-{f9)« an Kng. 
lish sculptor, native of London. 
His best -known works are his 
monuments to the elder Pitt in 
Westminster and the (Guildhall, 
London: his statues of Dr. John- 
son ana John Howard in 8t. 
Paurs, and of Blacks tone at All 
Souls Colloge, Oxford, 

Bacon, John Mackenzie, 
Rev., m.a,, k.u.a.s. (lS4b-liK)4). 
After taking part in three eclipse 
expeditions, he devoted hirnsolf 
to investigations in acoustics, 
meteorology, etc., largely in con- 
nection wiUi ballooning. Works, 
Bp Land and Sky ; The Dominion, 
of the Air (1902). 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas (1509-79), 
Lord Keeper, father of Francis, 
Viscount St. Albans, was born at 
Ohislchurst, and educated at (Cam- 
bridge. From 1546 to the death 
of Edward Vi. ho was attorney 
of the Court of Ward.s, from 
which he was removed by (^tieen 
Mary. On tho accession (1558) of 
Elizabeth ho was appointed Lord 
Keeper of tho Great Seal an 
office which ho held for more than 
twenty years. See (.^ooper’s Ath- 
enw (kiniabrigieiiHis, i. 389 39(» 
(1858); Whetstone’s Memoir of 
Sir N, Bacon (1579; reprinted 
1810) ; and Campl)eirH Lord Chan- 
cellornimry^l; 4th ed. 1856 7). 

Bacon, Kookk (1214-94), one of 
the great pioneers in science and 
philosophy; studied at Oxford 
and Paris, and became a Francis- 
can friar. Accused of dealing in 
magic, as tho result of his scien- 
tific discoveries, ho was forl»iddcn 
to lecture at Oxford, and l)anisluMl 
to Paris. Here he was imprisoned 
(1257), and forbiddon to write. In 
1265, however. Pope Clement iv. 
desired to see his works. Bacon 
then wrote his Opna Majvs, and 
forwarded it with other works to 
(Jlement, who procured B, aeon’s 
release and his return to Oxford. 
In 1271 Bacon made an attack 
on the monks in his Govipendimn 
Studii Fhilosophuv ; whereupon 
Jerome of Ascoli, the general of 
the Franciscan order, condemned 
(1282) Bacon’s works, and ordered 
his imprisonment, which lasted 
for ten years. About 1292 he re- 
turned to Oxford, and died there 
two years later. The * Admirable 
Doctor,’ as he was called, was 
a believer in astrology and the 
philosopher’s stone; but we owe 
to him important chemical dis- 
coveries, tne invention of the 
magnifying-glass, and a rectified 
calendar. Besides the Opus Majus 
(ed. Bridges, 1897), ho wrote a 
treatise on Old Age (trans. by 
Richard Browne, 1683), Speculum 
Akhemue, and De. Mirahile Poies' 
talc Artis et Naturce, See hires 
of Bicon, by E. Charles, in French 
(1861); by Schneider (1873) and 
Held (1881 ), in German ; and Prof. 
Brewer’s Preface to Bacon’s Opera 
jnedita, in ‘ Rolls Series’ (1859), 
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Bacon Beetle {Dermestes lar~ 
darius)^ a hairy beetle, feeding on 
choose, bacon, etc., the larva.* of 
which attack stuffed specimens in 
museums. 

Bacon-Shakespeare Contro- 
versy. Tho theory that Bacon 
wrote the literature which passes 
under tho name of 81iHko.spciire 
WHS started by an American lady, 
Miss Delia Bacon, a friend of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Car- 
lyle, in an article in Putnam's 
Monthly in January 1856. This 
was aftorw&rds expanded into a 
volume entitled Tne. Philosophy 
of the Plays of Shakespeare Un- 
folded., puldished in 1857. In 
tho same year there appeared in 
London /loco rt and Shakespeare: 
an Enquiry., by W. H. Smith ; and 
a largo number of hooks have 
since boon issued both in favour 
of the theory and against it. In 
1884, Mr. W. H. Wyman of ( Cin- 
cinnati published a Bibliography 
of the controversy. 

The Baconian theory is that 
Bacon wrote tho plays, and 
adopted Shakespeare and his 
naino as a m.ask, as playwriting, 
if rovoaloil, would have entailed 
on him social and political ruin. 
The host books on tho subject 
are the first volume of Don- 
nelly’s Oreat Cryptogram (1888) 
and Ell win Reed’s Francis Baron 
our Shakespeare. (1992). St‘e 
Pitt - 1 40 wis’s The Sh a kespea re 
Story (1904) ; Boinpas’s The Prob- 
lem of Shakespeare (1902) ; 
Suttoirs The Shakespeare Enigma 
(1963). 

Bacon thorpe, Baoon, or 
BaoiK), John (d. 1.346), ‘the Beso- 
luto Doctor,’ educated at Oxford 
and I’aris; elected (13211) head of 
the (’armelite order in England. 
He advocated the soundness of 
Averrhoes's doctrine.s, and, anti- 
cipating Wycliffe, held that the 
jiriestly power should be subor- 
dinate to the kingly. He wrote 
commentaries on the Scriptures 
and on Aristotle, treatises on 
Anselm and Augustine, and many 
other works. 

Buesanyi, .Tanos (176.3 1 845), 
Hungarian poet, whose first work 
was The Valour of the Magyars 
(1785), and who founded the peri- 
odical cal led the Magya rMuseu m. 
A collection of his poems was 
published in 1827. 

Bacs-Bodrogf co., Hungary, 
between the Danube and the 
Theiss, and with the former 
river as its s. boundary. It be- 
longs to the great Hungarian 

lains. Area, 4,277 sij. m. Pop. 

9(k)) 604,989, embracing Hun- 
garians, Servians, Slavs, Germans, 
etc. Oldef town, Zombor. 

Bacterioids, involution forms 
of bacteria which produce the tu- 
bercles on the roots of leguminous 
plants. 

Bacteriological Treatment 
of Sewage. See Kewaok. 


Bacteriology 

Bacteriology. By definition, 
bacteriology is the science which 
treats of bacteria [bacterium^ Low 
Lat. for ‘ a rod ’), or micro-organ- 
isms. The term bacterium was 
originally a genus name, but is- 
now used quite indefinitely, as 
are also the equivalent terms of 
micro-organisms, microbes, germs, 
all applicable to the members ot 
the group of Schizomycetes, or 
split hingi. Among these Schizo- 
mycetes are inclmled the smallest 
known organisms, and it is there- 
fore obvious that no science of 
bact(‘riology based upon direct 
observation was possible until op- 
tical instniments had reached a 
relatively high state of develop- 
ment. Indeed, as in many cases 
tho identification ilepends on 
staining reactions, it may he 
said that the rise of bacteri- 
ology has largely depended on 
the development of the coal-tar 
industry. As long ago as 1680 the 
Diiteh naturalist Leeuwenhoek 
publiHlied a work in which ho not 
only described several species of 
bacteria, but, what is much more 
remarkable, noted their rapid mul- 
tiplication in certain diseases— 
e.g. in diarrluea in inan-and fore- 
stalled the modern bacteriologist 
in his emphasis of their wide 
distribution and connection with 
processes of decomposition and 
putrefsetion. After Leeuwenhoek 
there coirios a long gap, until the 
ilovelopment and elaboration of 
the compound inieroscopo gave 
increaseil facilities for the study 
i>f minute organisms in general, 
’riuis, whih* Linna-iiH would have 
but little to say to micro-organ - 
ism.s, which he did not gcnerieally 
distinguish from other minute 
ilants and animals, (). F. Muller 
1786) foumled two genera, in 
which he inchided many species ; 
and at a later date Ehrenherg 
(1K18), in his great work on in- 
fusoria, carried the classification 
further, and laid the foundations 
of the existing nomenclature. On 
the other luuul, the question of 
the relation between bacteria and 
putref action and disease was miich 
longer in receiving the attention 
of scientists. In 1850 Dc^aino 
observ(‘d miero-orgaidsms in the 
blood of animals which had died 
from anthrax, but it was not until 
some thirteen years later that, 
under the stimulus of I’asteur’s 
work on fermentation, he appre- 
ciated the significance of his own 
observ'ations and carried them 
further. 

ElaV)orato experiments have 
shown that micro-organisms do 
not arise de novo, but invariably 
from pre-existing germs. These 
are universally distributed in 
earth, air, and water, and are the 
causes of putrefactive changes, 
which can be indefinitely post- 
poned if the access of micro- 
organisms be prevented. Again, 
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they are the cauges of many pro- 
cegses of fermentation, and give 
rise to a large number of diseases. 
The forms which produce disease, 
equally with those which give rise 
to particular types of fermen- 
tation, are spocitic, and can bo 
recognized by a variety of tests. 

Most authors aro agreed that 
bacteria should be placed among 
plants, for in their mode of life 


they present considerable resem- 
blanco to fungi. Like fungi, they 
are devoid of chlorophyll, and 
must therefore live either as sapro- 
phytes (mpros, ‘putrid ;’ phi/ton^ 
*a plant’) on decaying organic 
matter, or as parasites upon the 
living tissues of plants or animals. 
In general terms it may be said 
that the result of their activity, 
whether as saprophytes or as para- 
aites, ie to roquee complex organic 


compounds to simpler forms, the 
energy which is set free in the 
process being utilized by the or- 
ganisms as solar energy is utilized 
by green plants. In their manner 
oi life many saprophytic bacteria 
recall such fungi as yeast. Bacil- 
lus suhtilis^ one of the commonest 
saprophytic forms, may i)e pb- 
tainod in abundance by steeping 
hay in water. If an infusion bo 


made in this fashion and filtered 
off from the hay, it will rapidly 
nitrcfy ; and a drop of the turbid 
ninid placed Iwnoath the micro- 
scope will show innumerable speci- 
mens of the bacterium. It con- 
sists of a short rod about ir^nth of 
a millimetre— i.e, 5 in length. 
The rod is clothed in a substance 
which is not cellulose, but is ap- 
parently of proteid nature, and 
within this envelope the cavity of 
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the rod is filled by protoplasm, in 
which a nucleus has not as yet 
been demonstrated. In the early 
stages the bacteria are actively 
motile, swimming freely through 
the liquid ; and it is one of the 
triumphs of modern research that, 
despite the minute size of the 
organisms, the movements have 
been proved to be due to the 
action of cilia implanted in the 
cell membrane. ^ ouch cilia are 
not, however, universally present 
in micro-organisms. Some of them 
aro indeed entirely non -motile. 
One of the more modern classifi- 
cations of bacteria has been based 
upon the arrangement of the cilia, 
which vary both in number and 
in the point of insertion. In the 
case of B. subUlis the actively’ 
swarming condition endures for 
some time, the organisms mean- 
while multiplying with great ra- 
pidity by transverse division. 
Kvcntually, however, a change 
takes place : the bacteria lose 
their motility, and, rising to the 
surface, there form the iridescent 
scum so familiar on all standing 
liquids. An examination of this 
surface film, or zooglcea, shows 
that it consists of an enormous 
number of bacteria connected to- 
gether in long strands, and with 
greatly swollen cell-walls. The 
formation of spores then takes 
place, the protoplasm within each 
rod contracting into a dense mass, 
which bocoincs siirrounded by a 
thick cell wall. These spores are 
very light, are blown about in 
dust, and are extraordinarily re- 
sistant to heat, poisons, and the 
other agents which are destructive 
to the adult forms. In favourable 
conditions the spore bursts its 
coat, and begins life anew as a 
ciliated freo-swimrning bacillus. 

The chief variations from this 
typo are variations in form, the 
cell Vieing sometimes more or less 
spherical, as in those known as 
Micrococci,, and sometimes spi- 
rally twisted, as in Spirillum or 
SpirochfHe. In Cladothrix„ which, 
according to some authorities, is 
a doubtful bacterium, tlie cells 
are connected together to form 
long branched filaments. This 
organism commonly appears in 
dirty water, whore it forms dense 
white masses. 

In regard to the physiology of 
bacteria there is much that is su- 
premely interesting. A number 
of forms, like other organisms in 
general, aro absolutely dependent 
on the presence of free oxygen for 
continued existence: such are the 
bacterium of vinegar, B. svhtilis^ 
B. anthracis^ and so on. On the 
other hand, the forms described 
by Pasteur as anaerobic can only 
live and flourish in the absenoe of 
free oxygen. Of these a typical 
example is the bacillus of butyric 
acid (B. hutyricus\ which produces 
butyric fermentation in varipue 





1, Streptoroccus 'J. Tulwnle bat-'illi. 3, Ai-tlnoniycen. 4. Anthrax ttiicilli. 5. 
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organic substances. In this case 
the oxygen necessary for all ex- 
istence IS doubtless obtained by 
the decomposition of complex or- 
ganic substances during tho pro- 
cess of fermentation. Indeed, it is 
found that while the aerobic forms 
(i.«. those requiring free oxygen) 
are usually killed or checked in 
their multiplication by being de- 

S rived of free oxygen, certain of 
iem at least' can bo made to 
flourish without oxygen by sup- 
plying them with a fluid in which 
they are capable of inducing fer- 
mentation. 

Since bacteria are devoid of 
chlorophyll, they can obtain tho 
requisite carbon only from com- 
plex organic compounds, such as 
starch, sugar, cellulose, glycerin, 
and so on. There are, however, 
possibly somo exceptions to this 
rule, for it is stated that tho nitri- 
fying bacteria of the soil can take 
their carbon from such simple 
substances as carbonates. For 
their nitrogen many depend upon 
albuminous substances ; others 
avail thoniselves of organic salts 
of ammonium (c.o. ammonium tar- 
trate or lactate), or of nitrogen, 
containing organic compounds 
{e,g. urea); whilo the bacteria of 
the soil can apparently avail 
themselves of free nitrogen, and 
some bacteria can, under certain 
conditions, utilize the nitrates of 
potassium and sodium. In addi- 
tion to these food-stuffs, bacteria 
remiire certain inorganic salts. 

The substances produced by 
bacteria during their activity aro 
the toxines and tho ptomaines. 
The first aro substances of tho 
nature of albumin, and probai)ly 
pise by a true secretory process ; 
it is now believed that in the case 
of many pathogenic bacteria tho 
characteristic symptoms aro pro- 
duced less by the nacteria them- 
selves ^ than by their toxinos. 
Ptomaines, on the other hand, are 
analogous in their ciiomical com- 
position to vegetable alkaloids. 
In some cases they have but little 
effect on animals into which thoy 
may bo introduced, but in others 
they act like the strong vegetahlo 
poisons. From the point of view 
of tho bacterium they arc prob- 
ably to be regarded as waste pro- 
ducts. As to other products, it 
may be sufficient to notice that 
not a few bacteria produce pig- 
ments of different typos when 
grown under certain given condi- 
tions, these pigments being often 
of considerable value as a means 
of recognition. 

Bacteria being the cause of 
putrefaction, it is at once obvious 
that the substances commonly re- 
garded as food preservatives aro 
substances inimical to bacterial 
life. Such a substance is com- 
mon salt, which ranks to the bac- 
teriologist as a feeble antiseptic, 
out which, as is familiar to all, 
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will for a time delay putrefaction. 
Such substances as corrosive sub- 
limate, iodoform, iodine, hydro- 
chloric acid, to mention only a 
few, are sironglg antiseptic -/.f. 
they have a markedly destructive 
action upon micro-organisms. 
Again, while bacteria or their 
spores are exceedingly tolerant uf 
cold, some indeed surviving tho 
temperature of liquid air, they 
are fortunately much less resist- 
ant to oxcessivo heat. Most bac- 
teria aro killed by a temperature 
of tU)'' 0., but tho spores will toler- 
ate much greater heat than this. 
In somo instances it requires pro- 
longed heating at 100'^ C. before 
all spores are completely killed. 
Light has, generally speaking, an 
injurious otfect upon bacteria. 

Of the three sets of agents - 
heat, light, and chemical agents - 
which aro thus at the dispoHal 
of tho bacteriologist wishing to 
ensure tho destruction of inicro- 
organisiriH, tho first is tho one most 
commonly employed in steriliz- 
ing. as it is termed, instruments 
and apparatus used in bacterio- 
logical research. One of tho most 
necossary parts of tho oqiiipment 
of a bacteriological laijoratory is, 
therefore, a means of applying 
continuous heat to objects whicli 
it is desired to sterilize. Small 
metallic objects, such as needles 
and pieces of platinum wire, are 
sterilized by brief exposure to tho 
flame of a bunsen nurner ; but 
any woll-oquippod laboratory con- 
tains some form of hot-air or 
steam sterilizer, in which glass 
vessels and so forth can be kept 
for a prolonged period at a high 
temperature. The first object of 
the practical bacteriologist is to 
obtain in this way a test-tubo or 
other vessel in which all germs of 
life have been destroyed. AVIkmi 
plugged with sterilized cotton- 
wool, siich tubes will remain per- 
manently devoid of bacteria. If 
a sterile medium be introduced 
into such a vessel i.e. a inediuni 
Huitablofor the growth of micro- 
organisms, but artificially de- 
prived of those- then the neces- 
sary preparations for what is 
termed a pure culture have been 
made. The next step is to take 
a noodle sterilized in tho bunsen 
flame, and with it take up a mi- 
nute portion of a preparation siis- 
pected to contain a given micro- 
organism. The ncodlo is then 
introduced into tho culture 
medium, and if tho experiment 
is successful, there will appear 
in tho medium a characteristic 
colony of the introduced bacte- 
rium. It may be that the. needle 
bore the spores not of one but of 
several kinds of bacteria. In this 
case several distinct colonies will 
appear, and the process of culture 
must he repeated until it is found 
possible to separate these from 
ono another. A culture medium 
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which is very commonly employed 
is made by dissolving gelatin in 
water, ad/ling a certain percent- 
age of beef -juice and peptone, and 
in somo cases of sugar, rendering 
the whole neutral or slightly al- 
kaline with carbonate of soda, and 
Altering so that a clear jelly is 
obtained, Te8t-tu))eH containing 
such a jelly with bacterial colo- 
nies of varying colour and form, 
which aro prevented from coming 
into contact with tho air by a plug 
of cotton-wool, are the most con- 
spicuous objects in a modern bac- 
teriological laboratory. For other 
media, and for dotailw of methods, 
reference must 1)0 made to somo 
of the works cited Ixdow. AVhile 
some bacteria will grow well at 
the temperaturo ()f the room, in 
spite of the variation of tempera- 
ture flue to tlie alternation of 
night and day, others will only 
form goofl cuit\ir».‘H at a constant 
and often fairly high temperature. 
On this account every laboratory 
shoubl eon tain some form of in- 
cubator, in which the cultures can 
bo kept at a temperature best 
suited to their characteristics. 

It may l)e suflicient to add to 
this brief account of bacteriology 
some notes on tho more important 
forms, Tlio bacillus of tubercu- 
h)siH is a minutes transparent rod, 
difficult to make o\it in animal 
tiKHues exc(‘pt after staining. It 
stains but slowly witli tho aniline 
dyes, unless there be added to tho 
dye a mordant, such as an alkali 
or oil of aniline ; l»ut if this bo 
done, tho stain is remarkaf)l,v i)cr- 
manent. Tho best temperaturo 
for the growth of cultures is about 
.’kS ' and the most suitable media 
aro those containing glvcerin. 

A much larger form is ]t. nn- 
thracis, the microbe of the nuich- 
drea(le<l anthrax, or wool-sorter’s 
(lisoase. Here theimlividtial rods 
aro about f> M <.c. (I micromilli- 
metres, or lar.^th of a millimetre— - 
in length, aboiit twice tho length 
of those of /A tvl/nrufosis, and 
thev Hoimitimes cling t(}gethor in 
chains which may reacli a length 
of 20 P, Thev are readily stained, 
and form characteristic cijltures 
in gelatin. Such cultures con- 
tain toxic substances, which pro- 
duce tho same etFects as the organ- 
isms themselves if introduced into 
tho blood. Under certain condi- 
tions oulturoH lose their virulence, 
and tho modified organisms from 
these preparations ijnsluco im- 
munity to the attacks of tho 
typical form in animals inoculated 
with them. Hut into the difticult 
question of immunity it is not 
possible to enter hero. 

Another deadly micro-organ- 
ism is the comma bacillus, or 
cholera bacillus {Spirillum chol- 
era')^ first shown (18811) by Koch 
to be always present in tho intes- 
tines of persons who have died of 
Asiatic cnolora. This f orm differs 
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from the two preceding in ite 
great motility and in the curved 
shape. AVhen grown in a gelatin 
medium, it liouefies the medium, 
but loss rapicily tlian in the case 
of a comma bacilluM discovered by 


Fiiickler in patients affected liy 
British cholera. In spite of the 
virulence and rapid spread of the 
disease, experiment shows that 
the cholera nacilluH possesses only 
low vitality, and, on account of 
its intolerance of dryness, cannot 
be disseminated by dust. The 
great source of danger lies in the 


dejecta of patients, and in water 
or food contaminated by those. 

See (x. M. Crookshank, A Text- 
book of Bacteriology (4th ed. 
189b); Text -hook of Bacteri- 
ology^ by 0. Friinkel (trans. 1891); 
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Manual of Bacteriology, by A. B. 
Griffiths (1890); Micro-orgauisuis 
and Disease, by G. Klein (1886; 
3rd od. 1896) ; Manual of Bacteri’ 
ology, by H. Muir and J. Ritchie 
(2nd ed. 1 899); Bacteria and Public 
Health, by G. Newman (2nd od. 
1900) ; Manual of Bacteriology, by 
G, M, Sternberg (1^2; 2n(l ed. 


1896); Bacteria and their Prod- 
ucts, by Sims Woodhead (1®W) ; 
Traite Pratique de Bacteriologie, 
by E. Mac6 (4th ed. 1901). 
Bactriat Persia. See Balkh. 

Bactrites, fossil ammonites 
with a straight instead of a spiral 
shell, found in Silurian and De- 
vonian strata. 

Baculltes, fossil ammonites 
with straight, conical shells, 
found in formations from the Neo- 
comian to the Cretaceous, and in 
great abundance in the haculite 
limestone of Normandy. 

Bacup, munic. bor. (6,400 ac.) 
and tn., Kossendale div., E. Lan- 
cashire, England, on L. & Y, Ry, ; 
lies between Rochdaje and Burn- 
ley. Cotton spinning and weaving 
occupy most of the inhabitants. 
There are stone quarries and coal 
mines in the vicinity. Pop. (1901) 
22,50r). 

Badajoz, city, cap. of prov. of 
same name, Estrcinadura, Spain, 
33 m. from Portuguese frontier, on 
railw'ay from Lisbon to Madrid; 
strong fortress on 1. bk. of Guadi- 
ana ; anc. Pax Augusta, one of the 
principal Roman settlements in 
Spain. A fine Roman bridge of 
twenty -eight arches spans the 
river, and a ruined Moorish castle 
overlooks the town. Betrayed to 
the French by the Spaniards in 
March 1811, it was attacked by 
Wellington in March 1812, and 
stormed and captured by the Brit- 
ish, whoHuffered terriide slaughter 
(r>,(M)0 killed), on April 6, 1812; 
Philippon, the French general, and 
his whole force, surrendered next 
day. Birthplace of Godoy (1767- 
1851) and tl>e painter Luiz de 
Morales (1509 - 86). Pop. (1900) 
30,899. The prov., the largest in 
Spain, has an area of 8,750 sq. m., 
anti a yiop. (1900) of 520,246. 

Badakhshan, a picturesque 
hill country (area, 8,500 sq. m. ; 
pop. 150,<XM)), forming a part of 
Afghan Turkestan. It is enclosed 
on its N. side by the Amu Daria 
or P.inj (Oxus), and on the s. by 
the Hindu-Kush. The district is 
watered hy the river Pan] and its 
tributaries the Kokcha and Kun- 
duz. The whole country has been 
long celebrated for its salt, sul- 
phur, iron, gold, rubies, lapis- 
faz\ili, etc. The inhabitants arc 
partly Aryans of the Tajik stock, 
and speak Persian, and partly 
TTzbegs. Chief town, Faizabad. 
See Yule’s Marco Polo (1871); 
Jour. 1872, pp. 440- 

448. 

Badalona (anc. Betulo), seapt.. 

rov. Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain, 

m. N.E. of Barcelona, with sugar 
factories and petroleum refineries. 
Pop. (1900) 19,240. 

Baddelay's Guides* See 

Guide Books. 

Baden, a grand -duchy of 
the German empire (area, 5,821 
sq. m.), bordered by the Rhine on 
the p, and w., Wurtembergon the 
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Em and Bavaria and HeKne-Darin' 
Htadt on tho n. The moHt m arked 
geographical feature of thia hilly 
region is the Black Forest, which 
has ramifying valleys, many of 
great beauty, and all dnoly 
wooded, 37 per cent, of the sur- 
face of the grand -duchy being 
forest land. The Danube has its 
sources in the s., and the Neckar 
crosses tho N. extremity. The cli- 
mate varies greatly according to 
the elevation. Though the high- 
est summits of the Schwarzwald 
lie little below the snow-line, tho 
almond and chestnut ripen in the 
sheltered valleys of the vv. Agri- 
culture claims 56i per cent, of the 
area. Vineyards covered 43,(J<J0 
ac. in lyiX); tho wine averages 
12,0<)U,0(M) galls, annually, valued 
at £700,000. The country is rich 
in mineral springs. Several in- 
dustries are carried on on a large 
scale, as flour-milling and sawmill- 
ing, iron smelting and working, 
tho manufacture of chemicals, cot- 
tons and silks, tobacco and cigars, 
machinery, jewellery (Pforzheim), 
beer, porcelain, and glass. In 
1000 the population numbered 
1,81)7,944 (320-9 per sq.m.), of 
whom three -fifths were Roman 
Catholics. Capital, Karlsruhe. 
Other large towns are Mannheim, 
Heidelborg, and Freiburg im 
Breisgau. Tho grand-duchy has 
three votes in tho Federal Coun- 
cil, and elects fourteen deputies 
to tho Imperial Diet. Tho ex- 
isting grand-duchy of Baden is a 
continuation and development of 
the ancient duchy of Swabia or 
Aletnannia, principally through 
the two dynasties of the mar- 
graves of Baden-Baden andBaden- 
Durlach. In 1803 tho ruling mar- 
grave of theunited(1772)dyna8ties 
was made an elector of the em- 
uire, and in 1800 ho proclaimed 
nimself a sovereign grand-duke. 

/Baden, or Baden-Badkn, cap. 
of circle Baden of the above 
grand-duchy, situated in a lovely 
valley in the N. of tho Black 
Forest, 23 ra. by rail s.h.w. of 
Karlsruhe, and famous for its 
mineral waters and baths. The 
principal edifice is the castle, on 
the siae of a hill (070 ft.) above 
tho town. Tho healing virtue of 
the waters was known to the 
Romans {Aquie AurcUtr), but 
Baden only came into repute in 
the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury; from 1808 to 1872 it was 
much freouented for its public 
gaming-tables. At the present 
time it is visited by over 
72,000 persons annually. Pop. 
(1900) 15,718. See WOrl and 
BadePs Geoaraphie und Statistik 
des Grossherzoqthuma Baden 
(1880) ; Das Urossfherzogthum 
Baden in geographischer, imtur- 
wisienschafiUoher. etc. (1885) ; 
Weeoh’s Badieche Gtschickte 
(1890); Regiiter der Markgrafen 
von Baden und Hoehberg (1892). 


Baden, spa and tn., prov. 
Lower Austria, 17 m. by rail ». 
by w. of Vienna; is pleasantly 
situated amongst the outliers of 
the Wiener Wald, and is visited 
annually ))y some 21,000 peisons. 
Its hot mineral HpringH (84' to 95" 
K.), were known to the Romans 
as the Thtnmv Vanumtiva . Pop. 
(1J»00) 12,447. 

Baden, a mediaeval tn., can- 
ton Aargau, Switzerlaml, 131 m. 
by rail N.w. of Zurich, with 
celebrated hot .springs, known to 
the Romans as Agtnr Heh'dinr. 
From 1420 to 1712 it was practi- 
cally the capital of the<‘onTedera- 
tion. l*op. (1900) (),050. 

Badeni, (\\.simiu Felix, Count 
(1840), Austriun statosman, ))orn 
at Surochowo ((l.alicia), of a noble 
family, originally Italian. Ho 
siudiod law at Cracow, ami in 
1888 became governor of Calicin. 
As Austrian premier (1895) he 
in 1897 promulgated his famous 
Ordinance of Languages for Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, in which ho 
])ut tho (^zoch language on an 
equal footing with the Conmni. 
Tins moasure, however, uromed 
tho bitterest opposition of the 
(lierinans, and occasioned wild 
Kconos of obstruction in tho Aus- 
triat) Parliament, which ended in 
P»adeni’s resignation in 1897. 

Badenoch, extensive and 
mountainous district, K. Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotlaml, tra\ersed by 
tho river Spey. 

Baden-Powell. See Powki.i.. 

Badenweiler, tn., grand-duehy 
of Baden, Her many ; .stands (1,395 
to 1,477 ft.) on tho w, edge of the 
Sohwarzwahl, 4i m. by rail K. of 
Mullheim, and 27 m, n.e, of Basel. 
Its warm springs, equable tem- 
perature, forest walks, and whey 
cures attract some 5,000 visitors 
annually. Pop. (1900) 0.52, 

Badge, or CO(JNI7 ,ance, in 
heraldry tho name of a class of 
•leviees or -cognizances occupying 
a pecu liar position in that, though 
intimately as.sociatod with ar- 
morial bearings, they are not 
themselves .such; nor is their 
use governed by the laws of 



Badges. 

J. Tlie Red Hand nf lUotor. 2. Tudor Row. 
;j. KIcur-dt-L>». 


heraldry. The badge is frog uotj tl y, 
though orronoou.sly, confouiide<l 
with tho crest, or oven with tho 
coat of arms; but though it may 
partake of tho form of a charge 
or of a crest, it is not borne upon a 
shield, or, as a crest is, on a wreath, 
though a shield or a wreath may 


enter into its composition. An 
exception, more apparent than 
real, is found in tho badge of the 
Knglish baronots"-vw. tho ‘Rod 
Hand of Ulster,* displayed on an 
OHcutchooii, which «lovico is borne 
by nil English baronets in a cor- 
ner of thoir paternal shiolds. 
This, however, is not a personal 
badge, but tho badge of an order, 
and is thus borne by royal decree. 

Badger {Mdea taxua), a mam- 
mal bmonging to the order Uar- 
nivora, and to the same family as 
the otter (.Mustelida*). It is widely 
<iiMtril)uted on tlio continent of 
Europe, and still occurs in parts 
of Britain, Like tho hears, to 
which it is not distantly related, 
the badger i.s omnivorous, depend- 
ing largely on fruits and roots, but 
mingling these with mice, rep- 
tiles, young birds, utid insects, 
Nocturnal in habit, it spends 



Badge r. 


irnich of the day in tho spacious 
burrow, whicdi has many exits, and 
is t‘xca\ ated by preference on the 
Hunnv side of a wooded hill. 
Tlxnigh naturally inoffensive in 
its habits, the badger is capable 
of biting severely when roused. 
It is hunted with the help of «li)gs, 
from which it chiefly seeks to 
escape by burrowing. The com- 
mon badger measures 21 to 3 ft. 
in length, has short, stont limbs, 
a j»ointod nose, and is of a blackish- 
gray colour, with white markings 
«)n the head. It is also known as 
tho ‘brock* (see Tirv.lfth Nighty 
ii. 5). The sport of baiting a 
badger in a ujirrel with dogs, 
once common in England, was 
l)rohibitod about tho year 1589. 
Other species occur in Asia. 

Badger, (JKomiE Pkuuv (1815 
88), Oriental scholar and diplo- 
matist, was horn at (V)lchestcr 
in Essex. He was primate dele- 
gate to the Eastern Churclu\s 
(1842 4), acted as interpreter in 
diplomatic missions in Arabia, 
Persia, etc., and wrote, among 
other works, an excellent Eng.- 
Arabic Lexicon (1881). 

Badghiz, or Bamkhi/., dist., 
N.W. Afghanistan, fertile along 
the valleys <)f the tributaries of 
the rivers Kiishk and Mnrghab. 

Badham, Chaui.es (1813-84), 
Creek scholar, born in Glasgow, 
and afterwards a pupil of j^esta- 
lozzi. He became professor of 
classical philology and logic at 
Sydney University, Now South 
Wales, where he died. His work 
was chiefly confined to critical edi- 
tions of Plato. 
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fiadla y Lablioh 

Badia y Lablich, or Leblich, 
Domingo (17(W) 1818K a Spaninh 
traveller, born at Barcelona, who 
travelled (1801-7), disguised as a 
Mussulman, Ali Bci, through Mo- 
rocco, N. Africa, and Egypt, to 
Mecca, ))oing the first Christian 
to visit that city. On his return 
ho joine<l the French- party in 
Spain, and tied to Paris with King 
Joseph in 1814. In the same year 
he published, in Paris, Voyaged 
tVAli Bei en Afrique et en Asie 
(1814). He died in Syria while 
on bis way to India. 

Bad Lands« rough and barren 
tracts in the west of the United 
States, deeply trenched by ero- 
sion, leaving table-lands or tuema: 
they contain a wonderful series of 
mammalian fossils. One of these 
regions is on the AV'hitc H., an- 
other on the Lower Yellowstone 
and the Little Missouri, a third 
in S. Dakota and >Jcbraska. 

Badminton, 'rhis game re- 
sembles lawn tennis, but ditfers 
from it in one essential point a 
slnittlecock is used instead of a 
ball. As this shuttlecock must 
bo played before it touches the 
ground, any fairly level piece of 
turf will serve. The game may 
be played either in or out of doors, 
any largo public hall or gymna- 
sium suiting the former condition. 
The number of players varies from 
two to eight, four being the best 
number. The players, four or two 
in number, place themselves and 
carry on the game as in lawn ten- 
nis. The accoini>anving diagram 
shows how to mark out a Ihulmin- 



ton court, the maximum size of 
which is 40 ft. by 20 ft.; the mini- 
mum, 30 ft. by 15 ft. The posts 
supporting the net are about 0 H. 
high. The net itself is from 5 to 
.Diit. high, and need not be above 


2 or 3 ft. wide. Tho shuttlecock 
used is about an ounce in weight 
and 5 in. high. The body is cov- 
ered with india-rubber, and often 
has a little lead introduced for 
out-of-door play— a wind mak- 
ing tho shuttlecock of ordinary 
weight rather flighty. Lawn ten- 
nis bats may be, and arc generally, 
used, but tho absolutely correct 
form of bat has a head of about tho 
same size as that used in rackets. 

The server places himself in 
either of his two courts, and 
serves by hitting the shuttle- 
cock into the diagonally opposite 
court. His opponent returns it, 
and then they hit tho ‘ball’ 
backwards and forwards over tho 
net, never allowing it to touch tho 
ground. If one of the players fails 
to return the shuttlecock, or in- 
fringes one of tho rules mentioned 
hereafter, ho is penalized as fol- 
lows ; If ho is the server, he loses 
the service, and his opponent 
servos, neither party scoring an 
‘aco;’ if he is not the server, tho 
server scores an ace, and con- 
tinues serving until he loses a 
stroke. The rules of scoring arc, 
in fact, practically the same as 
in rackets, the game being 15. 
Should tho scoro liecomc ‘ 14 all,’ 
a player must make two consecu- 
tive aces t(» win. In serving, 
two con8(H?utive ‘faults’ put tho 
server *out* -Lc. his opponent 
serves. A ‘fault’ is made by 
breaking any of the following 
rules:— (1.) The server must stand 
with both feet in the court served 
from. (2.) Ho must hit the shuttle- 
cock over the net witliout allow- 
ing it to touch cither that or one 
of the posts. (3.) Tho shuttlecock 
must drop into tho court diago- 
n al ly opposite the one served f rorn. 
The server serves from both courts 
alternately. A service which is 
a fault does not count as such 
should the server’s opponent take 
the stroke. Tho commission of 
any one of the following four 
offences puts the server’s hand 
out at onco: (1) failing to servo 
the shuttlecock over the net ; (2) 
hitting tlie shuttlecock twice ; (3) 
sending it outside the^ boundary 
of the court ; (4) touching it with 
any part of the body after loos- 
ing it for tho purpose of serving. 

Badminton, Great, par, and 
vil„ Gloucestershire, England, 5 
m. N.E. of Chipping Sodbury. 
Near it is Badminton House, the 
seat of tho Duke of Beaufort. 
In the church Field-marshal Lord 
Raglan is buried. The place gives 
its name to the claret cup, the 
game, and tho sporting library 
(188^1902). Pop. (1901) 517. 

Badminton Club, The, a Lon- 
don sporting and coaching club at 
100 Piccadilly, London, founded 
in 187H, and consisting of 1,000 
members. Tho entrance fee is 
ten guineas, and the annual sub- 
scription eight guineas. 


Badminton Library, The, a 
series of ^ vols. (18^-1902) on 
sports and pastimes ; written by 
specialists, under the editorship 
of the Duke of Beaufort. 

Badoc, tn., w. coast Ilocos 
Norte, N.w. Luzon, Philippine Is. 
Pop. 10,861. 

Badrinath, peak in Garhwal 
dist.. United Prove, of Agra and 
Oudh, India, 30^ 44' N. lat. and 
79^ 31' E. long. ; height, 23,210 H. 
above the sea. On one of its 
slopes is a shrine of Vishnu, 
which attracts annually some 
60,000 pilgrims. 

Bsda. ISee Bede. 

Baedeker, Karl (1801-59), Ger- 
man author and publisher, was the 
son of a small bookseller in Essen. 
Starting business in Koblenz in 
1827, he issued in 1839 a small 
guide-book on the Rhine, tho first 
of tho admirable series of hand- 
books in German, French, and 
English. In 1872 the business was 
removed to Leipzig. 

Bael, or Bhel, also iEoii, a 
plant of the orange order. Tho 
iruit is used in India as a remedy 
against diarrhoea and dysentery. 
The rind yields a perfume, as well 
as a yellow dye, and a cement is 
formed from tho seeds. 

Baena, tn., prov. Cordova, 
Spain, 30 m. a. B. of Cordova ; rail- 
way station on lino from Jafe'n to 
Puente Genii. Pop. ( 1900) 14,639. 

Baensch, Frikduich Bern- 
hard Otto (1825 98), German 
engineer, executed the Kaisor 
Wilhelm (North Soa»Baltic) Canal 
( 1 880 -5). W rote Stud ien aus dem 
(rehiet der OnUee (1872), etc. 

Baer, Karl Ernst von (1792- 
1876), German zoologist and em- 
bryologist, was appointed (1817) 
professor of zoology at Kflnigs- 
nerg, and in 18.34 librarian of tho 
Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg. Founder of the science 
of comparative embryology, ho 
exploded the ‘ animafeulist the- 
ory’ by his discovery of tho true 
laws of embryonic development of 
man and tbb vertebrates, the re- 
sults of his investigations being 
expounded in De Ovo Marrmalium 
et Hominis Oemei (1827). Next 
to this,’ the book which had most 
influence with his contempora- 
ries was Ueher Entwickelungs^ 
geschichte der Thiere (1828-37). to 
which the Untermchungen ilber 
die Entwickdwigsgeschiehte der 
Fkche (1836) may be regarded as 
a supplement. See his autobiog- 
raphy, Nachriohten Uber Lehen 
und SohrifUn (1866 ; 2nd ed. 
1886), and Life by StledSL(1878). 

Baertsoen, Albert (b. 1867), 
Belgian painter and etcher, a 
founder of the Munich Secession- 
ists ; studied under Roll in Paris. 
His Canal Flamand (1^) is in' 
the Luxembourg, and his l^pe- 
makers on the Ramparts in the 
museum of Ghent. See Muther’a 
Historyof Modem Painting (1806), 
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Bstlca, namo of a oonsiderahle 
part of ancient Spain, called after 
the river Baetis (now the Gnadal- 
qulvir), which traversed it. Dur- 
ing the Komau occupation it con- 
tuned Hispalis (now Sovillo), 
Corduba (now Cordova), Gadoj 
(now Cadiz). Before the Komau 
conquest it was occupied by the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians. 
Aftor they abandoned it it fell 
into the possession of the Van- 
dals, whence is derived the namo 
of Andalusia. 

^eyer, Johannt Frikdkic!! 
Wilhelm Adolph (1836), German 
chemist, pupil of Bunsen and Ko- 
kuM, became professor at Strass- 
buxg (1872), and since 1875 pro- 
fessor at Munich, where ho suc- 
ceeded Liebig ; leading authority 
on the chemistry of indigo, which 
dye-stuff he was the first to 
prepare synthetically in 1878; 
and author of important contri- 
butions to theoretical chemistry, 
especially in connection with tho 
constitution of benzene isomer- 
ism. the assimilation of carbon di- 
oxiue by plants, and fermentation. 

Baeza (anc. Bcatia)^ tn., prov. 
Jai^;n, Spain, station on railway 
from Madrid to Cordova. An- 
cient walled town, with formerly 
famous university (1533), now 
disestablished. Important horse 
fair, May 18. Pop. (liKMI) 14,37!). 

Baffa. See Paphos. 

Baffin, Wiluam (1584 1022), 
navigator, and discoverer of tho 
sea which bears his name, was 
born in London; went to the 
whale fishing off Spitzbergon 
(1613-14), and jdinod Captaih 
Robert Bylot in 1015 on hoard 
the Ducori'ty^ to search for the 
N.W. Passage by Davis Strait. 
Unsuccessful in this, ho discovered 
and charted Baffin Bay. His ob- 
servations, discredited during the 
17th and 18th centuries, were 
verified by Sir John Ross in 1818, 
and were used by the Franklin 
expedition. Baffin was killed in 
the British service at the siege of 
Ormuz. See Voyagesi of WiUiam 
Baffin, 1612~2l^, od. by Markham 
(1881). 

Baffin Bay, or, more correctly, 
Baffin Sea, lies between Green- 
land and Baffin Land, with the 
Arctic Circle for its southern limit 
and 76® N. lat. for its northern. 
On the 8. it communicates with 
the Atlantic Ocean through Davis 
Strait, and on the N. with the Arc- 
tic through Smith Sound, Kennedy 
OhaAnol, and Robeson Channel. 
Lancaster Sound and Jones Sound 
both lead out of it at tho N.w. into 
the Arctic. 

Baffin Land lies between lat. 
62® and 72® n., with Lancaster 
Bound on the n., Baffin Bay and 
Davis Strait on the e., the Gulf 
of Boothia and Fox Channel on 
the W., and Hudson Bay on 
the B. Its area is over 200,000 


Bafulabe, French military post 
(founded in 1870) in W. Africa, on 
the 1. bk. of the Senegal, 120 m. by 
rail S.E. of Bakel. l*op. 4,000. 

Bagalkot, tn., Bijapur dist., 
Bombay, India, on the Ghat- 
prakka K., 44 in. of Bijapur. 
Manufactures silk and cotton 
goods. Pop. (l!)0l) 10,020. 

Bagamoyo. (l.) Maritime dist., 
(ierman E. Africa. Pop. (Persians, 
Sudanese, Somalis, Abyssinians, 
and Swahilis), largely reduced by 
the famine of 180S, was (l!)00) 
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60,000, together with Aral) and 
Indian traders. Fruits (mangoes, 
oranges, lemons, guava, citrons, 
and papaws) grow well, and copra 
is exported. ( 2 .) Seaport tn. at the 
mouth of the Kingani R., German 
E. Africa; an important tra<ling 
centre in con.stant communication 
with Zanzibar. The harbour is an 
open roadstead, large vcsMclslving 
two miles off. Pop. (19f)0) 15,000. 

Bagasse (Fr. ‘a slat’), the ref- 
use from sugar-cane after crush- 
ing ; it is used as fuel. 


Bagdad 

Bagatelle is played on an ob- 
long table varying in length from 
6 to 10 ft., and in breadth from 
li to 3 ft. At tho semicircular 
upper end of tho table aro niiio 
holes or cups, numbered from 1 
to !), into which it is tho object 
of tho player to drivo by means 
of a cue tho nine balls- -eight 
white and one red - that enter 
into tho game. Each white ball 
driven into a hole counts to the 
score of tlie player a number of 

f >oints coiTesponding to tho 11 um- 
)er of tho hole; tlio red ball 
counts doid)lo. 'riio rc<l at tho 
beginning of (!ach round is placed 
on the spot about a foot nearer 
l)aulk than the nearest hole ; the 
white halls lire played from 
iiaulk, the first iieing played ui>on 
tho red, aiul eaeli player in turn 
plays all the halls, tlie object 
being to lodge a ball in every hole, 
"riio playing of all the halls l>y a 
player is a round, ainl any agreed- 
upon nuiniier of rounds may be 
played for the game. In cannon 
1 laga to 1 1 0 1 ii re e bal I s on 1 y aro usee I, 
and tho holing of a hall counts 
only when it is preceded hy a 
eannon. 'J'he siriker’s lueak ends 
when ho fails to cannon, Gorl'- 
amanut, or Russian bagatelle, is 
tlie game in which the liall is 
driven through and amongst an 
arrangmnentof pins, holes, arches, 
and liells. Other forms of baga- 
telle go hy the names mm egal 
(or French game), Irish cannon 
game, Mississippi, and Inm ma- 
dame. 

Bagdad, or B.uhidad, city, 
Mesopotamia, Asiatic Turkey, 
cap. of vilayet of same name, 
on imtli banks of Tigris, 220 in. 
above the outfall of the Shal-cl- 
Arab. Formerly of great iinpoi- 
lance, tho deviation of ancient 
trade routes to iVisia has re- 
duee<l its transit trade, which is 
still, however, consiilorable. But 
the projected Bagdad railway 
will probably increase its com- 
merce. 'Pile only part of tho 
city of tho cali])hs that remains 
is tho dome of tho tomb of Zo- 
beida, wife of Haroun al-Raschid. 
Tlio luoseiit city is ruinous ami 
neglected. Several holy Moham- 
medan tombs in tho vicinity at- 
tract largo numbers of jiilgrims. 
Bagdad suffered from the plague 
in 1773 , and again in 1831, when 
the ])opulation was reduced to 
one-third. Tmiiorts: Manchester 
gooils, also continental and In- 
dian cotton cloths, loaf-sugar, 
coffee, indigo, pepper, and to- 
bacco. Exports ; wool, gum, 
galls, skins ami hides, opium, 
carpets, and dates. Total trade 
in 1302 was £2,550,250, of which 
77! per cent, was import trade. 
River craft ply between Bagdad 
and Basra, the port of tranship- 
ment to ocean steainers. Tho 
climate is very trying in sum- 
mer, and is also subject to great 
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Bagdad Railway 

extremoB. Pop. about 150,000. It 
was built out of the niinB of 
CteHiphon by Al-Mansur in 763. 
SubBequently it became the capi- 
tal of the caliphate, and waH en- 
larged and improved in the 9th 
century by Haroun al-RaHchid (im- 
mortalized in i\{^,Ar(ihmnNightii). 
The city waw Hacked l>y Hulaku, 
grandHon of Jenghiz Khan, in 1258, 
and again by Tamerlane in 1400, 
and after many viciHsitudes, and 
at IcaHt one memorable Hiege 
(1627), came into the handa of the 
Turks ( 1638). The province (area, 
54,5(K) sq. m.) in in the baHin of 
the liOwer Euphrate.s and 'PigriH, 
and includes tno ancient iMesopo- 
tamia and llabylonia. It has a 
mixed population (about 850,0(M)) 
of Persians, Armenians, Turks, 


tab to Aleppo, and from Birojik 
to Uifa. The concession is for 
ninety-nine years, and the en- 
tire'" line must lie completed in 
eight years. The Turkish gov- 
ernment guarantees net receipts 
to the amount of £500 per kilo- 
metre ('621 of a mile) per anii\im, 
and £180 jMjr kilometre for work- 
ing oxponsos. The railway will ho 
built of the normal gauge of 1*44 
metros (4 ft. 81 in.), with a single 
line. In 1903 the British govern- 
ment refused to be a party to the 
scheme which, according to the 
coiivoiition (signed Mar. 5, 1903), 
put tlio railway oiitirel.y under 
(Tcnnan control. A new financial 
agreement was announced on 
Novemlier 16, whereby tlie Ger- 
nmn group controlled 40 j)orcent. 
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the close of its career. From 
1858 to the end of his life he was 
also editor of the Economist^ a 
journal founded by his father- 
in-law, the Bight Hon. James 
Wilson. Bagehot’a essays are 
brilliant in style; bis most im- 
portant work is Lombard Street 
(1873; new ed. 1895), a fresh and 
lucid description of the money 
market. Next to it in popular 
estimation is The English Con- 
Hiitution (1867 ; new ed. 1872). 
Phimr.s and Politics (1869) is 
an attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of natural selection and 
inheritance to political society. 
After his death two volumes 
of Literary Studies (1879) and 
one of Ecnmmic Studies (1880) 
were published. Though ho 



Jews, Arabs, and Kurds. Sec 
Lo Strange’.s Jiagdnd during the 
Ahhasid Caliphate (1001). 

Bagdad Railway. At the end 
of IWH) the Amitolian Railway 
Company ol)t«iiio«l a concossion 
from the Turkish governineat for 
the construction of a railway line 
from Koiiioh, the extreme K. point 
of the Anatolian Ry., to Bagdad 
and Basra (Bussorah), and thence 
to the Persia!! Gulf. ^ The length 
of the lino, including its branches, 
will bo some 1,550 m. It starts at 
Konieh and goes 8.R. to Adana, 
thence is. to Aintab and Birejik, 
where it crosses the Euphrates, 
afterwards further E. to Mosul, 
and f^ain 8. down the r. hk. of 
the Tigris to Bagdad. IH-inci- 
pal branches will be from Ain- 


of tlic capital and the French 
group 20 per cent. A comi^auy 
was tloatod at Frankfort, Novem- 
b<*r 25, with a capital of £1.50,000 
to constnict the first section (Ko- 
nioh-Eregli'Bugurlu), and this 
was comi>leted and opened in 
October 1904. Sec Rohrbach’s 
Die Bagdadhahn (1902) ; Pre.ssel’s 
Les (Jhemins de Fers cn Turquie 
dM.s/>(l902). 

Ba^ehot, W.\ltek (1826 77), 
English economist and journalist, 
was born at Langport, in Somer- 
setshire. Though called to the 
bar in 1852, he joined his father in 
the busine.s8 of banker at Lang- 
port. Taking to literature, how- 
ever, he became a contributor 
to and one of the editors of the 
National Review from 1855 until 


belonged to the school of 
Kicar(lo, Bagehot took an inde- 
pendent view of many economic 
tendencies. See the Memoir 
prefixed to his Literary Studies, 
and the Economist for March 
1877. 

Bagelen, a residency of central 
Java, £. Indies, on the 8. coast. 
Area, 1,323 sq. m. Pop. (1896) 
1,464,403. 

Baggara, a people of Arab 
origin in the Nile valley, in the 
Anglo -Egyptian Sudan, and in 
the 8. of Dar Fur. They are Mo- 
hammedans. These people helped 
to form the backbone of the der- 
vish armies against which the 
Egyptians and British fought in 
the various Sudan wars of the 
years 1881 
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Baggesen, Jens Emmanuel 
(1704-iS2()), Danish author, who 
wrote also in ficrman. In 181 II 
ho began a literary feud with 
Oehlenachlager, the chief Danish 
representative of tlie rising tide 
of romauticisin. llaggeHon was 
a satirical humorist of the first 
rank, and a perfect master of his 
native tongue. His best works are 
Labyrintken eller Diytrrrandrin.- 
ger (1792^3), a description of his 
travelling impressions ; his polem- 
ical poems, Ojengangtrtn and 
Per Vriivltr (1816); Parthenain 
odef die Alpenreue (1804) ; a hu- 
morous epic, Adam und Em ( 1820). 
See collected Danhh Works (new 
ed. 1845-8) ; German Works ( 1830) ; 
and a new ed. of his Poetiske 
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llewa, Nagode, Maihar, Sohawal, 
and ICothi. 

Bagheria, or Bauahia, decayed 
tu. of Sicily, prov. Palermo, S m. 
by rail s.E. of Palermo, and 2 m. 
from the N. coast of Sicily. Pop. 
(1901)18,329. 

Baghirmi, or Bagihmi, terri- 
tory (sultanate), Central Africa, 
within the Kreuch military teni- 
tory of liake Chad (since 19<J0) ; is 
fairly fertile, and is inhabited by 
the Barmagh(^ (Mohammedans). 
Its area is about 71,0iM) nq. in. 
Pennisetum, sorghum, and sesa- 
inurn are cultivated. Massenia is 
the capital. Poji. over 1 , 000 , 090 . 

Bagnistan. See Be hi. stun. 

BagimottCs Roll, so called 
after the Italian Bajimont de 


Bagni 

Bagnbres ('baths'), (i.) B. dk 
Bigoure (Lat. Aquetmis Virus), 
dist. tu., dop. Hautes-Pyr^ni^es, 
France, 12 in. of Tarbes, on 1. 
bk. of the Ailour, with hot mineral 
surings (90" 124 K. ) ; visited annu- 
ally by some 20,<K)0 persons. Pop. 
(1901) 80,701. (2.)B.1)eLuchon 
(Lat. Aqiar (fnrsia'), dist. tn., dep. 
Haute-Caronne, France, 72 m. s.w. 
of Toulouse, with sulphur springs 
(02 -151" F.); is visited by some 
30,000 persons annually. l*op. 
(1901) 3,200. 

Bagnes (Fr. ; Ital. haguo, pi. 
hii(jui), French convict prisons es- 
tablisheil at Toulon (1748), Brest 
(1750), Rochefort (1707), etc., on 
the aliolition of the gal leys. They 
were done away with in 1852, 



Bagdad: Ahimt Kiaia Mosque, Bah<i-Kkadeni Gate. 

{t'rom Skfti'h by Ktiy. Flandin.) 


Sknfter (cd. Arland, 1889, etc.); A. 
Baggesen, Jens Baggesens Biografi 
(1845-56) ; Arentzen, Baggesen og 
OehUnschUiger (1870-8). 

Baggs, Charles Michael 
(1806-^, English Roman Catholic 
bighop, educated at Sedgeloy Park 
and the English College at Rome, 
where he became professor of He- 
brew, vice-rector, and rector, in 
suooeggion to Wiseman. He was 
appointed bishop in 1844, and 
vioar-apostollc of the west of Eng- 
land at Bath. 

Baghal, Bagul, or Baohul, a 
hill state in the Punjab; area, 
124 sq.m. Pop. (1901 ) 25,720. 

Baglielkhand, tract of country 
under the Central India Agency ; 
oomprises the native states of 


Vicci, who was sent by the Pope 
(1274) to assess the Scottish bene- 
fices for the purpose of collecting 
a tithe for the crusade, remained 
the basis on which these livings 
were taxed until the reforma- 
tion. The roll has been pub- 
lished in Arcbo’ologia, vol. xvii. 
(1813). 

Bagnacavallo(anc. Tibrria- 
eum), old tn., prov. Emilia, Italy, 
about n tn. w. of Ravenna, with 
ancient walls and a fine cathedral. 
Pop. (1901) 15,176. 

Bagnara Calabra, tn., prov. 
Reggio di Calabria, Italy, on 
the w. coast, 15 m. by rail n.e. 
of Reggio; founded ny Robert 
Guiscard : suffered from an earth- 
quake ill 1783.* Pop. (1901) 11 ,136. 


the convicts being thenceforward 
transported toP'ronch Guiana and 
New Caledonia. See Zaccono’s 
Hist, des Bagnrs (1875); Brissac’s 
Sourrnir de Prison et de Bagne 
(1881); also Victor Hugo’s Les 
Misirahles (1862). 

Bagni. (i.) B. i)i LuruA, vil.. 
prov, Lucca, Italy, 11 in. N. of 
Lucca, with springs impregnated 
with sulphate of magnesia and 
carbonato of lime (RMF 136" F.). 
They have been known and visited 
since the 13th century, and figure 
in Heine’s ItcisehUder^ Pop. (1901 ) 
13,685. (2.) B. 1)1 San Giuliano, 
mineral baths in Italy, 5 m. N.E. 
of Pisa; famous in antiquity, 
and still used ; temp. 80*5°-104‘’ F. 
Poi). (1901) 20,899. 
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Bag^no* (i.) B. A lliPOLl. rest- instrument are the Scottish or pipe has a oompass of nine notes, 

dential suburb, with baths, of Flor- Highland, Irish, and Border or irom G on the second line of the 

ence, Italy. Bop. (1901) 15,936. Northumbrian. In each the pipes treble stave to A, the ninth above; 

(3.) B. IN liOMAGNA, tn., N. slope are in connection with a wina<l)ag. but the notes do not form any 

Etruscan Apennines, prov. Flor- In the Bcottish form the wind is diatonic scale, some of the inter- 

ence, Italy, with hot springs (105**- supplied from the lungs of the vals being less than whole and 

110*^ F.) containing natron. Pop. player, but the others nave bel- more than half tones. The Irish 

(1901) 9,601. lows. The pipe upon which the bagpipe has a compass of from 

Bagpipe, a musical reed wind melody is performed is called the ton to twelve notes; the North* 

umbrian has fifteen, including two 
chromatic intervals. The Scottish 
and Irish— the latter having longer 
tubes and softer reeds than the for* 
mer— have throe drones, the two 
smaller being frequently tuned to 
the low A of the chanter, and the 
large pipe to the octave below ; but 
other methods of tuning aro also 
in use. The bagpipe used in the 
British army is the Highland; 
but the Northumbrian, which has 
a fourth drone, is the sweetest- 
toned and smallest instrument of 
the three. Pipers, when playing, 
constantly embroider the notes of 
the melody with a kind of orna- 
mentation called ‘warblers.* Five 
or seven of these short notes aro 
in frequent use, but as many as 
eleven may be introduced between 
two consecutive notes of a melody. 
MiiHic for the bagpipe is very abun- 
dant, and consists of laments, 
pibrochs. marches, strathspeys, 
and reels. See Hanson’s The 
Highland Bagpipe (1901), 
Bagratidae, or Bagratides, a 
dynasty of Armenian rulers, of 
whom the first was Ashod I. ' the 
Great,* who was recognized as 
sovereign prince of Armenia by 
Haroun al-ilaschid in 885 a.d. The 
Bagratides were overthrown by 
the Soljuks towards the end of the 
11th century, though a branch 
line ruled over Little Armenia 
until 1375. Another branch ruled 
in Imeritia, in Georgia, down to 
1810. 

Bagration, Peter Ivanovitoh, 
Prince (1765-1812), a Russian 
general, descendant of the Bag* 
ratidse. He entered the army 
in 1782, became colonel at the 
siege of Oczacow (1788), and 
served with Suwaroff in Poland 
(1794), in Italy (1799), when he 
captured Brescia, and fought in 
the disastrous campaign In Swit- 
zerland. In the war of 1805 he 
covered the retreat of Kutusoffs 
army before Murat, and distin- 
guished himself at Austerlitz iu 
1805, and at Eylau and Fried- 
land in 1807; took part in the 
war in Finland (1808) and in 
Turkey (1809). In 1812 he was 
commander of the Russian army 
of the west; was defeated at 
instrument of unknown origin, ‘ chanter,’ and is fitted with a Mohilev (July 25), and was mor- 

but believed to have been in ex- double reed. The other pipes, tally wounded at Borodino, 

istence before the Christian era, called ‘drones,’ which sound simul- Bagshot Beds. The Bagshot 

and at various times has been in taneously with the chanter, have Beds are important membOra of 

use Jn nearly every European a single reed, and produce only the Eocene of the Thames basin, 

country. It was known in Britain one note each; but these pipes where they rest upon the London 

and Ireland as early as the 12th can be tuned to certain inter- Olay^ They are shallow marine 

century, ind at present is most vals, thus producing a continuous and fresh-water deposits, consist- 

used in the Scottish Highlands, and unvarying accompaniment to ing of red, green, and yellow 

The most familiar forms of the the melody. The Highland bag- sands, layers of flint pebbles, and 
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Bagihot Heath 

occasional thin Beams of |)ipeclay. claimed for Gat L, for Watliiig, Area,164, 640 sq.m. Pop. 1,920,000. 

The BagHhotBedB are divi(led into Marihuana, Great Turk, and for (2.) Bahia, or SAo Salvadok da 

three Beries, of which the Lower Samana (Atwood ('ay); modern Bahia, cap. of above, and the Bee 

is united with the London ('lay opinion in that Watling was the of a Koinun Catholic urclibiHhop. 

to form the Lower Eocene, while Kpot. The inlands were penna- stands partly on the shore and 

the Middle and Tipper Bai^shots nently occupied by British troops partly on the cliff btihind the 

constitute the Middle and (Jpner for the first time in 171H, and Bahia do Todos os Santos (All 

Eocene of the Tiondon area. The since then have been under tins Saints Bay). Iteoutainasuine hue 

Ba^shot Bods are not very fos- flag of Groat Britain. The soil, buildings, sueh as the cathedral, 

biliferous, but they have yiidded though not rich, is suitable for the archicj>iscopal palace, and 

shells of such ^tJHera as Turri- the cultivation of small fruits, the treasury. It is the second sea- 

tella, Gorbula, Nummulites, Car- vegetables, pineapples, oranges, port of Brazil. Exports: coffee, 

dita and Ostrea, and teeth of and cocoanuts. Their only mar- cocoa, tobacco, sugar, hides, and 

sharks (Lamna,()todus,Carcharo- ket, the United Btates, is im- piassava fibre. Eounded in 1510, 

don). See Whittaker’s Otolotjij peded by tariffs. Sponge fish- it was from 1549 to 1763 the capi- 

of 1/ondon. ing is carried on, and shells, tal of the country. Pop. 174,421. 

Bagshot Heath, a sand}^ tract pearls, and ambergris are ob- Bahia Blanca, tn..prov. Buenos 

of England, in the cos. Surrey tainod. Fibre (sisal hemp, Afjnve Ayres, Argentina, 447 rn. by rail 

and Berks ; once a royal hunting r/r/d/u, var. swu/^ma) cultivation s.s.w. of Buenos Ayres; situ- 

ground; 50 sq. m. in nroa ; 46(»ft. is rapidly increasing. The chief ated 6 m. from its port on the 

above sea- level. lucojiching tlays centre of industry is Abaco. Atlantic, now called Ingonicro 

a liaunt of highwaymen. Value of exports (1902), £207,601; White, where the Great Huuthem 

Bagster, Samuel (1772-1851), 
publisher of Bibles, cbieHy poly- 
lot, and New Testaments in 
yriao and Hebrew. Ho also 
issued the famous Emjli^h Hex- 
apla (1827), besides^ Bibles, psal- 
ters, and lexicons in nia’iy lan- 

S uages. His firm still exists, lin- 
er the title of Samuel liagster 


most N. group of the W. Indies, 
extending 7Si) in. between Florida 
and the E. end of Santo Domingo. 

They inclinle 670 islands and 
islets, called cays or keys, and 
embrace an area of 5,450 sq. rn., 
with a pop. in 1901 of 5o,735. 

'riiey are covered with low, 
rounded hills of wind-hlown shell 
and coral sand. The principal 
inhabited islands (about twenty) 
are Now Providence, Great Abaco, 

Harbour L, Eleuthcra, Mayagu- 
ana. Ragged I., Rum Key, Exuina, 

Long 1., Long Key, and the Bimi- 
nis, all iiorts of entry, and the 
(.ireat Bahama, Crooked I., Ack- of imports (1902), £IT06,098. The and Bahia k N.AV. Rys. have 

lin I„ Oat 1., and Watling 1., Babaioas have regular mail con- constructed moles, now accessible 

Berry I., Andros T., and Turks and nection with New York and Flor- to vessels drawing 28 ft. Pop. (in- 

Caicos Is. On New Providence, ida. See Stark’s 2'he Bahavui eluding port) about 10,000.’ 

with 12, 500 inhabit ants, is Nassau,- Islands (1898). Bahia Honda (‘deep port’), sca- 
the capital andonly townof impor- Bahar. See Bihar. port in Vinar del Rio, Cuba, 53 m. 

tance. It was notable during the Bahawalpur, native state. Pun- w. of Havana. Pop. (1899) 1,278. 

American civil war as the head- jab, India. Area, 17,285 sq. m. Bahr, Arabic term connoting 

q^nartorsof the blockade-runners. Pop. (1901) 720,877. The capital river or lake - v.(j. Bahr-cl-Abiad 

Turks and Caicos Is. were sena- of the state bears the same name, (White River), 
rated politically from the Baha- and is situated 2 m. from the s. Bahr, Hermann (1863), Aus- 
maa in 1848, and made a depend- bank of the Sutlej. It has a silk triau critic and journuliat, was 

ency of Jamaica. Grand Turk is factory. Pop. (1901) 18,546. one of the loaders during the 

the capital. The climate is agree- Bahia. (1.) State of Brazil, ’nineties of the revolt against 

able and healthy. In the winter skirting the Atlantic, and stretch- naturalism in Genmin literature; 

months, from November to May, ing inland so as to occupy tho directed with others the 'Free 

the temperature varies from 60^’ middle and n. parts of the Sfto Stage’ in Berlin; has written 

to 75®, and in the rest of tho Francisco valley. The state is dramas, romances, and works of 

year, constituting the warm sea- mountainous. Diamonds are ob- literary criticism, tho best being 

son, from 75® to 85°. Tho islands tained from the mines of Sin- of tho last claH.s— c.7. RermiS’ 

have some reputation as a win- cora and Lenges. Agriculture sance^ neve iitudim zur Kriiik 

ter resort. They are historically (sugar, cotton, coffee, cocoa, and dcr Modertie (1897); Wiener 

interesting as the hrst land .sighted tobacco) is tho chief occupation Theater (1890); Rxldung (1900); 

by Columbus, the honour being of the large negro population, and Prmieren (1901). 
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and Sous, Paternoster Row. 

Baguei, or Bauuette (archi- 
tectural), a small, round, convex 
moulding, called a head when 
plain, and a chaplet when carved 
and enriched. 

Bagul. See Bag ha L. 

Ball am as. or I^uoayos, tho 
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Bahr.JoHANNCHBisTiANF^TJx Bahrein Islands, group off 
(179H4872), (jorman philoloKiat^ Arabian coast, Persian Gulf, 

horn at l^armstadt, and educated placed under British protection 

at Heidolber{(, where he became in 1867, the largest (Bahrein or 

professor of classical philology in Aval I.) being 27 in. long by 10 m. 

1821. He puldished (;/eHckickte broad, and containing the capital, 

der lldmuchcn Litteratxir (2 vols. Manamoh (pop. 8,000). The seat 

1828-32), with three supple- of government is at Moharck, on 

inents, issued in 1836, 1837, and an island (pop, 22,000) of the same 

1840; also an edition of Herodo- name. Pearl hshing is the chief 

tiis (1830-5). industry, ])e.irl8 being exported 

Bahraich, chief tn., Bahraich to the average annual value of 

dist., Oudh, India, 65 m. n.k. of about £500, (MjO. A fine breed of 

Lucknow. The shrine of Masaud white asses is reared. Pop. of 
is visited by Mohammedans and group, 68,<X10. 

Hindus. Pop. (1001) 27,301. Baise, an ancient tn. in Cam- 

Bahraniffhat, tii,, United pania, Italy, on a hay w. of 

Provs. of Agra and Oudh, India, Naples. It was the favourite 

on ther. bk. of the Gogra R., here watering-place of the Romans 

spanned by a bridge of boats; 30 under the late republic and cm- 

m. by rail n.e. of Lucknow. pirc (sec Horace, Ap. i. 83). 



Lake Baikal. 

Bahrdt, Karl Friediucii Tt was at Baijc that Cjcsar, Pom- 

(1711 -02), German Protestant poy, and Orassus formed their 

theologian, professor of Biblical famous triumvirate (60 R.(\); 
philology at Leipzig (176()), of hero also the Emperor Hadrian 
philosophy at Erfurt (1768), and died (138 A.D.). 
of theology at Giessen (1771), all Baiburt, or Baibut, tn., Ar- 
of which ho had to relimiuish on mcnia, Asiatic Turkey, 70 m. N.w. 
account of his profligacy and the from Erzerum, with manufactures 
debased sentiments expressed in of carpet.s, arms, cutlery, etc, 
his Translation of ike Aew; 'festa- Pop. 6,000 to 8,000. 
ment ( 1772-5). On settling (1770) Baidyabati, a munic. and mrkt. 
at Halle he was shunned by the tn. on the Hugli R., Hugli dist., 
university professors, hut made , Bengal, India, 16 m. N.W. of Cal- 
the acqtiaintance of J. H. Ever- cutta, with manufactures of jute 
hard, who led him to extreme and hemp rope. Pop. 17,174. 
rationalism. During the last ten Baikal Lake, one of the largest 
years of his life he kept an inn. fresh-water lakes in the world 

In his Letters on the Bible (1782) (400 m. long, with a maximum 

ho anticipated the mythical theory breadth of over 50 m., and area 

of Strauss; and his Letters for of 13,500 sq. m.), in S. Siberia, 

Truth’Seeking Readers (10 vols. stretching N. from the Sayan 

1784-0) aio pervaded by a low Mts. to the watershed of the 

moral tone. See his Autohiog* Lena. The surface lies 1,651 ft. 

raphy (1790-1), above the ocean, and its depth 


is mosi remarkable, a sounding 
of 791 fathoms having been made 
in the 8. The Buryats catch large 
quantities of fish in the lake, espe- 
cially salmon and gwyniad (Core- 
gomis\ and seals resembling the 
Bhoca foetida of northern seas. 
Formerly the lake was the only 
break in the continuity of the 
Siberian Railway. A line, how- 
ever, was carried across tho ioo 
during the winter of 1903-4. 
By Sept. 25, 1904, the Circum- 
Baikal liy., running from Baikal 
round the southern end of the 
lake to Myssovaya (163 m.), was 
completed at a cost of six million 
pounds. 

Baikie, William Balfour 
(1825 64), Scottish explorer, was 
a native of Orkney, on which 
country he published a bibliog- 
raphy (1847), contributing also to 
its zoology in Historia Jyaturalis 
Oreadensis (1848). He served .as 
surgeon-naturalist with the Pleiad 
expedition (1854) up the Niger R. 
In his second exjiedition (1857) 
tho ship was wrecked, and Baikie 
remained up country for seven 
years, studying the Haussa and 
Fulfnlde languages (on which he 
published a monograph, 1861). 
See his Narrative of an Rjrplor- 
ing Voyage up the Rivers Kwora 
and Binue (1856). 

Bail. A person on arrest for an 
offence may generally be released 
on producing one or more persons 
who will answer for his appear- 
ance at the trial. Such persons 
are said to go bail for the accused, 
and they agree to pay to the crown 
a certain sum in the event of his 
non-appearance. A person sum- 
marily arrested, if not brought 
before a Court within twenty-four 
hours, tn\ist ho admitted to hail 
by the police ofticer unless there 
is good reason to the contrary. 
The King’s Bench Division, or a 
judge in vacation, may also ad- 
mit to hail for any crime. In 
Admiralty proceedings, where a 
ship or cargo is ^ arrested, the 
owner may have it released on 

f iving bail. In Scotland the 
aw is principally regulated by 
the Bail (Scotland) 'Act, 18^, 
but tho Lord Advocate and the 
High Court of Justiciary have 
discretionary powers unaffected 
by it.^ 

Bailen, in., prov. Ja6n, Spain, 
22 in. by rail N. of Jaen ; mines 
and foundries of galena. Famous 
for its breed of Andalusian horses. 
Pop. (1900) 7,420. 

Bailey, the whole of the other 
buildings and courts of a castle 
as distinguished from tho keep. 
Bailey, Old. See Old Bailey. 
Bailey, Nathan (d. 1742), Eng- 
lish lexicographer, master of a 
hoarding school »t Stepney, Lon- 
don ; wrote the Universal Etymo» 
logical Eng. Diet (1721-7 ; 30th 
cd. 1802), and edited the Diction^ 
arium Britannicum (1730). 




Battey 

Bailey, Philip Jambs (1816* 
1902), English poet, born at Not* 
tinKham ; callea to the bar in 1840, 
His reputation rests wholly upon 
FeMm^^ a poem which created a 
sensation in 1839 (Fiftieth Aniii* 
versary cd. 1889). There is a se- 
lection entitled A Featm Treas- 
uri/, edited by Albert Broadbent 
( ItiOl ). See also lilackwooiVs M a?/, 
tor April 1850, and Aihciunum for 
Sept. 13, 1902. 

Bailey, Samuel (1791-1870), 
English economic and pbilosoph- 
ical writer, was born in Sbeffiehl, 
After giving up his cutler’s busi- 
ness, lie twice contested Shoftiold 
uiisucoessfully as a philosophi- 
cal Radical (1 832, 1 834). His writ- 
ings arc chiefly (1) economic, in 
one of which on (1825)— ho 
criticises Ricardo and others for 
confusing intrinsic value with 
exchange value; and (2) philo- 
sophical, tlio most valuable lieing 
Letters on the Philosophy of ike 
Human Mind (18r)(H33) and 
2'ht‘ory of Reasoning (1851). 
Bailey was a detcrminist, utilita- 
rian, and nominalist. 

Bailey, Solon Ikvino (18.54), 
Aniorican astronomer, was born in 
Lisbon, New Hampshiie. Asso- 
ciuto professor of astronomy at 
Harvard, he founded a branch of 
the Harvard observatory in the 
southern homisphero, at Are- 
(piipa, in ]*oru, in 1889, and in 
1893 established on tho summit of 
El Misti (10,090 ft.) the higliest 
scientific station in the world. 

Bailie, (i.) A magistrate of a 
iScottish burgh, generally elected 
by the council from tho council- 
lors. Ho has criminal jurisdic- 
tion as to police otfenccs, and 
civil jurisdiction as to debt and 
possessory micstions within tho 
nurgh. (2.) Bailie to give sasinc, 
tho person who appeared for tho 
superior at the ceremony of giv- 
ing sasine. (3.) The bailie of Holy- 
rood, or of the abbey, an official 
appointed by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton as hereditary keeper of Holy- 
rood House, Edinburgh, and hav- 
ing jurisdiction as to civil debts 
within the precincts of tho sanc- 
tuary. See (Ireen’s Kncye, of the 
Law of Scotland^ e:l. J. Chisholm 
(1890-19<)0). 

Bailiffs are of several kimls. 
( It) Sheriffs’ bailiffs, who are either 
(a) bailiffs of hundreds, summon- 
ing juries, collecting fines, etc., 
in the hundreds; or (!#) bound 
bailiffs, whose duty is mainly to 
serve writs and levy executions. 
As tho sheriff is responsible for 
their conduct, they are ‘bound 
over' to perform their duties. (2.) 
County court bailiffs, governed 
by tho County Courts Act, 1888, 
serve under the high bailiff, and 
are removable by the judge for 
misconduct. No distress for rent 
may be levied except by a county 
court bailiff. In France there 
were bailiffs of royal and of 
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private domains. In addition to 
administering tho estates under 
their charge, they also often pre- 
sided over the feudal courts of 
the lordship, and eventually be- 
came, owing to their ignuraiico 
and iirotoiision, a common butt of 
tho satirical comedy of the day. 

Bailiwick, tho district over 
wbieh tho jurisdiction of a bailiff 
or sheriff extends. 

Baillairge, Chaklks ?. Flou- 
ENT (1827), worked us an oiigineor 
before devoting himself to archi- 
tocturo. Ho has designed numer- 
ous buildings for his native city, 
Quebec, including the Lav.il Cni- 
versity, tho Music Hall, and a 
iiuinhor of churtdies; the Monu- 
ment ties Braves do 1700 is also 
his work. Tartly responsible for 
tho design of tho Ottawji Tur- 
liarnoiit buildings, he has also 
built (1893) tho Charles River 
aqueduct, 

Bailleul, tn., 18 m. N.w. of 

Lille, dcp. Nord, Fr.anco; lias 
manufactures of woollens, linens, 
lace, etc. J*op. (T.MH) 13,530. 
^Baillic, Lady Grisell (1005- 
1740), (Covenanting heroine ami 
song -writer, eldest daughter of 
Sir Patrick Hume, afterwards 
first Earl of Marcbmont, was 
born at Redbraos (bistle (now 
Marchiriont House), Berwickshire. 
Slie is remembered for her pa- 
thetic lyric, We.rena my heart 
lieht J wad dee, and the frag- 
ment, J'he ewfdmehtin^s bonnir, 
to which Thomas Pringlo mlded 
several stanzas. See Memoirs of 
(ieorge Hail He of Jerviswood and 
of Lady (Jrisell Haillie^ by their 
daughter. Lady Murray of Stan- 
hope (1093-1759). 

Baillle, Joanna (1702 1851), 
Scottish dramatist and poet, horn 
at Bothwell, Lanarkshire. She 
wont to London in 1781, and in 
1790 puhlishcd anonymously a 
volume of miscellaneous poems, 
entitled Fugitive Verses. Jfer 
first series of Plays on the. Pttssions 
was issued in 1798, followed hy 
a second in 1802, and a thinl In 
1812, These, and 77?.c Family 
Legend^ produced in Edinburgh 
in 1810, constitute her chief works 
as a dramatist. Some of her songs 
— such as Woo'd ttn. marriid an' 
o'; Up. quit ihyhowei'; ami Saw 
ye John nie cornin' ? became popu- 
lar. She was visited at Hump- 
stead, where she lived from 180l> 
to her death, by, among other 
literary celebrities. Sir Walter 
Scott (third canto of Marmion). 
Her Colkctcd Works appeared in 
1851, with a prefatory memoir. 
See Rogers’s Scottish Minstrel 
(1870); Milford’s Recollections of 
a Literary Life (1859); Thackeray’s 
Bmk of Sibyls am). 

Baillle, Matthew (1701-1823), 
physician and anatomist, brother 
of Joanna Baillic, was born at 
Shotts, Lanarkshire, and studied 
medicine in London, under his 
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undo, William Hunter, tho groat 
anatomist, whom ho siieceeiled 
(1783) as lecturer on anatomy. 
Ho was appointed physician to 
George ill. about 1810, His Mor- 
bid Anatomy (new od. 18U1) was 
a standanl work; and ho also 
wrote Lectures and Obser rations 
on Medicine { 1825). See Jiis Life, 
prefixe*! to bis works, by James 
Wardrop (1825), 

Bajllie, Hdiikut (1599 101)2), 
Scottish theologian, born iii (Has- 
gow ; an Episeopaliaii strongdy 
opl)oscd to Laud ; a (k)veiiantiiig 
chaplain, mLMnl)erof West ininstor 
Assembly, professor of ilivinity 
(1042) and principal of Glasgow 
Ihiivorsity (lOOn), Scholar, able 
controversialist, and autlior of 
many ln)oks on current religious 
errors, Ibiillio will be remembered 
for his Letters andJonrnalsWSl- 
()2; best ed. Bauiiatyiiu Glub, 
1841 '2), of groat value for a know- 
ledge of tho times, and especially 
of the J 038 and Westminster As- 
semblies. Baillio did for Scot- 
land what Popys and Evelyn did 
for England. See Gariy le’s Mis- 
celfnnies. vol. vi. (1872). 

Buillie, Rorkrt (d. 1084), of 
Jerviswood, a Scottish patriot, 
was urrested for complicity in 
the Rye llonso plot, condemned, 
and hangi'd at tlio Market Gross 
of Edinburgli. ScePnirnet’s ///. hE 
o f h is 0 w n Ti ni es ( 1 723 3 4 ). 

Baiilot, PiEKRK Mahu 5 Fran- 
(;ois 1 )E Salks (1771 1842), E’ronch 
violinist, was liorii at Passy, near 
Paris ; received his musical train- 
ing at i’aris and at Romo, Ho 
is regarded as a founder of the 
French violin school, 

Bailly, Jean Syi.vain (1730- 
93), Krench astronomer and poli- 
tician, born in Paris; author of 
Jfistoire fie VAstronnmie (1785; 
new ed. 1805). On tho outbreak 
f»f the French revolution bo was 
elected first presidmit oF tho Na- 
tional Assombly and mayor of 
Paris (1789). Jfis action in firing 
upon tho mol) in the Ghamp do 
(July 17, 1791) destroyed 
bis popularity. In July 1793 ho 
was aircsted by the Jacobins, 
condemned, and executed (Nov. 
12). See his Mhnoires d'nn J'e* 
inoin de la Revolution (1804); 
Flogc de Railly. by Arago (18.30); 
Noiirrisson’s 'Hnns Revfilution- 
naires: Turgot. Nerker. Jiailly 
(1885). * 

Bailment is tho delivery of 
goods in trust on a contract, ox- 

{ )rcss or implied. The goods^ may 
)o delivered to be kept gratis for 
tho bailor, to bo used gratis or 
for biro by tho bailee, or for the 
bailee to do something to them 
gratis or for reward. A gratuitous 
bailee is liable only for gross neg- 
ligence. A bailee who receives an 
article on loan for his own benefit 
must use the greatest diligence. 
A fraudulent bailee is guilty of 
larceny. See Larceny Act, 1801, 
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Bally, Edwaiu) Hodgks (1788- 
18^)7)* EngiiHh sculptor, a native 
of Bristol, attractea the attention 
of Flaxnian, in whose studio he 
worked for seven years (1807-14). 
p'or his Eve at the Fountain 
(1818) and other works he was 
elected u.A. in 1821. Baily’s work 
was chiefly on domestic subjects 
(f.f/. MotheHu Love; Group of 
(ihildrm) and portrait statues — 
e.(i. those of Wellington, Nelson 
(trafalgar Square), Byron. C. J. 
Vox, and Ijord Mansfield. To 
him are also due the sculptiires 
on the Marble Arch, Bondon. 

Baily, Fkancis (1774-1844), 
Enjflish astronomer, practised as 
a stockbroker in London from 
1790 to 1825. On his retirement 
from business he devoted himself 
to astronomy ; discovered Baily’s 
Beads; founded the Astronomical 
Society (1820); revised the star 
catalogues of Flamsteed, Lalande, 
Lacaille, and others; reformed 
the Nautical Almanac; and ro- 
noated, in his own house, the 
* Cavendish’ experiments to de- 
termine the earth’s density. Ho 
wrote a bioKraphy of FInmsteed 
(1885). See Horschers Afemoin 
of F, liailn (1845); Dublin Hev.^ 
vol. xviii. p. 75. 

Bally’s Beads, discovered by 
the preceding at the solar eclipse, 
May 15, 18.*l(i; the crescontic line 
of bright points or beads iiito 
which the edge of the sun’s disc 
appears to be broken, at tho 
moment when it is lost at one side 
of the moon, and at the moment 
when it emerges at tho other. 

Bain, Alexander (1818-1903), 
professor of logic at Aberdeen 
fl800-80); was educated at Mari- 
Hchal (’ollege (m.a. 1840); pro- 
fessor of mathefinitics an<l natu- 
ral philosophy at Glasgow (1845). 
Chief works : The Semes and the. 
Intellect (18;)5 ; new od. 1894) ; 
The Emotions and the Will (1859; 
now ed. 189!)); Manual of Eng, 
Composition and Rhetoric (1860; 
new od. 1887-8) ; Zof/tc, Deductive 
and Inductive (1870); Education 
as a Science (1879) ; Biography of 
Janus Mill; and Personal Recol- 
lections (1882). The distinguish- 
ing features of his psychology 
were that he eliminated meta- 
physjos, based his analyses upon 
physiological states and processes, 
and made subtle use of the men- 
tal laws of association, and thus 
largely determined the direction 
and methods of modern British 
psychology. He knew Mill well, 
and read his Ijogio in manuscript, 
discussed the whole work in detail 
with him, and supplied him with 
many illustrative examples drawn 
from tho experimental sciences. 
See J, S. Mill’s Dissertations and 
Discussions (1874). 

Balnberjj^s, plate armour for 
the profcoction of tho legs, intro- 
duced during the 13th century; 
worn over ouaiti-mail. 
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Baines, FiOWARD (1774-1848), 
English journalist, was a Leeds 
printer who became proprietor of 
the Leeds Mercury (l80lj. M.P. 
for Leeds (1834-41), he advocated 
Catholic emancipation, parlia- 
mentary reform, factory legisla- 
tion, and abolition of church rates 
and civil disabilities. Baines pub- 
lished History of County of York 
(1822-3); History of County 
Palatine of Lancashire (1868- 
70); History of the Wars of the 
French Revolution (1824); and 
History of the Reign of George m 
( 1823 ). See Lif e (1859) by his son . 

Ba Irak tar, or Baikakdah, 
Mustapha I’AsiiA (1755-1808), 
graiid-vizier of the Ottoman em- 
pire, entered the army, and be- 
came pasha of Rustchuk. When 
the Janissaries revolted, deposed 
Selim in., and put Mustapha iv. 
upon tho throne, Bairaktar 
marched upon Constantinople, 
defeated the Janissaries, over- 
threw Mustapha, and made Mah- 
mud n. Sultan, he himself ))ecom- 
ing grand-vizier. He attempted 
to disband the Janissaries, hut 
they again rebelled, demanded 
the restoration of Mustapha, and 
killed Bairaktar. 

Balram, a Mohammedan feast 
falling immediately after Bama- 
daii, or the month of fasting, and 
extoiuling over one to three days. 
The second Bairam, a feast falling 
seventy days later, commemorates 
Abraham’s saorihee of Isaac. 

Baird, Sir David (1757-1829), 
British general, entered tho army 
in 1773, and in 1780 fell in India 
into the hands of llyder AH, 
whoso prisoner he remained from 
1780-4, He led the storming 
column against Seringapatam 
(1799) in the second war with 
Tippoo, commanded the Indian 
troops which co-operated^ with 
Hutchinson in driving tlio French 
from Egypt, and assisted at tho 
capture of Alexandria in 1801. 
Knighted in 1804, ho led tho 
successful expedition against tho 
Dutch at the Cape (1805 6), com- 
manded tho first division at the 
siege of Coiienhagen (1807), and 
the right wing at Corunna (1809), 
where ho was wounded. He was 
raised to tho baronetcy in 1810. 
See Life by Theodore Hook (1832) ; 
Sir Robert Wilson’s Campaign m 
Egypt (1802); Peninsular 

vol. iii. (ISuil). 

Baird, James (1802-76), Scot- 
tish coalowner and ironmaster, 
M.P, for the Falkirk Burghs 
(1851-7), devoted himself to edu- 
cational and religious questions. 
He founded (1871) the ‘Baird Lec- 
tures,* to further orthodox teach- 
ing; and the ‘Baird Trust’ of tho 
Church of Scotland, to which he 
gave (1873) £500,000, in order to 
promote the spiritual welfare of 
that country. See Kings of Brit- 
ish Commerce (1876), and Baird’s 
Bairds of Auchmedden (1870), 
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Baird, Spencer Fullerton 
(1823-87), American naturalist, 
born at Reading, Pa. ; became pro- 
fessor of natural sciences there 
(1845), assistant secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington (1850), secretary (1878), 
and from 1874 was United States 
commissioner of fish and fish- 
erilis. Ho did much to further 
tho zoological and arohieological 
exploration of the United States, 
and laid tho foundation of tho 
National Museum (1857) of the 
Smithsoniun Institute. At the 
sumo time, he worked along with 
Audubon, Agassiz, and other zo- 
ologists. He wrote The Birds of 
America (1860), in collaboration 
with John Oassin ; The Mammals 
of N, America (1859); HisU of 
American Birds (18.74-84), in con- 
junction with l)r. Brewer and 
Professor Ridgway. 

Baircuth. See Bayreuth. 

Balrnsdale, tn., Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, 170 m. by rail E. of Mel- 
bourne; is in tlio centre of a dis- 
trict whoso pop. (lliol) is about 
15,000. Pop. of town (IfKll) 3,000. 

Baltul. SceliKTUL. 

Baize, a rough woollen cloth 
with a nap on one side, used for 
linings, coverings, and curtains. 

Baja, tn., co. Bacs-Bodrug, Hun- 
gary, on the r. bk. of the Jlanubc, 
37 m, by rail w. of Maria I’horoBi- 
opel, with an imposing castle, and 
a large trade in fruit, grain, and 
figs. Pop. (1900) 20,065. 

Bajaur, or Bajaor, «Iist. (area, 
375 sq. m.) under British protec- 
tion, N.E. Afghanistan, N. of Ka- 
bul il. and \v. of the Swat R. 

Bajazet or Bayazid t. 
(1317-1403), Sultan of the Turks, 
succeeded bis father, Murad I., 
in 1389, and began his reign by 
murdering his younger brother 
Yakub. Bajazet took possession 
of Bulgaria, Servia, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly, and his swift sub- 
jugation of Asia Minor gave him 
tho name of Ilderim, or ‘Light- 
ning,’ In 1.396 he defeated, at 
Nikojiol, the Hungarians, I’oles, 
and French under King Sigis- 
mimd of Hungary. ’I’he Greek 
empire was in danger at his hands, 
when Timur the Mongol attacked 
his possessions in Asia Minor, and 
gained a victory over him at An- 
gora in 1402. Bajazet was cap-* 
tured, and travelled in a litter 
with Timur’seamp ; which gave rise 
to the traditional story, used by 
Marlowe and others, that he was 
imprisoned in a cage.—BAJAZET 11. 
(1447-1512) succeeded his father, 
the Sultan Mohammed ll., the 
conqueror of Constantinople, in 
1481. A peace-loving monarch, tho 
builder of mosques and bridges, 
and the patron of learning, he 
was in 1612 forced bv the tfanis- 
sarics to abdicate in favour of his 
more martial son Belim. See Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (vol, vii, 1900), 
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Balimont. Bee BaoiMOnt^h 
Roll. 

Bajmok, tn., prov. Bacs-BodroK, 
Hungary, 13 in, s.w. of Maria 
Theresiopol. l^p. (11)00) 7,576. 

Bajocco, or Baiocco, a amali 
nilver or' copper coin current 
(1502-1867) in the Papal Staton, 
value about ^d. 

Bajus. or De Bay. Michael 
(151Iv-89), Roman Catliolio theo- 
logian, born at Molin, in Hainault ; 
Htudied at Louvain, and, an pro- 
fessor of theology there (1552), 
took an active part in the Council 
of Trent. A disciple of Augustine, 
he was taxed with heresy ; eight- 
een of his propositions were cen- 
sured by the Sorimnne (1560), and 
seventy-six condemned by Pope 
Pius V. (1567). Bajus made a 
public aijology, but did not re- 
nounce his opinions, which even- 
tually dovoloi^ed into Jansenism. 
He becamo chancellor of his uni- 
versity (1578). His works were 
published at Cologne (ir»!)6). Sec 
Linsenmann’s Michael Bajus mid 
die (irundkgung des Jansenismus 
(1867). 

Bajza, Joseph (1804-58), Hun- 
garian poet and critic, was direc- 
tor of the national theatre at 
J*08t(1837), and wrote and (partly) 
translated the Hint. (1 843 

45), the Modern Bluta.rch (1845 7), 
Universal Hist. (1847), and pub- 
lished a volume of lyrics in 1835. 
Ho also edited Kossuth’s paper, 
Komiih Jlirlapja (1848 -50). 

BakflCis, Thomas (d. 1521 ), Hun- 
garian statesman and cardinal, 
was successively secretary to 
King Matthias Corvinus, chan- 
cellor to Ladislaus Ji., cardinal 
primate of Hungary (1500), and 
papal legate. 

Bakargan], dist., Dacca div., 
Bengal, India, in the Canges- 
Brahmaputra delta. Area, 3,645 
sq.m. Pop. (l!H)l) 2,291,752. 

Bakau. Bee Baoau, 

Bakchiserai. Btse Bakhchi- 
Barai. 

Bakehouse Regulations 
Acts. See Factories and AVouk- 
HHOPS. 

Bakel, a fortified post of AV. 
Africa (fort built 1820), in the 
French colony of Senegal, on the 
1. bk. of tho Senegal, 550 ui. by 
rail 8.B. of St. Louis. Pop. 3,000. 

teker, Sir Benjamin (1840), 
English civil enginoor, joint- 
designer (1882) with Sir John 
Fowler of the Forth Bridge, and 
joint engineer of the Nile reser- 
voir. He is also tho inventor of 
the pneumatic shield. He was 
knighted in 1890. 

^ker, Hbnby (1698-1774). Eng- 
lish scientist and poet, was born 
in London. After completing his 
apprenticeship as a bookseller, 
he instituted a highly successful 
method of instructing deaf-mutes. 
He devoted himself to the study 
pi natural science and the writ- 
ing of verses (the Universe, 1808), 
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and he was latterly associated in 
journalism with Defoe. He wrote 
The. Microscope nut de Easy (1743) 
and Employntent for the Aficro- 
scopc (1753), and in 1744 was given 
the (lopley medal for experiments 
on the crystallization of salt. He 
founded the Bakerian lecture of 
the Royal Society. See AV^ilson’s 
and Lee’s Lives of Defoe. 

Baker, John Gilbert (1834), 
English botanist, assistant cura- 
tor of tho herbarium at Kew (1866); 
lecturer on botany at tho London 
Hospital and to the Apothecaries’ 
Society (1882). Ho has published 
monographs on ferns (2nd ed. of 
Hooker’s book, 1883), British 
Hoses (1869), Ferns of Brazil 
(1870-80), Flora of Mauritius 
and Seychelles (1877), and Flora 
of the English Lake District 
(1885) ; has written On the Qco- 
graphical Distribution of Ferns 
(1868), and edited AVatson’s Topo- 
graphical Botany (2ud od. 1883). 

Baker, Sir Richard (1568- 
1645), English historian, was edu- 
cated at Oxford ; author of a once 
popular Chronicle of the Kings of 
England (1643). 

Baker, Hon. Sir Richard 
Ghaffey (1842), first president 
of Federal Senate of Australian 
Commonwealth (1901), a native 
of B. Australia, was succossively 
attorney-general (1870), minister 
of justice and education (1884), 
and president of Legislative Coun- 
cil (1893-1901), and was knighted 
in 1895. 

Baker, Sir Samuel AVhite, 
(1821-93), English author and ex- 
plorer, who, after exploring the 
Blue Nile and tracing the course 
of tho AA'^hite Nile, in 1804 reached 
the great fresh-water lake to which 
he gave tho name of Albert 
Nyanza. On his return to Eng- 
land he was knighted. In 1 869;73 
Baker commanded an expedition 
organized by the Khedive of 
Egypt for the suppression of the 
slave trade and the annexation of 
the e(iuatorial regions of tho Nile 
basin. He subsequently (1879) 
made a complete exploration of 
(^vpiMiH. Baker was the autlu)r 
of the following works : The Rifle 
and the Hound in Ceylon (1854) ; 
Eight Yenrs^ Wanderings in Cey- 
lon (1855; new ed. 1890); The 
Albert Nyanza (18(56); The Nile. 
Tributaries of Abyssinia (1867); 
hmailia^ a narrative of the ex- 
pedition of 1869-73 (1874); Cy- 
prus as I saw it in 1879 (1879) ; 
and Wild Beasts and their Ways* 
(1890). In 1895 a Memoir of him 
was published by T. D. Murray 
and A. Silva AVhite. 

Baker, Thomas (1656-1 740), an- 
tiquary, fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, resigned his 
living in the church (1690) as a 
nonjuror, and wrote a History of 
St. John's College led. Professor 
Mavor, 1867). See Walpole’s Life 
of Baker, 
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Baker, Valentine (1827-87), 
known also a.s Baker Pasha, 
soldier, brother of Sir Samuel 
AVhite Baker, joined the British 
army in 1848, and served in tho 
Kartir war (1852 3), in India, and 
in tho Crimea (1855). He became 
a major-general in the Turkish 
army in 1877, and sor\x*d in the 
Russo-’rmkish war. Ho organized 
and commanded (1882 -7) the Egyp- 
tian gendarincrio for the Khedive, 
and was disastrously routed at tho 
first battle of El Teb (1884) by the 
tribesmen of Gsman Digna. Ho 
wrote Clouds in the East (1876), 
and War in Bulgaria (1879). 

Bakewell, inrkt. tu., Derby- 
sliire, England, 104 in. E.s.E. of 
Buxton, with cruciform church 
containing monuments of the Ver- 
non and Manners f ainilies. It has 
chalybeate springs, and a woollen 
factory established by Arkwright. 
Tilack marble and chert are miar- 
ried. Chatsworth House (5 m. 
N.E.), the scat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Haddon Hall 
(2 in. H.K.), arc in the vicinity. 
I’op. (1901) 2,a50. 

Bakewell, Robert (1725 95), 
English agriculturist, famous for 
his improvement (from 1755) of 
farm stock, especially tho licices- 
tershire breed of sheep, the 
Dishley cattle, and a breed of 
black horses. See The Husbandry 
of Three Celebrated British Far- 
mers (1811). 

Bakhchi-Sarai, in., (himea, 
Russia, once cap. of tho khanate 
of Klim, in valley of (fiioruk, 20 
m. H.w. of Siinplicropol ; contains 
the ancient palace (1519) of tho 
’Partar khans. In 1854 it was tho 
headquarters of the Russian army 
for tho relief of Sebastopol. To- 
bacco is cultivated in tno neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. (1897) 14,650. 

Bakhmut, ta., Kkatcrifioslav 
gov., Hiissia, 125 m. E. of Ekate- 
rinoslav city. Tho district corre- 
sponds with tho Donotz coal-min- 
ing region. Pop. (1897) 19,40(). 

Bakhtegan, orNiuiH, salt lake, 
50 m. K. of Shiraz, prov. Farsistan, 
Persia. 

Baking. See Bukad, Cookery, 
OVENH. 

Baking Powder, a powder 
composed of tartaric acid and bi- 
carbonate of soda, and generally 
mixed with flour j used as a suh- 
stitute for yeast in raising bread 
and cakes. 

Bakony AVald, a broad, hilly 
region of Hungary, stretching S.W. 
from tho elbow of the Danube 
above Budapest, parallel to Lake 
Balaton, for 50 m., and form- 
ing a division between tho great 
puszlas (plains) on the K. of the 
Danutie and the jdain of the Raab. 
Alt. 2,000-2,340 ft. 

Bakshish, or Backbhthh (Pers. 
‘a gift’), a word used throughout 
tho East for a gratuity or ‘tip’ for 
services rendered; though it is 
demanded, often with threats. 
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Baku* (i.) UuHsian i^tov. of 
the K. OaucaHiiH, incluclinf? the 
plairiH of the lower Kura and 
AraH, and the Talish Mts. The 
chief cropa are wheats millet, 
maize, and rice ; balfron, madder, 
and cotton are also grown, and 
bilk i« produced. The coaHt fiwh- 
ericH are important, l)ut the main 
industry in in the neighhourhood 
of the town. Aren, 15,17(1 sq. m. 
Pop. (181)7) 789,050. ( 2 .) Chief 

tn. of above, at head of a bay 
(finest natural harbour on the 
Caspian Sea) on the s. side of the 
Apsnoron peninsula ; owes its im- 
portance to^ the petroleum wells 
in the neighbourhood. Total 
number of wells (1909), 1,821, with 
1,495 boring, deepening, or tinder 
repair; oil producerl (1902), 
10,201,200 tons. Natural gas is- 
sues from the ground at Atesli-ga 
(‘place of fire’), a very ancient 
resort of fire- worshippers, and 
elsewhere ft. of liakti. The oil re- 
fineries (the illack Town) are 2 m. 
K. of Haku projier, on tint shore 
of the bay. Baku is connected l).v 
rail with Batum (598 in., also pipe 
line), Boti, and Petrov.sk (278 in.). 
Steamers ply to Astrakhan for 
the Volga, to Krasnovodsk, the 
terminus of the Transcasiiian 
Ry., and to Knztdi, in Persia. 
Baku was wreate<l from Ikusia 
by the Russians in I8OO. liithour 
riots occurrod in January 1905, 
during the progress of which 
some hundreds of oil towers wore 
burned. Five persons were killed 
and twGiitv-six wounded before 
ortlcr was restored. 8eo Marvin’s 
The Jtegionof Htrrnnl /'’i/r (1888); 
‘Baku Petroleum District’ in 
EmfiueerifKf .Uui/. (xv. 1898). Poj). 
(1800) 1.8„88i ; (1897) 112,258. 

Bakunin, Miohakl (1814 70), 
Russian revolutionist and anar- 
chist, was liorn in the gov. of Tver. 
After serving for a short time in 
the Imperial Cuard, ho studied 
philosophy at Berlin (1841), thence 
went to Jlrcsden, and later (1847) 
to Paris, Nvhere ho became ae- 
miaintod with George »Saud and 
the socialist Proudhon. A little 
later he took an active part in 
the revolutionary movements at 
Ih'aguo and Dresden, and being 
arrested in Saxony (1840), was 
eventually delivered up to the 
Russian govornineiit, which ban- 
ished him in 1855 lo Siberia. 
Thence he escaped ( 1 800) to Japan, 
and came by way of America to 
England (li^ll). His chief writ- 
ings are Dieu et VEiat (3rd od. 
1895; Eng. trans. 1894); Appelayji 
/87(ira (1888) ; and B^volulion Soci- 
ale et la Dktatu re Militaire (1871). 

Bala. ( 1 .) Market town, N.Pj. 
Merionethshire, Wales, 12 ni. s.w. 
of Corwen, with Calvinistic Meth- 
odist theological college. Pop. 
(1901) 1,544. (2.) Lake (Llyn Te- 
gid), largest in N. Wales, 4 m. long 
by 1 m. wide, an expansion of the 
river Doe. 


Balaam, a seer or soothsayer 
whom Balak, king of Moah, called 
from his home in Pethor, by the 
Euphrates, to curse Israel, and 
thereby arre.st its apparently ir- 
resistible march towards Canaan. 
The story of his journey, of the 
angel, visible at first only to hU 
ass, and tlic iieast’s remonstranco 
with its master, is well known. 
But the most remarkable fact 
about Balaam, a non-Israelite, is 
the dignified and truly prophetic 
oracle which he pronounced re- 
garding Israel, in place of the 
curse desiderated by Balak. It 
is very difficult to gain a clear 
conception of Balaam’s character : 
ill Nuin. 22 24 he does not go be- 
yond .lohovah’s word, and it is 
not quite obxious what his trans- 
gression really was; but m^arly 
every other reference to liim in 
IScriptiirc, particularly in the New 
Testament, speaks, of him with 
opprobrium, and hdlds him up as 
a warning example of those who 
love the hire of unrighteousnoHs— 
t.c., possildy, prostitute divinely- 
bestowed talents for worldly re- 
wanl and he was slain while light- 
ing on the side of the Midianites 
against i.srael (Niiin. 81:8, 10; 
Mieab 0:5 8; Rev. 2: 14, etc.). 

Bala Beds, or ( Jauadoc G Jiour, 
a geological formation, named 
from Jtala, in Merionethshire, 
'rhey form the uppermost sub- 
division of the Lower Silurian or 
()rdo>fician formation. At Bala 
they are mostly sandstones, grits, 
and shales, with a fossil if erons 
limestone, the Bala limestone, 
and a few tliiii ash beds. They a- 
bound in trilobites, braohiopods, 
and graptolites. In the N. of 
AVales volcanic rocks of Bala age 
are largely developed, and are the 
cause of much of tho picturesque 
scenery of that region. Snowdon 
is built up of slate and sandstone, 
with lava flows and ash beds of 
the Bala sc'iies, and thick intru- 
sive sheets. Rocks of this period 
occur also in Gornwall, in the 
Lake District ((•oniston lime- 
stone), and in the s. of {Scotland 
(Lowther shales). See Harkcr’s 
Bala Volcanie. Jtoekif of Wales 
(1880) ; Sir Arch. Geikio’s Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain (1897). 

Balaena. See Whale. 

Balseniceps (‘whalc-hcadcd’), 
or SnoEBTLL, a stork with an ex- 
ceedingly broad and long beak, 
found on the Upper Nile. 

Balsenoptera. See Rorqual. 

Bfflafre, Lk. ( 1 .) A nickname 
of Francis, Duke of Guise (1519- 
08), from a sword-cut which he 
got in the face whilst fighting 
the English near Boulogne (1545). 
( 2 .) A nickname of Ludovic Lo.sly, 
uncle of Quentin Durward, in 
Scott’s novel (18^3) of that title. 

Balag^hat (‘above the Ghats’), 
the elevated table-land of Berar^ 
India, which lies between the E. 
and W. Ghats. 


Balaguer, Victoh (1824-1900), 
Spanish politician, poet, and his- 
torian. Ho became an active 
Radical politician and advocate 
of tho rights of Catalonia, fled 
to Franco in 1860, and threw him- 
self into the Provengal literary 
movement. In 1868 he became a 
leader in tho Cortes, and minister 
of colonies in 1886. Ho is chiefly 
known by his Catalan poems 
{Poesias (hmplctas^ 1874, and Olh 
ras Poetims^ 1880), more partic- 
ularly the collection known as 
Trovador de. Montserrat (1850), 
etc., and tragedies {Tragediaa^ 
6th ed. 1891), his HistorUi de Los 
Trovadores (1878 80), and espe- 
cially his Historia de Catalan. 

Balak-hlssar. See Balikehut. 

Balakirev, MiLiALEXErEViTCH 
(1887), Russian musical composer, 
born at Nijni Novgorod ; appeared 
with great siiccess as a pianist in 
St. Petersburg in 1855 ; was con- 
ductor of tho Russian Musicul 
Society from 1867 70, and, later, 
director of tho imperial orches- 
tra. He has severely criticised 
Rulunstein and Tchaikovsky. His 
works are: music to Kiitg Lear; 
Tamira and Russia^ both sym- 
phonies ; Jslainey, an Oriental 
fantasia for tho piano ; a very 
interesting collection of Russian 
popular songs (1866); and many 
overtures with Kinssian, Spanisli, 
and Czech (Bohemian) themes. 

Balaklava, or Balaclava, port 
ami health resort, ft.w. coast of 
Crimea, Russia, in 44’ 80' N. lat., 
8 rn. ft.E. of Sebastopol. (Jhiefiy 
memorable for tho action of Oct. 
25, 1854, and tho charge of the 
Russian guns by tho Light Bri- 
gade (Six Hundred). In 1854 6 
it was the headquarters of the 
British force. 

Balalaika, a musical instru- 
ment very much used in Russia 
for the accompaniment of jiupu- 
lar songs. It is a stringed instru- 
ment, with, generally, two strings, 
and resembles a guitar. 

Balance, an instrument for de- 
termining tho relative weights or 
masses of bodies, usually by ref- 
erence to certain standard units 
(pounds, ounces, grams, etc.). 
There are inan^v varieties of bal- 
ance. Tho ordinary balance con- 
sists of a lever of the first kind, 
called the beam, which is sup- 
ported on a fulcrum in the middle, 
and from the extremities of which 
are hung two scale-pans, one for 
the weights, the other for the 
object to be weighed. In order 
that the beam shall be able to 
oscillate freely on its support, the 
fulcrum consists of a steel or 
agate prism, or ‘ knife-edge,’ with 
its sharp edge at right angles to 
tho direction of the beam, and 
resting on a plane of polished 
steel or agate, thus reducing fric- 
tion to a minimum. Further, to 
ensure that the arms of the beam 
shall keep at absolutely the same 
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length irrespective of their tnove- 
menta, the scale-pana are hung 
from hooka containing planoa, 
which rest on similar knife-edgoa 
at the ends of the beam. Fre- 

uently a needle or pointer ia 
^ xed to the centre of the beam 
in such a way that ono end oacil- 
latea along the arc of a circle, and 
cornea to rest in the lino of direc- 
tion from the fulcrum to the centre 
of gravity of the beam, or swinga 
evenly on each side of that lino, 
w'hen the balance is horizontal. 

The following are the require- 
ments of a good balance: (1.) 
The two anna of the beam muat 
be precisely the same length, 
otherwise unequal woighta in the 
scale-pans will bo necessary to 
oroduco equilibrium of the lover. 
(2.) Thu ualanco should ho in 
equilibrium when the scale-pans 
aro empty. (3.) The centre of 
gravity of the beam, when hori- 
zontal, should bo in the same 
vortical lino with the knifo-edge 
of tho fulcrum, and a short dis- 
tance undornoath the latter, in 
order to ensure that tho beam, 
when at rest, shall assume a posi- 
tion of stable cmiilibrium. (4.) 
Tlie balanco should bo delicate - 
i,e. should answer to tho least 
alteration of tho weights in tho 
Hcale-pans. This is effected (u) 
by making the arms of the bal- 
ance long, while their weight is 
reduced as far as the necessary 
rigidity will permit; (6) and by 
having the centre of gravity but 
little below the knife-edge of the 
fulcrum; while (r) due attention 
must be givim to diminishing fric- 
tion by having the knife-edges of 
the supports as sharp, and the 
bearings as hard, as possible. 

A balance to be used in the pro- 
cesses of chemical analyses must 
possess extraordinary delicacy, 
even to one ton-thousandth of a 
gram or ono oiic-thousandth of 
a grain. In order to prevent tho 
wearing away of the knife-edges of 
the fulcrum and of the scale-pans 
as much as possible, tho whole 
beam, and tho pans from the beam, 
aro raised off their hearings, when 
not in use, by means of a screw ; 
and to protect tho balanco from 
dust, moisture, air currents, or 
other disturbance of conditions, it 
is invariably, even when in use, 
kept within a glass case, one side 
of which is movable. 

Of the numerous special modi- 
fications of the balanco only two 
tequirc separate notice— the Ro- 
man balance and the spring bal- 
ance. The Roman balance, or 
steelyard, consists of a bar of steel 
suspended near one of its ends, 
from which hangs the object to 
he weighed, while along the longer 
arm moves a weight used as a 
counterpoise. As the counter- 
poise is on the longer arm, a much 
smallerweightcan balance a heavy 
pbject, and thus its uss obviates 


the necessity of heavy weights — 
an advantage which loads to its 
employment in cases wlien it is 
necossary to move the weighing 
apparatus from place to place, or 
wlion tho objects to be weighed 


(carts, wagons, etc.) aro very 
heavy. The spring balance, or 
Salter’s balance, has for its es- 
sential part a cylindrical coil of 
spring wire in a vortical case. 
From the lower end of tho coil 
depends a hook supporting f scale- 


pan, ami on tho front of the case 
19 an index-finger, which moves up 
ami down a slot according to the 
strain put on the spring by the 
varying weights in tho pan. A 
gradnutiMl scaln is placed along 


the side of tho slot, and the index 
at once show’s tho weight of any 
object put in tho scale-pan. The 
spring balanco becomes unreli- 
able when frequently used. See 
Olazehrook and Shaw’s Practical 

Physics (1893), 



Cojiutum Farm of Bala n re. 


FU. 1. Onlinary iMilance— n, knife edffc. and ft. juiliuhvd ])laii<*, nt hO‘<*I or iiKtih* ; r. pointer. 
Fla. 11. Steelyard. Flir«. 3 and 4. Spring halaiicx*, Intfrior and view HprliiK; ft, OJwe ; 

f, hook ; d, m-ale pan; <*. Index-finger ; /, mvile. 
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Balance of Power, a political 

B * jle implying such a distri- 
and op^)osition of forces 
among the nations forming part 
of one system that no state or 
comhination of states shall on- 
danger the rights or independence 
of any other state. It was this 
that Htnry iv. of France and his 
groat minister Sully had in view 
when, in 1003, they proposed the 
establishment among the Euro- 
poan states of a Be^mhlique irh 
CkrStienne; it underlay the ar- 
rangements of the treaty of West- 
phalia (1048), which was mainly 
directed against the growing 
power of the house of Hapsburg ; 
and, again, it led to the European 
coalition against the aggressions 
of Louis XIV. of France, which 
received their final check in the 
treaty of Utrecht (1713). For the 
same reason Napoleon mot with 
the desperate opposition of Eu- 
rope, led hy Entain ; and the 
settlement effected by the peace 
of Vienna (1815) was based on 
calculations of the balance of 
power. To it also was due the 
coalition of Britain, France, Sar- 
dinia, and Turkey against Russia, 
which resulted in the Crimean war 
(1854). The influence of the same 

^ 141101 pic was operative in the Ber- 
n (Jongross of 1878; and it may 
bo traced in recent international 
arrangements, in which the power 
of the Triple Alliance (Germany. 
Austria, and Italy) has opposen 
to it that of tho Dual Alliance 
(France and Russia), in the grow- 
ing movement towards an Eng- 
lish-speaking C(»nfedt5raoy tor the 
mutual protection of its members 
against foreign interference, and 
in the alliance of Britain and 
Japan for reciprocal support in 
tho Far East. See Dilko’s The 
Pre»ent Position of European Pol- 
ities (1887); Hume’s Essays, ii. 7. 
Balance of Trade. t>6e Trade. 
Balance Spring. Sec Hor- 
ology. 

Balancing of Machinery. In 

most machines the inertia of tho 
moving parts originates forces 
which tend to cause tho frame of 
tho maciiine to vibrato as a whole. 
Such a machine is said to bo un- 
balanced, and in tho case of high- 
speed machinery it is often ne- 
cessary to balance these forces 
wholly or partially hy means of 
suitably disposed weights. A 
perfectly balanced machine, if 
hung up and set in motion, would 
nut vibrate as a whole. Machines 
such as dvnamos, turbines, and 
centrifugal pumps, whose moving 
parts consist of rotating masses 
symmetrically situated about the 
axis of rotation, are naturally in 
balance, and only reouire adjust- 
ing for errors duo to slight lack of 
symmetry in tho different parts ; 
but in machines such as the steam- 
engine, having unbalanced recip- 
rocating masses, it is impossible to 


obtain perfect balance as regards 
all the forces, and in practice a 
compromise has to be arrived at. 

(1. ) Balance of Rotating Masses, 
—Suppose it is required to balance 
a single weight w rotating about 
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a shaft XY, and at a distance r 
from it. This cannot ho <lune ))v 
a single weight, siiu'c in practice it 
could not ho placeil uppositc'^io w. 
Two weights, Wj and VV 2 , will be 
required, in tlie plane of w and 
XY, and place<l ho that (g) the cen- 
tre of gravity of \v, Wi, and Wo is 
on the axis XY ; (5) the moments 
of the centrifugal forces of the 
three weights, about any axis per- 
pendicular, to XY, must halanco. 
The first of these conditions en- 
sures that there shall be no re- 
sultant centrifugal force parallel 
to AH, and is fulfilled if W|ri I 
W 2 /' 2 = Wr. The second condition 
ensures the absence of a centrif- 
ugal couple tending to twist tho 
inachino about an axis perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper. 
Taking moments about AB as a 
convenient axis (any axis perpen- 
dicular to XY will do), the second 
condition will be fulfilled if WjnG 
=^\Sor 2 h. It is obvious that this 
condition could not he satisfied 
hy a single weight unless it wore 
placed opposite to w. 

(2.) Balancing of Reciprocating 
Parts. — It is impossible to balance 
completely the reciprocating parts 
of an engine by means of revolv- 
ing weights. If the connecting 
rod wore infinitely long, then it 
would be possible by means of 
revolving weights to balance the 
piston rod, crosshead, and con- 
necting rod, so far as regards 
forces in the plane of the engine ; 
but tho weights required to do 
this would produce an unbalanced 
centrifugal force in a plane per- 
pendicular to tho plane through 
the cylinders and crank shaft. 
In practice a compromise has to be 
effected, only from a half to three- 
q uarters of the reciprocating mass 
being balanced in many cases. 

In locomotives it is usual to 
balance the horizontal forces and 
Ksouples. The balancing of the 
first prevents the engine from ex- 
erting a tugging action on the 


Balapur 

train, and balancing the second 
prevents oscillation ; but the 
effect of the unbalanced vertical 
forces is to produce a hammer 
below on the rails, wliich has to 
bo endured, as being the lesser 
evil, Some locomotive engineers 
balance the whole of the horizon- 
tal forces in this way, but often, 
in order to reduce the hammer be- 
low on tho rails, only three-fourths 
of the reciorocating masses are 
balanced. The balance weight is 
usually cast on the driving wheels. 

In inHidc cylinder engines, the 
coupling rods may be made to 
exert a considerable balancing 
effect by placing them in the 
proper position. Jn outside cylin- 
der engines, where one end of tho 
coupling rod is connected with 
the crank pin, tlic lod has to bo 
considered as part of tho recipro- 
cating masses. 

Balanga, tn. on the w. side of 
Manila Bay, Luzon, Thilippino 
Is.; cap. of Bataan prov. Pop. 
(1808) 9,000. 

Balanoglossus, a small (!-(»") 
worm found in sand and mud in 
the English (diannel, the Meili- 
terranean, ami variouH other seas. 
Though insignificant in appear- 
ance, it has acquired much zoo- 
logical importance from the fact 
tliat it is found to possess distinct 



gill-slits, like those of the lower 
vertebrates, and, more doubt- 
fully, some other vertebrate char- 
acters. It has in consequence 
been placed in a class by itself 

- Hemichorda or Enteropneusta 

- and by some zoologists has been 
regarded as near the line of verte- 
brate ancestry. Sec Willey’s Am- 
phioxus arid the Ancestry of 
Vertebrates (1894). 

Balanophoracee, an order of 
fungus-Iiko leafless plants in the 
sub-class Apetalae, found in the 
equatorial zone, consisting of 
about forty species, all of them 
parasitic on the roots of trees. 

Balapur, tn., Akola dist., Berar, 
India. 12 m. 8.W. of Akola. Pop. 
(1901) 10,486, 
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BalashoVt or Balabhev, in., 
Saratov gov., Russia, cap. of a 
dist., 84 m. w. of Saratov 
Grain trade. Pop. (1897) 11, 24^ 

Balasinor, trib. Mohammedan 
state, Gujarat, Bombay, India. 
Area, 189 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 
32,618. Also cap. tn., 23“ N., 73“ 
24’b. Pop. (1901) 8,530. 

Balasor, dist. at the N.B. angle 
of the Orissa div., Bengal, India ; 
produces rice, and salt is manufac- 
tured by a crude process. Area, 
2,0688q.m. Pop. (1901) 1^71, 197. 
The chief town and port, Balasor, 
118 m. 8.W. of Calcutta, was one 
of the earliest English settle- 
ments in E, India (1642). Pop. 
(1901) 20,880. There is an isolated 
peak of the same name (6,762 ft.) 
in the Western Ghats, Malabar 
dist., Madras. 

Balas Ruby, or Precious 
Spinel, a precious stone, consist- 
ing of alumina and magnesia, 
which occurs in small crystals 
with eight triangular faces (oota- 
hodra), and is a little softer than 
the true ruby. The colour is red 
of various shades, the deeper be- 
in^ sometimes known as ruby 
spinel, and the lighter as balas 
ruby, though blue, violet, yel- 
low, and colourless varieties are 
known. Burma and Ceylon are 
the principal sources of simply. 
See Streeter’s PrccAom Stones 
(1808) ; Kuns’s Oems and Precious 
Stones of N, America (1892). 

Balata, a substance resembling 
gutta-percha, of a dirty reddish- 
brown colour, with a rather 
greasy feel, and obtained as an 
exudation from a tree in Vene- 
zuela and Guiana. It is some- 
times made a substitute for 
ptta-porcha, but is mainly used 
in conjunction with it, especially 
for driving-belts for machinery, 
composed of strong canvas coated 
with balata and gutta-percha. See 
Brannt’s India - rubber^ Outta- 
percha^ and Balata (1006). 

Balaton, Lake, or Platten- 
BEE, a lake in the w. of Hungary, 
47 m. long (n.e. to R.w.) and 7 m. 
to 9 m. broad ; alt. 426 ft.; depth, 
13 ft. to 36 ft. The lake has been 
thoroughly studied in every aspect 
—physical, biological, and anthro- 
polomcal— by the Hungarian Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Balausta, an old term for the 
fruit of the pomegranate. 

Balayan, seapt. and bay, Ba- 
tangas prov., on s.w. coast of 
Luzon 1., Philippine Is. Pop. 
(1898)24,747. 

Balbl, Adriano (1782-1848). 
Italian geographer, a native of 
Venice, visited (1^) Portugal, 
and published Essai Staiistique 
mr te Royavme de Portugal et 
d? Algarve (1822; 3rd ed. 1860), 
V Atlas Ethnographies du Globe 
(1826), and an Ahrigi de Giogra- 
phie (18.32; 8th German ed. 1{^), 
which summarized all the geo- 
graphical knowledge of his time, 


Balbl, Gabpako, a Venetian 
jewel-dealer of the 16th century ; 
travelled freouently to Aleppo, 
and once to India, where he re- 
mained from 1579 to 1588. He 
published {l^iaggio nclle Indie 
Orientali^ 1590) the first descrip- 
tion of India beyond the Ganges. 

Balblnus, DecimusCa:liur, Ro- 
man emperor (prob. a.d. 238-239), 
was an aged senator who, along 
with Maximus, was appointed em- 
eror on the death of Gordian and 
is son in Africa. The Prtetorians 
put them both to death. 

Balbo, Cesarb, Count (1789- 
1853), Italian statesman and au- 
thor, born at Turin. After acting 
under Napoleon as auditor of the 
Council of State, Paris, he entered 
the Piedmontese army, and took 
an active part, as a moderate 
liberal, in the ostabliHhineiit of a 
monarchy under tho house of Sa- 
voy, his chief opponent being tho 
republican Mazzini. Ho published 
Storia d'ltalia (1830), Vita di 
Dante (18J19); but his reputation 
as an author rests on his Spernnze 
W Italia (1843; 5th ed. 18i>r)), in 
which he advocated the unity of 
Italy. See Life by Ricotti (1856). 

Balboa, Vahco Nunez de 
(1475-1517), Spanish discoverer, 
born at Xores, in Kstremadura; 
accompanied Rodrigo de Bastidas 
in his voyage of discovery to tho 
western seas (1501); discovered 
the Pacific Ocean (151.3), and took 
possession of it in tho name of 
the Spanish king. Jealousy on 
the part of his enemy Podrarias 
Davila (whose daughter ho had 
married) led to his execution. 

Balbriggan ('town of Brecan’), 
mrkt. tn. and seapt. (small har- 
bour), Balrothery par., (^o. Dub- 
lin, Ireland, 21 m. N.E. of Dublin ; 
long noted tor the manufacture of 
fine hosiery. I'here is also a linen 
f actorv. Pop. ( 1 901 ) 2,23(>. 

Balbus, L. OoBNKLius. a Span- 
iard of Gades ((.^adiz), who served 
under I’ompey the Great against 
Sertorius, and received from him 
the Roman citizenship. In 56 n.e. 
he was nrosecutod for having as- 
sumed the rights of a citizen con- 
trary to law; was defended by 
Cicero, whose speech on the occa- 
sion is extant; and was acquitted. 
Caesar entrusted him with his af- 
fairs at Rome during tho civil war, 
and in 40 n.e. Augustus made him 
consul. 

Balcarres. See Ckawfoud 
and Balcarhkk, Eaulb ok. 

Balcescu, Nicolae (1819 52), 
Roumanian author, who greatly 
romoted the study of Rn\imanian 
istorv In the Magazinul htorir. 
pentru Daria: he took a promi- 
nent part in the revolution of 
1848, and died an exile at Palermo. 
His chief work is Istoria RemA- 
nilor sub Mihaiu^Vitenzul (1887). 

Balchen, Admiral Sir John 
(1670-1744), British naval officer, 
made captain in 1697 ; was in 


command of the Chester in 1707 
when she was captured while pro- 
tecting a fleet of merchant ships. 
In 1709 ho was again captured, 
while in command of the Glouces- 
ter^ by Duguay Tronin’s squadron. 
At Cape Passaro, in 1718, he was 
in command of the Shrewsbury, 
Ho was lost while returning in 
the Vic.tory {\\{) guns), with about 
1,200 souls, on the Casquet rocks, 
off Alderney, on Oct. 4, 1744. 

Balcony, platform outside a 
window or windows, enclosed by 
balustrade orparapet, and usually 
supported on consoles or brackets. 
The balcony became popular in 
Southern Europe during the mid- 
dle ages, an<l formed a feature 
of Renaissance architecture. The 
stone balconies of Italy are fa- 
mous; they were usually uncov- 
ered, but those of France are 
sometimes canopied. The chalets 
of Switzerland and Gorina ny owe 
much of their picturesqueness to 
their balconies. The iron baF 
conies now common do little for 
tho grace and dignity of a build- 
ing. The term balcony is also 
applied to that i>art of a theatre 
between tho dross circle and the 
gallery. 

Baldachin, (i.) A canopy of 
silk cloth borne over the bead 
of a dignitary (e.o. tho Pope), os- 
pocially in the East, soinotimcs 
also over tho cucharist when car- 
ried procoBsiunally. (2.) The can- 
opy of metal or stone, soinetimes 
called cibofimi^ supported by nil- 
lars or suspended over the high 
altar, in tho Eastern and Roman 
Uhurches,f rom which Is suspended 
a vessel containing the host. Thai 
in 8t, Peter’s* at Rome is over 126 
ft. high. 

Balder, or Bai.dr, the central 
figure of one of the most signifi- 
cant of the Scandinavian mytlis, 
was the son of ()«lin and Frigg, 
tho brother of 3’hor, and tho hus- 
band of Nanna. When Balder 
complained to his mother that 
lie suffered from evil dreams, ^ 
Frigg exacted an oath from all 
nature, animate and inanjmate, 
not to harm Balder, but ilid not 
retjuiro this pledge from the mis- 
tlctoo, which was too young to 
take the oath. As Balder was 
now immune from harm, the gods 
ainuHOil themselves by throwing 
their darts at liiin. But Loki, who 
had found out about the mistle- 
toe, persuaded Hfid, tho blind god 
of war, to shoot a dart made from 
that plant. The arrow pierced 
the heart of Balder, and he fell 
dead, his wife also (1 ving of grief. 
At tlio request of Hermodr the 
Nimble, Iiel promised to send 
Balder back to Asgard again if all 
nature should weep for him'—an 
offer frustrated by tho refusal of 
Thfick, the step-daughter of Loki. 
A fine poem by Sydney Dobell^ on 
the story of Balder the Beautiful 
appeared in 1854, 
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Baldissera, AlehsaxNDho (18;^), 
Italian t^ciieral, horn at Venice; 
entered the Ituliau army from 
the Austrian (1800). In 1888 he 
WiiH njjpoiiitod commander - in - 
chief or the Italian forces in 
Kritrea. After the death of John 
of AOysHinia he was recalled (Dec. 
1800); hut after the disaster at 
Adiia he was again sent out to 
Africa, to re))Iaco General Bara- 
tiei'i (Feb. 1800), and opened ne- 
gotiations for peace, which was 
concluded at the end of the year. 

Baldmoney [Menm athamanti- 
ci/'/a), tho only species of its genus 
(order Umbcllifene), is found 
throughout Britain, hut is not 
common. Tho flowers aro yellow- 
ish white; tho leaves look like 
dark-groen feathers. Tho whole 
plant is strongly aromatic. 

Baldness, or ALOPKctA, is the 
falling off of hair, of tho )>eard and 
oyehrowH as well as of the scalp. 
Alopecia may he congenital; com- 
monly it is senile, and duo to 
failing nutrition, rrcumituro alo- 
piuua may begin at any age. Tho 
cause is ofttm sohorrlKea. A sliarp 
attack of this disease is usually 
accompanied by other symptoujs, 
such as greasy skin, oversweat- 
ing, otc, Bahinoss often follovvs 
a Hov’cro illness such as enteric 
fever, Tt is a common result 
of orysiijolas aid of syphilis. 
Alopecia areata is a form of pr<i- 
maturo baldness due to tho tail- 
ing out of tho hair from tho 
follicles in an apparently healthy 
skin, resulting in patches of bald- 
ness surrounded by healthy liair ; 
tho nmrgins of tho patch bhow 
hairs in actual process of atropliy, 
duo to a specific micro-4)rganiHm. 
Treatment, tho scalp fre- 

quently with a soap lotion; then, 
when tile hair becomes luittle and 
tho skill dry, an oil, to which sul- 

hur, resorcin, or a salt of mercury 

as heon added, sliouhl ho rubbed 
into the skin. Kiiigworni, which 
is highly contagious, is often 
mistaken for some otiier cause 
of baldness. Bald spots in tho 
young should thorofore he shown 
early to a medical man. The 
light treatment is now being 
tried for alopecia, with encour- 
aging results. See works cited 
under Skin, Diskames of. 

Baldric, a belt worn from citlier 
shoulder, and crossing the body 
diagonally ; used as an ornament, 
or to sustain a sword, 4lagger, or 
horn. 

Baldung, ITans (1476 1545), 
called also Grun or Grikn, Ger- 
man painter and engraver. His 
best works are engravings on cop- 
per,- marked by exaggeration and 
fantastic ornament. Of his paint- 
^gs, in winch the influoiico of 
purer is discernlblo, tho chief are 
his Coronation of the Fiwn, 7^e 
Cmcifixion, etc. (1513-16), which 
form tho altar-piece of Freiburg 
Cathedral ; the Adoration of tM 


Mafji (1507), nowin Berlin ; Dance 
of Death (1517), in Basel ; a Ma- 
donna (153U), in Vienna; Youth 
and Old Age^ in Liverpool, lie- 
productions of his drtawings and 
paintings wore issued by Terey in 
1804-5 and 1897. 

Baldwin, the name of nine 
counts of Flanders, of wliom tho 
must important are: Baldwin i. 
(d. 879), surnatned Dran de fer 
(‘Iron Arm’), who founded the 
countship; Baldwin V. (d. 1067), 
Lf. Dehonnaire^ who was regent 
of Franco during the minority of 
Philip (luOO 7), and assisted Wil- 
liam of Normandy in his eonqiiest 
of England; and tho Baldwin 
IX. mentioned below as first Latin 
emperor of Constantinople. 

Baldwin I. (1058 1118), first 
Latin king of Jerusalem. Having 
taken part in the first crusado 
with his cltlest brother, Godfrey 
of Boulogne, he succoeded, on tho 
death of tho latter in 1100, to tho 
government of Jerusalem. He 
was succeeded hv his cousin, 
Baldwin n., who reigned from 
1118-31. Baldwin nr., who 
reigned from 1143 62, was tho 
pattern of all knightly graces. 
After lus<leath the Latin kingtlom 
grew weak befon? the attacks of 
tSaladiii. Baldwin iv., the Leper, 
son of Amalrie, who^ reigned 
from 1173-83, resigned in favour 
of his nephew, IJai.dwin v., a 
child six years ohl, who was poi- 
Hoiusl by his mother in 1187 to 
make wav for her second huHl)and. 

Baldwin 1. (1171 FJOf)), first 
Latin emperor of (.Vinstantinople, 
t4H)k part, as ninth count of Fla n- 
ders, ill tho fourth crusade, and 
in 1‘2U2 assisted Alexius to re- 
cover Constantinople from tho 
usurper Alexius Angel us. Dis- 
appointed of tho promised re- 
wards, tho Latins sacked the city 
and proclaimed Baldwin emperor 
(1201). He was taken prisoner 
by John, king of Bulgaria, while 
besieging A<lrianople (1205), and 
die<l ill captivity. His nephew, 
Baldwin ii. (1217-73), was pro- 
claimed emperor of (kmstanti- 
iiople in 1228, .Jean de Brieime be- 
ing regent during bis minority. He 
was driven from Constantinople 
in 1261 by Michael Pahcologiis. 

Baldwin, Evelyn Bitiur.a 
(1862), American Arctic explorer; 
accompanied, as meteorologist, 
tho Peary N, Greenland expedi- 
tion (1893 4), tho Wellman expe- 
dition to Franz Josef Land (1898- 
99), and was the organizer and 
loader of the Baldwin - Ziegler 
Polar expedition (1901), which, 
through internal dissensions, ac- 
complished nothing, and returned 
to Norway in 1902. He is author 
of Search for the N, Pole (1903), 
and Auroral Olmrvations^ Franz 
JoiefLand(\m% 

Baldwin, James Mark (1861), 
American psychologist, horn in 
Columbia, S,C, ; studied lb Leip- 


zig, Berlin, and Tubingen; was 
professor of philosophy at Lake 
Forest University, Illinois, from 
1887-9, and at Toronto Univer- 
sity from 1889' 93, when he was 
appointed to the professorship of 
psychology at Piiucoton. His 
chief works ait3 Herman Psg- 
cholotfy of To-day (1886), J/enfu-i 
Devehpinent m the Child and 
the Race (1895), and Social and 
Ethical Interpretations in Mental 
Development (l898), 

Baldwin, Kohert (1804-58), 
Canadian statesman, born in 'I'o- 
ronto. Ho bccairie a lawyer (1825), 
a memhor of tho Upper (Canada 
Assembly (1829), solicitor-general 
(1840), and promior and attornoy- 
general of Upper Canada (1842 3 
and 1848-51). Ho is regarded us 
tho founder of tho Beform party. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
North Britlgo street, Pliiladel- 
pliia, U.S.A., one of the leading 
railway cnginc-slioiis of the world, 
with an annual capacity of l,5ll0 
locomotives. Tlie works wore 
foumle«l by Matthias Baldwin, 
who built liis first locomotive in 
lOdhuleliihia in 1833. 

Bdle, or Basel (tlio common 
English form Basle, is wrong), 
(i.) (Canton, N.W. Switzerland, 
originally coiiHistiiig of the city of 
Bale; entered into full nnuriiier- 
sldp of tlio Confederation in 1501, 
and was divi^led (1833) into two 
pjirtions— Urban B:\le and Kural 
llfile. Area, 177 sq. m. Pop. 
(1900) 180,724, mainly Gorman- 
speaking and Protestant. Kural 
BAlo is chiefiy agricultural, hut 
has 56 Hij. III. of forests and 1,140 
acres of vineyards. Tho N. fron- 
tier of tho canton is formed by 
tho llhino, ( 2 ,) Capital of above, 
second in ])opulation and prob- 
ably the richest of Swiss towuis; 
consists of (treat B.^lo on s. hk. 
ami Little P*alo on N. hk. of the 
Khine. The former contains a 
14th-ceiitury minster, a 15th-con- 
tiiry town hall, and a university 
(founded 1460, and with about 
500 students) ; the latter ha.s a 
silk-ribbon industry. Motnl ami 
chemical industries ; extensive 
works for obtaining electric power 
from the Rhine, and an important 
railway centre. Here Erasmus 
Iive<i and died (1536). Anciently 
called Rohur, the town took tho 
name of Basilia in 374 A. D. Here 
wore aig.ied in 1795 two troatio.s 
of peaoe " (1) On April 5, wherohy 
Prussia ceded to France all her 
territories on the 1. bk. of the 
Rhine; (2) on July 22, whereby 
France restored the status quo of 
Spain, and received part of Santo 
Domingo. ‘The BAle Confession 
of Faith of the Swiss Reformed 
Church was promulgated here in 
1534. Tho earthquake of 1356 
destroyed most of the city. Tho 
reat church council of B&le (see 
clow) sat in the choir of the 
minster. Fop. (IpOQ) 109,161, 
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B&le, Council op (1431-43). 
was tjie last of the three refurmitig 
church councilH held in the loth 
century; hut its docisiiJUH are 
not accepted by the canonists at 
Home. It was summoned by Pope 
Martin V., but niet under his suc- 
cessor, I)\igeninH iv. The cliief 
object was to lind some ooininon 
ground for reconciliation with the 
Hussites. I)y promoting internal 
reforms in the church. Its re- 
forming zeal was obnoxious to the 
Pope, who ordered it to dissolve. 
Kvontually it came into such 
bitter opposition to tho Pope 
that it voted his suspension from 
the functions of his offi<3o in 1438, 
declared him a heretic in 1431). 
and later in tho same year tdcctcd 
a rival pope, Felix v. Us last 
session was hold in 1443, hy wiiich 
time its power and intlucncc had 
dwindled away ; and in 1449, aUer 
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lishod by the Parker Society in 
1849, and his A'tn»/ Mm hy the 
Camden Society in 1838. See 
Cooper and Thomiison’s yithr/nt; 
(Jiwtabrigicnm (1858 01). 

Balearic Isles (^Slingcrs’ Is- 
lands’), a prov. of Spain, consist- 
ing of Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, 
l^rmcntcra, and some smaJh'r 
islets, in Meditturanean. 1115 in. 
K. from tho coast of Catahmia- 
Valcncia. Originally dependen- 
cies of the PhuL'nicians and Car- 
thaginians, they were conquered 
hy the Homans in 123 n.r., hy the 
Moors in 798 A.IX, and hy Jayme 
of Aragon (1229-32). From 1232 
to 1344 they constituted the king- 
dom of Mallorca. Minorca was in 
British possession from 1713 to 
178.3. The inhaldtants of tiiese 
islands rendered valuable service 
as slingersin the ancient (’arilia- 
ginian and Human armies, and 



tho death of Kugcniiis and the 
resignation of Felix, tho scidsm 
was ended hy the general accept- 
ance of Pope Nicholas V., who 
confirmed tho acts of the coun- 
cil. See Convilbim Basilienae (od. 
Haller, 1890-1900). 

Bale, John (1495-156.3), bishop 
of Ossory, was born at Cove, 
near Dunwich, in Suffolk, and 
held the living of Thornden, in 
Sufi’olk. Before 1531 he had 
adopted extreme Protestant opin- 
ions and taken a wife. From 
1540 till after the death of Henry 
VIH. Bale lived in exile in Cer- 
many. Under Edward vi. he was 
made rector of Bishopstoke, and in 
1.5.52 bishop of Ossory. On the ac- 
cession of Mary he fled to Basel, 
where ho lived till 1.5,59. He 
wrote the first literary history of 
ISngland, Beriptonm lUnstrium 
Afajoris liritanjim Caialogm 
(1648-59), and in Finglish a number 
of interludes and morality plays, 
tho most important being the his- 
torical play of King Mm, Select 
Works of Bishop Bale were pub- 


fhey get their imine (Sp. lUth- 
o?7vdfroin the Greek hnllein, ‘to 
th row.’ 'J'hc climate is very ti ne ; 
soil for most mart sterile ; mines 
rich, but little worked. There 
are busy manufactures similar to 
tho.H 0 of (■ataloiiia, and the ex- 
port trade is active. There is con- 
stant comnmnication hy steamer 
with Barcelona and Valencia. 
(’a]>. Pilrna. Area, 1,930 sq. m. 
Pop. (19110) 311,019. Sec Die /hi- 
Icuren in Wort vnd Hild (7 vols. 
1809-90), a magnificently illus- 
trated work hy the Archduke 
Ludwig S;»lvator of Tusony; 
Bidwell’s The Jfalenrio Idondit 
(1870) ; Vouillier’s Les lies On- 
hlUes (1893). 

Baleen. See Whalebonk. 

Balestier, Chauler Wc>i.(’ott 
(1801 91), American novtdist an<l 
journalist, born at RoehoNter, 
N.y.; died at Dresden, German v. 
He wrote a number of novels c.f/. 
Benefits Forgot (1894)-- and colla- 
borated with Rudyanl Kipling, his 
brother-in-law, in The Naulahka 
(1892), publiahed posthumously- 


Balfe, Michael VV’’ii.i.iam (1808- 
70), Irish operatic composer, was 
born at Dublin. As a baritone 
vocalist, be was engaged (1820) by 
Rossini for the Italian opera at 
I’aris. In 1835 he Hettlc<l in Lon- 
don, ami began to produce a long 
series (J Knglisli operas, including 
The Maid of Artois (1830), The 
Bohemian f»//7(lH43), The Davgh- 
ter of St. Mark (1844), The Bose, 
of Cast i/e (18.57), Satanctla (18.58), 
and Jl Taiismano (1874). Balfe, 
who has been styled ‘the Eng- 
lish Rossini,’ ha<l a rich vein of 
melody which distinguishes all 
his com positions. A number of 
his songs, such as Come into the 
Harden, Maud, ami Killarnej/^ 
are still very i»opular. See Lives 
hy Kenney (1875) and Barrett 
( 1882 ). 

Balfour, A kth u r Jam ks ( 1 848), 
son of the late Mr. .luines Mait- 
land Balfour of Whittiughame. 
Haddingtonshire, Scotlaml, and 
Ladv Blanche (7eeil, sister to the 
late Marquis of Salisbury, was 
educated at Eton and at 'I’rinity 
College, Cainbriilge, of which be 
was nm<le an hon. fedlow in 1902. 
He entered the House of (Nmi- 
nions, as member for Hertford, at 
the gcnenil election of 1874, and 
continued to represent that con- 
stitueiicy until 1885. In 1878 he 
acted as I..ord Salishury’s ]jrivjite 
secretary at the Berlin ('ongress. 
On July 12, 1902, on the retire- 
mentof his uncle. Lord Salisbury, 
be became prime minister ami 
liord Privy Seal, with the office 
of 1^3 rst Lord of the ’rreasury. 
Mr. Balfoiir was introduced to offi- 
cial life only so recently as 1885. 
Although ho had at that date been 
a member of the House for eleven 
years, he had not hitherto actively 
interested Jjimsclf in its affairs. 
He hud an association, mure or 
loss oeensional, with the historic 
‘Fourth J’arty,’ hut up to witliin 
twelve months of his first oflicial 
a})j)ointiiient ho was regarded ‘ at 
host as a parliamentary jhhtenr, 
a trifler with debate.’ At the gen- 
eral election of 1885, which jdaced 
the Conscu vativo party in ])ower, 
Mr. Balfour was returned as mem- 
ber for E. Manclnjster (ami again 
in 1880, 1892, 1895, and 1900). 'I’lio 
Manpiis of Salisbury then formed 
his first adininisti ation, and made 
his nephew President of the Local 
Government Board. Fourteen 
months later, when T.ord Salis- 
bury was again suceessful at tho 
polls (1880 92), Mr. Balfour be- 
came Seen'tary for Scotland. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, but he re- 
tired, through ill-health, in March 
1887, and Mr. Balfour was ap- 
pointed to the. office, and retained 
Ids seat in the cabinet. The period 
was one of great political excite- 
ment, disaffection, and unrest in 
Ireland. Mr. Balfour applied 
himself to the task of ‘restoring 
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the reign of law and order,’ as he 
expressed it, with extraordinary 
vigour and resolution. His ad* 
ministration of the Crimes Act 
(passed in 18fi7) was of the most 
drastic, thorough-going character. 
Members of Parliament were put 
into prison (at the beginning of 
the session of 1888 nine Irish 
representatives were in jail), the 
Land League was 'proclaimed,’ 
the ‘Plan of Campaigiu’ was de- 
clared an illegal conspiracy, meet- 
ings were suppressed and dis- 
persed, and acts of disorder or 
lawlessness were repressed with 
an iron hand. All this provoked 
the bitter hostility and resentment 
of Mr. Parnell ^nd his followers 
—who conceived for the chief sec- 
retary the sobriauet of ‘Bloody 
Balfour’— and led to some of the 
stormiest and moat exciting scenes 
the House of Commons has ever 
witnessed. But at least two re- 
medial measures were passed into 
law by Mr. Balfour which have 
been of the greatest benefit to tlie 
country. These were the Light 
Railways Act (1889), and the Act 
creating the Congested Districts 
Board (1890); while hia organi- 
zation and administration of the 
Zetland Relief Fund (1891) ex- 
torted grateful recognition even 
from his bitterest political oppo- 
nents. The other chief incidents 
of his secretaryship were the 
Parnell Commission (1888), the 
downfall of Mr. i’arncll after tne 
disclosures in the O’lShea ilivorce 
case (1890), and, as a direct con- 
sequence, the diHruption of the 
Irish party. Mr. W, H, Smith, 
who had been First Lord of the 
Treasury and leader of the House 
of Commons since the meeting 
of Parliament on Jan. 27, 1887, 
died on Oct. 6, 1891, and Mr. 
Balfour was promoted to this 
rcBxmnsible fiosition, which ho 
filled until the dissolution in 
1892. In Lord Salisbury’s third 

administration (1895-1900) in 

the interval the alliance with the 
Liberal Unionists had been ef- 
fected— Mr. Balfour resumed the 
leadership of the House of Com- 
mons as First Lord of the Treas* 
ury ; and he was continued in this 
office when, in Oct. 1900, the gen- 
eral election, fought on the ques- 
tion of the S. African war, again 
gave the Unionist party an over- 
whelming majority. Mr. Balfour, 
who formed his first government 
in August 1902, was the principal 
minister in charge of the English 
Education Bill of that session, by 
which school boards were abot- 
isbed, and both elementary and 
secondary education were placed 
under the control of the local 
authorities; and of the London 
Education Bill of 1903, which 
transferred the work of the school 
board to the county council. In 
1903» when Mr. Chamberlain re- 
signed and raised the fiscal ques- 
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tion, Mr. Balfour expressed agree- 
ment with his proposals, but held 
that the country was not riiie 
for the taxation of food. Sub- 
sequently he committed the gov- 
ernment to a poliev of retalia- 
tion, and rojiuiiiated the title of 
protectionist. (See Tariff Re- 
form.) In 19(»4 he spoke fre- 
quently and strongly on the 
Licensing Bill, the most impor- 
tant measure of the session. 
During the same year ho presided 
at the British Association meet- 
ing at Cambridge, and delivered 
an address, ‘ Rcficctions sug- 
gested by the New Theory of 
Matter.’ Ho is the author of 
A Defence of Philosophic Doubt 
(18791, Essays and Addresses 
(1893), and The Foundations of 
Belief: beiiuj Notes introductory 
to the Study of Theology (1895), 
and Economic Notes on Insular 
Free Trade (1903). Mr. Balfour 
is Hii onthuHiastio golf player. 

Balfour, Edward Green (181.3- 
89), surgeon -general in the British 
army, born at Montrose. His 
great achievement is 7'he En- 
cyvlopadiaof India (18.57), in five 
volumes. 

Balfour, Francis Maitland 
(1851 82), Scottish embryologist, 
brother of the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, Was appointed lecturer 
on animal in<»rphology at (‘am- 
bridge (1870). In 1882 a special 
professorship was instituted for 
him, but an Alpine accident cut 
short his promising career. His 
fame rests on his work. Compara- 
tive Embryology (1880-1), though 
he also wrote On the Development 
of Elasumbranch Fishes (1878), 
and, with Michael Foster, Ele- 
ments of Embryology (2iid ed. 1883), 

Balfour, Gerald M^’illiam 
(1853), President Local (govern- 
ment Board( 1 90.5), younger brother 
of the Right Hoii. A. J. Balfour, 
entered Parliament at the general 
election of 1885, for the central 
division of Leeds (re-elected 1886, 
1892, 1895, 1900). In the third 
Salisbury administration (1895- 
1900) he was made Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, without a seat in 
the cabinet. His policy aroused 
peat resentment among the Irish 
landlord party. His Land Bill 
(1895) had a stormy passage, and 
local government was extended to 
Ireland in 1898, when a largo grant 
was made to the landlords under 
the Tithe Rent Charge Bill (1900). 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s establish- 
ment of a department of agricul- 
ture and technical instruction mot 
with the approval of all parties 
in Ireland (1899). In 1900, on 
the formation of Lord Salisbury’s 
fourth government, he was trans- 
ferred to the English Board of 
Trade, with a seat in the cabinet. 
The principal legislative results 
of his occupancy of this post were 
a reform of the Patents Acts 
(1902); the Port of London Bill 
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(1903), by which the London docks 
were transferred from private 
ownership to a public trust i and 
the Sugar Convention Bill (1903), 
to give effect to a convention en- 
tered into at Brussels for the aboli- 
tion of foreign sugar bounties. 

Balfour, Isaac Baylsy (1853), 
professor of botanv at Edinburgh 
University since 1888, son of John 
Hutton Balfour, who held the 
same chair (1845-79), was educated 
at Edinburgh ; elected to the chair 
of botany at Glasgow (1879), where 
he remained until appointed She- 
rardian professor of botany at Ox- 
ford in 1884. He has published 
monographs on the flora of Rod- 
riguez (1 879) and of Socotra (1888), 
and edits (since 1887) the Annals 
of Botany, 

Balfour, Sir James (d. c. 1583), 
of Pittendreioh, Scottish lawyer 
and statesman, son of Sir Michael 
lialfour of Mountquhanie, Fife- 
shire. For his share in the plot 
ai^ainst Beaton ho was sent (1547) 
with John Knox to the French 

f galleys. On his return (1549) he 
iccameone of the most shameless 
political intriguers of his time, 
frequently betraying both (iueeu 
Mary’s party and that of her op- 
ponents. He succeeded in secur- 
ing the execution of Morton for 
the murder of Darnley, in which 
ho himself was almost as deeply 
involved as Both well. In 1561 ho 
was appointed lord president of 
the Court of Session. He had a 
partial connection with Balfour’s 
Praclicks^ or A System of the most 
ancient Law of Seotland. 

Balfour, Sir James (1600-57), 
Scottish Lyon King of Arms, anti- 
quarian and historian, was the 
eldest son of Sir Michael Balfour 
of Denmiln, Fifcshlre. His An- 
nals of Scotland — mainly valuable 
for their genealogical details and 
their account ol contemporary 
events -wero published in 1837. 
See Memoir by James Haig 
(1825). 

Balfour, John (d. 1688), third 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, is some- 
times confused with John Balfour 
of Kinlooh, the Covenanter, the 
principal actor in the assassina- 
tion of Archbishop Sharp in 1679 
--the latter having been wrongly 
designed ‘John Balfour of Bur- 
ley’ by Scott in Old Mortality, 
He succeeded his father in the 
title in 1663. See Anderson’s 
Scottish Nation, 

Balfour, John Hutton (1808- 
84), Scottish botanist, was born 
at Edinburgh ; graduated M.D. in 
1832. He founded the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh in 1836, and 
in 1840 began to deliver lectures 
on botany in that city. In 1841 
he succeeded Hooker as professor 
of botany at Glasgow, and in 1845 
succeeded Graham in Edinburgh, 
becoming also regius keeper of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens and 
queen’s botanist for Scotland. 



The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
ineto eg 
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Balfour of Burleigh 

Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
(1849). Alexander Hugh Bruce, 
in whom the attain tod title of 
Baron Balfour of Burleijrh (cro' 
ated 1007) waH restored l)y Act 
of Parliament in 1850, is a rep- 
roHcntativo peer for Scotland, 
elected in 1875. In tho ManpiiH 
of Salishury’H Hccond administra- 
tion lie succeeded (1880 02) the 
Karl of Onslow as parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of Trade. 
In tho Unionist Kovornrnent of 
1805-1000 Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh hecame Secretary for Scot- 
land, with a seat in the cahinot, 
and was continued in fjiat olfice 
when the Marcpiis of Salisiniry 
was again returned to power in 
October 10<K), and on the forma- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Balfour's first 
administration in duly 1002, hut 
resigned his position in Septem- 
ber 1003, in consequonco of dilfer- 
ences existing in tho cabinet on 
the question of fiscal reform. Tho 
principal legislative fruits of his 
secretaryship have been tho codi 
fication and ainendimuit of the 
Public Health Acts of Scotland 
(1807), tho establishment of tho 
Congested District-s Board for 
Scotland (1808), ami an important 
reform of the. procedure, relating 
to tho ju'oinotion of Scottish pri- 
vate lulls (1800). The adminis- 
trative results include a reorgani- 
zation of the system of imp(*rial 
grants for education, the transfer 
of science and art grants from 
South Kensington to the Scotch 
Kducatioii UciKirtiueiit, and the 
systematizing of tho in.s|)ecti()n 
of higher education in Scotland. 
Lord llalfoiir has heen associated, 
eitlier as chairman or incinbL*r, 
with many of the most inii)ortant 
royal commissions of the 

Metropolitan Water Suiqily ( Com- 
mission in 1803 1) which have sat 
since 1874, and has acted as arbi- 
ter in such coitsiderahle disputes 
as those between the London and 
North-western By. do. and the 
Manchester Ship Canal (Jo., the 
Great (Vmtral By. ami tho 
Kyro Kstate, and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital and (Oirist’s Hos- 
pital. 

Balfrush, Balafrdsti, or Bak- 
KHUSH (Pers. B(trfurnsh), tn., Per- 
sia, prov. Mazanderan, separated 
from Hie cap., Teheran (05 in. h.w.), 
by the Klburz Mts, It is an im- 
portant commercial (provincial) 
centre, with a considerable trade 
in silks and cotton. Pop. 50,000 
to 50,000. 

Ball, or Little Java, island 
(Lesser Siinda group) of Dutch E. 
Indies, immediately E. of Java. 
Its centre consists of volcanic 
mountains 7,500 to 10,500 ft. ((lu- 
nong Agung). Its climate, vege- 
tation, and native population re- 
semble those of E. Java. Dutch 
rule was established in 1849. 
Tho Silioga expedition (1890) as- 
certained that a submarine thresh- 


old, only 1 ,020ft. from tho surface, 
connects Bali with Lombok^ thus 
disposing of the well-known AVal- 
lace’slinc.* Area, 4,<Ki3 sq.m. Pop. 
(1899) 1,044,757. See Scot. Umj. 
M(i(j.^ 19(K), pp. 44 45. 

Bali, or Bally, in. on the Hugl!, 
4 in. N. of Howrah, Bengal, India. 
Pop. (1901) lH,tU>2. 

Ballhrl, tn., Jabalpur dist., 
Central Provinces, India; once a 
flourishing city, 24 m. in circum- 
ference, and filled with temples 
to which nilgrims flocked from 
all parts of India. 

Bulikesri, Balak-hissar, or 
Balik-siikiik, til., 75 m. s.w. of 
Brusa, Asia Minor, on a fertile 
plain ; has a large fair on August 
15. Pop. ir),(MMJ to 20,000. 

Balin and Balan, two brothers, 
knights, wlio came to Arthur’s 
court. Balan went away on an 
adventure; hut Balin, remaining 
hchiml, overheard a love passage 
between Lancelot and the (pietMi, 
and rode aw.av, mad with the <lis- 
covery. The two brotluMs met 
abroad, and, not recognizing one 
anotlior, fought, ami slew each 
other. See Tennyson’s Idj/lls of 
the Kimt (1859), Swinhuriie’s The 
/S7o/7/o/7jfu5‘/i(1895), and Malory’s 
Morlc (V Arthur (Globe e<l. 1858). 

Ballnag^, in., prov. liulacan, 
Taizon, Philippine Is. Pop. (1898) 
1 1 , 122 . 

Hallo I, The Family ok, a 
wealthy family owning in Nor- 
mandy the lands of Bailleul, Ny- 
velle, Hareourt, and other f‘u‘fs, 
prior to the Norman conqui'st. 
CriJHi DK Baliol, who crossed 
with William i., receiveil from 
AVilliam Bufn * largo estates in 
Durham and Northumberland, 
and ids 8Ucees.sors took an active 
part in Border warfare. One 
Beunahi) I)E Baliol (fl. 1135 57) 
did hoimige with David i. of Scot- 
land to the Empress Matibio, 
daughter of Henry l. (1135), Init 
'oined King Steplien’s party 
1 138). He was taken prisoner at 
Lincoln (1141). -John de Baliol 
(d, 1259) was regent of Scotland 
during Alexander in.’s minor- 
ity, and founded Balliol (’ollege 
(1253). He married Devorguila, 
one of the daughters of Alan of 
Galloway, constable of Scotland, 
by Margaret, eldest daughter of 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
brother of AVillitiui the Lion. 
John de Baliol (1249*1315), king 
of Scotland, was thinl son of 
John de Baliol. On the deftth 
(1290) of Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway, grandchild of Alexander 
111., he claimed the throne of 
Scotland in right of his maternal 
grandmother, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of David, brother of AVil- 
liam the Lion. Edward i. of Eng • 
land, a self-nominated arbiter, 
adjudged the throne to Baliol, 
and he was crowned at Scone 
(1292). The allegiance that he 
swore to Edward as overlord soon 


became intolerable, and after a 
revolt ho was compelled to abdi- 
cate, and was imprisoned (1290); 
liberated (12iH)) ; tiled at Castle 
(halliard, Normandy (1315).--His 
son, Edward de Baliol (d. 1353), 
king of Scotland, invaded Scot- 
land at the head of the barons 
tlisplaced by Bruco, and, landing 
.at Kinghorn, Fife, defeated and 
slew the regent Mar at Duppliii 
Moor (1332), and was crowned at 
Seono ; diil homage to Edward 
IIL, to whom ho subsequently 
suiTeiidered ancient Lothian ; 
compelled to take refuge in Eng- 
liiml from Scottish patriots un- 
der Sir Andrew Murray and Eirl 
of Moray (13.34) ; restoretl by E.l- 
w.u’d m.’s aid (1335) ; surrenderetl 
the kingdom of Scotland to Eil- 
w.ard III. (lIlAb) in return for a 
jiciisioii of £2,000 ; and died at 
Doncaster (1357), the last of his 
Dice. 

Batistes, File-klsh, or Tkig- 
GKU-FmiT, a genus of bony fish, 
including tropical or siih-tropical 
forms, w’hich liave the dorsal fin 
supported by three spines, q'be 
first spino is very strong, is rougii- 
ened like a file, and is locked to 
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tlie .second so tint the two can 
only be raised siinultaneou.sly. 
Tlie body is covered with sm.atl, 
rough scutes, and eight strong 
teeth aro present in both jaws. 
The diet consists of hard-shelled 
molluscs and corals. 

Balize, See Belize, 

Balkan Peninsula, or Illyr- 
ian Peninsula, the most easterly 
of tho three great Mediterranean 
peninsulas of S. Europe, stretch- 
ing southwards from tho Danube 
and its tri hutary the Save as a 
broad quadrilateral, having the 
Black Sea on the E., the Sea of 
Marmora and the vEgean Sea on 
the s.E. .and s. respectively, and 
the Adriatic on tho w. The Bos- 
porus connects the Sea of Mar- 
mora with the Black Sea, and the 
Dardanelles continues the water- 
way to the Aegean Sea. Tho pen- 
insula of tho Ohalcidice is moun- 
tainous and deeply indented. 
’Phe coasts of the secondary pen- 
insula formed by the Greek ex- 
tension are lofty and mountain- 
ous, and deeply cleft by long 
indentations, forming good har- 
bours. Tho Adriatic coast is flat 
to the mouth of the Drin ; thence 
N. to Fiumo it is mountainous, 
and scalloped' into a complicated 
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BorieHof peniiisnlas^with a parallel 
fringe of ialan d s, duo to th e »lrowii- 
ing’ of a folded inoimtaiu region. 

The term Balkan MoiintaiuH 
(anc. Hwmus; cf, ('ape Emiue)is 
loonely applied to the whole moun- 
tain region of the N., hut specific- 
ally to the range (Turkish, Kkoja 
or Koja) which sweeps round from 
the Iron Gates of the Danube, 
where it is continuous with the 
Garpathians, first s., then K. to 
Cape Emino, on tlio Black Sea, 
shutting in the lower plain of the 
Danube on the s. The section 
which occupies E. Sorvia consists 
of limestone ridges rising to G.rilKj 
ft., alternating with ranges of crys- 
talline schist yielding iron, lead, 
and copper ore. The Ocntral Bal- 
kans form a long and nearly uni- 
form ridge running K., with dome- 
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round the E. extremity of the gi- 
antic wall of the Rhodope Mts., 
uttressed by the peaks of Muss- 
Alla ft.) and Kila Dagh 

(8,790 ft.), between which rises 
the great syenite mass of Vitosa 
(Vitosha), 7,515 ft. 

Imnortant factors in the po- 
litical, social, and economic de- 
velopment of the peninsula are 
the passes, many of which are 
mere tracks for baggage animals. 
The great historic highway (‘Diag- 
onal Furrow’) from Belgrade, on 
the Danube, to (Jonstantinople, 
follows the valley of tlie Ser- 
vian riv<ir Morava to the basin of 
Sofia, and then proceeds along 
the valley of the Maritsa. At one 
point near the basin of Sofia the 
mountains approximate so closely 
that the Homans were able to bar- 
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occupied by the broad folds of the 
Dinaric Alps, the main chain of 
which (n.w, to K.E. ) separates Dal- 
matia from Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina. The chains show the pecul- 
iar features of the karst region, 
the loftiest peak l)oing Mt. Dinara 
((>,010 ft.), a dazzling mass of 
hippurite limestone. 

The proximity of the mountains 
to the w. coast rnakt^s the rivers 
short, rapid, un<l useless for 
transport. Gn cither side of the 
Glialcidieo peninsula are the Var- 
dar and the Htruina, which flow to 
tlio ^Egean Sea, ami have b\ailt. up 
deltas, but arc of little use for 
navigation, the Maritsa being the 
only navigable stream. The only 
river entering the Black Sea is 
the Danube. 

The centre and the K. coast as 



like summits, reaching in Yinn- 
rukchal 7,790 ft., and clad on tlie 
flanks with forests of oak, beech, 
and fir. Bordering this central 
ridge on the N., and continuing 
the mountain region ]<:. after the 
main ridge has disappeared, are 
the E. Balkans, with gradual 
slopes to the N., but steep de- 
clivities to the R., sinking to a 
series of intormont basins, the 
most important being that of 
Sofia, from which the Isker K, 
flows N. to the Danube, breaking 
through the Balkans in a narrow 
gorge. South of these basins are 
several mountain masses, such 
as the Anti-Balkans, which over- 
look the valley of the Maritsa, 
the most cnnsiderable stream of 
Turkey proper. Ou its way to 
the jEgean Sea this river circles 


ricadc it with a thick wall (Trajan’s 
Gate). The modern railway which 
follows this route avoids the gorge 
by ascemling a side valley. Oom- 
munication with the ui>i)er valley 
of the Nisava (Nishava), the prin- 
cipal triinitary of the Morava, is 
facilitated by the l^ass of Drago- 
man (2,8S()ft.); thoBaHSof Vladaja 
(2,980 ft. ) gives access to the val 1 ey 
of tile Struma, the Bass of Giive- 
shevo to the valley of the Var- 
dar, tlie Pass of Giiici (Gintsi) 
to the Danube at Bom Palunka, 
the Baba Konak Pass to Plevna. 
The Shipka Pass, strategically 
important, crosses the Balkans, 
and connects Kazanlik with Tir- 
novB. The two highest passes over 
this range are the Kabanica (6,285 
ft.) and the Rosalita (6,160 ft.). ^ 
The west of the peninsula is 


far K. as the Bosporus liave a 
climate intermediate between 
that of Central Europe and the 
R. of (lermany- the winter tem- 
poraturo often sinking below zero 
F.; the summer toiiiperaturo re- 
Horniiling that of the s. of France. 
Juno is the wctt(‘st month, but 
rain is fairly general through- 
out the year. The yEgean coast 
has a Mediterranean climate ; 
and the Adriatic coast, with its 
heavy rainfall, has a danuary tem- 
perature 7' F. higher than that of 
the K. coast. The higher inland 
parts have a semi -continental 
climate, with a considerable range 
between the summer and winter 
mean. In Bosnia snowfalls and 
frosts sometimes occur as late as 
the middle of May at 1,500 ft. 
Typical Mediterranean vegetation 
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is luxuriant alonff the whole W. 
coast, poorly developed in the 8., 
and wanting in the interior, where 
the flora of Central Europe is pre- 
dominant. The wolf and the bear 
are found in the mountains ; the 
jackal, the buffalo, and the Orien- 
tal fat-tailed shee^ in the 8. plains. 

The Balkan Peninsula (omitting 
Greece) is occupied by five states 
(since 1878): (1) Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, politically attached 
to Austria; (2) Montenegro, a small 
but independent principality ^ (3) 
Kingdom of Servia; (4) Princi- 
pality of Bulgaria ; (5) Turkey. 
Bee Fischer’s Die drei sildeuro- 
pdiBchen Halbinselii, in Kirchhoff’s 
Unser Wiasen von der AVdc (1893) ; 
E. do Laveleye’s La Pininsule de» 
Balkans, 2 vols. (Eng. trans, 1887); 
Reclus’s Ghgraphie Universelh, 
vol. i. (187(5) ; Tuma’s Die Usiliche 
Balkanhalhiniel[\9BS ) ; and Lux’s 
Die Balkanhalhimel (1887). 

Baikh, or Bactria. (i.) Prov- 
ince of Afghan Turkestan, Cen- 
tral Asia, subject to the Ameer 
of Afghanistan; extends 250 m. 
£. to w. between 03' and 09’ 
E., and for 120 m. N. to s. be- 
tween 37“ and 35“ N. Its cli- 
mate is unhealthy. The Bactrian 
camel gets its name from this 
province. ( 2 *) Capital of prov., 
oft the Bajkh R. ; once ‘ the 
mother of cities’ and a centre 
of trade between India, Persia, 
China, and Central Asia, now 
in ruins. It is a place of great 
antiquity, famous as the cradle 
of Zoroastrianism ; indeed, Zoro- 
aster is said to have been born 
and to have died at Baikh (aiic. 
Bacira). Between the 7th and 
12th centuries it was a centre of 
Buddhism, and seems (from Sven 
Hediti’s and Stein’s discoveries) 
to have extended its influence as 
fur as the now sand-buried cities 
of E. Turkestan. It was sacked 
by Jeiighiz Khan in 1220. The 
capital was removed to Mazar-i- 
Bherif, 10 m. K„ in 1877. Pop. 
about 15,000, mostly Uzbegs. 

Balkhan Mountains, Great 
and Little, a calcareous chain 
on tho E. side of the Caspian, s. 
of Aji Daria Bay, between 39“ and 
40'’ N. lat. The highest point to- 
wards the B. extremity of the 
range is about 3,300 ft. 

Balkhash, a slightly salt lake 
lying above sca-lovel between 45® 
and 47“ N. lat. and 73® 30' and 
7^ 20' E. long., in Russian Cen- 
tral Asia. Its circumference is 
1,060 m. ; length, 340 m. ; extreme 
breadth, 53 m. (in the northern 

art never more than 15 m.). Its 

epth never exceeds 66 ft., and 
consequently, though its area is 
thiidy-two times that of the Lake 
of Geneva, its volume is only twice 
as great. Its area has greatly de- 
creased in recent times, but its 
elevation (900 ft.) is too great for 
it to have formed one water with 
thp Aral. 
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Balkis, the name given in the 
Koran to the Queen of Sheba. 

Ball. Games of. Tliat these 
are of high antiquity is shown by 
their mention as part of the daily 
life of the Greeks and Romans in 
classioal times. The balls used 
in Greece were usually of leather, 
and hollow. The Romans used, 
among other kinds, bails stuffed 
with hair {pila). Forms of foot- 
ball and polo appear to have 
been known in quite early times. 
Lawn tennis is the lineal descend- 
ant of the jeu de paume, which 
was so popular an amusement at 
tho French court. The Ameriotin 
game of lacrosse originated among 
tho American Indians ; and foot- 
ball is so widespread that its origin 
is impossible to trace. See special 
articles on the various ball games. 

Ball, John (d. 1381). a priest 
who fomented the insurrection of 
Wat Tyler, was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered at St. Albans. See 
C. K. Maurice’s JCng. Pop, Leaden 
(1872-5). 

Ball, John (1818-89). became 
Under-fSecrctary of State for tlie 
Colonies (1855); was first presiden t 
of the Alpine Club (1857); pul)- 
lisKed the Alpine Guide (1863-8 ; 
new od. 1903), and wrote various 
works on the Alpine flora and gla- 
ciers, and Notes of a Naturalist 
in Aftierica (1887). See Jour, 
of Botany (1889), and bibliog. in 
Annals of Botany, vol. iii. (1889). 

Ball, John Thomab (1815-98), 
Irish lawyer, born in Dublin: M.P. 
for Dublin Univorsity (18(58); so- 
licitor-general (1868) and attorney- 

a ral (18(58 and 1874) for Ire- 
; lord chancellor of Ireland 
(1875-80), and vice-chancellor of 
Dviblin University (1880-95). He 
was author of The Reformed 
Church of Ireland (188(5), and 
Hist, Rev, of the Leijislative Sys- 
tems in Ireland (1888), praised by 
Lecky for its ‘clearness and its 
perfectly judicial impartiality.’ 

Ball, Sir Rouert Stawell 
(1840). After graduating at Trinity 
College, Dublin, ho was appointed, 
in 186.5, astronomer to the Earl of 
Rosse ; in 1867, professor of applied 
mathematics to tho Royal Irish 
College of Science ; and in 1874, 
astronomer-royal of Ireland. Sir 
Robert became widely known by 
his power of popularizing science, 
and by the publication of Atlas 
of Astronomy (1892), Story of the 
Heavens (18o5), Time and Tide 
(1889), Story of the Sun (1893),, 
Treatise on Theory of Screws 
(1900), etc. In 1892 be was ap- 
pointed Lowndean professor of 
astronomy at Cambridge Univer- 
sity and director of the observa- 
tory, and in 1897 president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. He 
was knighted in 1886. 

Ball, THOMAS (1819), American 
sculptor, after meeting with some 
success as a singer and painter, 
devoted himself to sculpture 


about 1852. From 1865 to- 1897 
he resided in Florence. Among 
his works are the statue of Dani^ 
Webster in the Central Park, 
New York, and the statue in 
bronze of Washin(^n in the 
public garden of Boston. In 
1891 he published My Threescore 
Years and Ten, 

Ballachullah, a straggling vil- 
lage, Argyllshire, Scotland, on s, 
shore of L. Leven, 16 m. s.w. of 
Fort AVilliam, and extending to 
the wild and historic Glencoe. 
Famous slate quarries, opened in 
1760. Railway from Connel com- 
pleted 1903. Pop. (1901) 1,143. 

Ballad (Fr. ballade) is derived, 
according to Littrd, from bailer, 
danser. Thus, etymologically 
speaking, the ballad was origi- 
nally a song chanted as an accom- 
paniment to the dance. This fact 
gives to ballads a primeval anti- 
uuity and a non-literary origin : 
that is to say, the dance songs of 
early peoples were not composed 
by professional minstrels, who did 
not exist in primeval stages of so- 
ciety. We are acquainted with no 
race more primitive than the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, whoso stone im- 
plements are on the line between 
thePaliieolithic and the Neolithic. 
This people, in its corroborees, 
magical, religious, or secular, 
accompanies the dance with 
song. These ditties, if admired, 
are transmitted, as part of the 
dance, across the continent, reach- 
ing tribes to whom the words of 
tho son^ are partially or wholly 
unintelligible. The song also 
accompanies the dance among 
other savage peoples, American 
and African, and it holds its old 
place in the dance games tradi- 
tional among English children: 
while we have abundant mediffival 
evidence of the existence of the 
dance song in Scotland, France, 
and Europe generally. (See L4on 
Gautier’s Les Kpopies Francaises, 
2nd ed. 1865-8. ) The ballaa. like 
the popular tale (mdrehen), is. 
as a dance song, an invention of 
the folk, with savage origins and 
direct modem survivals. 

The word ‘ ballad,’ however, has 
long lost the special sense of a 
dance song. As early as 1568 the 
poems in fourteen lines each, said 
to have been addressed by Mary 

S ueen of Scots to the Earl of 
othwell, were spoken of indiffer- 
ently as ‘sonnets’ or ‘fond bal- 
lads.’ Knox talks of the ‘ ballatis’ 
made against the four Marys ; and 
if the famous ballad of The Queen^s 
Marie, or Mary Hamilton, be a 
survival of one of these, then the 
word, about 1564, was used, on this 
occasion, of a popular narrative 
poem, whether written by a man 
of the pe^Ie, a courtier, or a 
Puritan. The early ‘gude and 
godly ballatis’ are popular songs, 
travestied for purposes of reli- 
gious edifloation in the time of 








Knox. The ballad, in short, is 
a popular form of verse, often 
adapted, during the last four cen- 
turies at least, to the purposes 
of educated men of letters. The 
verse, as a rule, runs in this 
measure,— 

* The king he writ a letter then, 

A letter which was largo and 
long; 

He signed it with his own hand, 
And he promised to do him no 
wrong.* 


The precise date of the evolution 
of this form of verse is of no great 
importance as regards the ques- 
tion, ^Aro the ballads of popular 
or of literary origin?* All races 
have had their purely popular 
dance songs and other songs, corn- 
posedf orthe people by members of 
the people, not professional min 
strels. Before the extant forms 
of ballad verse arose, there must 
have been other shapes of popular 
songs, to which the now familiar 
shape succeeded. 

Many writers on the old ballads 
regard them as, in orighi, the com- 
position of professional minstrels, 
not courtlv attendants on kings 
and earls, but wanderers with viol 
and rebec, who chanted at street 
corners or in rural halls and cot- 
tages. These minstrels (whose 
historical existence is certain) are 
supposed to have vulgarized an<l 
degraded the literary romances 
and heroic poems on knightly 
deeds. It is denied, even with 
mockery, that ballads were com- 
posed *bv the people for the peo- 
ple,^ and it is pointed out that 
the people* (of modern European 
cities) have not the necessary taste 
and culture for the task. 

There is some truth, but per- 
haps more of error, in this argu- 
ment. It is true that several 
old ballads are vulgarizations of 
known Hilary romances. An ex- 
ample is King Arthur arid King 
Cornwall (Child’s English and 
Scottish Ballads^ new ed. 1882. 
part ii. pp. 27 4-288). Hero we find 
'appatently an imitation, or a 
traditional variation, of Charle- 
magne’s Journey to Jerusalem, a 
chanson de geste,* Now a chanson 
de gesU is a long, formal literary 
French epic, which, with other 
elcniijeniB, has been Anglicized, 
vulgiCrhsed, and abbreviated (by 
a i^feiaional minstrel, probably) 
inc^ we ballad of King Arthur 
apfi j^ing Cornwall, There are 
man^ such examples, especially 
in Arthurian ballads. As far 
as gn this goes nothing can well 
be ioaato certain than the liter- 
aiv'Ind professional origin, and 
relaiSt^ly degraded character, of 
this ^ class of romantic ballads. 
But when we examine the con- 
tents of the chanson dc geste^ and 
of the bsBad of similar character, 
we find ^at the ideas on which 
wth are based, the Ideas which 
both have in common, are often 


popular and ancient. The general 
notion of a story, the ground idea, 
may occur in The Arabian Nights; 
the perilous tasks are the theme 
of mdrehen (popular tales) even 
among the rudest and remotest 
tribes of savages. Before the time 
of Homer, and long l>eforo the 
timo of Pindar, this theme had 
boon borrowed by professional 
Greek minstrels from Greek pop- 
ular tradition, a form of which 
occurs in the native mythology 
of remote Samoa. 

Now, it must be remembered 
that this is the usual course of 
evolution in literature. First w6 
have the purely popular elements 
or factors. These are ideas, often 
of magic, and concerning animals 
gifted with human porHonality, or 
romantic incidents basejl on sav- 
age manners. These ideas occ\ir 
equally in the tales of savages, 
in Greek and Scandinavian epic, 
in rustic popular tales, and popu- 
lar ballads. The notions, like the 
particles of glass in the kaleido- 
scope, fall into innumerable com- 
binations ; hut the notions, the 
story roots, the incidents and sit- 
uations, are in many cases the 
flowers of savage fancy. As civi- 
lization advances, those story 
roots are inherited by tho peas- 
antry, among whom they even 
now survive in rural districts of 
England and {Scotland. }iy-nnd- 
by a clan of professional bards 
aujl minstrels is developed. They 
go for tlieir materials to tho 
great popular stock of story roots, 
which they weave into rhapsodies, 
lays, epics, romances, chamons 
de (jest(\ and so on, attributing 
adventures, whose heroes were 
originally anonymous, to legend- 
ary or hi.storical personages — 
Jason, OdysHtms, Charlemagne, 
Arthur, Bigunl, and so on. Then 
a poor wandering but still pro- 
fessional and rudely literary min- 
strel may take hold of, ab- 
breviate, and vulgarize tho new 
aristocratic lay, epic, romance, or 
chanson de aestc to suit the taste 
of his humble audiences. The re- 
sult will be a ballad, like King 
Arthur and King Cornwall^ de- 
graded from an aristocratic chan- 
son or romance. But the fond^ 
tho story roots, is of perhaps 
primeval popular origin. 

Once more, it frequently occurs 
that while a given set of primeval 
story roots, or even a given se- 
quence of these in a definite order, 
is borrowed by Homer, Pindar, a 
romance writer, or an author of 
chansons de grste, and is adapted 
to familiar legendary or historical 
characters, tho same story (with- 
out the ernnellishments, ami with- 
out tho newly-added attribution to 
Charlemagne, Arthur, or Sigurd) 
survives, as a mere mUrchen or 
popular tale, among the people. 
If, then, a man of the people, a 
rhymer, takes up the old popular 


mdrehen and verbifies it as a bal- 
lad, we shall possess (1 ) the artis- 
tic, literary, aristocratic epic or 
romance ; (2) the inartistic, unpro- 
foHMional popular ballad ; (3) the 
popular tale, which is the origin 
of both the others. Thus the 1 iter- 
ary composition and tho ballad 
will possess tho same foundation, 
Nituation, and incidents, but tho 
ballad (unlike tho case of King 
Arthur and King Cornwall) will 
not bo a degradation of tho profes- 
sional artistic poem or romance ; 
it will bo merely a popular versi- 
fication of a popular tale which 
has also been used by some artistic 
poet. A scientific criticism ought, 
therefore, to analyze tho roman- 
tic ballads in tho late FrofesBor 
(fliild’s vast collection, and dis- 
tinguish between ballads degraded 
by humble professional minatrols 
and artistic romaneus and ballads 
based by some non-inofossional 
rhymer on data of nuirchen not 
now known to exist in the form 
of artistic romance. The class of 
ballads clcarl y derived rlirect from 
peasant iniirchcn in ay also bo con- 
tr.asted with artistic romances and 
lays which have tho same basis. 
Tho results will probably bo ca- 
pable of statement thus :-- 

Primeval Mttnihon, 


popular Hallad. Artlvtlo iioiiiaiu'e. 

Ballad <li-jjraded 
fnun Artintjc 
Koinoiiou. 

In certain cases, in Africa (Zan- 
zibar), as in Scotland and France, 
and among tho lied men of North 
America, there exists tho com- 
bined volkslU'd mdrehen, the nar- 
rative told in alternating passages 
of verse and prose. Tho famous 
rantc~j'(d)le of yXnntssin it NivoU.te 
is the only surviving example of 
the mediaeval artistic and literary 
use of a form popular once of old 
in Scotland, as it still is in Africa 
and elsewhere. See SteiTo’s Sira- 
hili Tales (2nd od. 1881)); Miss 
Fletcher’s Indian Story and Song 
from N. Anirrira (11)00); R, K. 
Donnott’s Folklore of the Fjort 
(181)8), 

Among romantic hallads which 
do not seem to ho dejcradatioiis 
of literary and professional com- 
positions may ho noted Clerk San- 
dars. May Colvin, The Wife of 
Ush€7^s Well, Tarnhme, TheBemiiy 
Hind, The Klphin Nonrice, Willie^ s 
Lady, and many others. Thomas 
the Rhymer, thvi Arthurian hallads, 
ami others, seem more probably 
to 1)6 vulgarizations of romances 
which, in the last resort are often 
based on popular data. A reader 
who wishes to understand tho 
come and go, tho warp and woof 
of influences popular and artistic 
in the ballad can hardly do better 
than read Professor Child’s intro- 
duction to that of Lord Bateman 

' D -35 
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or Susie Ppe. Itero we have an- 
cient Htorv rootn of nearly uni- 
versal ditFusion, wc have an early 
modiaival literary element, and wo 
can trace the balla<l to its very 
dregs in the modern popular ver- 
sions of the workhouse and the 
tavern in the slums. 

The method of criticism of bal- 
lads liere indicated is that of tJie 
whole neglocted study of iM>pu- 
lar literary origins. The method 
has been applied to the epic and 
to the drama, but, as a rule, critics 
of the history of epic and drama 
have not be(ui familiar either with 
Kuropean i)eaMant i)oetry or with 
the oral literature of savage and 
barbaric rac<‘s. Yet this know- 
ledge is as indispensable to the 
student of the (jvolution of litera- 
ture as the knowledge of savage 
and barbaric institutions is to the 
student of the growth of human 
soeititv. iMeanwhibi tlieories of 
tin; balbul which rest oidy on a 
knowledge of artistic and jirofes- 
sional literature canmit hti ade- 
<|uate, cannot hold their ground. 
Nolusly can dogtruitize about tin* 
share of the folk in the ballads 
iinbiss he is widely read in the 
mal literature, in verse and prosi*, 
of lied men, Af rieans, Austnilin-ns, 
Maoris, and Muropean peasants. 

Wo have spoken t)f romantic 
ballads, 'riie next largi'st and 
most important Hiu*cies is that 
of the liistorical ballad. A re* 
Hounditig ev(M)t like the hatth; of 
Otterlmrn wouhl ine\ital)ly ho- 
come the subject of nopular song, 
as, inueh earlier, we know', did the 
<lefeat of the rea,r-guard of < 'harle- 
magne, umler lloland, at Ibmoes- 
vulles. The historical ballads, in 
their <'arliest oral form, are lost; 
what we possess are hut echoes, 
coutainiiiated with many modern- 
isms in tlnur jiassage through the 
lij)s of se\t*ral generations of re- 
citers. W«.‘ cannot go to the hal- 
la<ls fur historv, only for histori- 
cal legend. AW cannot he certain 
whether the ballad of Johnnie 
Aennstronff is the source of IMt- 
Nct>tiie's account of that hero, or 
w'hether Vitsct)ttie is the source 
of the ballad, or wdiether both rest 
on similar local traditions. Events 
of the 14th century and earlv Inth 
leave their traces in ballads, hut 
the ballad may have been vastly 
altered in the course? of rocitai. 
'rhe ballad maker alwavs intro- 
duces ronuiiitic motives, love af- 
fairs, and domestic treasons, which 
probably iievei* occurred, while the 
persons of the story are .socially 
promoted. Local, clannish, and 
family jealousies lind expression, 
and ancient story roots are accom- 
modated to the tale, and fitted 
with local habitations hcsitle Et- 
trick or A’’arrow. Examples of 
all these contaminations occur 
in Taminne : in the snatch on 
the slaving of the Knight of Liil- 
desdale ; in the fragment on the 
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judicial murder of the Douglases 
under James il. ; in Mury Harnii- 
ton (where a French waiting- 
woman heeomes the queen’s Marie, 
and an apothecary wears the sliad- 
ow'y crown of King Henry— i.r. 
Darnley); in The Jionny Karl 
Morny; in late things like The 
(hit law Murray^ PhiUyhauyh^ 
Hothwctl Briy^ the lay of Rohin 
Off Martfreyor^ and so on, till the 
death of tlie popular ballad. It 
is imptKHsible to be dogmatically 
certain as to how much Kinmont 
WiUie owes to Sir Walter Scott. 
Antd Mailland (a ballad on an 
affair of the IJth coiitury) is re- 
jected as a forgery by Trofessor 
Child. I>ut popular ballads on 
the f.ht!ine existed, h<?yond tloiiht, 
in tlie Kith century. The only 
coiuHiivable forger is James Hogg, 
about 1S02; and at that date liow 
c<iuld Hogg, an utter rustic, get 
access to manuHcri}»t ninierials 
l\ing in Edinburgh Thiivcrsitv 
library? The space filled by this 
article would not he too lung for 
an at ttunpt to sol\ (* tlu* mystorv of 
Anhl Mat! land ^ and the attempt 
wuuld he iiietmelusive. Jamie 
Tdfd' is only less [Mi/./ling; ami 
a volume would searcelv hold the 
lea.rniiig on the |{ol)in HimhI hn,l- 
buls. The stmlent will stion rlis- 
eover that manv variants t»f bal- 
lads, especial Iv in Fngland, have 
lost lutli and merit in the liands 
of lowly hacks who prepared them 
for the broadsides (»f the cdiea-p 
press. 

AN’hilo then? are many inten?st- 
ing colleeiions Kainsav’s, INm- 
ev’s. Sir Walter Scott’s the anui- 
tetirof ballads can only fiml full 
inf«»rmation in the ten volumes of 
I’rofessor Child of Jlar\anl Cni- 
versitv. Ik? died, ami left no in- 
tro«luction expressing Ids ge'ieral 
i<leas on the subject of the jnoh- 
lerus of the ballad. ‘No seliolar 
has had the lianliliood,’ savs his 
hiograidier, Mr. Kettridge, ‘to do 
what is undone. J>ut w'e trust that 
w'e need not say, • 

“ The unfinished window in Aladdin's 
tower 

Unfinished nuist remain.’” 

I’rofosHor Child’s volumes pre- 
sent most of the materials for the 
accomplishment of his task, which 
it would he pious for an Ainerie.an 
saeani to undertake, 'riiongh the 
writer of this article expresses 
opinions independently evolved, 
lie inclines to the lielief that they 
vary little from those casually 
imlieated in the notes and intro- 
(hiciiotiK of Vrofessor (’Idid, to 
W'liom he was able to offer some 
facts, and sonic variants of hal- 
lails. Fur opinions oiipostsl to 
those hero c\])re.s8od, see T. 
Henderson’s Vernacular Srottinli 
Literature; for other views, ]*ro- 
fessor (luminere’s The Begin mays 
of Poetry^ containing many refor- 
encoH to continental criticism. 
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ballade, a poem divided into 
one or more triplets, each formed 
of seven or ei^ht lined stanzas, 
the last lino being a refrain com- 
mon to each stanza. In the bal- 
lade of eight lines there are only 
three rhymes, thus—A, b, A, B; 
B, c, B, c. An envoi is usually 
attached. Its four linos repeat 
the rliymeci of the last four lines 
of the stanza. This form was al- 
most iirodominant in French lit- 
erature from the 14th to the 16th 
century. Modern English poets 
who have revived the ballade are 
Swinburne, Austin Dobson, and 
Andrew Lang. 

Ballag:i, Moritz (1815- 91), Hun- 
garian phi lologist and theological 
writer, while studying tJieology 
at the Tubingen University, be- 
came a I’rotestant^ and in 18.51 
WiiH appointed protessor of the- 
ology at Eudapest, where he 
foumhMl, in IK'xS, the Protestant 
Jonrnal^ which became the lead- 
ing J’rotestant ])aper in Hun- 
gary. He is, however, more im- 
portant as a i)hi lologist, his chief 
woiks being Anafu rlirhe Iheorel- 
ixek - p ra kt Iseh e ( ! ra m um I i k der 
I'nyarisrhen Syravhe (8th ed. 
ISSil), VolhlHndiyes Worterhneh 
dvr If nya risvhen und Deutseken 
Spraehe (nth ed. 1882), and a 
Collection of Hanyaria n Proverbs 
(2 vols. 18.5.5). 

Ballance, John (1889 98), New 
/ealand premier ; of Irish i»arent- 
age, emigrated to New Zealand, 
wliere hofoumled and edited the 
Wanynnni Heraltl. He served in 
tJu? rilaori war (1867), and enter- 
ing i’arliaim'nt (1875) was trons- 
iiror ( 1878 9), minister for lands 
and native affairs (1884), loader 
of the Liheial opposition (1889), 
ami primo minister in 1891. He 
especially distinguished himself 
by his advanced lifianco, includ- 
ing in-ogressive land and' income 
tiues. 

Ba I lane he, riEKUK Simon 
(1776 1847), French philosopher, 
horn at TiVons. Ho became a 
member of the Academy (1841). 
His best works arc Palinyhihie 
/Sorm/c (1828) and Vision d'Hdnd 
(1882). His system received the 
name of ‘ Eallancheism.’ See Life 
by Ampere ( 1848) ; Saiutc-Ecuve’s 
Portraits Contempornines^ vol. ii. 
(1847); Bevve des Deux Mondes^ 
vol. ii. pp. 410 456. 

Ballantine, James (180K-77), 
Scottish poet and artist, horn in 
Edinburgh, studied glass-paint- 
ing, ii pen which ho wrote a treatise 
(1845), and was entrusted, after 
competition, with the stained- 
glass windows of the House of 
Lonls. Some of his lyrics— the 
most popular of which are Ilha 
blade o’ yrnss keps its ain drap o’ 
deii\ and Castles in the Afr— ap- 

f icared in liis well-known Qaher- 
unzie's Wallet (1843), and others 
in The Miller of Deanhaugh 
(1845). 
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Ballantine, William (1812 87), 
6erieant>at4aw, liorn in London : 
oalled to th6hui(1834); appoiiik(i 
Horjeant (1856); engaged in the 
Muller murder trial, the Tich- 
borno case, the Gaikwar of Haroda 
defence. Ho wrote Experiences 
of a Barrisieys Life (1882), and 
The Old World and the New (1 884), 

Ballantrae, fiRhing vil., H.W. 
AyrHhirc, 13 in. 8.w. of Girvan; 
a Hummer resort, ami formerly 
a Hmugglcrs’ haunt; familiarized 
through K. L. Stevenson’s novel 
The Mfister of Ballantrae, Pop. 
(UK)1)511. 

Ballan ty ne, James (1772 -1 833), 
the printer of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works, was a solicitor an<i then a 
printer in his native Kelso and in 
Edinburgh, whither ho removed 
in 1802. The firm of James 
Ballan ty no and (.■o., which in- 
cliulcd Scott, James Jlallantyne, 
and his brother John (1774 1821), 
whom Scott iiickiuimod ‘ Iligdum- 
funnidos,’ bocame involved in 
the bankruptcy of (Constable and 
Go., imblishors, by which Scott’s 
finances were wrecker!. James 
.Ballantyne was a man of somo 
literary ability, ami Scott, who 
named him WldiliorontinhoHco- 
pliornio,’ owerl a good deal to 
ins critical suggestions while the 
Waverlcy Novels were passing 
througli the press. See nistorjf 
of the Ballantyne Press (1871). 

Ballantyne, James Rojikht 
(d, 1861), Orientalist, was super- 
intendent, from 1845, of the 
Sanskrit Golloge established at 
Benares; librarian, India Office, 
London (1861). He marie a large 
number of translations from Sans- 
krit, and dirl much to establish 
more intelligent relations between 
Indian ami Kuropean tlir)uglit. 
See his Christianity and Jlindn 
Philosophy (18.59), ami The Prac- 
tical Oriental Tnterpreier (1843). 

Ballantyne, Uohert Miohakl 
(1825 94), writer of .stories for 
boys, nephew of Scott’s James 
Ballantyne, was born in Krlin- 
biirgh, unrl dictl in Home. He 
served as a clerk of the Hurl- 
son’s Bay Fur Company at Ru- 
pert I. (18^11 ‘ 7), anrl held a 
position in the ]>rinting and pub- 
lishing firm of Thomas CVjn stable, 
Edinburgh (1848^.55). Ho devoted 
liimself to writing in 18.5.5, and 

ublished over eighty vols. Sec 

is Personal Rcminiseences of 

Bookmakiny (1853). 

Ballarat, or Ballaakat, the 
second city of Victoria, ^ Ooin- 
tnon wealth of Australia, in the 
counties of Grant and Grenville, 
76 m. W.N.W. of Melhourne, is a 
well-built city. Owing to its 
elevation (1,4.38 ft.) its climate is 
exceptionally cool and healthy. 
The land around is fertile ; largo 
crops of potatoes and oats are 
grown, and sheep are pastured. 
Gold-mining (alluvial leads and 
quartz reefs), however, is the 


chief industry, the deepest mine 
being the South Star (2,520 
ft.); the output is eHtiinated at 
4;70,(KMj,(KM) since 1851. The dis- 
covery of gold at Golden I’oint 
in October 1851, and the Ballarat 
riots of 18.54, are the main facts 
in history. Ballarat is the 
sue of an Anglican and a Roman 
Catholic bishop. Pop. (1901) 
43,710. 

Ballast. See Ship; Yacht; 
Railway. 

Ballater, vil. in W. Abordccn- 
shirc, Scotland, on 1. hk. of the 
Dee, 431 m. w.s.w. of Aberdeen; 
present terininus of Deeside 
liy. ; owes its origin, in 1770, to 
the Paiinanich mineral wells in 
tbo vicinity, 'riiu rugged Pass of 
Ballater lies I in. from tbo vil- 
lage;. 5'he bracing air of the dis- 
trict makes it a favourite summer 
resort. Pop. 1,247. 

Ball Bearings, a device for re- 
ducing friction, usually n])|)lied 
to tlie shaft or axle of a rotating 
wheel or disc, as in the cycle, and 
consisting of a series of hm‘ hard- 
ened and perfectly true steel 
halls, usually one-cighth inch in 
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llul» of iiioior «*.•«* two oiitn - 

of tuillh tiikliiK Jiiiiriiiil Ihmi-iii); iiml 

two liiiHT tiiklii); thoriiil tliruht In liolli UIht 
tloiiH (llniTiiiium uiii] t'o.'H lUiUnit). 

diaineiur and upwards, Eacli ball 
is Kcparate, and rotates with the 
shaft. Sometimes the balls run 
in a channel or ‘ball race,’ Home- 
times between coned surfaces. In 
vehicles of heavi<ir load rollers 
are used in place of halls. 

Ball-cock. See CisTKKN. 

Balicnstedt, tn., duchy An- 
halt, Germany, at the F.. cml of 
the Harz Mts., 13 m. by rail s.w. 
of Aschcrsleben, the Hummer resi- 
dcnco of the Duke of Anhalt. 
Poi), (1900) .5,423. 

, Ballet, a dramatic representa- 
tion, consiNting of dancing ami 
pantomime, regulated by the 
strains of music, and gtmerally 
accomi»anied hy scenery ami deco- 
ration. The ballet was introduce<l 
into France from Italy about 1580 
by lialtasarini, under the patron- 
age of Catherine dc’ Medici, and 


improved hy Uimiccini. llicliclieii 
invented splendid effects, and 
engaged Louis XIII. himself as a 
dancer in one of the ballets at 
St. Germain. Louis XIV. was 
also an active liallet dancer in 
his youth, 'riie famous ballet 
masters of bis time wore Chican- 
neau, Noblei, St. Andrd, ami 
Magnus. But the ballet as an 
exclusivoly <lancing estalilish- 
ment came into bein^ with the 
foundation in 1669 or the Aca- 
d(;mie Royale de Musi(iue et do 
Danse in Paris. Lulli, the com- 
poser, tlirector of tlie opera, paid 
great attention to the ballet, and 
to him has been attributed the 
introduction of rapi<i dancing, in 
opposition to the solemn and 
deliberate steps favoured by tbo 
court in the early part of the 
reign of liouis xiv. Duinault. 
tlie opera poet, wlio decorated 
his pieces with < lance and i>anto- 
mime, had also much to do with 
making the incidental ballet a 
re<‘ognizcil part of opera ner- 
fonnanc<‘, with bis great bullets 
Armiila and The Trinm/thof Jjorc. 
But the true crejitor of tin; later 
power of the ballet, as an inde- 
pendent eiitertaiimuMit, was Jean 
Georges Noverre, who wholly 
parted it fiom opera about 1776, 
shut tlie moutlis of the daueers, 
and set tin; ballet very liigli on 
its own toes as a live-act play of 
music, dance, and pantomime. 
The ballot was introduced into 
England from France by two 
female dancers named Dc Hub- 
ligny ami Sall<5, the latter of 
whom acliievi d grenCl muccohs at 
(’event Garden Theatre in 1734 
as Ariadne ami Galatea. Al- 
though the Inf/lct d'ardoii. has 
never been really naturalized in 
Britain, it was for many years a 
oroHijeroiiH entertainment at the 
Italiari ()])era 1 1 oust'. Since 1870 
tlie ballet has lost mm'li of its 
importance, ami except in I’aris 
and N’ienna, wlnuc a portion «)f 
the sulisidv granted by the state 
is expressly devoti'd to tlie en- 
oouragenieiit (J (birieiiig, it is 
no longer reeognized by operatic 
imuiagms as an indispensable 
feature of their programme. Hce 
Meiiestriors JJes Ballets Anviens 
H Mudernes (1682); Novorro’s 
Lett res sue . . . Irs Ballets (1807); 
A. Pougin’s Hist, da Thedtre 
(1885). 



Ball- jl fnotr Orna men t. 


Ball-flower, an ornament in 
Gotliic orcliitecture of tlie 13th 
and 14th centuries, in whieli the 
petals of a sculptured tlower en- 
close a liall, in steal I of pistils or 
stamens. There are some fine 
specimens at York and Hereford. 
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Ballla, tn.» Gbazipur diat.. 
United Provincos of Agra and 
Oudh, India, 70 m. n.b. of Ben- 
area. A bathing featival, largely 
attended, is hold in November. 

Ballin, AuiEKT (1857), German 
merchant, born in Hamburg ; 
joined (1880) tho staff of the 
German steamship company, the 
Hamburg - America Biuo ; was 
soon elected to tho hoard, and 
later on became its managing 
director. It is owing to his 
business capacity and organizing 
talent that the company has been 
brought to its present supreme 
position in German shipping. 

Balllna, mrkt. tu. and soapt., 
cap. of Co.Mayo, prov. Connaught, 
Ireland, 20 m. N. of Castlebar. 
It is beautifully situated on the 
Moy, and has considerable trade 
in corn. There are an important 
salmon fishery and a largo salmon- 
curing establishment. Tho town 
was taken by the French under 
Humbert in 1790. Pop. (1901) 
4,505. 

Balllnasloe, mrkt. tn., Co. Gal- 
way, prov. Connaught, Ireland, on 
railway from Dublin to Gal wav, 
15 m. R. of Athlono, on both sides 
of the Suck, here joined i»y a 
branch of the Grand (<anal; has 
corn mills, coach fafdjuies, and 
agricultural imjileinent works. 
A great fair (hor-scs, cattle, and 
sheep), lasting four days, is held 
annually in October. Near tbo 
town is Garballv Park, the seat 
of the Karl of Claucarty. Pop. 
(1(101)4,904. 

Ball In robe, mrkt. tn., ('Os. 
Mayo and Galwav, prov. (’on- 
naught, Ireland, 4 m, from 
mouth of Kobo in Lough Ma.sk, 
and 17 in. h.s.p;. of Castlebar. 

BalHol College, Oxford, was 
foundetl in 121)11 by John do Kaliol 
(d. 1209), father of John de IJaliol, 
king of Scotland. Several of tho 
existing buildings date from the 
15th century; a Gothic chapel 
by Butterftebl was ad<k*d in 1850 
57, and a hall by Waterhouse 
in 1871). Its honcfactors inclii<le 
John Snell (d. 1979), who by his 
will loft lands in Warwickshire 
to support toil students (now 
fourtoori) of Glasgow University 
at Balliol for five years. Among 
Snell exhibitioners have been 
Adam Smith, John Gibson Lock- 
hart, and John Wilson P Chris- 
topher North’). Among its fa- 
mous masters have been Wycliffe 
and Jowett, and among its dis- 
tinguished alumni Southey, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Swinburne, Car- 
dinal Manning, (L W. Ward, 
T. H. Green, and Archbishops 
Tttit and Temple. 

Ballista, or Kaust.\, an ancient 
military engine, often confounded 
witli a catapult, used in throw- 
ing large stones. At the end of 
tho 4th^ century each centurion 
in a legion had a ballista. drawn 
on wheels by mules, and served by 


eleven men. In the middle ages it 
was known variously as tr^buchet, 
mangonel, and caablc, and was 
used as a bearing in heraldry. 

Ballistic Pendulum, an appa- 
ratus invented (about 1740) by 
Benjamin Robins to ascertain tho 
velocity of projectiles fired from 
a gun. It is now almost super- 
seded by other contrivanoos, as 
tho electro-ballistic. 

Ballistics. See Gunnery. 

Baiiistite, smokeless ijowder, 
somewhat similar to cordite. It 
contain.^ nitro glycerin and gun- 
cotton in equal proportions. See 
Explosives. 

Balloon. The discovery of 
hydrogen gas by Cavendish in 
17(»0 led Black to suggest that a 
weight might be lifted from the 
ground by attaching to it a sphere 
of Jiydrogon gas. In ]78.‘l tho 
brothers Montgolfier of Annonay 
filled paper bags with heated air, 
which ascended; two and a half 
months later, (Jharles, the Paris- 
ian, sent up the first l)alloon filled 
with hydrogen, and unmanned; 
throe months later, Piblirc do 
Kozier and the Marquis il’Ar- 
landes ascended from Paris in 
a fire balloon; and on Doc. 1. 
178^1, MM. (-’harlcH ami Robert 
uscomlcd in a gas lialloon. This 
last balloon included all the foa- 
tuiv.s of a mojiorn gas balloon, 
H\ich as tbo spherical envelope, 
net >yith hoop attached for sus- 
pending the car, ami valve at tho 
top of the balloon. Amongst tho 
early baIlooiii.stH tbo most notable 
wore Tytlor, tho first aeronaut 
who ascended from Britivsli soil, 
in 1784; Lunardi; Sadler; J’i l:\tro 
do Rozier, who was killed (1785) 
when attempting to cros.M tho 
(fiiannol in a compound fire and 
gas i)alU)on ; and Blanchard, who 
first croHso<l tho (fiiannol with Dr, 
JctfricH in 1785. The substitution 
of coal gas for hydrogen is duo to 
Charles Green, who made about 
four hundred ascents, the first of 
which took place in 1821. An- 
other momorai)le ascent by Green, 
in company with Sparrow, took 
place in 1823, during commemora- 
tion week at Oxford. To Green 
we owe the invention of the guide- 
rope. 

Scientific Balloon A»cenU, —The 
first scientific balloon ascent of 
any importance was made by 
Gay-Lussac and Biot in 1894 
from the Conservatoire dcs Arts. 
Paris, when it was observed (1/ 
that the dryness of tho air in- 
creased with the altitude ; (2) that 
tlicre was no sensible variation 
of the earth’s magnetic force at 
tho heights attained ; (3)ihat the 
chemical composition of the atmo- 
sphere was the same at 23,000 ft. 
as i t was on the surface of tho eartli. 

The most important scientific 
ascents were perhaps those un- 
dertaken for a committee of the 
British Association by Mr. Glai- 


sher in 18624. The principal 
object of these ascents was the 
determination of the temperature 
of the air and its dryness at dif- 
ferent elevations, to as great a 
height as could be reached. Dur- 
ing the period named GlaUher 
made twentv-eight ascents, thir- 
teen of which were specially 
undertaken for the attainment 
of the objects of the association. 
In most of these ascents Glaisher 
was piloted by Coxwell. An im- 
portant conclusion arrived at was 
to negative the supposition that 
the decrease of temperature in 
ascending was uniformly at the 
rate of T for 300 ft. of elevation. 
Observations proved that the tem- 
perature at any point in the lower 
atmosphere depends upon many 
circumstances— -r.flf. the season, 
the time of day, a clear or a 
cloudy sky, and the direction ot 
the aerial currents. Very sur- 
prising changes of temperature 
wore encountered. For instance, 
in his ascent of Jan. 12, 1864, the 
temperature of the air on tho 
ground was 414” F. ; on ascend- 
ing, it decreased steadily till a 
height of 1,300 ft. was reached. 
At this point a warm current was 
encountered. At 3,000 ft. tho 
temperature was 45°, being 34” 
warmer than on the ground ; and 
up to 6,000 ft. it was higher than on 
starting. ^ In September 1862 the 
famous high ascent of seven miles 
was made, from W olvorhampton, 
by Glaisher and Coxwell. The 
exact height reached has, however, 
been disnuted, since tho last re- 
corded observation was taken at 
29,000 ft., when Glaisher became 
unconscious, and tho height at 
which (/oxwell (who was almost 
ppalyzod) opened the valve with 
his teeth is merely estimated. 
Tn Olaishor’s ascents valuable in- 
formation was collected as to the 


direction of currents, thickness 
of currents and clouds, etc. The 
highest recorded ascent was made 
from Berlin, by Dr. Berson and 
Dr. Sliring, July ,31, 1901, when, 
by imbibing oxygen, they ascended 
34,000 ft. Cither notable sciontifio 
ascents have been made by De 
Fonyiolle, Tissandior, and Flam- 
marion. Among the more im- 
portant oKservations recorded in 
these ascents, those of Tissandier, 
concerning the varying direction 
of aerial currents at different 


altitudes^ suggested the possibil- 
ity of using contrary currents as 
a means of aerial navigation. 

On July 11, 1897, three Swedes 
— 'Andr4e, Frlinkel, and Strind- 
berg-ascended from Spitsbergen 
in a large balloon furnished with 
drag-ropes, with the object of 
reaching the North Pole. But 
except for three brief messages 
by carrier-pigeon and floating 
buoys, liberated within a few 
hours of the ascent, nothing more 
has been heard of tbexQ. 
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Navigable BaUoom or AirMph, 
— ^The utility of a balloon for the 
purposes of war and of scientific re- 
search would be lai'Koly incrcaHcd 
if it could he moved ufrainst tho 
wind. In balloon navigation. hIiicu 
the body moves in one medium, 
tho only known available moans 
of propulsion is the ncrow. There 
have boon several recent attempts 
to navigate bal loons by means of 
screw propellers. In 1852 M. 
Gifiard adopte»l an clonj^ated 
balloon, ana employ in* steam 
for the motive power, with a very 
light engine ami boiler working 
a screw 12 ft. in diameter, ho 
ascended from I'aris on 24, 
1852, but contented himself with 
circular movoments and lateral 
deviations. In 1883 the brothers 
'I'issatnlier devised an clongattnl 
balloon in which the motive 
jmwer was electricity, and it is 
claimed that they held their own 
against a wind of over (i m. per 
hour. In 18S5 (’aptains Krebs 
and llenard, in their elongattMl 
eleetrieallv-propolled balloon L(t 
out of seven ascents 
made five return journeys to the 
niaeo from where the balloon 
had started. One of tlui most 
successful journeys of this bal- 
loon was on 8ept. 22, 1885, when 
a journey was made from Meudoii 
to J*aris and l>ack against a wind 
of () to 7 m. per hour, tlio high- 
est Hpotsl attained l)eing 14 m. 
I»er hour. Tn IflOO (%)unt Zep- 
pelin ascended from Lake (Vm- 
stance with his liuge combination 
of ballooTis contained in a frame 
of aluminium 420 ft. in length, 
comimsed of seventeen aluminium 
hoops conneeie l i)y lougitudinal 
pieces, ami liaving diagonal wire 
stays to impart rignlity. The 
motive ]»ower W'as obtained from 
two Daimler motors of If} horse 
power, driving four screws 44 in. 
in diameter, a pair being placed 
at the l>ow and a iiair at tlio 
stern. Th ) speed Bttaiuc<l bv tho 
Zeppelin air-ship was about 18 m. 
per hour, travelling against a wind 
of about tho same force as that 
encountered by La Fravee in 1 885. 

In IIMH tho most famous as- 
cents were ma<lc liy M. Santtis 
Dumont, who devised no less 
than six elongated balloons in 
four years. His balloons were 
worked by petroleum motors, and 
in the latest type his engine was 
of 20 horse power. A novel fea- 
ture of the arrangement is tho 
halloneU or inner balloon, which 
is filled with air to maintain tho 
rigidity of tho envelope, Tho 
screw IS four metres in diameter ; 
tho triangular frame which sup- 

orta tho machinery and the 

asket for the aeronaut are sus- 
pended from the balloon by means 
of piano wire, thus abolisbing the 
usual net. On Oct. 19, 1901, M. 
Santos Dumont navigated his hab 
loon round the Eiffel Tower from 


m 

the Aero Chib grounds £t St, 
Cloud and back in 3fl min. 14 sec., 
in a calm, light wiml varying from 
9 to 11 ni. an hour, and thus won 
the Deutsch prize of 1(K),000 
francs. On May 12, 1902, M. 
Severo, a Hrazilian, ascended 
from Paris with his engineer in 
a navigable balloon of his own 
invention, which had a system of 
<louble screws at either end of an 
axis bisecting the balloon longi- 
tudinally, and capable of being 
worked simultaneously. Au explo- 
sion took place ata height of 12,000 
ft., and both men were killed, tho 
balloon being entirely shattered. 

Tn Septembiir 1903 Mr. Stanley 
Siuuieer, in tho airship Ahtlin^ 
successfully crossed London, 
During 1903 and 1904, Dr, F. A. 
Kartt)n eonstructed a largo air- 
.ship at Alexamlra^ Park. It in- 
clud<‘d a balloon 170 ft, long and 
40 ft. in diameter, containing 
170,0O() cul). ft. of gas, with a 
lifting enpseitv of 11,900 ll)s. 
Petweem the balloon and a bam- 
boo framework forming tho deck 
are 30 aeroi)l.ir'‘s, driven by two 
engines ot 47 indie.iited horse 
p<»wt‘r. Tlie rudder is a largo 
.scpiaro sail. An aeeideiit (duly 4, 
1904) to J)r. Parton delayed tho 
first trial, which was snccessfuUy 
made Feb. 10, P,Mj5. On Feb. 11, 
1905, M. .lac(|U 0 H Fame and II. 
Latham travelled bv balloon from 
tlie ( hystal Palace to Paris. 

liaffonit-SoniltK, or sounding 
)»al loons, are unmanned balloons 
carrying self-recording instni- 
ineiits to great ludglits, to obtain 
scientific data regarding tho con- 
dition of the upper air. The as- 
cent of human beings to heights 
of six miles l)eing attended with 
conditions of great difficulty and 
danger, it was proposed as far 
hack as 1899 to employ balloons 
carrying automatically register- 
ing instnimeiits, Imt no observers, 
to obtain information about tho 
atmospheric strata lying above 
tlnit height. This was first tried 
in 1893 by the French aeronauts 
Hermito and Pesanyon, who pre- 
pared a balloon having a capacity 
of 3,‘,Ki0 c\ih. ft., and composed of 
gold-beaters’ skin. An instru- 
ment, the meteorograph, register- 
ing variations of pressure and 
temperature on a revolving drum, 
driven by clockwork insiile, was 
sent up with the balloon, which 
weighed 40 lbs., with a lifting 
capacity of 77 Ihs. The trial of 
this, tho first of the so-called 
‘aerophiles,’ took place on Mar. 
21, 1893, and next day it was re- 
turned from the department of 
the Yonne, where it had fallen. 
Tho highest point reached was 

49,000 ft., ana at this elevation 
the temperature was -60* F., 
both pressure and temperature 
being the lowest registered in a 
balloon up to that time. Ballons- 
sondes are now nearly always 


baiioosi 

made of varnished paper to hold 
a few thousand cuhic'f eet. Several 
remarkable journeys have been 
made by these balloons, notably 
in July 1894, when one named 
the made a journey from 

Perl in to Bosnia, a distance of 
700 m., at a moan velocity of 

02 in. an hour, in which a height 
of 54,000 ft. was attained, and a 
temperature of - 63“ F. recorded. 
In Apr. 1895 tho Cirrm rose to 
the extraordinary elevation of 

72.000 ft., or 13i m., the baro- 
metric pressure being reduced to 
H in. At the Meteorological 
(Vmgress held in Paris in 1896, 
simultaneous international as- 
cents <in jirearranged dates were 
agreed upon, and balloons carry- 
ing instruments were launched 
from widely-scattered places over 
Europe, from which valuable data 
regarding the meteorology of tho 
upper air have l)ecn oi)taincd. 
See Soundintt the Ocean of Arr, 
by A. L. Botch (1900). 

Military ]ialhnniing,--Wo bal- 
looning duties of the British army 
carried out by tho Royal 
Engineers. Attached to the 
hoy til Engineers are five bal- 
loon sections, which, together 
with the cadro and the liallooii 
factory, are stationed at Alder* 
shot. On mobilization, a sec- 
tion foruivS part of tho ‘corps 
engineers* of each army corps, 
and at full strength consists of 

3 officers, 51 nien, ami 42 horses. 
A st*ction carries several balloons 
(each of 19,099 cult. ft. gas capa- 
city), one pilot balloon (KMI cub. 
ft.), stetd tubes for holding gas, 
and several hundred feet or steel 
wire for telephonic communica- 
tion. Tho number of tubes re- 
quired to fill a largo balloon varies 
from 89 to PJO. 

(Captive balloons are generally 
used, but on occasion tliey may 
be sent free for certain specified 
obj«‘cts. In tho former case they 
uro sent up from tho balloon 
wagon, at the tail of which is 
fi\t‘(l a drum of wire ropo (2,200 
ft.). Tlie end of this ropo is 
attached to the balloon, and by 
means of lirakes and handles tho 
latter is kept under absolute con- 
trol, ami can bo hauled down or 
allowed to ascend at will. Tho 
lieight to which a captive balloon 
can rise in calm weather is about 

1.000 ft. ; 1,500 ft. is the extreme 
limit of the 10,000 cub. ft. bal- 
loon, and it is only attainable in 
a dead calm at very low altitudes, 
and with a light man in tho oar. 
When the wind is blowing over 
30 miles an hour, captive balloons 
are absolutely useless as a means 
of roconnoitrinjT. They can be 
used when fairly calm, but on a 
still day their value in watching 
the enemy *8 movements, observ- 
ing tho effects of artillery fire, 
taking photographs and making 
rough maps of the couiitry« or 
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acting aH Rignal stationH, cannot 
be overcBtimatoil. Tliey are sent 
up about a mile behind the most 
aavanced lino of tlie army, and 
the afficer who makes the ascent 
can telephone, either to the 
party at the foot of the rope or 
direct to the general, the posi- 
tion of the opposing forces. In 
a mountainous country, however, 
the oiiicer in the balloon has but 
a limited range of observation; 
for though ho may ascend to a 
height of 1,000 or 1,200 ft., yet 
the reverse slopes of the hills, 
especially if steen, effectively con- 
ceal the enemy’s position. The 
observer in a balloon is fairly safe 
from hostile fire. A bullet might 
pass right through the balloon 
without doing more than slightly 
lessening its buoyancy. 

The first time balloons wore 
used to any great extent for mili- 
tary purposes was in the wars 
of tho French revohition. At 
Flcunis, Juno 17, 1704, (Icneral 
Jourdan’s success against the 
Austrians was mainly duo to the 
valuablo information ho obtained 
from a captive balloon. The 
French again used them in the 
Italian campaign of 1850, and 
the Fcdcrais employed ^ them 
with conspicuous succoss in tho 
American civil war(18f)0~4). Dur- 
ing the siege of Furis the French 
sent out over sixty free balloons 
with dispatches, and jiigeoiis for 
the return messages; and Clam- 
betta left the city in this mpner 
to organize an army of relief in 
the south of France. The British 
army has used them constantly 
since tlio Bcchuanaland expedi- 
tion in 1884, and balloon sections 
were employed in tho Boer war 
(1890 1002), and in the Russo- 
J apaiieso war ( 1903 -5 ). See C’o x- 
well’s My Life and Kx- 

periencfH (1888); Aeromuiieal 
Animal and Aeronavtical Jour- 
nal (London) ; Froccedings of 
Aeronautical Society of Great 
Britain and of Acad^mio d’ Aero- 
station of Franco; IjAeropkile, 
and Jievue de V Mronautuiuc 
(Paris); and ^cituchrift fUr Luft- 
schifffahrt und Physik der Atmo^ 
sphdre (Berlin). 

Ballot, or secret voting, is a 
very old Institution, practised 
botn in Greece and in Rome, prin- 
cipally for voting at criminal 
trials, and for some purp 
such as ostracism, in deliberative 
assemblies, but also, in Rome, at 
the election of magistrates and 
certain other officials. At one 
time secret voting in Farl lament 
was advocated in England, and 
it was used in tlie Farliamciit 
of Scotland in 1662; but no one 
asks for secret voting in Farlia- 
meiit now, and in modern times 
the agitation for tho ballot has 
been confined to the demand for 
its use at popular elections of 
members of Parliament and other 


representative bodies. For those 
purposes voting by liallot was 
advocated by reformers at least 
as early as 1817 : in 1830 O’Con- 
noU introduced the first bill on 
tho subjoet; in 1838 it was tlie 
fourth point of tho ‘ People’s 
Charter.’ Tho report of tho com- 
mittee of tho (Commons in 1860 
was strongly in itk favour. It 
was uscil at tho first election of 
tho London School Board, under 
tho Elementary Education Act 
of 1870. Tho Ballot Act, 1872, 
introduced by Mr. Forster, pre- 
scribed that the ballot should be 
employed at all municipal and 
paiiiameiitary elections, except 
at parliamontary elections for 
tho universiticH. -This act was 
temporary, and would have ex- 
pired on pec. 31, 1880, but 
since that time it has been con- 
tinued by the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Acts. Special pro- 
visions aro made for blind and 
illittirato persons, and for Jews 
on Saturdays, 'fho officers and 
agents of candidates liavo to 
make declarations of secrecy, 
and almost overv possible kiml 
of tampering with the papers, 
boxes, etc., is punishable, in tlie 
case of officers with two years’ 
imprisonment with or without 
hard labour, and in tho case of 
others with six montlis*. Provi- 
sion is mado for a scrutiny on 
petition where it is alleged that 
unqualified or bribed persons 
have voted, by which the judges 
on tho rota for tho trial of elec- 
tion petitions can investlgatatlm 
particular votes in question. Vot- 
ing by ballot in some form has 
been intro<luce«l into nearly (ivery 
country governed in accordance 
with constitutional methods. F or 
metho<l of marking the ballot 
paper, see Elkctions, and for 
voting machine, seo MAOiriNKrt 
Automatic. 

Ballot, BuvK(181R-fX»), chemist, 
physicist, and meteorologist, stud- 
ied at Utrecht University, wli ^ro 
he afterwards became professor 
of mathematics, and Hubsequently 
of experimental physics a post 
which ho hold till 1887. Be was 
also appointed director of tho 
Royal ileteorological Institute 
of the Netherlands. Tho ‘law’ 
by which he is most widely 
known defines the relation of tho 
wind to the isobars, and is one 
of the most important general ixa- 
tions in meteorological science. 
It may bo put in this form : Stand 
with your back to tlie wind, and 
the barometer will bo higher on 
your riglit hand than on your left. 
This rule applies to the northern 
hciniMi»here, but in tho southern 
tho rcviu’se obtains. In 1883 an 
island discovered in 70 ’ 25' 28" N. 
was named after Ballot. 

Ballota. See Hohkhound. 

Bally castle« mrkt. tn., Go. An- 
trim, prov. Ulster, Ireland, 16 in. 


N.E. of Bally money, on an open 
hay opposite Kathlin I.; is an 
improving bathing resort. 

Ballymena, mrkt. tn., Co. An- 
trim, prov. [TlHter, Ireland, 23 m. 
N,w. of Belfast, with a fiourish- 
ing trade in brown linens (yearly 
average, £1,(K)0,000) and an old 
linen market (manufacture intro- 
duced 1732), 'riie allied indus- 
tries are extensively carried on 
in tho noigbbourliood. In tho 
vicinity is Ballymena (’astle. 
Pop. (1001)10,886. 

Bally money, mrkt. tn., Co. 
Antrim, prov. tUstor, Ireland, 8 
in. K.E. of Coleraine, on an emi- 
nence 3 m. from tlie Bann ; is 
an important agiieultiiral centre, 
with linen manufactures. Pop. 
(1001)2,052. 

Ballymote, mrkt. tn., Co. Sli- 
go, prov. (kmnaught, Ireland, 15 
m. s. by W. of Sligo, with large 
coach factory, castli^ founded 
(1300) by AVilUam de P»urgc), and 
the ruins of a small Fiunciscan 
monastery (13th century). 

Ballymote, The Book ok, a 
large folio vellum Mh. juesorvod 
in the Royal Irish Ac.ademy, 
which was so named ))ecaus() it 
was ownijil for soiuo generations 
by the MacDonoughs of Bally- 
mote, County Bligo. Jt is written 
in Gaelic, and consists of ]>ieces 
of various date, some written be- 
fore 1400 A.])., relating to history, 
legend, genealogy, and the Brehon 
Laws, with some translations from 
Latin romances. In 1887 it was 
published in photo -lithography 
(at Dublin), with introduetion, 
notes, and index l>y I’rofcssor It. 
Atkinson. 

Ballynahinch (‘ the town of tho 
islamr), mrkt. tn., ( V». Down, prov. 
Ulster, Ireland, 15 m. H. by E. of 
Belfast, with a spa (sulphur and 
chalybeate siirings) in a luetur- 
esquo valley 24 iii. away (season, 
.June to »Sei)tembcr). 

Ballyshannon, mikt. tn. und 
seapt., Co. Donegal, prov, Ulster, 
Ireland, 25 m. N.w. by w. of Fii- 
niskillen, on both sides of the 
mouth of tho Erne, ami 8 m. from 
Lough Erne. 'Plio salmon fisliery 
is important, and tlie harbour is 
accessible for vessels drawing 10 
ft. Pop. ( 10(11)2,350. 

Balm* Hoc Balsam. 

Balm of Gilead, or Mecca 
Balsam, an aromatic gum^ or 
powder with supposed medicinal 
qualities, W'hich, if not produced 
in Gilead, was at least a well- 
known article of commerce in that 
region. It is generally identified 
with tlic rosin of Bahamodendron 
IfiJeadcme, 

Balmaccda, <Tosl% Manuel 
(1838 01), president of Cldle 
(1886 01), a powerful speaker and 
bold statesman. Having lost tho 
confidence of the Assembly, he 
attempted (Jan. 1, 1801) a cmip 
d?Hai^ refused to convene the 
House, and constituted himself 
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dictator. Ho waH supported by 
the army ; but the navy, having 
remained faithful to tho conHtitu- 
tional government, landed troops 
at OoQuimbo in Augunt, and 
routed Halmaoeda’s forces in tho 
battles of Oonchou and Flacilla. 
Balmacoda committed suicide on 
Sept. 18, 1801. 

Balmain* populous suburb of 


Balmaz UJvaros, in., co. Ha]- 
du, Hungary, 12i m. N.w. of De- 
breoisin. Pop. (1900) 11,^^. 

Balme. Col ds, famous moun- 
tain pass (7,231 ft.) in the Pennine 
Alps, between the valley of Cha- 
monix and Martigny (Khone val- 
ley), Switzerland, on the divid- 
ing line between France and Swit- 
zerland ; coniinands superb views. 



BalsaTfis. 

1. Iinpatiens haltaminft. 2. Impatiens noli-me-tangere. S. Bolax glelwriR or b&laani bog. 
4. Oiuia flRva. 6. Copaifera officinalis. 6. Afyruxylon toluifera. 


Sydney, New South Wales, Com- 
monwealth of Australia, on the w. 
shore of Darling harbour. It has 
Mveral docks (one the largest 
in the s. hemisphere), chemical 
works, a large cocoanut-oll fac- 
toi^ sawmills, etc, Pop. (1901) 


Balmerino (pron, Ba*frumit\ 
par. and vil. on tho Firth of Tay, 
K. Fifeshire, Scotland, 3^ m. B.w. 
of Dundee; fishing station, but 
the industry is declining. There 
are ruins of a Cistercian abbey 
founded 1227. See Campbell^ 
BafmmnQ amd AhUy (1890). 


Balmerino, Arthur Elphin* 
BTONR, BIXTH LoRD (1088-1746), 
Jacobi in 1745 joined the 
Young Chevalier, and was taken 
prisoner at Culloaen. When tried 
at Westminster Hall in 1746, he, 
unlike the Earls of Kilmarnock 
and Cromarty, declined to admit 
that he had committed a crime, 
or to sue for mercy, and on the 
scaffold he met his fate with un- 
daunted courage. ^ee State Trials, 
vol. xviii. ; Jesse’s The Pretenders 
and their Adherents (1857). 

Balmoral Castle (Gael, 'the 
majestic dwelling’), royal resi- 
dence, W. Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land. on r. bk. of the Dee, near 
Crathie, 9 m. w. of Ballater ; pur- 
chased by Queen Victoria in 1848. 
In 1853 tho present red granite 
Scotch baronial castle replaced an 
old one. 

Balnaves, Hexbt (d. 1579), 
Scottish reformer, was appointed 
(1 538) a lord of session by 3 ames V. ; 
depute-keeper of privy seal (1542" 
43). He helped largely in getting 
the Scriptures printed in the Scots 
vulgar tongue. For his ardent Pro- 
testantism he suffered attainder 
and imprisonment, being trans- 
ported to Kouon in 1546 ; but in 
1563 his estates and ofRcos were 
restored. See M'Crie’a Life of 
John Knox (new ed, 1889). 

Balrampur, tn., Gonda dist., 
Oudh, Inoia, 85 m. N.E. of Luck- 
now ; manufactures cotton cloth, 
blankets, felt, knives, etc. Pop. 
(1901)16,723. 

Balsa, a raft or surf -boat, made 
of tho extremely light balza-wood 
of Pern and Brazil. 

Balsam, various species of the 
order Balsaminea;, which is often 
placed under Geraniaceae. The 
principal genus is known as Im- 
pations, because the ripe capsule 
bursts spontaneously or when 
touched. (1.) Noli-me-tangere is 
the 'touch-me-not,’ found wild 
throughout Britain and Europe. 
There are over a hundred speoics 
of Impatiens, mostly in the shady 
woods of India, where they form 
a rich undergrowth with beauti- 
ful white andf red flowers. They 
are mostly annuals or biennials ; 
many have been Introduced from 
the East into Britain for green- 
house cultivation. (2.) Balsamina 
is a scarlet-flowered species from 
tropical Asia, hardy in: most gar- 
dons.—BALSAM Bog is a densely- 
tufted xerophyiie of the Falkland 
Is., belonging to the order Umbel- 
lifene. The tufts are often several 
feet in diameter. A gum-resin 
exudes from its branches. (See 
Hooker’s Flora Antarctica, 1»44- 
60.)— Balsam Tree of Jamaica is 
Clusiajlava of the order Gutti- 
ferse, yielding a gum-resin which 
is used as pitch in the W. Indies. 
—Balsam of AocucHiis obtained 
from Icioa heterophylla, a species 
of the order Burseraoee, found in 
Guiangt-BAisAM or Vmiw ic 
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oleo-resin obtained from Humi* 
Hum ^oribundum, related to the 
l^raniums* and found in Brazil, 
iti propertiet) roHomblo those of 
copaiba balsam.— Canada Bal- 
aam, obtained from the Canadian 
balm of Gilead Ar, Abies bal- 
samea. is used in microscopio 
work tor the permanent preserva- 
tion of sections on glass slides.— 
West India Balsam is obtained 
from species of 67w,sirt.— B ai^am 
OP Copaiba is the olco-resin ob- 
tained from the trunks of various 
species of Copaifera^ in the valley 
of the Amazon and the K. and W. 
Indies. It has very much the 
appearance of olive oil, but its 
odour is aromatic, and its taste 


SAM OF Peru is taken from the 
trunk of Myroxylon pereinv, after 
beating, scorching, and removing 
the bark. Its volatile oil contains 
cinnamic and benzoic acids, which 
give its fragrance. It has the 
general qualities of balsams, and 
IS used chiefly as a disinfectant 
expectorant.— Balsam of Tolu is 
obtained from New Granada, by 
incisions in the trunk of Myroxy- 
lon toluifera. Its most important 
constituents are benzoic and cinna- 
mic acids. A syrup and a tincture 
arc prepared from it, and it is pres- 
ent in several compound drugs. It 
is used only as an expectorant. 

Balsamo, Giuseppe. ScoCau- 
LIOBTRO. 


Baltio Pmliioet 

Balthazar, one of the three 

wise men (Magi) of the Nativity, 
and one of thef abulous three kings 
shown in Cologne Cathedral. 

Baltic Port, tn, and seapt., 
Russia, at the entrance of %e 
Gulf of Finland. 250 m. by rail 
w. of St. Petersburg; important 
as being the terminus of one of 
the Baltic railways. Pop. (1897) 
850. 

Baltic Provinces, the region 
including Ksthonia, lying on the 
Gulf of Finlainl and the Baltic: 
Livonia, on the Gulf of Riga; ana 
Kurlami, facing both the Gulf of 
Riga and tho open Baltic, reach- 
ing westward to the Ih ussian fron- 
tier. it is inhal)ited by Ksthonian 



Balmoral Castle^ the Highland Residence of the King. 


bitter. Its chief constituent is a 
ciystallizable resin, copaivio acid. 
Oil of copaiva is got by distilla- 
tion, ana, administered in cap- 
sules or as an emulsion, acts in 
the stomach like other oioo-resins 
as a stimulant and irritant, and 
* in large doses as an emetic, its 
l^ive principles are absorbed, 
and all secretions smell of it, and 
are increased by it. It acts as a 
stimulant and a disinfectant in 
; the Jrenito-urinary tract, and is 
< chiefly used for that purpose, al- 
. though it has the useiul effect of 
^ . oieo-resins on the lungs and hron- 
^V chi, and indeed acts better there 
than do most others, but is avoided 
oh account of its smell. It is diu- 
retic, and by its stimulating action 
•pmetimee indnees a rash,— B a v 


{Phoiobifa. W. Wihon.) 

Balta, tn., Podolia gov., on 
branch of the railway Moscow- 
Kiev- Odessa, 130 m. N.w. of 
Odessa; has brewing, distilling, 
and manufactures of soap, candles, 
bricks, and tobacco, as well as an 
important trade in cereals and 
tattle. It has two yearly fairs, 
the principal in May. Pop. (1897) 
23,.393. 

Baltasarini, Rurnamed Bkau- 
JOYEULX (16th century), Italian 
musician, was invited by Cathe- 
rine de’ Medici to her court. He 
was the first to introduce tho 
Italian dances into Paris, and was 
thus tho founder of tho modern 
ballet. His best production was 
the Ballet Oomiq^ d-e la Reine 
(1582). See OellePs Les Origines 
dfi POpera (1^8) 


and Lettish races, with a largo 
admixture of Germans, especially 
in tho great towns — c.g. Riga. 
Russia first obtained a perma- 
nent footing on the Baltic with 
the foundation of St. Petersburg 
(1703). By the peace of Nystadt 
(1721) Ksthonia and Livonia, in- 
cluding the town of Riga, were 
acquired, and the frontier ad- 
vanced to the W. Dvina (so-called 
Diina). Kurland was not added 
till tho third partition of Poland 
(1795). For several centuries the 
civilization of these provinces 
was of German origin; but in 
1867-89 this was suppressed by 
the government, and the people 
completely Russianized, as well 
as converted, often under great 
pressqre^ to th^ (Jlreek Cbur^h, 
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Baltio Sea 

Baltic Sea, or East Ska, an 
inland »oa of N. Europe, sur- 
rountled by Denmark, Germany, 
RusHia, Finland, and Sweden, and 
communicating with the Atlantic 
through the HkaKer Hak and the 
Kattegat, which leadn to the chan- 
nels of the Eound (Oresund), the 


45 to 140 m., and it« area 178,000 
Bq. m. Its 8. HhorcH are low and 
Bandy, and in places lined by 
Bhallow laRoonB (KiirischcH Half, 
FrischeB IlafT, and Stettiner Half). 
Several islandH stml its waters, 
the principal being Sjailland (Seo- 
land), Fyn (Funen), Lange land. 



Great Belt and the Little Belt, 
bt^twccii the Danish islands. It 
has three largo arms the Gulf 
of Bothnia, Gulf of Finland, and 
Gulf of Riga -and several Minaller 
bays, as the Bay of Danzig, 
Neiistadter Bay, and Kiel Bay. 
The greatest length from 8,w. 
to N,K, is over 900 m., its width 


Laaland, Falwter, Mcien, Born- 
holm, and othera of the Danish 
group; Alsen, Fehmarn, Hiigen, 
ITseaom, and WolUn, belonging 
to PnisBia; OscI, Dagii, Mohn, 
Worms, belonging to RuHsia; the 
Finland archipelagoes of Aland 
and Quarken ; the large Swedish 
islands of Gotland and Gland; 


and thousands of small rocky 
bkerries (the Skiirg&rd) all along 
the E. coast of Sweden and along 
the w. and s. coasts of Finland. 
The Baltic is shallow (20 to 100 
fathoms), and is shut off from the 
Kattegat and the G. of Bothnia 
by submarine ridges ; but between 
the K. of the island of Gotland 
and the Stockholm Hkerries there 
is a depression in which a depth 
of 420 fatlioms has been sounaed. 
The Baltio is fed by numerous 
streams, some of them coiisider- 
ablc rivers, such as the Nova, Dii- 
na, Nicmen, ViHtula,^Oder, Gdta- 
elf, Lulea, ami Tornea. The fresh 
water thus poured into its basin in 
spring sets up a broad, strong out- 
flowing surface current through 
the Kattegat -a current which in- 
creases to a depth of 50 fathoms, 
and from a salinity of 7 to 8 per 
cent, in the N.K. to nearly 30 per 
cent, in the W. But tlicro is a 
comiMinsating inflow current en- 
tering intermittently underneath 
the first, and having a salinity of 
32 per cent. In summer the tem- 
peijituro of the surface water of 
the Balfic is <121^ to 041 ’ V- In 
the broadest husin of the sea, 
which stretehes K. of fJotland, 
the salinity below 100 fathoms is 
from S to 10 per cent. In winter 
the smaller hays and creeks, es- 
pecially in the N. parts of tlie 
sea, invariably freeze, and so sus- 
p(md navigation ; and in severe 
winters the Gulf of Bothnia be- 
comes frozen from side to side. 
The tides are barely p()rceptiblo 
lu of the Danish islands. The 
Kaiser AVilhelm or Nord-Ostsee 
Ganal, from Ki(d to the month 
of the Kibe, has since 1805 af- 
forded a short ent between the 
Baltic a?id the North Sea. See 


Professor O. PettersHon’s papeis 
in Srot. LVof/. 1804 (vol. x.) ; 
also report by Pettersson and 
Ekman, issued by the Swedish 
Academy of Science, and sum- 
maries in vol. xiv. of same pub- 
lication, and works quoted there. 

Baltimore*' (i.) The largest 
city of Maryland, and sixth in 
population in the U.S.A., on an 
arm of GhcMapeake Bay. It draws 
its water supply from Lake Roland 
and Gunpowder R. The lar^st 
of its punlic parks, Dmid Hill 
Park, 18 noted for its beauty. 
Johns Hopkins University (187 d) 
is one of tho foremost institu- 


tions for advanced learning in the 
country. Baltimore is also the 
seat of the Women’s College of 
Baltimore (1888), Loyola College 
(ia52), and Morgan College (1876); 
the law and medical departments 
of tho UniverHity of Maryland, 
and the splendidly equipped 
Johns Hopkins Hospital; the 
Baltimore College of Dental 


Surgery (18;i9); the Peabody In- 
stitute, a conservatory of masioq 
and the Maryland Institute, a 
school of art. This city is also the 



Baltimore and Oiilo Ballroad 
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Bee of a PruteHtant bishop, ami 
of a Homau Cutholio archbinhup, 
who id at the same time Human 
Catholic primate of the United 
BtatoH, Baltimore beinjjT the old- 
eat Komau Catholic see (17JSI)) iii 
the country. Handsome monu- 
ments to Washinjurtoii (18;^)). to 
CeorKe Peabody, the Battle Monu- 
ment (18ir)). commemoratiiiK' the 
citizens who fell <lef ending the 
city against the British in 1811, 
have procured for Baltimore the 
name of tho ‘Monumental City.’ 
The harbour is excellent, and a 
large foreign trade is carried on, 
tho exports consisting chiehy of 
Indian corn, cattle and meat, 
copper, wheat and flour, cotton 
and tobacco. Tho grain trade 
with Europe ranks first, and as 
a guano receiver Baltimore takes 
the lead over all other American 
ports. The tonnage entered in 
the foreign trade was, in 1903, 
1 ,4(3(>,5‘J9; and the amount cb^ared, 
1,338,888 tons. Several lines of 
coasting steamers, and tho trans- 
atlantic liners of the North (Ger- 
man Lloyd Company, Hamburg 
America Company, and Hod Star 
of Antwerp, enter this port. 
Shiphuilding is carried on, but 
the principal industries are fruit 
and oyster packing, the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes, flour, 
chemical manures, and machine ry . 
Banking facilities are afforded by 
twenty-one national and twenty 
state and private banks and 
fifteen trust companies. Balti- 
more was laid out in 1729. and 
incorporated in 1790. Pop. (1900) 
508,9o7 : foreign - born, 08,000 ; 
negroes, 79,258. On Feb. 8, 1904, 
a great fire blotted out the whole 
centre of tho city. Tho damage 
was estimated at §70,000,000. 
(2.) Small scapt. tn. on bay of 
samo name, Co. Cork, Munster, 
Ireland, 7 m. s,\y. of Skibbereen, 
with which it is connected hy 
rail. Its sheltered harbour is the 
lieadquarters of a well-e(|uipped 
fishing fleet. 

Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. The main lino runs from 
Baltimore, in Maryland, to Wheel- 
ing, in W. Virginia (380 m.), there 
being branches connecting Balti- 
more with Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, and other 
important cities of Pennsylvania, 
W. Virginia, and Indiana, tho total 
mileage being .3, 199. Tho ordinary 
capital of tno company owning 
the road amounts to $125, (KH), 099. 
The dividend paid on tho common 
stock has for some years been at 
the rate of 4 per cent. 

Baltimore. Gkorqr Calvert, 
FIRST Baron (?1580-1932), English 
atatesraan, born at Kipling, York- 
shire. Ho entered Parliament 
(1609), and became secretary of 
state (1619). The failure of the 
S})aniHh marriage scheme made 
him very unpopular. He resigned 
ottoe (1624), and at the same time 


dcclartul himself a Oaiholio. On Baluchistan, a country of S. 
his rotiromout he was croato<l Asia, is bounded on tho N. by 

(1625) a baron, and was granted AfghaniHtan, on the K. by liritish 

largo estates in Co. Longford, Ire- India, on the B. by tho Arabian 

land. A Bettiemcjit in Nev< found- »Sea, and on the VV. by Persia. Tho 

land, granted ity Baltiinoro to province has an area of about 

some colonists in 1621, being in a 160,9998(1. ra., and the whole tei ri- 

very unsettled condition, he wtuit tory (except British Baluchistan) 

over (1627) to restore^ order. An is under native rule, 

atteiimt to settle in Virginia prov- The mountains of Baluchistan 
ing a failure, he returned to Eng- are a continuation of tho Sulai- 

land to obtain a charter for a man range. Thu R. B])ur, known 

new colony (Maryland). He died as tho llala Mountains, reaches 

before the patent had passed the tho Bca at Cape Mon/.e ; the w. 

Great iScal, but it was granted ridges run parallel to tho sea 

in favour of his son. Hee Lives by coast, .and merge in tho mountain 

Neill (1S(.>9) and Kennedy (1845). Hvstum of Persia. Tho coast- 
Baltistan, Bulti, or Little line stretches e. and w. for 699 in. 

Tibet, mountainous division of There are no harbours. Forests 

KaHliinir, India, drained by the are sparse and stunted; coal is 

Indus in its course between the mineil at Khelat. The railway 



Himalayas and tho Karakoram from Karacdii reaches New Cha- 

Mts. ; contains many very lofty man, 65 m. beyond Quetta, which 

peaks, especially Mt. Godwin- isconnectedwithSibiby twolines, 
Austen (28,250 ft.). Cap. Skardo one through the Harnai Valley, 

or Iskardo. Pop. about 50,1KM). and the other through the Bulan 

Baltjik, or Balchik, scapt. on Pass. The few fertile spots in the 

Black Sea coast, IS in. N.E. of province are peopled by pastoral 

Varna, Bulgaria, Europe, Pop. tribes, chiefly Jlranu land Baluchi. 

(1893) 5,1.37. ^ Baluchistan, with its scanty popu- 

Baluba, large negro tribo in lation and products, owes its im- 

the Congo Free State, living be- portanco to its position on tho 

tween the head-waters of the British Indian frontier, and its 

rivers Lomami and Sankurii, in command of tho trade routes bo- 

6" 8. lat. and 23^-25* E. long. ^ tween Persia, Afghanistan, and 

Baluchi, Irancan dialect which India. For administrative pur- 

has largely borrowed from the poses it is divided into six 
language of bordering nations, agencies Quetta-Pishin, Sinjawi, 
divided into two sections, tho Zhob, Khelat, S. Baluchistan, and 

northern and the southern, the Chagai. Tho governor-gonerars 

latter being the purer, tho former agent, who is also chief coinmis- 
having a superior literature. S<h 2 sioner for British Baluchistan, 
Geiger ana Kuhn’s Grundriss supervises the work of the politi- 
der IranUchen Fhilologie (1898). cal officers. 




ttaludiiitMl 

Of the early history of the 
province we have little authentic 
information. Up to the 17th cen- 
tury the people of Khelat wore 
Hindus. Threatened by Persia, 
they invited Kambar, the son of 
a Brahui Mussulman chief, to 
be their ruler; and under this 
chief, from whose patronymic 
the dynasty is still called Kam- 
barani, the state iiecamo Moham- 
medan. Abdullah Khan, who be- 
came the viceroy of the famous 
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following year the British garrison 
was overpowered, and in 1841, 
under a treaty of friendship, they 
evacuated the country. Through- 
out their disasters in Afghanistan 
the khan of Khelat remained 
loyal; and fresh treaties, exe- 
cuted in 1854 and 1876, have 
drawn Baluchistan into closer 
and more cordial relationship 
with the Indian empire. On 
Nov. 1, 1887, the Assigned Dis- 
tricts— tracts in Pishin, Shora- 



^Mlil ff ‘ ; .• -U 


Nadir Shah after the latter’s con- 
quest of India, was soon after- 
wards killed in battle. The 
tyranny and licentiousness of 
Abdullah’s son, Mohammed, led 
to his deposition and murder by 
his brother Nasir, who was khan 
of Khelat from 1755 to 1795. To 
Nasir is due the formation of the 
Balttch confederacy. 

In 1839 a Britisn force seized 
Khelat, owing to the supposed 
treachery of its ruler. In the 


rud, Kach, Khawas, Harnai, Sihi, 
and Tal Chotiali— became British 
Baluchistan. In over an 

area^ of 134,000 sq. m., the pop- 
ulation was found not to ex- 
ceed 810,746. See Floyer’s Un- 
explored Baluchistan (1882); 
Hughes’s The Country of Balu- 
chistan (1887); MacGregor’s Wan- 
derings in Baluchistan (1882); 
MacMahon and Hoidich’s *N.W. 
Borderlands of Baluchistan,’ in 
Oeog. Jour,, 1877, pp. 392-416. 


Balind 

Ballister, a small circular 
pilaster, of Italian invention, 
supporting a hand-rail, coping, 
balcony, or terrace, A row of 
balusters forms a balustrade, K 
banister is one of tho-vertical sup- 
ports of a hand-rail on a balcony 
or stairs, and is often applied to 
the hand-rail itself. 

Balwearle Castle, ruined 
stronghold, Fifoshire, Scotland, 2 
m. w. of Kirkcaldy, is traditionally 
the birthplace of Michael Scott. 

Balzac, HonorHj de (1799-1850), 
a celebrated French novelist, was 
a native of Tours. Educated at 
Vend6me, and at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, for some years he lived in 
a state of penury. Success came 
when, in his thirtieth year, he pub- 
lished, under his own name, Les 
Derniers Chouans (1829), after 
which he continued to send out 
an enormous number of novels, 
some historical, but mainly illus- 
trative of French contemporary 
life and manners. Those he after- 
wards grouped under tho collect- 
ive title? of the ConUdie Humaine, 
in which he describes the mani- 
fold aspects of human life. Often 
gross and brutal, Balzac is yet one 
of tho great writers of the world, 
being the father of the realistic 
school of fiction, as well as the 
forerunner of the novelist of char- 
acter analysis and portrayal. 
Balzac is one of the closest and 
shrewdest observers of contem- 
porary life and manners, and one 
of tho keenest analysts of the 
human heart ; and few have ex- 
celled, him in the power and vivid- 
ness with which ho presents the 
results of his oh.servations. His 
death occurred at Paris, on his 
return from his wedding trip, his 
marriage with the Polish Coun- 
tess Hanska having taken place 
only three months earlier. Of his 
works, which were very numerous, 
the best known are La Peau de 
Chagrin (1831); V Auherge Rouge 
(l8iU) ; La Femme de Trente Ans 
(18.31); FuginieUrandetilK^i); La 
Recherche de VAhsolu (18^15); Le 
P^re Goriot (1835); and Les Pa- 
rents Pauvres (1849). A collected 
edition of his works began to ap- 
pear in 1899. Les Contes JOrbui- 
tiques (1831-'8), although famous, 
represents the weaker side of Bal- 
zac’s work. Numerous English 
translations have appeared, of 
which the best is the series by 
Miss Wormeley (1890-3), with tt 
memoir of Balzac. See also Saints- 
bury’s French Novelists ( 1891), and 
Balzac’s Life, written fy his sister 
(1858); Lovcnjoul’s Bhtoire des 
(Buvres de H, de Balzac (2nd ed. 
1886); Th^ophile Gautier’s i7. de 
Balzac (1859); Sainte-Beuve’s 
Gauseries de iMndi (vol. 11.) and 
Portraits Contemporains (vol. il.) ; 
Taine’s Nouveaux Essais de Cri- 
tique et d^Histoire (1865); and 
Fajmet’s Etudes Litteraires iur le 
XJX^Siicledm. 
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Balzac, Jean Louis Guez de 
(1594- a French author, 
whoae publibhed Letter 9 (1624), 
written from Romo, brought him 
the friendship and patronage of 
Cardinal Richelieu. By the polish 
of his style, and the exactness of 
his epithets, ho did for French 
prose what Malherbe did for verse 
— puiifiod it from the pedantries 
of the 16th century. 

Balzico, Alfonso (1825), Ital- 
ian sculptor, born at Cava de’ 
Tirreni, near Siloriio. He exe- 
cuted several works for King 
Victor Eram!iiiuel"C.i/. Cleopa- 
tra^ The CoqiJbette, and Revenf^e. 
Among his other works are Vin- 
cenzo Bellini^ a beautiful statue, 
now at Naples ; Duke Ferdituind 
of Genoa, at Turin ; and Victor 
Emmanuel (1897), at Naples. 

Bamangwato, or Ba-mano- 
UATO, a native district and peo- 
ple in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, ruled over by the chief 
Kliama. The Bamangwato are 
a branch of the great Bantu race, 
and opposed tlio fierce Matai)olo 
clans to the n. The country 
extends E. as far as the Mac- 
loutsio 11., and across it to the 
eonfiuence of the Shashi and Tuli. 

Bambara, or Bamrakka, people 
of French W. Africa, inhabiting a 
region drained by head-waters of 
the JoHba or Niger, and bounded 
on S. by the Mandingo country. 
The Bambara, who belong to the 
Mandingo race, are workers in gold, 
ivory, and iron, besides being skil- 
ful agriculturists. Tlio majority 
are slaves and heathen, the upper 
classes being Mohammedans. The 
chief towns are Sega, Baminako, 
and Sansanding. The country 
was opened up to French trade 
by treaty in 1881. 

Bamberg, tn., Bavaria, dist. 
Upper Franconia, situated on the 
Remits, 2 m. above it.<> confluence 
with the Main, partly on a series 
of hills (795 ft.), partly in the 
valley below. The chief orna- 
ment of the town, which dates 
from before the 9th century, and 
contains many noteworthy build- 
ings, is the cathedral (Late Roman- 
esque, founded 1004, hut rebuilt 
in the 13th century, and restored 
1828>87), enshrining the tomb and 
relics of the Emperor Henry ii., 
its founder. Bamberg has recently 
developed into an industrial town, 
manufacturing cottons, ropes, 
beer, tobacco, etc. The independ- 
ent bishopric of Bamberg (area, 
1,482 sq. m.), founded by the Em- 
peror Henry ii. in 1007, was secu- 
larized in 1801, and in 1802 was 
transferred to Bavaria. Pop. 
(1900)41,823. 

Bamberger, Luowia (1823- 
99), German economist, states- 
man, and author; studied law; 
became a republican leader in 
the revolution of 1848 ; was con- 
demned to death, but escaped 
from the country. Returning to 


Germany, he entered (1868) the 
Reichstag as a National Liberal, 
whore he rose to emiiienco as a fin- 
ancial authority, monometallist, 
and free trader, and led the seces- 
sion of 1881 from the National 
Liberal party against Bismarck’s 
colonial and protective policy. 
See his own ErinnemnxjenlXW). 

Bambino (Ital. ‘The Babe’), 
a term applied to the wooden 
figure of the child .Tesus in the 
clmrch of Ara Cieli at Romo. 
It is credited with miraculous 
healing powders. On the Epiph- 
any (Jan. 6) occurs the festival 
of the Bairibino, when the image, 
in swaddling clothes and covered 
with jewels, is exhibited to the 
people. 

Bamboo, or Bambusa, a genus 
of grasses with woody aerial stems 
rising from branching rhizomes, 
and often reaching the height of 
ordinary trees. They are most 
plentiful in India, Cfiiina, and 
Japan, and are found in Africa 
and America. B, vulqarie is 
found i)oth in Asia and America, 
and is widely spread. It readies 
a height of over UM) ft., with a 
diameter of I ft. at the base. It 
flowers only at long intervals, 
and pnxluces grain which is iisod 
as food in India. Bamboos are 
put to many uses. As they are 
solid at the luxles and hollow 
hetwecii, vessels and pipes are 
made of them ; they are also 
used for building purposes, and 
for furniture, hliiuls, etc. In the 
W, Indies the young shoots aro 
oaten like asimragus, and pa]jer 
is made both in the K, and AV. 
Indies from the yonng stems. 
Over two hundred species of these 
graceful gigantic grasses for the 
bamboos belong to the order 
Gramineae — have been distin- 
guished and described, 'riicy 
have ujiright perennial woody 
stems. No bamboo is native to 
Europe, but many 8i)ecies do well 
in English gardens, the first to he 
so grown having been the Hima- 
layan Thammcalamm Falcomru 

Arundinaria japonica [Barn- 
hum vietake) is one of the hardiest 
and most vigorous of bamboos, as 
it is also one of the most commonly 
grown. It grows to a height of 
seven or eight feet. Phfjl loslachys 
nifjra is characterized iiy tlie 
colour of its stems, which are olive 
green during their first year, siih- 
sequentlv changing to black. It 
is very hardy and vigorous, and 
attains to a height of upwards 
of twenty feet. Phyllontachi/s 
Castillonis combines considerable 
hardiness with extreme beauty. 
Both leaves and stems arc subtly 
variegated— green, yellow, white, 
and pink. Bamhum palmata usu- 
ally grows to a height of about four 
feet. The leaves are bright green 
above, pale and slightly hairy 
below. Artmdinaria Veitchi is 
only about two feet in height. 


It is hardy, and a very vigorous 
grower. Bambusa tesselata (B. 
itayamowski) is another small- 
growing species. The plant has 
a most interesting and grace- 
ful manner of growth. Phyllos- 
tachys JfnioniR, which grows to a 
height of about ten feet, is per- 
haps our most beautiful species. 
See Freeman-Mitford’s The Bam- 
boo (iarden (1896); Gen. Munro’s 
monograph, Linn. Soc. (1866); 
Hivibre’s Lcs linmlouH (1878) ; 
Routledge’s Bamboo .... Uh Cul- 
tivation and Treatment (1875); 
Stewart and Braiidis’s Forest 
Flora of N. W. and Cent. India 
(1874.) 

Bamborough Castle, on tho 

summit of an almost inaccessihlo 
mass of granite (1.50 ft. ahovo 
low-water mark) on the coast of 
North umhorland, England, 5m. E. 
of Holford station, on tho S\E. ll. 
Founded by Ida al)ont the middle 
of tho 6th century, it was seized 
bv AVilliarn Ktifus (1095), and ro- 
iniiined a crown possession until 
the middle of the 15th century, 
when it was purchased by Lord 
Crewe, biMhop of Durham, and 
left l>y him tor charital»le uses. 
It lias been acquired by Lord 
Armstrong, who has endowed it 
as an almshouse. Near the cas- 
tle is Banil)orough village, once 
a Saxon royal borough. In tho 
eliurchyard is the tomi) of Grace 
Darling. See Bateson’s The 
Parish of Jiamhurt.k, with the 
Chapel ry of Belfo/d, pui)1iMhed 
under the direction of the North- 
uinlierland (\iiinty History Com- 
mittee (1893); Clark’s ‘Bamburgh 
(’astlo,’ in Arvhirol, Jour,, Juno 
1889, pp. 9.3 11.3; Besant’s Dor- 
othy Foster (1881). 

Bambuk, mountainous region 
of \V. Afriefi, in tho French 
colony of Senegal, between the 
Falemo and tho Senegal River. 
Cattle and shcei) are reared, and 
iron, gold, ivory, cereals, palms, 
and fruits arc produced. The in- 
Jiabitants are Mandingoes. 

Bamian, former tn. (alt. 8,:L50 
ft,), 80 in. N.w. of Kabul, Afghan- 
istan, on N. side of the pass 
loading from that country into 
Afghan 'rurkestan, between tho 
Hindu -Kush and Koh-i-baha 
ranges; peopled by Hazaras, and 
iiotewortliy for its five colossal 
human figures sculptured out of 
the congloinorato of the valley 
wall, and described about 630 
A.i>. by a ('hiiiese Buddhist 
monk, ilwen 'Disang. Tho two 
largest figunss, said to represent 
Buddha (173 ft. and 120 ft. high 
respectively), are draped, and are 
probably tho work of Buddhist 
artists from India. Tho rocks in 
tho vicinity arc honeycombed with 
caves, domed and pictured in a 
similar stylo. See article in Jour, 
of the Royal Asiatic Soc., 1886, 
by Captains Talbot and Mait- 
land. 
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Bampton 

Bampton, rnrkt. tn. and par. 
ill Devonnhiro, Enj^Iand, on Kxo 
V'’all(jy Ry., 7 in. N. of Tiverton, 
about 2 in. from the Kxe. Ex- 
cellent building Htono in quarried 
in the vicinity. A fair for cattle, 
sheep, and (especially) Exmoor 
ponies is held in October. Poi). 
(EKR) l,fir)7. 

Bampton, John (1080-1751), • 
founder of the Hampton Tjoc- 
tures, was (1718) a minor canon of 
Salisbury (Jathodral, which posi- 
tion ho held till his death. See 
The Oxford Tni-year Book (1882). 

Bampton Lectures, a courso 
of eight divinity lecture-siirmons 

S rovided for liy the will of .lohn 
lampton. In terms of the will, 
these lectures are to he given at 
Oxford on eight Sunday morn- 
ings in term between the com- 
mencement of the last month in 
Lent term and the third week 
in Act term, upon one of the 
following subjects: To confirm 
and establish the (Tristian faith, 
and to confute all heretics and 
schismatics ; upon the divine au- 
thority of the Holy S(‘riptures; 
upon the writings of the primi- 
tive fatliers ; the divinity of tho 
Saviour and of the Holy Spirit; 
and the (h’eeds. 'Plio lecturer, 
chosen by the heads of colleges, 
must be a graduate of Oxford or 
Oambridge. 

Bamra, native state in Sam- 
balpur dist., (’entral JTovinces, 
India, Area, 1,988 sq. in. JVip. 
(1901) 12:1,578. 

Ban. See Hanat. 

Banam, tn., Cambodia, 100 in. 
W.N.W. of Saigon, cap. of prov. of 
same name. Pop. about 8,ouo. 

Banana, a monocotyledonous 
plant of the order Musacea*. 
Tlioiigli some have distinguished 
many species in cultivation, Dc 
CamUdle {Orif/in of i^oHiroted. 
PJmdn, 1881) shows that there 
is only one, noyinituni of 

R«>bert Hrown ; even tho ijlan- 
tain, or pisang [M. fforodisiftra 
of some botanists), is merely a 
sub-species or variety of M, 
mpkniuriK The original lioine 
of tho lianana is donlitful, hut 
most evidence is in favour of the 
K. Indies. It is now cultiNatojl 
in every trojiical and sub-tropical 
country, where its nutritious fruit, 
rich in starch, sugar, and nitroge- 
nous matters, forms tho principal 
food of millions. Tho plant has 
underground stems or rhizomes, 
from which groups »if lca\cs 
arise, their aerial petioles form- 
ing sheaths which are rolled con- 
centrically around one another so 
as to form a vertical hollow struc- 
ture, wrongly called the stein, 
which grows to a height of 18 ft. 
From the crown of the loaf- 
sheaths the Idades spreail out 
like palm leaves, each being in 
one broad piece from H to 10 ft. 
long. A strong midrib runs down 
the middle of each blade, and 


from it parallel veins run out 
at right angles towards tho mar- 
gin. Tho axis of an inflorescence 
which grows up the centre of tho 
petiole - sheath arises from the 
rhizome until it emerges among 




Tnflort'scpncc of the Bavovn. 
1, Flower; 2, fruit; 3, soctlon of fruit. 


the blades, when it bends over 
and produces its flowers on a 
long spike, which ripen into 
fruit. The clusters on a single 
tree sometimes weigh more than 
four stones, When tho whole 


aerial growth decays to the 
ground, the rhizome continues 
growing and sending up now 
aerial shoots. Tho banana be- 
ing a tropical plant, can only 
bo fruited in Britain by the use 
of the highest stove tempera- 
tures. Certain varieties, how- 
ever, notably Mum coacinea^ M. 
superba^ M, assamica^ and M, 
cmete^ may be grown for de- 
corative purposes without the 
application of such groat heat. 
Alt the plantain - tree species 
have handsome foliage. 

The variety of banana which is 
most suitable, as it is most fre- 
quently grown, for market pur- 
poses, is the largo yellow Mar- 
tin iq no or Jamaica, Those, when 
intended for export, are gatherofl 
green, and allowed to ripen on 
tlio voyage and after reaching 
their destination. In the trop- 
ics tlio banana is among the 
most im])ortant articles of food. 
It contains about live per cent, 
allminiii, twenty per cent, sugar 
and pect(»se, and about seventy- 
four per cent, water. The dried 
flour of ripe bananas may he 
used in the manufacture of 
liread and cakes, ami has con- 
sideralile nutritive value. 'Plio 
consumption of bananas has in- 
cieased enormously during the 
last fow years. The fruit comes 
eliietly from the AVest Indies (iin- 
j)orts from Jamaica in 1902 valued 
at .€1,1:14,750). 

Banana, soapt,, n. side of riv. 
Congo, near mouth, Congo 8tato, 
W, Africa, 0" 1' R. and 12' 17' K. ; 
exports ivory, palm oil, palm 
nuts, ruhh(M\ and gum. 

Bananal, or Santa Anna, (i.) 
Island state of Mafcko (Irosso, 
Brazil, i:i' 27' to 10 ’ 29' s., 250 m. 
long, :15 m. broad, encloscil by 
two arms of the Araguay R. 
(2.) 'IV)wn (alt. 1,255 ft.) and ry. 
stn., jM’ov. Sao Ihiiilo, 72 in. W. 
hv N. of Rio de Janeiro. 

Banas, or Bunas, riv. in E. 
Rajputana, India; after a course 
of 5<M) m. from the Aravalli Mts, 
falls into the (’hamhal. 

Ban at (Hung, lionmfj). in 
its gciuual signitication, a fron- 
tier province governed by a 
/>un, a word cognate with the 
Slav, pan, ‘lord.’ There were 
several ban ats— /•..(/. Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Slavonia, Bosnia; but when 
the word is used without qualifl- 
caiion, it is generally meant to 
indicate the Temesvar banat— i.c. 
the region between the Danube, 
the Tisza, tho Maros, and the Car- 
pathians, a region which for more 
than one hunnred and sixty years 
(1 552-1717 ).groaned under the tyr- 
anny of the Turks, from whom it 
was delivered by Prince Eugene. 
It was definitively incorporated 
with tho rest of Hungary in 
1800, In Roumania the banat 
of Craiova existed from the 15th 
century. 
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Banbrid^et mrkt. in. in Co. 
Down, Ulatep, Ireland, on R. 
Banti, 10 m. N.E. of Newry by 
rail; la an important centre of 
the linen manufacture; in the 
vicinity large bleach-groena. 

Banbury, munic. bor. and 
mrkt. tn. on the Obeiwell, 15 
m. N. of Bicester, Oxfordshire, 
England, vrith manufacture of 
agricultural implements, sack- 
ing, ropes, bricks, and tiles, and 
malting and brewjng industries. 
There are nursery gardens in the 
neighbourhood. The cclebrattM^ 
Banlmry cake has bad a reputa- 
tion since 1008. The castle, built 
1125, is now represented by a few 
fragments; and the cross, im- 
mortalized in the nursery rhyme, 
has disappeared. Roman remains 
have l)eeu discovered. Top. ( 1 001 ) 
3,394. 

Banc, Sittings in, wore held 
at Westminster before two or 
more judges of the courts cjf 
Common Pleas, King’s Bench, 
and Excheq\ier. By the .ludica- 
ture Act, 1873, the jurisdiction 
of the courts in hmn) is trans- 
ferrcil to divisional courts, wliicli 
consist of two or more judges of 
the King’s Bench or Probate Di- 
vision of the High (’ourt. 

Banca, Banka, or Bangka, an 
isl. of the Dutch K. Indies, sepa- 
rated from the K. coast of Su- 
matra by the Strait of Banca; 
7 to 10 m. wide. It is long (157 
m.) and narrow, billy (2,:KK3 ft.) 
in the N. and B., and has a moist 
climate, with a heavy rainfall — 
111 ) in. at Aluntok, the capital. 
Principal prodvicUons: tin(lG,<NK> 
to 13,000 tons annually), bananas 
and other fruits, arcca nuts, wax, 
and tlrugs. Banca forms a resi- 
dency of the Dutch E. liidies, and 
has beloTigcd to the Netberlamls 
since 1008. Area, 4, 475 sq.m. Pop. 
(1895)93,000, of whom 32,187 were 
Chinese. 

Banco, in finance, equivalent 
to ‘bank value,’ or the standard 
money in which curtain Euro- 
pean banks, especially the banks 
of Hamburg, Genoa, Amsterdam, 
and Venice, formerly kept their 
accounts. 

, Bancroft, Geotuik (1800 - 91), 
American historian, statesman, 
anddiplomatiht.studiedatGiittin- 
gen in Germany ; he enjoyed the 
friendship of Goethe, IlumlKddt, 
Lappenberg, Schleicrmaclier, ami 
other eminent men. He rcturmul 
to America, where he devoted 
himself to literature and poli- 
tics, and in 18.34 publisluMl the 
first volume of his IIintorn of the 
United States, Bancrof t was min- 
ister to Great Britain (1840-9), 
minister to Prussia in 1^37 ; was 
accredited to tlie N. German 
Confederation in 18f38, and from 
1871 to 1874 to the German em- 
pire. Volumes of his History 
had been published at Intervals, 
and in 1874 the tenth volume ap- 
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pcarod, completing the work. Two 
supplementary voTuines, however, 
entitled History of the Forma- 
tion of the Cmisiituiion of the 
United States^ were puidished in 
1882. Bancroft also translated 
Heeren’s Jiejkrtions on the Foli- 
tics of Ancient Greece (1824). A 
revised edition of the Hist, of the. 
United States Appeared in 1882 4. 

Bancroft, Hu bkht Howk 
(1832), American historian, born 
at Granville, Ohio; cstal>lis))cd 
a book -shop in San Krancisco in 
18i‘>2. His works include History 
of the. Pari fir Uoast of N. Awerica 
(40 vols. 1 882- 91 ) ; A alirr JRarrs of 
the Pavi^hc States (5 vols. 1875 0) ; 
Chronirles of the livihlers of the 
Coinnionivealth {7 vols. 1891 .5). 

Bancroft, Kichaud (1544- 
1010), Archbishop of C-anierbury. 
In 1597 be succeeded Aylmer as 
iiisbop of ijondon. Ho attended 
the liainpton (knirt Conference, 
and in 1004 lie was raised to the 
primacy. See Kidler’a Church 
Hist, (new ed. 18r»8). 

Bancrofts, 'I’hk. Sir Squiro 
Bancroft (1841), one of the most 
successful comedians of llic Vic- 
torian stage, was imrn in London. 
In 1801 bo made bis deluit at 
the 'rbcatre Royal, Binningbam. 
Maria Wilton attracted tlio notice 
of Mr. (’barles Dillon, tlic tra- 
gedian, who engagetl lier for the 
London Lyceum in 18,50. Having 
entered into partnersbiji with Mr. 
H, J. Byron, she opcnecl the Prince 
of Wales’s ’fbeatre in 1805, Air. 
Squire Bancn)ft ))eing one of her 
company. Byron’s plays having 
fallen Oat, T. AV. Hobertson’s 
comedy, AW57//, was secured ; and 
by the genius of Robertson the 
I’lince of AVules’s soon became 
one of the most fashionable and 
best frequented theatres in Lon- 
<lon. 3’bis Hiiceess was followed 
by the production of Robertson’s 
(iurs, Caste^ Fluy^ School^ and 
A/.P., in each of which Aliss A\'il- 
ton and Air. Bancroft who were 
married at the close of tlic 1807 
season took lending parts, as 
they did in the Hul»HCM|ueiit pro- 
d\ictions of A/oric;/, The. Srhfjol 
for Srandaf^ Masks and Fares^ 
JUploinary^ and tSnrcthearts. In 
1879 tiie i^ancrofts actpiired the 
Hay market 3’beatre, which they 
opened in 1880 with Money. On 
.luly 20, 1885, tliey gave a fare- 
well performance, and retiied 
into private life. Air. Bancmft 
was Kiiigbted in 1897. See the 
Bancrofts’ auiol)i<igrapby. On and 
offtheStayeiim). 

Band, in arcliitecturc, ia a flat 
moulding, smaller than a fascia. 
3’lie word, however, ia applied to 
narrow ineinbera somewhat wider 
than fillets, and the word fascia, to 
broader members. The cinctur<!H 
sometimes used round the shafts 
of rusticated columns are called 
bands, in which case the column 
is styled a banded column. 


Band 

Band, or Banpb, the linen ap- 
pendage to the collar or neck- 
cloth with ends hanging in front, 
which forms part of academical, 
legal, and clerical costume. It 
is still a recognized feature of 
legal attire in England ; but in 
Scotland the white tie takes its 
place, excoptwith King’s cutinHcl. 

Band, (i.) Militaky. The band 
of u British regiment ia divided 
into the ’brass band’ and the 
‘dniiiiH and fifes,’ and in the Scot- 
tish regiments the ’pipers.’ In 
addition to the establisbinent of 
trumpeters, buglers, and drum- 
mers (two per company or troop), 
the regulations autliorizo the em- 
ployment of a l>andtriaster and 
one sergeant, with, in infantry bat- 
talions, one corporal ami twenty 
priA ates, and in cavalry reginumts 
fifteen privates, as bandsmen. 
All the bandsmen are on tbeefi’ect- 
ive strength of the regiment, and 
imi.st bo drilled and able to Hcr\e 
in the ranks. Bandinasters arc 
trained at the Royal Alilitary 
School of Music at Kncller Hall, 
ncar’rwi(!kenbam. ByAnny l )rder 
4(i, 1904, oflicers of the cavalry and 
infantry of the line no longer con- 
ti iluite to the maintenance of the 
band when serving in the United 
Kingdom or the colonics. AVben 
serving in Imlia, every olliecrabovo 
the rank of lieutenant contributes 
a sum fixed by tbc 5 commanding 
officer, but not exceeding twelve 
days’ pay of his rank. In the artil- 
lery, engineers, army service corps, 
and marines, the bands arc suu- 
porte<l by contributions through- 
out the whole eor]>s. 'I'be best 
known of the British military 
bands arc tbt>sc of the Guards, the 
Royal Artillery, Hoyal Engineers, 
and Royal Alarines. ( 2 .) Naval. 
Many large ships in thc^ royal 
navy ijoshchh luuuls, when the 
coininand(U' bears the rank of 
])oHt- captain or tliat of a su- 
perior oflicer. 3'lie number of 
performers ranges from ten to 
fifteen, consisting of bandmaster, 
band cor]Mual, and bandsmen, 
tho latter luuiig rocriiited from 
the boys’ bands in training-ships, 
and from land bandsmen. In the 
summer of 1903 it was rcsolvetl 
that all naval bands sliould bo 
transferred to the Roval Marinos, 
and th.'it a new Royal Naval 
.School of Alusic should be opened 
at the ALdvillo Hosjutal, Chat- 
ham, ( 3 .) In addition to tho above, 
volunteer corps, many towns, in- 
Btitutions, and societies have 
bands more or loss rosoinbling 
military bands. At tho annual 
lnasH baml conte.st, held at the 
(h ystal Palace, Oct. 1, 1904, one 
hundred and fifty-six competed, 
the chief awards boiiig as follows; 
— Hebburn Colliery, first; Win- 
gates Teinporance, second ; Irwel I 
Springs, third. Private venture 
bands are common. For string 
bands SCO OliCURBTBA. 
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. Banda, cap. of diet, of name of aauze. medicated with carbolio 

name, K.W. Provincea (United acid, iodoform, horacio acid, or 

Provinces of Agra and Oudh), some other antiseptic. It may 

India, situated ^n the r. bk. of be stiffened with starch, plaster 

the Ken, 70 in. s. of Cawnpur. of Paris, or other stiffening ma- 

Pop. (1901) 22,«505. Dist. area, terial, when it is intended to re- 

3,Uf>l so. m. ; pop. (1901) 631,058. place a splint. An elastic rub- 
Banaa. (i.) A group of islands ber bandup (Martin’s) is some- 
in the Dutch E. Indies, lying some times uhckI in cases of varicose 
60 m. B. of the Moluccas, rising veins in the log. The bandage is 
independently from a depth or wound spirally about the leg be- 
13,000 ft. ; total area, 18 sq. m. fore the wearer rises from bed. 

All of them are volcanic. Mt. and is taken off at night. It 

Gunung Api (2,000 ft.) is an ac- supports the walla of the dis- 
tive crater. The chief town and eased veins with an equal pres- 

centre of trade is Nassau in sure, which must not be uncom- 

Panda Neira, Pop, 8,000. Sago, fortably great. Because of the 

cocoanuts, nutmegs, and mace heat it produces, the Martin's 

are the chief productions. Up to bandage must bo kept particu- 

1873 the islands enjoyed a ino- larly clean by washing; and the 

nopoly in the production of nut- limb on which it is used must 

megs, which still form the chief he w’aHhcd nightly, and then 



Bandnifing. 

1. Killing the hfimiafre. 2. Revenlng. 3. Figure right. 4. Divergent npira of knee Join' 
6. JnHuy Oule<l iMiiihigu. (la and A. TruiiKular hundkvrduffi su|>)M>rtmg elliuw. 


export, (a,) B, Sea, division of the dusted with fuller’s earth or 

Pacific lying between the Moluccas some such non-irritating powder, 

on the N. and the K. islands of the Ksmarch’s rubber bandage is ustui 

Java-Tiinor chain on the s.; depth, to <lriv e blood from a liinl) before 

over2,000fathoms, except between any serious cutting operation that 

the Kei Js. and the string of islets involve i ri.nk of considerahlc loss 

extending from the E. end of Co- of blood. The patient being laid 

ram. Between the Kei and Aruar- flat, the arm or leg is raised as 

chipelagoes there is a deep trough high as possible. This of itself 

(5,684 fathoms) connecting the helps to empty the limb of 

Banda Sea with the Arafura Sea. blood, and firm stroking towards 

Bandage and Bandaging, the trunk helps further still. 

The bandage may be used to The Esmarch’s bandage is then 

fix splints or dressings, to pre- rolled round the limb, beginning 

vent or to lessen swelling, to at fingers or toes, and covering 

stop hiemorrhage, to drive the the whole witli spiral turns. A 

blood from a limb before opera- thick piece of rubber tubing is 

tion, to Hupnort a limb, or tied tightly round the limb just 

to prevent or lessen movement. where the lianduge stops, and 

It is usually made of calico, return of the blood being thus 

linen, domett (a plain cloth, with prevented, the bandage is re- 

tho warp cotton and the weft moved. An amputation mav 

woollen), or of flannel. When thus be rendered practically 

applied to a wound it may be bloodless. The ordinary "roller’ 
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bandage is usually 18 ft. long, 
and from 21 to 4 in. broad. As 
a rule, only elastic bandages can 
be applied with simple spiral 
turns. Bandaging always pro- 
ceeds from below upwards, to 
help the blood onwards, and to 
lessen the risk of stopping cir- 
culation; and the gradually in- 
creasing giHh of the average arm 
or leg necessitates reverses ^i,€. 
half-turns of the bandage on it- 
self, bringing its inner face ou^ 
wards. The "spica* and the 
‘figure of 8,* whereby the heel 
or the knee is passed, are more 
easily explained by diagiam than 
by words; their object is always 
to make the bandage lie more 
closely, and therefore more se- 
curely. When an arm or a leg is 
bandaged, the fingers or toes are 
left uncovered, so that a glance 
will serve to show whether there 
is any swelling or discoloration, 
which means too tight a bandage, 
and consequent risk of gangrene. 
A roller bandage, properly put on, 
lies snug and smooth, with about 
the upper third of each turn cov- 
ered by the turn next after it. 
'I'he lower end is fixed by the first 
turn or two covering it. The 
upper end is fastened off with a 
safety pin ; or the bandage is 
split lengthways for as far as is 
necessary, the two divisions are 
knotted together at their base, to 
prevent the split from lengthen- 
ing, and then, the split ends be- 
ing carried in opposite directions 
around the limb, they are tied 
together in a reef knot. The 
finishing off of a bandage must 
always be of such a form and in 
such a position that it shall not 
inconvenience the patient. Or- 
dinary pins must never he used. 
In bandaging fur sprains, and in 
any case where swelling is to be 
feared, the four chief noinis are: 

(1) to have plenty of clastic nres- 
sure, l)y means of wool padding; 

(2) to apply that pressure as 
quickly as possible ; (3) to band- 
aj 2 :o firmly but not tightly; and 
(4) to examine the bandage with- 
out fail ill three hours, to see 
whether it needs slackening. 

The roller bandage is the one 
chiefiy used; but the triangular 
bandage, made by doubling a 
handkerchief diagonally, is use- 
ful for covering the head and 
for making a sling; while the 
‘many -tailed* bandage is useful 
for the trunk or a leg, when 
dressings need to be frequently 
changed on the upper surface 
without change of position. The 
part lies on on urisplit piece of 
material, whose long axis is par- 
allel with the long axis of the 
part. Strips are sewn on either 
side of this piece, which overlap 
one another when brought across 
the limb or tr.ink, where they are 
pinned over. See Caird and Oath- 
cart’s Surgical Handbook (1889). 
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Bandana* an Indian term prep* 
oriy applied to the rich yellow 
or red silk handkerchief, with 
diamond epoU loft white by ex^ 
oeedingly great prcHHure applied 
to prevent their receiving the 
dye. It bae now come to mean 
a kind of calico printing in which 
white or bright-coloured apots are 
placed upon a Turkey-red or dark 
ground. 

Banda Oriental* former name 
of Uruguay. 

Banda we* Livingstonia Mi»- 
slon stn., w. nhore of L. Nyaea, 
Nyasaland, Kquatoi ial Africa, on 
a sandy promontory at the base 
of the Angoni Mts., with an un- 
healthy climate. 

Bandel* Ernst von (1800-76), 
German sculptor, horn at Ans- 
bach in Bavaria, and studied at 
Munich, Rome, and Hanover. 
His Mars Asleep (1825) estab- 
lished his reputation. His chief 
works are his colossal statue of 
Arminius^ near Detmold, and 
busts of Maximilian of Bavaria and 
the poet Grabbe. See Schmidt’s 
Ernst von Bandel (1892). 

Ban-de- la- Roche. See Stein- 
THAL. 

Bandelkhand. See Bundel- 
KHANl). 

Bandello, Matteo (c. 1490- 
1561). Italian novelist, was born 
at Castolnuovo (Tortona) ; en- 
tered the Dominican order, and 
became teacher of Lucreisia Gon- 
xaga, in whose honour he wrote 
a poem in eleven cantos (1545). 
Proceeding to Franco, he was 
made bishop of Agcn by Henri 
n. (1550). He died at Agon, 
after a life full of strange loves 
and adventures, Bandello’s no- 
vclUf written between 1510 and 
1660, were published in 1554 
(Lucca) and 1573 (Lyons). They 
are based on the tales of former 
collections, and on contemporary 
events. Though in many ways a 
disciple of Boccaccio, Bandello is 
devoid of humour. His charac- 
terization is excellent, and his 
narrative direct. The orotic ad- 
veniurea which abound are told 
with a certain restraint. Several 
of the tales were used by later 
dramatists and poets (such as 
Lope de Vega and Byron); hut 
the Romeo and Juliet is derived 
from the same source as Shake- 
^eate's play— the story of Luigi 
da Porto. Good editions of the 
novetfe are those of London (1740), 
Milan (1813-14), and Turin (1853). 
English translations by G. Fen- 
ton, (reprinted in tl: t ‘Tudor 
Traaslations,’ with an introduc- 
tion by R. L, Douglas, 1898), and 
by, JTohn Payne (for the Villon 
Society, 1890). The latter version 
pMy U eoMlete. See E. Mast, 

M* A. 0 vita Italiana* in Un 
NovelUere del CinqueeerVto (1900) ; 
MorelHnl, M. A, Siudi (1900); 
Ahd y. Spampanato, M. A e le 


Banderole, (i.) A scroll very 
common on ongravings of tlio 
16th ISth centuries, coutniniii.r 
a motto, or title, or description 
of the picture. (2.) The piece 
of bunting attached to a lunco 
or spear, and formerly often de- 
corated with the crest or badge 
of the bearer. 

Band Fish (Cepnhi ruhestms), 
a slender, compressed, and innch- 
elongated bony fish, reinurkable 
for its minute scales and almost 
uniform red colour. It is rare in 
British waters. Other species in- 
habit the north temperate zone. 

Bandicoot* a mime applied, 
alone or in combination, to vari- 
ous small marsupial mammals 
belonging to the family P(‘ra- 
melida*, found in the Australian 
region. They aro especially char- 
acterized by the structure of the 
feet— the hind feet resembling 
those of the kangaroo, while the 
fore feet have two or three of the 
middle toes of equal length, with 



strong, sharp claws, and the other 
toes rudimentary. All are either 
omnivorous or insect-eating. The 
common bandicoots (IWamrlcs) 
arc small ground animals with 
pointed noses; the rabldt-bandi- 
cooi {Peragak) is a burrower ; the 
native rat, or rat-bandicoot ( Ch(t- 
ropusX is an aberrant form with 
very long hind feet. 

Bandiera, Am mo (1817 41) 
and Emilio (1819 44), Neapoli- 
tans, sons of an Austrian admiral, 
who, after attempting an insur- 
rection in Calabria agaiilst the 
Bourbon tyranny at Naples, were 



15, 1842) to Mazzini,^ opened in 
London by the English govern- 
ment, were published by Mazzini, 
under the title of Hicoraidei Ban- 
die ra ( 1844). See Uicciardi, Sto ria. 
dei Fratellk B. e Comorii (1863). 

Bandinelli* Bacoio (?1488- 
1560), Florentine sculptor, son 
of a celebrated silversmith; a 
contemporary of Michael Angelo 
and Cellini, whom he vainly tried 
to rival. Among his masterpieces 
are the figure of Christ at the 
Tomh, the group of Adam and 
Eve, and the bas-reliefs iin the 
Duomo at Florence. See Vasari’s 
Idves, vol. iii. 

Banditti. Bee BRiOANfls. 

Band of Hope* great children’s 
temperance society, with the ofii- 
cial title of The United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union, founded in 
1855, but started with local unions 


eight ye:uH previously. In 1994 
it ha<l 29,189 Bands of H»>ihi, with 
a memborslii]) of 3,.36.3,973. It 
IHiblishcs juvenile temperance lit- 
eirttiire and the Band of Hope 
Ch I'Dthie/e. 

Bandolier, or BandAlkkh, a 
leathor holt worn o^ol the left 
shoulder, from which, in mediaeval 
times, were suspended a dozen 
small irietal boxes, eaeh contuin- 
ing a chiirgo of powder and shot. 
Cartridgtis aro placed in small 
elijx fastciUMl p) the bandolier. 

Bandoline, agnmmy substance, 
produced fn)m g\nn tragacantli, 
quince seeds, Irish moss, or Ice- 
land moss, with perfume added, 
used bv hairtlressers to make the 
hair glossy, or to fix it in posi- 
tion. 

Bandon. (i.) Msrket tn. in Co. 
(?ork, Munstor, Ireland, on riv. 
Bandon, 20 m. h.w. of Cork; has 
breweries ami distilleries. J’op. 
(1901) 2,830. (2.) iUver, rises in 
the Carberry Mts., Co. Cork, and 
flow's K. into Kinsalo harbour; 
navigable for hargt's tj) 4i rn. be- 
low the tow'u of Bandon. 

Bandong, or Bandi ncp tn., w. 
of Java, Dutch E. Indies, 75 ih. 
by rail 8.K. of Batavia. 

Bandra, tn., Thana dist., Brit- 
ish India, h.w. end of Balsctto 1., 
which is connected with the island 
of Bombay by a causeway and 
bridge. Pop. (1901)22,075. 

Bandy* hockey played on ice 
as distinct from hockey on land. 
It is largely played in the north- 
ern United Btaios, wliere it is 
known as ‘shinney’ or ‘shinty.’ 
Tlio rules are very similar to those 
of hockey. A bandy team consists 
of cloven players; the ground is 
a right-angled parallelogram, the 
best size lor play being 150 yds. 
by loo yds., and the rccognizc<l 
minimum lOO yds. l)y 50 yds. The 
baudy, or club, is of w'ood, not ex- 
ceeding 2 in. in width in any part, 
or 4 ft. ill length as measured 
along the handle and round the 
curve, ami it must not have metal 
fittings or rharp edges. The hall 
is of solid india-ruhher, not less 
than 21 in. nor more than 23 in. 
in diameter. The goals are in the 
centre of the short sides of the 
ground. They consist of two goal- 

f )osts 12 ft. apart, connected by a 
lorizontal tape or lath 7 ft. from 
the ice. A goal is scored when the 
ball has passed between the goal- 
posts and under the tape or lath. 
The recognized lime for play is 
li hours, choice of goals being 
tossed for, and ends clianged at 
‘half-time.’ Play is started by 
the referee or one of the umpires 
(of whom there should be two) 
throwing the ball vertically into 
the air. . When the ball reaches 
the ice it is in play. While It is 
in play, and when a player strikes 
at the ball, the bandy may not, 
during any part of the stroke, 
rise above the player’s shoulders. 

D- 36 
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Baagatoi^ 

Baneberry {AcUm ^picatn), a w. of (^alRary, on C.P.R., at Mortlach and Oainrie. See*Aber- 

plant, uIho known as Heuh<’hkih- the bano of the Rocky Mts. ; U deen aui Banff,’ by AV. \Vatt, in 

TOPHEii, belongs to the llarinri' included in a national park, and County Hut, of Scot, 

culaccfc; liRiH compound divided liafl hot »ulphur springs and coal Banffy« DKRrnERius, COUNT 
leaves, upright racemes of small minoH. (1843), Hungarian statesman, born 

white howera ripening into pur* Banffshire, maritime co. of at Klausenburg, Trailaylvania. 
plish- black poisonoua berries, N.K. Scotland, bounded on the N. In 18112 he became president of 

which, combined with alum, yiebl by the Moray Firth, E. and s. by the Hungarian Chamber of Depu- 

a black dye. The roots are anti- Alierdoenshiro, w. by Inverness ties, and in 1895 prime minister 

spasmodic, expectorant, and as- and KIgin shires. Area, 630 .sq. m., of Hungary. In this capacity 

triiigcnt. ^ ^ or 403,304 ac. ; greatest length, 59 he completed the passing of the 

Baner, Johan (1590-1041), ni. ; greatest breadth, 32 m. ; aver- ecclesiastical and cilucatioiial 

Swedish general, born at Djura- age breadth not exceeding 12 m. law, but failed to obtain Parlia- 

holm, near Stockholm; fought l*op. (19Ul) 01,488. The county ment’s sanction to the compro- 

with distinction in the Russian town is Banff. In the N. the nii8o(Au.sj//('t(;/t) with Austria, ami 

and Polish campaigns of 1020-9, land is low-lying and fottilc; in resigned in February 1899. In 

and accompanied Custavus Add- the ft. mountainous. The climate 1902 he published a new national 

phus to Cennany in 1030, com- is dry and mild in the n., wet and i)rognimmo for Hungary, 

manding the right wing at the cold in the s. The highest peaks Bang, Hermann Joachim 
battle of Breitenfelcl. On the are (’airngorm (4,090 ft.), Ben (1858), Ortiiisli novelist and jour- 



John Oiuniulamew & Co 


death of Gustavus he was made Macdliui (1,295 ft.), Ben Avon nalist, 1 |m written the critical 

commander-in-chief of the Swed- (3,843 ft.), Beinn a Bhuird (3,800 works, Kntiske Studier (ISTO-HOji 

ish forces in Germany, and gained ft.). There are quarries of slate, and Realisme og Realister (1879) ; 

a brilliant victory at Wittstock in marble, granite, gneiss, mica- imd the noveU, Haahlose Skryter 

1030, defeated the Imperial troops slate, old red sandstone, an<l (1880), SM. (1887), Stille Exif- 

near Chemnitz in 1039, and occu- limestone. Other minerals are tmB€r{'[^ii),D€tHrideHus{V^)t 

pied Bohemia for a whole year. topazes and rock crystals (cairn- and Liv og V^d (1899). 

He was a born strategist, and it gorms). Agriculture is exten- Bangalore* cap. of native state, 
>vas primarily to him that Sweden sively carried on, cattle are Mysore, India, lies about m/ 

owed her success in the Thirty reared, and many of the inhabit- duo w. of Madras, with which it 

Years’ war, ants are engaged in the fishery is connected by rail. A salubri- 

Banff. (i.) Royal and pari, industry.^ There are several ous climate, a fertile soil, and 

bor., seapt., and mrkt. tn., Banff- large distilleries, including Glen- an excellent water supply have 

shire, Scotland, on Moray Firth, Hvet. The chief historic event attracted a colony of European 

at mouth of R. Deveron ; has connected with the county is the settlers. Situated over 3,000 ft. 

two stations on G.N.KR. ; birth- battle of Glenli vet (15(H), iietween above sea-level. Bangalore oom- 

place of Archbish^ Bharp ; fish- the forces of Huntly and Argyll. mands the province of Mysore, 

ing c^tre. The Duke of Fife’s Ruins of mediaeval castles exist and is an important military sta^ 

seat. Duff House, is in the neigh- at Balvenie, Auchindoun, Find- tion. The fort was stormed by 

bourhood. Pop. (1901)3,730. (a.) later, Boharm, and Banff, and the British under Lord Gomwallu 

4'own, Albertiy Canada* 80 m. of old eooleslastieai buildings at in 1791. Pop. (1901) 16e*680<^ 







Batige, VAtftRiEN i)B (1833), 
French artillerist, the inventor 
of the obturator for the preven- 
tion of gas escape in the breech 
mecluiniKm of iiig gtins, in use 
In the British, Frtuch, and other 
armies. The chief feature of the 
invention (al)oub 1876) is a canvas 
pad containing a mixture of as- 
bestos fibre and mutton fat. See 
HeniiC'bert’s U Ariilh fif' Kmpp 
et VArtilkrie dc Baiuje, (1887). 



Banebcrry^ »howin(j Hoot^ Flower 
(part removed), and Fruit. 


Bangka. K. 1 ndies. Sec Ji.wcA, 
Bangkok, the cai). of Siam, on 
botli banks of the Alcnain, 20 in. 
from the Oulf of Siam, consists 
of a 8Ucce.ssion of towns. Tlie 
first is the commercial town, witli 
shipping, sawmills for teak, and 
rlcc-mills; next the town of the 
Asiatics (Malays, etc.), mostly 
built on bamboo rafts on tlui 
river; then the consular district, 
with verandahed housos and flow- 
ering trees ; and lastly, the ‘ malo- 
dorous and ill-mannered^ Chinese 
Bangkok and the native Siamese 
town, dominated by the roval 

S alace. Steel ))ridgea are taking 
tie place of old wooden ones; 
tramways traverse the streets, 
some of which are lighted bv 
electricity. Bangkok is the chief 

f >ort of the kingdom, its trade In;- 
ng chiefly with Horig-kong, Singa- 
pore, Bombay, and Croat Britain. 
Chief exports, rice, fish, hhke de. 
mer^ cattle, and popper ; imports, 
textiles, bullion, machinery, 
opium, and sugar. The annual 
trade amounts to about £5,800,000. 
Pop. 400,000. See Smyth's Five 
Years in Siam (1808).' 
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Bahgor. (i.) City, munio. bor., 

and seapt. tn., Oarnarvonshiro, N. 
Wales, 0 m. N.E. of Carnarvon, 
on Chester and Holyhead Ry. ; 
exports slate from the Bethesda 
(piarries, and contains a cathcilral 
(dedicated to St. Deiniol, foumled 
525 A. !>., and restored 1 881 ), a con- 
stituent college of the University 
of Wales, and a normal school. 
Daily steamers Liverpool to Ban- 
gor in summer. Pop, (1901) 11,269. 
1 2. ) U. • 1 HiH )Ri ) ( ‘ bolow the wood ' ), 
chartning Welsh village on the r. 
hk. of the Dee, in outlying portion 
of Flint.shire, 5 m. S.E. of Wrex- 
ham; was the site of an ancient 
monastery. (3.) Soaptn t tii. and 

ar. (17,0i5ac.), Cc». Down, Ulster, 

reland, on h.k. side of Belfast 
L., with terminal station on rail- 
way, 12 m. N.K. liy E. of lielfast. 
Muslin embroidery is the princi- 
pal industry. Clandeboye, tlie 
seat of the Marquis of Dufterin. 
is about 2 m. away. ]*op. (1901) 
5,903. (4.) City, Maine, U.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Penobscot co., 
situated on tho Penobscot U., 60 
in. from its month, at the head 
of navigation, with considerublo 
coniine I’co. Tlie Maine Central 
Ry. enters the city. Hero ia tho 
Bangor 33ioological Sominary 
(1816). Pop. (BWKI) 21,850. 

Bangoriati Controversv arose 
(1717) from a sermon by Bishop 
JLiailly, in which ho doiiiod that 
the church possossod autliority 
over tho inaividual conscience. 
This lod to a inany-sidod con- 
troversy. Koadlv’s principal op- 
pouonts wore Bishop ISherlock ami 
William Law. 

Banguedt tn. on A bra U., cap. 
of Abra prov., N.W. part of Lii/.on, 
Philippine is. j»op. (1898) 1.3, 117. 

Baiigwcolo, or Bkmha, Lake, 
in N. H. of Rhodesia, 3,8(H} ft. abo\ e 
the level of the sea, lying in long. 
.30‘" K., not far from .‘s.E. corner of 
tli('('(uigo Free State. Area, 1,601) 
to 1,700 sq. in., but vsirialde. Its 
waters And an outlet, at the k. 
corner, to Tjako Mweru and tho 
Linipula, a tributary «>f tho Congo. 
Diseovoreil byLivingstono in 1868. 

Bania (Banian), a Hindu casto 
of iradors (ViHliiinites) who ab- 
stain from eating flesh. They are 
found in all tlie towns of AV. India, 
dealing in grain, cotton, and ilry 
goods, and are distinguished by 
thrift and commercial acurnen, 
especially as bankers and rnonev- 
lemlers at a high rate per cent. 
They carry on trade with tho in- 
terior of Asia by earavans, and 
with Africa by ships; many have 
settled on tho easteoasi of Africa. 

Banian Days, in allusion to 
the ascetic hahitM of the Hindu 
Banians, <»r derived from banyr ii, 
thcK. Indian fig. sailer’s phrase 
for the daysloriginallv two, after- 
wards one, per week) on which 
no flesh meat w'as siTved in the 
British navy; now applied to any 
period of poor feciding. 


Banian Tree. See Banyan. 
Banim, John (1798-1842), Irish 
novelist, was the younger of tho 
two brothers who wrote Tala of 
the O'Hara Fam ily ( 1 825- 9 ). Born 
at Kilkenny, ho began life an a 
drawing - ma.ster ; but ill-health 
caused him to give up first art, 
thendrainatio literature, although 
his play, Damon and Tythiam^ 
hud oeen aeteil with success at 
Diury Lane 33ieatro, London. Of 
tbft O'Hara Tales John Banim 
wrote ‘33io iVep o' Day,’ ‘'Tho 
Fetches,’ ‘Tho Smuggler,’ ‘Peter 
of the ('astle,’ ‘Tho Nowlans,’ 
‘'rhe Last Baron of (3 ana,’ and 
*'riio Disowned.’ His chief Bcpa- 
rato novtds were The I)enovnced 
(IK^OI, The Seryea^d'n lPt/e(1850), 
The Smmjaler (1833), The GeWs 
Puru/Ziia.* (1821), 'J'he Jiitn' [Vritin* 
(new od. iHtiok The Jioyue Water 
(1865), The Mayor of Wind yap 
(now cd. 1865), The Peep o' Day 
(now od. 1865), Peter of the Caiitlc. 
(new od, 1866) ; though to many 
of the;»o his brother Miehiiel wrote 
notes, if not more. See 1*. J, 
Murray’s Life^ of Jianim (IW), 
and Miss Mitfoid’s /leeol lections 
of a Literary Life (1859). 

Banim, Mh;iiai:j. (1796-1874), 
elder brother of tin* above, besides 
joining in tlm O'Hara Tata e.ij. 
'Crohooro of the Bill Hook’- 
wrote, with his brother, Fathei 
Connell, which has for Its hero a 
kiml of Roman (’atholio Vicar of 
AVakeliebl, and alone. The Croppy 
(1828), The Ghost Hnnter (I8»i3), 
Joe iPfVson’s Ghost (1870), and The 
Townol the Cascades (1861). The 
Chaunt of the Cholera (IH'M) vulh 
probably written by both brotliers. 

Banishment (O.K. ban, ‘ino- 
clamutioii’ or ‘decree’), originally 
exclusion of a person from tho 
lu'oteetion of the law and the 
society of his follows, usually for 
criino or refusal to sulunit to 
a tribunal or its ilocreiis. (Heo 
Or'l'I.AVS PY.) In more advanci'd 
soeieties it im]»lics forcible exclu- 
sion from a country witli 01 with- 
out conliscation of goods. 33 ih 
IH inishinont was freqm i tly 011- 
fureed in Enghiud oven <lown to 
the 18th eentnry, desjiite tho 
clause of Magna f ’hart a which 
enacts that no freeman shall be 
banished except liy the judgment 
of hi.s jiocrs or hy the law of tho 
land. But one who abjures tho 
realm might lose tire right to re- 
tui'ii. ({See Oath.) Hogues Ctmld 
be banished under an Act of 1.597, 
and unregistered Jesuits and mem- 
bers of other Roman (’atholic 
orders may still he banished under 
the f'Btludic Kinancijuition Act, 
1829. SeeTHANHi’OKTATinN. 8ome 
modern states. Much as Russia, 
Turkey, etc., still practise banisli- 
ment ^or political ott'enc<*s. 

Banjaluka, pleasant tn. of 
Bo.snia, in the Balkan J’cniiisiila, 
on the 1. bk. of the Vorbas, 87 in. 
N.W. of Sarajevo. 


BaiiJttriiuuHiliig 

Baii{ermassing:, or Banjeb- 
MABIN, cap. of Dutch Borneo, in 
the E. IndieH ; Htandu near the 8. 
coast, on the Martapura, a few 
miles from the JJarito 11., and 
carries on a brisk trade in spices. 
Kold, canes, wax, dru^s, diamonds, 
etc. (exported), and in cottons, 
iron Koods, salt, rice, etc. (im- 
ported). Pop. (181)8)48,021. From 
the middle axes down to 1857 
there existed an independent 
Malay state of the same name, 
its cap. beiiiK Martapura. 

Banjo, a mu si cal .Mt ringed instru- 
ment originated by the negroes of 
America. It consists of a hoop 
of wood or metal, with a long 
nook containing the tuning pegs 
in its upper part, and a vellum 
drumhead body. Tlie striiigH, 
from five to nine in number, rest 
upon a bridge, and are stopped 
with the fingers of the left hand 
and plucked with those of the 
right. The fingLT-l)oard of the 
banjo contains no frets, and the 
upper or octave string is never 
stopped by the fingers. 

Bank, an institution for keep- 
ing other people’s money botli 
saTo and readily available, an<l 
for making a profit by putting 
it out at interest. Hanks receive 
money on current account, or on 
deposit account. Money received 
by a bank on current or drawing 
account is paid in bv the bank's 
customer on the understanding 
that lie can at any time, within 
certain fixed hours of business, 
demand the repayment of the 
money ho has deposited, u\ 
whole or in part, by means of a 
written order to pay, signed by 
himself, and called a ‘cheque.’ 
Cheques may be made payable 
to the hank’s customer liimsolf, 
or to some person named l»y him. 
Money received by a bank on 
deposit account is paid in by the 
customer on the understanding 
that ho can only demand its re- 
turn at the expiration of an agreed 
term of notieo of withdrawal, such 
as a fortnight, one month, three 
months, twelvemonths, etc. 8ome 
banks, in order to attract custom, 
allow interest on all moneys de- 
posited with them; but, as a rule, 
except in the case of very big 
customers, such as wealthy cor- 
]iorations maintaining enormous 
daily balances to their credit, 
banks do not allow interest on 
money deposited on current ac- 
count. Oil the other hand, except 
in the case of very small accounts 
with a very small average credit 
iulanco, they make no charge - in 
no case is the charge otlier than 
nominal— for the work involved 
in keeping a customer’s account. 
With regard to money received 
on deposit account, all banlcs 
allow interest varying directly 
with the length of notice neces- 
sary to the withdrawal of the 
de^sii 
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Now, the theory of modern bank* 
ing, upon which the solvency of 
every bank entirely depends, is 
that on any given day compara- 
tively few depositors will draw 
out the whole or even a large 
part of the money standing to 
their (#cdit. This applies to the 
current accounts ; of course, with 
regard to the money on deposit 
accounts, the bank knows from 
day to day exactly how much is 
under its control, and for how 
long. Thus, within certain limits 
determined by experience, there 
is alway.s in a bank a large fioat- 
ing balance of depositors’ money 
which is not likely to be called 
for, and which may be safely em- 
ployed in the money market by 
the bank for its own profit. As 
a matter of fact, a dozen of the 
great London banks, with custom- 
ers’ depo.sits aggregating nearly 
£330,000,000, had, at a recent 
date, just under £50,000,000 in 
cash for meeting all likely de- 
mands. Tins represented about 
£15 out of every £1(K) deposited 
with them ; the other £85 were 
invested partly in governmtmt 
seeiirities and other high -class 
stocks, and ])artly in loan.s to in- 
dividuals, corporations or-iniblic 
authorities, advances on mort- 
gage, etc. The j>roportion of de- 

f iosits which it is desirable for a 
)ank to keep in hand varies from 
a irmltiplicitv of eanses which arc 
<|uite normal, such as the business 
of its principal customers, the due 
dates of dividends or of taxes, 
(luartor days, harvesting (i^rin- 
cipally affecting country banks), 
Christmas, bank holidays, etc.; 
and also, from time to time, from 
other abnormal causes, such as 
trade depression, speculative ac- 
tivity, or commercial panic. Thus, 
the bankers to the British govern- 
ment (the Bank of England) must 
be I oady on consol pav days (Jan. 
5, Apr. 5, .Tuly 5, and Oct. 5) to 
pay out a large proportion of 
their largest customer’s deposits ; 
on the other hand, during the 
throe months .lanuary to March 
the heavy receipts from income 
tax place, in normal times, a largo 
floating balance at the safe dis- 
posal of thft bank. 

In times of panic the banks are 
in hourly danger of sudden de- 
mands by a largo number of cus- 
tomers for a return of their money. 
This is called a ‘ run’ on the bank. 
Suppose that out of every .£100 
deposited with it, a bank has £15 
in cash either behind its counter 
or in reserve (say at the Bank of 
England), £15 invested in gilt- 
edged securities (such as consols, 
railway debentures, etc.), £10 on 
loan at call or short notice, and 
the remaining £60 locked up in 
loans for periods varying from 
one to twelve months, in mort- 
gages, or in various undertakings ; 
suppose that a great commercial 
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failure takes place, and a panic 
develops in a week, and that, as a 
result, in the course of a few days 
the bank is called upon to return 
to its customers £50 in every £100 
deposited by them: what h^- 
pens? The 15 per cent, of cash 
is soon swallowed up ; the 15 per 
cent, of consols might, on forced 
sales in a falling market, sink to 
IS per cent, in realized eash—that 
also is eaten up ; next the 10 per 
cent, on loan at call or short notice 
may, with shaken credit and gen- 
eral loss, possibly only proauce 
7 per cent of cash— this also goes. 
Thus, by hook or by crook, the 
hank managers may be able to get 
in £35 to meet a demand for £50— 
a deficit of £15 in every £100. It 
is true that against this they hold 
securities of one kind or another 
representing £60 ; but the imme- 
» diate need is for cash, nut socuri- 
tics. Then, unless the securities 
are unexceptionable, and the bank 
can per.suacle sotne other bank or 
banka to come to the rescue with 
advances of cash to tide it over 
the diflioulty, it must suspend 
payment. But the suspension of 
payment, apart from the heavy 
losses on forced realizations at a 
time of panic, is absolutely de- 
structive of the bank’s credit, and 
so there is an end of it. 

A banker, like any other trader, 
requires capital in the first in- 
stance, ' partly to erect suitable 
promises, but chiefly as a guar- 
antee to those who are invited to 
trust their money to him. This 
capital, however, in a succossful 
bank, bears but a small propor- 
tion to the customers’ deposits ; 
hence the high dividends which 
banks often return to their pro- 
prietors or shareholders. This 
comparatively small capital is the 
only fund from which bad debts 
incurred by loans to persons who 
fail to repay them can be made 
good; hence the imperative neces- 
sity under which all prudent banks 
lie of taking ample .security before 
lending their customers* money, 
’rhere would bo few insolvencies 
if time could be had, and time 
would generally be given to an 
embarrassed banker if his credit 
were good; and once his cash 
is exhausted, his credit must de- 
pend on the nature of the security 
upon which he has conducted his 
transactions. In 1866 the Bank 
of England refused to lend Over- 
end, Gurney, and Co. £400,000 in 
a time of crisis because they could 
not offer satisfactory security for 
the advance, and the company 
failed for £19,000,000, bringing 
about probably the greatest finan- 
cial disaster in the history of 
the City of London. On the other 
hand, a similar or oven greater 
disaster was averted in 1891, when 
the Bank of England (borrowing 
for the purpose £3,000,000 from 
the Bank of France), backed up 
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by a guarantee fund of £15,000,000 
underwritten by tiie leading Lon- 
don bankn, came to the rescue 
of Baring Brotiiers. The firm’s 
aggregate liabilities were about 
£28,000,000, but the slow liqui- 
dation of their asHcts, rendered 
possible by this timely support, 
averted wholesale ruin. 

Hesidtis making pi oftts by lend- 
ing their customers’ money, bunks 
borrow money on their own credit 
by issuing pr omissory notes, which 
pass as money among their cus- 
tomers or wherever their credit 
is good. Such Irauks are called 
‘banks of issue.’ Tire theory of 
this practice may be exprcsserl as 
follows : -A baIlk<^r issries, say, 
£2,000 worth of notes against a 
reserve of, say, £1,000, arguing 
that, so long as the notes cir culate 
freely as money, a lar'go proi)or- 
tion of them Will l»e always out. 
By ru'iing this £2,000 worth of 
notes iti his business as if it wore 
£2,000 cash, while keeping only 
£1,000 rciil cash in band, ho is 
jrracticalb' getting the benefit of 
£1,000 of fictitious capital, the 
interest on which is so much a<l- 
ditional profit. ISo long as things 
go well, no harm can befall him ; 
but if his debtors begin to fail 
him, and the holders of his notes, 
losing confidonco in their value, 
begin to press for the cash tlicy 
represent, he may find himself 
in difficulties. In the llnited 
Kingdom, as will he seen below, 
stringent legislation has been 
passed regulating the issue of 
frank notes. 

The most striking develonment 
of the banking system is afforded 
by banker s’ clearing -houses of 
which the London ( -learing-hous© 
is the most famous. Pi ior to the 
year 1775 each banker had to send 
a clerk to every other banker in 
Ijondon, to collect the sums pay- 
able by them to him. In 1775 a 
common centre of exchange was 
agreed upon— the ‘clearing-house’ 

whoro the clerks employed in 
this business ( ‘ clearers ’ ) met daily 
for the exchange of bills and 
cheques and the settlement of 
ditferenoes. An analysis of the 
cloaring-housu returns made in 
1856 showed that the amount of 
cash necessary to yr^y the balances 
due between the different banks 
was often less than 4 per cent, of 
the total sum cleared. Subse- 
quently the cleariiw * house, as 
well as each hank using it, opened 
an account at the Bank of Eng- 
land, and now the balances dne at 
the close of eaoh day*s transac- 
tions are settled by traiiisfors from 
one account to another in the 
hooks of the Bank of England. 
The country banks are repre- 
sented by the London bank which 
is their corresiwndeut, as every 
bank in the United Kingdom has 
an agent in London. The larger 
provincial towns have also clear- 
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ing-houses of their own. The im- 
mense utility of these institutions 
can be inferred from the fact that 
the total of the cheques passing 
through the London Clearing- 
house *18 about £fi,t)tM)d)()0,(J(KJ a 
year. 

Hanker and Custoinrr.— The or- 
dinary relation between a banker 
and his customer is that of <hibtor 
an<l creditor. When a person oi)en8 
an account at a bank, the banker 
becomes liable for the amoiiiit 
j)aid in, ami to honour or cash 
che<iues by that ijorson if pre- 
sented witiiin banking hours, and 
if surticient money to meet them 
is standing to his eredit. Some- 
times tho banker allows a cus- 
tomer to ovLudraw his account, 
taking security for the overdraft, 
or the guaranty of a third per- 
son. In this case tho customer 
IS, of course, tho debtor of tho 
hanker io the extent of the over- 
draft. The duty of a banker to 
lioiiour the che(pieH of his cus- 
tomer is owed solely to tho cus- 
tomer, and therefore he alone can 
sue if his choepie is dishonoured. 
A l»anker is entitled to refuse pay- 
ment of a cheipie if presented at 
any of the Inink’s branchcjs other 
than the branch at which tho 
customer’s account is kept. On 
the other hand, he is not bound 
to honour a cheque ])rosented at 
one of the bank’s branches where 
there is a balance standing to the 
credit of tho drawer, if the latter 
has ovci drawn his account at an- 
other braiich to a greater amount 
than such hulanco. A hanker is 
not justified in disclosing the state 
of a customer’s acciuint unless 
authorised to do .so, or under legal 
com]>ulsion ; nor may lie close an 
account without reasonable no- 
tice, if the customer has a balance 
standing to his credit and there 
are cheques of his outstaniling. 
Bankers often receive plate and 
other valuables belonging to their 
customers for safe custody. When 
they do this gratuitousl y they are 
only bound to take the ordinary 
care that a reasonably jrrudent 
man would take of his own prop- 
erty of a like nature. Unlosa 
there is a contract to the con- 
trary, bankers have a general lien 
on all securities deposited with 
them as hankers by their cus- 
tomers, This Uen does not extend 
to plate and other property de- 
p 08 ite<l for safe custoay. Bankers 
frequently issue letters of credit 
for the transmission of money, 
either within the United King- 
dom or abroad. A letter of credit 
il * an authority from the hanker 
who signs it to the blanker or 
other person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, upon advice, to honour 
the drafts of the peison named 
in it, and who produces tho letter.* 
He alone is entitled to draw the 
drafts or to receive payment, and 
g letter of credit is not a negoti- 


able instrument. See also Bill 
OF Excn.4NflK, Cheque, and Nk- 

<i()TIABLE INSTRUMENT. 

General Biatory^ hanking in 
many of its forms was known to 
the ancients, notably the Greeks 
and Homans. Homan banks re- 
ceived money on current account, 
paying it out to their ouHtomers’ 
written order; or on deposit ac- 
count, ropayalilc at stipulated 
times. Like their modern suc- 
cessors, they made their profit by 
lending their customers’ money 
at a higher rate of interest than 
they allowed them, where they 
allowed any at all. They do not 
appear to have issued notes. In 
tho dark and middle ages, the 
Jews in Europe, as the world’s 
money -lenders, perfoimcd some 
of the functions of bankers. The 
l^oujl)avdy Jew's are said to have 
established a bank in Italy a.s 
early as 808 a.d. Be this as it 
may, liombard Street, the home 
of hankers in the (fity of London, 
undoubtedly takes its name from 
ileseendants of those who settled 
in London many centuries later. 

Tjie Bank of Venice, foiincd in 
1157, is generally given as the 
first bank. In 115(>, the Venetian 
government, being in sore need 
of cash, made a forced loan from 
the wealthier citizens, nromising, 
in return, tho punctual piiymoiit 
of interest on the money thus re- 
quisitioned. In course of time, 
as the interest was always punc- 
tually paid, every claim against 
the government registered in tho 
books of tho ‘ bank * would come to 
bo regarded as dividend-oaining 
capital nassing from hand to hand 
)»y death or deed of gift. Gradu- 
ally hohlers of these annuitic.s 
would see that payments could bo 
rnailo by an onler t)n tho bank to 
transfer jKirtions of their holdings 
to certain specified persons, and 
so bank-money came into exist- 
ence. In fact, the government of 
Venice created perpetual annui- 
ties, and the so-called Bank of 
Venice was, in the first instance, 
merely a transfer office of a na- 
tional debt. It was not until after 
an experience of several centuries, 
and subsequently to the loans of 
1480 and 1510 A.D., levied in the 
same manner as that of 1156, that 
tho Bank of Venice became en- 
titled to be called a bank in the 
modern sense. This bank was 
destroyed by the French invasion 
in 1797. 

Acc^ording to Macleod, the origin 
of modern banking is more prop- 
erly attributable to the money- 
lenders of Florence, who, in the 
middle of the 14th century, were 
famous throughout Europe, espe- 
cial Iv the houses of the Aooiaiuoli, 
Bardi, Peruzzi, Pltti, and Medici. 
Thus, in ' 1345, the Bardi and 
Peruzzi of Florence failed for 
large sums. Edvard ui. of Eng- 
land owed them 1,500,000 gold 
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fiotitiB, wkicb he cotild noi repay. 
Afsain, between 1430 and 1433, 
sevent>;-«ix bankers at Florence 
are said to have advanced to 
ditferent pereons nearly 5,000,000 
«>ld florins. Kiit the principal 
function of a modern bank -that 
of keeping depositors’ money safe 
but aecessible-^was perhaps first 
undertaken on a large scale by 
the Bank of Amsterdam, founded 
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basis of one great institution— 
cash reserve. In Scotland and 
Ireland, on the other hand, the 
itHUing of bank notes was never 
made suiijeot to the same striii* 
gent regulations as in England. 

The following comparison be- 
tween 1844 - the year of Sir Robert 
Pod’s famous Bank Act, designed 
to regulate the issue of bank notes 
— and 19Ul is instructive:— 



NoIm In 
Circulniinn, 

1S44. 

Weekly Awr- 

SRO, 1001. 

Jun. 1 Urt. .'S. 

Bank of England 

Private Banks 

Joint-Stoftk Banks 

.£21,030,000 

4,8.S0,(XM) 

3,4H3,fK)0 

£20,800,000 

296,r*00 

722,(K)0 

Total, England 1 

Scotland 

Ireland 

£20,303,000 1 

3,02«,(KX> 
r),72s,(K)0 1 

£30,810,400 

7,7(il,7fK) 

«,144,2(X) 

Total, United Kingdom 

£.3H,14r,0LK) 

1 £44,725,300 


in 1(30!). Even in this ca.se tlio 
motives of the founder.s were 
mixed. Anusterdam was at that 
time the world’.s central exchango 
and^ mart, with the coins of all 
nations some clipped, some de- 
based, and all varying in iutrinsic 
value from time to time-pas.s- 
ing through its counting-houses. 
Partly, then, to steady the ex- 
changes, as well as for securitv 
of their cash, the merchants of 
Amsterdam established a bank to 
receive all currency at its intrinsic 
value, and is.siio therefor standard 
coin of the country in which it 
gave credit to depositors in its 
books. 

The history of banking in Eng- 
land is coextensive with that of 
the Bank of England (see below), 
but its early origin may bo traced 
to tho practice of the London 

f oldsiniths, who throughout tlic 
7th century were in tho habit of 
receiving deposits of money and 
valnables, against which they is- 
sulmI receipts ; these ’ goldsmiths’ 
notes,’ as they were callc'd, passed 
readily from hand to hand. Scott, 
in the Forlunrs of NifjeL lias intro- 
duced us to the goldsmith, ‘ Jing- 
ling Oeordic,’ banker to tJanios i. 
Since 1(194, the year of tho charter 
of the ‘Old Lady of Thrcadneedle 
Street,* as the Bank of England 
is poymbrly called, that hank has 
gradually established a practical 
monopoly of tho right to issue 
bank notes, and- in spite of tho 
early competition of the great 
private hanks, and tho rapid 
growth during the last half of 
the 19th century of the joint- 
stock hanks to a position, collect- 
ively, of overshadowing impor- 
tance— has giUidually built up, by 
the gravitation of financial inter- 
estB to London, operating through 
the device of the clearing-house, 
a highly -centralixed system of 
Credit, founded on the narrow 


Many * coinpotent authorities 
hold that tho artificial regulation 
of note issue imposed upon Eng- 
lish hanking hv legi.slation, de- 
signed to establish and maintain 
tho Bank of Engisind’s monopoly 
tlioreof, is a mistake ; it being 
Contended that if no legislation 
is needed to restrict a hanker 
from receiving deposits, neither 
is it neeessaiy to prevent him 
from iiK'urring liahilitios to the 
public bv issuing his nromissory 
uoti's. Sinoo the ptihlic may ho 
trusted not to deposit money with 
a hank unless its credit is good, 
why, it is asked, cannot they ho 
equally trusted not to accept its 
notes oi keep them in circulation, 
excejit under the same conditions? 
Moreover, it is urged that a hank’.s 
note issue and the cliaractwr of 
its circulati<m form a natural 
barometer of a hank’s crcilit, the 
inilications of which may he most 
h(di)f ul to a prmlent lianker. The 
fear is of an over-is.sue. But the 
natural cheek to that is the prompt 
return to the hank of its redun- 
dant notes. 

ll.ANK OF England. - To William 
I'aterson (a Scfd.sman) is duo the 
credit of devising and founding 
the Bank of England in Ifi'Jl. 
J’revious to this, for some forty 
years, the goldsmiths of London 
(a wealthy and influential body) 
were in tho habit of changing 
foreign money and lending on 
interest. King Charles i. in his 
necessity applied to th<*m, and 
got a loan on tho security of the 
taxes. But many i)rivato indi- 
viduals who had money brought 
it to tho goldsmiths for safety, 
and tho receipts issued by the 
latter for theso deposits circu- 
lated from hand to hand, and 
were known as the ‘goldsmiths’ 
notes.’^ These may be conshlered 
as tho* first kind of bank notes 
issued in England. The gold- 


smiths, however, lost heavily in 
the troublous times of Charles i. 
and Charles IT. Their loans to 
thc»u kings were not repaid, and 
oven their bullion, lodged in tho 
Tower for safety, wasusod to meet 
tho cost of tho civil wars. I’ublio 
credit was bad, ami there was 
little confidence in private integ- 
rity. I'ho trade of the country 
was poor, and could not ho de- 
veloped; for money w’as scarce, 
and tho means of communication 
between dilferent parts of tho 
kingdom were lamentably defi- 
cient. ‘Scotland,’ wo are told, 
‘was swarming with beggars,’ and 
ha<i pracJically iieitlior trade nor 
commerce, and its agricultural 
(Mmditioii was of tho i)i)or(*,»t. In 
these unfavo\irahlo conditions tho 
]3ank of Englaml, in I (>94, and 
the Bank of Scotland, in 1(>95, 
were founded, to meet tho mone- 
tary wnnts of tho time. Tlio 
Bank of lixdan.l was not foumlod 
until iiwsii ly a century I.iter -c/.r. 
37813. I’lic Bank of Englniid char- 
ter, issued on .1 iily 27 by authority 
of an Act of Ihirliamcnt, author- 
izcfl the formation of a corporation 
to ho sty led ‘tho (Governor anil 
Ck)mpanv of tho Bank of 3^ng- 
land,’ with a suliscnhed capital 
of £1, 2(H), 090. It was stipulated 
that the wholo of this capital 
was to ho lent to tho government 
at 8 iMT cent., with an allowanco* 
of £L(KK) for management, being 
£100,000 per annum in all. 'rhe 
corporation were not to tiaiio in 
goods, hut they were allowed to 
make advances upon, and to deal 
in, liills of exchange, and to issue 
‘hills pavaliloin coin on demand,’ 
anil iransforahlc *to bearer on 
demand.’ The privilege thus se- 
cured of issuing notes was also 
secured in the following year by 
the Bank of »Scotland, and marks 
the heginiiing of the imnk-noto 
system of tho country. In this 
respect the Bank of England and 
the Bank of Scotland we.ro dis- 
tinguished from tho continental 
hanks, none of which had hitherto 
ventured to issuo jiaper on their 
own credit. These promissory 
notes wore simply a kind of .stereo- 
typed hills of exchange, with this 
difl'ercnco, that the notes were 
nayahio to ‘A B,’ or ‘B C,’ or 
iicarer,* ‘on demand.’ At first 
they were only trail sferahlo by 
endorsement. Mercantile custom, 
howeve.r, soon ignored tlio statn- 
torv ri‘quircTn(Mit, and in 1704 
English promissory notes were 
accorded tho same rights as inlls 
of exchange, and from that time 
onward tlie banks in England and 
Scotland have issued notes for 
various amounts, the minimum in 
England being now £5, and in 
Scotland £1. 

I’ho Bank of England’s charter 
has, since the days of William 
and Mary, been frequently re- 
newed, the last renewal being in 
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184^ by the well-known act of 
tticJlobeTt Peel*8 government By 
thie act the authorized note oirou- 
lation of every iBHuing bank in 
the three kingdoms was fixed at 
a certain eum, and while the 
Scottish and Irish banka might 
exceed this, provided they held 
an equivalent amount in gold for 
every note so issticd, the English 
provincial banks were restricted 
to their authorized limit under a 
penalty. The Bank of England’s 
absolute monopoly of issuing notes 
in London and for sixty -five miles 
round, conferred upon it in 1826. 
was left untouched by the Act ot 
1844, and remains to this day. 
The result has been that manv 
of the provincial banks which 
now have offices in London have 
been obliged to give up their note 
circulation altogether. By the 
same act the Bunk of England 
was divided into two separate 
departments-" the issue and the 
banking departments. 

The IsffiM JJepartmcrU has only 
to do with the note circulation, 
and is quite apart from the ordi- 
nary banking business, the direc- 
tors merely acting as trustees to 
provide the required securities 
for the notes issued to the public. 
By the Act of LS44 the authorized 
limit was fixed at £11,000,000, 
upon the security of £11,015,000 
#lent to the government, and other 
securities; and any excess, aver- 
aging at that time £20,000,000, 
had to bo covered by gold. Since 
1844, under the provisions of the 
Bank Act, which enabled the 
bank to increase its fiduciary 
note issue (t.c. the amount issued 
against securities) to the extent 
of two-thirds of any lapsed issues 
of the English provincial banks, 
the total secured issue of the 
hunk’s notes has gradually grown 
to £18,175,000 (Aug. 11, 1902); 
for every note above this which 
the isM\ie department may issue, 
an equal amount of coin or bul- 
lion must he paid into its coffers, 
and the profit upon this excess 
is claimed by government. I’he 
actual circulation now averages 
about £30,000, <X)0 {i.r, is in the 
hands of the public), but the de- 
partment has frequently issued 
as much as £00,^)00,()00 in notes— 
a large portion of this, however, 
being held in hand by the bank- 
ing department. The notes are 
issued about two-thirds from Lon- 
don and one-third from eleven 
branches in the principal cities 
of England. Notes may be de- 
manded from the issue department 
in exchange for gold at the rate 
of 77 b. 9d. per oz., and they are 
payable in coin at the mint rate 
of 778. lOld. per oz. Bank of 
England notes are legal tender, 
except in Scotland and Ireland; 
but, as a matter of fact, they are 
in considerable circulation there 
and on the Continent. 


The JBankinff Depwiment does 
not differ xnatefially from that 
of any other banking concern, 
except that it has the priV|ilege 
of managing the public debt, and 
of paying the dividends upon it. 
It also holds the government 
deposits, and assists in the collec- 
tion of the revenue. The bank is 
recognized as the bank of the 
other banks of the country for 
the final settlement of the ex- 
changes and the clearing-house. 

The Bank of England publishes 
a weekly return, furnishing in a 
short statement the figures appli- 
cable to these two departments. 
That for the week ending July 2, 
1902, is given here by way of illus- 
tration, and shows at a glance the 
bank’s position at that date. 


oooMioiL howevefHn 1857*^68 
it actually necessary to take ad- 
vantage of the permi88ion. 

Banking in FHANOB.—The first 
bank of issue established in France 
was founded in 1716, by the Scots- 
man John Law. The bank only 
survived five years, and banking 
met with little encouragement in 
France until the 19th century. In 
1800-6 was founded the Bank of 
Franco, which has become, after 
the Bank of England, the most 
powerful bank in the world. Since 
1848 this bank has had the exclu- 
sive right of note issue in France. 
Turing the last half of the 19th 
century its note issue grew from 
£14,000,000 to over £160,000,000. 
Against this gigantic issue it holds 
an enormous reserve in specie. At 


IssuK Department. 

Notes issued £63,138,305 Government debt .£ll,01lf,100 

Other securities 6,769,900 

Gold, coin, and bullion 35,363,305 


£53,138,305 £53,188,806 


Banking Department. 


Proprietoi-s’ capital £14,553,000 1 Government securities . .£14,790,246 

Kest 3,218,587 Other securities. . . 36,221,298 

Public depoMts 11,402,539 Notes unemployed 22,740,290 

Other deposits 46,084,002 Gold and silver coin 2,306,703 

Seven day and other bills . 110,408 


£7(5, 0.58, 530 


£76,058,536 


The hank rate {Le. rate of dis- 
count) for bills an<l other advances 
is fixed from time to time by the 
court of directors of the Bank of 
England, and is determined by 
the conditions of trade and the 
demand for money. Formerly 
their decision regulated the rates 
of interest allowed and charged 
by the varioii.s banks in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, but nowa- 
days this is only so when the 
open market is short of cash. The 
Bank of England allows no in- 
terest upon private deposits. 

Suspending ike Bank AcU -In 
times of financial panic the Bank 
of England, like other hunks, is 
liable to be depleted of casli, more 
especially as a large part of its 
deposits consists of the reserves 
of other banks, very liable to bo 
drawn out at such crises. Then, 
unless the bank could issue notes 
temporarily in exce.ss of the statu- 
tory limit without being under 
the obligation of having an equi- 
valent amount of gold in the 
‘issue department,* it would be 
forced to stop yjayment, with dis- 
astrous results to the whole Eng- 
lish banking system. Permission 
to do this (f.c. to ignore the Act 
of 1844 in this particular) is called 
‘suspending the Bank Act,’ and 
has been given by the govern- 
ment of the day on three occasions 
—during the financial crises of 
1847, 1857, and 1866. On only one 


the end of 1901 the Bank of Franco 
had in its vaults £98,500,000 in 
gold and £44,000,000 in silver. In 
striking contrast to the Bank of 
England with its eleven branches, 
the Bank of France has some four 
hundred branches through the 
length and breadth of the land. 
The other principal banks in the 
country are the Credit Lyon- 
nais, the Comptoir National d’Es- 
comptc de Paris, and the Boci€t6 
G^n<irale du Commerce. About 
the smaller country banks little 
is known. 

Banking in (lERMANy. — The 
oldest bank in Germany is the 
Bank of Hamburg (1619), mod- 
elled on the Bank of Amsterdam. 
Eight banks have the right of note 
issue in Germany (Notenbanken)^ 
of which by far the most impor- 
tant is the Reichsbank (1875), or 
Imperial Bank. This, which is 
under the control of the govern- 
ment, exerts great influence on 
business by means of its note 
circulation of about £60,000,000 
(against between £4,000,000 end 
£5,000,000 of the seven other 
Notenbanken), and the clearing 
system {Oiro-Verkehr) which it 
has developed by means of its 
three hundred branches. By this 
clearing system money can be 
remitted from one end of the 
empire to the other bv the simple 
exi^ient of paying m money at 
one branch to the credit of the 
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payee at another branch, after the 
manner of our poBt>office money 
orders, but without charge either 
to the sender or the receiver. The 
note issue is regulated very much 
as in England under Peel’s Act — 
a limited note issue of £^,500,()(K) 
(1899) against securities, supple- 
mented by a further issue against 
sp^ie or coin ; but at least one- 
third of the notes in circulation 
must bo covered by bullion, coin, 
or notes of the imperial treasury. 
But when the bank is forced by the 
conditions of the money market 
to issue uncovered notes beyond 
the legal limit, it can do ho on 
payment to the government of 
6 per cent, on the surplus issue. 
This automatic provision takes 
the place of the 'suspension of 
the Bank Act’ with us. Of late 
years the excess of issue has be- 
come chronic— in 1899 it amounted 
tb nearly £7,000,000 -and this pro- 
vision of the German law would 
seem rather to favour speculation. 
Besides the note -issuing banks 
there, are some 140 banks in Ger- 
many, among which the most im- 
portant are the Deutsche Bank, 
the Disconto-Gcsollschaft, and 
the Presdner Bank. 

Banking in the IT.S.A.- 
The mainstay of the banking 
system of the United States is 
the national hanks. These hanks 
are regulated by the National 
Bank Act of 18f34, as amended 
from time to time. The notes is- 


deposit and current accounts, the branches, and 28 foreign hanks 
notes in circulation, the reserves, with 1,181 branches. Total, 145 
and other items not here shown. banks and 9,470 branches. 

The total assets balance at the Bee EUmenU of Bankimu 
same figure. In addition to the turea on Credit ond Banking, 
above, eighteen private banks in Theory and Practice of Banking 
England and AVales, making re- (2 vols.), all by D. H. MacLeod; 
turns, had £39,500,000 of dei^osits, 'The Covntry Banker, by (L Hae ; 
with £10,500,000 of cash in hand Lombard Street, by W. Bagohot; 
or at call. Their total assets and Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
liabilities balanced at £47,200,000. efeange, by ProfosHor W. S, Jo vons. 


2. United States (Sept. 0, 1903). 
(From the "Statesman's Year Book,^ 



Niiiional 

UankM. 

Stttto 

liaiikri. 

Private 

JiunkM. 

Total 


Mill.i'. 

Mill. a. 

Mill. £. 

Mill. 

Capital stock 

1W)'7 

00-4 

4*0 

216 7 

Deposits 

Notes in circulation 

(VII *1 
750 

! 302 1) 

200 

1050*0 

75*0 

Total liabilities 

1202*0 

498*2 

ii*8 

1794*0 

Surplus fund 

74*0 

25 *9 

*9 

1(H)*8 


In Table 2, ^dollars have been Banka, E. Indies. See Banca. 

converted into pounds at the rate Bankers, Institute ok, 

of IJ5“£1. The total liabilities, founded at London in 1879, for 

in comparison with those of the th" discussion and publication of 

English banks, arc swollen by tlio inai;ters interesting to the pro- 

inclusion of largo sums due to fession. It has memh. rs (over 

other hanks; these sums aggro- 4,000) in all parts of the empire, 

gate about £200,(M)0,(MjO, and are and conducts animal examina- 

oflfset in the assets by sums due tions in hanking sulijects. 

from other hanks. 'Ihis should Bank Holidays, certain days 
he taken into account in consider- fixed by Act of Parliament ( 1 871 ). 

ingtheproportionof cash on hand chielly through tlio advocacy of 

to total liabilities. The larger Sir John Liddiock (liOrd Avebury), 

proportions of the sums due to as liolida>8 for all hanks and cus- 

and from other hanks in tlie toms and inland revenuo offices: 

United States is due to the fact in England and Ireland “-Easter 


sued by these hanks are secured 
by a deposit at Washington of 
United iStates bonds; and their 
customers’ deposits arc jirotected 
by a compulsory iash reserve for 
each national bank of 25 jier cent, 
of the amount of its deposits in 
the larger cities, and or 15 per 
cent, in the smaller cities. 

Statistics. — The following 
banking statistics for the United 
Kingdom and the United States 
are not necessarily comparable 

1. United Kingdom— Joh 


that over so wide an area there 
cannot be, as there is in the UnitcMl 
Kingdom, one central clearing- 
house, (hish on hand includes 
specie and legal tender notes. 
There were in the United States, 
on Sept. 30, P.K)1, 4,221 national 
hanks, 4,983 state hanks, and 917 
private hanks. 

Of joint-stock hanks making re- 
turns there were in .Line 1904: 

In England and Wiiles, 04 joint- 
stock i»anks,with 4,417 branches ; 

'-Stock Bankr (June 1901). 


Monday, Monday in Whitsun- 
week, first Monday in August, 
and Peceiuher 20 (or, if Suiulay, 
27 ) ; in Scotland N ew Y car’s day, 
Good Friday, first Mondays in 
May and August, and Ohristmas 
day. Bills, etc., due on such dales 
are not iijiyahlo until the follow- 
ing day. Banks in England and 
Ireland are also closed on Good 
Friday and Cfiiristmas day. 

Bank Note, a proiuissory note 
by an authorized hank of issue, 
payable on demand. In Englaml 
the lowest note is that for £5, in 


(From the "Economist,' Oct. 22, IW/f.) 



Eng- 

lish. 

Scot- 

tish. 

Irish. 

(Vilo- 

nial. 

For- 

eign. 

Total. 


Mills Mill. £ 

Mill. C 

Mill. £ Mill £ 

.Mill£ 

Subscribed capital 

231*9 

29*1 

26*3 

62*7 

68(1 

408 *6 

Paid-up capital 

02*7 

9*3 

7*3 

37*8 

66*4 

183*5 

Market value of capital 

196*7 

31*8 

21*0 

63*0 

104*6 

407*6 

Deposit and current accounts 

642*2 

103*8 

52*2 

211*4 

257*8 

1267*4 

Notes in circulation 

29*3 

7*7 

«-2 

U*4 

3*9 

1 58*5 

Reserve and dividends 

39*3 

8*6 

4*3 

16*0 

28*0 

1 90*2 

Total liabilities. 

797 *6 

134*0 

70*9 

311*0 

446*9 

|17fll*0 

Cash in hand and at call 

183*2 

24*9 

9*4 

73*1 

48*0 

338*0 

Investments 

160*0 

31*6 

19*8 

29*6 

32*6 

1 273*3 

Discounts, ’'advances, etc 

425*0 

70*1 

40*5 

197*0 

3.53*7 

;i086*3 


In Table 1 the figures include in Scotland, 11 joint-stock banks, 
the totals for the hanks of Eng- with 1,137 branches; in Ireland, 
land, ^tland, and Ireland. The 9 joint-stock hanks, with 653 
tetal liabilities include the paid- branches j in London, 33 offices 
up capital at its face value, the of colonial hanks, with 2,082 


Scotland and Ireland that for £1. 

Bank of Deposit, a hank which 
receives money at interest on con- 
dition that a certain notice shall 
he given before withdrawal. 

Bank of l$.suey a hank author- 
ized by government to issue notes 
of its own, payable on demand. 
In and for sixty-five miles round 
London this privilege is confined 
to the Bank of England. Any 
issue in excess of the authorized 
circulation must bo covered by 
gold reserves at the hank. 

Bank Post Bills, hills issued 
without charge by the Bank of 
England, payable to ‘order,’ at 
seven or Mixty days after sight, on 
payment of the sum for which the 
hills are required. They are pay- 
able on the date due, and are not 
subject to dayH of grace, and pro- 
vide a safe means of transmitting 
money. 





Bitfkniptef 

Bankruptcy. Bankmptoy 
legitilatiott in England datetf from 
tho time of Henry viii. In tho 
statute passed in his reign, anil 
in many later acts, the haiik- 
nipt’s position resembles that of 
a criminal rather than that of an 
unfortunate debtor. This charac- 
teristic of severity clung to bank- 
ruptcy legislation till a compara- 
tively recent date. A second 
feature of the older bankruptcy 
law was that only traders were 
entitled to its ncnefitH. This 
lasted till 18(51. The present law 
is contained in tho Bankruptcy 
Act, 1888, as amended by the 
Bankt’uptcy Act, 1890. ITnder 
those statutes the foundation of 
bankruptcy proceedings is the 
commission by a delitor of an act 
of bankruptcy. 9'his may take 
various forms, each indicating 
either an inability by tho deblur 
to moot h\s ongagenicnts, or a 
dishonest attempt to alienate his 
pro]>crty cither for his own ulti- 
mate benefit or for that of p .no 
particular creditor. When an act 
of bankruptcy has been committed 
a bankruptcy petition may be pre- 
sented, either by the di'htor him- 
self, or by a crcilitor or creditors 
to the amount of 1150; upon this 
a receiving order is made, which 
has the effect of vesting the ad- 
ministration of the debtor’s prop- 
erty in an official njccivcr, an 
officer of tho Board of Trade, who 
is subject to tho directions of the 
court. Tho delitor niake-s a state- 
ment of his affairs, within seven 
days, on oath, and is publicly 
examined, an<l the creditors liohl 
a meeting. Ho may make a coin- 

S osition with hisci cditor.s, which, 

’ approved by a majority in num- 
ber and thrcc-fomths in value of 
the creditors, may rciuuvo tho 
sanction of the court. The court, 
however, can withhold its sanc- 
tion, on grounds entitling it to 
refuse a discharge, unhvss under 
the composition 7s. (id. in tlie U 
ia paid on all debts. In default 
of a composition tho court may 
adjudge tho debtor bankrupt, 
either upon a rcsohition of tho 
creditors ornot, and the creditors 
appoint a trustee of tho estate, 
and a committee of inspection to 
supervise his w'ork. The trustee 
administers the e.state, decides 
on proofs of debts, inquires into 
the validity of suspicious trans- 
actions,^ realizes tho assets, and 
ays dividends thereout. The 
ankrupt must give the trustee 
all information, and ho may be 
committed to prison if he appears 
likely to abscond or tries to con- 
ceal his goods from tho trustee. 
At any time after adjudication 
tho bankrupt may apply for his 
discharge ; but it may bo refused, 
or suspended for two years, or 
granted subject to conditions, if 
\X) his assets do not realize 10s. 
in the £, (2) he has not kept proper 
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books, (3) has traded with know- 
ledge of insolvency, (4) has failed 
to account for losses, (5) has spec- 
ulated rashly or lived extrava- 
gantly, {0} ha.s given undue prefer- 
ence to creditors, (7) has pro v iously 
been bankrupt, (8) has been fraud- 
ulent. It is a misdemeanour for 
an undischarged bankrupt to con- 
tract debts of £20 without reveal- 
ing his condition. A bankrupt 
cannot sit in Barliaincnt or hold 
arjy public office unless ho is di.s- 
charged and obtains a certificate 
that hi.s bankruptcy is due to mis- 
fortune. In bankruptcy, rates, 
taxes, and wages are paid in full 
lieforo other debts. Marriage set- 
tlements made within two years 
before the date of bankruptcy 
arc, and within ten years before 
are liable to bo, rendered void by 
bankruptcy, unless in tho latter 
case tho bankrupt can show that 
ho was solvent at the time. An 
allowance may he made t<» a hank- 
rnpt, and he is entitled to any 
surplus after the debts and costs 
have lieen paid. Bankruptcy husi- 
nes.s is assigned to a judge of tho 
High Court. The proeeeilingsare 
simplified where tlie debtor s prop- 
erty is leH.s than £290, and the 
county court can deal with cases 
where the debts are lt‘ss tluin £50. 
The court may order a hankriipt 
to be prosecuted. A married 
woman enn, since 1SS2. l»e nunle 
bankrupt, Imt only if slic i.s trad- 
ing separately. A lunatic can 
cojnmit an act of bankruptcy in 
a lucid interval. Bankruptcy in 
Ireland is govenuslhv tho Debtors 
Act, 1872 ; thejiaiiki uptev Amend- 
ment Act, 1872; the Local Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1888; and the De<‘(ls 
of Arrangement Act, 1872, For 
Scots law, see lNsor.VKN(;Y. In 
the mniii tho colonial liankriiptcy 
laws follow tho jaininples of 
Knglish law. St'c sixtoentli An- 
nual Report of Hoard of Tradi\ 
and subsequent issues, which con- 
tain sumriiarie.s of the various 
acts obtaining in India and the 
colonies. Scc^ AVilliam8’.s Lam 
and Practice of .Hankrnptrv (7th 
ed. 1898). 

Hanks, (i.) L.and, isL, Arctic 
Ocean, Dora, of Canada, separated 
from Melville I, by MacCinro or 
Banks Strait; named after Sir 
Jo.soph Banks. (2.) B. PKMNSUf..-\, 
K. coast of South 1., New Zealand ; 
a high table land with extinct 
volcanoes; 50 m, long and 25 
wide. (3*i B. Islands, group, S. 
Pacific, 14” s., 1(57” 80' e. The 
chief are Vanua Lava ami Cawa 
(Santa Maria). 

Banks, Sin Joseph (1744-1820), 
president of the Royal Society, 
was horn in London ; made a voy- 
age to Newfoundland in 170(5, col- 
lecting plants; and fitted out a 
vessel at his own expense in which 
ho accompanied Captain Cook in 
his vovage rt»iind the world (1708 
71), after which he visited (1772) 


the Hebrides and Iceland. He 
was the first, as tho rosult of this 
voyage, to make Staffa known to 
the world. He was elected presi- 
dent of tho Royal Society in 1778, 
an office which he held for forty- 
one years. Banka had much to 
do with tho formation of the 
colony of Botany Bay. He intro- 
duced into tho West Indies the 
mango from Bengal, the bread- 
fniit tree from Tahiti, and various 
other fruits from Asia. Ho ren- 
dered great service to Mungo Park, 
Biirckhardt, and other travellers. 
Banks wrote Jouriutl during Cap- 
tain Cook's First Voyage (17(58 ' 
71), cd. by J. 1). Hooker {180()). 
Soo Home’s Life of Sir Joseph 
Banks (Hunterian Oration, 1822), 
Cuvier’s h'loye ( 1821), and A. Dun- 
can’s Short Life of Sir Joseph 
Banks (\m). 

Banks, Nathaniel Phrnttrs 
(181G-91), American gonoral and 
politiciin, native of Massachu- 
setts. In 18i>8 ho entered Con- 
gress, where he beoaino Speaker. 
From 1857-9 he was governor iff 
Mufc'sachusctts, ami in 18()1 re- 
signed the iwesidency of the Il- 
linois Central Railroad to serve 
on tho side of the North in tho 
civil war. He held commands 
on tho Upper Potomac, in tho 
Shenandoah Valley, and at 
Washington ; led tlio N(jw Or- 
leans expedition of December 
18(52, ami in 18(i;5 took Port Hud- 
son. Re-entering Congress in 
18(54, he held a seat almost con- 
tinmmsly until 1877. He was for 
several years clmirman of tho 
Committee! ou Foreign Affairs, 
and finally retired f torn Congress 
in 1891. 

Banks, Thomak (1785 1 805), an 
English sculpt(jrof ideal snlqccts, 
horn at Laml)cth. He entered 
the Royal Academy schools, and, 
having gained tho gold medal 
1 1770), spent some yc irs (1772-9) 
in Italy. Proceeding to Russia 
(1781), ho was patronized by 
Catherine li., who bought his 
Cupid Catching a Hutterjly and 
Cnravlacus before Claudius. The 
Jiritish Institute ijossesst^s his 
Achilles Mourning for Briseis. 
He was elected a Royal Academi- 
cian in 1785. Loader Sc.ott’8 
Sculpture—jRenuissance and Mod- 
ern (mo). 

Banksia, in botany a genus of 
tho ordi!r Proteaceai (named hy 
Linnams after Sir Joseph Banks), 
confined to Australia, where tho 
species are called ‘honeysuckle 
trees,’ from tho abundance of 
nectar. Some reach a height of 
fifty feet; tho umbellate flowers 
are mostly yellow, but some are 
red and others white. The hard 
and evergreen leaves have a palu 
under-surface. 

Banksian Cockatoo, an Aub- 
tralian cockatoo; plumage black 
or brown, flocked with red or 
orange. 
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Bankura, chief in., Bankura 
diet., Bengal, India, DO lu. N.w. 
of Calcutta. Biahnupur, farther 

waa the ancient capital, Manu> 
faatuvGH ailk and cotton. I’op. 
(IDOl ) 20*7117. Diatrict : area, 2,021 
aq. m. ; pop. (1901) 1,110,411. 

Bann* riv., prov. Ulste.r, Ire- 
land, con Hinting of the Upper and 
Lower Banrr -thc former (25 in. 
long) rising (1,407 ft.) in tlic 
Mourne Alts. (Co. Down) and 
flowing past Bainbridge to Lough 
Neagh; the latter (.‘l.‘l m.) issuing 
from the N.w. corner of the lougli 
and flowing N.w. to the Atlantic, 
between the counticH of Antrim 
and Londonderry. The river is 
navigable to Coleraine. 

Bannatync Club, a literary 
HoCiety named after (ieorgo Ban- 
natyno (1545 1009), the colltjctor 
of ancieiit Scottish poetry, was 
founded in Kdinburgh in lcS20 by 
Sir VValter Scott. David Laing 
was its first and only secroiary 
(1823 01). The olijeet of the club 
was the printing of rare works 
connected with theld.storv, liteia- 
ture, and antiquiticH of Scotlaml. 
Accounts of the origin arul early 
progress of tlie club may bo read 
in laickhart’s Life of and 

in Scott’s review of IMteaiin’s 
(Criminal Triah. The Bannatyno 
MS. has been published l».v the 
I lunteriau Club of Ohisgow ( 1873). 

Banneret, a higher grade of 
British knighthood bestowed on 
the field of battle by the sovereign 
in person fur distinguished cour- 
age. The last instance of its be- 
stowal was by ('harles l, on Sir 
John Smith at Edgchill (1fil2). 

Bannock ((fael. bannack ), afiat, 
round cake made of oat or liarley 
meal, or a mixture of these, mois- 
tened with water and toasted upon 
a girdle ; usually thicker than tlic 
common Scotch oatcake. 

Bannockburn, tn. and quoad 
mcra par. in St. Ninian’s parish, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland; stn. on 
C.ll., J m. to the E. Within a 
century it has grown from gn 
inaigiuficant village into a manu- 
facturing town noted for twoeds, 
tartans, and carpets, tanning and 
coal-minintf. The battle of Ban- 
nockburn, in which the forces of 
Edward II. were defeate<l by the 
Saots, led by Hubert Bruce, was 
fought near the site of the town 
on June 24, 1314. On Brock’s 
Brae is a huge sunken granite 
masR, the Boro Stone, the legend- 
ary spot where Bruce’s standard 
was fixed. Tn. pop. (1901) 2,444. 

Bdans. See Jhahriage. 

BrninUt dist., Punjab, India; 
area, 1,680 s(i. m. ; traversed by the 
Indus. Wheat, barley. I ndianoorn, 
and augar-cane are its agricultural 
products* The chief town is Ed- 
waidesabad . ?oi>. ( 1 W)1 ) 231,485. 

Banquette, in fortification a 
small tonk at the foot of a para- 
pet, from which the defenders can 
safely fire over the parapet. 


Banshee, a female fairy, bo* 
lieved in certain parts of liLdand 
and Scotland to attach herself to 
some particular aristocratic fam- 
ily, and .sing a mournful wail near 
the house when an inmate is about 
to die. 

Banswara, state in llajputana, 
India. Area, 1,973 scj. m. (Uiief 
town, BanHwara, 108 m. N.w. of 
hidorc, with pop. (IDul) about 
7,500. J'op. of state (1901 ) H;5.27ti. 

Bantam, residency of .lava, K. 
Iiulies, w. extrtimity of the island. 
Area, 3,o.');i h(i. in. Pop. (iHDb) 
70!t33D, principally Sundanesc. 

Bantam Bowl, See J'ori/niY. 

Banteng, Malay name of the 
Boa iituidaifua^ a .‘•pecies of wild 
ox found in the E. Indian islands 
and (lie Alalay PeriiiiHulu. As 
ferocious as the Indian ganr, 
which it rcHeml>k‘.s in the lack 
of a <lewlap and in some other 
])oints, it has yet been tamed and 
used for breeding purposes. 

Banting System, a method 
of curing corpulency, prui)osed 
by Harvey, but first efiectively 
practised by William Banting 
(1790 1878) of Kensington. It 
is de.scribed in <letail in Ban- 
ting’s Letter on Cor^mlcnce, (new 
ed. 1885). 

Bantry, soapt., mrkt. tn., and 
tourist resort, Co. (jork, prov. 
Aluuster, Ireland, 51 m. w.s.w. of 
(^ork, picturesquely situated at 
bead 01 Bantry Bay (20 m. long 
l)y (i l)roa<l), which i.s a naval centro 
during the autumn mameuvres. 
Friezes, tweeds, etc., are manufac- 
tured, but the fisheries are of Die 
fi rst importance. J*op. (1901 ) 3, 1 1)9. 
'Phe Battle OK Bantry Bay was 
a naval engageiaout foughton May 
1, 1089. Loiuh XIV., in suppoit of 
James ii., afterthc latter’s deposi- 
tion, sent a fleet of 24 sbip.s of 
the line, 2 frigates, and IG fire- 
ships, under Comte do (GiAteaure- 
nard, to the coast of Ireland. ’I’hey 
were found in Bantry Bay by a 
British fleet of 19 ships of the 
line and 3 fire-ships, under Admiral 
Arthur Herbert. After the action 
which ensued the British drew 
off, having had the worst of it, 
though Herbert was not pursued. 

Bantu, a race of people widely 
spread in S. and 8.W. and S.E. 
Africa, their original cradle being 
in the N. and in Equatorial Africa. 
Their language, with its dialec- 
tical variations, may be tcumod 
the linqwi franca vf inner Africa. 
In the Cape Colony, where their 
arrival on tho E. has lieen recent, 
they are known as Amaxosa, Slam- 
hies, Tambookics, Gaikas, Gcalo- 
kas, P'ingoeH((>. slaves), TenibuH, 
and PoudoN. SomctimcH they are 
termed (^tfros or Kaffirs, as a 
convenient generic ttuin cover- 
ing all varieties: this word means 
‘unbelievers,’ and was given to 
them originally by Alohammoduns 
on the coast. Tho Bantus must 
be distinguished from the aborig- 


inal Bushmen and IIottentotH. 
In Natal the great branch of the 
Ibintii race is tho Zulus ; in Kho- 
desiii, tho Matabelc and the 
M.j Jionas; in 8.W* Africa, the 
D.iiuaiiis. The tendency of the 
Bantu race has been to form con- 
(luei’ing ca.sti's uruler paramount 
ehiebs as Kr(4i, Sandili, in the E. 
of the Cape Colony ; Alosrlikatze, 
Chaka, Dingaan, and (’otywayo, 
in Natal and tlu‘ north: but these 
have alt disapi'eaicd lud’ore the 
Europeans. The Bechiiana.s still 
retain a systiuii under chief Klia- 
ina, as do tlie Basutos under tlieir 
bcadinen. S^^a ziland i.s also quasi- 
indepeiuU'iit. See Deniker s Attfcs 
of Mon (1900); Toirend’s ('avi- 
ftonitire (r nnoioo r of the Sonth 
Afriron Jionto Loiojvatjeti (bSDl). 

Bantwa, trib. state, prov. of 
(Jujarat, Bombay, India. Aim, 
20S s(i. m. (’hi(‘f maniifaeture, 
coar.se cotton cloth. Bantwa, the 
clnef town. Bop. (1901) S,591. 

Banville, 'I 'OKonoHK Fati.lain 
OE (1823 111 ), l'’ienc!i poet, born at 
Aloulins. In 1812 lu- publi.sbed I^en 
( \t7'iniide^^ a Vidume of verse ; and 
in 1841) Lem Sloiaetitem, in wliicli 
he s]io\ve«l a mastery over French 
verse of what tbiui .si'cmed a new 
type. But ho lir.st attracted gen- 
eral attimtion by a nuiulier of fugi- 
tive oiles, colleeted from ephem- 
eral journals, and pul»lislu*d in 
1857 under the title of Odem F\t 
nornbulemqvem, followed by amdher 
.series in 181)7, Novveliem (Hlem 
Fiimmbvlemqyem, and by a volume 
of versts entitled Idf^Uem 
ennem^ commemorating the war of 
1870 1. Banville also wrote a 
valuable treatise on French versi- 
fication, as well as novels and 
plays, the latter including f/rm- 
fjoire (IHfifi), translated by Sir 
Walter Bc.sant arul Mr. W. H. 
]5)llock, under the title of The 
Bolfftdrnonqer, in The Cha a7ul 
other FUnjs (1890), and played by 
Air. Beerbohm Tree. See his 
Pitelir. Wot'ka^ in 3 vols. (1878-9), 
also his Cfom'diem (1878) and AV 
qnissem Pnrmennem (1859). Mem 
Souve/fiirm, appeared in 1882. 

Banyan Tree (Finis hengal- 
enmim), of the fig order Moraceac, 
is found in India. So called be- 
cause frequently used as market- 
places by the Banians or In- 
dian merchants. As tho branches 
spread they semi down aerial 
roots which penetrate the soil, 
becoming steniH or trunks. In 
this way one tree in course of 
time may form tliousandsof props. 
The Hindus assist the develop- 
ment of the aerial roots by pre- 
paring the soil, and by protect- 
ing the young roots within bam- 
boo tubes as they approach the 
ground. For a time the young 
banyan lives as an epiphyte, but 
gradually its aerial roots reach 
the ground and form tho first 
props, its branches spreading 
until the tree which was its first 
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reHting-place decayt*. An abun- 
dance 01 guin-lac i8 procured from 
the banyan, tho hark of which iH 
used as a tonic by Hindu physi- 
cians. iSee Kcrner’s NaL nisL of 
Plants (new ed. 1U02). 

Banyuls-sur*Mer« fishing vil- 
lage and bathing resort, dep. of 
ryrenecs-Orien tales, France, 20 
rn. by rail s.K. of Perpignan. A 
marine biological laboratory was 
ostablished hero in 1874. Pop. 
(IIMW) 8,111. 

Banyumas, or Banjokmas, 
residency of Central Java, in the 
E. Indies, stretches from tho 
mountain backbone H. to tho 
Indian Ocean. Area, 2,147 sq. m. 
Pop. (1800) 1,270,577. 

Banyuwangi, tn., Java, Dutch 
K. Indies, on the e, coast, over 
against the island of Bali; for- 
merly capital of the native king- 
dom of Baiarnbangau. Pop. (1890) 
10,198. 



Baobab^ or Monkey Bread. 

1. Part o( tube of stanieue ; 2, fruit ; 8, aection. 


Baobabt also called Monkey 
Bread and Sour Gourd, is Ada7i- 
sonia diqitnia (named in honour 
of Adanson, the groat Fi'ench 
naturalist),- a tree of the order 
Mai vacoa*, and found in most parts 
of tropical Africa. It is one of 
the largest and oldest trees in the 
world, with a trunk often more 
than 20 ft. in diameter. The bark 
is fibrous, and is stripped off for 
making ropes and clothes; it is 
also used as a febrifuge. The leaves 
are dried, and made into a pow- 
der called lalo^ which is used by 
W. Africans as a condiment. The 
large white dowers have stalks 3 
ft. lozig. The fruit has a woody 
coat, is about the size of a large 
hii|non« and contains seeds em- 
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bedded in an acid pulp which is 
oaten by the natives. T6e tree 
has been acclimatized in S, Amer- 
ica and the E. Indies. 

Bajpaume, tn., dep. Pas-de- 
Calais, France, 15 m. H. of Arras ; 
nutablo for the fierce struggles 
of Jan. 2 and 3, 1871, between the 
French and the Prussians, in which 
the former lost over 2,(K)0 men, 
but claimed a victory. Pop. (1901) 
3,118. 

Baphomet (probably a medije- 
val corruption of Mahomet), tho 
name given to the mysterious 
two-headed idol which the Tem- 
plars were said to worship with 
secret licentious rites. 

Baptanodon, a late ichthyo- 
sauriiin which, in the Mi«ldle 
.furassio period, had its home in 
the waters of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming. it is the only type of the 
aquatic ichtliyopterygian reptiles 
found in America. Amphibious 
arul toothless, l>oth these charac- 
teristics are noted in its name. 
Its length was from 9 to It ft. 

Baptism, the rite of initiation 
into the Christian church, per- 
formed by sprinkling with or im- 
mersion in water, and recognized 
almost universally throughout 
(/hristendom as a sacrament. 

1. Crtoi'/i. — The origin of 
Christian na^itism wcujd appear 
to bo what 18 called ‘the bap- 
tism of John’ (Mark 11:30), 
which, again, was doubtless sug- 
gested by the Jewish practice 
of Iraptizing proselytes. When 
a Gentile desii’ed admission into 
tlio commonwealth of Israel, ho 
required to be circumcised, and in 
later times a form of bajjtism was 
also administered: the candidate 
stood immersed to the neck in 
water, and bad the commandments 
recited to him. The distinctive 
feature of ‘John’s baptism’ was 
that it was administered to Israel- 
ites themselves, as a token of 
their entrance into the new Mes- 
sianic kingdom, thus having a 
moral and spiritual {cf. ‘unto 
repentance,* Matt. 3:11) rather 
than a merely legal or ethnological 
significance. It is likely that the 
act of baptism practised by the 
disciples of Jesus while He was 
still with them was identical with 
John’s rite ; but an entirely new 
stage is reached in the practice 
enjoined by our Lord's words 
(Matt. 28:10). 

2. The distinctively Christian 
rite is so far congruent with that 
administered by John, being {a) 
a condition of entrance into the 
Messianic kingdom, and (6) a sym- 
bol of a moral change in the 
recipient. But the baptism of tho 
disciples of the risen Lord w^ 
further, the voucher of a new life 
to the individual submitting to it, 
and of his union with Christ: 
which privileges were conferred 
by the gift of the Holy Spirit 
The converts were to be bammed 
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‘into' the name of the Trinity; 
and though the disciples seem at 
first to have used tho name of 
Jesus (or Christ) only (Acts 2: 
38; 8:10), in course of time the 
original mandate came to be more 
literally obeyed. It may bo re- 
marked that Deissmanti {Bible 
tStudie.%pp, 146/.,ltM)/„1901]ha8 
shown, from the evidence of re- 
cently - discovered inscriptions, 
that name’ used in this manner 
signifie.M pow’<»r, dominion; so that 
to baptize into tho name of any 
one means to place in the posses- 
siun or at tho absolute* disposal 
of the same. Hence the usage 
‘into tho name’ instead of ‘in 
the name’ more adequately ex- 
presses the close connection lie- 
tweeri the person initiated and the 
Deity ; he is no longer his own, but 
another’s. 

3. Controversies. — These are 
neither few nor unimportant, and 
we proceed to consiuer some of 
them. { 1 . ) I'he Baptism of Infants. 
The question of tho eligibility of 
the infants of Christian parents 
for baptism hardly seems to have 
arisen in New Testament times, 
the converts being necessarily of 
sufficient age to make profession 
of their faith. But it must have 
emerged very soon, probably in 
a few years —when cnildrcn were 
born in Christian homes. The 
clmrch, proceeding on tho anal- 
ogy of circumcision, and in view 
of Christ’s declaration regarding 
children (Mark 10:14), of Paul’s 
statement (1 Cor. 7:14) that the 
children of lielievcrs are holy, and 
of the fact that in the case of some 
a minimum of preparation had 
been deemed sufficient by the 
apostles ( Acts Ifi : .31 /. ), sanctioned 
the practice, which soon became 
general. The opponents of infant 
baptism, however, point out that 
the practice is nowhere com- 
manded or even countenanced in 
Scripture, that our Lord’s comrnis- 
sion(Matt. 28 : 19) plainly connects 
the ceremony with teaching, and 
that the apostles always restricted 
baptism to believers, as tho symbol 
of a conscious change which had 
already taken place (Acts 10:43, 
48) ; while they repudiato the an- 
alogy of circumcision in view of 
the essential distinction between 
the Jewish theocracy as an earthly 
kingdom and tho kingdom ‘not of 
this world.’ Such are the salient 
points in the controversy ; for the 
rest the reader Is referred to the 
literature given at the end. (2. ) The 
Manner of Baptism, There is 
little doubt that the original prac- 
tice was immersion (Matt. 3 : 6, 16 ; 
Acts 8:38), but it is equally pn- 
deniable that sprinkling or pour- 
ing was sometimes substitu&d at 
a very early period. It may be 
questioned whether immersion 
could have been possible in the 
instance of the Philippian Jailer, 
and it is probable that in mufk 
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M his, or where large 
ntimbers of both sexes were bap- 
tized at one time, the churclrs 
conunon sense seemed to demand 
the simpler and more convenient 
form of pouring (affusion —the 
Roman Catholic form to this day) 
or sprinkling. It should also be 
noted that baptizo does not necos< 
sarily mean ^immorso* (sco Luke 
11; 38, where ‘wash* is literally 
‘baptize’). {3.) Lav Baptism. Can 
baptism be properly administered 
by the clergy only? or U it equally 
valid when uerfurmed (in certain 
oases) by the laity? Scripture 
throws no decisive light on the 
question. It has generally been 
held that baptism by duly quali- 
fied ministers is desirable ; hut in 
cases of imminent death, when no 
minister was at hand, the admin- 
istration of the rite by laymen, or 
even by women, was deemed per- 
fectly valid. The custom had its 
rise, of course, in the belief that 
baptism was essential to salva- 
tion. Lay baptism was formerly 

1 >erraitted in the Church of Eng- 
and, and is still in the Church of 
Rome. In the reformed churches 
generally, however, where the ne- 
cessity of baptism is not regarded 
as being absolute, its administra- 
tion is confined to the regularly 
ordained ministry. (4. ) Baptismal 
Regeneration. It is held by the 
Church of Rome and by ritualistic 
Anglicans that baptism confers 
even upon infants an ‘indelible’ 
character— i.c. actually changes 
the standing of the person bap- 
tized before God. rrotestants 
generally admit that the act re- 
moves the guilt of original sin, 
but regard the change of character 
as something that can only be ac- 
quired consciously, and apart from 
any necessary connection with an 
oxtemal ceremony such as baji- 
tism. They hold that the act 
changes the relation of the person 
to the church, but that, either 
before or (as in the case of in- 
fants) after, the privileges sym- 
bolized by baptism are to bo 
consciously ana voluntarily em- 
braced. Thus, the omission of 
it, as in the case of a child dying 
shortly after birth, is not con- 
sidered by Protestants to involve 
any detriment to the eternal in- 
terests of the individual ; hut, on 
the other hand, the neglect of it 
when easily obtainable is deemed, 
to say the least, presumptuous, 
bannful, and even perilous. See 
Hodges* Baptum Tested by Scrip- 
ture and History^ and article.s in 
Smith’s (1889) and Hastings’s 
(1900) Bible Dictionaries. 

BaptUterv, or Raptistry, a 
place where the sacrament of bap- 
tism is publicly administered. 
Oriffinally Christian baptism was 
performed at the river-side, or at 
founts where springs of water 
flowed. The first built baptisteries 
were not, as now our fonts are, 


within the church, but without, 
and often in places very remote 
from it, distinct from the church, 
and counocted with it only by a 
passago or cloister. Afterwards 
they formed a constructional part 
of the church, towards the west 
end. There are several old speci- 
mens in England — at Norwich, 


Lambeth, and Luton; and those 
at Asti, Novara, Pisa, and Florence 
are well-known examples of Ital- 
ian church architecture. 

Baptists, a denomination of 
Christians whose distinctive prin- 
ciples arc found in their views 
regarding the ordinance of bap- 
tism. Broadly speaking, these 
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principles are two. (1.) Looking 
upon the church as a completely 
spiritual institution, they main- 
tain that the membership (and 
therefore the rite of initiation — 
riz. baptism) ought to bo confined 
to believers only ; this tenet ex- 
cludes the baptism of infants, who 
are incapable of boliof. (2.) They 


hold that the only correct mode 
of admin i.stcring the ordihanee 
is by immersion, asserting that 
sprinkling, as practised in other 
sections of the church, obscures 
the significance of the rite, and 
disannuls its historical testimony 
to the cardinal facts of redemp- 
tion as indicated, for uxuinplo, in 



Famous Italian Baptisteries. 

interior: 2. exterior. 3. A«ti : 8. Pietro. 4. Ploi 
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Rom. 6:141 and Col. 2:12. As to 
church government, Baptists are 
atone with the Congregationalista 
in maintaining the independence 
of the indiviiluai ^ community ; 
though various national Baptist 
Unions (r.r/. Scottish, English, 
etc.) exist, and though most of 
the congregations belong to them, 
yet these unions exercise no con- 


ministers and members of Bap- 
tist ohurohes accept the prin- 
ciple of liberty of conscience 
and of the divine authority of 
Boripture. 

The doctrines of the Baptists 
cannot be said to have hitherto 
made much headway in Britain. 
For England and Wales there was 
in 1902 a membership of about 
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trol over the individual churchevS, 
having been formed for tiie pur- 
pose of organizing aggressive 
Ghristlan work on a scale wider 
than that of tlie congregijtion, 
and for mutual stipport and eih 
couragement. This doctrine of 
congregational independence is 
also held to render imneeossarv 
any general creed or con f os 
siotk ; but it is assumed that all 


Ii07,0tX); for Scotland, about 
for Ireland, 2,700. In the 
United Htates, on the other hand, 
they appear to find congenial soil : 
the statistics for 1901 show an 
aggregate of 4,tS08,H00 mem hers, 
with oljKM) churches, :^3,2oO or- 
dained mini8tcr.s,2,2r)f),000 Bunda^y 
scholars, and 9 theological insti- 
tutions -numbers which, among 
evangelical churches, are sur- 
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passed only by the Methodists. 
It is in America, too^ that the 
Baptist denomination shows the 
most decided tendency to split up 
into fragmentary sects; thus wo 
have the Seventh-day Baptists, 
the Campbollites, tho Anti-mis- 
sion Baptists, etc. The term 
Scottish Baptists is applied to 
those communities which main- 
tain tho necessity of a plurality 
of pastors in each congregation, 
and of mutual public exhortation 
by the members, while the English 
Jiaptists are in this respect more 
akin to Congvegatioualists and 
JVesbyteri Jis; but it should he 
noted th'it the overwhelming 
majority of Baptist congrega- 
tions even in Scotland hold to the 
so-called English practice. Tho 
distinction between General and 
Particular liaptists was originally 
sl.nilarto that between ArminianH 
and Oalviiiists ; hut tho former 
have shown a tendency to drift to- 
wards a laxer Ohristologv, such as 
is found, for example, in Sooinian- 
ism. Finally, tho terms Open and 
Strict Baptists are applied respec- 
tively to those who permit, and 
to those wlio disallow, to Pauio- 
haptists the privilege of partak- 
ing with thorn of tho Lord’s 
Supper. 

The Baptists are not concerned 
to trace their origin to any great 
reforming movement in tho his- 
tory of the church, but are content 
to hnd support for thei r distinctive 
tenets in Beripture. They main- 
tain, indeed, some sort of histor- 
ical continuity with tlie early 
churc)i— r.p. through the (kithari, 
tho AJiiigonses, and other bodies; 
hut tiiev repudiate all connect 
tion with tho German Anabap- 
tists and Meniionites of the Kith 
century. Tn England tln^y emerged 
into inddic notice in tlio time of 
Henry viii., and in his and the 
succeeding reigns they suit’ered 
persecution or laboured un<]er 
disabilities till the Act of 'I’olera- 
tion (K).S9) plactul them on a level 
with other denominations. Their 
(loctrijies appear to liavo been 
transplanted to America about 
1 031) ; ill 1 091 was formed tho great 
division between Particular and 
(general Baptists above referred 
to. They have the honour of 
having inaugurated the first mis- 
sionary society (1792) among Eng- 
lish-speaking Christians, and the 
name of 'William Carey, the pio- 
neer of the movement, is indelibly 
written in the history of Christian 
missions. 

Full statistical particulars and 
much general information regard- 
ing tho Baptists M'ill be found in 
the year-books of tbe American, 
Englisli, and Bcottish Baptist 
Unions, 

Bar, Aramaic for ‘son a com- 
mon constituent of .Tewish names 
--e.o, Bar-jesus, Bartimseus, Bar- 
tholomew. 
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Bar. (i.) In heraldry, one of 
the hommrahh ordinarien. It 
differs from the fess only in its 
nhe (i.e. heip^ht), which is hut 
onc-fifth of the held, and in the 
fact that it may he borne in any 
part of the shield. Its diminu- 
tiveA are the rMjsrt, which is half 
a bar; and the barrvUt, which is 
half a closet. Any number of 
bars, not excoedin^^ four, may be 
borne. When two arc borne in 
close proximity, they arc blazoned 
collectively -a l)arKcmel (Kr. ju- 
mellfy ‘twin’). utinistftr, the 

popular, but erroneous, term for 
the ‘baton sinister,’ tho mark 
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of illeKitimacv. ( 2 .) In music, 
an upriKht line drawn across 
the stave to regulate the accent 
and divide the music into ecjual 
portions as determined by tho 
time signatim*. Each portion is 
termed a mmmre^ but is some- 
times incorrectly called a l)ar. A 
double bar, consisting of two lines, 
denotes the cud of a complete sec- 
tion or movoment, or the introduc- 
tion of a change of time or key. 

Bar, collective term compre- 
hending: all those members of tho 
legal profession who have the 
right to appear at the bar on be- 
half of suitors. See Eamurtkr, 
Advocate, Inns of Couut. 

Bar (Bov), fortified tn. of I’odo- 
lia, Kussia, 50 m. N. of Mobile v, 
on an affluent of tho llfig. The 
famous Confederation of liar, in 
tho Polish Catholic and patriotic 
interest, was formed hero (Feb. 
29, 17()8). Pop. (1897) 10,914, more 
than half Jews. 

Bar, Tut Ah at. Before the in- 
stitution of nisi prim tiials by 
the Statute of Westminster in 
12^, all trials were ‘at bar’— f.6. 
they were before two or more 
judges sitting in bmc. A trial at 
bar now comes before a divisional 
court ; but they are very rare, and 
may always be refused to private 
individuals, though the attorney- 
general may sometimes claim such 
,a trial as of right. There have 
only been two trials at bar since 
the Judicature Acts came into 
force— vts. the Attorney-general 
V, Bradlaugh in 1885, and the trial 
of the Jameson raiders in 1890. 

Barn Banki, dist., Oudh, 
India ; area, 1,703 sq. m. ; a nlain, 
tmtered by tho Gogra ana the 
Onmti. Grows wheat and rice; 
course cloth and brass and iron 


vessels are its manufactures. Pop. 
(mi) 1.179, Bara Banki Is 
t>eobi«hoWB. Pop.(lWt)14,«7& 


Bar Council, the aecredited 
representative of the bar, cin- 
])owered to deal with all matters 
affecting tho profession. It con- 
sists of tho attorney -general ami 
the Solicitor-general for the time 
being, nnd overy practising bar- 
rister who has held either of 
tfieso offices, together with forty- 
eight practising barristers elected 
by the whole bar. The council 
can co-opt six additional mem- 
bers. (iilioes, 2 Hare Court, 
're m pie, K.C. 

Baraba Steppe, immense tract 
(estimated at 1()T),000 sq. m.) in 
the govts, of ' Tobol sk ami Tomskt 
Siberia; stretches N. from the Altai 
iVtts., and K. and w. between the 
0)>i and the Irtish. 

Barabhas (‘son of the failu'r,’ 
i.e. ‘teacher ), a robber or bouMO- 
breaker (rather than insurgent), 
whose release was demanded from 
Pilate in preferenc* to that of 
.IcHUH. An ‘nteresting reading in 
some of the later Mss. of Matthew, 
ami in the Armenian and other 
versions, gives tho robl)cr’s name 
as Jesm Burabltas, which \ViHild 
then form a striking contrast to 
the name Jesmt (Mirist in Matt. 
27 ; 17 ; but ib is probably due to a 
copyist’s errorlTrcgelles). But see 
Henan’s Life of JesvH (trails. 18!ff ). 

Barabra, or BakahiraI Negroid 
Ndlias), a Moliainmoiian and agri- 
cultural people occupying both 
lianks of the Nile,' Nubia, be 
tween Assouan and J)ongola. 

Barada, or Baruada, river in 
Syria ; the ancient Abana; rises 
in Anti-Lobanoii, flows h.k. to 
Damascus, then K., and loses itself 
in the lake of Bahret-el-Ateibch. 

Baraguayd*Hitllers.(i.)liOi'iH 
(1794 1812), French general, was 
liorn at Paris. Jio distinguisln d 
hirnsolf in Italy, Egypt, and Uus- 
sia under Napoleon. He died at 
Berlin. Bariuer attributes to him 
Memoires Poslhvnm du (Jhilral 
Frani^ais Comte d^ Cmtine. (17!M). 
( 2 .) AcniiJ.K, CoMTK (1795 1S78), 
French marshal, sou < f the alsiw , 
born at Paris, w».fl appointed 
governor of the military school 
at Saint-Cyr (LW). In 1848 he 
was given command of the army 
of Paris by Napoleon Jli. (1S:’>1). 
Ho distinguished himself in tho 
(’rimoa, and in Italy in 1859. 
After the Franco-Pnissian war he 
was president of tho council ap- 
pointed to inquire into the capitu- 
lation of Bazaine at Metz. 

Barahona de Soto, T^uis (1509. 
90), Spanish poet. His principal 
work IS a continuation of OrUmdo 
Furioso, called Angelica (1586; 
2nd od. 1002 5), highly praised 
in Don Q^tijeoie, and also by liope 
de Vega in the Laurel dt Aymo, 
He wrote some graceful lyrics in- 
cluded in Espinosa’s collection of 
Flores de Poetas Tllmtres (1849). 

Baranetz, or Bakomm% or 
Scythian Lamb, a fern (CihoOwm 
barometz) growing in the neigh- 


bo\irliood of tho ( ^isinau Sea. Tho 
name is also given to an osneoially 
fine variety of lamb’s W'ool, which 
Icgeml asMcrts to be yielded by 
a plant which is also nt the same 
time an animal (lamb). 

Baranov, or Sitka Island, in 
Alc\ander Arebipelago, Alaska, 
I'.S.A.; lat. 57" N., long. 1.8.5' \V, 
Very mountainous (highest Kiiin- 
mit, Mt. Fdgecumhe, 8,0iKI ft.). 
1 'oal is found in many places, 
and gold is worked near its capi- 
tal, Sitka. JN)p. 1,890. 

Baranquilla. See Baukan- 

quiI.LA. 

Bar ante, Piicrkf. Aim.ablr 
pRosrKU BKM;ii;uK, Baron M)K 
(I7S2 ISOtO, a Frenrh historian 
and jailitielan. His chief works 
art*: Tableau ilv (a. Litterature 
Pritu^^aisf ou .V Vfl T tSindc ( 1 8tt9); 
liisiaiir des Dues de liourgague. 
de la Afaisoit dr Ip 7, 

12 vols, (1S21H); Hisloire d.e 
Jeanne d'A re ( 18.5!! ; 4th ed. 1880k 
His Sovreuii's were pul)lislied in 
8 vols. (JS90 l90ll. Hee Guizot’s 
aitiele in tho Berur des Deux 
Maudes, ,Tnly 1897. 

Baranya, co. of Hungary, in 
(lie S.W., ha.«i the. Danube on the 
K, ami the Drau (Drave) on the 
s. 'The soil is generally fertile. 
Area, 1,981 sq. m. Pop. (1999) 
2!19,r)l9, consisting of Hungarians, 
( lermnns, and ('’roats. Chief town, 
I Yes (Funfkirchen). 

Barasat, munic. In. in the 
Twenty-four Varganiis, Bengal, 
India, 14 m. N.K. of (’alcutta. 
i’op. (1901) 8,984. 

Baratarla(l8p. harata, ‘cheap’). 
( 1 .) Tho 80 -cTiJled ‘island’ over 
which Sancho Panza was installed 
mock governor. See Dnu Quixid^, 
pt. ii. eh. 42 5,8. ( 2 .) 8’hc imagi- 
nary kingdom in Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s (inndaliers (188!)). 

Baralicrl, ( ) rks'i'k (1841 1 991 ), 
Italian general, was born at (’on- 
dino, Tj rol, a, ml served with (»ari- 
btildi. ApiHunted governor of 
Eritrea in 18!)1, be in 1894 dis- 
featoil the Dervisho.s at Kassala. 
Tl»en aft,t‘r routing (1895) Has 
Mmigasha he took possessiini of 
Afiignit Jind Tigre, but was him- 
self (lisrtstiouslv defeatefi at Adua 
in M.arch 1899. He defen«lcd him- 
self in his Mevinrie <T Africa, 
ISIhi -t: (1897). 

Baratynski, Vvcjkni Auram- 
oviTCH (1899 44), KuHsian poet; 
served as a soldier in Finland, 
during which he wrote his first 
poem, AV/rM182(>). He afterwards 
settled at Moscow, and produced 
his finest work. The. Oypzv, A col- 
lected edition was published in 
St. Petersburg (1899 ; 4th cd. 1884). 

Barava, or Barawa, tn., E. 
Africa. See Bbava. 

Barbacena, tn., prov. Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, on w. sl<mo of 
Sierra de Mantiqueira or Espin- 
ha<?o ; on railway 120 m. N.w. of 
Rio de Janeiro. Alt. 3,600 ft. 
Gold-mining. Pop. 6,000, 
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BarbacoaSv tn., Oauca dep., 
Colombia, on tho Tclembi, which 
U navigable by Hteamors. Gold 
exik»t» in the district. Pop. 6,il00; 

^rbados, island of the W. 
Indies, nbout 125 in. B. of the 
chain of the Lesser Antilles. 
The population is 1,157 to the 
square mile. The people are 
mostly of negro or coloured race, 
and are engaged in sugar cuL 
tivation. The capital, Bridge- 
town, is a port of call and rc- 

f iair, where passengers and goods 
rom Kurope are transhipped to 
the steamers which run north- 
wards to the Virgin Is. and south 
to Trinidad. It is a bishop’s see, 
and the headquarters of the mili- 
tary forces in the W. Indies. Here 
is Oodringtoii Theological Col- 
lege (1712), affiliated to Durham 
University, 'fhe total trade is 
valued at about two millions 
sterling annually. The island is 
fTe<iueiitly visited by hurrioanesf 
Barbados, which was so named by 
the Poi-tugueso from the bearded 
fig-trees found on the island, has 
been a British colony since 1(>05. 
Area, KJff sq, m, (half the size of 
Anglesey). Poo. (PJ02) 195,000. 

Barbados cherries, edible 
fruits of two species of trees of 
the order Malpighiace.e, which is 
closely related to tlie flax order. 
They are natives of the W. Indies. 

Barbados Gooseberry, the 
fruit of the \V. Indian cactus ( (A 
PereRkia), 

Barbados Leg, another name 
for ELEPH ANTI ASKS. 

Barbara, a mnemonic word 
used in formal logic to denoto a 
syllogism of the first figure^ all of 
whose propositions aro universal 
affirmative. 

Barbara, St., suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Nicomedia in Bi- 
thyuia, about 235 a.d. She is 
the patron saint of artillerists; 
her image is often scon on guns, 
and the powder magazine of a 
French man-of-war was formerly 
called a Sainie-Parhe, Her feast 
is on December 4. 

Barbarians (Gr. hnrharos). 
Among the ancient Greeks the 
word was applied to all foreigners 
—those who could not speak 
Greek, including even the Ro- 
mans, until the Greek language 
was cultivated by the latter, 
when the word was confinad to 
the Teutonic and Scythian lacos. 
Before the fall of the empire 
the Romans applied the term 
to a foreigner who could speak 
neither Latin nor Greek. It was 
in Egr})t a term both of dread and 
contumely, in. which sense it may 
have passed to the Greeks and 
limans. An important period 
in European history was that of 
the barbarian invasions (39^27 
A.D.K The Invasion of Greece by 
the Visigoths under Alaric (3% 
AD.) led to the dismemberment 
off||he western half of the empire. 


Britain was the first portion to 
be given up, and about the same 
time barbarian hordes, after 
making their way through Gaul, 
entered Spain in 409 A.n. They 
were a mixed hand of Vandals, 
Suevtans, and Alans. The Van- 
dals were two German tribes— 
the Asdings and the Silings : the 
Suevians were Teutons, and the 
Alans a Caucasian race. They 
were scarcely settled in tlioir 
Spanish territories when, in 412 
A. I)., the Visigoths or West Goths 
swooped down on them, and took 
Lusitania from the Alans, and 
Bictica from tho Silings, whom 
Wallia, the Gothic king, exter- 
minated. In 429 A.D. Spain was 
abandoned by the Vandals and 
the Alans, who crossed to Africa. 
The Emperor Honorius. for the 
services of the Visigoths in Spain, 
rewarded them with two large 
territories in Gaul, consisting of 
Aipiitania and Toulouse, whicli 
they formed into tlio second Visi- 
iotiiic king<lom, tho first having 
icon founded in Spain, with Bar- 
cino (Barcelona) as its capital. 
Tho Visigoths added to their 
possessions, till in 490 A.D. they 
reached from tho Loire to the 
Garonne. Tho next barbarian 
invasion was that of tho Franks, 
who took possession of tlie greater 
part of Visigothic Gaul. The 
Huns -Asiatio nomads— are tho 
next to figure m invaders, under 
Attila, their sway extending 
from tho Rhine to tho Volga, 
from tho Danube to the North 
Sea. By tho confederated Ger- 
man tribes, in 454 A.D., tho power 
of the Huns was destroyed at 
the river Notad in ranuonia, and 
other barbarians took possession 
of their territory— tho Gcpidai, a 
German tribe, seizing Dacia and 
Jazygia, tho Ostrogoths taking 
Tannonia, tho rest of the territory 
falling into the hands of other 
German peoples. The Alemanni 
settled ill the northern part of 
Rhffitia, and they had as neigh- 
bours the Thuringians. Italy, as 
well as Gaul, suffered from the 
invasions of barbarians. In 47(> 
tho Hugians erected a German 
kingdom in Italy under Odovacar, 
which continued till the Ostro- 
gothio kingdom was formed (489) 
under Theodorio, whose tulo ex- 
tended from Dalmatia to the 
Atlantic. With Odovacar and 
Theodorio establishing their dom- 
ination in Italy tho Western Ro- 
man empire may be said to have 
come to an end. though the 
Eastern empire hold on for many 
centuries afterwards, notwith- 
standing the continual invasions 
of other barbarians, such as the 
Hungarians and the Saracens. 

Barbarossa. See Frederick t. 

Barbarossa (* Red-beard^), 
Horuk (o. 1473-1518) and Khaih 
ed-Din, the name of two cele- 
brated Turkish corsairs of the 


'BtahKty 

16th century, born at Mitylene, on 
the island of Lesbos. Entering 
the service of the emir of Tunis, 
Horuk beoame commander of his 
fleet, and in 1516 made himself 
master of Algiers. He was de- 
feated and slain by the Spanish 
general Gomarez near Oran in 
1518. The war was continued by 
his brother Khair ed-Din. who, 
with Turkish help, seized both 
Algiers (1519) and Tunis (1533). 
Although routed near Tunis by 
the Emperor Charles v, in 1535, 
he maiatuined himself at Algiers, 
and was in the following year 
made chief admiral of the Turk- 
ish fleet by Sultan Solyman ii. 
During the next ton years, until 
his own deatii in 1546, he was 
the terror of the Mediterranean, 
plundering Port Mahon (Minor- 
ca), the Ionian Is., Dalmatia, and 
Nice, and defeating the fleet of 
the emperor in the Gulf of Arta 
(15.38), near Crete (1540), and off 
Algiers (1541). See La Gravibre’s 
Doria et Bar?>rroii8Sc(1886); Blacks 
woofVs Mag,, vol. Hi. • 

Barbaroux, Charles Jean 
Marik (1767-94), Girondist orator 
and politician was born at Mar- 
Heilles, whore he practised as an 
advocate until tno revolution, 
when ho was sent to represent his 
native town in tho Legislative 
Assembly at Paris. Hero he at- 
tached himself to Brissot, Vor- 
piaud, and Gensonn4, tho most 
influential of the' Jacobins, and 
discussed with Roland the possi- 
bility of a southern repuhlio. He 
led the Marseilles battalion on 
Aug. 10, 1792, and was a Girondist 
deputy to tho Convention, Ho de- 
nounced Marat and Robespierre, 
and sustained tho appeal to' the 
people in the sentence passed on 
the King. In consequence he was 
proscribed as a royalist (May 31, 
1793), and had to flee from Paris. 
But he was captured and guillo- 
tined at Bordeaux (Juno 25. 1794). 
See Mimoires relatifs d la Rivolu- 
tion, ed. Boudouin (1822). 

Barbary ( ' land of the Berbers ’), 
an extensive region of N, Africa, 
stretching from Egypt to the 
Atlantic, and from the Mediter- 
ranean to beyond the Great Atlas, 
was variously known to the 
ancients as Mauritania, Numidia, 
and Africa Propria. Oolontzea 
by Mauri (Moors), Numidians, and 
Phoenicians, it reached its zenith 
under the Carthaginians, and was 
subject to the Romans from 146 
B.C., from whom it was taken 
by the Vandals (429-63:3). Then 
for a little more than a century 
it was subject in part to Byzan- 
tium ; but during the 7th century 
it passed under the sway of the 
Arabs. The French secured pos- 
session of most of it in the eecond 
quarter of the 19th century. The 
Barbary States are MOROOOa 
Alobaia, TcNifl. TBiPOti, and 
Babka. See also Bbbbbrs. 
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Barbary Ape 

Barbary Ape (MacAicus hwun)^ 
a macaque monkey, remarkable in 
that it occurs on the Rock of (rib’ 



The Jiarhari/ A/tt 

(The (inly native fiunipcan ini iikcy.) 


raltar and the opposite shore of 
Africa, while its allies are con- 
fined to Asia. It is tlie only 
monkey found native in Kuropo 
in the Jiving state, thougli they 
arc abundant as fossils. At one 


land, Franco, and (Icnnanv, tlie 
cheeks of which are covered with 
a beard, while the ends of the 
hairs arc yellow. 

Barbastro, tn., prov. ITuesca, 
ISpain, 27 m. oji coach road s.k. 
from Huosca, and on a Immeli 
railway from Saragossa to Jin- 
celona. The aneient Aragonese 
(fortes was formerly held Jiere. 
Fm). (IIMMI) 

Barbauld, A.nxa Let it i a 
(174t*i -1825), Knglish authoress, 
was horn in Leicestm-shire. In 
1778 she published her first vol 
unui of poems, which was in 
stantlv sueces.sful. Jn 1771 sin? 
niairied the Rev. Rocheinont 
lliirlniuld, with whom she kept a 
hoanlitig school for twelve M-ars 
at Falgrave in Sullolk. She ed- 
ited (iSlP) the Knglishnovelisis in 
fifty volnmes, with l»iograi)liieal 

idt * ’ al iiotic , id alsj) YVn 
Fcmnlr a seleetion of 

English prose and \erso for you rig 
ladies. Jn conjunction With lier 
brother, John Aikin. she beg, in 
in 17112 the sm-ies entitled Krfn- 
intjti t(t Home. S«‘e MtiiioirH b\ 


also a name given to the meat 
tiiws roasted, and nowextetidedin 
the United States to an nl frt^co 
feast where meat is thus cooked. 
Another derivation is given as a 
corruption of the French UarbeA- 
<1111 ur (snout to tail). 

Barbed Wire Act, 1893. 
AVhi're barherl wire which ‘may 
lu' iniurions t») ])orsons or animalH 
lawfully using a higliwav’ adjoins 
a liighway, the local authority 
ni.TV call upon the owner of the 
hind to remove the wire; and if 
lie fails to do so, may epply to a 

iirt of snniinarv jiii i.silicfion in 
Lngland and the sin rot- 

land; and if lie still fails to re- 
move it, ina\ remove it tliein- 
sel\es and n-eox er 1 heir OKpetises. 
Apart from the aet. a person may 
lie liable in damages for injuries 
doin' bv liarlM'd wire tt> any one 
who is not a mer-e tre.s})aMher. Ftir 
maaiufiieture, ."ee Wime; for use 
in war-, see JAiktificatiox. 

Barbel, a general iiatne applied 
to the ver-y loimertmN speeies of a 
genuH(Larl>ns)of t A prinoid lislies. 
'riieie are usually four liaibels or 



time the ape population at (Jih- 
raltar was reduced to four; hut 
the numbers were successfully 
reinforced from Africa, and the 
herd is now carefully protected, 
in spite of the destruction which 
they effect in ganlens and or- 
chards. 

B^rbastelle {Synotus harhas- 

teUm\ a brown bat found in Kng- 


Lucy Aikin (1820), Le Breton 
(1874), G. A. Kllis (1874). Thack- 
eray - Ritchie’s Jlnnk of Sibyls 
(1<S8.8), and Mureh’s Mrs. ffar- 
bn old and her Contenipornrics 

(1877). 

Barbecue (Haytian. barhaeoa), 
a wooden or iron framework on 
which large pieces of meat or 
whole pigs or oxen were roasted ; 


processes on tim upper jaw, and 
tlie tliird rav of tlie dorsal lin is 
nsiially 4doiigated, ossilicnl, ami 
toothe<l. The common harlicl of 
Europe ( U. n<f(j<tris) may reach a 
length of 2 ft., and, like its noar 
allv the carp, liuries itself in mud 
during winter. Tlie diet is very 
varieil, inclinling refuse of various 
kinds, and the flesh is almost 
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Barbican 


inedible. Other Bpecies occur in 
the temperate and tropical i cRionB 
of the Old AVorld. 



JJarhil. 


Barber (bat. hnrhti, ‘aboard’), 
a l)eard trinitner and Hhaver, now 
alHo a hair-cutter. Konnerly the 
))arlK‘r added to his duties as hail'' 
dresser that of surj^eon, especially 
in simple cases such as blood* 
lettinjf. The profession of bar- 
bor-surucion was incorporate<i first 
in Kiif^uind by Kdward iv. in J Uil, 
and was united with the siirjjeons 
under Henry Vfii. ; hut the con- 
nuction was di.ssolvaMl by (Jeory^e 
ir. in 1740. The sitju of the barber 
(a polo with spiral hands or baiiil* 
a^es of r(M.l, and a pendent hiass 
basin with a Momicircubir openinii; 
in its nm)s.vmholi/,es the old func- 
tion of the barber hlood-lettinu. 
ihirher-survreons existed i a Kraiiee 
as a Ciuporation from l.‘17l to tluj 
Revolution. See AniiulK of the. 
Horhet'-SiuujnHin of London (ISDP). 

Barber, the name api)lied in 
the (lulf of St. Lawrenc.e. to a 
stroll;,' wind that blows at tiiiu’s 
loaded with ice particles <»f frozen 
fo;f. Driven bv a hiyih wiml, tliese 
i<!t) particles cut the face: lienee 
the name. 

Barbt;rini, ;»n Italian family 
of the 17th century, oriKdiially 
of Tuscan ori;'in, wliosii i^roatm'ss 
dates from the elevation of Mall’eo 
Darlnudui (lodS-lUl 1) to the papal 
chair as Urban V’lil. (Ki’Jd), His 
brother Carlo and two of his 
ncpliews, Kraneesco and Antonio, 
Were raisetl to the eardinahitc; 
Taddeo, another nephew, was 
;rivim the princijuilitv t»f Pales- 
trina. Incmiseil hv the Kion'in^ 
avarice and power of tlio Ihirhe- 
rini, tho families of tlio iMediei, 
Kste, and Karnese wa;i:»‘d war 
upon them (Kill 1), and defeated 
them. Under Pope Innocent X. 
they were forced to lice to Prance, 
where Taddim died (KD7). 'riie 
family became extinct in tlie 
male line in 17.‘1H. The valuable 
library collected by Francosco 
Ihirborini was s«dd to tlio Popo 
(beo xni.) in 11)02, thoii^di not the 
ifreat works of art iiroserved in 
the ancestral palace at Romo. 

Barberry, an ornamental ever- 
tfreeii shrub of the u^emis Rer- 
neris, natural order 15orheridacc:»\ 
Whether the common luirherry 
rnhjnn's) is or is not a 
native of Piritaiu is open to .some 
doulit. B. vnhjnris is a tliorny 
shruh which in early .summer hears 
yellow, manv-Howered. pendulous 
racemes. The Howers, on first 
op ming. have a faint scent of cow- 
slips, hut this som sives place to 
a smell as of putrof action. The 


scarlet fruits afford a brilliant dis- 
play in autumn, and their astrin- 
Kcncy was formerly made use of 
in medicine. The orange-yellow 
flowered Ji, Dnnrinii, the grace- 
f 111 , evergreen, hox-lea\ ed, yellow- 
Howered B. dnfrin or B. huxifoVuty 
the evergreen, long-leaved BJnpo- 
nU'Oy the yellow-tlowcicd B. oria- 
tatn, with l)loom cowred berries 
in autumn, the low-growing B. 
Thnnht'njii, with lovely autumn 
colouring of leaves and scarlet 
berries lasting w(‘ll to Christmas, 
tho slightly more delicate /?. 
nrjinlt'nnla, with its .slender la- 
eemes of yellow flower.s. and cer- 
tain hylu i(ls»leri\ edfr<unthem,aio 
aiming the best, shrnb.s for gaiden 
decoration. JL Dnnrinii u-ml tho 
(‘vergieen B, miinfoliinn are ex- 
tfiisivelv Used as covert plants. 
The genus lAlahonia is now in- 
clmled ill the genus Rorheris. The 
barberries do well in most garden 
soils, il]^mgb the addition of leaf- 
mould ami peat is usually desir- 
able. The evtugreen species aro 
Illy vlu mI 

of sheltm* than are the <leciduous 
kimls. Propagation is commonly 
eli'ected hy seeds sown when ripe 



Common Barherrp. 

Inflort’M’t’Hi’t'*, MukIi’ rt«i»er. pUtU mul stanu-u. 
diHl fruit. 


in autumn, but barberries may also 
bo increased by means of layer-s, 
or by cuttings taken in autumn 
and placed in light soil under 
glass. A yellow colouring matter 
usp<l in leather manufacture Is 
obtained from the roots. A fun- 
gus {At'f'idinm Berbrna) which at- 
tacks tho plants has been proved 
to bo »v stage in tho life of the 
red and black rusts of cereals. 


Barberton, dist, and tn, in E. 
Transvaal, about Rid m. from 
Pretoria ; tho centre of Be Kaap 
gold fields. Under the Roor rule 
an electoral division with a float- 
ing population of ‘2,000 to 4.000. 

Barbet, tho name given to the 
members of tho Oupitonime. a 
largo sub-furnily of liirds. The 
harhets are heavy and ungraceful, 
with large, swollen hillsand liright 
plumage. ^ The diet consists of 
fruits and insects, the birds being 
strictly arboreal in habit. They 
are found in tiopical -Vsia, Africa, 
and America. 



B(irh(it{\ n'ith Xnntl (inn. 

ti, TiiiiitiiliU* ; h, HriUdiiivil jof)f. 


Barbette, in its naval sense a 
low, lixeii armoured hrea.stwork 
behind wliioli the lunivy arma- 
ment of a shij) is mi)unk‘(l, and 
over which it tiros. The guns 
thii.s placed r.!V()|vc on tuintaliles 
within, and their aftcr-mid.s arc 
frcipicntlv prob'ctcd bv means of 
iirmourcd hoods. The first Rritish 
ironchul to he fitted with harhettos 
was the Ti no' rilin' of lS7d. After 
bSlIO the turret was .suiierscded 
by the barliettc. 

Bar bey d’Aurevllly, Julks 
(1808 80), French nuilior, horn 
at St.-»Saiiveur-le-Vicomtu (dcp. 
Blanche); wrote a, great nuiuher 
of works eharactciized by fjie 
paradoxical bohlnoss of bis ideas 
ami tho brilliancy of his stylo, 
4’he best known are: novels 
/b/c Afnilrfrur (iSoI), and 

Jj'KnHorcellic (2 vols. hSod), one 
of his l»ost works; critical stud- 
\or.—Lrn i^mrnntr MidniJloiu dc 
rArndiinic Friinroine (181)81, 
Unm-n noirn^ (18blh, dorlhc U 
Diderot (1880), and Leu (.Enrren 
el le6 ({ninnm dn .XIX^ SUele (12 
vols. 1801 -021. S(‘e Ruet’s Jvles 
B., fviprfmon.^et Souirnirn ( 1801), 
and Urele's ./ales B.y s<t Vie et son 
(Knrrc (1002). 

Barbican, a woi’<l introduced 
during tho crusades to describe 
an outwork to protect the en- 
trance to a castle or fortified 
town ; sometimes, also, an out- 
post communicating with the 
town or ca.stle, and commanding 
tho flank of a hesloging force. 
Examples of the former can still 
be seen at Alnwick and Warwick 
castles, and examples of both in 
tho mfuliicval town of Carcas- 
sonne, France^ The word survives 
in the niimc of Tho Rarbioan, a 
street in the city of London. 



Barblw 

Barbier. (i.) Antoinr Alkx- 
ANDiiE (1705 18^), a French bib- 
liographer, and librarian huccoh- 
f»ively to the Ooininissiou of tlie 
Arts and Scieucoa (1793), Direc- 
tory (1 798), Council of State (ITO), 
Napoleon (1807), and finally wan 
adininiutrator of crown libraries 
under the ilourbons until 1S22. 
Of his piiblicatioiiE the most im- 
portant Ih his DicUonnain dis 
Anoufjmen et Psrudonymai (180b 
1808; new ed. 1872-9, with suppl. 
1889). (2 ,) Hk.\ki Auoustk (I 8(;r) 
82), a French author, of whose nu- 
merous works only one, a collec- 
tion of satires called Las 
(1831 ; new ed. 1898), stands out 
by its literary merit and its scath- 
ing delineation of contemnorary 
morals and manners. (3 .) Paul 
JULKH (1825 1901), a French dra- 
matic writer, whose nieces Jiavo 
been ^ continuously before the 
Parisian public since 1817 ; more 
celebrated foy his lilirettos for 
operas by Moyerl)eer, Couiiod, 
Thom H, and MasK<? than for his 
own plays, the chief of which 
are Jen/}y I'Ourriere (1850), Lfi 
Luierie da Marimje (18f)8), and 
Jeanna d'Arc (1873). 

BarbicrI. See Gukucino. 

Barbizon, hamlet, favourite 
residence of arti.st.s, dep, Seine- 
ot*Marnc, France, on the out- 
skirts of the forest of Fontaine- 
hteau. Its fanm is duo to the 
Barhizou School (1810 -75), an il- 
lustrious group of French artists 
- Corot, Millet, Diaz, llousseau, 
Daubigny— and their followers. 
Characterized by a reaction 
against all podantry acd false 
romanticism, the woik of Millet 
and UouBseau especially was the 
result of a consistent and serious 
return to nature, and to tho most 
sincere and iinniediate impres- 
sions of nature and life. Sec 
Thomson’s Barhizon School (1891 ), 
which give < other authorities ; ami 
Breton’s JVos iVintms (1900). 

Barbou, a celebrated family 
of French printers. The ed timi 
(in italics) of Cl<?ine.»t Marot 
(Lyons, 1539), the Cicero, also in 
italics (Limoges, 1580), and a 
charming collection, in 70 vols. 
12mo, of Latin classic.s (Paris, 
1753 jf.), are among their most 
famous work. The business passed 
in 1808 to the firm of Dclalaiii, by 
whom it is still continued, l^arhou 
editions are highly prized for their 
neatness and accuracy, rivalling 
the Elzevirs of earlier date. 

Barbour, Sir David Miller 
(1841), financier, went out early 
to India as a civil servant, and 
became member of council of the 

overnor-general in 1887. In 1893 

e was appointed a member of 
the Royal Commission on the Fi- 
nancial Relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; in 1897, of the Sugar- 
CTowing Colonies of the AVest 
Indies; and in IbOO was sent to 
S. Africa as a special commis- 
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sioner to inquire into and report 
ux)on the financial position of 
the Transvaal and Orange UiNcr 
Colony. Ho was inaile K.0..S.1. iu 
1889, and k.c.m.i;, in 1899. 

Barbour, doiiN (? 131(i 95), 
Scottish poet, w'as archdeacon of 
Aberdeen in 135b. In 1372 lie 
became clerk of the kiiig\s amlit, 
and in 1374 one of the au<lit(>!s 
of the exchequer. His fame rests 
on ids beruio poem The Brnvr^ 
completed in 1375 r»(ihe best tdi- 
tion is that of Professor Skeat 
for the Scottish Text Society, 
1801), detailing, in octosyllabic 
verse, thefortimosand adventures 
cf Robert the Bruce and his com- 
aiiion, Sir James of Douglas, 
t is notalde not incrcdy as one 
of the best examples of early 
Scottish literature, but for its 
fine exposition of the spirit of 
ancient chivalry, and for its por- 
trayal of the nobler aspects of 
early Scottish patriotism. Other 
works attributed to him are frag- 
ments of a translation of The 
Sicye of Troy and the Lau'inh of 
the Saiats (Scottish Text Society, 
od. Metcalfe, 1887 Ob), and The 
Bulk of Alexander (Bauuatyno 
dull, 1831). Sec Wallace and the 
Bruee ReHlored (19(M1), by .1. T. T. 
Brown; and John Barhonr, Poet 
and Tranisfator (1900), by George 
Neilsun. 

Barbuda, isl. in Leeward groti]), 
British W. Indies, 25 m. N. of An- 
tigua, of which it is a dejiendency. 
It produces tobacco and sugar, 
and has an area of bO sq. m. The 
pop. in 1901 was 775. 

Barby, tn., dist. Magdeburg, 
prov. Saxony, Prussia, on the 
Elbe, 14 m. S.E. of Magdeburg; 
manufactures sugar, and carries 
on a river tr.atlc. Pop. ( J 900) 5, 130. 
Barca. See Bauka. 
Barcarolle (I t.il. harcamolo^ ‘a 
hoatmini ’), a name given to songs, 
or instriiinental compositions imi- 
tative of the songs, which origin- 
ated with the gondoliers of Wmice. 

Barccllona, pro.sperous tn. of 
Sicily, prov. Messina, near the N. 
coast, 27 ni. s.w. of Messina. It 
has silk industries and sulohur 
baths (season. May to >>eptenu)tjr), 
Pod. (1901) 24,i:^i 
Barcelona. (1.) I’rovince, n.k. 
of Spain, in the centre of C.ata- 
loiiia; is the most populous and 
industrial province of Sp liu. lisv- 
ing an area of 2,9b9 sq. and 
pop. (1900) 1,054,541. It is moun- 
tainous, containing branches of 
the Pyrenees-- <'.(/. tho Sierra del 
Cadi (8,000 ft.) in the N., Sierra 
de Mouseny (5,571 ft.), and Mont- 
serrat (4,058). The coast lands 
are fertile, and jigriculturo is 
greatly developed, even in the 
mountaiiioufi parts, the chief pro- 
ducts being cereals, wi. o, oil, 
fruit (especially nuts), and cork. 
The mountains are rich in min- 
erals, as iron, lead, salt. The 
province is noted for its indus- 
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tries and commerce, the chief 
branches of maiiuf.clure i)eing 
w'ool, cotton, hme, silk, cutlery, 
glass, and fiour. 

(2.) Town and seapt. on the 
Mediterranean, cap. of the above 
province, 440 m. by rail li.N.K. of 
Madrid ; is tho chief industrial 
and commercial city and port of 
Spain. It lies in the form of an 
umphtlhc itre, has a pleasant cli- 
mate, and is one of the preliiest 
towns in Spain. Its principal 
street, the R mhla, is one of i he 
finest thoroughfares in Europe. 
It hegiiiN at the imposing Colum- 
bus monument near the liaibour, 
and ends at IMa/.a dc Cataltlna, a 
favoui'ito promeiuule, There are 
a caihedril in the Gothic style 
(built 1298 1448), and another 
beautiful church, also iu the 
Gothic style (the Santa Maria del 
Mar, l)uilt 1328-83) ; the univct>ity 
(fourulcil in 1430), with over 2,0(K) 
students; a naval institute ; com- 
mercial school ; academy of arts ; 
tho Lyceum Theatie ; hcveriil 
large libraries, with rich collec- 
tions of MSS.; and Ihe archives 
of Aragon, with documents fiom 
8-14, Baiciilo.ia is ihu >eal of a 
bi bop. There is a good haibour 
(3‘lb . c.), ea. y of accc'-is; eiitrnnco 
300 yds. wiae; 2o to 2b fw. deep. 
Barcelona pi lytid a great rfile in 
Mediterranean comme^ ce in medi- 
aival tinu's. Here the famous 
sea-laws knoW'ii as the ‘Ooumi- 
lato of the Sea’ were in all prob- 
ability promulgated in ll79. it 
is in connection with this jmrt, 
too, th it we find the first men- 
tion of marine iiisunnco. iu 
190.3, 4,553 vessels, wuth a ton- 
nage of 2,48b,H5(>, entered the 
port, 'riie total trade is valued 
at an annual aioiage of 351 mil 
lions sterling, of which *49 per 
cent, are expoits. In Jaiiu.iry 
1904 a strike, involving 4,000 men 
employed on .steamers and .sailing 
ships, eau.sed mucdi dislocation or 
hiisiiiess, and le 1 to sever; 1 out- 
rages, Fop. (1897) 331,000; w'ith 
suburbs (1900), 5:13,000. 

Barcelona was founded by tho 
Carthaginian Harnilcar B.irca 
about 2:10 n.c. It bi'camo a 
Roman colony under the iiaino 
of Faventia iu 200 ]i.(\ ; w:m cA- 
quered by the Goths in^415 A.I)., 
and by the Moors in 713 ; and was 
from 7b2 capital of the indeiiend- 
ent county of Barcelona. In 1137 
tho county was united with Ara- 
gon. On several occ.asions it en- 
deavoured, hut uiisucces.'-fully, to 
8epnrat«‘ from Sp iin, and in 11)40 
it was ihe centre of tho revolt 
against Philip IV. The tow i w .s 
bombarded and t ken by the Duke 
of Bcrwic N (171 F, by the French 
geiicr. J DuhcMne (1809), and 
again by the French, af er a long 
si ego, i i 1823. In more rocenb 
times Birceioua lias been tho 
centre of repeated Carlist, separ- 
atist, and republican inovomontB. 
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Barcelona, cup., ntute Bermu- 
dez, Venezuela, now declininK 
and largely in ruins. A railway 
runs to the port of Guanta, 12 m. 
distant. l*op. ( ISIH)) ai)out 

Barcelona Nuts, See Hazel. 

Barclay, Alexandkk (?147r) 
15.-j 2), poet and translator, sup- 
posed, on Kood grountis, to have 
been a native of Scotland, He 
became a 'prest and inonko of 
Ely,’ and Hubsequently a Francis- 
can at Cantcri)ury. His fame rests 
on The Skjfp of Folios of the Wo ride 
(1509), jninted by Pynson. which 
wasp irtly a transl ition and x)artiy 
an imitation of Sebastian iJr.uult’s 
Narrenschiff (1494). He wrote 
also The ;l/,?/rroM.r of Good Mon- 
nem ami some Eelogn.e$^ the first 
pastoral poems that appeared in 
English proper. He also trans- 
lated 8all list’s Ju(/urtki(u: War 
and a French poem, The Coailr of 
Lahoar, The iiost edition of 'The 
Ship of Fooln is that of T. H. 
Jamieson (2 vols. 1874), wliich 
gives a full account of Barclay 
and his works. 

Barclay, Joiint (1582 1021), 
English satirist, author of the 
Ar(feni% was the son of a French 
lady of distinguished birth. Ho 
wrote much in liatin verse, satir- 
izing royal and other high person- 
ages of his time. The Satpricon 
(l00!V-5) was his first effort; the 
Arifenis (1021, new cd. I»v Waltz, 
1801), hU masterpiece; Ids last • 
a political allegory, containing 
allusions to the state of Europe. 
See Jules Dukas’s Etude Jiihlio- 
Uranhique Hur Ic Sotffrikou. de 
J. B. (1880), and Dnpond’s VAr- 
fjenin de Barclai (1875). 

Barclay , J ohv ( 1 73 1- 98), found- 
er of the Scottish sect of the 
Beroans (see Acts 17:11), other- 
wise called Barclayitos. was the 
son of a Perthshire farmer. He 
became assistant minister of Fet- 
tercairn, Kincardineshire (1703), 
where his preaching drew large 
attendances ; but bis heterodoxy 
led to hisilcposition by the cliurch 
courts. He formed a congre- 
gation of his own, which grew 
into a separate sect. From 1773 
till his death he ministered to 
the Berciin Ghurch in Kdinburgli. 
8ee Memoir attached to his Works 
11852). 

Barclay, John (1758 1820), 
anatomist, nephew of tlie above, 
was licensed for the ministry, but 
turned to medicine (m.d. Kdin. 
17J10). He gave special attention 
to anatomv and surgery, on which 
he lectured in Edinburgh. He left 
at least two sound and learned 
VfOvVH—lkxcriplinnof the A rteries 
of the Hnnvtn Body (1812), and 
Inquiiy into Opitiiom concern- 
ing Life and Onmnizition'{lH2b), 
Hia collection of anatomical snb- 
jeeta now forms the Barcleian 
Muaonin in the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Edinburgh. See Me- 
mir by Waterhouse (1S43). 


Barclay, Robkkt (1648-90), 
Scottish Quaker and writer, was 
horn at Gordonstown, Moray- 
shire. Educated at Paris in the 
Scots College, of which his uncle 
was rector, lie returned to Scot- 
land ill l<)f»4, and soon joined the 
Society of Friends, in whose de- 
fence he wrote Tndh Ed eared 
from Calumnies (1670), Treatise 
on Universal Love (1677), and 
Apology for the True Christian 
Divinity, as the same is held forth 
and prmched hy the People called, 
in scorn Quakers (1678). Barclay 
suffered considerable local perse- 
cution in Aberdeen, where he as- 
ionisheil the lieges hy walking 
(1672) through the streets in sack- 
cloth and ashes (see Whittier’s 
Poems), Ho took part in found- 
ing E. New Jersey (j682) as a 
Quaker settlement, of which ho 
was appointed governor, although 
he never went to AmeHca. See 
Lives hy J. G. Bevaii (1802) ami 
hy W. Armistead (18.50). 

Barclay « AUardice, Roueut 
( 1779 18.54), of rrie, pede.striiin, 
generally known as "Gai»ta.in Bar- 
clay,’ entered the British army in 
180.5, and served in the Walcheron 
e.vpedition of 1809. He i.s re- 
meinhered cliielly for his pedes- 
trian feats, the most notable of 
wliicli was ins walking 1,000 miles 
in as many cons«‘cutive hours, at 
N c w m arket, in 1 8f )9. 8ee Wu 1 ter 
Thom’s Pedest rianisui (1813), and 
Gent. Mag. (new scries), vol. xlii. 

Barclay dc Tolly, Michael, 
Pkinc'E (1761 1818), a celebrated 
Unssiun general, was a descendant 
of a branch of the same Barclay 
family as that to which Barelav 
the Quaker belonged, which liad 
settled in Eivonia. He took part 
in the campaigns against Turkey 
(1788), Sweden (171HI), Boland 
(1792 and 1791), Franco (1807), 
and Finland (1808) ; was minister 
of war in 1810, an office which lie 
held, with a few months’ interval, 
until 1813. But his fame as a 
general rest.s upon the successful 
part he took in the oppo.sition to 
Napoleon’s advance into Russia 
in 1812. He led the Russian con- 
tingent of the allies at Leipzig 
(1813) and at Paris (1815). 

Bar-cochba, Simon (‘Son of 
the Star’— Num, 24:17), Jewish 
impostor, leader of the revolt of 
the. Tews against the Roman domi- 
nation during the reign of the 
Emperor Hadrian (131-1 .T5). At 
first Bar-cochha, who claimed to 
he the Me.ssiah, was sueccssfnl, 
taking Jeriisakun (132) and more 
than a thousand towns and vil- 
lages from the Homans. But Ha- 
drian sent Julius Severns from 
Britain to Syria, and the revolt was 
quelled. Severus retook Jerusa- 
lem, and utterly destroyed Bar- 
cochba and his army at Bether 
(K15). See Schwarz’s Der Bar- 
Kockhanche Auf stand G885k 
Barw. SeeOooPBH’sCRgBK, 


Bard, one of an ancient Celtic 
order, whoso province it was to 
celebrate in verse, song, and play 
the great actions of heroes and 
men of dignity. They flourished 
especially in Wales, and in the 6th 
century mention is made of the 
AVelsh hards Taliesin, Anourin, 
and Llywarch; but the history 
of the order is obscure until the 
loth century, when it was re- 
constituted by King Howel Dha. 
In course of time the order ho- 
irttino hereditary, and was regu- 
lated by laws enacted about A.D. 
1(M)0. Edward l. is credited with 
the hangin g of all the \V elsh banls, 
because ho regarded them as pro- 
moters of sedition ; but they were 
revived by the Tudors. They were 
especially active in recasting and 
adding to the Arthurian cycle. 
In Ireland they were divided into 
three classes— those who sang Of 
war and religion, thoso who dealt 
with genealogy and family his- 
tory, and those who chanted the 
laws. Many districts in the 
Highlands still retain the name 
of the hard’s territory, and the 
second title of the Athole family, 
‘’rulliba'rdinc,’ is taken from the 
land.s appropriated to a hard. In 
AVales some attempts have been 
made towards the revival of bard- 
ism by moans of the popular Eis- 
teddfods. In modern usage the 
term signifies a poet, as the ‘bard’ 
of Avon (Shakespcniro), the Ayr- 
shire ‘hard’ (Burns). See East- 
cot t’s Sketehes of the Origin., Prog- 
ress, ami Effects of Music k\ with 
mi Account of the Aiicient Bards 
(1793); Kva ei’s Epecimens of the 
Ancient Welsh Poetry (1764); 
Myvyrian Archawlogy of Wttles, 
ed. Jones, Williams, and Owen 
(new e<l. 1862); nnd Douglas 
Hyde’s Literary History of Ire- 
land [imu). 

Bardesanes - Bae-Daisan 
(a.I). 154-222), a Syrian of Edes- 
sa, Mesopotamia, founder of a 
sect of Gnostics known by his 
name, who held peculiar view.s as 
to the origin of evil, which they 
rcgar«led as independent of God, 
and only of temporary existence. 
They also believed that the body 
of Jesus was not real flesh and 
Idood, but only appearance. Bar- 
desancs taught tnese doctrines 
through 150 hymns, which were in 
use in the Catholic Church until 
the 4th century. See Smith nnd 
Waco’s Did, of Christian Biog- 
ra nhy. 

Bardill, Christoph Gottfried 
(1761-1808), German philosopher, 
born at Blauheuren, in Wurtern- 
herg, was a strong opponent of the 
doctrines of Kant. His theories, 
known as rational realism, had 
little influence in Germany. They 
anticipated in certain respects the 
doctrines of Schelling and Hegel. 
Of his numerous works the Orun- 
dries der ersten Logik (1800) is the 
chief, 
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Bardowiek, a small town of 
Prujbiu, prov. Hanover, 5 in. N. 
of Luueburg ; was a Large and im- 
portant trading town in the time 
of Charlemagne, but was de- 
stroyed by Henry the Lion, Duke 
of iSaxony, iii 1189. 

Bardsey C Bards’ Islaiul’), isL, 
CO. Carnarvon, Wales, s. of Braich- 
y-pwll, the legendary last retreat 
of the Welsh bards; has a light- 
house (fixed light, Mcen 17 in.), and 
is accessible only on the s.K. side. 
Area, 430 ac. Pop. (1901) 1*24. 

Bardwan, or Bctudwan. (i,) 
District, Bengal. India ; area, 2,089 
sq. m. It is hat, and watered by 
the Bagirathi and other tribii- 
tarioa of the Hiigli. Rico is the 
princip.al agricultural product. 
Cold, silver, and brass wares, silk 
saris and dhiitis, are the chief 
manufactures. Kaniganj, a sub- 
division of Bardwan, has impor- 
tant coal mines. Pop. (1901) 
1,032,475. (2.) Principal tn. of the 
district, situated on the 1. bk. of 
the Damodar K., 55 rn. N. w. of (Cal- 
cutta l»y rail. Pop. ( 1901) 3.5,022. 

Barebonc's Parliament (duly 
4 to Dec. 12, 1053), an assoinblv 
summoned Ijv Cromwell after the 
‘Rump’ had been expelled, was so 
called in derision after one of its 
proininent members, Praise (lod 
llarbon or Barebono, a leathcr- 
selleruf KlocdStieot. IteoiiMisted 
of 139 meml)ers 022 for Knglaml, 
0 for Wales, 5 for Scotland, aiul 
<i for Ircdand). .On the accession 
of (Charles jt. liaieboiic sixmt 
some time in the ’fower. lie was 
not a hinaiic, as some descrilio 
him, and many of his suggested 
reforms have since Iil’CM 
See 8. K. Oardiner’s //ifit. of thx 
Commonwatllh and Protectorate 
(1897). 

Barefooted Monks and Nuns, 

certain reformed branches of the 
great monastic orders which 
adopted the habit to indicate the 
lowliness of their members. 1’hc 
chief branches are the Alcantar- 
ines, a division of the Friaiiciseans, 
founded by 8t. Peter (tf Alcantara 
bn the Tagus (1555); the Bare- 
footed Cunnelilos, founded (15t)8) 
by St. Theresa in th(3 convent of 
Avila, Spain, which included both 
monks and nun.s; and the Bare- 
footed Augustiniaiis (1588). The 
nuns of ‘Our Lady of Calvary’ go 
barefoot for a season only. 

Barege, a gauze -Like fabric 
used for women’s dresses, made 
of silk and worsted, or of cottou 
nnd worsted. Called in France 
cr^pe (fe liarrgrs, after the J'yre- 
noan watering-place of that name, 
it is really produced tit Bagnbres- 
de-Uigorre, 16 In. distant. 

Barbies, summer health re- 
sort (uninhabited in winter), dOp. 
Hautes-Pyrdn^^es, S. France, 25 m. 
8. of Tarbes, and reached by coach 
fromPierrefitte (12 m. away). Its 
hot sulphur springs (89^-113'’ f. ) 
are famous. 


Bareilly, chief town and mu- 
nicipality, Rohilkhand Division, 
United Provs. of Agra and Omih, 
India, about 150 m. e. of Delhi. 
It manufactures furniture and 
carriages, suptuior cottou and silk 
cloth, and leather and metal wmrk. 
Pop. (1901) 131,208. 

Barents, (i.) Island, in Spitz- 
beigen group, 78“' 30' N. and 2<r e. 
of Arctic region.^, between Eilge 1. 
and W. Spit/.bergen; named afti r 
Willem Jiarents, a Dutch navi- 
gator; highest point, 1.998 ft. (2.) 
B. 8 ea, div. Arctic Ocean, between 
Spitzborgen (\v.)and Novaya Zem- 
lya(K.) It is shallow (aver, dejitli, 
100 fitlhoinH), and in the N. is be- 
set with pack ice. The s. part is 
open even in winter. The part 
near the Kola coa.st is somotimes 
known as the Murriian Sea. See 
Nansen’s !/V/c Norimjian A'^nrtli 
J*olar Krpnfttion, vol. iii. (1902). 

Barents, Willem, a Dutch 
navigator, bery in the island of 
Terschelling about the midtile of 
the loth century ; died atJSova>a 
Zemlya, 1597. B.arents actetl as 
jiilot of three misucctjssful ev- 
peditioi's from Htilland (1591 0) 
to discover tluj Js.K. Passage. In 
the third he diseoverotl Spitz- 
bergen, doublet! the n.k. cape of 
Novaytv Zemlya, ami there diet!. 
In 1871 the Norwegian, Captain 
('arisen, came npt)n Barents's 
winter <iuarlcrs, ami in 1875 ( 'ap- 
tain Cartliner rectiveietl pnrt of 
liis journal. Sec V’un (’amjien's 
Jiornits Pelira (1877), anti (Iturit 
uc V'ecr’s Thr Thnr I'ittfinjm of 
ir. Jia rrnfH etl. 1870). 

Barere dc VIeuzac, Bek- 
TUANI) (1755-1811), French jtjur- 
nalist and rcvoluliunist, was a 
native of Cascony. Ho b»‘c;une 
deputy to the National Assem- 
bly in 1789, a delegate fnun tlic 
llaute.H-PvivndeH to Dh* Natiomil 
Convention in 1792, ami a inem- 
her of the Committee of i’ul)li(! 
Safety. He v«)ted for the king’s 
death ‘witliout appeal.’ 1 1 is 
Howery language imluced Burke 
to call him ‘tin* Anacreon of tin* 
guillotine.’ (See also Cai Ivies 
French llrrol ation^ bk. v. cb. 0). 
When the Jact)bins tritimplit'tl 
over the (j}irontIist.s, Barero was 
the first to pnqmse that ‘terntr 
should be the order of the day,’ 
but W'as bimself impeae.hetl and 
imprison<‘d in 1795 in the Prisons 
de Saintes, wdn*re he began tt) 
edit his MnnoircA. Ho escaped, 
and eventually took refuge in 
Belgium. Aftertbe revolution of 
18,30 he returned to f’aris, wluue 
lie W'as again elected a deputy for 
his dopartment. His Munninn, 
HO called, in 4 vols., ajjpeared 
in 1842, and an English trans. by 
Pavne, also in 4 vols., contuiriing 
a long ‘historical notice’ of Ba- 
rbre, was published in 1896. See 
Macaulay’s Eamnon Barere (1875); 
Carnot’s Memoires de Jhtrere de 
Vienzac (1842), 


Baretta. Sec B i h etta. 
bareitl, GJU8£mc (1719-89), 
Italian poet and critic, born at 
Turin. In 1751 he came to Lomlon, 
where he became secretary of the 
Royal Academy of I’ainting, and 
made the acquaintance of John- 
son, Garrick, and Boswell. His 
most important work, which was 
epoch* making for lialinn litera- 
ture, IS Fnfi(ta Lift era 7'ia^ a jour- 
nal of literary criticism, in which 
ho sharply combated the morbid 
Hpiric of his time, and laid down 
sound X)ri..eiples of criticism. It 
was published in Venice from 
1753 5 in 33 numbers, repriiitml, 
im> t rcceiitly in ilie collection 
Jtiilirniidcl Fecolo A 177/. 
(2 yobs. 1838 !L). Tin* attacks to 
which he expo, ed himself by this 
])ublieM.iUM ciunpelled him to re* 
vnrn to Lomlon. 'I'o Englishmen 
lie is best km>wn a> the nutlior of 
a Dictioiid rii of the Fii(fht(h aitd 
Italian J^antjinftjrK 0755; new ed. 
J873I, long a stamlanl work ot 
..eference. See his Scritfi SrrJh^ 
t(i. with biography by (."usiodi 
(1822 3), Piceioni’s Phidi e Iii- 
Lcrchr intrrnoa i,\ liardti 
a.ul ( J M'izio’s Harciti e i Huni 

77)/^;u'(l872). 

Barficur (ane. Jiarojhictamh 
batliing -place, dep. Manche. 
France, on N. coast, 15 m, K. of 
(’heibouig, with tidal harlioiir at 
Poinle de Ibn Heur, the N.E. caiio 
of the ( 'otentin ])eninsula. It was 
an important ]Mu t dining the mid- 
d'e ages. J'ldward the Uonfessor 
mubaikod here in 1512 for l^ng- 
laml, and tile White Khip left this 
port in 1 120 on its disastrous x ov- 
J’op. 1,1M>. 5'lie Batti e ok 
Ba It FI. El K wiis fought on May 19, 
1592, liy a lleet of 82 British ami 
Duleli Klii]i.s of the line, under 
Admirals IvlxMiid Russell ami 
I*, van Aluionde, ami a French 
lleet but 41 sliips of tiie 
line, under Comte de 'I'oiiiville. 
The l;i,1ter eiignge*! in battle 
agfiinst liis lietter judgment, but 
disjilaved rmuarkfilile ubility, 
timl got uwav in a fog. IB* was, 
hovveyer, eliused by the allies 
on the 201 fi and 21. sf, nml was 
filially driven wdtli the bulk of 
bis force into llie Bay of lav 
Hogue. Some of tlie ships wliich 
had (‘iitered the Buy of La Hogue 
esca.]ied theiiee; lint 12 still re- 
mained there on the 23id, and on 
that and tlie f)lb>wing da> all 
of them vyere destroyed by the 
English and Dutch, under the 
eves of King James ii., who had 
hoped that ’rourville'.s fleet W'oiild 
}>o imstrumenta) in winning back 
for him tlie throne of England, 
'riic victoiy wuis of vast impor- 
tance, but more reputation, ju'r- 
hap.s, wa.M gained bv Tourville 
than bv the men who defeated 
liim. SeeCMowes’s The Pni/al. Fanj 
(1897); Annnaire IlnUetin de la 
Sorifti dc I'JIiiitoire de France 
(1877). 
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Barfleur, a BritiHh firyt-olass 
batticuhip (10,501) tuns) launched 
in 1892, The name, which dates 
in the navy from ]<)97, commemo- 
rates the Anulu'llntch victory 
over the KrencTi off (Jape Barfleur 
in May 1092. 

Barfodt Boul Kubderjk (1818 - 
90), Danish historian, assistant 
in the Royal Tdbrary in Oopen- 
ha^en in 1800, was an ardent 
advocate of tiie * Scandinavian 
idea,’ or close union of the throe 
Scandinavian kingdoms. His 
chief works are ForUdlingfr af 
Fmlrelnndets Hutorie (4tli cd. 
1872-4), and JMamarks JUistorie^ 
13I!hJ670 (0 vols. 1885-99). 

Barf rush. Soo Balfiui.sii. 

Bargain and Sale, (i.) As to 
Land, this was an old method of 
coiiveyinjj land, and is now ob- 
solete. A * l)ar^a.iiiod ’ to sell land 
to B, and the ' sale ’ was (;ornpletcd 
by payment of the piirchase 
money. The Statute of Uses 
(1.595) enacted that tho effect of 
the combined transactions sliould 
bo to convoy the legal as wtdl as 
tho e'luitalde estate to B. ( 2 .) As 
to Beusonal Propkiity, a bar- 
gain and sale is a completed con- 
tract for tho sale of HpO(?ilic goods. 

Bargander. See Sijki.drakk. 

Barga Pass, pass in iliina- 
lavas, Bashahr State, Punjab, 91 ' 
W N., 78' 19' E, ; alt. l.^OOU ft. 

Barge, tn., prov. (hnieo. Pied- 
mont, Italy, 28 m. s.w. of Turin; 
has slate (jtiarries and a manu- 
factory of arms. Pop, ( UK)l ) 9,919. 

Barge, flat-bottomed i)oat for 
carrying freight on viveis and 
oiual^ or for loading and un- 
loading sliips (lighter..). ('Uinl 
ami river liarges li ve usually ac- 
cornniotl idoii for the b igee and 
his family. The conditions of 
life on bo ird barges and the edu- 
cation of the chiblren living on 
tliom were investigiitcvi by George 
Smith of (Joalville, and his efforts 
lei to the Canal Bo its Act of 
1878, amended in 18S1, by wliich 
all canal l)o.its must be registered 
under the iiime of a place where 
there is a school for the chiMron 
to attend. Moured h irgcs are fre- 
quently U'^ed as house-bo its. 9’he 
long, doublc*h:inked ho, its used 
by fl ig-olHcers, and tho cleg intly 
adorned and appointed statecraft, 
manned liynmny oar.smen, arc also 
known as bargin. 

Barge-baard^orVEimK-noAui), 
is tho inclined projecting board 
placed Oil the gable end of a house 
or on a wiadow to hide the hori- 
zontal timbers of the roof, and to 
preserve them from the weather. 
It lias lieeo useil from tlio 19th 
and 14th oeaturies ; ancient speci- 
mens wore elalionitely carved ami 
fretted. 8eo Pugin’s Drtnils of 
Ancient Tinihc, //ou.sr« (1898). 

Barh, munic. tn., Patna dist., 
Bengal, India, situated on the r, 
hk. of the Ganges, 91 m. s.b:. of 
l»atna. Pop. (!901) 12,104. 


Barham, Sib Ohakles Mid- 
dleton, Lohd( 172<M813), British 
admiral, controller of the navy 
from 1778 to 1790. Although he 
became a vice-admiral in 1799, and 
a full admiral in 1795, he never 
hoisted his flag afloat. In 1794- 0. 
however, he served as a junior lord 
of the Admiralty. Ho was created 
Baron Barham in 1805, when ho be- 
came First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Barham, Fkancis Foster 
( 1808-71), born near Penzance, 
attcmiited to form (1840-4) a new 
religion, which ho called ‘ Alisin.* 
Ho odi i od ,J creiny Gull ier’s Fcoks. 
hint, of Great Britain (1840). 

Barham, Richard llARRig 
(1788 1 845), author of the / nf/o/dn- 
hf/ Lejjtnds^ was born at Ganter- 
luny, took orders (1819), and in 
1821 was appointml a minor canon 
of St. Paul’.s. The Inijohlehy Le- 
(ffiids were puhlished in Bentley* n 
Mmeellanu^ under Dickens (1897), 
and collectively ( 1840 ). See Bing- 
ranhy by liLs son (1870; 4th ed. 
1899). 

Bar Harbor, a summer rosort 
of iMaiiio, G.S.A., >-ituufccd on the 
E. shore of Mount Dchort Island. 

Bar - Hebrarus. See Aiu/L- 
karaj. 

Bari. ( 1 .) ()r Baht 1 )EM.k J’u- 
ULlE(‘Bari of tho Ainilias ), prov., 
S. Italy, forming part of the Apu- 
lian plain, on tho z\di'iatic sea- 
board. d'ho coast plain produces 
fruits in aluindance, cattle ami 
sheep arc pasturoil on tlio li mo- 
stone plateau of Murgio, ami there 
is a salt indu.slry on tho shore. 
Area, 2,289 sij. m. Pop. (1901) 
829,998. ( 2 .) Anc. Barium^ cap. 
of the ah<»vc, seapt. and arche 
episcopal sec, on the Adiiatic, 09 
111 . by rail N. by w. of Brimlisi; 
hos consi<lorahh3 trade in wino, 
olive oil, almomls, ami cream of 
tartar. The Jtvzantine catliodral 
of San Sahino (1927 94) and the 
church of San Is’ioola (1987) are 
the most not able eitihces, the 
former having paintings )>y 'linto- 
retio and Paul Veronese. Pop. 
(1901) 78,941. ( 3 .) District of 

llgamla, in the extreme N.w. of 
the jiroteetovate, hounded hv tho 
Nile on tlie W., and by the Tu on 
tho R. (4.) A formerly powerful 
negro tribe on tho White Nile, 
Africa, liefcween tho districts of 
Marli and (jiondokoi o{4''amU> N.). 
Their language is allied to that of 
thcDinka. SeoFricdrich Muller’s 
J)ir Spi’arhe der Bari (1804 ). 

Bariatinski, Alexander Ivan- 
ovich, Prinor (1814 79), Russian 
military commander, reinernhored 
for his campaigns against Shamvl, 
chief of the Toherkosscs, whom he 
captured in 1859. 

Bari Doab, tract of country in 
the Punjab, India, lying between 
the Ravi on tlie N.w. and tho Boas 
on the 8.E. An important oanal 
waters the N.E.; it was completed 
in 1860, at a cost of one and a 
quarter millions. 
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Barillai tho a»h, containing 
about 20 per cent, of sodium car- 
bonate, of certain plants that grow 
near the sea, principally in Spain. 
Until the introduction of the Le- 
blanc soda industry the produc- 
tion of barilla was of sumo impor- 
tance. Its principal use was in 
making glass and soap, but it is 
now superseded by carbonate of 
soda, made from common salt. 

Barima River. See Buitihh 
Guiana and Mora Passage. 

Barine, AiivicDE (1840), French 
writer, whoso real name is Mrae. 
Gharles Vlnoetis, born in Paris; 
writes chiefly about women, but 
has translated 'J'olstoy ’s Sou venirg 
(l886). She is tho author of Por- 
t rails de Femmes (1887; »3rd ed. 
1902), Fnsais et Fantaisies (1888), 
Pri ri cf'H.Hen elG randes Dames ( 1 HIM) ; 
GMi cd. 1902), Bemardin de Saint- 
J^ierre (1891), Alfred de Mnssei 
(1899; 9rd cmI. 1900). 

Baring. Tho commercial and 
financial house of Baring Brothers 
and Go. was founded in 1770 hy 
Francis and .Tohn Baring, sons of 
J«)hn Baring, a German who set- 
tled in Knglaml narly in the 18ih 
century. Slit Francis Baring 
(1740-1810), the Francis Baring 
just mentioned, an activu poli- 
tician and finiincier, was a sup- 
porter and friend of Pitt, who 
cn‘atcd him a baronet (1799). 
His eldest son, SiR T119.MA8 Bar- 
ing (1772-18181, who succeeded 
him, devoted himself to ciilloct- 
iiig w’orks of art. Alexander 
Baring (1774-1848), hU second 
son, was raised (1895) to tho 
peerage as Lord zVshrl’RTon. 
(hlARI.KK THO.MAH BAHING (1807- 
79), gran I oii of Sir Francis Bar- 
ing, w'lis hishop of Gloucester ami 
Bn.-«lol (ISoO), and of Durham 
(1S(>1). Sir Francih Thornhill 
Baring (1796-180i>), son of Sir 
’I’liomas, was Lil>f-'r:il member for 
Portsmouth from I82ii-t>5. Ho 
w’as succossively a lord of the 
'Preasury (1890-4), secretary to the 
'rreasury (1895 9), Chancellor of 
the l‘lxcho(iuer(lKte-41 ), and First 
Lord of tho Admiralty (1849-52). 
In J8(»0 he was raisetl to tho peer- 
age as Baron Northbrook, ana was 
succeeded hy his sod, THOMAS 
George, second T^ord North- 
brook (1820), who was viceroy of 
India (1872-0) and First Lord of 
the Admiralty (1880 5). Ho was 
created Earl of Northhrook(l870). 
Thomas Baring (1799-1873), son 
of Sir Thomas Baring and uncle 
of the present Earl of Northbrook, 
was Chn iccllor of the Exchequer 
(1852, 1858). Edward Chahleb 
Bari.VG (1828-97), 80 a of Henry 
Bariijgand grandson of Sir FrHnci.s 
Baring, was created Baron Kevel- 
stoko (1885). In 1^90 the firm be- 
came seriously embarrassed, but 
managed to tide over tho crisis, 
and underwent reconstruction. 
Evelyn Baring (1841). See 
Gbomek, Lord. 
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Barinff^Oould, Sabine (1834), 
Enfflish uivine, noveliMt, and miH- 
collaiieous writur, born at Kxotor, 
and l)eoaiiie incumbent of Dalton, 
ThiiHk, in l.Sbti, rector of E. Mer- 
Hea, Ehmcx, in 1871, and in 1881 
rector of Lew Ti*enrhard, Jlevon. 
liin drst iinporiant liook waH tlie 
Curwua Mi/tkK of the Midxilv AtjcA 
{18()<w ). TliiM waH followed by 
The Origin and Derelop-mnit of 
RdUjUnu Iklirf {llS()l)-70), and by 
The Li res of ihe S<uiUit, a laliorioiis 
work in 15 voliunoH (1872 7 ; new 
ed. 1897), which was placed on the 
Roman Index £x/mrgatoria». Of 
his many novels, Meludah (18S(J), 
Richard Cable Cheap Jack 

^//a(lS93), and 'The Broom Sqaire 
(189<))are perhajis ihe best. He 
has written a few hvmns, inchuh 
ing the popular ‘Onward ! (’hiis- 
tian soldiers’ ami ‘Now the day 
is over;’ and ho is the author of 
tho fine rendering of Jngemann’s 
Danish hymn, ‘Tlirougli tlie night 
of <loubt iiti I sorrow. Mo is a 
very versatile author, having pub- 
lisliod serinons, books on Oor 
many, fairy tales, Tn. Troahadoars' 
Land (1890), The Tragedg of the 
Ca sa re { 1892), and ^ l Book of Da rt- 
moor (1900), 

Daringo. (i.) Lake in British 
E. Africa, its western shore nearly 
touching 30 ’ K., and at its soutli- 
ernmost point only 30' N. of the 
equator, standing 3,300 ft. above 
the level of the sea (Pringle), 18 
m. long from N. to s. by 10 m. 
broad ; without outlet ; in the 
centre of tho iruiridional rift, the 
greater part of the drainage of 
which outers this lake. The water 
is frc.sh, and ahoumls in lish. (2.) 
District of Uganda, including the 
lake mentioned above. 

Barisal, tn. in Hakarganj dist., 
Bengal, India, 70 m. s. of Dacca. 
Poi). (1901)18.978. 

Barito, riv. (drainage basin esti- 
mated at 38,000 sq. in.) in Dutch 
Borneo. E. Indies, fiow.s 8. for 500 
m., and enters the Java 8ea be- 
low Banjermassing. 

Daritonet the male voice inter- 
mediate uolween the ha-ss and tlie 
tenor. Its compass is from about 
A on tho* first space of tho bass 
clef to the F above the stave. 
The quality of voice sliould siig- 

J [est a bigli bass rather than a 
ow tenor. 

Barium (Ba, 137’1) is a metal- 
lic element first obtained by 
Sir Uiunphry Davy in 1808, hut 
found only in combination, chiefiv 
in lieavy spar and withorito. Jt 
is doubtful if the pure metal has 
ever been prepared, and its pliysi- 
cal properties arc, therefore, but 
little known. In its chemical prop- 
erties it closely resembles cal- 
cium. Barium oxide, or baryta, is 
obtained by strongly heating the 
nitrate or carbonate. It is a grav- 
ish-white powder, infusible except 
by the heat of the electric arc, 
strongly alkaline and caustic, and 
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when added to water it slakes 
' like lime, with formation of tlie 
hydroxide. Until laudy barium 
hydroxide wa.s much uj<ed in sugar 
retilling, but is now rephiced by 
atrontium hydroxide. Barium 
peroxitle is .obtained by lieating 
the oxide in oxygen or air. 
When further heated to bright 
redness, or iimler reduced piv.s- 
Hiire, the oxygen is again <‘\oh ed ; 
this reaction is ntili/,e<l in the 
Brin's i>n>ct‘ss for making gen 
coinmeiriiilly. Barium clilornh* 
is preparcMl hv dissohing natiM- 
witln^ritein Ifydrochloric; acid and 
crystulli/ing. Barium sulphate, 
‘permanent white,’ or ‘lilanc fixe,’ 
is prepareil hv milling .sulphuric 
acid to liariutn chlorhle. Buiium 
nitrate and chlorate are used in 
pyrotochny in the production of 
green lire, and the .siil]jhide 
(Bolognian phosjihorus) ph<»s- 
nhorosccs after expo.sure to light. 
Most barium .salts are exceedingly 
poisonous. Barium compounds 
may be detected bv tlieir impart- 
ing a green colour to a bnuMen 
flame if volatile, »»r if in solution 
by the formation of an insoluhh' 
white precipitate on adilition of 
sulphuric achl. 

Bar-i esus, nicknamed El.Y- 
MA8, n Jewish sorceior and falsii 
irephet, who was smitten with 
dindness for withstanding 1‘aul 
when ho preached before the Ro- 
man proconsul, fSeigius J*auhis, 
at raphos (Acts 13 : 0 12). 

Bark of tree.M is, in its popu- 
lar sense, everything mitside the 
wood of the .stems and Inanclies, 
Tho outer portion of the lind con- 
sists of ephlermis and green cor- 
tex, hut the inner portion is pah‘ 
coloured and filirous; this forms 
the ‘bast’ region. 'I'he ‘cambium’ 
layer, wliidi forms it new ring or 
cylimler of wmod each vi'ar, adds 
to tlie thickncMMof the bastinsi^h' 
the bark, in the first or sectMul 
year of growth a cylinder of cells, 
usually in the cortex, but some 
times in the epidermis, becomes 
an outer cambium, known as the 
‘cork cambium’ or ‘phollogcn.’ 
Cork is thus the outside tissue of 
most trees, and from the time it 
appears the rind is called ‘bark.’ 
It show's numerous horizontal 
clianiicl; , composetl of loosely at 
tached cells; and tlirongh tlu'se 
paths, called lenticels, air and 
moisture pass out and in during 
the growing season: in winter, 
however, the last-formed autumn 
colls in the innermost layers of 
the lenticels remain finnlv at- 
tached, like the ordin.ary cork 
cells, and njiider the passage im- 
pervious. In spring tiies<* special 
cells again separate, and allow 
the lenticels to resume their func- 
tion. As tree trunks grow' f>ld 
the outer cork cells die imleeil. 
thov die soon after they are formed 
by the phel logon ; and as the girth 
inoroasca ho does the pressure on 
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the bark: tho outer cork, there- 
fore, often cracks, l)ut the inner 
layers have grtuiter tdasticity, and 
remain complete. Each tree has its 
peculiar colour and type of bark. 
The cork of commerce is derived 
from a species of oak, Querc.us 
8aliei\ wdii'jh grows exieiisivoly in 
tlie K. of Euiojjo and in the N. of 
Africa, d'ho trees are si ripped 
every eight or ten years, and each 
successive crop of hark is hotter 
thun the preceding one. In spite 
of the poiioiliciil ii-moval of its 
hark, the (J, ,wher flourishes for 
over one hiiiidrcul and fifty years, 
'riie Q. eid/( r ami other oak tiees 
me M'ly rich in tannie acid, and 
for tliis lea-'on oid< hark is em- 
ployed by fanners in the prepara- 
ii(ui of leather from raw hide. It 
is utilizeil also as a luoid.tnt for 
certain d\es. 'J’he bark of many 
trt‘es other than oak contains tan- 
nic a.(dd f.</. that of acacias and 
willows. ]M(ue impoitant still is 
the employiiient of the hast tiliros 
of various jilants in the tcxiile 
arts. 'J’hiis fl.i\ (/./;(»///<), licmp 
(Cn n nahie), and juie d 'orehtn'iie) 
consist of till' tough llcxihle lihies 
of the ondoph louini, oi inner hark, 
of tlu‘ plants fiom which they 
aro derived. With tlie exception 
of cotton, w'iiich is protliicetl 
fnun ihe seetl hairs of doeetf- 
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ti, Oufwi'it' la\t'r or fU»rou» (»r 

u-t, iiikIUi' <>r (Minhiiuu liijri', 

pin?//, all ilie vegetable llliK's used 
in the textile industries aro de- 
rived from the hast legioii. An- 
other gieat and increasing in- 
flustry wliicli dejumds on a luirk 
iiroduet is the manufacture of 
lndin-ruhh(‘r and gutta percliii 
goods, 'riiese juices are found in 
gieato.staimmntin the hu'liferons 
vessels of the middle layer (moso- 
phlo-um) of tlie bark of many 
trees belonging (diiellv to tbo 
natural orders Eniihorhiace.a; and 
Sa]iotacea*. 

In th(i lactifeifuis vessids of 
otber plants nnmerons gums. pig- 
men Is, resins, balsaius.andoilHnro 
found, many (»f tluuu iiossossing 
groat medicinal value. Ciiicbona 
is still known as ‘.losuits’ bark,’ 
having been brought to Europe 
from Teruby Jesuit mi'-sionaries. 
Of the numerous otlier drugs ole 
taiiied from tho cortical region of 
various iilants, tho following are 
in most common use : hainame- 
!is, salicin, quassia, (piillaia, euca- 
I.Vfitus, copaiba, the balsams of 
Peru and 'rolu, myrrli, tragacanth, 
casc.ara, cinnamon, casaia, and an- 
go.stuni. 
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Barka, or 1)auca (aiic. Vifftnai- 
ctt), a Turkish vilayet, N. Africa, 
houiulcd on the K. hv Kgypt, and ou 
tho w. by Tripoli an<l Gulf of Sidra, 


ittid ultimately the perfect beetle 
bores its way through the l>ark 
ainl esci^cs. See Ormerod’s In* 
jurioua InueU (11H)1). 



extends to the Libyan DoHort in 
the H. It is for tho iiiost part a 
desert jdateau, loftiest towards 
the sea, and possessing fertile 
tracts along the N. and K. In the 
N , and w. pine, olive, and date 
trees grow in abnndanee. 'riui 
most iinportunb oases are Anjila 
and Jalo. Several caravan rentes 
(ostrich feathers from Wadai and 
fruits from the interior) cross it 
to the seaports of Diuna ami 
Bengazi. in tho time of tho 
Ptolemies it was called Pentap- 
olis, from tho livtj large (jlreek 
cities of Po roll ice (now Pen- 
gazi), Ai’hinoe, Parca, Cyrtme, and 
Apollonia. Numerous ruins of 
the same period are scattered all 
over the countrv. Sponge fish- 
ing on the iMediterranean coast 
is an important industry. 'Die 
population is largely nomadic in 
tho interior. O'ho capital is Pen* 
gazi. Area, about sq. m. 

Pop. (Il)du)abo\it5b0,000. 

Bark Beetli^s, insects belong- 
ing to the family Postrychida*, of 
tlic order (\>leo;itera, and remark- 
able, ill spite of their sinall size, 
for their destructive imwcrs. All 
attack wooil, on wliicb they live, 
and which may be completely 
riddled by their burrows. Thus, 
BoHtrtjchuA t}ii) 0 (ir(tphun, or the 
printer, a beetle very common in 
Uermaiiy, bores a hole through 
tho bark of a pine tree, and lavs 
numerous eggs in recesses radiat- 
ing from the central hole. From 
these eggs lar\je liatch out, which 
excavate radiating tunnels be- 
neath tho liark, so as to pro<Uice 
regular figures. At tho eml of 
thcbo tunnels tho laiTse pupate. 


Barker, Kpmunp }1fonhy(17«S8 ' 

LS,Si)), translator of the classies, 
was born at lf»>llvm, Yorkshire. 
Aft('r bis inarriago he live<l at 
'J’betford in NorLdk, and there 
edited many of the works of the 
Greek and Latin autbt)rs. *Se(‘ 
Memoir in TAtcrary Ancrdnlea of 
Po/woi, vol. i. (1852). 

Barker, PoimuT (1739 -IStM)), 
artist, born at Kells, in Irebiml, 
came to Kalinburgli, wliere he. 
Worked as a portrait and minia- 
ture painter. He was tho inven- 
tor of panoramas, the chief of 
which were thost* of Edinburgh 
(1789) and London (1794), the 
iiattles of 'frafalgar and Ahoukir, 
and the licet at Spithead. 
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Barker, 'Phomas (1709 1 847), 
arti-st, styled ‘Parker of Path,’ 
and known for his pictures, llie 
Woodman (engraved by Barto- 
lozzi) and Old Tom^ and his huge, 
fresco. The Inroad of the Turks 
npon. *^rio.--THOMAS.ToNB8 (1815- 
821, his son, also an eminent artist, 
a pupil of his father and of Horace 


Barliywi and Josapbat 

Vornet. Hia works include The 
Meetimj ofWelliiifftorh and Bliicher 
(1851), Nelson on Board the Ban 
Josefs and other military pictures. 

Barker’s Mill, so called after 
its inventor, is the simplest form 
of hydraulic engine, or prime 
mover, and is analogous to the 
ieolipile, tho pressure of a head 
of water being used instead of 
the pressure of steam. Tho water 
is conducted into the hollow 
vertical axle, from which two 
or more horizontal radial pipes 
project, with their ends bent 
round tangentially in the same 
dircciion. 'Fhe pressure of tho 
escaping water upon the bent 
pipes causes the machine to ro- 
tate in the opiiosito direction. 

Barking, manic, tin, Essex, 
England, suburb of London (N.E.), 
with factories and vegetable gar- 
dens. It has all the, usual public 
buildings and institutions. The 
church of St. Margaret is note- 
w'oitliy, and a few ruins of Bark- 
ing Abbey remain. Boj). (1901) 
21,500. 

Barkly. (i.) Eawt, dist. (pop. 
in 1891, 8,207) and tn. of Capo 
Colony; so niinuul from Sir H. 
Barkly, governor (1870). (2.) 

Wk.st, dist. (pop. ill 1891, 17,487) 
and tn. in Griqualand W., in tlie 
diamond-field country. 22 m. from 
Kimberley, on the N. bank of the 
V^'l,al li. At one time the most 
important trailing centre of Gri- 
qij aland W. 

Barkly, Sir Hknhv (1815 98), 
Priii.sh colonial governor; M.P. for 
Leominster (1845 8); governor of 
British Guiana ( 1848 53), dainaica 
( l853-()). Victoria ( 1850 03), Mauri- 
tius (18113-701, and the Cape (1870- 
7), where, in 1870, he acted as high 
coininissioner in the settlement of 
tho eastern frontier. 

Bark u I, tn. in the e. of Zun- 
garia. Central Asia, 250 m. K. of 
Urnmtshi, from which it 1% sepa- 
rated by a spur of the Tiaii-Shaii 
Mts. It owes its importance to 
its position on one of the main 
roads from Peking ?wVi Hand (05 
m. to s.) to Kulja, It comprises 
two towns, the one Maiichu and 
tho other Chinese. About 12 in. 
N. is Lake Barkul. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, a re- 
ligious romance which emanated 
from tho East, and attained groat 
popularity in Europe during the 
middle ages. Tt contains the his- 
tory of tho life of Josaphat, son 
of Abcner, who was converted to 
the Christian faith by Barlaam, 
an eremite. Tho story is simply 
a Christianized version of the 
legendary history of Buddha, a 
fact first proved bv Liclircoht in 
18<)2. 'Die Greek translation was 
first published by Boissonado in 
his Anecdota, vol. iv. (1832). Bar- 
laam and Josaphat have both 
been canonized by the Greek 
and Roman Churches. See Max 
Muller’s Chips from a Oeman 
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Workshop. ‘On the Migration 
of FablcH* (1880); llhvH Davkls’M 
Buddhist Birth Storirs (1880); 
Braun Holtz's Die ersle nichtchrist- 
livM Parahel drs Bar la am (1884) ; 
Jacobs's Barlaam and Josaphat 
(1800). 




Barfad. See Brrlai). 

Bar-le«Duc, or Uarsuh-Ou- 
NAi >r, tn., cav>. <lcp. Mctiso, France, 
on 1. bk. of the Ornain, 127 m. by 
rail E. of Paris. It is partly i)uilt 
in the valley (Vilb? Basse), and 
partly on tho heights to the S. 
(Villo Haute). Preserves are 
largely made, and tlnu c are cotton 
and hosiery industries, as well as 
mines, in the vicinity, 'riio church 
of St. Ktienne or St. Pierre (J4th 
century) contains tho tomb of 
William of Orange. Tho great 
Duke of G«iiso (li)PhG3) and M.ir- 
shal Oudinot (17G7-hS47) were 
born here. Pop. (1901) 17,093. 

Barletta, seapt. tn., prov. Bari, 
Italy, on the Adriatic coast, 102 
in. by rail N.w, of Brindisi. It 
lias a colossal bronze statue of one 
*of the Roman emperors (Hera- 
clins ?), discovered in tho sea. 
Tartaric acid is made, and salt is 
prepared. Pop. (1901 ) 41,909. 

Barley (Lat. Hordmm vnlyarr], 
the most widely cultivated of all 
cereals, has been known from the 
most ancient times, and a form 
resembling tho two-rowed kind is 
found wild in W. Asia. The ear 
of barley is a compound spike, 
consisting of a central axis bear- 
ing alternately on two sides 
spikolets of three flowers each. 
The outer glume of each flower 
terminates in a long awn rough- 
ened with very minute bristle-Uke 
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hairs which point forwards. Tho 
commonest and most valuahle lias 
two rows of grain. Tho central 
flower in each spikelot ripens, the 
two lateral ones remaiiiin^^ harreii. 
This kind is use<l ehiefly tor malt- 
ing. In Norway, the Highlands 
of Scotland, and other cold coun- 
tries the four -rowed variety, 
‘here* or ‘bigg,’ is mostly grown. 
All its flowers are fertile, hut in- 
Btea<l of forming six rows, they 
arrange themselves .so as to give 
the appearance of four. The six- 
rowed variety, with all its flowers 
fertile, is an ancient form, less 
valuahle than the two foregoing. 
►Sprat or l»atihMlore barley is a 
dwarf two-rowed kind, of no \ alue, 
and rarely cultivated. All the 
above kinds have the husk ((lower- 
ing glumes) attached to ilie ripe 
grain, luit there arc Siberian ami 
Himalayan varieties which have 
naked grains like thos(5 of wheat. 
In Great Britain from two to 
four hushcls per acre arc sown 
in iMareh, April, or even carlv in 
May in late springs. Although it 
is the last cereal sown, it is tiie 
earlit*st to ripen, being harvested 
thirt<‘eu to fifteen weeks after 
sowing. It thrives best on liglit, 
friable loams or calcareous soils. 
When rino tho car bends ovtu* 
like tiio blade of a se.vihe, ami 
becomes liglit yellow. As uiiilorin 
germination is rociuired l)y tlie 
maltster, it is important fhat 
the grain bo <iuite rijic when cut. 
1’ln^ average return of grain in 
a crop is fr\)m 3U to 40 bushels 
per acre, but it varies from 15 to 
to bushels in Great Britain. 'The 
best weighs from 54 to 50 lbs. 
per bushel. In .laiiuarv 1837 the 
average price in Edinburgh was 
34s. per <iuait(T; in 18.‘»0, 21s. 
,3(1.; and in 1904, 21s. to 24s. A 
generation ago barlcv was much 
used for making bread; Imt this 
is now done onlv to a liinitetl ex- 
tent, in rural districts. Scottish 
or jiot l)arley is the grain deprived 
of its husk, and is used in the 
making of broth, Peail ))arley is 
tho grain with husk ami coat re- 
moved. 33ie harlev huinineiler or 
barley awncr is a rnaehine for re- 
moving the lu'oken awns from the 
griiiii after threshing. A harlev 
huller is a machine for removing 
tho husk and coats in tho making 
of pot and pearl harh'y. 

Barley-break, an old English 
country game pluved by six per 
sons, threo of each sex, arranged 
in couple.s, and place(l in three 
contiguous plots of ground, the 
centre one called ‘hell.’ The 
couple in ‘hell’ attempted to 
catch tho others as they passed 
through. Niiinorou.s allusicuis 
occur in literature to tlii.s game, 
among otlier.s hy Massinger, Sid- 
ney, Suckling, and Heriick. 33ie 
game is now chiefly confin«‘d to 
Cumberland, where it is ealleil 
burlty'brUjs ; and it Is still played 
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fn Aberdeenshire, whore it is called 
larladtruks. 

Barleycorn, an old measure of 
length i ineli. 

Barley Midg;c, a small two- 
wing(!(l fly (d’ the family (\‘ci- 
(lom.N iida\ similar to the jfe.ssiaii 
tly, tlni clover- seed midge, and 
the wlient flv ; so calhsl from the 
attai'ks of its larv.e on growing 
barley . 
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Barlow, Hknuv Gi.akk (ISfifi- 
7(>), English wriler on J)aiit(% 
horn at Newington Butts, .Surrey. 
In 1S59 lie published Jtniidrks on 
th r Jtend intj o f I h a f/Jt h. I 'r/wr of / h r 
fjtk fJditfo^ and in 1852 devofed 
Home time to collaf iiig Dimte Ms.s. 
on the ( Nmtineiit ami in Eugliind. 
From JS.57 to ISfJl B: rlovv pub- 
lished many papers on Ids favour- 
ite Hubj»M*,t, and in the latter vear 
apj>eured hispiineipal wor k, 
nW, Uisfjtricdi, ami I*hdosoplii- 
vdf ('ont rifnitions t<» thr stndfj of 
Hit’ ' J>i villa (Unn rntilid.'* In JHGo 
he took a itrominent part in, and 
wrote a (hsscr iption of, tho sixth 
Dante centenary cudoluation at 
Florence. Ho endovvetl a coursci 
of lectures on Dante at the Uni- 
versitv ('ollege, Eondon. He also 
published Essays on Syniholism 
( 1800 ). 
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Barlow, .Tank, Irish autboresH, 
born at Olo?itai‘f, Co. Duiilin, in 
bucainii known i>y her vol- 
uiricH of Htiulios of Irish peasant 
life - iSoif fa itd fStud if n {\H\y2), 
Jdfflla (iSD'J), KerriiidiCs Qvaltifj 
(IiSII.'l), Thu Knd of Kflintoivn 
The Battle of the Frut^ 
and Afire (ISOl), Stranffe/'.i at Lin- 
con nfl{\ S*.)')}, (U'cel of Jrinh Slo 
( 181)7 ), From th e Fast n nto th e 
(ISIIS), From, the Land of the 
Shamrork (U)<)0), an<l tihosthcrcjt 
(wmi 

Barlow, Joki> (ITo^ 1812), 
American poet and poliiicijui, 
wlio visited Kn^land (1788) and 
Kraiic.) (171)2), wliere he received 
the rights of citizenship. In 171)‘) 
he WHS American consul at Algicj’s. 
After that ho lived nt Paris and in 
tho United States (ISOo 11). Ke- 
timiiie-r to I'hiropo scomiiiissionor 
to Napoleon, Wiiom lie found in 
Russia, lie dio<l in Poland dur- 
ing tho disastrous retreat. Chief 
works; The Vision of Colnndmn 
(1787); The (hnisniracH of Kiims 
(171)2); Jfastf/ Tnddinif (ISO.'?); 
'The. (hfimihiad (1807), an onlaige- 
mont of tlio first namoil. S(?e fa'jc 
hv Todd (1880). 

Barlow, Pktkm (177d 1802), 
Kiiglish niiithoMiatician, liorn at 
Norwich; hecanio a professor of 
inathematies at tho Royal ^Mili- 
tiirv Academy, Woidwicli. Fiom 
ISI 1 he piihlisheil works on rnatlie- 
nnities, improved the inarimu's 
coni|jasH (1821), and, liv means of 
tin' ^Harlow lens.’ produced anew 
and useful telescope of giea.ti'r 
than ordimirv niagnif>jug power. 
See Afin. of f^ror. of fn-t. (U'rif 
KiH/imrrn, vol. x\ii. p. (ilo, 18(»2 .8. 

Barlow, Thom.v.s fH;()7 !)1), 
hishop of Lincoln, horn at Oiton, 
Westmorland; at i)\f»;rd wa,s re- 
garded as a master of casuistry, 
logic, and pliilosophy, and a de- 
cided opponent of I’clagiaiiisni, 
Soeiniani.sm, and Popery. Hewiis 
lilirarianof the liodleiau(l(il2 h))), 
proho'idary of Woicester (llifiO), 
archdeacon of Plxford (Kidl), aril 
bisho]) of Lincoln (l<i7“)). Ilis 
works inclinlo F.rerritatinnfs ali- 
quot Af(tauh.fisir(e dr Jho (1(»!17) 
and Conerrni nq the Juroration of 
Suinti- See Wood's Alheiae Oxun. 
(Bliss), iv. :m, 880 (1813-20). 

Barlow, Thomas Oi.dham 
(1824 80), Kiiglish line and mez- 
zotint engraver, who niprodueed 
nianv of the works of the great 
contemporary artists, including 
John Pnillip, ^lillnis (?'/?<* /fni/ur- 
not, 18.')l), etc.), ^J'lirncr {Wreck of 
the \Miuota(n\' etc.), Lv.inl cor, 
and others; H.A. in 1881. 

Barlow, Siu Tho.mas (1845), 
physician, graduate of London 
University (lv874), and fellow of 
the lioyal Colleg' of Pliy.sieianH 
(1880); pi of e.s.sor of clinical medi- 
cine and ])hysician lo Univei^ity 
College llotpit.il; physician ex- 
traordumrv to Queen N ictoriaand 
now to Hi.s Majesty the King. 


Barlow, Wn.Li AM Henry (1812- 
11M.)2), English engineer, who was 
associated with tho building of St. 
Pancras station, London, the Clif- 
ton Suspension Bridge (1861), the 
new Tav Bridge (1880-7), and a<l- 
vised on the plams of tho Forth 
Bridge. Ho has had much to do 
with the ailoption of mild (Bes- 
si'Uier) steel in construction of 
bridges and ships. 

Barm, SccYkast. 

Barmecides, a groat Persian 
family who came to power under 
the Ahhaside caliphs of Bagdad. 
One member of it, Ivhalid-ihn-Ber- 
iriok, was prime minister to the 
first two AhbasidcH ; he also acted 
as tutor to Haroun al-Raschid. 
Khalid'sson, Yaliya, hecamc{786) 
Haiouu’s chief mini.ster. One of 
Vahva's sons, ,laafar, lu'camo 
Haroun’sintimatt'companion. Mo 
and all the P,arim“cido family 
were jmt to death (8u;0, without 
known cause, by order of the 
caliph. Jaafar's viitues and 
tragic fate are a popular suliject 
in Persian liti ratiire. Baioiikmpk 
F’KASt, ap)died to a \isioiiarv 
hiimiuet, takes its mime from a 
story ill tho Arahiau Aajhis Fti- 
t( rlain mrnta. 

Barmen, tn., dist. Du.sseldorf, 
prov. Rhineland, Prussia, in the 
valley <d' tho \Vuppor, immedi- 
ately adjacent to and K. of I'.lber- 
feld, IT) in. Iiv rail K. of Diissel- 
tl'irf. Jt is a plea.sant, clean town, 
the .Seat of very extensive niami- 
fac.tnre of ribbons, twine, threail, 
trimmings, buttons, chemicals, 
cottons, and silks, wdth dye works 
('furkey nut) and ealieo-priiiting 
xvorks. Pop. (P.)iiP) 141,^)11. 

Barmouth, wat,-]»l. of Alerion- 
ethshire, Wales, 74 m. \v. of Dol- 
gellv. AciosstheoHtiiar\ is (filler 
Idris (2,898 ft.). Old ilarmoiiih 
is ijictuics<(uelv .situated on the 
side of a steep hill. Pop. (IIM)I) 
2,2 LT 

Barn, tSec Faum and F'ahm 

BriLPiMJs. 

Barnabas, otherwi.so tlosKS or 
Jo.^icrii, a Levite, 'oorn in (.'yp? us, 
and one of Paul’s most distin- 
guislied fellow-workers. Ho conies 
before us in Acts 4 : 36 /, as one 
who has generously surrendered 
to the apostles the money he had 
received from the .sale of a fndd. 
He afterwanls introduces Paul to 
the church at Jerusalem, and a 
little later j»dn.s him in hi.s first 
mi.s.sionary journey. AVln n about 
to stait on a Bocond expedition, 
a difForence arose between the 
pair, and they separatotl ; but they 
were ultimately reconciled. Tho 
later traditions about Barnabas 
{e.q. that he was bishop of Milan, 
martvn'd at Salamis, etc.) are 
worth!e.ss, a.s is also Tertullian’s 
ascription to him of the atithor- 
ship of the Epistle to the H.dir 'ws. 
See Barnau.-\.s Kpisti.R ok; Life 
of St. Paul by Farrar (1879), and 
bv Convbeare and Howsoii (1862). 


Barnabas, Epihtfr of, an im- 
portant Christian work found in 
some early msh. of the Bible, and 
aotiiaily accepted as genuine ijy 
Origen and Clement of Alexandria. 
Its spurious character was gener- 
ally admitted by the time of Euse- 
bius. It consists of two parts: 
(1) ch. 1-17, designed to instruct 
tho reader in true Christian know- 
ledge if/nonis), especially as re- 
gards tile relation cf Christianity 
to the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion; and (2) ch. 18 21, a delinea- 
tion of the ‘two w’ays’— tho ac- 
ceptance or rejection of tho Chris- 
tian life. Tim epistle is violently 
anti-Jewish in tone, and maintains 
that Christians alone are the true 
inheritors of the promises. The 
latter portion of tho o\dstle is 
closely related to the Didache, 
and Holt/.iminn b rieves botli to 
1)0 redactions of a work called 
The Tu'o Ways. Harnack dates 
the epistle about 130-131 A.D.; 
Liglitfoot, earlier than 79 A.i». 
See W. Miiller's Hiniorii of the 
Christian Church (3ril ed. 1902), 
vol. i. (trails.), p. 1 In /. 

BarnubiteSt a religious order, 
founded in Milan in l.YSO, under 
the name of ‘ Ri^gular Clerks of 
St. I’aul,’ but popularly styled 
‘Barual)ite.s,’ from St. Barnabas, 
tho church in which they u.xscm- 
liled. The order extended from 
Italy to Cenmiiiv, France, anti 
.Uistria, Flxpcllod in 1880 from 
France, they now form some 
twenty colleges, in Itsly, Austria, 
and Belgium. 

B a r 11 a b y, Sin Nathaniel 
(1829), Briifsh naval arcliitcct, 
was born at (.’hatham, and ap- 
prenticed as a shipwright at 
Sheorness in 184,3. From IKT) to 
1885 ho was employ oil at the 
Admiralty, and assisted in tho 
designing and comstruction -of 
nearly all tho vessels built for 
the navy during these years. 
From 1870 to 1885 (when ho was 
knighted) he was chief naval 
architect ami director of naval 
construction. He was one of the 
founders of the Institute of N^aval 
Architeet.s, 

Barnacle, a name applied to 
the true or ship barnacle (Lems), 
to the common acorn sliell (Bald- 
nun), or generally to the members 
of tho crustacean order Cirripedia, 
to which both of these belong. The 
ship barnacle cousistH of a fleshy 
stalk attaching the animal to 
floating wood, and a ser ies of five 
wliite calcar’oous sludls at the end 
of tlu' stalk, crudosing six pairs of 
bmnehed appendages (cirri). By 
means of these cirri tho animal 
filters fr om the wM.ter the minute 
particles on which it feeds. Ex- 
cept for them, it shows In adult 
lif'.i practically no definite oriista- 
ccan character; but the study of 
development shows that It must 
have arisen from a typically 
crustacean stock. 
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Barnacle or Beknicl£ Goosk 
{JBernicla leucopsU), an Arctic bird 
migrating Boutliward during win- 
ter as far as the Mediterranean 
and MiHsissippi, and common on 
the west coast of Britain during 
winter. A baseless tradition once 
connected it witli tbe barnacle. 
Max Muller derivcH the name from 
Jiibtrniculd’, or Irish geese. Like 
its allies, it is gray and black in 
oolour, with white markings and 
black bill and feet, is smaller 
than the common wild goose, and 
weighs about five pounds. 



Barnard, Kady Annk, mV 
hlNDKAV (17o0 IH25), author of 
the ballad Au(d Jiobin (h'ay^ 
coinpoaoil in 1771, but lior autlior- 
ship of it was unknown until 
she confessed it to Scott in 1S23. 
hadv Anne’s revised version of tlie 
ballad, with two ‘ continnations,’ 
was cditeil, with u piefatory 
note, by Sir Wnller Scott for 
the Baniiatvne Club (1S24). in 
lUOl was pid)lislu'il South Afrif'a 
a Cailurp atjo: Lviters v'rilim 
fruin the Cape of (rood Hope, I7U7 - 
WOl, by Lady Anne Barnard. In 
1824 a book was printed, Init m‘ver 
pnblishetl (only time coiiies of 
which are e\t:int), entitled Lays 
of the Lindsays: briny Poems by 
the Ladies of the House of Hal- 
carres. 'fho poems were by Lady 
Anne and her sisters. 

Barnard, Kuedeiiick { lS4b 

English humorous artist in black 
and white, contributed to ranch 
and Fun from ISIJ.S, and illus- 
trated nuui rouH books, of which 
tbe most famous is the ‘House- 
hold Kdition* of the works of 
Charles Dickens. 

Barnard, Henuv (1811 looo), 
American writer on education; 
president of University of Wis- 
consin {18o7-l)); president of 
St. John’s Colleg*, Annapolis 
(1865 0); first U.S. commissioner 
of education (1867-70). In addi- 
tion, he organized the Bureau of 
Eilucition, and founded (1855) 
the tAnerican Journal of Educa- 
tion, Ills numerous papers were 
published in 1886 as American 
Library of Schools md Education, 
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Barnard Castle, mrkt. tn., 
1. bk. of the Tees, co. Durham, 
England, 15 m. w. of Darling- 
ton, John Baliol, the Scottish 
king, was a native of the place. 
Among other builtlings is an ex- 
tensive art museum, the gift of 
Mrs, Bowes (1860-75). The manor 
of llokeby (Scott’s liokeby) is in 
the neigblmurhood. Klux-throad 
making is the chief industry. 
Pop. (1001) 4.421. 

Barnard College, Now York 
City, U.S.A., i.s an institution for 
the higher education of women, 
and for thoir preparation for the 
oxaniinatioiis of Columbia Uni- 
versity. with which it is Hfiiliatod. 
It received its charier in 1880, and 
its students in lOOl 2 numbered 
4.31. Its foundation was birgfdy 
due to the exertions of Frederick 
A. P. Burnaid. 

Barnardo,THoMAH.I()MN( 18 ir)), 
usually called Dn. Baunahik), a 
native of Tndand. founder of the 
Baniurdo Homes in E. London in 
1866, for the waifs and borrudess 
children gatheiv<l from tbe streets 
of all British cities. Of these 
13,500 passed through the homes 
from 1866 to l!)0], uiul in the 
same period r2,7^M> wore huccoss- 
fully placed in Canada and other 
British colonies. At Ilford^ in 
Ef^sex, ho founded in 1873 a Sil- 
lage home’ for training girls, 
'I’lio children of the wed! -to-do 
wtuoenlisteil in tho work through 
the formiiLio.i, in J801, of tho 
Voting Helpors’ League. 

B a r n a t o, F> a un grr 1 a a< 
(1852 07), S. Afrieaii finaneier, 
was the son <»f humble .L-wisli 
luu'caits (Isaacs) of Ahlgate, Lon- 
don, In 187.3 lie wont out to S. 
Africa as a cumjuror and entrr- 
taiinu', assumed tho namo of Bar- 
nato, ami soon became a diamond 
dealer at Kimberley. Tie there 
l)uilt up a great, business which, 
as Baniato lirotluTs itj London 
(1S8U), and the Barnato Diamond 
Mining (’ompanv at KimiMU’ley 
(1881), rivalled in ixnver and en- 
tmprise tin* Do Beers group, (»f 
which Cecil Bhodeswasthe head. 
In 1888 the two grout companies 
amalgamated. Betiirning from 
S. Africa in ill health in 1S!)7, 
he threw himself o\erhoard from 
tho lirnM- Sent. S(*e Memoir hy H. 
llaymoml (18{)7). 

Barnaul, dist. tn. of Siimria, 
gov. 'Fomsk, on the 1. )>k. of the 
Ob, 254 in. s.w. of Tomsk. 3’he 
administra-tioii of the mining dis- 
trict of tlio Altai is eHta))li.shed 
here. 33io silver foundry is now 
closed, as tbe mines are nea.rly 
exhausted. Barnaul has a min- 
eral musetim and soda factories, 
Alt. 47J) ft. Pop. ( 18117) 211,408. 

Bar nave, Antoine J^ikuke 
.Toseph Marie (1761 1)3), French 
revolutionist, repres -nted his na- 
tive city, Grenoble, in the Ah.soiu- 
bly (1789); opposed personal vio- 
lence towards the king and tho 


royal family, and displayed groat 
courtesy to them when acting as 
commisHioner to lead Louis xvi. 
back from Varennes to I’aris. His 
advocacy of moderate rnea.sures 
led him to bo suspected of royal- 
ist sentiments. Denounc(‘d to the 
.VsHcmhly, he was guillotined on 
Nov. 29, 1793. According to Mac- 
aulay, he was ‘ the best dehuter in 
the National Asscmhly.’ See De 
8alvandy's Viede //nr/zoee (1833), 
and Lamartine’s Cirundins{}H^i\h 
Barnay, Lupwu; (1812), Gor- 
mmi actor, horn at Dudapost, 
where ho o))tuined his fir.^t groat 
success ill 1861, Afiorwnrds ho 
played in all the huge ti wiis of 
(iermniiy and Ausiriii, especially 
in Mainz, Weimar, and Frank- 
fort -on-!Maiii. In 1888 he foundod 
in Berlin a ti.catro of his own, 
and eomlucted it iiiilil 1(894, when 
ho reiin^l into ]jriva'o life. His 
prine.ij) il<*ln meters wore 1 Ismlot, 
King Le.ir, Othello, William 'I'eH, 
AVallemdein, and Kean. 

Barnburners, a hranch of 
the Democrats in America. ’Pho 
name, wliich was first u ed shout 
1844, oiigina'.ed in a coni])ari.-(»n 
hcLween their rigorous demamls 
lor roLirm and the ])olii*,y of a 
Dutchman who n't lire to his 
h.irn to drive out the rat.s. Failing 
to make tliom elve-t heard siiHl- 
ciently in 1818 at the J)emocratie 
National Convootioii, they .Mihse- 
• lucntly su]iporled Vfin Buren’.s 
])re.si(leMlial camlidahiio, lait 
without smatesH. A ]).iriial lo- 
coiieiliation be ween the Bani- 
Imrners (ihen called ‘S<4’is')and 
the II linkers too'; place in 1(852. 

Barnby, Srii Joski'm (1838 96), 
English musicia,n a, id composer, 
was a. nativi* of York. Edm-jiteil 
at the Boviil Ae.adcm\ of 5liisic, 
he held t,he following ofiiees: or- 
gaidst of St. Andrew’s, U'ells 
Stre'd, l.mahm (lSt)2); comlnetor 
of Barnliy's elioirdSIll 71); con- 
ductor of the Allieit Hall Boval 
Choial Society from 1871 till his 
d( ath ; preceni(»r and director of 
music at Eton (1.875); and piinci- 
jial of the Guildhall Schmd of 
l\Iusi(; (LS!I2). He Wiis kniulited 
in 18!)2. Uoifi poser of numcrouH 
hymn tunes, pait songs, and the 
oratorif) Pihekah ( bSSI ). 

Burnes, pir., Suiiey, England, 
on L. k, S.AVMi., and on v. I»k. of 
B. 3’hame^, 7 m. s.w. of Imiidon. 
Area, 9u!) ac. of l.nid and 119 of 
wa!er. i*op. (1901)17,(822. 

Buriies, 4 ’iiomas (17.86 1841), 
cducatial at Christ’s Ho'«]Mtal 
(along wi ll L"igh Hunt) and at 
Jk-mbroke College, ( ' mini ’gc. 
Ife, win from 1817 till his death 
lalitor of the wliicli under 

his gniilancc lirst assumed its 
commanding imsition in journal- 
ism. H(‘ was at first violently 
radical, hut moderatial his views 
with advaneing years, although 
he was a vigorous supporter of 
tho Befonn Bill. 
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Barnes, William (1800>86), 
poet and clori^yman, wa» born at 
ItuMhay, near Salisbury. His firat 
volume -Or7'a; a Lapland Tale— 
was published in 1822. Ho be- 
came master of a school at Mere 
in NViltshiro in 1823, returning to 
Dorchester in 1835. Ho was or- 
dained in 1847, and became curato 
at Whitcombe in 1847, and roc- 
tor of VV’’intcrbourne Came, near 
Dorchostor, in 18G2, where lie 
died. Ho bo|:an to write his 
Dorset poems In 18^13, publishing 
Poema of Rural Life in the JJorsrt 
Dialect (1844), Hwomely Rhymes 
(1857), iud athird volume in 1883. 
A combined edition was published 
in 1871), under the first title. He 
was a lyric writer of a high order. 
In his verses, which are homely 
and tender, and full of the joy of 
life, ho never leaves the pleasant 
fiehls of his native Dorsetshire. 
They are entirely free from for- 
eign inrtuonce, save where he tak«‘H 
the Persian and Italian as models 
in iiK'trc and rhyme. Soo his JJfe 
(1887) by his daughter, Mrs. Hax- 
ter (‘Leader 8cott ’). 

Barnet, Hkju Baunkt, or 
Chippino Hahnkt, nirkt. tn., 
Hertfordshire, Lnglaml, 11 ni. N. 
of London, on C.N.R. Here, in 
1471, Edward of York defeated 
the Lancjastrians under Warwick. 
An oliclisk marks the spot where 
Warwick mado his last stand. It, 
has throe siihurlis- -New Harnct, 
Friern Barnet, and East Barnet. 
Pop. (l‘)()l)7,<S7t5. 

Barnett, dofi.v (1S02 fio), Eng- 
lish musical composer and singer, 
horn at Bedford, pupil of Arnold; 
composcil songs, part songs, in- 
strumental music, and operas, 
including The Movniaiii Sylph 
(1831) and Fair Uimamond (hS.37), 
and an oiutorio, The Oninipres' 
enee of the Deity. In 1(S14 he 
publishe<l Srho(d for the Voire. 

Barnett, John Fkan(Ms 
(1837), English music il composer, 
nophewof John Barnott ; studio 1 
at Royal Academy of .Music ami 
Leipzig, and became professor at 
the Royal Col logo of Music and 
tho (.Tiiildhall School of Music. 
He has written an oratorio, I'lie 
Rai.^iiuj of Lazarus (187G), pro- 
duced with great success at llir- 
inir.gham; The Ancient Mariner 
(I8d7), Paradise and the Peri 
(1870), The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel (1873), The Rui/dintj of the 
Ship (PiSO), nod The Wishing 
Rdf (1S!)3), mostly cantatas com- 
posed for the Birmingham, Livor- 
po(d, ami Lee<ls musical festivals. 

Barnett, Samuel Augustus 
(1844), canon of Bristol (181)3), 
founder and first warden of Toyn- 
bee Hall, SVTiitechapel (1884), 
which was organized for the pur- 
po-re of raising the moral and in- 
tellectual level of a poorer part of 
London through tho personal ex- 
ample of university men. Author 
of Practical Socialism (1893). 


Barneveldt, Jan van Olden 
(1547-1019), Dutch statesman, was 
born near Utrecht. After taking 
part in an embassy to England, 
he became a<lvocate-general of ttio 
prov. of Holland (J58;>), and the 
head of the repuWican party in 
the state, in opposition to Maurice 
of Nassau, whose de-signs and war- 
like policy he successfully op- 
posed, concluding (1009) a twelve 
years’ truce with Spain. Haying 
been appointed ‘grand-pension- 
ary,’ ho took the side of the Ar- 
ininians against Maurice’s support 
of the Uomarists, who were fa- 
voured by the army, the clergy, 
and the people of Holland. In 
Kill), after the condemnation of 
the Arininians by the By nod of 
Dort, Barne veldt was convicted 
of treason and fjeheaded. See 
Motley’s Lifeof Jlarnereldt(\H7l). 

Barnfield, HiciiAitD (1574 
1027), English poet, born at Nor- 
bury, Slirop.shire, livetl as a coun- 
try gentleman at Stone, Stallord- 
shire. He wrote sonnets and pas- 
torals in the SpenMi riati manner. 
His best verses, ‘As it fell ui>on 
a <lav,’ wtire printed as Shake- 
speare’s in The Passionate Pdyrim 
(1599). He wrote The Affection- 
ate Shepherd (1591); Cynthia 
(1595); The Fncoinion of Lady 
iWittna^ with Poems in. Dicers 
Ilmnours, etc. (1598). Cotter ted 
iVorlcs^ ed. A. B. Urosart (1870) 
and E. Arher(lS82). 

Barnim, a di-urict in Brundon- 
Imrg, IVuHsin, divided into Upper 
end Lower Barnim, tholattoi con- 
tainiag Berlin. 

Barnsley, par. and munic. l)()r. 
(incorporated in 1809), W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, on R. Dearne, 12 m. N. 
of Shetlield, on L. k Y., ^l.R., 
and M.S, A L. Rys. (’oal is 
aliundant in tlie vicinity, and the 
town has a linen and paper in- 
dustry, and inanufaetures of iron, 
steel and ghis.s, ready madeclotli- 
ing, hoots and shoes, hubbin.s, etc. 
it is connecteil with Leeds and 
Wakefield by the Barn.slcy (’anal, 
and contains a fine public hall and 
paik. Aoreageof par. 2,380. Fop. 
of munic. bor. (1901) 41,98,3. 

Barnstaple, munic. bor. and 
se.ipt. in Devonshire, England, 0 
m. from the month of the river 
'I'aw, and 35 in. N.w. of Exeter, 
on (LW.R. and L.S.W.R. The 
1) ridge (with 10 arches) over the 
river is said to he of the 12th 
ceiitiirv, and the grammar school 
dates from the 14th. The tidal 
liarhour is 13 ft. deep at high 
water. There arc manufactures 
of lace and gloves, and large cabi- 
net works, tanneries, and potteries 
(‘ Harum ware’). In Elizabethan 
days it was a considerable seaport, 
and sent ships to fight the Spanish 
Armada. Its broadcloth manufac- 
ture, once an important industry, 
has now died out. Area of par. 
1,361 ac. Pop. of munic. bor. 
(1901) 13,732. 


Barfium, Phineas Taylor 
(1810-91), American showman, 
who accumulated great wealth 
by louring throughout the world 
with a huge variety entertain- 
moiit, known as ‘Barnum and 
Bailey’s.’ His first success was 
achieved as manager for Jenny 
Lind (1847-50). See his Autobiog* 
raphy(WA and 1888); Humbugs 
of the World (1805); Struggles 
and Triumphs Money-get* 

ting (1883); and Life by Benton 

(K)()2). 

Barocchi. See Vignola. 

Baroche, Pieurr Joles (1802- 
70), a French lawyer and politi- 
cian, who allied himself with tho 
party of Napoleon 111., and was 
Mucccsiively Mini.ster of tho In- 
terior (1850) and of Foreign Alfairs 
(1851). After the coup dyiat of 
1851 ho held office as president of 
tho Council of State. In 1803 ho 
was Minister of Justice ; but after 
Napoleon’s fall, in 1870, bo fled to 
Jersey, where he dijd. 

Baroda. ( i . ) State, situated in 
the ( Jiijarat div. of Bombay, India; 
is one of the throe largo Mahratta 
feudatories of tho British Imiian 
empire, and is ruled by a chief 
callcil the (Jacl'war. The greater 
jiortion of the ilominionis concen- 
tratoil about the centre of ( lu jarat, 
l>nt HtrijiH of Baroda territory arc 
scattered over adjacent British 
districts, and intermingle with the 
larnls of othiu* native chieLs in Ka- 
thiawar. Area, 8,570 so. m. Pop. 
(1991) 1,950,927 (1,007,944 males. 
942,983 females). (2.) Capital of 
the feudatory state of tho same 
name, situated 250 m. liy rail N. 
of Bomliav, in (Ki jarat; Bombay, 
India. J’op. (1901) 103,782. 

Barograph. See Barometer. 

Baronieier (Gr. ‘a measure of 
weiglit’), an instrument for deter- 
mining the pressure of the at- 
mosphere. An observation by 
Galileo, who remarked that water 
would not rise in a pump more 
than ‘eighteen cubits,’ led to the 
discovery, in 1043, of air-pressure 
))>' his pupil Torricelli. His classi- 
cal experiment consisted in filling 
a tube about three feet long, and 
closed at one end, with mercury. 
This he inverted, immersing its 
lower end into a basin filled half 
with mercury and half with water. 
Tho mercury descended in the 
tube, remaining stationary at a 
height of thirty inches, a vacant 
space of about six inches being 
thus left at the top of the tube, 
which is still known as tho ‘Tor- 
ricellian vacuum.’ On raising the 
open end of the tube above tho 
level of the mercury, but still 
under the surface of tho water, 
all the mercury in the tube rushed 
rapidly out, its place being taken 
by the water, which completely 
filled the tube. He thusconcluded 
that the elevation of tho column 
of liquid which will stand in any 
tube is determined by the speoifio 
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gravity of the liquid compoBing 
the ooluran and by the atmos- 
pheric pressure. In 1648 Pascal 
of Clermont proved the accuracy 
of Torricelli’s surmises by carry- 
ing a barometer from Clermont to 
the summit of the Puy dc Dome, 
the mercury falling in., in- 
dicating a heigh ti)f 3,458 ft. (A 
historical account of tho barom- 
eter will be found in an address 
by Ellis, Quiir, Jour. Roy. Mti. 
Soc., vol. xii. I). 131.) As air is 
about 10,000 times lighter than 
mercury, tho height of the atmos- 
phere should be 10,000 times 30 
m., or about 47 m. As, however, 
its density diminishes according 
to its height, tho actual elevation 
of the gaseous envelope surround- 
ing the globe is much greater than 
47 m. 

In the construction of a barom- 
eter much care has to bo taken 
that pure mercury, of sp. gr. 
13*594, is employed. This is in- 
troduced into a glass tube about 
34 in. long, and tho mercury is 
boiled in the tube, so that any air 
and moisture may be got rid of. 
Tho tulK\ whic!i in first-class in- 
struments is of largo bore, stands 
vertically in a cistern of mercury. 
The height of tho mercurial col- 
umn in the tube above the level 
of tho cistern is ineasurtMl by 
means of a graduated scale ; but 
if great accuracy is required, a 
cathetometer is employed. The 
glass tube is fixed in a frame to 
protect it from damage, and tho 
divisions of the scale, unless tho 
instrument is intended for use on 
a mountain, vary from 26 to 32 
in. In barometers for scientific 
purposes tlie scale and the frame 
are both ma«le of brass, of which 
metal tho expansive coefficient is 
well known. It is thus possible 
to make allowances for tlic altera- 
tion by heat in tho length of the 
scale, which has to bo taken into 
account in tho reduction of haro- 
metrio observations to a fixed tem- 
perature. Tho scales of wooden 
barometers are liable to serious 
alteration in length and shape, 
owing to changes in the humidity 
of tho air. ^ 

In tho construction of the barom- 
eter several difficulties have to be 
overcome. It will, for example, 
be readily understood that ihe 
^ level of the mercury in tho cistern 
* varies with every movement of 
; the mercury. If it rise^, mercury is 
transferred from the cistern to the 
tube, and the level of the cistern 
' falls. On tho other hand, should 
; the reverse process take place, and 
mercury flow from the tube to tho 
cittern, the level of tho mercury 
rises. As tho height of the barorn- 
et^ is calculated from the level 
of the mercury in the cistern, a 
correction, known as the * error 
of capacity,’ is introduced. An- 
other source of difficulty is how 
to cover the cistern so as to keep 


the mercury from escaping, and 
at the same time render the in- 
Hirunieiit portable without affect- 
ing tho pressure of tho atmosphere 
on the mercurial surface coiitaiiiod 
in tho cistern. In the Fortin barom- 
eter this difficulty is eliminated 
by making tho bottom of the cis- 
tern of leather, while in the Kew 
barometer a small cavity in the 
roof of tho cistern is covered with 
the same material. The two ba- 
rometers specified aro those em- 
ployed for scientific observation, 
and in thorn tho ‘capacity correc- 
tion’ ref('rr(‘d to is done awav 


with. In tho Fortin barometer 
(Fig. 1) tho starting-point of the 
scale is formed by an ivory lun. 
which is placed in the cistern of 
mercury. When a reading is to 
he made, the mercury is raised or 
lowered by means of a screw until 
its surface just touches tho pin. 
tho lower end of which corre- 
sponds with the zero of the scale. 
In Fig. 2 an ingenious device is 
shown which facilitates the ad- 
justment of the ivory point and 
its image as reflected on the bright 
surface of the mercury below. The 
Kew barometer (Fig. 3). is admir- 
ably suited for observations on 


shipboard, or in situations where 
there is much oscillation. In 
ordtsr to cheek tlio irregular oscil- 
lation of the mercury duo to tho 
motion of the ship, a tube of small 
calibre throughout the greater 
part of its length is employed. 
A closed cistern is used, and a 
scale of contriictod inches, which 
aro shortened from the upper part 
of the tube downwards in. propor- 
tion to tlie relation existing be- 
tween the diameter of the tube 
and cistern. In this way tho 
error of capacity is allowed for. 
In th»^ siphon h**vf,»>wqf*v 


tliO capacity error is got over by 
dispensing with tin? cistern and 
using a b-Hhape<l tnl)e, in which 
the long leg is closed and the 
short leg open. 'Pho ordinary 
wheel barometer, or ‘weather- 
glass,’ is of this <leHcription, ami 
was invented in 1665 bv Hobert 
Hooke, secretarv to tho Uoyal 
Society. In this instnunent a 
float attached to a silk cord rests 
on the mercurv in the open log of 
the siphon, the cord being coiled 
two or three times round a fixed 
pulley. A light counterpoise at 
the other end keeps the cord 
tight. The float risiog or fallings 
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1. Fortin IJ«roim*ter. 2. Lnwvr part tmhtrgott • a, Jvnry pin adjm 
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acc<>i'(Un}{ to tho motion of the 
jnerciiry in th(? nhiit of the 
tube, causes a ncccllo indicator to 
move round a ^^’H-duated dial on 
which the height of the mercurial 
column in engraved. Ah inercury 
expandn one l),()hOth of its bulk 
for every do«ree of Fahrenheit'H 
thermometer, it is necesMary, in 
takiiiK ohservations of scientifie 
accuracy, to ai»ply a correction for 
tomporatiire. A thermometer is 
thus usually attached to the ba- 
rometer in aueli ii way as to give 
the temperature of the barometer 
tube itself. I'ables have been pre- 
pared showing at a glance the 
corrections to he applied for the 
varying temperature of the mer- 
curial column, the readings l»eing 
reduced to S'J'‘ i'. AVc iuivo seen 
that the barometer reads lower 
on the top of a hill than at its 
base, so that e\ery barometrical 
ob.servation has to he reduced to 
mean soa-lcvel. Kor ( Jreat Jb itain 
the mean half-tide level at hiver 
pool is always taken as tlie stand- 
ard. In reducing to sea-level, tlie 
temperature of tlu! air and the ac- 
tual atmosplieric inessure at sea- 
level have to be allowed for. In 
pursuance of the recomini'ndiition 
of the Meteorological (/onfenmee 
(Munich, Aug. ISDl), a further 
correction, known as the ‘gravity 
correction,’ is given efleot to, in 
order to allow for the ditt'eronee 
of gravity at any given station 
from that at lat. -15 . 

Ilaroinetrical lliict nations ave 
of two kinds- regular or ]uTio<lic, 
and irregular or non-periodic. Of 
the regular oscillations tli(3 most 
marked is the diurnal one, whieh 
varies from a ma\iimiin of (rloii 
in, in the tropics to barely 
of an inch in polar regions. Tlie 
seasonal swing in pressure is also 
well marked in most regions of 
the globe. The non-perifalic or 
irregular vaiiations hitherto oh- 
served amount to ahont 41 in., 
the highest pressure ohserved (re- 
<lucod to J12' and sea-level) being 
a roiuiing of 31717 in. at Irkutsk 
(r)ec. l.SOlJ), andi the lowest 
27'13o in., at False Point, on the 
coast of Orissa, India (8ept. 22. 
1,885). In the Pritish Ishind.s the 
highest pressure rccoriled was on 
the morning of Jan. !), 1S{M», when 
at Ochtertvre, Perthshire, a read- 
ing of 3i‘i08 in. was observed; 
the absolute lowest, 27 '333 in., 
being also recorded at this station 
on Jan. 2d, 1884. In Kdinburgh, 
where a register of the barometer 
has been kept since 17<i9, sca-Iovel 
pressures cxceeiling 31 in, were 
recorded on Feb. 25, 1808, Jan. !♦, 
1825, and Jan. 9, 18(MJ, the high- 
est being 3r07l in., on the latter 
date; the lowest readings, on the 
other hand, were 27*451 on Jan. 20, 
1884, and 27*051 on Dec. 8, 1880, 
tho.HG being the only readings 
under 28 in. since 1709. 
J5aroqhai*H8, orself-regiatering 


barometerfl, are employed to give 
a oontinuoua automatic record of 
pressure fluctuations on a revolv- 
ing drum driven by clockwork. 
In this class of instrument the 
record may be cither mechanical 
or photographic, the latter rncthod 
being the more rcliuhle owing to 
the elimination of friction. The 
best-known form of this instru- 
ment is the Richard barograph, 
or recording aneroid. See Ank- 
IIOTI) ; (ilso works on riicteorologv, 
such as the treatises by K. 11. 
Scott (1883), H. i\ Russell (1871). 
F. Waldo (1893). A. Buchan (1898 1, 
N\*. M. Davis (1894), and J. Vi. 
Moore (1894). 



Baron (A.S. *a man’), a word 
wliicli has come to mean first a 
‘king’s man’ and afterwanl.s a 
‘noble.’ The title was unknown 
in Britain prior to the Norman 
comiucst, and its earliest usage 
shows that it was .applicil to all 
the feudatories of princes, irre- 
spective of other titles they held, 
and thercf(»rc it included all the 
noliilitv. Feudatories were, in 
early times, of two clasHcs- (1) 
barons in capiU^ holding their 
lands from the king, iliesc being 
(be greater Ijarons; ami (2) the 
hisserliaroiiH, wlio held tlieir lands 
from the great vas.sals of the 
king by military tenure in cajalc. 
In Magna Oharta this distinc- 
tion is ol)scrv(‘d. By the time of 
F<lward i. only the greater l)aroiis 
could claim to lie .summoned to 
the IItni.se of Lords; the sum- 
moning of the Ics.scr barons fell 
into tlesuciinle, Tlie creation of 
barons by patent dates from the 
time of Richard ll.- i.e. the year 
1387. At the present time barons 
arc of three classes, being the 
lowest rank of the nobility to have 
a seat in the House of Lordu- - 
(1) haronst bv fnrscription^ their 
ancestors having sat sincG an tin- 
kmiwti and indefinite date in the 
House of Lords; (2) barons bp 
patent^ the dignity being gruntod 
to them and their heirs umler the 
conditions of the patent; and (3) 
barons bp tvnnre^ who hold the 
title as annexed to land. In Scot- 
land and Ireland, barons have 
seats in the House of Lords only 
when elected as representative 
peers by their order. A baron’s 
coronet consists of a gold circlet 
with six pearls set on it, sur- 


BarML7 

rounding a cap of orimaon velvet 
and ormine. Certain judges of 
the English and Irish Courts of 
Exchequer were formerly called 
barons; hut in England the lust 
holder of the tide died in 1897, 
and the last holder of the title 
in Ireland is now (1904) sitting 
in the Court of King’s Bench. 

Baron and Femme, or Feme, 
in heraldry terms oquivaloiit to 
husband and wife ; applied where 
the coats of arms of a man and his 
wife are borne per pale in the same 
escutcheon the husband's coat 
being placed on the dexter side 
and the wife’s on the sinister. The 
term is also used in law. 

Baronet, originally a title given 
to the lessor barons, a meaning 
now obsolete, is a title of heredi- 
tary rank, in degree next to that 
of baron, inHtituted by James I. in 
Kill, professedly to support the 
Kngli.sh and Scottish colonization 
»)f Ulster. Each baronet hail to 
pay the king £1.080. The number 
was limited to 200, but this limit 
was soon departed fiom, and the 
payTnentB.nnnllcd. A similarlrish 
order was instituted by James in 
1019, and a Scottish (the Ho-callecl 
baronets of Nova Scotia) by 
Charles i. in 1025; but of the 
latter none have been created 
since the Union (1707); of the 
former, none sinci' 1801, In their 
stead there has ))een instituted 
the baronetcy of the I’nited King- 
dom or of Creat Jbitain. The 
badge of the order is the ‘bloody 
hand of Ulster.’ A baronet has 
precedence of all knights exci?pt 
bannerotH, knights of the Carter, 
and Brivy (Council lorn. 

Baronius, C^ohah (1538-l(i07), 
controversial historian of the Ro- 
man Cutholic Church; born in S. 
Italy; sttnlied under St. Philip 
Neri, of whose congregation of 
the Oratory he was chosen su- 
perior (1593); appointed cardinal 
(1590), and librarian of the Vati- 
can (1507). He failed to attain 
the papal chair in 1005 because 
of Hpanish political opposition. 
His demonstration of ^lie histori- 
cal identity of the AV’ostorn with 
the primitive Church is elaborated 
in ilia famous >lnwrt/c« Ecelesim- 
tiei a Christo Unto ml Annum 
1198 (12 VO Is. 1588-1 007), written 
in |eply to the Protestant Mapiit- 
bury Centuries, Though uncriti- 
cal, this chronicle is still of value 
to ecclesiastical historians; con-» 
tinned by Kaynaldus and -others 
to 1585, the Annah now extend 
to nearly 40 vols. (last ed» 1804- 
83)» l\\nMariyrolf)giu.mR()manum 
(1580) is a great store of tradition, 
Hee Life (Ital.) by Sarra (1802). 

Barons’ WarTHE, (1203-7). See 
KnolaXI) -/ftsforv (Henry IK,), 

Barony, strictly th^ dom in of 
a b'romnut rlso npplied to the 
tenure by which a b.ron hel l of 
his superior; also military or 
other ‘ honourable ’ tenure. Orig- 
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inally every peer of Buperior rank 
had alBo nharuiiy annexed to hiH 
other titloH, but the rule in not 
now univer»al. B^ironicH apper- 
tain also to bishops, as they for- 
merly did to abbots, William the 
Conqueror having converted the 
Hpiritud tenure by \^lllch they 
hold their lands undor the Saxon 
rule into the Norman or feudal 
tenure by baroay. In Scotl iud 
barony is applied to a 1 ugo free- 
hold estate ormanor, evtM though 
the proprietor is a snni)le com- 
moner. A bnrgh of ho ran y is a 
coiTJoration co.iSi. ting of the in- 
luibitants of a dcteiminate tract 
of territory within the h.iuny 
erected by the king, aiul suliject 
to tlio government of m ;gistr .tes. 
Whatever jurisdiction belongs to 
tlie magistrates of the Imigh, tlie 
siiperior’s jurisdiction is cumul i- 
tive with it. A vonrt ho run is the 
necessary court of a manor. It 
was ptrtly /judicial and partly 
administrative. Other minori.il 
courts were the custoinarv court 
and court-lect. Tlu‘ word b irony 
is used in Irelml for a subilivi- 
sion of a county. 

Barony. fSee (.Ilasgow, 

Baroque, a term at lirsl applied 
to ill-shaped pearls, now denotes 
fantastic, Inzarre, and (leeadont 
forms ill art, and even in nature. 
It is specially used in cotmcction 
with an architectnral stylo, a de- 
genoratioii of the Ronaissauce. 

Barosma, a genus of smaU 
evergreen S. African shrubs hav- 
ing a strong odour; the leaves are 
u.sed in medicino as a diuretic, 
under the native name lio^hu. 

Barotsc Land, or Nimmu-west- 
Kux Rhodesia, a region in the 
Cjipcr Zambezi, Rriti h C, Africa. 
It extends fiom 2d'' to 27" E., and 
from s. to its s. lioundary, the 
Zambezi. It is well watered ami 
populous. The administrator of 
N.W. Rhodesia has his ollieial re- 
sidence at Lialui, near the Zam- 
bezi, from which a monthly postal 
seryice to Buluwayo ha.s hemi es- 
talilished. Tho inhabitants are 
Bantus. 

Barpeta, tn., Kamrup dist., As- 
sam. In/lia, 48 in. N. w. of Gauhati. 
Pop. (1901) about 10,000. 

Barque* a three-m .sted sliip, 
squ.ire- rigged ou the fore ami 
main masts, and fore-ind-aft on 
the mizzen. A Bauquentine dif--* 
fen from a barque iu being oidy 
square-rigged on tho fore mast. 

Barquisimeto, tn. and episc. 
866, cap. of the state of Lara, 
Venezuela, 170 m. vv. of Caracas. 
It stands above the valley of tho 
Hio Barquisimeto. and is con- 
nected by rail with its port, 
Tucacas, 100 m. to the n.e. Alt. 
1.840 ft. Pop. (1900) about 82.000. 
.Barr, Archihald (ISon), Scot- 
tish in ventor, born at Paisley, and 
educated at Glasgow University, 
where he has been professor of 
civil engineering and mechanics 


sinco 188!). He has invented range- 
liriders for fortii;ss .and field serv- 
ice, ami, with iTofy. sor f^tioml, 
a naval range-tinder, electrical 
transmitting and receiving insti u- 
ments for u.sc between the cim- 
ning tower and gun stations t)f war 
vessels, and several other seiiui- 
iilic instruments and machines. 

Barr, Roiieht (IS'X)), British 
novelist, born at Glasgow; edu- 
cated in Toronto, but returned to 
Britain in 18’'1. Ills chief works 
are : Jn the Midst of A/u /•//i.s(l894 ; 
now e«l. 190H): J \Vtnnni Inter' 
ernes (1890): Thr MnUdAe Many 
(1807); The (!oa nttss TeLla (1S!)0); 
The Sfrontf Ann, and The Vn- 
ehnngintj Kast, a liook of travels 
(lOOO). One of the founders of 
the hlf( r maga/iiie (18!)2). 

^ Barra, (i.) Small tn. 4 m. e. of 
Naples, and midway ludweeii tli.'it 
cit^'amlMt. V’^esmius, Italv; asub' 
urban reshlence of NeaiMditaris. 
Pop. (1001)11,078. (2.)lsl.mlaml 
par., Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
near s, extremirv of tho Outer 
Hebrides, 5 m. s.w. of S. liist, 
ami l08 m. bv sea from Oban, 
'riie parish includes se\ era! other 
islamls. Area of par. 22,212 ac. 
Pop. { 1 001 ) ; isl. 2,3(»2 ; par. 2,7)45. 
(d.) State. iV. side and nearim)Utli 
of R. (Jambia, \V. Africa, N, of 
Rrilish Gambia. It is fertile but 
marshy. O'lie chief portis Al))reda. 
Pop. aljout 200,000. 

Barrackpur, munic. tn., dist. 
of tlie'l’wentvfourParganas, Ihm- 
gal, India, 1.5 m. N. of Calcutta. 
The natives call it ‘( 'harnak,’ after 
Jol» Charnock, tlie founder of (/al- 
cutta. Here is the country resi- 
dence of the viceroy of iu lia. It 
was the scene of sepoy mutinies 
in 1824 and 1857. Pop. (1001): 
N. Birraciqmr, 12,OoO; S. liar- 
rackpur, P.),8o7. 

Barracks, liarracks wore un- 
til recontly designed, constnictrd, 
and repaired hy tlio Hoyal Kngi- 
neers, hut their design and con 
st ruction have now been entrust e< I 
to a new Barrack Dt.’pariment of 
tlie WarOthco under an jnchitect 
witli a civil .stiitf. The following 
are the c^’ef parts of a barrack : 
(1.) Otlicens’ mess and (luarters. 
The commanding otlicer is allowed 
a suite of rooms, usually a house; 
a tield ollicer, two rooms; and 
other otiicers, one each. As units 
lire constantly changing station, 
the rooms are not furnished 
luxuriously, and officers ])rac- 
tically live in the mess. Tlio 
latter generally consists of a 
me.ss-rooni, anterooms, billiard 
and card rooni.s, lavatory, etc. 
As a rule it is handsomely fur- 
nished, ami is chiefly maintained 
hy monthly subscriptions (usually 
a day’s pay from each officer) and 
entrance subscriptions of thirty 
days’ pay. (2.) Sergeants’ rncss, 
consisting of a dining and reading 
room and a kitchen. It is main- 
tained by small monthly subacrip- 


tions. The sergeants, as a rule, 
are provided with separate sleep- 
ing accommodation. . (8.) Men’s 
(inarters. The men live from ten 
to twenty in a room. The beds 
are placed with their head against 
the wall, and fold liaek in the day- 
time. On a shelf above his bed the 
man keejis his kit, neatlv foldeil; 
and below are hung his ueeinitrc- 
ment^ rille, ete. Tables and forms 
are placed in the centre of tho 
room for meals. (I.) Orderly 
room, where tho conimanduig offi- 
eer «leals with defaulters, and, 
with liisstatV, trjMisaets irgiinental 
olUet‘ w «»rk ; eompanx tiHires, from 
whieli the ciiptains and tlieir sul)- 
alterns mlministei' ibi'. companies, 
and wlien; the men ar»! paid ; guard- 
rooin.s, et'lls, (.‘te. (5. ) ( ’ook-houses 
and kitchens. (11.) T.avaturies, 
where all washing is done, and 
where a hath is m)w provided, Tn 
many liarraeks nowadays men can 
obtain a hot bath fm* a payment of 
one or two pence. (7.) Regimental 
institute, iiielmling tlie eanti’cn 
{(.e. groi’cry sliop, coHee rouin, and 
lieer ba,r), the reading, writing, 
l)lav, and billiard rooms, librurv, 
skittle ground, and ueeasionally a 
theatre. Rvery elfort i.s made to 
render life w ithiii hajiacks attrac- 
tive to the mm. (8.) Mai i ii'd (|uar- 
ti'is for tliose nil'll mariied on the 
strength. These aie usually se- 
cluded from the men’s quarters. 
A man with twochildien or undor 
is entitled to two rooms. (0.) Wash- 
houses for ilie eoiivenit'iiee of the 
wives, who often do tlie washing 
of the w'hoh^ regiment. (Id.) Grill 
sheds, Morris tiihe range, ote. See 
Anny Hoolc f(tr Jtntish I'imjarr 
(180.8), and Richter’s ^ (it hit.inh fur 
Mi/ifdr. Zn'teke,' in Ifamlhavk 
dir Art'll il( fit II r ( ISS7) 
Barraconda. See Gammia. 

Barrncoulu, a Biitish third- 

eluss cruiser ( tons) launehefl 
in J8S!>. 'J’he ship-name, dating 
from 1782, i.s associated w iih the 
eaptuio of dava (1811), ('liinese 
\var(18.5d), Ashanti war (1878). 

Barracuda, oi- BAUHAt ni TA. a 
name ai/jilied to tropical and suh- 
Tropical tislies of the genu-; Sfihy- 
laiia, belonging to a family re- 
lated to tlie mullets. They are 
large, voracious ti.shoM, d tended by 
biitliers, and thougli e«lible, liavc 
at times poi.sonous ptopi-tties. 
The name is sometimes aj/plied 
to Thrusilrs atnn, a wldcli 
forms an inqiortant article of ex- 
port from New Zealand. 

Barrafrancn, tn., pruv. Cal- 
tanissi'tta, Siejlv. 11 m. s.e. of 
Galtanis.sctta, 1, 170 ft. above sea- 
levcl. I5)p. (1001 ) I l,0(iS, 

Barra Manza, tji.. on r. bk. of 
tho Barahiha, do Sul, Biazil, 70 
m. N.W. of Rio de .laneiro. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Barramnnda, a name applied 
to the fish C'oratodus, hut used 
in Australia in a loose Bcnse for 
more than ono large fish. 
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Barranqullla, or Bakanquilla, 
til., Colombia, Bolivar dep.; Htandu 
at tho hold of navitratiou on the 
rivor Ma^^lalena, which is not 
naviiNTahle at its iriouhh. It is in 
commuiiicition by rail with the 
seaport Habanilla, 8 m. to tho W. 
Bop. 40,000. 

UarranteSt Vicente (1820-98), 
Spanish poet and publicist; mem- 
ber of the Spanish Academy (1872) ; 
author of satiric articles which 
brought a heavy fine on him for 
their audacity, philosophic and 
political yorwsA—Narrarioiicn A\r- 
tr imendH (1872 3), ihietUfts y Lcy- 
ftidtu (1875) ; and novel s Sii'inpre 
T.inle (1851), Jmn de Pmiilla 
(1855-(>), La Vlada de PadiUn 
(1817). Ho was also a IcarncMl 
bibliophilist on subjects con- 
nectcu with Estremadiira (1875 
9), and wrote a history of the 
Philippine Isles, Guerras Pirnti- 
ras de Pilipinas (1878). 

Barraquete, Alonzo (d. 1501), 
Suanish seiilptor, who studied in 
Florence un<lor Miclnel Angelo. 
On his return to Spain he exe- 
cuted cojumissions for (diaries v. 
at 'Uoledo, (4ranada, and Valla- 
didid. His bas-reliefs in the Al- 
hambra, The Triampfis of dharhs 
r., representing; the emperor as 
Hercules, are held in esteem. 
At 80 he executed ihe. tomb of 
(^anlinal I’avera in the Hospital of 
St. John the Baptist at dhiledo. 
See Leader Scott’s Seidfttnre: 
Renaissance and ^foderu (1881}). 

Barras, P.\iil Fr.vnvois .Iran 
N UR) LAM. VlCOMTR I)K (1755-1829), 
who plav(‘d a conspicuous part in 
the French revolution, was horn 
at Fos-Kfiiphonx, V^ir. Officer in 
the Pomlicherv resiinent. In; took 
part (177b 80) in the campaign in 
India. UeturiiLMl by Var to tho 
Statcs-KCTieial, he voted for tho 
kind's immediate execution. As 
commander of the army besioKinu 
Toulon, ho share.s the responsi- 
hilitv for the cruel measures at- 
temlini; tho reduction of that city 
to the repuhlic. A^ain in Pari.s, he 
arrested llobespierrc at the Hdkd 
de Ville. Nominated general-in- 
chief, ho, or rather Bonaparte, 
whom he had scloctcvl as Koneral 
of artillery, crushed the inaur- 
j?ents (Oct. .5, 1705). 'Phereupon 
appointed one of the five members 
of tho Directory, and next (1797) 
practically dictator, be set up 
quite a royal establishment at 
the Luxernbour};, which led to his 
overthrow (Nov. 9, 1799). Oarlylc 
{French Rerolutiaa, bk. i. ch. 7) 
describes him well as ‘a man of 
heat and haste; defective in ut- 
terance ; defective indeed in any- 
thing to utter; yet not without 
a certain rapidity of glance, a 
certain swift transient courage.’ 
Ho ultimately settled near Mar- 
seilles, and under the Bourbons 
lived tho rest of his life in Paris. 
His Mhnoires (4 vols.) wore pub- 
lished by H. Duruy in 1895-6. 


Barratry is the fraudulent act 
of the captain or crew of a vessel 
through which the owners or the 
freighters snfier injury, and is a 
risk often taken in policies of 
marine insurance. It is puiiish- 
ahlo, according to circumstances,, 
with various terms of imprison- 
ment nu to penal servitude for 
life (Malicious Damage Act, 1861 ; 
Piracy Act, 1837). Common Bau- 
KATRV consists in frequently or 
habitually stirring up suits and 
(luarrels at law or otherwise. It 
is a misdemeanour punishable by 
fine and impriHonmeiit. In old 
Scots law, barratry was a form of 
simony, consisting of tho imrchase 
of ecclesiastical benolices from 
Koine. It is also used to mean 
judicial cornintion. 

Barre (t.c. ^comrades’), collect- 
ive name of numerous S. American 
aborigines who constitute a .somi- 
indepcndont confederacy about 
tho head-waters of the Rio Negro, 
an allluent of the Amazon.s, ami 
range thence across the (Ja.ssi- 
quiari into tho Upper Orinoco 
basin. 'I'hcy comprise eight main 
groups -Banc proper, Manda- 
iiuca, Ouariguoua, (’unijiu.Hana, 
i’aeimouari, Yahahana, Masaca, 
and 'I’arijina. They are one of 
tho fmv progressixe nations of S. 
America, and since about ISIM.) 
their spctJch (a stock language 
radically distinct from all others) 
has la*coiru; a sort of lintfua franca 
throughout an extensixe region 
above the Orinoco cataracts and 
in the Bnizilian i>roviiice of Ama- 
zonas. Tho Barre retain the 
old tribal organization, reject tho 
lireachiug of the missionaries, and 
carry on indepetuhmt commercial 
relations with settled ami more 
civilized noighbonrs from San 
Carlos del Rio Negro. 

Barre, Isaac (1726-1802), the 
son of a Flench refugee in l)uh- 
lin, was with Wolfe at Quebec,, 
xvhero he was wounded (1/59), in 
consequence of which be ulti- 
mately (1790) became blind. (He 
is repro.seiitod in AVi'st’s picture 
of tho death of Wolfe. 8ee 
reproduction on i>. 2.5.) He held 
oflico under Bute, Pitt, and Shel- 
burne, and gained the favour 
of tlm Americans by a spirited 
speech against the Stamp Act in 
1765, and b.v his subsetpient ac- 
tions. Barr(* is one of those to 
xvhom the Indters of Junius have 
been ascribed. 

Barrel. A barrel of wine con- 
tains 31 h gallons ; a barrel of ale, 
36 gallons; a barrel of flour, 196 
lbs. ; a barrel of butter, 224 lbs. ; 
and a barrel of pork or beef, 200 
Ibfl. But tho dry barrel is not a 
legalized measxire, and quantities 
should be specified in pounds or 
bushels. The Italian 6an7c varied 
from 7 to 31 gallons ; the French 
harriaue of Bordeaux contained 
50 gallons. For manufacture of 
barrels, see Coopering. 


Barrel Orgaiiy aeportablo 
mechanical organ played by a 
rotary handlet ; Tha handle turns 
a wooden cylinder sot with brass 
pins, which raise certain trigger- 
shaped keys, and so open the 
valves to the pipes of the instru- 
ment. The date of the manufac- 
ture of the fi rst barrel organs is un- 
certain, but at one time they wore 
frequently used in rural churches 
and chapels; Tho ordinary barrel 
organ is made chiefly in the Black 
Forest, and is uhcmI principally by 
itinerant beggars ; the cylinder is 
set with nine or ten tunes. 

Barrenwort ( Kpimedium al- 
pinum\ a naturalized herliaceous 
plant of the barberry order, found 
rarely in hilly districts in the N. 
of England. 

Barrett, Elizabeth. See 
Browning. 

Barrett, Lawrence (1831-91), 
American actor of very varieil 
powers, was trained to the stage 
from boyhood. Ho was for many 
years (from 1857, and again from 
1 887 )as8ociated w ith Edwin Booth , 
of whom he wrote a Life (1881), 
and a critical study, Edwin Booth 
and his Contnn,ttor((rics{l^i^)). He 
played many of tho leading Shake- 
Hpeaivan parts, as well as Riche- 
lieu, Uarrick, etc. 

Barrett, M^ilmon (1846-1004). 
actor, novelist, dramatist, ami 
p()(‘t, xvas born in Essex. Ho made 
las debut at Halifax in 1863, and in 
1874 became manager of the Am- 
pliitlieatre, Leeds. In 1879 he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hare in tlie manage- 
ment of the Court Theatre, Lon- 
don. Hero he jirodueod Heartsease 
(an ailaptation of La Ihme. aux 
Cam/lias, in wliicli ho introduced 
IMadame Modjeska to the English 
stage), Rom, CO and Juliet (him- 
sedf appearing as Mereutio, a 
part well suited to liis romantic 
style), and Juana, Barrett be- 
came lessee and manager of the 
J’rince.ss’s 'Fheatro in 1881, and 
Tiroduced The Lights of London, 
Romany Rye, 2'he tSifner Kiny, 
i'laiidia.n, and Junius, or the 
Household Gods, In 18^ he pro- 
duced Hamlet, which ran for 118 
nights. Then followed Hood man 
Blind and The Lord^ Harry, 
After a successful American tour 
(1886-7) he became manager of the 
(1 lobe Theatre, and produced his 
own and G. R. Sims’s Th^ Golden 
Ladder and The Lmly of Lyons. 
In 1888 ho returned to the Prin- 
cess’s, and there played in Ben- 
my-Chree and Good Old Times, 
followed by his owm play of Now- 
adays. After a third visit to 
America, he produced The ManX' 
man (1894). Early in 1895 his 
great spectacular religions drama. 
The Siffn of the Cross^ appeared 
with great success at 8t. Louis. 
U.S. A., then at tho Lyric Theatre. 
London, for over five hundred 
nights. In 1898 ho paid a very 
successful visit to Australia, and 
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on 1* return appeared again at 
the Lyceum, reviving old plays, 
and producing his Man and kin 
Written in collaboration 
with Louis N. Parkor. Ho dra- 
matized Sienkiewicz’s Qno Vadis / 
(1900; new ed. 1902), and also 
wrote several novels. 

Itorrhead, par. and tn. on R. 

• Leven, Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
on O.R., 9 m. 8,w. of Glasgow, 
and 31 m. 8.E. of Taisley. The 
.'^hief industries are calico print- 
ing, shawl-weaving, cotton spin- 
ning and bleaching, and engineer- 
ing. Pop. (liH)l) 9,855. 

Rarriaa, Louis Ernest (1841), 
French sculptor, born in Paris; 
gained the ‘ prize of Romo ’ (1805), 
and has exhibited in tho 8alon the 
Spinning Oirl of Megara (187oj, 
now in the Luxembourg Museum ; 
The Oath of Spartacue (1871) ; 
Fortuna and Aimr (1872) ; The 
First Funeral-^ Adam and Eve 
with Abel’s corpse (1878), a baa- 
rolief of great artistic value; 
Nature Unveiling (1899) ; and 
monuments to Palis.iy (1881), 
Augier (18%), Carnot (ISOG), the 
Madagascar Expedition (1897), 
Victor Hugo (1898), and Lavoisier 
(1900). 

Barricades, obstructive works 
thrown up in haste to arrest an 
enemy’s progress through a street 
or give cover to tho besieged, were 
used by tho city of Saguntum 
against Hannibal. At tho siogo of 
Carthage tho Romans took some 
sixday s to surmount the barricades 
opposed to them. In tho wars of 
the League, the barricades raised 
by tho Parisians compelled tho 
retirement of Henry iii.’s troops 
(May 12, 1588)— ‘ journ(;o des barri- 
cades,’ Another ’ journ^o dcs bar- 
ricades’ is Aug. 2t», 104S, when, in 
tho war of tho Fronde, barricades 
were erected in Paris from Not re 
Dame' to within a pistol-shoi of 
tho Palais Royal. Other historic 
barricades of Paris are those t: 
July 1830, when Charles x. 
was dethroned, and of June 23 -26, 
1848. Although Napoleon iii. 
widened and macadamized the 
streets of Paris, barricades wore 
again raised in tho insurrection 
of 1871. 

Barrie, James MATTHEw(18i)0), 
Scottish novelist and dramatist, 
wae born at Kirriemuir, Forfar- 
shiro; went to Nottingham in 
as leader-writer on tho staff 
oimo Nottingham Journal ; then 
t#Xondon, where ho wrote ar- 
ticles for the St. Jameses Gazette^ 
Speaker, National Observer, Brit- 
ish Weekly (as ‘Gavin Ogiivy’), 
etc. His first notable book was 
A%U Licht Idylls (1888), This 
wae' followed by A Window in 
Thiime (1889) and M: Lady 

^ Nicotine (1890), The Little Min- 
ister 11891) was his first serious 
attempt at a long novel. Mar- 
garet Ogiivy (a biography of his 
mother) and Sentimental Tommy 


appeared ih 1896, tho latter being 
followed by a sequel. Tommy and 
Grizel, in 1900. His first play. 
Walker, London (1892), was pro- 
duced i)y Mr. J. L. Toole. It was 
followed by Jane Annie (1893), 
written in collaboration with Co- 
nan Doyle. 'The Professors Love 
Story was produced at tho Garrick 
Theatre in 1894, followed at the 
Hay market in 1897 iiy 'The Little 
Minister, a successful burlesque 
of his own novel. 'The. Weddintt 
Guest, an attempt at a modern 
problem play, was prodnceil at 
tlie Garrick in PK)0. Other dra- 
matic successes have been The 
Admirable Crichton and Little 
Mary. For Christmas 1904 he 
produced acliildri'n’s play, Peter 
Pan, and in April 190.5 his Pavi- 
taloon and AUcc-sit-by-the-Fire 
w(!re produced. See Hammer- 
ton’s ./. M. Barrie and his Books 
(1900). 
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Barrier Act, an act passed in 
1697 by the General AsHcmbl.v 
of tho Church of Scotland, with 
the intention of preventing un- 
due haste in ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. It provi<l»*H that, before any 
change can be made in tlui laws of 
the church, such proposed legisla- 
tion must first be approved )>>’ 
a majority of tho preshvterit^s, 
and afterwards by the General 
Assemhlv itself. 

Barril^re, TiiliionouE (1823 
77), French dramatic author, horn 
and died in Paris. Ho wrote over 
fifty plays, some of them in col- 
lahoration with other authors ; 
tho host known being Lcs Filles 
de Marbre (18.53) and Les Faux 
Bnnshommes (1856), bis master- 
piocos. He created tho character 
of the raisonneur (cf. his Dcsge- 
nais), who is now found in many 
new French plays, accompanying 
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the action as a sort of moralizing 
chorus. Other well-known plays 
by him are a clever dramatization 
of Aliirgor's La Vie de Bohime 
(1851), his first groat success. Cm- 
drill on (1858), Le Feu an Convent 
(1859), Les Jocrisses dc Amour, 
and Malheur anx Vninvus (1865). 

Barrier Reef, Sec Great 
Rahuikr Reef. 

Barrier Treaty, a tieatycon- 
cluuod in 1709 at tho Hague be- 
tween England and llio Nother- 
laiids, by which tho Netherlands 
reiMihlic obtained tho right to 
occui)y certain fortiliod place.s 
(Namur, Tournai, Moiini, Furnos, 
etc.) in Iho S])ivnish Nothorlaiids. 
In 1715 a similar treaty was 
concluded hotwoen tlio Nothor' 
lamis and Austria. In 18.30 those 
samo fortiessos bocamo part of 
Piolgiuin, ami woio mostly do- 
.stroyod after the oiociion of tho 
fortifications of Antwerp. See 
AVilloquet’s UistoiiT du Systeme 
de la Barrih'c (1847). 

Burriti, Antonio Giumo (183(5), 
Italian wiiter, was born at Sa- 
vona. After taking part in the 
military campaigns of 1859, 1866- 
67, lie (icA oted hiinsolf entirely to 
literature, eventually becoming 
professor of Italian litorature at 
the university of Genoa. He has 
published more than fifty novels, 
of wliich the early ones (simple 
tales of love, tohl in an admir- 
able style) are the hcHt- Santa 
Cecilia (1866), Come nn Soifuo 
(1875). Val TOliri (1873), LOhno 
e VEdvra (1877), etc. Several of 
his later works have boon trans- 
lated into English. 

Barring Out, the practice of 
barring out the master from the 
schoolroom till he complied with 
the scluflars’ denuimls. A barring .“5 
out at the High School of 
burgh in 1595 cost tho life of a 
magistraf i‘. 3’he custom was gen- 
(‘ral in tlie noi th of England in the 
17th and 18th ccnturic's. Addison 
was leader of a barring out a.t 
Lichfield Grammar School (1685). 
Grmskirk Grammar School, Lan- 
cashire, was, early in the 19th 
century, the scene of a, Avell- 
orgaiiized barring out. One of 
M isH Edgewortli’s tales is founded 
on the eustoni. 

Barrington, GiioufiE (1755 r. 
1840), whose jiroper name was 
WALURt)N, w'as of Irish birth; 
early became a professional thief 
in London, and in 1790 was trans- 
])orted to Rotany Ray. Released 
two years later, he rose to he high 
constable of Paramatta, N.S.W. 

A versatile author, he left A 
Voyage to Boiaoy Bay (1801) and 
Histories of Now Soutli AVales 
(1802) and of New Holland (1808). 
See IJfe, 'Time.s, and Adventures 
of George Barrington - Tlie 
oft -quoted line, ‘We left our 
country for our country’s good,’ 
occurs in his i^rologue to Young’s 
tragedy, The Revenge, 

D--38 
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Barrington, John Shutb 
(1678-1734), son of a London 
merchant, ’was called to tho bar 
(1669), His eHHay *on Pnttc»hint 
JHmnUn (1704 5) led to his 
being cominisHionod to proceed 
to Scotland, where ho gained the 
Presbyterian interest in favour 
of the \n)ion of the two kingdoms. 
His DisHuaswe from- Juvohilim. 
(1713) brought hi?n the favour of 
(jrcorge I. In 1720 he was made 
baron and viscount in Ireland. 
Twice returned to Parliament 
for Borwick-oii-Tweed (1717) and 
1722), ho was expelled the House 
(1723) for his cemnection with the 
Harburg lottery. 

Barrington, Samuel (1729- 
1800), British admiral, son of the 
preceding, served under llaw’kc in 
tho Basque Hoad atfair; in 1700 
with Hoii. J. Byron at liOuis})arg 
in Nova Scotia; and in HOl with 
Keppel at Bollo isle. In com- 
mand of the AnhiUes, he cap- 
tured, in 177)9, the ('omte <h St. 
Florentiiu. In 1778 he became 
coinnuindcr-in-cliief in the W. In- 
«lics, where he redue.ed St. Lucia, 
and defeaterl tlie Kreiieh iiri(hjr 
JPKstaing. In tlie action off (Gren- 
ada, in 1779, he was second in com- 
mand to Ilvron,andin 1782to Lord 
Howe at the relief of (lilnaltar. 
He became an admiral in 1787. 

^Burrio.s, J i; stc > Hu ki no ( 1 83r>- 
85), j)rosident of Hnatoninla, rose 
to tho suprenm military com- 
mand under tho administration 
of President (rranados. He ob- 
tained tho prosidimcy in 1873, 
and held it until he met his 
doath ill tho war with Sal.ador, 
Nicaragiia, and Oosta Hica. 

Barrister, an advocate or 
pleulor in tho higher law court-* 
and tribunals of Kngiarid an<l 
Ireland. A barrister was origi- 
nally entitled to plead a case by 
the side of his client at the bar 
which .soparate.s the court and its 
officers from tho public. In Eng- 
land ho must bo called by one of 
the Inns of Court, after keeping 
generally twelve terms at the inn 
by eating six (or, if a member of a 
university, three) (linners a term, 
])aHsing examinations (see Ex- 
AMiNATioN.s, LAW), and paying 
foes, including a stamp duty of 
€50. 'Phe benchers of the inn 
may refu.Ho to call any individual 
to tho bar, subji'ct to an appeal 
to the judges, who are visitors of 
the inn, and originally had the 
right of calling to the bar. Bar- 
risters have an exclusive right of 
audience in tho High Court and 
Court of Ai)i)eal, and may have 
the same riglit in (piartor sessions 
on an order by the justices. They 
have a right to conduct their 
client's case, including a right to 
compromise it, and are not liable 
for 'mistakes or for negligence. 
They are privileged from arrest 
on their wav to and from the 
courts. They may be guilty of 
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contempt of court, and for any 
ini-sconduct may be disbarred by 
tho bencliers of their inn. They 
cannot sue for their fees, even 
thoiyfh the solicitor has received 
them ; and they are not liable to 
return their fees, even though 
they cannot attend a case. In 
litigious Imsiness. etiquette re- 
quires that a barrister should be 
instructed by a solicitor. See 
Advocate, tho Scottish equiva- 
lent of barrister; Kinu’b Coun- 
sel; and Inns ok Court. 

Barros, JoAo da (1496-1570), 
Portuguese hi.storiaii, called the 
‘Livy of Portugal.’ In liV22 he 
wa.s made governor of the colony 
of Eliniria (Guinea), \V. Africa, 
and ill 1532 treasurer of India. 
Barros wrote tho groat historical 
work Ant'd Portvijuizd (157)2 63, 
3 vols.), the di.scovery, conquest, 
and deeds of the Portuguese in 
India. It was this booK which 
inspired Camooiis to WTito his 
grout poem th Luniddun. 

Barrusa, vil., 15 m. .s.k. of 
< ^adi7:, Spain ; scene of the vic- 
tory of the llritish, under Graham, 
over the French, under Victor 
(Mar. 7), 1811). 

Barros- Arana, Dieud (1821), 
Chilean historian and geographer, 
born at Santiago ; Iuim publi.she(i 
a Hint, of (*hil(dn f ndefHndenne 
(1854 8); Jltnt. of thr War of 
the Pifciflo (1881); /tint, of Chile 
(12 vols.'l884-93). 

Barrot, Camille Hyaclnthe 
Odii.on (1791-1873), F reneb statos- 
man, took an active part In the 
revolution of .Inly 18,30, and was 
<mo of tho throe commissioners 
wlio condiicto<l (’harlcs x. to 
Cherbourg. In 1810 ho supijortcd 
Tbiois, l)ut subsequently Ind an 
active opposition again.st Guizot 
ami tlie conservatives, and was 
at the height of hi.s popularity 
during the reform fever of 1847. 
1I<? (leplored the revolution of 
1818, liowever, and after the flight 
of Louis Philippe supported the 
claim of the Count of Paris to the 
throne. Under Louis Napoleon he 
boeamo president of the council ; 
but the siege of Home imide him 
very unpopular, and he retired in 
1851. In 1870 ho was appointed 
president of the Decentralization 
Committee, and in 1872 coun- 
cillor of .state and vict?-president 
of the Council. Barrot’a Mf- 
mov '•s Ponthumen (4 vols. 1875-6) 
attracted great attention. 

Barrow (O.E. hen^ii, ‘a little 
hill’) i.s a term applied by anti- 
quai ies to the sepulchral mounds 
Avhicli are so numerous in the Brit- 
ish Isles, and indeed througlioiit 
cl great part of tho world. Some- 
times they are earthen mounds, 
sometimes heaps of stones or 
cainis: and in the latter instances 
the name 6u7’/i. (a variant of heorh) 
is usually applied to them iniho 
Outer Hebrides. Their ground 
plan is in most cases round, al- 
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though frequently it is ovalihtnd 
in height and extent of superacies 
they vary in a marked degree. 
Tho largest specimen in England 
is Silbury Hill, 130 ft. high. * Tho 
manner in which the dead have 
been disposed within them, dif- 
fers very considerably,’ observes 
Canon Greenwell, speaking of 
British barrows. ‘ Sometimes the 
body, whether burnt or unbUrnt, 
has been placed in tho mound 
without anything to protect it 
from the surrounding earth or 
stones. Sometimes it has been 
placed in a small box of stone, 
a cist; at other times in the 
liol lowed trunk of a tree, or in 
a grave sunk below the surface 
of the ground ; and, when a burnt 
body, often in an urn ; whilst in 
some instances the mound en- 
closes a large structure, suggest- 
ive rather of an abode for the 
living than of a resting-place 
for the dead.’ The Vikings 
wore frequently buried in their 
ships, over which earth was pileil 
up till a harrow was formed. 
’I'he skulks found jn tho round 
barrows of Britain arc usually 
brachvoophalic; but Dr. Thiir- 
nam’s ‘ round barrows, round 
skulls ; long barrows, long skulls’ 
cannot lie imresorvodly accepted. 
See Nilsson’s Priniiiim Inhabit 
onU of Soandinavid (Eng. trans. 
1>V Sir J. Lubbock, 1868), Greeii- 
well’s Jiritish Barrown (1877), 
Dali’s Cove Helien of the Aleutian 
Inland H (1878), and Satow’s An- 
eient Sepuiehml AfottmU^ .Japan 
(1880). 

Biirrow. (i.) The ‘Birgos of 
Ptolemy ’ (.royce), riv., rises N. 
side of the Slievc Bloom Mts., 
(Queen’s (‘o., Leinster, Ireland; 
flows generally R. ; joins tho Suir 
about 29 m. from the sea, to 
form, as its estuary, Waterford 
harbour. Its chief tributaries are 
the Nore, Blaijkwood, and Greose 
rivers. Length, 119 in. Area of 
basin (including Suir), 3,555 sq. m. 
Navigal)le for vessels of 200 tons 
to New Hobs, and for barges to 
A thy (70 m.), where it joins the 
Grand Canal, (a.) B. STRAIT, be- 
tween Lancaster Sound and Mel- 
ville Sound, Canada, 74® N., 90® to 
100® w. ; 40 m. broad. So named 
by Captain Parry (1879), after Sir 
John Barrow. 

Barrow, Isaac (1630-77), Eng- 
lish mathematician and divine, 
born in London, was appointed 
(1660) professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge. Two years later he was 
nomiuMted to the chair of, geom- 
etry at Gresham College, London, 
ana subsequently (1663) became 
Lucasian professor of mathemat- 
ics at Cambridge. This, again, 
in 1669 he resigned in favour of 
his pupil, Isaac Newton. He was 
appointed master of Trinity Col- 
lege in 1672, and then laid the 
foundation of the famous Trinity 
College Library ; in 1675 he was 
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vilb'ohanoellor of the university. Barrow, Sir John (1764-1848), 
Barrow was a man of strong EnKlish patron of Arctic explora- 

oharaoter, and an eloquent and tion, was a poor^self-taught Lan- 

vigorous proaoher“hU sermons, cashire boy. As secretary to liord 

according to Hallarn, displaying Macartney, he went with the first 

a strength of mind, a comprohen- British embassy to China in 1792 ; 

siveness, and fertility which have in 1707 was employed in the 

rarely been equalled. Ilismathe- settlement of atiairs at the (’jipo 

matical works included three able af (lood Hope, of which colony 

treatises— C>p^mrK(1674), he subsequently wrote a history. 



Sepulchral Barrows and their Gontmts. 


lieciiones Oeometricce (1670), and Lord Mulgravc appointed him in 

Lectiones MathtTnaiica (1685), 1804 second scertitary of tlie Ad- 

The best edition of the English miralty, a post which he held for 

theological works was that by nearly forty years. In 18:15 he 

Napier (9 vols. 1859), with a me- was made a baronet. Ho was a 

mob by Dr. Whcwell, the edi- great- -perhaps tho greatest— pro- 

tOr ^ 1860 of hie Latin mathe- motcr of Arctic discovery, and the 

matioal works. See Life of Bar- chief founder of the Royal Geo- 

fpb (now od, 1859), by Abraham graphical Society (1830). Among 

HilL ‘I other works, he wrote books ox 
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travel in China (1804), Cochin- 
China (1806), and 8. Africa 
(ISOl-S) ; Lives of Macartney 
(1SU7), Ilowt) (1838), Anson (18:i9), 
and Peter the Great (new ed. 
188,3) ; histories of modern Arctic 
exploration (1818 and 1846); and 
an autoldographv (1847). Soo Life 
by Stnuntofi (1852). 

Barrow-in-Furness, munic. 
bor., pari, bor., co. bor., seapt., 
and manufacturing centre on the 
s.w. tip of detached portion of 
Lancashire, England, opposite 
Waliu y 1., and 9 in. s^.W. of Ul vor- 
ston. ^VJllncv cliannol alt'ordH 
safe anelioiiige for vessels draw- 
ing 21 ft. of \Mitcr. Once a fish- 
ing villagt*, llanow has since 1847 
inade* extraoidiinii y jirogress ow- 
ing to tlic dJ.-^covery of pun'liamia- 
tite iron oie atihiik, in (he ncigh- 
lioiirlioixl. 3'he county borough 
(2I.(Hi9 ue.) was inctnqioraUjd in 
1867, and has l)eeii several times 
enlarged. Purnoss Abhev forms 
a picturcsqin* feature towards tlie 
N. 3’lu; docks (280 ac. in extent) 
arc four in number— Devonshire, 
Bnccleiicli, Bamsden, and ( 'uveie 
dish ; tlio first two opemxl in 1867 
and 1873 lespectively. The third 
is (he Anchor J.iner dock. The 
(^iveiidish is the timber basin, 
and is 142 ae. in extent. Ship- 
building foniis an important in- 
<luHtr\ : the Naval ( ionstruction 
and Armament (S>mpany hav(^ 
aceoiniiioilation for Imilding fif- 
teim sbi])M at a time: tlie Barrow 
ShipbniidingGomjian y have yards 
in llarrow 1., \vlienc(‘ came the 
Cilt/ of Bom r (8.‘153 tons) in 1881, 
ami H.M.S. Dotnifuun (16,350 
tons) in 1903. 'rbcrc are huge 
steed and iron works (Boss micr 
steed works dat ing from 1861,), en- 
gineering shops, foundries, jnte 
factories, paper and pulp works, 
etc. 'fhe impoits imdnde general 
merchinHlis(‘, cattle (from Bel- 
fast), four, grain, ore, timber, 
petroleum ( Kussi}! n ) ; the exports, 
iron ore, ]>ig iron, steel rails, etc. 
'Die total trade is valued at 
4:2,075,0(10 aimiiajly, of which 
5 18,000 are exi»orts. Pop. 
(1847)325; (1901)57,584. 

Harrow-iipon-Soar, par., 
Leieestersliire, ICnglaiid, 3 in. 
s.K. of Loughborough, and 10 ni. 
N. of Leicester; has limestone 
qiianies. ami is engaged in the 
rnaniifaeinre of cement and ho- 
siery. I’op. (1901 ) 21,614. 

Barrulctjn heraldry, a dimin- 
utive bar, generally one-fourth of 
a bar in width. 

Barry, in horahlry, is the term 
used when tho field is divided by 
horiKontal lines into an even 
number of cqnal portions. Barry 
of sin is one of tlio most common 
of parted ooats, both with straight 
and compound lines, in the ar- 
moury of all countries^ and i» 
borne by many great houses. 
Barry ‘henrhf is the term used 
when a field is divided barwise and 
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bendwido also, the tinctur^ being 
countercharged. Barry^p%Ly\% the 
name given to the held when it 
ia divided by lonpT narrow, pile- 
Hhaped indentations lying hori- 
zontally, or harwise, across it. 



Barry. 


Barry, coast par. (5,328 ac.) 
and vil. of S. Forfarshire, Scot- 
land, 81 in. N.K. of Dundee. 
There are extensive links where 
large artillery and volunteer 
camps are annually formed. 
Pop. (1901) par. 4,052. 

Barry, soapt., Glamorgan, S. 
Wales, on (l.W.R,, 7 ni. by rail 
8.W. of Oanliff, ai)d opposito the 
small island of Harry, in the Hris- 
tol ChaniiL'I. Tlic docks (tlie pro- 
perty of the Harry Docks and 
Hailway Company) were opened 
in 1889. They arc 114 ac. in ex- 
tent, and have accommodation 
for tho largest vessels ailoat. 
TJiere arc three large graving 
docks of modern construction. 
Pop. (1891) 4,722; (1901)27,028. 

Barry, Ar.FUEi) (1820), late 
bishop of Sydney and primate 
of Australia (1884-9), second son 
of Sir (/harlcs Harry, arebitpet, 
wasprincipil of Chclto iham Col- 
lege (18;V2 -8), and of King’s Col- 
lege, London (1871-81); cinon of 
Worco8tcj'!1871 81), dean of West- 
minster (1881-4), and assistant 
bishop to tlifi diocese of London 
jl897). Puldished Ini rot I action 
'to O.T. (1850); Boyfe Led arcs 
(1876, 1877, 1878); Christianity 
and SocMisni (1891); Birnaton 
Ticctn/rs (1892); Hal sea n Lcdurcs 
(1895). His Life of his father 
appeared in 1867. 

Barry, Si k Charles. r.a. (1795- 
1860), architect of the Houses 
of Parliament^ Wostrni-istor, was 
born at Westminster, and in 
1820 commenced practice as an 
architect in London. He was 
early entni.stod with some not- 
able buildings, including King 
Edward vi.’s Grammar School :it 
Hirminghim, and the Travellers’ 
ami Reform Clubs in Pall Mall; 
and in 1835 his design was ac- 
cepted for the new palace of 
Westminster. He was knighted 
hy Queen Victoria at the opening 
ceremony in 1852. He died in 
1860, before the whole building 
was complctcsl, and was buried 
iu Westminster Abbey. See Life 
by hie son. Alfred Barry (1867). 

Barry, Mrs. Elizabeth (165'S- 
1713), Rn'ilish actress who. be- 
tween 1673 and 1709. created no 
fewer than one hundred charac- 
ters, both in tragedy aiid comedy, 


f pf which the most famous were 
^ flelvidera, in Otway’s Venice 
reserved; Zara, in Congreve’s 
he Mowming Bride; and Lady 
rute, in Vanbrugh’s I'he Pro- 
voked Wife, Otway conceived for 
her a hopeless and pathetic pas- 
sion. See Cibber’s Apology^ p. 
133 ci seq, (1741). 

Barry, James (1741 1806), Irish 
ai'^ist, a nativu of Cork, studied 
art under West of Duiilin, and 
also as a protege of Hurke at 
Paris and Rome. He was elected 
K.A. in 1773. At tho Academy 
ho was appointed (1782) professor 
of painting, hut was deprived of 
his office in 1799 for having made 
false accusations against several 
of the memiiers. The mural 
paintings at the Society of Arts 
form his best work. 

Barry, John Authuh (1851), 
Amtraliau novelist, spent twelve 
yours at sea; was then gold- 
«ligger Sind bushman. Has writ- 
tjii Brotvn'^t Bunyip (J89.3), 

In the (treat J)n‘p (18955), The 
Lack of the Native. Horn (18!).S), 
A Son of the. Sea (1S9!)), Aa.iiod 
the Tides o/ /h/r (1899), ,‘iml (dd 
and New i<ydney (ilH)l). 

Barry, Sir John AV'oi.fe(1836), 
English engineer, youngest son of 
Sir (Miarlus Harry, entered the 
office of Sir .)ohn Hawkshaw. leav- 
ingin 1867 to undertake the Hlack- 
f liars; Kew, nml 'I'ower bridges 
over the 'rhamcH. the construc- 
tion of tho Harry docks, docks 
at Hull and Middlesbrough, and 
numerous railways in England, 
Scotland, Indisi, and elsewhere. 
He has served on several royrl 
commissions, including that on 
the port of London. He was 
knighted in 1897, on tlie com- 
pletion of tho Tower Hriilgo. 
He h IS written Bailway Appli- 
a aces (1874 92), Lre.tnres on Bail- 
ways aid Locomotives (hSS2), and« 
The ^pQiver Bridge (1894). 

Bafry, 8iu Redmond (181.3" 
80), Australian judge and educa- 
tionist, of Irish parentage, was 
called to the bar at Dublin (18,38). 
Having settled in Melbourne, he 
rose to be first solicitor-general 
of the colony of Victoria (1850), 
judge (1851), and was founder of 
Melbourne University (1854), and 
its first chancellor (1855), and 
founder of the Melbourne Public 
Library, National Gallery and 
Museum (1R53). Knighted in 1860, 
Barry was created k.c.m.g. in 
1877. 

Barry, Hpranqer (1719-77). 
Irish actor, was tho son of a 
Dublin silversmith, which occupa- 
tion he abandoned for the stage. 
He played (1744) in Dublin with 
immediate success, and then re- 
moved (1746) to London, where 
he became the friend, and later 
th 9 rival, of David Garrick. * Gar- 
rick,’ it is said, ‘commanded most 
applause, Barry moBt.tears.* See 
Murphy’s Life of Oarrick (1801); 
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Barry Cornwall. SeePaooiiiE. 

Barry Railway Viaduct^ across 
the Tan R., in Glamorganshire, 
Wales, spans two other railway 
lines and a canal; is 1,420 ft. long 
and 112 ft. high. 

Bars (pron. Barsh), oo. of Hun- 
gary, in the w., on the middle 
course of the Gran. Mountainous 
in N., where cattle are pastured. 
Gold, silver, copper, iron, load, 
and antimony are mined in the N. 
Area, 1,031 sq. m. Chief town, 
Aranyos - Maroth. Pop. (1900) 
I(i4,8l32. 

Bars-gemelles, or Bar 8- 
OEMEL, in heraldry, twin bars 
croHsing the field, and placed so 
that the parts of the field above 
Mild below them are greater than 
the part between thorn. 

Bars!, in., Hholapur dist., Bom- 
bay Presidency, India, 43 ni. N. of 
Hholapur and 128 m. E. of Poona. 
Pop. (1901)24,242. 

Barsine. (i.) Daughter of 
Artabazus, and wife of Momnon 
of IlhodcH, after whose death she 
was married by Alexander tho 
Great, ami bore him a son, Hercu- 
les. Both she and her son were 
])Ut to death by the orderH of 
(’assandra in 309 ^{.c. (2.) Also 
called Statika, elder daughter of 
Darius m. ; was married by Alex- 
ander at Susa (.324 B.c.). After 
his death she was murdered, at 
Roxana’s instigation. 

Bar-sur-Aubc, dist. tn., dop. 
Aube, France, 34 m. E. of Troyes, 
with manufactures of flour, 
brandy, and cotton. The site 
has been occupied since Roman 
times, and the town was destroyed 
hy the Huns. Here, on Feh. 7, 
1814, 51 fierce battle took place 
between the Allies end 1 ho French 
un 'or Oiulino... I’op. ( 4,587. 

Bart, Jean (16,59 1762), French 
corsair, born jit Dunkirk. Hav- 
ing, under Ruyter, taken part in 
the campaigns of 1666 and 4667 
' against England, he entered (1672) 
the Horvico of France, and (1686) 
became captain. After perform- 
ing many brilliant exploits sis a 
cruiser iii the Mediterranean and 
off the English coast'^. he was 
appointed by Louis xiv. chief of 
a squadron in 1697, having nrovi- 
ously obtained letters of nobility 
from the king for having captured 
a Dutch fleet laden with corn. 
See Vanderest’s JTist. de Jean 
Bart (1844). 

Bartas, Guillaume de Sal- 
T.USTE, Steur DU (1544-90), French 
Huguenot poet. His chief work. 
La Bemaine, on Criation du 
Monde (1578), is said to have 
given ideas to Milton and Tasso. 
Ho served in diplomatic missions 
to England, Scotland, and Den- 
mark on Iwhalf of Henry of 
Navarre. Joshua Sylvester’s Jhi 
Bartas: His Divine Weeks and 
Works (1598) was once extensively 
read in America, See PellUsieFi 
Vie de Du Bartas (im)t 





The Tower Bridge, London. Designed by Sir John Wolfe Barry. 

{Photo by Eyre Jt .Spottisiooode.) 
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Bartels, Adolf (1862)4 Gor- 
niaii man of lottors, has lived m 
a journalist in Berlin and Wei- 
mar; has written (ie^e.hicMc der 
Dauiichen Litcraiur (1901-2), Der 
Bauer in der DevUchen Verg.tn- 
genheit (1900), and a biography 
of Jeremias (Jotth(df (1902), and 
edited the works of Klaus Groth 
1899) and HehboK 1900 ). 

Barter. 8ec Kconomu s. 

Bar tf eld (HunK. Bartfni tn. 
of Hungary, co. Saros, at the 
foot of the Vi. Beskid Mts., 28 in. 
by rail N. of Eperjes; is famous 
for its chalybeate waters, and as 
the meeting -place of tlie hrst 
general Protestant synod of Hun- 
gary. Pop. (1900) G,096. 

Barth, tn. in the Prussian prov. 
of Pomerania, dist. Stralsund, on 
the S. shore of the Barther Hod- 
den (lagoon), 21 m. by rail N.w. 
of Stralsund, with a small har- 
bour. Pop. (1900)7,070. 

Barth, Hkinhich (1821-65), 
German traveller, born at Ham- 
burg. In 1815 he visited N. 
Africa, voyagiMj up the Nile, and 
explored Arabia and the prov- 
inces of Asia Minor. He was 
requested by the British govern- 
ment to takv part in the expedi- 
tion for the exploration of Gcntral 
Africa, for which he set out in 
1849, along with Mr. Ilichardson 
and Dr. Overweg. The explora- 
tions lasted for nearly six years; 
but after the death of his two 
companions, Barth returruMl to 
Kurooo in 1855, and in 18i57 pub- 
liahca his Travels and Disroiri^if.s 
in North and Central Africa (5 
vols. 1857-9; new ed. 1890). In 
1862 ho explored Eastern Turkey. 
He also wrote Wanderv ngen durck 
die Kiistcni Under dea MUtelmeer^ 
(1849), Reine von Trnpezunt nach 
Skutari (1860), and several others. 

Barth diem y, August Mar- 
sIcir.LE (1796-1867), French polit- 
ical verse -writer, born at Mar- 
seilles. At Paris (1825) ho attacked 
the Bourbons in a series of squibs, 
which were followed up by tlie 
VillHiode (1826), Napoleon en 
AV.Vpfr (1828), an I Fih dc I' Homme 
(1829), for which he was impris- 
oned, ami, in conjunction with 
M^ry, the Dnpinade (IS.'B). The 
revolution of .lulv was celehrated 
hy the two authors in IjTnmrrec- 
lion (1880). Thereafter he founded 
the AVw^.<?/x( 1881 -2). His political 
changes he defended in the oft- 
quoted line, ‘ L'homme ahsurde 
est cclui (lui no change jamais.’ 

Barthelemy, Jean Jai’ques 
(1716-95), French writer and 
scholar, i)orn at Cassis, in Pro- 
vence. In 1758 he was appointed 
keeper of the? Royal Cabinet of 
Moaals. His Voyage, du jeune 
Ana char sin en Grked vols. 1787) 
occupied him thirty years. It 
obtamed great popularity, and 
was translatctl into several lan- 
guages— into English by W. Beau- 
mont (5th ed. In 6 vols. 1817). 


Barthdlemy Saint- Hilaire, 

Jules (1806-95), French states- 
man and scholar, commenced his 
career as a journalist and politi- 
cian, but in 18^18 was appointed 
to the chair of Greek and Ro- 
man philosophy in the Collbgc 
de France, and member of the 
Acmlciny (1889). After the re- 
volution of 1848 he entered the 
Assembly, and was imprisoned 
on the ernip d'etat. On his re- 
lease he resigned bis professor- 
ship, and was not reinstated until 
1862. lie was cleetcd to tin; As- 
stmibly at Bordeaux in 1871, and 
gave consistent Hupi)ort to Thiers, 
whoso secretary ho was in 1872 .8. 
Ho was minister of foreign alfairs 
in Jules Fcitv’h cabinet (1880-1). 
His principal works are transla- 
tions of Aristotl(3 (1 h;-19 44), De 
I'Ncole d' Alexandrie. (181^8), Den 
Valas (1851), Dn linuddhisme 
(18,55), Le Bouddha it sa Jlehgion 
( 1866), Mahomet et la Coran (1867), 
Vennkn tie Marc - Aurele (1876), 
L'liid' Anglaise (1887), La Bhi- 
loHophie dan.'i .nes Jtapportn area 
hn Sciences et la Religion (1889), 
and Fnnn^ots Bacon (1890). Bar- 
thehuny Saint - Hilaire was the 
literary executor of Thiers and 
\'ietor (’ousin, and wrote the 
Life of tlio latter (1895). 

Barthez, J’aul Joseph (1784 - 
1806), French physician, born at 
.Montpellier, where ho became 
professor of medicine in 1759, 
and chancellor of the university 
in 1785. His Science de Vila tinne 
(1778) was translated into most 
I'hnopean languages, atul people 
came from all parts to consult 
him as a phy sician. 

Barthold, Friedrich Wii- 
TIELM (1799-1858), (’oimaii histo- 
rian, born in Berlin ; appointed 
professor of hir.tory at (Jreifs- 
w.'ild on the publication of J>er 
Rhmerzng Konig Hrinnehs con 
TAUzelharg (18.80-1), his greatest 
work. Other publications wmo 
(Dschichfe von RVtgen nnd Pom- 
inern (1889-45), and (icschichic 
der Dcutschcn Stadte and den 
Dcntschen Bhrgcrtnms (1850 2). 

Bartholdi, FRicniiiRic Auguste 
(1881-1904), French sculptor, »)f 
Italian <leHcent; born in (^olmar, 
Alsace. He was commissioned bv 
the French government to execute 
a huge statue of Liberty { Libert f 
eclairant le Monde) for presenta- 
tion to the American government 
in commemoration of the cente- 
nary of its independence. This 
statue, alM»ut 200 ft. high, was 
completed in 1884, and in 1886 
was erected at the mouth of Xeyv 
York harbour (Bedloe’s I. ). Most 
of his other works have been of a 
quasi-historical or patriotic char- 
acter — e.g. The Lion of Belfort 
(1880), monument to Lafayette 
in New York (1878), another to 
Vercingetorix at Clermont -For- 
rand (1902), and Helvetia carry- 
ing Help to Strasshurg (1896).' 


Bartholome, Paul Albert 
(1848), French painter and sculp- 
tor, born at Thiverval (Seine- 
et-Oise). Exhibited at the Salon 
from 1879-86 many genre pic- 
tures, the best- being The Meal of 
the Old People at the Workhouse 
(1880) and -Rccrm<tOR( 1885). Since 
1891 he has exhibited in the same 
place sculptures, the best being 

Ciirl WeepwQ (1892), and (Hn 
Praying (1894). In 1899 his im- 
jirossi vo series of sculptures, Mon- 
aments to the De.ad^ was bought 
by the city of Paris and placed 
ill the P^re-la-Chaise cernoiory. 

Bartholomew (son of Tolmai), 
one of the twelve disciples of 
.loHUS, frequently,^ though not 
conclusivLdy, identified with Na- 
thanael. In the lists of apostles 
ho is always associatctl yvith 
Philip. The later accounts of 
his preaching in India, Armenia, 
Kgypt, etc., and the various stories 
of his martyrdom, are wholly un- 
trustworthy. 

Bartholomew, Massacre of 
St., the ma.sHacre of the Hugue- 
nots, which began at Paris on 
St. Bartliolomew’s day, Aiig. 24, 
1572. The atrocitiiis in l^iris, in- 
augurated by the murder of Coli- 
Loiy and T6ligny, reached Or- 
leans (Aug. 27), Lyons (Aug. 80), 
and Rouen (Sept. 17). Brantoine 
I'Htiiuates the corpses thrown into 
the Seine ot 4,000. Those mas- 
.sacred throughout F ranee are reck- 
oned at the least at 80,000. Only 
sudden conversion saved Henry 
of Navarre and CondC*. Gregory 
Xlll. celebrated the massucre with 
a Te Denm and a specially-struck 
medal. See H. Baurngarten’s T or 
der Bartholomdusnacht (1882); 
H. White’s J/o.ss, of St. Bartholn- 
■niea' (1867); Pennington’s Kpnehs 

of the Papacy Wm. 

Bartholomew, Edward Shkk- 
KiEi.D (182.5-58), American sculp- 
tor. who studied at Romo. His 
most famous statues arc Blind 
ffomer led by his Daughter, fJany- 
node and the Eagle, and The Re- 
pentant Ere. Hartford, (•onnoc- 
ticut, has a large collection of his 
works. Ho died at Naples. See 
Leader Scott’s Sculpt are: HenaU-. 
sance and Modem (1886). ^ 

Bartholomew Fair, an Eng- 
lish market held annually from 
1188 to 1840 in \V. Smithliold, 
then up to 1855 at Islington, 
London, on the festival of St. 
Bartholomew (Ang. 24, old style). 
Originally connected with the 
church, miracle plays and mys- 
teries were represented, and in 
early times it was the principal 
cloth fair in England- -leather, 
pewter, and cattle being also ex- 
tensively sold. Shows of al I kinds 
attracted large crowds, till, in 
1855, the fair was abolished as 
a nuisance. See Ben Jonson’s 
comedy of this name, and H. 
Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew 

FairlXm), 



BaHholonieVs (St) Hocpltal 

Bartholomew's (St.) tiospi- 
talt Smitbfield, London^ founaed 
in 112& by Rahero, alao founder 
and prior of the adjoining p]’iory, 
the church of which in now known 
as St. Bartholomew the Groat. It 
was made a sanctuary by Edward 
II. ; but both hospital and priory 
were dissolved by Henry viii., 
who rofounded the hospital in 
154G. It was rebuilt in 1729. 
Attached are a modioal school, 
founded in 1843, for which new 
buildings were opened in 1879; 
and a (Vnvaloscent Home at 
Swanley, Kent (1885), with 70 
beds. The further extension uf 
the hospital was under considera- 
tion in 1904. Its income in that 
year was £(J7,0(j(). 

Bartizan, a term first used by 
Sir Walter Scott, to denote a 
small overhanging turret, with 
loopholes and embrasures, pro- 
jecting from an angle of tower 
or wall: a characteristic feature 
of the so-called Hcottish-baronial 
style of architecture. 

Bartlett, Hiu Ahhmead 
(1849-1902), politician, son of a 
Dissenting minister at Plymouth, 
Mass., was ))orn at Brooklyn. Ho 
was called to the l)ar (1877); be- 
came M.p. for Eye (1880), and for 
Ecclesall Division, Shertield(18S5- 
1902) ; and served as civil lord of 
the Admiralty (1885-92). He was 
knighted in 1892. A Conservative 
and Ru8.sophobe, he was the 
champion of the Sultan of Turkey 
in. the House of Commons. In 
1897 he was captured bv a Greek 
warship as a suspected spy. He 
published in the same year The 
Battkfields of Themily. 

Bartlett, John Russell (1805- 
86), American author and states- 
man. A banker at Providence, and 
a successful foreign bookseller in 
New York, he was (1850-3) ap- 
pointed one of the coinmissioners 
tor the delimitation of the Mexi- 
can frontier. (See his interesting 
narrative in 3 vols., 185 1. ) {Secre- 
tary (1855-72) of Rhode I., he pub- 
lished the Records of the (Jofony 
from 16;k> to 1790 (185fM)5) ; Imkx 
to Printed AcH, Prog- 

rm of Ethnology (1848) ; Diet, of 
Antericanisms (4th ed. 1877); and 
Bibliotheca A^ner. (1805-71). 

Bartlett, William Hknkv 
(18W1 ' 54), English artist and 
author, was born in London am I 
apprenticed to an architect. His 
life was devoted to making draw- 
ings of scenes in England, on the 
continent of Europe, in Palestine, 
and in the United States and 
Canada. 'J’he greater number 
have been published, with letter- 
press by himself. See Beattie’s 
BH^f Memoir (1855). 

Bartoii, Adolfo (1833-94), 
Italian literary historian, born at 
Fivizsano ; held the professorship 
of literary history at the Floren- 
tine Institute of Higher Studies 
from 1874 till his death. His prin- 
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cipal work is the Storia della Lek 
teratura Italiana (7 vols. 1878-89), 
which remained a fragment, break- 
ing olf with the 14th century. It 
was the first critical history of 
Italian literature, though it is 
now to some extent superseded 
by the work of Gaspary. He also 
edited Marco Polo (1859), dealt 
with the evohition of the renais- 
sanco (1877), and with tho prede- 
cessors of Boccaccio (1878), and in 
1881 published Seenari luediii 
della Conimdia deW Arte. 

Bartoll, TADDtX) (PkHi 1422), 
Italian painter, born at Sionu. 
Ho painted fro-'^coos depicting the 
life of I he Virgin, in the cathe- 
(Irals of Biena, i*isa, Pei ugia, and 
Genoa: others are in the munici- 
pal palace in Siena (1414). Oiio 
of his earliest works, The Virgin 
arnong the Saints (1399), is now 
in the Tiouvro. Among hi.s otlnu* 
works aru altar - jiiecus in the 
cathedral, Montepulciano (1401); 
in the Sardi chapel of S. Fran- 
cesco, Pisa (139.5). See Kngler’s 
Sehooh of Pa inti no in J to I if 
(1851). 

BartoHnl, Lorenzo (1777 
1859), Italian sculptor, w'as l)orn 
at Vornio, near Florence, and 
came to Paris in 1797. Here the 
bas-ndu'f (^Hohis and Hdon es- 
taijlishcd his fame. He was a 
favourite of Napobion, of whom 
ho executed a Inist, and who en- 
truste<l him with the establish- 
ment of a school of sculiitnro at 
Carrara in 1898. After Waterhn) 
ho retired to Fbmmce, whei (i he 
died. Among his many works, 
tho most cehibrated are the group 
of (%orUyy Hercules ami Liehas^ 
Faith in Hod^ and Pyrrhus hurl' 
itig Astyanax. from, the Walls of 
Troy. Ho also oxecuteil busts of 
Byron, 'riiicrs, and Pius IX. 

Bartolommeo i>i J^\ 01 I 0 LC) 
DEL Fattohino, Fra (1475 1517), 
one of the greatest of Florentine 
painters, kmiwn also as Baivio 
della Porta. Born at Savig- 
nano, near Floronco, he studied 
under Cosiino Rosseili and Li'o- 
nardo da Vinci. Fired l>y Savona- 
rola’s clo<iU4!nce, ho gave up his 
profession, burned his nude Htmlii^s 
in tho public square, ami finally 
took tlie hai)it of the Dominicans. 
In 1498 9 lie paintofl theceleiir}it.e<i 
fresco of the Last Supper in Santa 
Maria Novella, in Flororice, 
finished in the lower part hy 
Albertinolli. In 1506 Raphael 
visited Florence, and a strong 
friendship grew up hetween the 
two artists. In 1514 Fra Bar- 
tolommeo went to Rome, and 
there he painted the figure of St. 
Peter, and part of a Ht. I’aul 
finished by Raphael. Fra Bar- 
tolommeo's influence on Italian 
art was fourfold: he prcooded 
Raphael in a scientific systcni of 
ctnnposition, based on principles 
of strict symmetry ; he combined 
harmony of tone with brilliancy 
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of colour ; he elaborated his land- 
scape backgrounds beyond the 
practice of his contemporaries; 
and he was the inventor of tho 
lay-figure. His finest work is 
characterized by calm beauty and 
adoration. His best work is in 
Florence and in Lucca (espe- 
cial ly the beautiful Madonna and 
Saints in the cathedral). In the 
National Gallery, London, a 
Virgin and Child with St. John 
is attributed to him. See Loader 
Scoti’.s Fra Harlnlommeo (1880); 
Vasari’s JAves of Italian Painters 
(1895) ; Kiigler’s Schools of I*aint- 
ing in Italy (1851). 

Bartolozzi, Fuaniescd (1728- 
181.3), Italian engraver, born at 
Florence ; produee<l a scries of 
engraved portraits for Bottari’s 
Vn.^an (1756 69). In London 
(1764) he became engraver to 
George in. An original R.A. 
(1769), he executed from Uipriaui’s 
<lesign tho Acailomv’s diploma, 
still in use, and gave vogue to 
stipple engraving. In 1892 he 
l>eeamo director of a school of 
engraving at Lisbon. His works 
number over .seven hundred. 
Among the best are Clytie and 
Silrnee, after Annibale Uaracci ; 
Virgin and (.hild, after U. Dolci; 
Venus. Cv^iiil. and Satyr ^ after 1^. 
Giordano. Among his portraits 
are Clive, and Thvriow, He was 
tho grandfather of Madame Vos- 
tris. 8co A. W. Tuer’s Bartolozzi 
and his iror^'.f( (2nd ed. 181^)), 

Barton, Andrew (d. 1511 ), was 
the father of tin? {Scottish navy. 
Ho is called Sir Andrew Barton in 
the popular ballad on his career. 
His mercantile transactions were 
considered piracy by the English 
and Pt)riugueHe, though protected 
generally hy Scottish letters of 
marque. He was sliot in a sea 
fight with the English. 

Barton, Ukknard (1784 1849), 
the ‘Guaker i)oot,’ was a native 
of Carlisle, lie first engaged in 
trade, but afterwards l)ecamo a 
l)ank clerk at Woodbridge, in Suf- 
folk, where he worked for forty 
years. His poems (1812, 1818, 
1829) an^ distinguished hy pious 
sentiment, pathos, ami temleruoss. 
Ho is chiefly known, liowever, as 
tho fri(md of Charles l..amb. See 
Letters and Poems (1849 ; new od. 
18691, o<lite<l bv his daughter, with 
a Memoir by Edward Fitzgoruld. 

Barton, Clara (1839), a native 
of Oxford, Mass,, U.S.A., who <le- 
voted lierscdf to the care of the 
sick and wounded iluring tho 
Amciican civil war, and after- 
wards was asHuciatod with the 
work of the International Red 
Cross Society ilnring the Franco- 
German war (1870 1). Miss Bar- 
ton had charge of the R(*d Cross 
operations during the war in Cuba 
( 18981 , nnd in tho .\nglo-Boor war 
(18fl9- lfI92) in S. Africa. She has 
written History of the Red Cross 
in Peace and War (1898). 
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Barton, Right Hon. Sir Ed- 
mund, K.c. (1840), Auatralmn 
atatesman, l>orn near Sydney^ 
N.S.W, After a distinRuiahed 
career in the lecialativc asHombly 
of his native colony from 1870, in 
the courao of which he held sev- 
eral important offices, iiicludint; 
that of Spea.tor and at- 

toniey-Keiieral (1880, 1801), he be- 
came in lOOl prime minister and 
minister for external affairs in 
the first Australian yederal cabi- 
net, the Federation Act of 10(K) 
having been due lart^ely to his 
iintirinn? advocacy. Jn 1002 he 
represented Australia at the coro- 
nation of Edward vii. in London 
and in the (yolonial Conference. 
He then received the honour of 
knij'hthoo'l and the freedom of 
the city of Edinhurt^h. 

Barton, Kljzabeth (1500 .f l), 
the ‘ Maid of Kent.^ A servant at 
AlditiKtun in Kent, she came out 
of an illness in a hysteric condi- 
tion, and, under priestly influ- 
ence, tfave herself out (1525) as 
a prophetess, and delivered, as 
a^evelation, the warn in that 
sIBlUld Henry viii. pjTsist in 
carrying out his divorce from 
Cathorino of Arai'on, he wovild 
not survive that act seven 
months. Events falsified herpre- 
diction, she confessed the impos- 
ture, and, aloiiK with six accom- 
plices, was executed at Tyburn. 
See C. Burnet’s Hint, of the. Re- 
formatio n in Emit and (1787). 

Barton,(;KOPFHY( 1814), British 
soldier, entered the army in 181)2 ; 
went throuj^b the Ashanti war of 
1873-4, and five years lat(M was 
in the Zulu war. In the EK.Vptiaii 
war of 1882 he fought st Kassassin 
and Tcll-cl-Kcbir. Ho sorvc'd in 
the Sudan campaign of 1885 ; and 
on the outbreaK of the Boer war 
(18119 19U2)wa3 appointed to the 
command of the (>th Brigade. 
Barton boro a <li:3tingnisho«l part 
in the final attack on the Tiigela 
position (Feb. 27, 1900). He re- 
ceived the iMi. and c.m.g. 

Barton Clay is well known for 
the number, variety, and excellent 
preservation of its fossil shells, be- 
longing ciiielly to genera charac- 
tfcristic of warm seas. They are 
mostly molluscs— Fo/u<a, Conns, 
Murex, Fusas, Fkorus, etc. The 
beds are well exposed in the sea 
cliffs of Barton in Hampshire, 
and belong to the highest division 
of the Eocene strata. See Bris- 
tow’s Oeol. of /. of Wiiiht (1840). 

Barton - upon •* Humber, tn. . 
Lincolnshire. England, 0 m. s.w. of 
Hull ; carries on tanning, and man- 
ufactures bricks, tiles, pottery, 
and sailcloth. Pop. (1901) 5,071. 

Barton -upon -Irwell (10,824 
ac.), par.. Lancashire, fJngland, on 
R. irwell, 5i m. w. of Mamches- 
ter. Here at one time the Bridge- 
water Canal was carried over the 
Irwell by an aouediict built by 
Brindley. Bop. (1901) 8,0()8. 


Bartsch, Karl ( 1832>88), Ger- 
' manic and Romance scholar, was 
» custodian of the Germanic Mu- 
seum at Nuremberg (1855), and 
' then occupied the chair of Gor- 
inanic and Romance philology at 
Rostock (1858) and at Heidelberg 
(1871) successively. Ho edited a 
number of early German texts, 
and wrote several treatises on 
Germanic, of which the most im- 
portant is the Untersuchamjen 
ilbir das Nihelunyenlied (1805). 
In Homanco, his two Provencal 
Chrestomathies (4th ed. 1882) and 
the similar work for Old French 
(5th ed. 1884) have been much 
used. Indispensable to the stu- 
dent of Provencal is the Ornnd- 
riss zur Ueschictiie der prov. Lilt, 
(1872). As a translator he ren- 
dered into German, among other 
works, Burns’s songs and ballads 
(1805), Dante’s Conmudia. in the 
original metre (1870), and Old 
F nuich popular songs ( 1 882). H is 
version of the Nihelnngenlied 
reached a second edition in 1880. 



Hartsm alphui. 

1. FistU ; ‘J, corollH (opened) and stamens. 


Bartaia, in botany, a genus of 
the order fScropbulariacea*, in- 
cluding three British spccies-- 
red bartsia, found by the road- 
sides and in moist ground ; yel- 
low bartsia, confined to marshy 
ground on the west coast ; and the 
rare purplish blue alpine bartsia, 
found in nilly districts in the north 
of England and Perthshire. These 
plants, like some others of the 
same order, are semi -parasitic on 
grass roots, into which they send 
suckers. 


Barttelot, Major Edmund 
Musobavb (1850-1888), son of Sir 
W. Barttelot Barttelot, distin- 
guished himself in Afghanistan 
and Egypt ; accompanied H. M. 
Stanley on the expedition for the 
relief of Emin Pasha, and is sup- 
posed to have been murdered by 
Manyema carriers. For refuta- 
tion of charges of cruelty brought 
against him, see the Life written 
by his brother (1890). 

Baru, a fiuify, cotton-like fibre 
obtained from an E. Indian sago 
palm; used instead of feathers 
to stuff pillows, and as a substi- 
tute for tow in calking boats. 

Baruch (‘blessed’), the friend 
and amanuensis of Jeremiah. He 
shared many of the prophet’s 
misfortunes, notably his exile in 
Egypt, and subsequently, accord- 
ing to Josephus {Antiq,, X. ix. 7), 
in Babylon. Bunsen erroneously 
identifies Baruch with the ‘ great 
unknown’ prophetic writer of 
Isa. 40-fi(). See Jer. 32, 30, etc. ; 
Oheyne’s Jeremiah : his Life and 
Times (1888) ; and the two follow- 
ing articles. 

Baruch, a hook of the Apoc- 
rypha, purporting to have been 
written in tno main by the above. 
It falls into four parts (1) ch. 
1 : 1-14, a historical introduction, 
quite unreliable ; (2) I : 15-3 : 8, 
confession and prayer of the cap- 
tives in Babylon, proba)»ly from 
a Hebrew oiiginal, and dating 
from the 3rd century B.c. ; (3) 
3 : 9 4 : 4, a eulogy of wisdom, 
addressed to the exiles, from 
about 70 A.D. ; and (4)4: 9 5 : 9, 
odes celebrating the return from 
captivity, still later. These het- 
erogeneous elements wore joined 
together probably towanls the 
close of the Ist century A.D. At- 
tach .fd to Barueli (as ch. 0) is 
the Epistle of .leremy. 8ee Gif- 
f ora’s commentary in SpeaMs 
Apocryph-a (1888). 

Baruch, ’Phk Apocalypsk of, 
a remarkable work, made ^kiiown 
to scholars by the discovery of a 
Syriac ms. in 1800. The friend 
of Jeremiah is made to speak 
throughout in the first person, 
and relates the divine disclosures 
made to him in Jerusalem. The 
work comes from four or five 
different hands, probably Phar- 
isees, and assumed its present 
form al)out the first quarter of 
the 2nd C’hristian century. See 
R. H. (yharles’s Amcalypse of 
linrnch (1890), and AV. J. Deane’s 
Psendrpiyrapha, pp. 130-62(181^). 

Barwick, John (1612-64), dean 
of St. Paul’s, born in Westmor- 
1 and. In the civil war he adhered 
to the Royalist cause, for which be 
suffered imprisonment (1050-2). 
At the restoration he was made 
dean of Durham (1660), and later 
dean of St. Paul’s (1601). See Life 
(in liatin) by Peter Barwick, trails, 
by H. Bedford (1724). 

Barwoo^. Seq CAMWOOD, 
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Barye, Antoine IjOuis (1795- 
1875), onejof the greatest of French 
sculptors. He served in the army 
from 1812 to 1814. For years 
he fought against poverty and 
opposition, till recognition of his 
talent came from Amer ica through 
Ills friend Mr. Walters, whose fine 
art collection at Baltimore con- 
tains many of his finest hron/.es, 
such as The Orleans Group, The 
Hunt of the Wild 0:r. liaryc was 
unexcelled in illustrating groups 
of animals in vigorous action, 
the best example being his Lion 
Struggling with a Snake (1832). 
Another notable work is the 
Lion Resting (1847). J3oth ate in 
the Tuileries. Barye also, in the 
specimens on the f‘i 9 ade of the 
new wing of tho Louvre (IFar, 
Peace, Force, Order), treated the 
human figure in heroic sculpture 
with equal mastery. Sec Brown- 
ell’s French Art (1892) ; Gruelle’s 
Notciron the Walters Collection, 
Baltimore: and Ballu’s JjtKuvre 
de Barye (1891)). 

Barytes, a mineral consisting 
of sulphate of barium, and known 
also as ‘heavy spar’ from its high 
sp. gr. (4‘5), which is exceptional 
for a mineral without metallic 
lustre. It crystallizes in the 
rhombic system, in forms of great 
diversity, and is generally white, 
gray, or pink, but the crystals 
may be transparent and colour- 
less. Its hardness is 3L and it 
has a very good cleavage. One 
of tho commonest of vein8tono.s, 
it usually accompanies silica and 
ores of lead. Very fine speci- 
mens, lining cavities, are ob- 
tained at Dufton in Westmor- 
land. It occurs not only in crys- 
tals, but also, more frequently, 
ill fibrous, granular, stalactitic 
and other forms. It ier used as a 
source of barium preparations ; us 
a paint when finely ground, alone 
or mixed with white lead ; and oc- 
casionally as an ornamental stone. 

Bary ton, or V iola di bardone, 
a stringed instrument, invented 
In 1700, but not now in use, some- 
what resembling the viola <la 
gamba. Leopold Mozart eulogized 
its beauty of tone, and Haydn, 
who tried hard to learn it, loft 175 
oompositions for the instrument. 

Basalt, one of tho most abun- 
dant and widely distributed of 
ignoouH rocks, covering large dis- 
tnets in the north of Ireland, west 
of Scotland, German v, America, 
India, Africa. From many active 
volcanoes— e.o. Ktna, Vesuvius, 
and those of Iceland and the 
Sandwich Islands- it is emitted 
in lava flows, sometimes of vast 
extent. Basaltic rocks are usuall y 
black or very dark when fresh, 
and may be fine-grained (often 
called anamesite), or contain 
large scattered porphyritic crys- 
tals of olivine, augite, and plagio- 
clase felspar, with a finer-grained 
ground mass between them. Their 


minute structure, as shown in mi- 
croscopic sections, varies greatly, 
the ground mass consisting of 
augite, plagioclase, and mag- 
netite, with often a considcral)le 
(quantity of residual non-crystal- 
line glassy matter. Some basalts 
contain leucitc in large, gray, 
rounded crystals ~r.//. many of 
the lavas of Vesuvius — and are 
known as leucite basalts; the 
nepheline basalts contain nephe- 
line. Dolerite and diabase are 
closely allied to basalt, but are 
more coarsely crv.st.il line, and of 
somewhat ditt'erent structure. As 
a group the basalts are typical 
lavas of ba.sic character Le. they 
contain a relativtdy small propor- 
tion of silica, and much magnesiu, 
iron, and lime. Their dark colour 
is due to the abundance of augite 
and magnetite, the l.atter being 
often present in sufficient quan- 
tity to attract a magnetic needle, 
and to interfere with tlie exact- 
ness of surveyors’ instnimeiits. 
Native iron in largo mas.Mes occurs 
in the basalt of Ovifak in Green- 
land. A feature of basaltic lava 
flows is their columnar ju^ntin|k^ 
which produces tho characteristic 
scenery of the Giant’s Causeway 
and Fingal’s Cave. 

Base, in chemistry, is not a 
term that admits of very exact 
definition, but includes those ox- 
ides and hydroxides of metals and 
alkyls, ammonia and its suhsiitu 
tion derivatives, that react with 
acids to form .salLs. 

Base, in herahlry, the lower 
omon of a shield, Chaiges 
ornc therein are blazonetl ui 
base, and particularly in dexltr 
base, middle base, or sinister i)aHe, 
according as they appe.'ir to tin; 
right, the centre, or the left. 

Base, Mimtakv. See Ahmv in 
THE Field. 

Base«ball, an outdoor game 
having a strong superficial resem- 
blance to the British ‘rounders.’ 
Base-hall has for the past forty 
years been as much the national 
game of the United States as 
cricket and footl»all are the 
national games of Great Britain. 
There are comparatively few 
genuine amateur base-ball clubs 
of importance, the inajoriU of 
organizations, other than those 
of frankly professional constitu- 
tion, being uependent upon ‘gate’ 
receipts. The majority of clubs 
in the large American cities be- 
long to this semi -professional 
class, and form a recruiting 
ground for the regular pndes- 
sional clubs. 'rUere is, however, 
in the metropolis a leading and 
purely amateur association, tho 
Amateur League of New York, 
which embraces six noted clubs 
largely comjmscd of retired col- 
lege plavers. 

In 1871 the first professional 
base-i)all assoeijition was estab- 
lished in New York, and was fol- 


lowed in 1875 by tho formation 
of tho National League of Pro- 
fessional Base-ball Clubs. After 
a somewhat troublous history, 
tills became, in 1892, the great 
major league of tlie professional 
class, and is to-day. in co-opera- 
tion with the American associa- 
tion, responsihle for the issue of 
rules, arid for base-ball legislation 
generally, so far as professional 
players arc concerned. It should 
be mentioned in this connection 
that base-ball professionalism in 
America is, as regards individuals, 
on ouite a different footing from 
cricket and football professional- 
ism in Great Britain. It is no 
uncommon thing to find among 
professional base-ball teams col- 
lege students, lawyers, artists, 
.and others pursuing avocations 
in which education and special 
talent are required. 

Base-ball is played with hat 
and ball upon a diamond-shaped 
ground, at one point of which is 
the home base, tho remaining three 
points being 1st, 2iid, and 3rd 
bases respectively. The following 
are the latest official rules (IffOlTl^ 
for laying off the lines governing 
the positions and play of base- 
ball: Hulf .f. From a point a 
within the grounils project a right 
line AE out into tho field, and at 
a point n, 154 ft. from jioint a. lay 
off lines no and liD at right angles 
to the line Ah: then with n as 
centre, and ()3‘fi39ir) ft. (roughly, 
()3 ft. 73, in.) as ra<liiis, describe 
arcs cutting the lines ha at F and 
no at 0 , ni> at ii and nr. at i. 
Draw lines ko, oi, jh, and hf, 
and said linos will be the con- 
taining lines of the diamond or 
infield. Rule 3. 7'he. eaieher's 
lines. F as centre, ainl 10 ft. 

radius, descrihe an arc cutting line 
FA at r, ami ilraw lines i.M and LO 
at right angles to fa, and eontinue 
same out froiii FA not Jess than 
10 ft. Rule It. The foul line. 
From tho inler.section i>oint F eon- 
tinue tho straight lines FO and 
FH until the.y intersect with tho 
lines i.M ami LO, and then from 
tho points 0 and H in tho oi)]»o- 
.site <lirection until they reach 
the boundary lines of the grounds. 
Rule ft. The players^ lines,- Witli 
F as centre and .50 ft. radius, 
describe arcs cutting lines Fo 
arnl FM at l* and q; theii^ witli 
F as centre again, ami 70 ft. 
radius, descinho arcs cutting kg 
ami FH at U and s ; then from the 
points p, q, H, ami s chaw lines at 
right angles to the lines FO, FM, 
FC, and FH, and continue same 
until they interseet at the points 
T and W. Rule 6. The captain and 
coacht‘r\s line.— Witlo H and s as 
centres, and 1.5 ft. radius, describe 
arcs cutting linos KW and KT at 
X and Y, and from the points X 
and Y draw lines parallel with 
lines FH and fg, and continue 
same out to the bouqdary lines 



of the ground, RuU 7, The three- 
foot line. —With F an centre, and 45 
ft. radiud, describe an arc cutting 
line Fu at 1, and from 1 out to 
the distance of 3 ft. draw a line 
at right angles to FG, and marked 
point 2 ; then from point 2 draw 
a lino parallel with tho lino FG 
to a point 3 ft.,boyond tho point 
o, and marked 3 ; then from the 


to lin»? 2. 3, Imck to and intorHoct- 
ing with line kg, :ind from thence 
back ahmg lino r.F to point 1. 
Rvle .S’. The piteher'n plate. With 
point F as centre, and tJ0*5 ft. as 
radius, describe an arc cutting the 
linn Fii at a point 4, and (Iraw 
a line 5. G, perpendicular thereto, 
passing through point 4 and ex- 
tending 12 in. on either side of 


line FB ; then with line 5 , 6, a« a 
side, describe a parallelogram 24 
in.^ by 6 in. Rule 9. The bases . — 
Within tho angle v describe a 
hve-sidod tigure two of the sides 
of which shall coincide with the 
lines FG and FU to the extent of 
12 in. each, thence parallel with 
the line Ffi in. to the points 
X and Y, a straight lino between 


which (17 in.) will form the front 
of th (2 plate ; and within the 
angles G and ii describe souares 
the sides of which shall be 15 in., 
the two outer sidc.s of .said square 
lying upon the lines FG and Gi 
and FIT and Hi, and at the angle 
E iicseribe a square whoso sides 
shall be 15 in., and so described 
that its sides shall ho parallel with 
GI and IH, and its centre imme- 


diately over the angular point E. 

Rule JO. The hatsuum^s line.— On 
either side of the lino AFB describe 
two parallelograms 0 ft. long and 
4 ft. wide (marked 8 and 9), their 
length bein^ parallel with the lino 
AFB, their distance auart being G in. 
added to each end of tho length of 
the diagonal of the square within 
tho angle F, and the centre of their 
length being upon said diagonal. 

A game of base-ball is played 
by two sides, each consisting of 
nine ulayers. An inning is com- 
pletea when tiiree men on the 
batting side are out, and a game 
consists of nine innings played 
by each side. batsman takes 
his position in the batsman’s box 
at tho home base, armed with a 
round hard-wood bat not exceed- 
ing 2i in. in diameter at the thick- 
est part, nor exceeding 42 in, in 
length. To him the pitcher, stand- 
ing in front of tho pitcher’s plate, 
delivers a ball weighing not les-s 
than 5jior more than 51 oz, avoir- 
dupois* and measuring not less 
than 9 nor more than 91 in. in cir- 
cumference. The batsman must 
strike at every ball that passes 
over any portion of tho home base 
not lower than tho batsman’s knee 
nor higher than his shoulder. 
After three failures to hit the 
hall tho batsman is ‘out,’ provided 
that tho ball on the third occasion 
is cauglit by the catcher before it 
touches tho ground. The bats- 
man’s emleavour is to hit the i)all 
inside the foul linos in such a 
manner as to enable him, without 
being put out, to run round the 
bases in a variety of ways provided 
for l)y the rules. After making a 
successful hit, and in certain other 
contingencies, the batsman be- 
comes a l)ase-runner, and is said 
to have acore»l a run after running 
tho 120 yards necessary to enable 
him to touch 1st, 2nd, .3rd, and 
homo bases in succession with- 
out being put out in tho process, 
'rhe skilful batsmau, however, 
does not, as a rule, hit bo much 
to secure ‘ homers ’ as to forward 
those of his side who are engaged 
in ijase-running and have not yet 
got homo, and, at tho same time, 
to ‘(»arn a base’ for himself. 
AVhon the first base is earned, 
subsequent bases may bo secured 
by clever ‘stealing,’ which dc- 
mand.s great tiuickncss of percep- 
tion and promptitndo of move- 
ment even more than fast run- 
ning. An extremely important 
feature of scientific base-ball is 
effective pitching, to excel in 
which a considerable amount of 
* head work ’ is necessary, coupled 
with a practical knowledge of 
speed, and experience in the use 
of the various ‘curves,’ ‘drops,’ 
and other niceties of delivery. 
In base-ball language, good pitch- 
ing is said to show skill in *box 
work,’ while tho essence of good 
batting is ‘team work at the bat.’ 



The (inme of Base-hall. 
point 3 draw a line at right angles 
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Base-ball has made consider- 
able headway in (’’anada, having 
for years Hotirished in Toronto, 
and latterly spread among the 
French Canadians in (Quebec. It 
has also become popular in Aus- 
tralia, and is played by several 
‘nines’ in France. But in Eng- 
land it has made slow progress 
everywhere except in Derby sli ire, 
where in IHW there were five 
clubs. Spalding’s Cjl/cvV'/ Jiasc- 
hall GukU (issued monthly), pub- 
lished by the American Sports 
Publishing (^o., New York, is the 
recognized authority on the game, 
and contains the latest rules ap- 
proved by the National Eeague. 

Basedow, Johann Bkunhahd 
(1723 DO), German educational vo- 
former, taught for some time at 
Sorb in Denmaik, and was pro- 
fessor at a school in Altona from 
1701-71. His ideas were appre- 
ciated by Leopold of Anhalt, who 
invited liim to Dessau as an edu- 
cational expert. He was thus en- 
abled to realize a clierishod plan, 
and opened his Philantlirnpitnim 
in 1774. Owing to his viohmt tem- 
per and lack of ImsiriesH capacity, 
he had to surrender the direction 
of it in 1778, and the school \vas 
closed in 17D3. In spite of its 
apparent failure, it was liasodow 
who did most to hasten a reform 
in the educational system of Giu - 
many. In his ear]ie.st writings 
there is much to suggest Uous- 
seau; and on the publication of 
tbe Ernilc (176*2) Basedow l)ecame 
IIoussOjui’s most cnthusiaHtie 
champion. The keynote of his 
system was ‘everything according 
to nature.’ The most important 
of his numerous works are the 
Methodrnbuvk fU r Vfiier uvd MWi- 
ter (1770) and the KJementarwerk 
(1774). See Jtkxjmfihie/t by L. H. 
Fischer (18D0) ami K. Diestolmann 
(1807). 

Basedow^s Disease. See 

GoiTJlE. 

Basel. See Bale. 

Base-Hne, or Base, in survey- 
ing, is a straight line measured 
on the ground, from tlic two ends 
of which angles can be taken with 
the purpose of laying down a tri- 
angle or triangles, thus mapping 
out the country to be surveyed. 
The base, or base-line, must bo 
measured with the most rigid ac- 
curacy, for upon it the accuracy 
*of the entire survey depends. 

Bashahr, tributary hill state in 
Punjab, India. Area, 3,802 so. m. 
Pop. (1901)84,630. 

Bashaa, an extensive region of 
ancient Palestine lying to the E. 
of the Upper Jordan, and divided 
from Gilead on the s. by the riv^ 
Hieromax rr Yarmuk. Og, iw 
king, having been defeated and 
slain by the Israelites (Num. 
21 : 33 /.), his territory was as- 
signed to the half -tribe of Manaa- 
aeh. Bashan (properly The Ba- 
Shan— i.e. ‘rich earth’) is a fertile 


table-land, broken by volcanic 
cones, both sporadic and grouped, 
and furrowed hy deep valleys, 
some 2, WO ft. above sea -level. 
It was famou.s for its oak fort'sts 
(Ezek. 27:0) and for its cattle 
Vf. the ‘Imlls’ and the ‘kine' of 
iiashan (l*s. 22 : 12; Amos 4:1). 

Bashi-bazouks, Turldsh ir- 
regular troops, who servo without 
uniform or direct pay, art* usually 
mounted, and are addicted to 

l) illage. They were iiotorittus in 
the Bulgarian atrocities of 1876. 

Bashkires, or Bash Kills, 
pooi»le iiihaldting Ural slt)pt's, 
Hu * I'ral-Alta- ’ 
.Mohammedan in religion; partly 

m) nia<lic, partly settletl; Tartars 
in habits ami spoech. J'hoii 
wenltli consists chiell> in liorses ; 
from ilio milk of the m.arLM iliey 
jueparo hinnisH. 'I’lioy miml>or 
o\cr three-tpjMitors of a million, 
and make good horse soldiers. 

Bashkirtseff, MAim:(ls(i(i S4), 
Uussiaii painter, l)oni of noltle 
family near Poltava. After mak- 
ing the tour of Eurojie, slie si ttletl 
at I’aris. T)t*\oting lierself from 
1878 with inordinate enthusiasm 
to art, she exhibiietl the fhnhrrlla 
(1SS2), Joni it JiU'ifUi^ (1883), The 
Afcitimj (1881), now in the Lux- 
embourg. She had real gt'iiius, 
though immature. Her Joiir- 
■mi/ (1887), translatetl into Eng- 
lish (1890), ami Further Mi Utoirn 
(1901), leveal the inner life of a 
jjrofoundly emotional, egotistic, 
and unbalanced nature. Set- (’nt- 
nhujur diSi (Kurrf!^^ wdth preface* 
by F. Coppice ( 1885), 

Basidlum. See Fungi. 

Basil, various herbaceous j) 1 n,n ts 
of tlie order Labiat.T. Wild basil 
{Cataminthii ctinopodiim) and 
common Ijasil {C. ojllin'uah’n) are 
natives of ( 1 reat Bri tai n . ( himn m 
is .sweet )»a.sil, a native 
of India; the whole plant is fra- 
grant and of a HWt*et tnst«*, the 
young leave.s lioing used for 
seasoning jlishes, and tin* h*afv 
stems cut and drio<I for winter u.se. 
Holy basil sum tiiiu)\n anotlier 
Indian specie.s. Bu.sli b;isil is U. 
minhnuw, and is eulti\ate<l like 
sweet btasil. Ba.sil vim*gar is made 
by .stocpingbasil plants in vinega r, 
which uKsorbs and retains tht*ir 
flavour. Sweet basil occurs in the 
old story of Isalmlla and the P<)t 
of Basil, which has been the sub- 
ject of works of art by Boec:u*<*i(». 
Ke lts, and several painters. 

Ba.sil, St., The Great (about 
.32!) 379). one of the fathers of the 
(Ireek (’hurch, horn at G.esarea, 
of which ho became bishop (370). 
He was much involved in the 
religious controversi«*s of tlie 
time, an insight into which is 
afforded hy bis letters to Gregory 
Nazianzon, with whom ho was 
united in tender friendship. He 
resolutely opposed Arianlsin. 
Threatened hy Valens with exile 
and death If he did not open the 


churehes to tho Arians, ho con- 
tinueil inflexible. To him is also 
largely due the triumpli of inona- 
eliisin ov»*r tho liormit life. He 
eml>elli.slied (’josarea, and raised 
in it numerous workshop.s and 
schools. Tho works he has left 
i elude the Hextimvron^ Asvetivs^ 
Jtraduuf of Frojinif’ Authors^ and 
305 Ia iters. His efforts at re- 
forming tlie services of tho church 
were embodit'd in the liturgy 
wliieb bears his name, and is still 
ill use in tlie East. 3’liere is a 
BeutMlietim* edition of his works 
ill 3 voL.. (I73!i), and a complete 
Erencli translation of his works 
in 12 vols. by Boustan (1S47). 

BasG, two Byzantine ein- 
jK'rors. 11.) Basiu j. (807- 8S0), 
liorn at Adrianople, assassinated 
Mieluiel ill. ami seized tho throne, 
li.'isil Wii" fonmler t)f the Mace- 
donian d.\ nasty, iiml his reign 
• ipeiis a new era in tin* history 
of tlie Byzantine (uupire, (2,) 
Bash. ii. (957 1 h‘J 5). Byzantine 
emiieror, onl.\ six .\eiiis old at 
the death of his fiitlier, Ilomanus 
II., liocamo omiioror in !)70. For 
nearly thirty .\oars (999 1018) ho 
carried on a jirotractod struggle 
against Samuel, king of Bulgaria. 
For the nithloss sevoiiiy with 
which he linally destroyed his 
rivals lie was nick mimed *Hhiyor 
of tho Ibilgarians.' He con verted 
to Christianity Vlarlimir, tho 
Iirinee of Kiev (9!tS). 

Baslinn, str. ami isl., in Sulii 
Archipelago, Pliiliiipine Is., s.w. 
of iMindiimio; 399 si|. m. in area; 
mountainous; valmiblti teak for- 
(‘sts ; i)t‘arl iisherics. Capital, 
I.saliella. J’uj). 12 . 999 . 

Basilica, (i.) The ancimit 
b.asiliea wa.s that jiart of the pal- 
ace wlierein justice ^\as ailminis- 
t<-red to tin* pcojde. 'riu'se striic- 
tiii’i's were lirst iMi'cted b.^ tho 
Komaiis in 181 n.(’., and con- 
tinued to be Iniilt liy thcin to the 
(‘lid of tlie 3nl century A.D. 'rhey 
consisted of a long ei'niral hall 
or nave, vitli aisles the aisles 
bidng se]iarati‘d from the nave 
h\ ]>illars snj)i»()rting the roof. 
At tin* end of llio miM* was a 
dais for the judges, who sat in 
a semicircular n'cess calb‘d an 
apse, 'the name was atlcrwards 
t r.'i.nsf erred to the liist buildings 
for ( 'liristiaii woisliip. 'I'Ik; term 
is also applied b\ Balbulio to 
those buildings in tlie cities of 
Italv which are ami logons to 
I'higlish town luilU. (See Al'sk, 
Am'HiTErTURK.) ( 2 .) A code of 
laws begun liy the J^.\zantiiu‘ ein- 
l»eror Jhisil l.. and eomjdeted by 
Ids son Leo VJ., wlio issued it in 
sixty liooks in 887. In it was eni- 
bodiod rnueli of Justinian’s Cor/m« 
Juris Civil is. A good edition is 
Hitsilicorum Lil>ri lx. Or. et 
Lat., issued by Heimbach (1833- 
59). Sec Hauliold’s Manual Ba- 
silirnrnm (1819), and Montreuil’a 
Hisioire dn Droit hyzantin. 
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BaikervlUe 


Basilicata, the ancient Ln< Ihirifuudy pitch for yellow ba- 
oauiaf co m parti rnento, S. Italy. Hilicon, and verdigriM for green, 
coincident witii the province ot Basiiides, founder of the BaHi- 
]*otenr.a (name used Binco 1H71), lidian hcct of the Gnostics, lived 

stretching from the ‘head of the under the Kmuerors Trajan and 

Gulf of Tarenturn N.w. through Hadrian in Aioxandiia. Ho is 

the middle of Italy. It pastures the apostle of ‘the Abraxas reli- 

sheep and cattle, and produces gion ’ and the doctrine of ‘ eniana- 



Unmnd Plan of IHpian Jimilim in. thr Vnfum. of Trajan, Rome. 

A, Main ISntmiicfi from Koriim. B, Rntranoe from Ntreet. C, Traiaii’ii Column. 

I>, Ore«k and IMin Llltrarten. K, Tribunal for the Judgea (the Apw). 

grain, wine, fruits, olive oil, and tion.* From the Supreme Power, 
timber. (Miiof town, Potenza. Abraxas, emanated mind ; from 

Area, 3,845 so. m. Pop. (1881) mind, the word; from the word, 

524,504 ; (1901) 490,705. providence ; from providence, vir- 

Basilicon, an ointment com- tuc and wisdom ; from these two, 
posed of yellow wax, resin, and principalities and powers ; and 
olive oil, with suet and turpen- from them, an infinity of angels 
tine added for basilicon proper, -who, in turn, created the heav- 
blaok pitch for black basilicon, ens, 365 in number. It it from 


this numher (365) that the name 
Abraxas is formed, as its leUers, 
according to the Greek computa- 
tion, make up 365. .The later Basi- 
lidians became more and more im- 
bued with the philosophy of the 
Stoics, and they abandoned alto- 
gether that obedience to the moral 
law which their master strongly 
inculcated. 

Basilikon Doron, a work on 
the art of government, written 
(1599) i)y Jaines vi. of Scotland 
for his son Prince Henry, and 
memorable as containing the 
king’s own statement of the doc- 
trine of divine right. 

Basilisk, the name given by the 
Greeks and Romans to a faliulous 
monster possCHsed of many mar- 
vellous attributes, its glance alone 
being sufiicient to kill, and its 
ItiOiith being the concentration of 
the most dosully poisons. It has 
been applied by zoologists to cer- 
tain American tree-lizards which, 
despite their hideous appearance, 
are both harmlc8.s aiid edible. In 
Rasiliem milraim the head is 
covered by a scaly, distensible 
cap, the Mo-callod helmet. 

Basim, munic. tii. in P>crar, In- 
dia, 14;*) m. s.w. of Nngpiir; alt. 
],75Hft. Pop. (HH)1) 1.3,823. 

Basin. A geological basin is 
fouml wliero the beds of rock dip 
or incline inwards on every side 
towards a centre, and is a form 
of synclinc. Most of the British 
coal fields are basins ; these are 
often very un symmetrical, though 
in the S. Wales and Lanarkshire 
coal fields the structure is well 
shown. The uppermost beds oc- 
cupy the centre of the area, while 
the edges or outcrops of the lower 
beds form more or less perfect 
circles around them ; thus, the 
coal measures are surrounded by 
areas of millstone grit, and out- 
side these by Carboniferous lime- 
stone. The beds wt'ro laid down 
in horizontal sheets, the basin 
structure subsequently develop- 
ing by folding. 

Basingstoke, par.,PiuTiic. bor., 
and mrkt. tii., Hampshire, Kng- 
land, 14^ m. s.w. of Keading, on 
G.W. and L.S. W.R. ; is the centre 
of an agricultural district, and has 
manufactures of agricultural im- 
plements. There are also brew- 
eries and cloth factories. The Ba- 
singstoke Canal, 37 m. long, begins 
here. The castle was burned by 
Cromwell in 1645. Acreage, 4,172. 
Pop. of munic. bor. (1901) 9,793. 

Baskerville, John (1706-75), 
Knglish pnnt:?r, born at Wolver- 
Icy in Worcestershire. Without 
any special training ho started 
typo-founding (1750) and printing 
in Birmingham. His books are 
chiefly reprints, including Virgil 
(1757), Milton (1758), Juvenal 
(1761), Addison (1761), Horace 
(1770), and a Bible and Greek 
New Testament (1763). He was 
also the inventor of vellum paper. 




BAiket 

Basketi a vossel made of wil- 
lows, osiers, twigs, or splits in- 
terwoven, mentioned frequently 
in the Bible, and represented in 
the monuments of ancient Egypt. 
The ancient Britons were famed 
for their baskets, which found 
favour in Rome after tiio occupa- 
tion of Britain. 

For the ordinary basket in mod- 
ern use osiers and willows arc 
generally used. These are either 
taken entire, cut from the root, 
split asunder, or only stripped of 
their bark, according to the nature 
of the work to be produced; in 
the latter case tiiev are previ- 
ously well soaked. The stripping 
is performed by drawing the wil- 
lows through an iron-edged in- 
strument called a ‘brake,’ which 
removes the bark, and the willuw.s 
are then cleaned by means of a 
sharp knife. Next they arc ex- 
}) 08 ed to the sun and air, and 
afterwards placed in a dry situa- 
tion. It is not less nece^ssary to 
preserve willows with their liark 
in the same manner, submitting 
them, previous to use, to a thor- 
ough soaking in water for several 
days. The barked or white osier 
is then divided into bundles or 
fagots, according to size, the 
larger being reserved to form the 
strong work in theskoloton of tho 
basket, and the smaller for weav- 
ing tho bottom and sides. Should 
the latter be applied to ordinary 
work, they are taken wliole; hut 
for implements of slight and finer 
texture, each osier is divideil into 
‘splits’ and ‘skeins.’ Splits are 
osiers cleft into four parts i>y an 
implement consisting of two edge 
tools placed at right angles, 
whereby the rod is longitudinally 
divided down the pith. 'J’liese are 
next drawn through a macliirio 
resembling the common spoke- 
shave, keeping the grain of tho 
split n'ox,t the wood or stock of 
the shave; while the pith is pre 
Bonted to the edge of tiie iron, 
which is set in an oblique direc- 
tion to the wood. In order to 
bring the split into a sha])e still 
more regular, it is passed through 
another instrument called an ‘up- 
right,’ consisting of a Hat ]iiece 
or steel, each end of which is 
faablunod into a cutting edge Bke 
that of an ordinary chisel. The 
flat is bent round, so that the two 
edges approach each other at a 
greater or less interval by means 
of regulating screws, and the 
whole is fixed in a handle. By 
passing the splits between tho 
two. edges they arc reduced to 
skeins, the thickness of which is 
determined by the interval be- 
tween the edges of the tool. 

The implements required by a 
basket-maker are few and simple. 
In making an ordinary basket, the 
osiers are laid out in a length 
considerably greater . than tiiat 
of the finished work; They are 
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ranged in pairs on the floor 
parallel to each other, at small 
intervals, in the direction of the 
longer diameter ; and this may he 
called tho woof, for basket-work 
is, in fact, a web. These jiarallel 
rods are then crossed at right 
angles by two of the larger osiers, 
with the thick ends towards the 
workman, who places his foot 
upon them, and weaving each 
alternately over and under the 
parallel pieces first laid down, 
lie confines them in their places. 
Tho whole now forms what is 
technically called the ‘slat’ or 
slate, which is tho foundation of 
the basket. Next, the long end 
of one of tlie two rt>ds is taken 
and woven under and over the 
pairs of short ends all round the 
liottom, until the whole is woven 
in. A similar process is applied 
to the other rod, and then addi- 
tional long 08 ier.H are woven in 
until tho bottom is of tho desired 
size, an I tho woof is occiipieil 
liy them. Thus tho iiottom, or 
foundatien on which the super- 
structure is to ho raised, is com- 
pleted, and this latter part is 
accomplisluMl Iry sharpening the 
large ends of as many long and 
stout osiers as may l>e necessary 
to foi in tho rii)s or skeleton, ’i'hcy 
are forced or plaited between the 
rods of the bottom, from tho edge 
towards tho centre, and are tur ned 
up ill tire ilircction of tiro sides; 
then other rods aro woven in ami 
out between each of th<*m, until 
tire basket is raised to the requi- 
site heigiit. '('he hrirn is finished 
hv turning down tlie pevjren 
dicular ends of the ribs, while a 
handle is made by forcing two or 
three osiers, sharpened at the 
end, down tho weaving of the 
sides, close together. They are 


Basking Shark 

the stage-coach, which was called 
‘the ha^sket.’ In tho T hiitod States 
a basket-work of rattan is, for its 
lightiicsH, still used i> the bodies 
of sleighs and puny phaetons. 

Basket Batf is a populrtr game 
which James NriiMiiiili deviso 1 in 
1801, in the Uuitod Stakes. It is 
played in a spseo not excoeiiing 
:{,5i>0 sq. ft., and ohloi g in r hapo. 
'I'ho opposing teams, each of live 
mombers, ondeavour to throw tho 
ball into tho basket flofondod by 
tho other’, on much tho sumo 
lirinciplo as that of foolhall. Tlie 
"basket’ is a not su8]iendod at a 
height of 10 ft. from tho ground, 
and the hall is an inflated bladder 
with a dfainelor of about 10 in. 



Jiaakvl-Finih. 


Basket-lHsh, a groui) of tho 
Kchiiioilormata, Ihe latter includ- 
ing also stHr-lishoM, sea urchins, 
etc. Tho bashet-tish belongs \ o tho 
Ophiuroida, Imt is dislinguishod 
by tho peculiar and elaborate 
ramitic vtioii of its anns. Its 
ho<ly, which is live-sided, is U or 
H in. broad, while its arms are 
about 12 ill. long. Its narno is 
derived from its habit of folding 
its branching anns around itself 
when throateiierl, ro that it re- 
Nomhles a haskot. It is found in 
variom parts of tho ocean, espe- 
eially in tropical waters. 



then pinned fast about two inches 
from tho edge. After the osiers 
hive been bound or plaited the 
irasket is complete. 

In many parts of the world 
houses, fences, and ^ gates a^o 
formed of basket or wicker work ; 
as also are screens, chairs, and 
fr'^ys. On the Continent there is 
still in use the Holstein wagon, 
composed of basket-work. Not a 
century ago the same material was 
employed in Britain for the bodies 
of gigSt and for an appendage of 


Basking Shark {SHarhf maor- 
ivia), the largest shark of th'^ 
Atlantic, exceeds thirty feet in 
length. It does not attack man 
unless molested, hut fiseds on 
small fishes. The liver yields oil, 
and the shark, which is not rare 
in British seas, especially off the 
west coast of Ireland, is hunted on 
this account. Tho common name 
refers to tho fact that the animal 
is fond of lying ot the surface of 
the water, with the upper part of 
tho hack exposed. 
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Bamage 

Basnage, Jacques (165.V1726), 
Frojioh rrotostant clorgvmjui ; 
born at Rouoii, whoro ho bocamo 
ministor of thq Roformo«l church. 
At tho revocation of the Ktlict of 
NantoH ho wont to Rotterdam, 
whoro ho was cho.son (IGDl) pastor 
of tho Walloon chiifdh: and in 
17011 ho wuH transforrorl, in tho 
samo capacity, to tho French 
church at tlie Hai^nio. Ho in 
ono of tho best of tho church 
historiiins, his books bein^ ac- 
coptod by (hitholics and IVotest- 
antw alike. Ho published His- 
toire de bi Ualigimi den Kglincn 
Ueformh (1600; much enlaivod 
in J725), IliMnire dc I'EtjUnv de- 
puis Jesus Christ jusqiJtl prhent 
(1609), and Hisioire des Juifs 
(If puis Jhus Christ (1700). See 
Mailhot’s ,/. Husnu ge (IHSl). 

DasJChe, or Ha/oche, a cor- 
poration of clerks of tho I’arlia- 
inont of raris, to which, about 
1393, Philip tho Fair granted 
special privileges, exempting its 
members from tho iurisclietion of 
tho common law. It survivod 
to tho revolution. See Fabre’s 
Etudes msluri(nus siir its Clrrcs 
delft Hasoche 

Basque Road, Tiie aotiox ix. 
The B’rench fleet, wliiidi had es- 
caped from Rrisst, was, in April 
1809, rangc'd below the island of 
Aix, and was iln*re assaiUs’ l)y 
Lord Cochvain^ with a Riitish 
fleet. The hoojn was broken by 
one of Cochrane’s tiroship.s. The 
French began hurriedly to get 
under way, and panic and confu- 
sion arising among them, all but 
two ran aground. The vessels 
actually destroyed heyond repair 
wore three ships of tho line, a 50- 
gun ship, and a 40-guii frigate. 
Had (^ochrano been proi)«*rIy sun- 
ported by (Sambii^r, all would 
iuivc been destroved. ,Scc (kadi- 
raiu*'s AuUddographi! of a Srumun 
(1890); Cluitterton’s Mnnoruds of 
ihtuthii r (1861 ). 

Basques ({Span Vusrougudns), 
a race with a languagt! out of 
rclatiou to every other Furopean 
language, whose habitat is now 
restricttsl to tho west end of the 
Pyrenees, including, on the south 
side, tho Spanish provinces of 
Hiscaya, Guipu/.coa, and A lava, 
and the I'amplona district of 
Navarra; on tho north, one-third 
of BarHCs-Pvr<^n<*es. A language 
of Basque type was in prehistoric 
times common to tho inhabitants 
on both sides of tho Pyrenees. 
Kiiskaldiinac, Kiiskalderia, and 
Fuskara aro the native names 
of tho people, country, and lan- 
guage respectively. The primi- 
tive Iberians have further, ac- 
cording to latest ethnographic 
evidence, to he grouped with the 
Liguiiana of Italy, whose original 
homo is traceable to the Stedi- 
terranean. The Ligurians, again, 
are, from evidence of craniofogy, 
archseology, etc., concluded to 


have been prehistorically settled 
in the valley of tho Po and Rhine- 
land. The Ligurians, it is further 
hehl, wore spread over all Italy, 
us also Sardinia, Corsica, and 
Sicily. There are data lending 
colour to the conclusion that be- 
yond the (laronne the Iberians 
shared community of race with 
the Pictonos and the British 
J*iets. J*rofessor .1. Rhys com- 
bines the Iberians and Piets in 
the term * lljcro-Pictish.’ Gahc- 
Icn/. has (1891) compiled 780 ex- 
amples of verbal resemblance and 
structuial correspondence bt‘- 
tween the Bas(|uo tongue on tho 
north aiul tho Berber tongue on 
the south of tho Aleditcrranean. 
Tliere seems ground, then, for 
tlui assuinidion that the Basques 
aro doscentlcd from the aboriginal 
race of Furopc. 

The Basque language belongs 
to the agglutinative type, modili- 
cations of moaning and granimati- 


ciil rolati(»ns being ilei ted, not 
by intlection nor l)y prepositions, 
b«it bv adjunction and imstfix. 
It lacks gcneial {iml abstract con- 
cepts. B;ls»|ih? lias only two con- 
jugations one forflie intransitive 
verb, ami to express the vcrl) to 
he; the oilier for the transitive 
verb, and to express the verb t(t 
Imre. To tho Furopenn the enun • 
ciation is about as liard us the 
grammar. 'Phe tongue is difl’er- 
entiated into as many as twenty- 
live dialects (L. L. Bonaparte), 
many mutmilly nnintelligihlo. 

R. CoIIignon, aftermost search- 
ing invo.stigations, eoneludes that 
the physical traits of the Ba.s(]ucs, 
out of all relation to tiiose of any 
other type, assign them indisput- 
ably to the Hamitic branch of the 
whites. N, African or Ftiropcan 
(Afro- Kuropean). According to 
K. Rcolus, ‘there is no Basque 
type.’ Among the Basil ues there 
are two forms of physique: tho 
one tall, fair, and iong-headed; 
the other short, dark, and round- 


Tffftfqiinni 

headed. The two are blended in 
a long lango of proportions, yet, 
on the whole, tne Basques are 
rather taller than the average of 
tho people of Spam. The pre- 
vailing type has tho forehead 
broad and square, overhanging 
deeply - set eyes ; cheek bone.s 
rather broad; tho lower half of 
the face narrowing rapidly to- 
wards the pointed chin. The 
complexion is generally fair; the 
eyes gray or blue; with blond 
hair, high -ridged nose, upright 
figure, Mouare shoulders, strong 
limbs. Tho Basques aro further 
distinguished by their vigour and 
hardihood, soliriety and industry, 
gaiety, pronciiess to sing, dance, 
and play games, by their frank- 
ness, hospitality, pride, lovo of 
indcpeiulcncc, .and promptitude 
to avenge insult. They are noted 
as the liest sailors of Spain. IV- 
ciiliar are certain usages, such as 
tho ',ouvad(\ the wearing of tho 


htrri and tho iiiita (belt), etc. 
The BaH([uo dramas, in largo part 
survivals of the morality play.s, 
still, in spito of curb's, are yearly 
performed and witnessed with 
groat enthusiasm in the French 
cantons of Tardets and Mauleon. 
Fcculiarare also some of the agri- 
cultural implements. 

On the .seaboard the Basej^ues 
are engaged in commerce and nsh- 
ing; inland, in agriculture and 
pastoral pursuits. Tho Baaiiuo 
rrovinces are tho centre of the 
iron -mining of Spain, 

Pamplona (PompeiopoHs) tes- 
tifles to the foundation of this 
town by Pompeius (74 B.c.). The 
Romans did not, however, suc- 
ceed in imposing their language 
on the Basques. Routed, after a 
long and obstinate resistance, by 
tho Visigoths about 580, a portion 
of the Basques sought leruge in 
Gascony, About 920 the Basipio 
countries were consolidated into 
tho kingdom of Navarra, which 
was ultimately inooiimrated in 
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the kingdom of Spain. The ISIad^e Ktudcs fur VOfininr deit Bae-rclicfg wore invented by the 

BiliiiqUjpii still, however, retiiitied Ba^iques Oaheleutss’s Die Ktiiyptians, and their uso in sculp- 

their fueroi or aHsemblios, one in Verwandtschaft des Bashseken tore extended to India, Media, 

each province, safeKuarding their mit den Bcrberstiffichen JVordafri- Persia, (xroece, and Romo. See 

hotne rule. When, in 1832, the kets (1894); Uhze’s ^De Quelunesi Sir (’. Kastlako's .Wo^^o-n/iri'o, 

ftieros wete’* abolished hy the RapporU entre les Lmigucs Ikr- Hass, in music, is the lowo.st 
CoHes, the Ba.squo8 offered such hi^n et Basque,' in Mim, Sne, ami most irnixu tant part of all 

stout resistance as to cause their Archeol. du Midi dc la France; harmony. In earlitu- times it w^as 

rellistatement. ^ In the inaurrcc- “La Cinbsation Primitive dans common to write tho bass notes 

tions of 1833-7 and 1873 -(i tho la Sicilie Orientale,' in JjAntfir(t- alone of a coini»osition, a?id place 

Basques fought gallantly for Doll poloqic (1897); (^^^nac-Muncaut’s tigures to indicate the construe- 

Carlos, grandfather and grand- HiHt.desPeup(eiiPprfneenH{\S7A); tion of each chord; this was 

son. The /ttcro.*? ended ^^tli tho Vinson’s Les Basques H ir Pays termed a ‘ligured bass.’ Bass is 

.year 1878. They still, nowever, Basque Matin's Denkmdler ahso the name given to the low- 

retaln a certain administrative der Baskischni Sprarhe (1S.57); ost nuilo voice, 

autonomy and some commercial l*rinco I.. Ij, Bonaparte’s Jjn Bass, a Sc4)tii.'4h term for ti- 

privUeges, Lanque Basque et les Lanqves hroiis door-mats, which are somo- 

Tho literature of the Basques is Finrwises Inchauspe’s Lr times miule from luist; also ap- 

of very narrow compass. A few Pcitple Basque: sa Lanque, son plied to a mat usccl for jiacking 

words in Basque occur in L. Mari- OrjVy/rtc, etc. (1894); A. H. Keane’s bales of goo<ls, and , to a mat 

neo Siculo’s Cosas xUustres y cj*- 4/on, Past and Present (1S911). on which hot dishes arc placed 

eellentos de Fspaija The Basra, Bassoka, or BrssoKAif, atttiblo. ‘ 

oldest printed relic of the Basque tii. and riv.pt. on the Shat-cl-Arah, Ba.ss, nr Bassk, a fish allied 

tongue dates from l.W -B. !)«•- 70 m. from Persian (iulf, Asiatic to t))e perch, formerly much ch- 

cheparo’s Linqutc Vasconvm Pri- 'rurkey; head of navigation for ttsnned as fo4)d. All the Kuro- 

l^riiiUP. There are some five steamer.s drawing nineteen feet pcan liass are rnaiine, but in 

hundred volumes in the Basque of water. River steamers ply America fresh -water species oc- 

language, nearly all translations between this port ami Bagdad, cur. From the more familiar 

from Latin, French, and Spanish. 200 m. farther n. Tho district i)cich all diifer iu the soinowiiat 



Bas-reliefs from, the Parthenon,, Athens. 


Other Bastiue books betray the 
French or Castilian cnlturo of 
their authors. Tho Basciuo dra- 
mas— - are, it a])pears 
from tho discoveries of Mr. AV. 
AVebstet, editions of French 
chap-books. The Basque tradi- 
tionary legends, comprising forty- 
seven stories, have been published 
(1877) by Mr. AV. AVebster. There 
is a collection of wider range 
published by Vinson, Le Fnlkdore 
du Pays Basque (1883). Ignatius 
Loyola and Francis Xavier were 
lA«.sque.s. 

Tho total population is rock- 
ono<l at about 010,000, of wliom 
fV),000 are in Bayonne, 00,000 
in Maul^on, 150,000 in Navarra, 
180,000 in (Biipuzcoa, 10,000 in 
AJava, and 145,0fl0 in Biscay. 
Of recent years tlmro has been 
a heavy emigration, especially to 
thh Argentine Republic, Mexico, 
and Cuba, where Basques are 
coiilited to the number of 200.000. 

SJee Michel’s Le Pays Basmir: 
$a Population, sa Lanque (1857); 
GMVi (hiqines drf Basques de. 
Ffti/ace tt d*Bspagne (1809); J, F. 


around is marshy and unhealtliv. 
'fhe exports for P.M>3 exceiMltMl 1,, 
millions, the hulk tjf which was 
in liarley and <lat.es. Its imports 
consist of silk, wo4>ll(‘n, ami cot- 
ton good.s. Founded in <>32 by 
(’alijm Omar, P>asra w;is lo?ig 
one of the mo.st important cen- 
tres of tiade, and a. place of his- 
toric note in Arabic lit<‘ratiir«'. 
It was visited bv Marco Polo in 
the 13tli centurv. Pup. 18,000. 

Bas«relief (Fr. ‘low relief), or 
Basho-uilievo (Ital.), in sculp- 
ture, a form of relief in whlcli the 
tigure.s or objects represented are 
raised upon a flat surface or 
background, slightlv projecting, 
so that no part of them is en- 
tirely ^letaclicd from It. A\’hen 
tlie figures stand out lialf of 
their proportions, the term uscfl 
is imzjhriliero (‘middle relief’); 
and when they proj<*ct more than 
half, the words used are alfo-ri- 
Ikvo (‘high relief’). The finest 
known example of has -relief is 
the frieze of tho Parthenon, 
copied in the design of the 
Athenapum Chlh In London. 


smaller scales, tlie mortj elongated 
i)ody, the roughene<i tongue, and 
the fact tlmt tin; dorsal this are 
farther a})art from one another 
than in tlu' perch. The common 
l)ass {Lfdu'ff.r lupus) is excessively 
voracious, and is not uncommon 
otf tlie Irisii coasts and the south 
coast of Kngland. ’J’oge.ther with 
tW4> other species, it occurs in 
the Mmliterranean. The Ameri- 
can maiinci striped buss, or rock- 
tisii, affords excellent H])ort to 
the angler, as also do the two 
fresh - w’ater black busses. All 
tliroc aiMi very good eating. 

Bass, GECMUiE (d. 1812), Eng- 
lish explorer, was a native of 
Asworthy, Lincolnshire. After 
(jualifying as a surgeon in Lon- 
(l4>n, he was appointed to H.M.S. 
Rrlianer, in which he served on 
tlie Australian coast with Klin- 
ilers it) 1795-1800. The strait 
botwtieii Tiisrnania and Australia 
which bears his name was, with 
Flindons Island, charted by tho 
two officers in 1798. See Flin- 
ders’s Observations on the Coasts 
of Van Diemen's La/nd (1801). 





Biisst Michael Thomas (1799- 
18H4K wat) a member of the great 
brewing firm (eHtablishod hif 1770 
at Burton -on -Trent, where ho wan 
born. Ae a Liberal he sat in 
Parliament for Derby (1848^), 
and took a lively interest in the 
wolfan* of the working classes. 
He acted as the friend of the rail- 
way men in the agitation of 1870. 

Bassam, or Ohand Bassam, 
tn. on Ivory Coast, W. Africa* 
at mo\ith of Como; gold dust, 
jialm oil, and ivory. Pop. 2,500. 

Bassandyne, or Ba»sendyne, 
Thomas (d. 1577K was a printer 
and bookseller at the Nether 
Bow, Kdinburgh, who issued the 
first Bible printed in Scotland. 
Bassandyne commenced with the 
New Testament, which boars his 
imprint on the title, and the date 
15/0; while the Old Testament 
bears the name of Arbuthnot, and 
the date 1579. See Dobson’s Hist, 
of the Jiomindyne Jtihle (1887). 

Bassano, tn., prov. Vicenza, 
Italy, 58 m. by rail N.w. of Ven- 
ice; stands on the high 1. bk. of 
the Brenta, and is still sur- 
rounded with walls and domi- 
nated by a mediieval castle. It 
possesses a cathedral, manufac- 
tures straw hats and silk, and in 
the vicinity grows wine, olives, 
and asparagus. Here, in 179(i, 
Napoleon defeated the Austrians. 
Bassano gave the title of duke to 
Maret, Napoleon’s secretary of 
state. Pop. ( 1 901 ) 1 5,097. 

Bassano, or Jaoofo da Pontk 
(1510-92), Italian painter, called 
II Bassano from his birthplace; 
noted as the first Italian painter 
of f/mrr, and of landscape treated 
in the modern spirit. In his 101. ■ 
Heal subjects he introduced epi- 
sodes of contemporary co\mtry 
Jife; his colouring is of fine Ve- 
netian quality : his horizons arc 
bathed in delicate gray twilight. 
His best work is an altar -piece 
of The Nativity, in Bassano. 
Among his other works are-- 
Rest during Flight (Ambrosian 
Library, Milan) ; Assumplinn 
(S. Luigi, Rome); Presentation 
(Pinacoteca, Vicenza); The Good 
SamAiritan, once belonging to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; two portraits 
in the National Callery, London; 
and three pictiirt.s in Kdinburgh. 
Bee Kugler’s Italian Schools of 
Painting (Layard cd., 1887). 

Basse, or Bas, William (d. 
11)53), poet, was the author of 
numerous poems on country life. 
He lived most of his life near 
Thame, in Oxfordshire, as the 
retainer of a nobleman there. 
He is chiefly known by his Epi’ 
taph on Shakcsifeare (1633); and 
was also the author of Sword 
and Buckler v(1602) and Uremia 
(1653), though this latter has 
been assigned to a second Wil- 
liam Basse. See Corsor’s Collec- 
tanea Anglo -Poetica, i. 199-208 
(1860-83). 


Basaeln. (i.) Town in Thana 
dist., Bombay Presidency, India, 
28 m. N. of Bombay, in 1634 it 
was cetled to the Portuguese by 
the king of Gujarat. In 1739 
it was taken by the Mali rattan 
after a protracted siege, and 
in 1818 came under the British 
rule, ft contains the ruins of a 
Portuguese fortress and of many 
churches. Pop. ( 1901 ) 10,702. (2.) 
Town in dist. of same name, Pegu 
division, British Burma, situated 
on the 1. hk. of the Bassein R.; is 
.said to have been founded in 1250 
A.I). Pop. (BH)l) 31,372. 

Basses-Alpes, dep., S.K. 
France, on w. slope of Alpti, 
forming the Italian frontier on 
the N.K. The area is 2,(i85 sq. 
in. The whole department is 
drained by the Durance R. On 
all sides high mountains (reaching 
10, (XK) ft.) surround it. The chief 
peaks are Chainc du Parpaillon 
in the N., Mt. Pc'lat in the K., 
Mt. des Trois Eveche.s in the s. 
The climate is severe, except in 
the lower valleys, where even tlie 
olive tree grows. Gootl pisttires 
arc found, but deforestation has 
spoiled large tracts of moun- 
tains. The natural l)eauiies of 
the department attract many 
visitors, (’ap. Dignc. Pop. (1901) 
11.5,021. 

Basses • Pyrenees, the most 
s.vv. department of Franco, form- 
ing the boundary of Hpain along 
the rhlge of the Pyrenees, ami 
facing the Bay of Biscay for 17 
m. between the Adonr an<l the 
Hidassoa. The ridge of the J*yre- 
nees rises slowlv from w. to E.; 
the principal peaks arc Pic du 
Midi d’Ossau (9,4(i5 ft.) and Pic du 
I’alais (9,765 ft.). Some twenty- 
six passes lead from France to 
Spain, including the famous Pass 
or Roncevaux. The department 
has about the same limits as the 
former province of Bdarn, but 
the S.w. is really Pays ihisqiie. 
The inhabitants, Basques and 
B^arnais, have for centuries kpi)t 
their characteristic customs, esjie- 
ciallyinthemountainousdistricts. 
'J’he plain of B^^arn is well culti- 
vated. EIxtensive forests clothe 
the mountains, and the streams 
yield abundance of fish. There 
are copper mines and atone quar- 
ries. i’au and Biarritz arc noted 
health resorts. Area, 2,943 sq, m. 
Pop. (1901) 426,347. 

Basse-Terre, soapt., s.w. side 
of Basse - Torre or Guad(*loupc 
proper, w. half of Guadeloupe, 
W. Indies; cap. of island. Pop. 
(1901)7,838. 

Basseterre, seapt., s.w. side 
of St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 
Leeward Group, W. Indies ; cap, 
of island, and nas good trade, es- 
pecially in sugar and salt. Pop. 
(1901)9,962, 

Basset Horn (Ital. como di 
baseetto), a rich-toned wind instru- 
ment, invented in Bavaria about 


1770, It U "similar to and fin* 
gcred like the clarionet, but has 
^ditldnal low keys and a pro- 
longed bore, whion , enable it to 
sound the octave 0, this being 
equivalent tQ,'F beipw the bass 
clef, as the instrument is tuned 
in F. 

Basset Hound is an importa- 
tion from France, where it is 
used to turn game out of cover. 
lt.s appearance is not in accord 
with the accepted standard of 
Kportinf requirements in Britain. 
With a long body, a heavy head, 
and the shortest and most 
crooked of legs, it seems to 
combine the foxhound’s body, 
the bloodhound’s head, and the 
dachshund’s legs. It possesses, 
however, a wonderful scent, and 
a few packs are kept for hare- 
hunting in England, where the 
dog's slowness and inability to 
overcome obstacles arc forgiven 
on account of its sagacity in the 
chase, whicli it wins hy the sure, 
if slow, method of wearing down 
its tinarry. The basset hound is 
marked like a foxhound, and 



there arc smooth and rough va- 
rieties. The recognized points 
are: head long, narrow, and well 
peaked ; ears of good length, curl- 
ing inward, and set in low ; eyes 
dark and well set, showing the 
haws; body long and low, with 

f )owerful shoulders and q^uarters ; 
egs very short, with plenty or 
hone, the fore legs being crooked; 
stern carried gaily ; colour black, 
white, and tan. The crook of the 
fore logs should incline inwards, 
giving the animal a grossly knock- 
kneed appearance. In France it 
is sometimes seen with straight 
legs, but ISnglish fanciers will 
not allow this formation. Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra is a pat- 
ron and exhibitor of basset hounds, 
which has doubtless helped to 
bring the breed into fashion. 

Bassla, a genus of tropical 
trees, found in the E. Indies 
and Africa, of the order Sapo- 
tac6». From the seeds of several 
species a vegetable oil much used 
in the manufacture of soap is 
obtained, and their fleshy flowers 
yield an intoxicating spirit when 
distilled. Three varieties of the 
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Indian butter -tree yield uuoful 
oils known as butters — /Cassia 
Parkii^ giving shea butter; B, 
butyracea^ ghee butter; and B, 
lattfolia^ mahwa butter. These 
substances are used partly as 
medicines and food, partly for 
making candles and soap. Frum 
the bark, leaves, and oil of some 
species are extracted reinedics 
for rheumatism and skin dis- 
eases, The timber is of excel- 
lent quality. 

Bassompierre, Franoois dk 
(1679-1640), marshal of Franco 
and diplomatist, was born at 
Haroud in Lorraine. As colunel 
of the Swiss Guards, he served 
against the Turks in 1603, at 
the siege of Ch&teau Porcien 
in 1617, and took part in the 
sieges of Montpellier (1622) and 
La Rochelle (1628). He was sent 
on diplomatic missions to Spain 
(1621), Switzerland (1625), an (I 
Kngland (1626). He incurred the 
suspicion of Richelieu, and was 
imprisoned in the Pastille from 
1631 till the dejith of the min- 
ister in 1642. While there he 
wrote his Journal de ma Vie 
(1666; best od. 1870-7), an inter- 
esting review of the years 159tS 
1631. See Dc Puyrnaigre’s Vie de 
Bassoni p i erre (1848). 



Bassoon, 


Bassoon, an important orches- 
tral wood wind instrument, the 
successor of the bombard of the 
16th century. It forms the bass 
of the whole family of wood 
wind instruments, among which 
it occupies a position similar to 
that of the ’cello among the 
strings. Like the oboe, it is 
played with a double reed, 
which is inserted and fixed in 
the 8‘tihaped neck of the in- 
Htmment. The compass extends 
from 



though good solo players can 
bring out higher notes ; and some 
bassoons have the low A, which 


AVagner has frequently used in 
his Bin;} des Nibelunyen, Its 
upper notes have some attinity 
with those of the English horn 
and the ^cello, and sustained mel- 
odies in this part of the regis- 
ter are full of expressiveness, 
'riie lower notes arc somewhat 
coarse. In general, tho tone of 
the instrument is telling and 
peculiar. For tho production of 
grotesque ctfects it is specially 
useful, having indeed been called 
‘the clown of the orchestra* 
(Prout). Haydn seems to have 
i)een the first to discover this 
(juality of tho bassoon. The most 
familiar example of the kind is, 
however, in the march in Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer MiijhCs Dream 
music. In orchestral scores bas- 
soon parts are written in tho F 
and 0 clefs, and the instrument 
is generally designated by its 
Italian title, fnytdtn^ a name ap- 
plie<l to the bassoon from its re- 
semblance to a fagot or bundle of 
sticks. 8ce Prout’s The Orchestra 
(1899). 

Bassora. Basra. 

Bass Rock, volcanic islet, 
inoutli of tho Firth of Forth, Had- 
dingtonshire, Scotland, 3i m. 
K.N.E. of North Berwick, opposite 
tho Tantallon (.^astlo of Scott’s 
Ma rmiou . 1 ts area is 7 ac., and its 
culminating point, on N. side, is 
360 ft. al)ovo sea-level. Favourite 
resort of nolan geese ; used in 
Covenanting times (1671 94) as a 
state prison. There is a- light- 
house on tho H. side of the rock. 
See Hugh Miller’s The Bass Rock: 
its History, (teolofjt/, ete. (1848). 

Bass Strait, runriing K. and 
vv. between Tasmania and Vic- 
toria, Australia ; named after 
Surgeon George Bass, of H.M.S. 
Jleliiifice, who surveyed it in 
1798. The breadth varies from 
80 to 140 m., but navigation is 
interrupted by many islands and 
coral reefs. 

Basswood, a name applied to 
tho American lime tree, as the 
chief source of commercial bast. 

Bast, in botany, is a structural 
clement in the stern of dicotyle- 
dons and gymnosperms. In most 
plants long, tough, elastic fibres 
form part of tho bast, and it is on 
this account that it has economic 
value. The lime tree is specially 
rich in these fibres ; and when the 
bark is removed the inner portion, 
or bast, is separated, and dried to 
form Russian bass or bast mats, 
which are used by gardeners. 
8trand.‘i of lime bast arc also 
used for tying plants, but not so 
much as those of Cuban bast, 
which is derived from a tree of 
the mallow order. Flax, hemp, 
and jute are hast fibres of differ- 
ent plants. Liberjfi a term used 
for bast, but it is becoming ob- 
solete. Bee Bevan and Cross’s 
Contributions to the Chemistry of 
Bast Fibres (1880). 


Basta, Geohu, Baron ok Bult 
(1650-1607), Austrian general, was 
born at Kocca, near Taranto, B. 
Italy, of an aristocratic Albanian 
family, and entered tho Austrian 
army. After serving under Alex- 
ander Farnoso in the Netherlands 
(1689 90), he was sent (1598) to 
occupy Transylvania. His harsh 
administration brought about in- 
surrections in 1603 and in 1604, 
both of which he ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. 

Bastar, native state, India, at 
the .s. extremity of the Central 
Provinces; has an area of 13,062 
sq. m., is covered with jungle, 
and more than half the inhabit- 
ants are a timid, harmless race of 
aborigines of Gond origin. Pop. 
(PH)!) 306,501. 

Bastard. By English common 
law, a child born out of wedlock 
of parents domiciled in Kngland 
is a bastard. By Scots law, a 
bastard may be rendered legiti- 
mate by the subsequent marriage 
of his parents. England refused 
this legitimization by the Provi- 
sions of Merton (PJifc). It is an 
exaggeration to say that a bas- 
tard is by law Jilias nnllivs, for 
both by Scots and English law he 
is capable of incest. But for pur- 
poses of succession it is true. If 
he dies intestate, without wife or 
child, his property passes to the 
crown ; but it is the practice to 
waive this claim in favour of 
any one who can establish a 
moral or ccjuitable claim to tho 
property within twenty years. 
Buell waiver is known as a ‘gift 
of bastardy’ {e,f. Intestatos’ Es- 
tates Act, 1884, and 59 Goo. 111. 
c. 94). Before 1836 a bastard in 
Scotland could not beoueath 
ino\;ables by will. A child born 
in wedlock is presumed to bo le- 
gitimate, but evidence to the con- 
trary may be given, though not 
by the parents. The Legitimacy 
declaration Act, 18i‘)8, enables 
any British sidiject (under cer- 
tain conditions) to present a 
petition to the English Divorce 
(?ourt, or to commence an action 
of declarator before the (hmrt of 
Session in Scotland, claiming a 
declaration that ho is legitimate, 
or that his marriage is valid. 
The court may rerniire any in- 
terested parties to 1)0 cited, and 
tho declaration shall not preju- 
dice any person who is not cited, 
except the heir-at-law or tho 
next-of-kin of tho petitioner. By 
tho Registration Act, 1874, a bas- 
tard may not bo registered in 
Ids father’s name, except by bis 
father’s consent. Bee AFFILIA- 
TION, Aliment, Domicile, 
Marriage. 

Bastard Bar, in heraldry, an 
obsolete and somewhat mislead- 
ing designation for the symbol 
of illegitimacy. The figure to 
which this term is applied is 
properly called the baton. As the 
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bar proper in u horizontal and not 
a diagonal figure, it can bo neither 
dexter nor HiniKtor, fto that a hai* 
HifListtr is, in Knglish heraldry, 
an iinpoHsihilitv. The size {i.r. 
width) of the baton is half that 
of the wjarp, which in its turn is 
half that of the bond sinister. 



linsiard Bar, 


Bastard of Orleans. See 

Dunoks, .Iran, 

BastK tn., N.W. Provinces 
(United Provs. of Agra and Oudh), 
Imlia, lliO in. by rail K. of Luck- 
now. Pop. (lOOl) lljdl. 

Bastia, di.st. tn., (Jor.sica, on 
the N.E. shore, 120 nautical in. 
from Nice, with a poor harbour, 
but a brisk trade in fish, fruit, oil, 
and marble. Here, during the 
siege of 1704, Nelson lost an eye. 
P(m. (llH)l)‘r),425. 

Bastian, Aimu.hii (lS2(i l!)o.‘)), 
(icnnan ethnidogist, was l>orn et 
Bromeri. In 1851 lie wtoit t<j Aus- 
tralia as a Hhiji’s surg<‘oii, and 
during the next eight veans trav- 
elled over a groat jiait of the 
world., He‘wa.s appointed keeper 
of the Ktlmological MuHonin, ller- 
lin, in 1868, and lecturer on eth- 
nology in the universitv there 
in 1860. In conjunction with 
Virchow ho foundc<l the Beit- 
scJirift filr Btlinolofjic, the organ 
of the Berlin Anthropological So- 
ciety. Hi.s greatest work is /)/c 
yolkrr da mtlichen. A^ien (1866 
71), a colossal collection of facts of 
roIiKk)UH,cthnological, and psycho- 
logical interest. His other works, 
huge oongerio.s of facts, with- 
out much attempt at oruer, in- 
clude Dpv M* mrh in der (iachiv.h tr 
(lS6i)), Die Kuliur lander desatten 
Amerika (1878 80), Der Buddhia- 
mne in seiner Dspeholoffie (1882), 
Religions^ihilosophische Problevie 
(1884), Indonesien (1884-94), Kid- 
turhistorischc tSindien (lOOU), Der 
Me nschh eitsged a nke d u rch Ra um 
und Xeit (UK)1), and some fifty 
other books. 

Bastian, Henhy Chaki.ton 
(1837), Knglish physician, born at 
Truro ; studied at l^nivorsitv ( Col- 
lege, Lomlon, and was professor 
of pathological anatomy there 
from 1867-87, and professor of 
medicine from 1887 05. Ho is an 
authority on the pathology of the 
nervous system, and is also known 
R8 an. advocate of the theory of 
tho spontaneous generation of life 
among the lower organisms. His 
publications include The Mode$ 
of Origin of Lowest Organisms 
(1871); The B^ginnmgs of Life 


(1872): Evolution and the Origin 
of Life. (1874); Clinical Lectures 
on the Comnnm Form of Paralysis 
from. Brain Disease (1875); The 
Bra i n ns a n <^ryn n of M in d ( 1 880) ; 
Paralyses Cerebral Bulba r^ and 
Spinal (1886); A Treatise on 
Aphasia (1808). 

Bastiat, KRlfci»6Kic (1801 50), 
French ])oliticul economist, horn 
at Bayonne. He took a lively 
interest in the .struggle.s of tho 
English ‘ Anti-Uorn Law League,’ 
anti in 1844 he jiuhlished Dc I'ln- 
jl)Lenve des Ta.^ifs Framed is et 
Anglais snr VAre.nir des Deux 
Pen pies. Ho visited England in 
1846, and on his rtiturn founded 
at Bordeaux the first free-trade 
association in France. But health 
failing he retired to Italv, where 
he di«‘d. His he.st-known writ- 
ings are Cobdvn it la Ligue. 
(1815); Soph i sm t s Eeo noju iqn es 
(1847; late.st Eng. trans. 1KS8) ; 
PrnpriHe ct Loi (1848); Jnsticc et 
Fratcrnite (1848); PropriHi et 
Spoliation (l8r><») : L'F.lat (1840); 
Protee.iionistne et Com m n ii isnie 
(1810) ; C ratnitC' du (Uetlit ( 1850). 
Li'S If a rvio n ies Eeonom t q ties 
(1850; J(»ih etl. 1803) wa.s trans- 
lated into English by J)r. 1*. .1. 
Stirling. His works, which are 
full or wit nml wisdom, and 
.strongly antagonistic to all forms 
of protection and socialism, were 
collectetl and puhlisht'd by Pail- 
lot let (1881 ). See Bom lu rand’s F. 
Bastiat (1870). 

Bastide, .Iulks (1800 70), a 
Frmioh reiuiblican politician and 
author, who opposetl tin? Oilcans 
(Ivnastv by swonl and pen, was 
condemned to death in 1832, but 
escaped to England. After his 
uanlon, in 1834, ho returned to 
Paris, and again engaged in ’poli- 
tics, mlvocating republicanism in 
tho National and the fierne Na- 
tionale, which he had established. 
In 1818 he acted as foreign min- 
ister for six months. Among his 
w u'ks are Histoire dc VAssemhhv 
Ugislntire (1840); Hisloxrc des 
iiaerns ReLii/euses en F ranee 
(ISiV,)). 

Bnstien - Lepag[et .1 o i.es ( 1 848 
84), French realistic painter, stud- 
ied at tho Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, under Cahanel. He Hcrveil 
during tho war 1870-1 as n franc- 
tireur under the painter Oastcl- 
hini. He hived open-air nature, 
and painted the rustic life of his 
childhood. Ho was no student of 
sunshine, but preferred gray skies 
and quiet tones, and used a high 
horizon line. Among his chief 
works nre; JjO Petite Commnni- 
anle (1875); Les Foins (1878); a 
portrait of Sartfh Bernhardt 
(1870). Ill 1870 ho went to London 
to execute the portrait of tho 
Prince of Wales (1879) ; and seiz- 
ing the opportunity to study 
London street life, he painted 
tho London Bootblack,, a Dondxin 
Flower-girl, and later the Thames 


at London (1882). In 1881 he 
painted The Beggar, one ‘of his 
host pi odiiotious ; Love in the Vil- 
lage la 1883, and The Forge in 
1884. His influence on modern 
painting was far-reaohiiig and 
heiiolicial. See Andr^ Theuriet’s 
Bastien-Lepage : V Homme et V Ar- 
tiste (1885; Eng. 1802); Brown- 
ell’s Frexich Art (1002); Julia 
Ady’s (Cartwright) Bastxen- Lepage 
(1895); and Fourcauld’s Bnstien- 
Lepnge: sa VicetsesthhivresiV^). 

Bastille, a term applied in the 
middle ages to a tower or bastion, 
and sometimes to the movable 
wooden tower otherwise called 
a herfry. In modern times the 
word has the general sense of a 
prison ; but this signification is de- 
rived from tho great and dreaded 
Bastille of Paris, in which, from 
tho time of Bicheliou onwards, 
porsuiis obnoxious to those in 
high place wore summarily in- 
carcerated on the strength of a 
lettre de cachet. It fell before 
tho furv of the mob in 1780. 
.Vlthough in its later days more 
<leliuitely a piison, tho Bastille 
of Finis was originally a fortress, 
built in tho latter part of the 
1 1th century as one of tho forti- 
fications of Paris. For tho story 
of its downfall seo (.larlyle’s 
French Rerolalion (ed. 1002) and 
Dickens' .s A Tale of Two Cities 
(od. 1002). See al.^.o Bingham’s 
Ba.dille (1888), Funck-Brentano’s 
Legrndes (t Archives de la Bas- 
tille (new 0(1. lOOO), Bournon’s La 
Jinsfille (I8!)3'i, and Archives de la. 
Bastille, ed. Rnvaissoii (17 vols. 
18661)2). 

Bastion, a fortification so de- 
sigiKMl that a tlanking fito could 
)a) directed along every rampart 
and ditch from other parts of tho 
same fort. It was introduced in 
f ho 15th century to bring a cross- 
fire to hear on the attackers’ 
ai tilhuy ; hut when the power of 
gun.s increased so that they could 
1)0 withdrawn to a groat distance, 
a cros.s-iire was no longer pos- 
sihle, and tho main object of tho 
bastion disappeared. 

Basurhat, tn., dist. of Twenty- 
four Parganas, Bengal, India, 3u 
in. N.K. of Calcutta. Pop. (1901) 
l7,0t)L 

Basutoland, native territory 
on the N.f]. of Tape Colony. Area» 
10,^13 sq. m., with a pop. of (1904) 
340,000, of whom all wore natives 
except 900. The whole district 
is mountainous, and tho Maluti 
range.s, part of the Drakenberg, oc- 
cupy most of the area. The Basu- 
tos arc practically autonomous, 
living under their own ahiofs and 
headmen. In 1868 they were taken 
under British protection by Sir 
P. AVodehouse. and then annexed 
to the Cape Colony in 1871 by 
Sir H. Barkly. In April 1880 an 
act was passed for their disarma- 
ment ; but the Basutos, availing 
themselves of the natural ram- 
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parts of their country, such as 
Thaba Bossigo, dof ended them- 
selves vigorously. In 1884 the 
imperial government took the 
Hasutos over again, (hip. MaHoru ; 
pop. (1901) 900. i'he wealth of the 
Basutos lies in their corn, sheep, 
goats, oxen, and iionies, the lat 
ter a very hardy kind. See Wiil- 
dicombe’s Fourteen Years in 
Basutoland (1892); Mrs. Barkly’s 
Ainong Boers and Basuios (4th 
ed. 1900); Ijagden’s ‘Ba.sutohind 
and the Basutos,’ in Colonial In- 
stitute Journal (1901), 

BasylCt in chemistry, the sini- 
ple or comTKiund which forms 
tlio (‘lectio- |)Ositive constituent 
of a salt. 

Bat. Hats {Chiroptera) are 
mammals poHso.<ising the power 
of flight, but otherwise nearly 
related to insectivoros. In struc- 
ture the wing differs markedly 
from that of a bird, being formed 
by a membrane stretched over the 
greatly elongated fingers, and ex- 
tending between the hind limbs, 
and even involving the tail in 
some cases. The thumb is short 
and clawed, and takes no part in 
the formation i^f the wing. As is 
only to he expected in a flying 
animal, the shoulder girdle is 
strongly de\’elopod, hut the p(d- 
vis and hind limbs are weak, and 
owing to the way in which the 
latter are involved in the wing 
membrane, they are not adaptiul 
for terrestrial progre.ssion, hats ho- 
ing purely aerial forms. Though 
the lirain is not highly dovolopod, 
the senses are (‘xcoedtngly acute, 
and specially sensitive outgrowths 
of skin are often present on the 
head, forming ‘ nose-leaves.* Hats 
are widely distributed over the sur- 
face of the globo, are nocturnal iii 
habit, and are divided, according 
to their diet, into two siih-orders 
~ (1) Megachiroptera, large fruit- 
eating bats, in which the tail, if 
present, is not involved in the 
membrane connecting the hind 
limbs: examples, the flying foxes 
{Fternpns), (2) Microchiroptera, 
small insect-eating hats, in which 
the tail, when present, is involved 
in the membrane connecting the 
hind limbs -r.f/. the horse-shoe 
h&tH {Rhinolophus), the pipistrelle 
bats! Vesperugo\ the common bats 
[VrspertUio\ and th«‘ American 
vampire bat {Desinodus rufus). 
Of these, the Megachiroptera are 
confined to the warm regions of 
the eastern hemisphere, while the 
Microchiroptera are widely dis- 
tributed in both hemispheres. 

Ba^an, or Rtnconaha, prov., 
Luzon r., Philipnincs, lies w. of 
the Bay of Manila: has marble 
quarries, and produces ric-e, sugar, 
etc. The capital is Balanga, on 
the E. side (pop. 9,(MXJ). Pop. 
over 50,(M)0; 

Batak, or BattA, people of 
Sumatra, E. Indies, belonging eth- 
nologically to. the Malay farnily« 


and probably one of its oldest 
divisions. They are taller and 
more muscular than the Malays 
generally, democratic in their 
institutions, and heathens in re- 
ligion. On certain ceremonial 
occasions they are addicted to 
cannibalism; but they show a 
relatively high eivili/ation, ami 
have books of tree -bark. Their 


van Ophuisen,' in Bijdragtn tot 
Land-^ Tml-, m Volkenkunde 
(1886), with specimens of Batak 
poetry ; J. B. Neumann, in Tijd- 
skrift of the Amsterdam Geog. 
Soc. (1886) ; and J. von Brenners 
Besuch hvi den Kannihakn Su- 
matra s (1894). 

BatalOf munic. tn., Gurdaspur 
dist., Punjab, India, 55 m. N.E. of 



Hats. 


1. Skdetnu of fiuit l>!it jubatuH). 2. Moijki* i.ol'niml Imt OVi/wr/Z/o mnrlnm$). 

M. Nuctulo ( I 4. Knimff irti’nj/fnx tii/ian> Ti 

«. i{aititrierhi?adcil liat {Hujtniqmithvt nuniarnHus) 7. h< i w-hhor l»at {Ithinolophux frrruin’ 

fqninum). 8. Geoffroy’ii Tiyrtophlle {yirtuphUiit Orofroiti}. 


dialect of Malay shows close affin- 
ities with the language of the 
Hovas in Madagascar. They have 
maintained themselves in inde- 
pendence of the Dutch. At the 
present time they dwell for the 
most part on the plateau of Toha 
(2,569 ft.). Their total number is 
probably about 250,(M)0. See the 
classic work of .lunghuhn, Die 
BattMand^r (S vols. 1847); A. C. 


Lahore. (h>tton, silk, and leather 
goods. Pop. (1^1)27,365. 

Batalha, tu., dist. Leiria, Por- 
tugal, 0 m. s.w. of Leiria; has 
a famous Dominican monastery, 
built to commemorate the victory 
of Aljubarrota (1385). In the 
church are the tombs of Kings 
John I. and ii., Edward, and 
Alphoriso V,, and of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. Pop. (1900) 3,^9. 
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Bataitf port <m n. coast of 
Paw Im Philippines. Pop. (1898) 

See Battam. 

Batangas, prov. (1J53 sq. m.) 
in B.W. part or Luzon L. Philip- 
pines. The productions are cacao, 
coffee, and rice; the manufac- 
tures include cotton, silk, and 
abaca. Pop. over 210,(K)(). The 
town of Batanga, in the 8.w. of 
the above province, overlookn Ba- 
tangas Bay, is well built, and has 
a pop. of nearly 40,W)0. 

Batatas. See Swkht Potato. 

Batavi, according to some a 
Celtic, but more probably a Ger- 
man tribe (Tacitus says they were 
an offshoot of the great German 
tribe of the (yhatti), who origi- 
nally inhabited the ' island of the 
Rhine ’- i.e. the land between the 
Rhine, the Waal, and the Maas. 
Eventual ly they became merged 
with the Franks. 


were constructed in 1877-86. Ba- 
tavia was founded by the Dutch 
in 1619, and from 1811 to 1816 was 
in the hands of the British. (4.) 
Capital of Genesee co.. New York, 
U.S.A., on Tonawanda Creek, 37 
m. N.E. of Buffalo, and 32 m. S.w. 
of Rochester ; manufactures farm 
implements, and is the seat of 
the state Institute for the lilind. 
Pop. (1900) 9,180. 

Batavian Republic* the name 
under which the Netherlands 
were known from 1795 to 1806, 
after the invasion by the Frencli 
under Pichegru. 

Batchian. Sec Bat.ian. 

Bateman, Sik Fkkdrkic (1824 - 
1904), Kngiihh physician, a native 
of Norfolk, and a graduate (1850) of 
Aberdeen University. II is chief 
contributions to medical science 
are Apkasia, and the Tjomlizaiion 
of Speech (1870); Da rw i n i.wi 
tested hy Lanyuaye (1877); and 



Batavia. (1.): Ancient name 
for Holland. (2.) Province, .Java, 
near the w. extremity; has an 
area of 2,598 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1896) of 1,313,383, of whom 12,434 
were Europeans, 1 ,215,013 natives, 
and 82.510 Chinese. (^.) Cap- 
ital of Dutch East Indies, and 
chief tn. of Java, on the N. coast 
of this island, in 106'' 48' £. long, 
and 6” 8' s. lat., near its w. end. 
It consists of an unhealthy old 
town built in the orthodox Dutch 
style, and a fairly healthy upper 
tpsirtt (Woltevreden), in which arP 
the chief building.^ of interest - 
governor • g.;nerars palace 
(18SB), museum of the Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences, etc. 
Pop. 115,567(1896), of whom 9,42.3 
Were Europeans, 76,751 Javanese 
atui Sundanese, 26,433 Chinese, 
and 2,828 Arabs. Batavia is the 
principal trading centre of the 
Dutch possessions in the East. Its 
port is at Tanjong Priok, 6 m. to 
the N.E., where new harbour works 


The Idiot: his Place in Creation. 
He was knighted in 1892. 

Bateman* John Frederic La 
Trobe- (1810-89), British civil en- 
gineer whose name is specially 
associated with the supply of 
water to large towns. Among 
the numerous schemes he carried 
through were reservoirs on the 
Bann R, in Ireland (1835); the 
Manche.ster water supply from 
TiOngdendale in the Pennines 
(1844), and afterwards from Lake 
Thirlmere (1879); and the Glas- 
gow water supply from Loch 
Katrine (1856 -60). Bateman also 
suggested a scheme and surveyed 
the route for a supply for Lon- 
don from the Severn valley (1865). 

Bateman, Kate Josephine 
(1842), daughter of Sidney F. Bate- 
man, after achieving considerable 
success on the American stage, 
came over to England in 1863. 
In her first venture as Leah in 
the German play Deborah, at the 
Adelpbi, she attracted favourable 


notice. Later she impersonated 
Medea (1872), Lady Macbeth 
(with Henry Irving) ia 1875, 
Queen Mary (1876). 

Bateman, Sidney Frances 
(1823-81), actress, was born in 
New York; her father was an 
English actor who had settled 
in America. ' She was the author 
of several plays, and was, with 
her Husband, the predecessor of 
Henry Irving in the management 
of the London Lyceum. 

Bates, Harry (1850-99), Eng- 
lish sculptor, born at Stevenage: 
studied at the Lambeth School 
of Art under Jules Dalou, and 
later at the Ro^al Academy 
schools, where, in 1883, his 
Socrates teachiny the People won 
the gold medal and travelling 
studentship. This took him to 
Paris, where he ^ w(Aked under 
Rodin. His chief works are 
Pandora (Tate Gallery), and 
statues of Queen Victoria (Dun- 
dee) and Lord Roberts (Calcutta). 

Bates, Henry Walter (1825- 
92), English naturalist, known 
especially as the author of The 
Naturalist on the Amazons, was 
born at Leicester. Trained for 
commerce, he early decided to 
devote his life to the study of 
natural science. From 1848 to 
1859 he was in Brazil, part of 
the time with his friend Alfred 
Russel Wallace, exploring the 
Upper Amazon region, an<l mak- 
ing a vast and valuable collection 
of specimens, entomological and 
botanical, of which the greater 
number (8,900) were new dis- 
coveries. Charles Darwin was 
indebted to him for a wealth of 
illustration for his theory of natu- 
ral selection. Bates’s Naturalist 
appeared in 1863, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, an office 
which he held till his death. The 
1892 edition of his Naturalist has 
a Memoir by Edward Olodd. 

Batesar, tn., Agra dist., N.AV. 
Provinces, India, 35 m. S.E. of 
Agra. A commercial fair held 
here attracts 150,000 persons. 

Bath, a handsome city, co., 
munic. and pari, bor., and wat.- 
pl. in Somersetshire, England, 
beautifully situated on the river 
Avon, 11m. s.R. of Bristol, on the 
G.W., Midland, and I.. & S.W. 
Rya. The Avon and the Ken- 
net canals connect it with the 
Thames. From very early times 
Bath was celebrated for its hot 
springs. The Romans, as shown 
by excavations since 1875, founded 
a city here, to which they gave 
the name of Aquse Solis, and 
erected, in the reign of Claudius, 
magnificent baths. The Abbey 
Church, built in 1499, during the 
reign of Henry vii., stands on 
the site of a Roman temple 
dedicated to Minerva. The hot 
springs are chalybeate and saline. 
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and the daily outflow i» nearly 
185,000 gallo7i8. The pump-room 
attached to the * king’s bath’ 
was built in 1707, at the sug- 
gestion of the celebrated I>eau 
NasL Bath, and its life in the 
18th and early 19th centuries, are 
doscribod in the books of Field- 
ing, Smollett, Jane Austen, and 
Dickens. The title of Bishop of 
Bath and Wells was adopted by 
Gilbert in the I2th century, and 
the bishopric includes nearly the 
whole county of Sornerset; the 
palace and cathedral, however, 
are at Wells. The borough re- 
turns two niembors to the House 
of Commons, Pop. (1901)49,839. 

BathfCity, Maine, U.S. A., coun- 
ty seat of Sagadahoc co., situated 
on the Koiiuobec 11., 12 m. from 
its mouth. Its principal industry 
is shipbuilding, and some of the 
largest war vessels in the Unii.ed 
Htates navy have been built here. 
Pop. (1900) 10,477. 

Bath, Ohdkh ok thr. In 
1725 the Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath was instituted (or 
revived) by George i. It con- 
sisted of a grand' master and 
36 companions, and was purely 
military. In 1815 it was remod- 
elled and made to consist of three 
classes. (1. ) Knights Grand Corn- 



Bad f/c of the Order of the Bath. 


manders ((J.o.b.). (2.) Knights 

Commanders (K.c.n.). (3.) Com- 
panions (r.H.). In 1847 it was 
extended by the admission of civil 
knights, ooinmamlors, and com- 
paniont. At present the ordi- 
nary membership is limited to 55 
military and 27 civil g.c.d., 145 
military and 105 civil k.c.b., 705 
military and 283 civil c.b. The 
badge (larger for Class 2, larger 
still for Class 1) represents, in 
gold and enamel, a rose, thistle, 
and shamrock issuing from a scep- 
tre between three imperial crowns, 
with the motto of the order ( Tria 
jumta m vno) in a red circle. The 
military badge is cross-shaped, 
the civil oval. The military o.c.B. 
badge has a laurel wreath also. 
The ribbon is red. See Selden’s 
Titles of Honour (3rd ed. 1672), 
Nicolas’s British Orders of 
Knighthood (1841 >2), J. H. L. 


Archer’s Orders of Chivalry (1871), 
C. N. Klvin’s Handbook of Orders 
of Chivalry 

Bathbrlck, a material used for 
polishing or scouring metallic ves- 
sels, knives, etc.; made into fri- 
able bricks at Bridgwater, Somer- 
set, from the fine siliceous sand 
found in the riv4r Parret. 

Bath Club, a social club, which 
has also swimming and gymnas- 
tics for its objects, with premises 
at 34 Dover Street, London, and 
at Berkeley Street for Indies. The 
elub was established in 1894, and 
its membership is 1,7.59. The sub- 
Hcription is ten and eight guineas 
for gentlemen, and seven guineas 
for ladies. The entrance fees are 
fifteen and five guineas resi)ect- 
ivoly. 

Bathg;ate, par. and tn. in Lin* 
litligowshire, Scotland, on N. B.R., 
29 in. s.w. of 1‘Minburgh, andilni. 
H.w. of Linlithgow, (’oal mines 
and paraffin works employ most 
of the inlnabitants. Pop. (1901) 
par. 14,994; tn. 7,549. 

Bathometer. See Oceanou- 

KAPIIY. 

Bathori, immo of an old aris- 
toerati(5 family of Transylvania, 
who gave to that province .several 
princes, an<l to Poland one king. 
Stephen (1533-86), after ruling 
Trnn.sylvmna for fouryears (1571 - 
75), NVHs elected king of Poland. 
-Skjis.mu.ni) (1573-1613) liccame 
Iirinco on the death of hi.s father, 
Sleiiheii (1586). Ho was domi- 
nuied by the Jesuits, and in 1596 
y ie Idei I the throne of Tni nsy 1 va n i a 
to Rudolf II., emperor of Austria, 
in exchange for certaiif posses- 
sions in Silesia, the dignity of 
cardinal, and a life pension.— 
Elizabeth (d. 1614), a niece of 
Stephen Bathori, king of Poland, 
was reputed • to bo a w^erewolf, 
and during the years before her 
imprisonment in the fortress of 
Gsojte, in the co. of Nyitra, in 
1610, was said to have caused 
many young girls to )>e murdered 
in ber dungeons, that she might 
renew her youth by bathing in 
their hlood. See Baring-Gould’s 
Book of Werewolves (1865). 

Bathos, a rhlicnlous descent 
from elevated language to com- 
monplace or aKsurdity ; or a ludi- 
crous want of correspondence be- 
tween a writer’s thought and his 
expression of it. The fim st speci- 
mens of bathos in English arc to 
ho found in the British Album, 
a collection of poems of the 
Della Crnscan group, compiled by 
Bell in 171K) from the columns of 
the IFor/d newspaper. One of 
these reads - 

‘ Disordered, lo.st, from hill to plain 
I run, 

And with my mind’s thick gloom 
obscure the sun.’ 

Dr. Brewer in his Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable cites the fol- 
lowing well-known lines 


‘ And thou, Dalhousie, the great god 
of war, 

Lieutenant-general to the Earl of 
Mar.’ 

Alexander Pope wrote A Treat- 
ise of the Bathos, or the Art of 
Sinking in Poetry: and Swift 
and Arhuthnot collaborated on 
a work on tho samo subject. 

Baths and Bathing. The 
Jews, Mohammedans, and Bud- 
dhists observe bathing as a rite ; 
tho bath, in religious oererno- 
iiial, has always been first in- 
culcated in hot climates, where 
chiefly it is of sanitary value. 
The Pentateuch and tho Koran 
are full of referenoos to bathing. 
Both tho Iliad and tho Odyssey 
speak of tho hot bath, and the 
Greeks are believed to have been 
tlie first people to use hot air for 
bathing purposes. iiVom them 
the Romans adouted the hot hath, 
having previously used the swim- 
ming hath and cold bath only. 
Tho Roman baths wore popular 
lounge.s; and those of Hercula- 
ninim and Pompeii, besides those 
built by Garacalla in Rome, arc 
examples of tlie most enduring 
workinanship of those times. The 
last named provided accommoda- 
tion for 2,000 bathers. 

'rile very young and the very 
old cannot bear extremes of tem- 
perature, neither can those who 
Nulfer from heart disease or a 
tendency to apoplexy, The cold- 
water liuth (temp. 65''’ F. and less) is 
Huitalile for regular use as a nerve 
tonic and stimulant for the aver- 
age adult, hut only for a few min- 
iiti‘s at a time. Gold baths of longer 
ilunition are used, on account of 
tlieir depresHing eft’ect, to lower 
high temperature. In the case of 
weakly peiMons the water should 
he warm (say lOO'* ^'.) at starting, 
and the temperature grailually 
lowered liy adding cold water. 
3’empcrature continues to fall 
aft jr the long-continued cold bath 
is ended, so that patients should 
always be removed when their 
temiieraturc has dropned to 100° 
K. Tho cold hath cleanses no 
more than the skin surface. The 
liot-watcr hath (temp, above 190° 
K.) acts upon the skin and the cu- 
taneous nerves, and thereby on 
deeper structures. The special 
liability to chill after a hot 
bath should bo guarded against, 
either bv finishing with a cold 
spray or plunge, to restore tone 
to the capillaries, or by taking 
the bath immediately before bea- 
tinie. "Water that cannot be com- 
fortably endured by the nurse’s 
elbow is too hoi for any infant. 
Hot baths are useful for children 
in convulsions, mustard being 
added in the proportion of two 
tablespoonfiils to the gallon, and 
cold water being poured over the 
head. 

It is probable that tho good 
ofiect attributed to many fashion- 
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able apaa and watering • pi acea 
is du6« except in the caae of 
skin diaoaDiscti, nut ko much to 
the local action of salts dis* 
solved in the waters, as to tho 
internal use of tho waters, to 
the change of air and scene, 
and to more rational diet and 
oxorciso, as well as to tho tem- 
perature, pressure, ami iiiochan- 
ical stimulus of tho bath. Thu 
Nauheim baths have recentiv 
been rccominende<l for acute 
heart iisoase. 

In tne preparation of artificial 
baths, salt and musturcl arc often 
added. Urine and Tidnian’s sea 
salt aro used for their stimulat- 
ing effect on the skin, and mustard 
is effective in dilating the skin 
capillaries in order to relieve in* 
ternal ' congestion or to reduce, 
fever. See Braun and Weber’s Cu- 
rative Effects of Baths aud Waters 
(1875), Maepherson’s Baths and 
Wells of Europe (1888). 

Baths and Washhouaea Acts, 
1846 and 1878. These acts may 
be adopted m England liy any 
borough governed hy the Aiuiiici* 
pal (.Corporations Act, 1882, by anv 
metropolitan borovigh (under tlio 
London Government Act, 181)11), 
by tho parish meeting of a rural 
parish (Local (iovernTnent Act, 
18114), and l)v anv urban authority 
(Bublic Health Act, 1875). 'riiey 
authorize the erection or purchase 
of pul)lic baths, washhouso.s, dry- 
ing-ground^ and open or covered 
swimming -batlis, which may be 
turned into gymnasia in winter. 
Certain foes may bo charged ; and 
the number of baths for tho 1 abour- 
ing classes mu.st be twice the num- 
ber of any bighoi class of public 
bath. Hates may be levied. In 
Scotland, similar nnivisions may 
bo made in burglis and towns, 
under tho Burgh Police (Scotland) 
Act, 18112, and tho Public Health 
(Scotland) Act, 1807 ; and in coun- 
ties by district committees, under 
the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 181)4. 

Bathsheba (Maughtcr of the 
oath’), wife of Triali the Hittitc, 
afterwards of David, and inuthor 
of Solomon. Though the manner 
of her admission into the royal 
line was altogether shameful (2 
Sam. 11), sho rose to great power 
(I Kings 1). Some suppose that 
she was a granddaughter of Ahith* 
ophel [cf. 2 Sam. 11:8 with 28; 
34), whose desertion of David 
would then be naturally ex- 
plained a.s dictated liy revenge 
for David’s crime. See commen- 
taries on 2 Samuel. 

Bath«ston«, a light yellowish 
limestone dug from quarries in 
the Lower Golitc, in Somerset 
and Wiltshire, England, and much 
used as building material. The 
stone is easily quarried and 
dressed, hardens on exposure to 
the atmosphere, but it is not of 
a durable nature. 


Bathurst. (1.) Chief tn. of tho 
W'. district of Now South Wales, 
(.’ommonwealth of Australia, on s. 
bank of Macquarie H. (alt. 2,1.58 
ft,), 145 m. by rail w, of Syd- 
ney, Tho indiLstries iiichnUi tan- 
ning and tlour-milling. There are 
Anglican and Homan Catholic 
iiishops. Pop. (P.ldl) 11,227. (2.) 
Town of W. Africa, <’ai». t)f the 
British colony of Gambia ; stands 
on W. side of the estuary of the 
Gambia. Not healthy iluiing the 
rainy season, .luly to September, 
Pop. almut 7,(KMi. (3.) District 

and tn. in the E. of (5ipe Colony, 
lying on the coast between Bnsli 
man 11. and Great Fish H. 

Bathurst, Allen Batiilkst, 
First Kahl (UiSl 1775), English 
tiolitician. He disparaged Alsirl- 
imrongh and opposed Walpole, 
but w.as a goiierous patron of 
literature -i.e. of Swift, Addi- 
son, Pope, Arbutlinot, Ga\, 
Frior, Congreve, .and others. In 
1711 ho was made Baron Baib- 
urst, ami Karl in 1772. Hknky, 
tho seoond earl (1711 HI), was 
Lord High Chancellor (1771 8). 
Hkn'KV, the third earl (1762 1884), 
was Secretary for tlie Colonies 
(1812 28). To the .same family be- 
longed Henrv (1741 LW), liishop 
of Norwich (1805). 

Bathybius, a name given l)v 
Huxley to a supposed organism 
found in .some preserveil examples 
of deep sea oozo old.aiued )>v ( ’ap 
tain Dayman in 1.S57, while dredg- 
ing in H.M.S. C//elop.s, in coimee- 
tiou with the laying of the Atlantic 
cable. Huxley’s deseiipti<ui was 
published in tbeOwu/7r 
of Afirrosrupiral Srinicf in 1868, 
and greater publicity was given to 
the sulijeet at the meeting of the 
British AsKoeiation in the same 
year. Eventual Iv it was sbowu 
by the Challenijtr tb.at tlie sub 
stance in qiirstion w;i^ nothing but 
a precipitate of gelatimui^ cal- 
cium sulphate, thrown down by 
tlie. addition of strong alcohol to 
<(et:p-sea oo/e, owing to the pres- 
ence of seawater in the interstices 
of tlie ooze tin* sea water, of 
course, containing calcium sul- 
phate. 1’he pn*cipitate s<» f«irmed 
liears considerable resemblance to 
protoplasm, and tlie f.act that 
some organic substance is present 
in the oozo rendered the error the 
more easily made. Haeckel, on 
the other hainl, still Indds that 
organisms analogous to Huxley’s 
bathvbiuH occur in tlie ocean 
depths. In 1876, again, Dr. Bes 
sels dredged up from the bottom 
of Smith Sound a similar sub- 
starico, to which be gave the name 
of proto-bath vbi us. 

Bathymetry, the mea..surcinent 
of (loptfiH. See OrEANOUHAl’IlY. 

Baticaloa, or Ilyttioaloa, tn., 
K. prov. Ceylon, India, on K. coa.st, 
70 m. s.E. of Trincomali, Good 
harbour. Pop. (IHOl) ab(Mit 8,60t). 

Batignollcs. See pAUis. 


Baton Bongo 

Batik, or Battik, a cotton 
.stuff made in India and tho E. 
Indies, on which patterns aro im* 
pressed by waxing thorn over and 
liyeing the unwaxed parts. In 
Holland tho samo process is ap- 
plied to silk, velvet, etc. 

Batjan, JUtchian, or Bat- 
HiiiAN, isb, Dutch K. Indies, one 
of the Aloluccas, lies 8.\V. of 
.rilulolHalmahora). Mountainous 
and well wooded. Gum -copal 
(ilamar) and colfee. Area, 1,05() 
sq. m. Pop. about 12,000. 

Bailey, par. and niunic. bur., 
W. liiding, Vorl< shire, li m. N. of 
J)ewsl>iuy, ami 8 m. s.w. of Leeds, 
on the L. A N.W.H. 'J’ho town 
was created a municipal borough 
in 1868. TIumc aro iiinnorouH fac- 
tories of slioildy and woollencloth. 
'i'he jiarish church, All Saints’, was 
founded in 1 (82. Building-stone 
and coal aro found in tho neigh- 
bourliood. Acreage, 6,286. Pop. 
of par. (IIMII) 80,821. 

Batman, a ttuiii used in the 
liritish army, originated in &df, a 
pack-saddle, but is now applied 
to a groom. 

Batman, .Ioiin (1800-40), the 
foumlerof the colony of Victoria, 
was horn at Paramatta, N.S.W,, 
and first settled in Tasmania as 
a farmer. He was leader in the 
negotiations with tho natives bv 
which they made over, in 1835, 
the aim on wbicli Alcllmurne lunv 
stamls. See Fox-Bourne's Story 
0 / (fur (hdontrs (18«S8). 

Batna, vil., Algeria, 62 m. s.w. 
of ( 'onstantine, on the railway to 
liiskiii, at tlu^ base of the Auros 
Alts. 'To lb(‘ s.w. are the great 
Homan nuniiins of Lfiml)CHsa. 
Pop. (1001) 6,1)1 1. 

Baton, the .stick with which tho 
comluctor of a choir or orchestra 
heats tho time. In early days 
the handmiiNter lasit time with 
Ids foot, and l.ulli (1688 -87) 
knockecl on the floor with a six- 
foot stick. Spolir was the first 
to employ the iiatou in Eng- 
land, at a philharmonic concert 
in 1820. For a detailed history 
of the subject, see Musical 7Vw<rs, 
.hiiie 1806. Batons aro generally 
iiijole of maple for liglitriess, 21 
or 22 in. long, arnl tapering from 
three-fourths to three-eighths of 
an inch in diameter. Fichl-niar- 
hIuiIs, (Irum-maior.s, and police- 
men also curry batons. 

Baton, Batton, Ba.ston, or 
BA'ma)N, in heraldry, tho mark 
of ilJegitimacv, commonly called 
the bastard bar. 

Baton Rou^e, city, Louisiana, 
r.S. A., cap. of tho state, situated 
(m the Mississippi, 120 m. by 
r|\or above New Orleans, on tho 
Yazoo arnl Mississippi Valley Ry. 
It is tho scat of tho state univer- 
sity ( likiO). In 1779 Baton Rouge 
was taken from tho British hy the 
Spaniards; and here, in 1862, tho 
Fedorals defeated tho Confoder- 
atcH. Pop. (1960)11,269. 
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Batoiiin. See Batum. 

Batrachia. See Amphibia. 

Batrachoiiiyomachia(Gr. Hhe 

battle of the frof^s and mice’), a 
mock-heroic poem, in hexameters, 
has been erroneously ascribed to 
Homer, but is more probably the 
work of tho Carian IMgres, brother 
of ^ueen Artemisia. Tho best 
editions are Baumeister’s (1852), 
Brandt’s (1888), Mitzscho’s (1892). 

Batshian. See Batjan. 

Batta. SeeB.^TAK. 

Battalion is a body of infantry, 
and consists, in tlio British army, 
of 1,030 of all ranks, commanded 
by a licMitenant- colonel. Kach 
battalion is, however, popularly 
known as a " regiment,’ a title to 
./aicn it lost its official ri^ht in 
1881, when the British infantry, 
from tho 2dth Foot upwards, was 
reorganized by consolidating two 
regiments into one, ono becoming 
the Ist and the other tho 2nd bat- 
talion of the now territorial regi- 
ment. More recently, certain regi- 
ments have been incroa.sed from 
two to four battalions of regulars. 
On the Continent the regiment 
usual] y consists of f our battal ions. 
A battalion of British mounted 
infantry consists of four compa- 
nies and a regimental staff. 

Battam, or Batang, isl., Dutch 
E. Indies, in the Kiouw Archi- 
pelago, fl.E. of {Singapore; is fer- 
tile and well wooded, and pro- 
duces catechu. Area, 160 sq. rn. 

Battenberg, tn.,prov. of Jlesse- 
Nassau, dist. Wiesbaden, Prussia, 
16 m. N.w. of Marburg; gives title 
to the Battenberg family. Pop. 
(1900)951. 

Battenberg^, a title conferred 
in 1851 on Countess Hauko, daugh- 
ter of a Polish general of artillery 
and morganatic wife of Prince 
Alexander of Hesse. Of her four 
children. Princes of Battenberg, 
Louis Aukxanuer (1854) is an 
officer in tho British navy ; Henhv 
(1858-98) married Princess Bea- 
tric 3, youngest daughter of Queen 
Victoria, in 1885, and died at sea 
after a naval expedition to W. 
Africa; Alexander, Josei*h(1857- 
93), born at Verona, was Prince of 
Bulgaria from April 1879 till Sop- 
tembej 188G, when he abdicated. 

Battenberg, Princess Henkv 
OK, Princess Beatrice (1857), the 
youngest daughter and constant 
companion of (^uoen Victoria, was 
married in 188) to Prince Henry 
of Battenberg (d. 1896). On tlm 
death of her husband, who had 
formerly held the post, Princess 
Henry was apoointed governor of 
the^ Isle of Wight by Queen Vic- 
toria. Her four children are 
Alexander Albert (1886), Victoria 
Eugenie (1887), Leopold Arthur 
(1859), and Maurice Victor (1891). 

Batter, a backward slope in a 
wall, to make tho batter-rule or 
plumb-line fall within the base. 
This is common in railway cut- 
tings and similar erections. 


Battering-ram, an ancient en- 
gine of war, used by the (Jrooks 
and Homans, also in use in rnedi- 
ieval times, for making breaches 
in the walls of cities and forts. 
It consisted of a beam of wood, 
sometimes 120 ft. long, with a 



ponderous mass of iron or bronze 
at tho end. Tho ram was driven 
again.st tho wall by tho soldiers 
who carried it, or it was suspended 
horizontally ropes, and struck 
the wall as it was oscillated back- 
ward and forward. 

Battersea, met. and pari, hor, 
and civ. par., London, England, 
on the H. side of tho 'I'hamos, 
noted for its park of 199 ac. 'The 
special feature of tho pirk is 
the Huh-tropical garden (about 4 
ac.). There are many factories, 
engineering establishmeuts, and 
foundries in Battersea; and tho 
Shaftesbury Park estate (40 ae.) 
has boon laid out to 8ui)ply com- 
fortable homos for working-ineii. 
Ill municipal matters it has boon 
one of the most advanced demo- 
cratic centres in London. It ro- 
lunis two members to tho House 
of Commons. Area, 2,160 ac. 
I’op. of pari. bor. (1901) 223,230; 
of mot. bor. and civ. par. 168,907. 

Battersea, Cyril Flower, 
First Baron (1843), , Junior Lord 
of the Treasury under Gladstone’s 
last government (1892); educated 
at Harrow and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; was called to tho i>ar 
(1870); M.p. for Brecknock (1880- 
85), and for S. Bedfordshire (1885 - 
92); made a peer in 1892. Ho is 
a fine-art collector, and was a 
friend of Tennvson, Arnold, and 
George Meredith. 

Battery, in law. See Assault. 
Battery, (i.) A battery of 
artillery consists of 6 guns and 
a certain number of officers and 
men. War strengths of batteries : 
R.H.A., 5 officers, 174 men, 191 
horses, 6 12-pounder guns, 6 am- 
munition and 5 other wagons; 
R.F,A., 5 officer, 166 men, 131 
horses, 6 15-pounder guns, 6 am- 
munition and 5 other wagons; 
howitzer battery, R.F.A., 5 officers, 
190 men, 156 horses, 6 b-in, how- 


itzers, 9 ammunition and 3 other 
wagons ; mountain battery, 5 offi- 
cers, 179 men, 110 muleteers, 18 
horses, and 208 mules. The guns 
used by mountain batteries are 
7-pounder muzzle-loaders, made 
in two pieces, which are carried by 
two mules, and screwed together 
for action, (a.) Battery is also a 
term applied to a work of fortifi- 
cation executed for the protection 
of ordnance. There are three de- 
scriptions. (a) The batteries used 
in the attack and defence of for- 
tresses are chiefly armed with 
howitzers, and so can bo con- 
cealed from the enemy’s view by 
the judicious selection of positions 
on the reverse slopes of hills. 
Tho chance of a direct hit is risked, 
and the howitzers are merely sur- 
rounded by light splinter-proof 
parapets, {b) The coast battery 
IS generally constructed with thick 
parapets, and masonry revetments 
and casemates ; but when howitz- 
ers are used, the principles men- 
tioned in (a) are followed, (c) A 
battery armed with field guns is 
occasionally made by joining sev- 
eral gun -pits together with lengths 
of shelter-trench. 

Battery, Floating. Bee 
Floating Battery. 

Battery, IOlkctric Primary. 
See Cells, Secondary (or stor- 
age). See Accum u lators. 

Baiteux, Charles (1713-80), 
abb(^, professor at the (Jollbgo do 
Franco (1749), and mllmber of tho 
French Acailerny (1761), is known 
by hi.s treatise on the Jicaux Arts 
(1746), his Principes de la JAiUra- 
hire (4 vols. 1750), his edition of 
Les Quatres PoHiques d^Aristote, 
d'* Horace, de Vida, de Despriaux 
(2 vols. 1771), and his translation 
of Horace (1760). Batteux was 
ono of tho ahle.st of tho French 
academic critics. 

Batthyanyi, one of tho oldest 
families in Hungary. Count Casi- 
MiK Batthyanyi (1807-54) was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Hungary in 1849. After the de- 
feat at VilagoB ho fled, and re- 
mained in Turkish territory till 
1851. -Count Louis Batthyanyi 
(1809- 49) was appointed president 
of the Hungarian ministry in 1848. 
Ho was executed by the Austrians 
in 1849, under a sentence of mar- 
tial law commonly regarded as um 
just. -Prince Batthyanyi (1803- 
83) won the Derby in 1876. 

Battiadae, a dynasty of eight 
kings, who reigned at Cyrenefrom 
about 630 to 450 B.c. 

Battle, a hostile encounter be- 
tween two or more armies on 
land or navies on sea. Among 
the greatest land battles in his- 
tory were the following Mara- 
thon (490 B.C.), Syracuse (413), 
Arbela(331), Metaunis (207), Phi- 
lippi (42), victory of Arminius 
over Varus (9 A.D.), Chalons (451), 
Tours (732), Hastings (ICii^), Or- 
leans (1429), Lutzen (1632), Blon- 
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heim (1704), Pultowa (1709), Sara- 
toga (1777), Valmy (1792), Water- 
loo (1815), Kriniggriitz or Sadowa 
(l^Q), Sedanddfu). These include 
the battles which, according to Sir 
Edward Creasy {The Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles of the World), 'claim 
our attention, independently of 
the moral worth of the combat- 
ants, on account of their endur- 
ing importance.* Of naval engage- 
ments the following are among 
the most important : — Sal amis 
(480 B.O.), Actium(31 B.c.), Lepan- 
to (1571), Spanish Armada (1588), 
Gibraltar (1607), English victory 
over the Dutch (1066), St. Vincent 
(1698), Carthagona (1702), Finis- 
terro (1747), Gibraltar (1782), Ush- 
ant (1794), St. Vincent (1797), 
Oamperdown (1797), Trafalgar 
(1805), Navarino (1827), Acre 
(1840), Aloxandria(1882), Wei-hai- 
wei (1895), Santiago (Cuba, 1898). 

Battle, par. and mrkt. tn., Sus- 
sex, England, 6 in. N.w. of Hast- 
ings. In 1067 AVilliam the Con- 
queror founded Hattie Abbey, in 
honour of the victory of Hastings 
or Senlac. (See Senlac.) The 
remains now belong to Lord Rose- 
bery. Ac. 8,253. Pop. of par. 
(1901) 2,996. 

Battle, Trial by. This was 
in England a Norman innovation, 
by which some civil actions, and 
trials for felony at the private 
suit of the person wronged, might 
be decided by personal combat. I n 
the case of Ashford v. Thornton, 
as recently as 1818, the accused 
in a trial for murder pleaded, 
‘Not guilty; and I am ready to 
defend the same by my body.’ 
The plea was held good, and the 
accused set free, as the accuser 
would not hght ; but trial by 
battle was abolished by statute 
in 1819. See Neilson’s Trial by 
Combat (1890). 

Battle-axe, weapon of warfare 
used from primitive times down 
to the era of gunpowder, consist- 
ing of a blade, diversely shaped, 
and a handle of varying length. 
When the latter is long and ends 
in a spear, pitce, or hook, and has 
a blade like a pick on the side 
opposite to the blade of the axe, 
it IS called a pole-axe or halberd. 
The earliest battle-axes had stone 
heads (celts), and these were suc- 
ceeded by bronze instruments. 
Amongst the Greeks and Romans 
the battle-axe had either one 
broad cutting edge or was bipen- 
nate. the latter being pre-emi- 
nently the weapon of war. In 
later times the blade varied 
greatly in shape according to the 
period, but in the main it was a 
modifioatio.1 of the tools used by 
butchers, o irpenters, and coopers. 
The French axe of the middle 
ages was bipennate with convex 
cutting edges : the Francisca and 
Danish axes had but one blade 
of this kind, sometimes extended 
behind into a spike. 
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Battle Creek, city, Calhoun 
co., Michigan, U.S.A., is situated 
in the s.\y. of tho stato, 120 m. w. 
of Detroit, and is the seat of a 
well-known sanatorium. Manu- 
factures farm implement.s. I’on. 
(1900) 18,563. 

Battledore and Shuttlecock, 

child’s game played with a small 
racquet and a piece of cork stud- 
ded with feathers so as to keep 
it upright when struck into the 
air. A comedy of 1609 montion.s 
it as a’favourite game. 

Battleford, tn., Saskatchewan 
dist. of N.W. Territories, Canada, 
situated at tho junction of the 
Battle and N. Saskatchewan Rs. 
It was invested by Indians dur- 
ing the North-West rebellion in 
1885, and was relieved by (yolonol 
Otter. Pop. 513. 

Battlement, a wall or rampart 
built round the top of a fortified 
building, with interstices or em- 
brasures for the discharge of ar- 
rows or of guns. Tho rising parts 
of the wail are termed cops or 
merlons, and the embrasures are 
styled crenelles. 

Battleship. Sec Navy. 

Battue is a way of killing game 
(chiefly pheasants and hares) by 
having the birds or animals driven 
forward to a point where sports- 
men are stationed to shoot them 
down, tfie driving being accom- 
plished by beating the bushes. 
The term (from Fr. battre, ‘ to 
beat’) occurs early in the l9th 
centu^. See Badminton, Shoot- 
ing: Field and Covert 

Batu Khan (d. 1256), Mongol 
chief, grandson of Jonghiz Khan, 
led tho Mongol hordes who devas- 
tated Russia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary in 1237-42. 

Batum, or Batoum, tn. and 
port in Transcaucasia, Kutais 
gov., Russia, in the H.K. corner of 
the Black Sea. An insignificant 
town before it came into the pos- 
session of Russia in 1878, it is now 
of importance for tho export of 
oil from Tran.scaucasia, being the 
terminus of tho railway from Baku 
and Tiflis (217 m.),^ through Foti, 
and of tho pipe -line to Mikhai- 
lov. After petroleum, manganoso 
ore is the chief export. Pop. ( 1897) 
26,417; of the di.st. 85,576. 

Bauang, riv. and tn., prov. 
Union, s. of S. Fernando, on w. 
side of Luzon, Philippine Is. 
Pop. nearly 40,000. 

Baucis. See Philemon. 

Baud, tn., dep. Morbihan, 
France, 20 m. N.w. of Vannes, 27 
m. by rail ; flour mills, corn, hay. 
Chapel and statue of Venus do 
Quinipilv, of pre-Christian origin. 
Pop. (1901)4,7:10. 

Baudelaire, Charle.4 Pierre 
(1821-67), French poet, born in 
Paris; began his literary career 
as an art critic ; later, liecamc edi- 
tor of a short-lived conservative 
journal. He translated Poe’s 
tales in three volumes (1856-8). 


Baudry 

Under tho inspiration of De Quin- 
cey’s Confessions of an Opium 
Eater, he published, in 1861, 
Lcs Paradis Artijiriels, wliieli de- 
scribes tli'5 seiKsations of an eater 
of hasliLsh. In 1857 he had pub- 
lished a volume of verso, Les 
Fleurs du Mai, which gained no- 
toriety by being made the sub- 
ject of a criminal prosecution for 
offence against public morals. 
Baudelaire is seen at his best in 
Prills Pohnrs en Prose, and a col- 
lection of clever critical essays en- 
titled VArt Bomantique. Ho also 
wrote Theophile Gauiirr (1859). 
Hirhard Wagnrr et Tannhavsrr d 
Paris (1861), and Sourrnirs Cor- 
respondaners, etc., were puiilishcd 
in 1872, after his death. He is 
still held in o.stcom by the natu- 
ralist and decadent schools of 
French authors. See his (Ejivrrs 
(Completes, 4 vols. (1S69) ; and 
Asselineau’s diaries Baudelaire : 
sa Vie et son f/iurre (1869). 

Baudin, Charles (1784 1854), 
French admiral, captured St. 
Jean d’Ulloa (1838), commanded 
in the Mediterranean (1818 -9), 
and was made admiral in 18,54. 

Baudissin, Wolf Heinrich, 
Count von (1789-1878), Cerman 
translator, was for some years 
in tho diplomatic service of Den- 
mark ; so died in Dresden in 1827, 
and helped Tioca to translate 
Shakespeare; then he published* 
Gorman ver.sions of Ben Jonsoii 
(IKId) and other English drama- 
tists, Moliere ( 181)5-7), Copp<?e 
(1874), and Gozzi and Goldoni 
(1877), liesidos modernized ver- 
sions of poems by Hartmann von 
dor Aue (1845) and Winit von 
Oravoiiberg (1848). 

Baudrillart. (i.) Jacques .lo- 
SEPH (1774-1832), French author- 
ity on forestry and ariioriciilture ; 
author of Dietionnaire de VAvU- 
nagement des ForHs (1821), and a 
Traite aenSral des Eamr et ForHs 
(1821 31). (2.) Henri Joseph 

Lli:oN (1821 94), son of .lacques, 
French political economist, taught 
at the Collhge de France (1869) 
and the school of the I*onts et 
ChanssC^es (1881,) and was editor 
of the Journal des Eeowmistes 
(1855) and of the Constitutional 
(1868). Among his numerous 
works are Nistoire du fjure(]H7H- 
86); Manuel d' Kcononiie Politique 
(1K57); Rapjwrts de la Morale et 
de VKeonomie Politique (1860). 

Baudry, Paul Jacques Alm6 
(1828 86), French painter and pu- 
pil of Drolling. His imaginative 
mural decorations are to be seen 
in tho Cour rlo Cassation (1881), 
Chantilly (1883), and in tho foyer 
of tho Grand Opera, Paris (1864 
74). La Perle et la Vague (186.3) is 
an exuuisite piece of nude paint- 
ing. His Sunplice d^une Vestale 
(1857) is at Lille, and his Fortune 
et la Jeune Enfant (1853) in the 
Luxembourg. Hee Modern French 
Masters, by J. 0. Van Dyck (1896). 
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Bauer, Bruno (1809-82), Ger- 
iiiati thooloKical and political 
critic, was born at Kisenbcrjc in 
Saxe-Altcnburir. Aa ^»rofo8Sor at 
Bonn ho piibliahed critical works 
on the Oospel of John (1840) and 
the iSvnoptic (roapcda (1841 2), in 
which he stiRmatizod the evan- 
Kelical fiourcca aa mere fabrica- 
tions. In consetiuence of these 
views tho Prussian government 
dismissed him from his chair, ami 
thenceforth Bauer played the rfilo 
of a theological Ishmaelite. In 
his Kritik drr pauliniAr.hi n Hrh fr 
(1 8r>0 2) he denies tho authenticity 
of all tho epistles of Paul. Jlis 
theories regarding tho Paulino 
epistles have boon almost unani- 
mously rejecto<l. Two of his works 
possess Hj)ccial interest for Kng- 
lishmon drs englinohrii 

QuahirtuniAanf die Ikuhcke Kul- 
turn, auf (JftA KatjlUch-HuAAiAc.he 
Projekt finer WHlkircke (1878), 
and JHsrnrlis roviaiitmhur unit 
JJisnuji rrks AnzialistiHchrr Tmpf- 
rialmniiA (1881). See Li eh ten - 
liorger, Herman Tiirol. in lUtk 
6Vntu./-.v( 18811), p. :174/. 

Bauer, Oakomnr (LW 78), a 
German actross who in 1829, in 
London, contracted a morganatic 
marriage with ih inco Leopold of 
Co))urg, afterwards king of the 
Belgians. A separation follow- 
ing in 188(1, she returnecl to tho 
• stage, from which she finally lo- 
tirod in 1844, on her marriage with 
the Polish count Ladislas of Bro- 
Id-Plater. In addition to two vol- 
umes of theatrical reminiscences, 
dealing largely with court life 
in Berlin (1825-35), a posthumous 
volume of her Life was issued in 
1878 (Biiglish, 1881), denouncing 
King Leopold and his confiden- 
tial a<lviaor, Baron Stockmar. 

Bauernfeld, Eiutahd von 
(1802-90), Austrian dramatist jiml 
poet, served in tho Austrian civil 
service, but rotiro<l in 1848. He 
is best known as the autlior of 
light comedies of Viennese life, 
such as Leirhtrinn uad Luhr. 
(1831), ffekenntniAHe (1814), //ar- 
geHiok und Ronnintiitcli (1835), 
(r roAsjiilirig (1840), Ikr Katego- 
rische Imperntiv (1851), Auit drr 
Hm-lhahaft (1866), MmUrae Ju- 
gend (1868) ; though ho also 
wrote poems and novels. His 
(fesammi’Ue Sch rifle n were issued 
in 12 vols. in 1871-2. There is 
a Life hy Horner (1000); and 
his Tagehiicher, JSI9-79, wore 
published in 1895-6. 

Bauge, dist. tn., dop. Maine- 
et-Loire, France, 22 m. N.K, of 
Angers. The town is imilt on a 
plateau overlooking a narrow 
valley. Woollen weaving, canvas, 
clogs, oil, and horn utensils ; com- 
merce of fruit, oil, pork, and wood. 
Castle of the loth century built 
by Rend d’Anjou. The -English, 
under the Duke of (darence, wore 
defeated hero by the French in 
1421. Pop. (1901) 3,325. 


Bauhin, Kaspar (1550-1624), 
Swiss botanist, the Arst to adopt 
orderly methods of diagnosing 
the characters of plants. Ho was 
careful to distinguish genus and 
species, anticijiatcd tho binary no- 
menclature of Linnieus, and was, 
in fact, tho Linnseus of the 16th 
century. His groat work of forty 
years was tho Pinnx^ in which ho 
recorded all species of plants 
known to him, and their syno- 
nyms as given hy his prcdcoes- 
Hors. 'Pile B.auhinia genus of 
plants was named after Bauhin 
and his brother John. 8eo Sachs’s 
HiAl. of Botany 

Bauhinia (named after tho 
Swiss botanists Kaspar and John 
Bauhin ), a gcnu.s of about one hun- 
'Irod and fifty species of tropical 
plants of the onlor Leguminosfe, 
many of which aro lianas with 
battened, twisted wooden stems 
which reach tho tops of the higlicst 
trees. Hopes are made from tho 
fibres of some Indian species. 

Baumann, Oskar (IHlil 991, 
Austrian geographer ami travel- 
ler, born at V’^ii-nna. He accom- 
panied, in 18S.\ Oskar Lon/, in his 
exploration of the ( V>iigu ns far as 
the Slaiiloy Falls. In 1886 ho ux- 
ploretl the island of Fcruamlo Po, 
in tho Gulf of Guinea; in 1890, 
Usambara ami tho adjoining ter- 
ritoiies on tlu* mainland; and in 
1893- -5,tlie VictoriaNyanza. Af to.* 
1896 ho was Austrian consul at 
/anziliar. He published Frnia ndo 
P6o V nd die Buhe ( LS88), m 

vn.d seine I^aekhargchiete (1891), 
linre.h Massailand znr J\lilgaelle 
(1894), ami J)er S<(nsihar-A rekipet 
(1896-1'). After his dentil appeared 
Af rikitnisehe Skiizen (1900). 

Baum bach, Rudolf (1840), 
German minor poet, who has writ- 
ten the epic Zlatnrog (1877), Lie- 
dereinesfafirenden (feseUen ( 1878 
80), Spiel mannsliider (1881), ami 
various Mit rehen (1881 to 1896). 

Baunif^arten, Alrxandkk 
Gottliku (1714 62), Gi'rman phi- 
losopher, was born at Berlin ; 
studied at Halle, and was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy 
at Frankfort -on -tho -Oder in 
1740. His Aestketik is an elabo- 
ration of tho system of Wolff as 
modified hy Leibniz. His princi- 
pal works are Mrtaphysioa (1730 ; 
7th ed. 1779); Ethica Philosophiea 
(1740); ^Esthetiea (1750-8); Jm 
WuCn/Yr (ITfi.*)) ; Philosophia (Jen- 
cralia (1770). 

Baumf^arten • Crusius, Lud- 
wia FniEDRinii Otto (1788-1843), 
German theologian, was born at 
Merseburg ; studied theology and 
philosophy at^ Leipzig, and in 
1817 was appointed professor of 
theology at J ena. He shows him- 
self a learned historian of dogma 
in his fCompendimn der Christ- 
lichen Dogmnguchichte (1840 6). 
Amongst his other works are Phi- 
Umphui Heneralis (1870), Ethica 
(1740), and Nntnm (1765). 


BaumgArtner, Andrbar Frei- 
herr VON (179»S- 1865), Austrian 
natural philosopher, Ixirn at Fried- 
berg, Bohemia. Professor of phys- 
ics (1817-33), then director of fac- 
tories (1833'- 46), he was (18'47) 
head direetorof railway construc- 
tion, afterwards minister of pub- 
lic works (1848) and of finance 
( 1851 ). Tho Eeitsch rif i fUr Ph ysik 
was founded by him (1826 37). 
Other works aro Mechanik in 
ihrer Anwendung nnf Kilnsie u. 
((ewerhe (1824) and Nntvrlehre 
(1823; 8th ed. 1845). 

Baumg&rtner, Galluh Jaooh 
(1797 18()l)), Swiss politician, born 
at Altstiitten. .Mo took a promi- 
nent part in the revision (1831) of 
tho coristitutioii of tho cantons. 
His works include Die Schmeiz von 
ISHO hi) (1853-66) and ((esehir.hte 
.,,St. (Ddlens(]SX\H 90). 

Baumgartner, Karl Hein- 
RiOH. (1798-1886), German physi- 
cian, born at Pforzheim ; clinical 
professor in Freiliurg (1824-62). 
His studios in’ einliryology and 
physiology, which were impor- 
tant contributions to tho mod- 
ern cell theory, are <leve loped in 
Niihere Btgriindnng der Lehre 
von der Emhryoanlage dnrrh 
Keimspaltungen (1854), Anfdnge 
zu finer physiologischen Srhi/p- 
fungsgeschiehte (1855), Svh Up- 
fun gsgeda nken (1856 *9), and other 
works. 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian 
(1792-1860), German tlieologian, 
was born near Stuttgart. From 
Blauhcurcn, wliero ho was ap- 
pointed (1817)onoof theprofessors 
lu the tlieological seminary. Influ- 
enced hy Schleiermacher’s writ- 
ings, ho wrote Symbol ies a nd Myth- 
ology (3 vols. 1824 5), in which 
the principles of modoFii religious 
philosophy are made to elucidate 
tho history of ancient religions. 
This ‘work led to his appoint- 
ment as professor of historical 
theology in 'rubingon (1826), where 
ho laboured most assiduously till 
his death. Tho rest of his writ- 
ings, on tho New Testament and 
early church history, wore domi- 
nated hy tho postulates of Hegei’s 
philosophy. Of Paul’s epistles ho 
accepted as genuine only Romans, 
Galatians, and those to tho Corin- 
thians, pronouncing the canoni- 
cal gospels to bo late produc- 
tions. Among his works are Paul 
the. Apostle (1373), ffist. of the 
(Church in the First Three Cen- 
turies (1873), Die chrisUiehe Lehre 
von der VersOhnung (18.38), and 
Die. christliche Lehre. von der Drei- 
einigkeit (1841-3). His follow- 
ers became known a.s tho ‘Tubin- 
gen School.’ . See Mackay’s The 
Tubingen School and its Antece- 
dents (1863) ; LichtonbergeFs*//t>/. 
of Herman Theology (1889); Pflei- 
derer’s Theological Development 
in Hermany (1890) ; Christlieb on 
Modern Doubt A. B. Bruce, 
Present’Day Tracts 38, 1883). 
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Bautain* Loui8 EiuikneMakir 
(1796-1867K French theolotfian, 
born at Paris. Professor of philos- 
ophy at StraHsbarg(18ir»), he took 
orders (1828). Appointed (1838) 
dean ot the faculty of letters 
in 8tras8l)urg:» he became (1849) 
vicar-Kciieral, and ( 1854) professor 
of moral theoloKy in Paris. His 
many works include Psyphvloaie. 
Expirimmiak (IK^!)), Ph ilosophic 
Morale (1842), and La Morale de 
VEvamjik (1855). 

Bautzen, tn. in the kingdom of 
iSaxony, stands on an eminence 
above the Spree, 37 m. by rail B. 
of l)re.sden, and is the chief tn. 
in the Wendish dist. of Upper 
IjUsatia(Lausitz), Bautzen manu- 
factures hosiery, gloves, cloth, 
and machinery. Here, on ^May 20 
and 21, 1813, Napoleon defeated 


WUrtomberg, Baden, Hessc-Darm- 
stadt, He.ssc- Nassau, and various 
Thuringian states. Area, 29,280 
sq. m. Pop. (1900)0,170,057. 

South of the Danube, Piavaria 
consists of a plateau backed by the 
N. foothills of the Alps. Among 
these is the Zugspit/.e, the liigh- 
est elevation (9,725 ft.) in (ler- 
many. On the N. side there are 
two plateau regions, with the 
Bavarian Forest, the Bohemian 
Forest, and Fielitelgehirge to the 
R, the Franconian and 'riuiringian 
Forc.sts to the N., tlie Uhiin Mts., 
Spe^^sart, and Odeiiwahl to the 
N.W., and in the the Swa})ian 
.fura. The Main is the chief river 
in the N. region, ami is connected 
with the Danube (the chief water- 
way of the south and ct*ntre) by 
the Ludwig Canal. In tlie Pa- 


salt (Rcichenhall, Berchtesga- 
don, Traunsteiu, and Ro.son- 
heim) ; graphite, lithographic 
stones (Solnhofeii), lead, and coj)- 
per are also e.\tracte(l. Kissin- 
gen, llerchtesgaden, and Reiclien- 
liall have mineral springs. The 
chief industries are the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, musical in.stnnnents, 
gold ami silver wares, glass, 
l)oreelain, cottons, linens, silks, 
chemicals and dyes, jieiicils, and 
toys. Brewing is of groat impor- 
tance, the lmsi(^st centres being 
Munich, Frlangen, Kulmliach, 
ami Nuremberg. 

Seventy nud a half per cent, of 
the pof)ulati<)n are Roman (hitho- 
lies, ond 281 per cent. JVotestants. 
Tliero are two Rouihii (’atholic 
archbishoprics and six l)iMho|)ries. 



the allitsl Prussians and Rnsslans. 
Pop. (1900)20,024. 

Bauxite, an earthy mineral, 
white to red in colour, and com- 
posed of impure aluminium hy- 
droxide, It is found at Baux, 
near Arles, in France, in Ireland, 
and in the United States (Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, and Alabama), and 
is a valuable source of alum and 
aluminium. In Fohniary 1905 a 
patent was issued to an Arkan- 
sas inventor for making refrac- 
tory brick out of this ore. 

Bavaria, or Bayrhn, a king- 
dom of the Gel man empire, con- 
sisting of twodotachcfl portions— 
the smaller being on the w. of the 
Rhine, between Alsace-Lorraine, 
Rhineland, and Hesse-Darmstadt; 
the larger S. of the Rhine, between 
Bohemia, Austria, SwiUerland, 


latinate the most prominent oro- 
graphical feature is the Haardt 
Mts., and the most prominent 
hydrographical the Rhino. 

Upper Bavaria, which is drained 
by the lller. Lech, Isar, and Inn, 
furnishes good pa-nturage, and 
many of the moons arc being re- 
claimed. Of the entire area 60J 
per cent, is arable land. Barley 
and hops are important because 
of the vast brewing industry of 
Bavaria. Wine i.s extensi v ely pro- 
duced in the vicinity of Wurzimrg 
and in the Palatinate, over 00,090 
acres yielding nearly 12,fK)0,000 
galls, in 1900. Fruit is a valu- 
able crop in various districts, 
and cattle-breeding is of great 
importance. Forests cover 324 
per cent, of the surface. The 
minerals include coal, iron, and 


Bavaria has tlirot; univeu^i- 
ticH- Munich, Wiirzimrg, and Er- 
langen; ai.so one technical high 
Hciiool at Munich. Thu chief towns 
arc Munich (tha capiLal), Aiigs- 
iuirg, Nurc.mbcrg, Wurzburg, Lud- 
wigshafeii, Fiirtli, Kaisurslauierii, 
Katisbon, Bamberg, Hof, Pirma- 
Nuiis, Bay Id I th, and Erlangen. 
Bavaria forms a hereditary con- 
stitutional nionaicliy, the legis- 
lative power being invested in the 
king and two legislative chambers. 
The kingdom has six votes in the 
federal council, and sends forty- 
eight membeis to the Imperial 
Diet. The army, of three army 
coryis since 1900, forms part of 
the imperial army, but is num- 
bered separately and administered 
independently. Its peace footing 
stands at about 60,000 men. 
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History. Baiern, or Boiaria, 
1 ind of tho Boii, overrun by Romo 
of the early empire, was divided 
into three provinces — Kbaetia 
(Tyrol), Vindolioia (between lller 
and Inn), and Noricum, wc^t of 
these— Aupburf; and Salzburg 
bein(( chief towns, and Regeas- 
l)urg and Pass^iu frontier forts. 
On the break-up of the Roman 
power, the country, occupied by 
the Teutonic tribe of B.iguwa- 
rians (Bavarians) at the close of 
the 5fch century, was ruled by 
dukes, first elective, then heredi- 
tary. After a struggle of two 
hundred years, Bavaria, absorbed 
by the Franks, was ruled by 
(Charlemagne, who left his de- 
scendants as margraves (788-900) 
to hold the marches against Ilun 
and Bohemian. 

The title of duke waH restored 
(920) for services rendered to 
the empire, and Bivaria helped 
the hlmperor Otto l. to defeat 
tho Huns at Augsburg. In the 
middle ages there wore constant 
quarrels nctwoen duke and em- 
peror; and the towns, which 
were either imperial or free 
(Augsburg, Nuremberg), eccle- 
siastical (Baml)erg) or ruled by 
T)rincea (Baireuth), rose into im- 
portance through the transit of 
Italian trade northwards, and 
ag.iin decline I owing to tho de- 
velopment of sea-borne com- 
merce. During tho same period 
►the boundaries of Bavaria under- 
went constant change. 

In 1180 Frederic Barbarossa 
conferrel the duchy on Otto, 
(vount of Wittelshach, founder of 
the present royal hoinj. Maxi- 
milian I. (1598 1623) was made 
elector, and received the north- 
ern half of Bavaria, owing to 
Tilly’s victory over the Klector 
Palatine. The French defeat of 
Blenheim (1704) was shared by 
Bivaria, but after the treaty of 
Utrecht (1713) the elector was re- 
instated in his dominions. There- 
after Bavaria oscillated between 
the French and German alliance, 
being invaded (1796) by Moreau, 
■v^ho occupied Munich ; siding with 
Napoleon i., who created Maxi- 
milian Joseph I. a king (1805 -6); 
ami subsequently, secured in her 
new dignity by the allies, help- 
ing to overthrow her benefactor 
(1813). Four kings have reigned 
since then — Louis i. (1825-48), 
Maximilian il. (1848-64). Louis 
IT. (1861-86), and Otto Wilhelm 
Luitpold (18S6). 

In 1818 (Mvy 26) Maximilian i. 
granted hia country a constitu- 
tion, abolished serfdom, and es- 
tablished religious liberty. Louis 
I. restored the cathedrals of Bam- 
berg and Regensburg, built a 
national Walhalla, adorned Mu- 
nich with palaces and art gal- 
leries, obtained the crown of the 
Hellenes for his son Otho, and 
resigned (1848), having further 


enlarged the constitution. To 
Maximilian ii., patron of arts 
and commerce, succeeded Louis 
11., who shared Austria’s defeat 
by Prussia (1866), but in 1870 
helped the latter against France. 
He was Wagner’s patron. He 
died by his own hand. 

Oil the extinction of the elder 
branch of the house of Wittels- 
berg the junior acceded (1777), 
thus reuniting the Rhenish Palat- 
inate to Bavaria. It is here that 
the liberal party is strongest: 
while old Bavaria is the home or 
(’atholic conservatism, and of a 
romantic and artistic race, prob- 
ably of (\dtic-ltalic origin-char- 
acteristic Bavarians, as opposed 
to Teutons proper. Sec Seguin’s 
The Country of the Passion Play 
(1890); Gotz’s (jfeographisch-his- 
torisches Handhnvh von Bayern 
(2 vols. 1894 8); Fidier’s 
drograph ic dcs Maingehiels (1895); 
Bronner’s Bai/risehes Land und 
Volk (1898); and C. Gruber’s [Has 
Milnehener Beeken : tin Beitrag 
zur physiknlischni (feographie 
Siidhftyern,%^ in vol. i. of Kirch- 
hoff’s Forschvngen znr Deulschcn 
Landes- und Volks Kunde. 

Bavaria* Statue ok, a colossal 
statue in bronze at Munich, per- 
sonifying Bavaria, raised (1850) 
))V Ludwig I.; designed by Schwan- 
thaler. 

Bavarian Alps. See Tykol. 

Bayiad, The, a satire (1794) 
))>' William Clifford, which, along 
with the Mm'ind (1795), attacked 
the insipid and nonsensical poetry 
of the D(?lla Cruscans; so called 
from the two inferior poets. Ba- 
vins and Mjevius, mentioned by 
Virgil in his Third Kcloguo ( v. 90). 

Bawian* or Bawkan, populous 
isl. of Dutch East Indies, N. of 
Madura, in Java Sea, produces 
rice, etc. Cap. Sengka rura, on 
s. side. Pop. of isl. 33,000. 

Bax, Kknkjst Belfort (1854), 
English journalist and author, 
lived some time in Germany, 
and has identified himself prom- 
inently with the literary treat- 
ment of socialism, as in his Jean 
Paul Marat (1878; new ed. 1901), 
Religion of Socialism (1886), Eth- 
ics of Socialism (1889), Outspoken 
Essays on Social Subjects (1897), 
etc. In 1885 he joined the poet 
William Morris in founding the 
Socialist League, and later was 
an active member of the Social 
Democratic Federation. In his- 
tory he has written German So- 
ciety at the Close of the Middle 
Ages (1894), and The Peasants' 
War in Germany (1899). 

Baxar, or Buxar, munio. tn. 
situated on the r. bk. of the 
Ganges, in Shahabad dist., Ben- 
gal, India, 65 m. n.e. of Benares; 
scene of the defeat, in 1764, of 
the nawab of Murshidabad— a vic- 
tory which secured Lower Bengal 
for tho British. It it also a sacred 
place. Pop. (1901) 46,170. 


Bay 

Baxter, Sir David (1793-1872), 
a linen manufacturer in Dundee, 
was a native of that town. In 18ES^ 
he became partner in the manu- 
facturing firm of Baxter Brothers, 
the success ot which has contrib- 
uted much in advancing Dundee’s 
high commercial position. He 
was created a baronet in 1863. 
See W. Norrie’s Dundee Celebri- 
ties of the 19th Century 11873). 

Baxter, Richard (1615-91). 
English nonconformist divine, 
was a native of Shropshire, and 
chiefiy self-taught. Eatering the 
church in 1637, he acted, on the 
outbreak of the civil war, as chap- 
lain to one of tho Parliamentary 
regiments. When in ill healtb. 
and 'in continual expectation of 
death,’ he wrote the first part of 
his f amoiis work. The Saints' Ever- 
lasting Rest, which was published 
in 1650. Recovering his health, 
he laboured with great effect for 
fourteen years in Kidderminster. 
On the restoration, Baxter, al- 
though he had greatly modified 
his views in the direction of Pres- 
liyterianisin, was appointed one 
of Charles ir.’s chaplains, and 
took a prominent part in the 
Savoy Conference. He declined 
the bishopric of Hereford; was 
driven out of jbhe church by 
the Act of Uniformity of 1662; 
and settled at Acton, in Middle- 
sex, until the Act of Indulgence 
in 1672 left him free to go to 
London. In 1685 he was tried 
for alleged sedition by the bru- 
tal Judge Jeffreys, who sentenced 
him to fine and imprisonment. 
After eighteen months .spent in 
prison he was released. Baxter 
was an able, earnest, and eloquent 
writer and preacher. Among his 
writings may bo mentioned The 
Reformed Pastor (1656), Call to 
the Unconverted and Now 

or Never (1G63). Tho main au- 
thority for Baxter’s life is his 
autol)iography, entitled Reliquice 
Baxterianct (1696). See also 
Bishop Hall’s Life, Calamy^s Life 
(1702), Orme’s Life and Times of 
Richard Baxter (1830), and Lives 
hy G. D. Boyle (1883) and J. H. 
Davies (1887). 

Baxterians, a name applied to 
tho followers of Richard Baxter, 
the nonconformist divine, prom- 
inent among whom were Isaac 
Watts and Philip Doddridge. 

Buy (Fr. hats, ‘berry’), first ap- 
plied to tho fruit of certain plants, 
and then to the plants themselves. 
The sweet bay tree (Lauras nobi- 
Us) of cottage gardens is the true 
laurel of the Romans, the Daphne 
of the Greeks, the victor’s laurel 
and poet’s laurel of romance. 
The plant was introduced into 
England from S. Europe in the 
Ifith century. The long, pointed, 
lance -shaped leaves have many 
culinary uses, on account of their 
aromatic properties ; bat as they 
contain prussic acid, they must be 




The Bayeux Tapestry, shouring Scenes from the Battle of Hastings. 
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used with care. The bay tree 
bearsinconRpicuuuByellowtlowers 
in spriuK^ arul these are followed 
l)y purplo i)urt ies in autumn, when 
fertilization liasoceurred. Tropa- 
fjation may be etfectod by moans 
of seeds or cuttings. In order to 
obtain K^od bushes, the leadiiiK 
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shoots’ of the vouhk plants should 
he shortonctl in spring; during tint 
first few years. Red liav is a 
laurel of the southern parts of 
the United States; white hay and 
poison bay are two 8j)ecies t)f 
the magnolia order in the same 
region. The cherry laurel is 
wronj^ly named bay laurel ; it 
belongs to the plum and almoml 
genus. Its leaves are larger and 
of a lighter green than those of 
swofit bay. 

Bayaderes, a class of women 
pi India wlm follow the profes- 
sion of dancers or |miito]niinic 
artistes. They are oivitled into 
two great classes- the derddani^ 
themselves of two divisions, who 
are more or less closely asso- 
ciated with the worship of the. 
Hindu deities; and the navtchia^ 
the ‘dancing girls’ of Anglo-In- 
dian literature, who are not at- 
tached to a temple, hut travtd 
about the country, in hands, for 
hire. The first rank of the for- 
mer are exclusively of the Vaisva 
caste ; the latter are rccruitetl 
from the low-caste natives, or 
arc slave-girls. 

Bayamo, or S.an Salvador, tn., 
prov. Santiago, Cuba, f>9 m. N.w. 
of Santiago de Cuba ; one of the 
oldest cities in Cuba ; near it is a 
celebrated cave. Pop. (1899) 3,022. 


Bavardt common name for sev- 
eral famous horicies of legend and 
story in the story of the 
Four Sons of Aymon ; the hors® of 
Fitzjames, in Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake ; and uiidor the Italian form 
of Bayardo, in Tasso’s Rinaldo. 
It is also the name of a horse in 
a legend current in many parts of 
Knglaiid, the horse being famous 
for a prodigiou.M leap. 

Bayard, Pirhre du Teuuail, 
(hiEVALiER DE (1470 1624), ‘the 
knight without fear and without 
reproach,* was the must chivalrous 
hero of the middle ages- strong 
yet tender, fearless and true, 
simple, humane, and magnani- 
inoiis. Ho first won distinction 
at the battle of Foriiiiovo in 1 496, 
when ho received his knight- 
hood. He next fought succes- 
sively against the Spaniards 
(InUd), winning great fame at the 
bridge of Cariglinno and at Ve- 
nosa; agaiii.'^t the («enoeHo(1507) ; 
an<l against the Venetians, espe- 
cially at Agmidello (liMJ) and 
Brescia (1509). In the war with 
Henry viii. of Kngland he was 
taken jirisoimr, but was releasod. 
On the accession of Francis 1 ., in 
1515, he was created governor of 
Dauphiny. la one expedition ho 
made Prosper ( ^>lonna a i)risoner ; 
and at Marignano (1515), tV ’iting 
against the Milanese, he gaincfl 
such a victory fur Francis (hat 
the young king himself asked for 
ami received the honoiir of knight- 
hou<l at the hands of Bayard. I ii 
1521, when Charles v. besieged 
M^zi^rcs with a large army, Bay- 
ard defended the place against 
all assauits, and corn^ielled the 
emuriy to retire. AVhilo deftmd- 
ing the passage of the Hesia. 
Apiil 30, 1524, in another contest 
between France and Milan, Bay- 
ard was mortally woumleil. His 
Lifr was written by his secretary, 
.Jottrey, in 1527. and by Teire- 
basso (5th ed. 1871). Of the former 
work thero are translations in 
English, by Sara Colcridgo (1.825), 
Kinderslev (1H48), and L. Larehey 
(1«S3). 

Bayard, 'I’homas Kkancik 
(182808), an American Democrat, 
statesman, and orator, who acted 
as United Htatea minister to the 
court of St. James from 1893 to 
1 897, when ho gained great poijn- 
larity in Britain. He was twice 
proposed for the presidency ( 1880 
and 1884), and acted as secretary 
of state (188.5 -9). 

Bayazid, or Bayazet, fort, tn., 
Armenia, Asia Minor, near Persian 
frontier, 150 m. h.e. of Krserum, 
on the caravan road between Er- 
zerum and Tabriz. Pop. 2, (MX); 
of dist. 52.5(X). See also J1a.iazet. 

Baybay, tn. on w. side of Leyte 
I., Philippines, 35 m. s.w. of Tac- 
loban. Pop. (1898) 17,367. 

Bayberry {Pimenta aerisi a 
plant belonging to the myrtle 
order. In the W. Indies It is the 


souree of bay rum, an aromatic 
liquid obtained by distilling mm 
with the leaves of this plant, or 
by mixing various oils, as the oil 
of myrica, of orange peel, or of 
pimenta, with alcohol. It is used 
as a cosmetic and unie. 

Bay City, city, Michigan, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Bay co., 
situated in the E. pait of the 
Lower Peninsula, on the Saginaw 
R., near its mouth. Its principal 
trade is in lumber, fish, and salt, 
and its manufactures are of con- 
siderable importance. Pop. (1900) 
27,628. 

Bayer, Johann (1572- 1625), 
Gorman astronomer, a native of 
Bavaria. He was ennobled by the 
emperor, and distinguished as the 
Og rrotf slant ium. Ho introduced 
the Greek and Roman letters into 
astronomic nomenclature. His 
IJranomHria (l()(>,3||»in 51 sheets, 
was at that date ]^he most com- 
plete chart of the qeavens. 

Bayern. Bee Bavarta. 

Bayeux (anc. Baj Grasses), dist. 
tn. atid seat of a bishop, dep. Cal- 
vados, France, 7 m. from the sea, 
ISm. w.N.w. of Caen. The cathe- 
dral of Bayeu.x, with parts dating 
from the 11th century, is one of 
the most beautiful buildings of 
Normandy. The small museum 
contains the celebrated tapestry 
of Bayoux (see below). There are 
industries of lace, china, earthen- 
ware, etc. The town was burned 
by Normans, English, or French 
in 1101), K156, 1450, 1563. Pop. 
(1901)7,806. 

Bayeux Tapestry. This 
unique piece of handiwork, de- 
scribed in 1743 {Palfvographica 
Britannica) as ‘the noblest 
monument of English antiquity 
abroad,’ reureHeiits scenes con- 
nected witn the conquest of 
England by William of Nor- 
mandy, culminating in the 
battle of Hastings. It Is om- 
broidortid on a piece pf linen 207 
ft. long and 20 in. wide, the part 
occupied by the historical scenes 
having a breadth of about 13 in., 
with a narrow ornamented margin 
on each side. The scenes number 
in all seventy-two, and over each 
is a short description in Latin. 
The first historical mention of 
the tapestry is in 1.369, in an 
inventory of the goods bblong- 
ing to the cathedral of Bayeux. 
Although annually exhibited in 
the church for eight days at the 
feast of St. John, it was practically 
unknown beyond the town till 
1724, when a description, based 
on a drawing of a part of the work, 
was presented to the Acad5mie 
des Inscriptions by M. Lancelot. 
The jliscovery of the tapestry Itself 
was due to Bernard de Montfau- 
con, who published representa- 
tions of it In his Mommens de 
la Monarokie Frmcam (1729” 
S3). See F. R. Fowke, The Ba- 
yeux Tapestry (1898); Rev. J. 
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C. Bruce, The Baptux Tcmeatry 
Elucidated (1885); Jules Comte, 
La Tapmcrie d-e Baycux, with 
photogravures (1879) ; Vetunta 
Monumenia (1819), vol. vi. (con- 
tains beautifully coloxired draw- 
ings by C. Stothard); Archwo- 
logia^ voIh. xvii.-xix. 

Bay Islands, a group in the 
B. of Honduras, to the N. of Hon- 
duras, ceded hy Great Britain to 
Honduras in 1859. The tra<le is 
principally in bananas and cocoa- 
nuts with New Orleans and New 
York. Pop. 

Bayle, Pikrre (H)47-170()), 
French philosopher and critic, the 
son of a Calvinistic preacher, was 
born at Carlat, Banguedoo; he 
withdrew to Geneva to escape 
threatened prosecution by the 
(!)atholics. Ill 1(175 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of philosophy 
at the TTnivcrsitv of Sedan, and 
in 1581 to the chair of philosophy 
and history at liotterdam. Here 
he puhlishcd (1(182) his famous 
Prnsk‘8 J)ivrrnt8 nur la ComH(\ 
and in 1()H4 his Cr\tU]^ie. (^inh'ale 
ih VHistoire da (^ilvininmc dc M. 
Maimhoyrtj : the latter was se- 
verely criticised by his colleague 
.luricu. In 1584 he began the pub- 
lication of the NovrvUvH de la 
Rf^pxddique den LettrcH, a journal 
of literary criticism, successfully 
carried on until 1598, and con- 
tinued after his death to 1720. 
On the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, Bavle wrote his (7om- 
wentaire PhUosophiqvc sur cen 
Paroles de Jhxis-(^krisi: * Con- 
trains-les dU‘ntrei\^ also attacked 
by ilurieu as unorthodox; and, 
after a luoloiiged controversy, 
Bayle was deposed (1598) from 
his professorship. He then ap- 
plied himself to the completion 
of the Dictionnaire Historique H 
Critique (l(i95), his masterpiece, 
which shows to perfection his ex- 
tensive information, tlueiicy of 
style, tend sceptical spirit. This 
work, condemned by his advev- 
sarieH and censured hy the Rot- 
terdam consistory, met with wide- 
spread success, and exercised con- 
sidorahle influence upon the nar- 
row dogmatism of the Reformed 
(Hiurches. His (Enures Diverges 
wore published at the Hague 
(1725-31). See Lim by Dosmai- 
zeatix (1730) and Feuerbach (2nd 
od. 1848), and llamiron’s PhiUh 
Sophie en France an XVI P SUcle 
(1845). 

Bay lifts, SirAVykk (1835), Eng- 
lish painter and author, born 
at Madeley, Salon, and studied 
at the Royal Academy. In 1853 
he entered an architect’s office, 
and from that time his artistic 
bent was towards ecclesiastical 
art, of which he is a distinguished 
interpreter. He was elected pres- 
ident of the Royal Society of 
British Artists in 1888, and was 
knighted in 1897. His paintings 
of great European cathedrals in- 
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elude La Sainie Chapelle (1855); 
Si. Mark's^ Venice (1880) ; Vespers 
in St. PeterX Rome (1888); The 
C olden Dumio and Pisa (1892). 
Ho has written The Witness nf 
Art (1875), The Higher Life in 
Art (1879), The Enchanted. Island 
( 1888), and Rex Regum : a Pai ntcr's 
Sluthi of the Likeness of Christ 

{iml 

Baylor University, at AVaco, 
I’exas, is under the auspices of 
the Ba()tist body. It received its 
charter in 1845, and from that 
your until 1882 was ostahlished 
at Indopendoiice, Texas. ^In 1901 
its students nurnhorod 747. 

Bayly, Thomas Haynks (1797 
1839), English lyrical poet and 
iniHCellanoous writer, a native of 
Bath; wroteanumberof pieces for 
the stage (notably Perfection^ in 
wliich Maclaine VestriH appeared) 
and several novels; but Ins fame 
rests entirely on his songs, some 
of which, such a.s 7'hr Soldier's 
Tear. We met Hmas in a Croird. 
and She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
are still popular. A Memoir by bis 
widow is prefixed to his Ballads 
and other Poems (1844). 

Baynes, Thomah SrKNOKH 
(182.3-87), English man of Jotters, 
born at Wellington, Somerset 
became a pupil, at Edinlmrgh Uni 
versity, of Sir William Hamilton, 
whose class assistant be was from 
1851 to 1855. He was one of the 
literary editors of the short-lived 
Ed in hu rgh (Cm rd ia n. Ini K.^7 h e 
went to London, whore ho hecamc 
asHistant-editorof the iJaih/ Xnn, 
and ll(S.57 53) examiner in logic 
an<l mental j)hiloHophy in London 
Universitv. From 1854 till his 
death ho filled the chair of logic, 
rhetoric, -and metaphysics in St. 
Andrews University. In 1S73 he 
was appointed editor of the ninth 
edition of the Eneifelnpadia Bri- 
lartnica. to which lio contributed 
a notable article on Shakespeare. 
reprinted in his volume, Shake- 
speare Studies (1894). iiut from 
about 1882 the chief burden of 
the. eciitorial work was home 
by Profe.ssor Kolx^rtsoii Smith. 
Baynes translated Ww Port lioga! 
Logic (1851), and wrote an essay 
on The New Analytic of Lfujictd 
Forms (1852). 

Bay of Islands, a deep harbour, 
11 m. across, sheltered by numer- 
ous islands, on the N.K. coast of 
the N. Island of New Zealand, 128 
m. from Auckland. 

Bayonet. The modern bayonet 
is a short sword, the blade of which 
is twelve inches long, which fits 
on to the muzzle of the rifle, and 
which is given to the foot soldier 
as a weapon for use in hand-to- 
hand fighting. The old bayonet 
was considerably Itniger, was tri- 
angular in section, and tapered 
very much towards the point. The 
bayonet is very useful in enabling 
infantry to resist the attack of 
cavalry, when rushing the enemy’s 


Bayreuth 

position in the final stages of the 
assault, and in night fighting. 
Whem not fixed on the rifio, it is 
carried in a scabbard attached to 
the left side of the soldier’s Itelt. 
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Section nf hl.'ide of B. 

Bayonets. 

A, modern itatlern , B, Imnior pattern. 

Bayonne. (i.)FortifnMltn. and 
episc. sec, dep. EuHHOH-Pyr^^nt'eH, 
on lliti A(iour, 3 in. from the Bay 
of Biscay, 125 m. b> rail h.s.w. 
of Bordeaux, with interesting 
liuihlingR, such as the 13th centurv 
cathedral, tlie 15th ccnlurv church 
of St. Esprit, and the ohi cnstle. 
Inhere are shipbuilding, leather- 
di'CHsing, ami distil I ingindustrii.'s, 
snd manufactures of pottery and 
chocolate; large tnule in hams. 
V'esstds of 2,500 tons e.an enter 
the A<lour. and there is a depth 
of 15 to 19 ft. at the entrance 
to the harbour at high water. 
Ba^oune is the ancient Lapur- 
dnm. Fi'orn 1152 to 1451 it whs 
in the po.ssessioii of the English. 
Its citadel, wliich doininatod the 
city, is a mastorineco of Vau- 
))an. In May 5, 1808, Tharles 
IV. signed here his renunciation 
of the throne of Spain in favour 
of Napoleon, who proclaimed, 
also hero, on July 5, 1808, n new 
Spanisli (jonstitution. J^atlitte was 
horn here (17(i7 1844). Pop.(liK)l) 
27,501. (2,1 (fity of Hudson co., 
New Jersey, U.S.A., Hituatc<l at 
thcemi of the peninsula between 
Newark Bav and New York Har- 
l)our. Oil refining is the principal 
industry. 3‘op. (1900) ,32,722. 

Bayou, a name for a .stream or 
a canal connecting other streams 
or rivers in the southern United 
States. It is not fed by natural 
springs, Tim state of Mississippi 
is known as the ‘Bayou State,’ 
from the large number of bayous 
it contains. 

Bay Psalm Book, tlie earliest 
version of the Psalms printed and 
published in the New England 
States (1510), and the first hook 
printed in N. America, was pro- 
duced by Richard Mather, Thomas 
Wclde, and .lohii Eliot. 

Bayreuth, or B.airkuth, tn., 
Bavaria. di.st. Upper Franconia, 
on the Rod Main, 58 m. by rail 
N.E. of Nuremberg; famous for 
Richard Wagner’s theatre (1876), 
and for the festivaU in which hU 
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oj^rasare produced. Jean 3'aul 
Richter lived at Bayreuth, and 
Franz Liszt was buried there. 
There are also the palace of Duke 
Alexander of Wurternborj?, the 
opera-house, and the dwelling* 
houses of Wagner (Villa Wahn- 
fried) and Jean l*aul. The suburb 
of St. George is the seat of cotton, 
linen, and thread manufactures. 
Bayreuth dates from the 12th 
century. Pop. (11)00) 29,384. See 
Meyer’s Das ^tadtbnch van Bai- 
rmth (1896); .Jones’s ‘Bayreuth 
and the Wagner Festival’ in Cas- 
seWs Mag, vol. xxvii. (1899); also 
works cited under Wagnbr. 

Bay Rum. See Bayukkry. 

Bay State, a popular naino 
for the state of MassachuHotts, 
U.S.A., originally known as tho 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Bayswater, a district of Lon- 
don and a cha])olry in Pathling- 
tou par., Middlesex. It adjoins 
Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, 
and the G.W.R., 34 m. w. of St. 
Paul’s. It wa.s originally called 
Biiynard’s Water. 

Bayuda Steppe, a vast dosort 
in tho Egyj)tiau Sudan, in the 
houd of tho Nile N. of Khartum. 

Bay Window, a term UHe<l f<u- 
a window which projects beyond 
tho line of tho front of a house, 
generally constnicte<l in tho form 
either of a semi-hexagon or a 
semi-octagon. Strictly speaking, 
a6rt// window rises from tho grouu(l 
or hasoment of a house, an arid 
window is supported hy nuMins 
of a bracket or cor))el, and a how 
window is' invariably a segment 
of an arch; but tho three wonls 
and their use are now practically 
synonymous. 

Baza, tn., prov. Granada, Spain, 
55 m. from Granada, on railwav 
to Murcia. An ancient city, orig- 
inally founded hy the Goths, it 
contains many picturescpie old 
buildings, Moorish, Gothic, and 
medueval. There are many min- 
eral springs in the neighbourhood, 
and miuc.s of quicksilver, lead, 
etc., which are little worked. Pop. 
(1900) 12,770. 

Bazaar, a Persian word desig- 
nating in tho Kast a market-place, 
whore people also gather together 
to hoar tho news and discus.s poli- 
tics*; in general a street, or scries 
of .streets, occupied with diasky 
shops. There are s])ccial bazaars 
of tho respective trades, and a 
general bazaar. Tho most notecl 
are those of Ispahan. Tabriz, and 
Constantinople. The modern 
bazaar is a sale of miscellaneous 
articles contributed gratuitously, 
and sold for the benefit of some 
charitable, religious, or public 
institution. The hall in which 
the bazaar is held is usually 
fancifully decorated, and the 
goods are sit out on stalls nre- 
sided over by ladies. Raffling, 
though illegal, is commonly prac- 
tised at bazaars. 
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Bazalnet Francois Achili.e 
(1811-88), marshal of France, 
saw service in Algeria, Spain, 
Morocco, and tho Crimea. In 
tho Italian war of 1859 ho com- 
manded a division, and in 1863 ho 
Hucceoded Forcy in tho supreme 
comnland of tho Mexican expedi- 
tion. In 1870 Bazaine was en- 
trusted with the 3rd Army Corps, 
lying near Metz. After tho 
battles of Wiirth and Spichern 
he commanded tho main French 
armies, and on Aug. 14, 1870, 
began a retreat from Metz. De- 
feated at Vionville, Mars-la-Tour, 
and Gravelotte, ho threw his army 
into Metz, and was at once be- 
sieged byj*i ince Frederick Charles. 
Foiled in his efforts to break the 
lines of investment, he capitu- 
late«l (October 27), and laid down 
his arms, 3 marshals anti over 
6,000 ofticers anti 170,000 men be- 
couiing prisoners of war. l)c- 
nouneetl as a traitor hy the voice 
of tho nation, a court-martial in 
1873 degraded him and sentenced 
him to death; hut tho seiitonco 
was commutetl to twenty years’ 
iiiniristintnent. la August 1874 
Bazaine managed to escape from 
his prison on the lie Saintc- 
IMiirgu^rito, and reached Madrid, 
whore lie died fourteen years 
later. Though a dilatory general, 
and tMuneshotl in politics, he was 
uudetiiahly brave, and has not 
lacketl apologists. His own do- 
ft?nco will be found in his Rapport 
Sommaire and his Episodts (l}iS3). 
For another vindication, see La 
Leaendr dc MHz (1888). 

Bazalgctte, Sir Joseph Wil- 
M.\M (IHPJ 91), English civil engi- 
neer, of French extraction : was 
ap[)ointed (1855 89) engineer to 
the newlv-constitnted Metropoli- 
tan Board of AVorks; and under 
his guidance were carried through 
two pulilic undertakings of great 
utility "(I) a general sewage 
scheme for London (1858-88), in 
which 90 m. of sewers were con- 
structed, at a cost of 418,000,000 ; 
and (2) the Victoria, Albert, and 
(’helsea sections of the Thames 
Embankment (1862-74). Ho was 
knighted in 1874, 

Bazqrd, St. Am and (1791-1 8^12), 
French revolutionary and social- 
ist, took part in the defence of 
Paris in 1815. He was tho founder 
of a secret society (Amis do In 
Verity) on tho model of the Car- 
bonari societies of Italy, but its 
urematuro and unsuccessful out- 
break at Belfort forced him to go 
into hiding. In 1825 ho becamo a 
convert to the teachings of Saint- 
Simon, and soon shared with En- 
f antin the leadership of the move- 
ment, Inl828hedelivered a series 
of lectures, afterwards oublished 
as the first volume of U Exposition 
dt la Doctrine de St Simon (1828- 
30), the second volume being writ- 
ten by Enfantin. Their objects 
were defined in the little work 
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Religion SaintSimonienne (1830). 
In 1831 the two leaders quarrelled 
over the question of tho relation 
of the sexes, and Hazard withdrew 
from the society. 

Bazardjlk, or Dobrio, tn., Bul- 
garia, 28 m. N.w. of Varna, on trib. 
of Danube. Pop. about 10,000. 

BazeilleSt vil., Ardennes, 
France, near R. Meuse, 2k m. s,E. 
of Sedan. Here a battle between 
the Prussians and tho French 
was fought on Sept. 1, 1870, pre- 
vious to the aurronder at Sedan. 
Pop. (1901) 1,406. 

Bazigars, tribe scattered over 
India, and variously known as 
Bazigars, Kunjra, Panchpiri, and 
Nats. Most of them are nomadic 
and exclusive Mohammedans, 
Skilful in gymnastic feats, the 
men make good jugglers, and the 
women dancers. In customs, fea- 
tures, and language they rosemblo 
the gypsies, who may ho of a 
common origin. 

Bdellium, a name given to 
several myrrhlike gum-resins of 
various origin, still used, though 
not so m\ich as formerly, In phar- 
maceutical practice. This term* 
occurs twice in tho Old Testament 
(Gen. 2 : 12 and Nura. 11:7; ren- 
dered in ( ireek anthrax in the for- 
mer, and crj/Htallos in the latter), 
and denotes probably a gem. 

Beach, Sir Michael Edward 
lIicKS-, M.p. See Hicks-Bkach. 

Beach, Thomas Miller. See 
Le Oaron, Major. 

Beaches, Raised. A raised 
beach is usually a horizontal ter- 
race of varying width, some dis- 
tance abovo tho present seashore. 
It may consist or naked rock, but 
is more freciuently covered with 
sainl and gravel ; and when over- 
grown with grass or trees, it may 
form so slight a feature of the 
scenery as to escape the ciisual 
observer. Such old, grass-grown 
raised i)eachc8 can bo traced for 
miles along the shores of Scot- 
land, in places narrow and almost 
destroyed, but hero and there ex- 
panding into broad level terraces 
on which are built many coast 
towns— c.^. Nairn, Fortrosc, Cro- 
marty, Bridge of Allan. In favour- 
able situations, three or oven 
more of these terraces may be 
found one below the other; and 
geologists recognize three raised 
beaches in Scotland, indicating 
three successive shore-levels, as 
the land was gradually elevated 
during Pleistocene times. Some- 
times at the inner margin of the 
beach -terrace a rocky cliff is found, 
in which leaves may still testify to 
the former action of the breakers 
(Crail, Kintvre, Buckhaven, and 
Fortrose). Shells are occasionally 
found in the lower beach deposits, 
though usually they have been 
dissolved by percolating water. 
There is often much drifted wood 
mixed with the gravel, sand, and 
mud, especially near the mouths 
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of the rivera. Similar beachea are 
known in the north of England. 
The raised beaches of Norway have 
long boon famouH ; somo of them 
are 000 ft. above the aca. In 
Jamaica, Chile, New Zealand, and 
many other places there are raiHe<l 
beaches. Surveys of the great 
lakes of N. America have demon- 
strated the existence of raised 
beaches there. Apparently the 
entire basin of the great lakes is 
being elevated in the north-east, 
and depressed in the south-west. 
See Chambers’s Ancient /Sea Mar- 
(/ins (1848); Darwin’s Voyageof the 
^BeagW (now ed. 1001); Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology (12th od. 
1875) ; Suess’s Das Anilitz dcr 
£rde (1883-8). 

Beachy Head, cape on 8. coast 
of Sussex, England, 3 m. w. of 
Eastbourne, the E. extremity of 
the S. Downs, the chalk clitfs hero 
rising to a perpendicular height 
of 564 ft. On the vv. cliif-diollo 
Toute— a lighthouse visii)lo for 
23 m. was erected in 1831. The 
Ba'I'Tle of Beachy Head was 
fought, June 30, 1G90, between an 
Anglo-Dutch Heet of .56 sail of the 
line, under Admiral Arthur, Earl 
of Torrington, and Cornelis E vert- 
sen the youngest, and a French 
fleet of 68 ships of the line, under 
Comte de Tourville. The allied 
van, composed of tho Dtitch, an<l 
the rear, under Vice-Admiral 8ir 
Ralph Dolavall, fought on the 
29th June very closely and gal- 
lantly; the allied centre engaged 
less warmly. The tide then carried 
the French out of gunshot of the 
allies. At that time only one ship, 
a Dutch one, had been lost. Dur- 
ing Tonington’s subsequent re- 
treat up channel before tho French, 
’ he lost or sacrificed eight or Tiino 
more, and then took ignominious 
ref age in the Thames. The action 
is known by tho French as tho 
battle of Bdveziers. For a dis- 
cussion of Torrington’s action, 
see Quart Rev., Oct. 1893, and 
Clowes’s The Royal Navy, vol. ii. 
(1897). 

Beacon, anything designed to 
act as a signal or indicator. 
In the loth-century Anglo-Saxon 
poem of Beowulf, ‘beacon’ is 
used with the meaning of ‘en- 
sign ’ or ‘ standard ; ’ and this 
particular signification was cur- 
rent in English as late as the 
end of the 15th century. Long 
before that time, however, tho 
word had begun to develop its 
more special meaning of ^flre- 
signal;^ for an Act of Edward 
HI. (c. 1340) ordains that beacons 
‘should be high standards with 
their •pots.* By this is in- 
,dloatM the cresset or fire-basket, 
Wiich was’Vtoot only carried by 
^sdldiers, watchmen, apd selVants 
At the top of poles, but whB very 
frequently fized'^Hhe ramparts 
of medisBval oaiMbd'(at may yet be 
•eon at Edinburgh Castle); and 


it was also fastened to the inner 
walls of baronial halls, or sus- 
pended from the vaulted roof, 
tor ordinary purposes of illumi- 
nation. It was also fixed at the 
outer end of a harbour wall, to 
guide incoming boats at night. 
At tho present day, however, tlie 
word ‘beacon* is chiefly hold to 
denote a fire-signal, such as tho 
beacons erected in a lung chain 
from (Cornwall to the Clioviots, 
whose .successive fiare announced 
to the whole of England tho ad# 
vent of the Spanish Armada, or 
the beacons ecattci cd all over tho 
British Isles in the early part of 
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tho 19th century, as a precaution 
against the threatened Frencli in- 
vasion, Beacon fires were lighted 
on the occasion of the diamond 
jubilee of Queen Victoria (1897), 
and at the coronation of King Ed- 
ward Vil. (1002). In some cases 
the name ‘beacon’ has become 
attached to a hill itself. Dunkery 
Beacon on Exmoor is an example 
of this ; also the Airly Beacon of 
Kingsley’s song. For beacons in 
the modern sense of marks for 
navigation on coasts, in rivers, 
and in estuaries, see Buoy, 

Beaconsfield. (i.) Market 
town and nar. in Buckingham- 
shire, England, 24 m. n.b of 
Loudwater stn., on the Maiden- 
head and High Wycombe Ry., 
and 23 m. w.N.w. of London. 
The town gave the title of earl to 
Benjamin Disraeli. Pop. (1001) 
1,670. (2.) A suburb of Kimber- 
ley, Cape Colony, with which it 
is connected by tramway. Dia- 
mond mines. Pop. (1890) 21,619, 
mostly natives. 

Beaconsfield, Benjamin Dts- 
baElt, Earl op (1804-81), prime 
minister of England, politician, 
and novelist, was the second of 
the four children of Isaac Dis- 
raeli. Benjamin was bom in 


London, and was received into 
the Jewish Church, but was bap- 
tized when his father and mother 
became members of the Church 
of England in 1817. Privately 
educated, ho learned most in his 
father’s library. At his father’s 
table he mot Crokor, Rogers, 
and other writers of tl»e day ; 
and though he was constrained 
at Hcvontoon to enter a solicitor’s 
office with a view to the bar, lit- 
eratiire claimed him. When he 
was twenty -one (1826) he pub- 
lished his first (semi -autobio- 
graphical) novel, Vivian Grey, 
which was tho book of the 
season. Then his health broke 
down, and the second part of 
Vivian (1827) and The Young 
Duke. (18iU) were disappointing. 
But ho presently produced three 
brilliant satires — /irio?! in Hea- 
ven, The Infernal Marriage, and 
Popanilla (all 1828), tho latter a 
skit on the British constitution. 
In 1830 and 1831 he travelled—- 
saw Spain, tho Mediterranean, 
Greece, Turkey, and the Holy 
Land. A second autobiographi- 
cal novel, Coniariui Fleming, 
followed in 1832, Alroy in 1833, 
and The. Him of Iskander in 
1834. 'The Revolutionary Epic, 
published in 1834, proved to him 
that he was not a poet, and he 
decided that politics was to be 
hi.H rOlo. AfTectiiig extreme fop^ 
nery in dress— ho was determined 
to bo distinguisliod somehow— he 
started as a Radicai ; wooed in 
1832 tho electors of High Wy- 
combe in a laced shirt and pink- 
lined coat, and was rejected. 
But ho succeeded in making 
himself notorious, and by tho 
time tho Radicals had sickened 
of tho Reform Parliament he 
was done with them, and joined 
Peel. As a Tory candidate for 
Taunton ho came into collision 
with O’Connell, and more noto- 
riety was the result. Tho Times 
published his Letters of Hunny^ 
mede, attacking tho Whig leaders 
in tho stylo of Junius ; and to 
tho 1837 Parliament ho was 
easily returned for Maidstone, as 
tho colleaguo of his friend Mr. 
Wyndhain Lewis, whoso widow 
ho married in tho following year. 
Uis first speech was shouted 
down by the other side ; hut the 
House hoard him say, ‘ I will sit 
down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me.’ Ho took 
Shiei’s advice to he cornmonplaco 
for a SQSsion, and was listened to. 
Marriage saved him from financial 
shipwreck. In 1841 ho took his 
seat for Shrewsbury, which in 
1847 he exchanged for Bucking- 
hamshire. He hit hard in the 
House, and made himself re- 
spected, if not feared. Asso- 
ciating himself with some of the 
younger Tories— Young England 
—he wrote more novels, embody- 
ing their views on the salvation 

D-40 
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of England by the aristocracy. 
Henrietta Temple and Ventii^ 
love stories, which appeared in 
1837, were followed by the politi- 
cal Coningtby (1844), Sybil U845), 
and Tancred (1847). The writer 
of these works had no part in the 
tendency that was sweeping Peel 
towards free trade; and when 
Peel abandoned protection in 
1^6, Disraeli, by a series of 


dispensable dominance. He was 
three times Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheq^aer (in 1852, 1858-9, and 
186^, and prime minister in 1868 
and 1874 - 80. Disraeli educated 
the party to the pitch of passing 
the Reform Act of 1^7. When 
he got real power in 1874, he 
showed that imperialism and a 
spirited foreign policy had taken 
the place in his heart of the 
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throat of Turkey, and brought 
back 'peace with honour’ from 
the Berlin Congress. His great- 
est novel, Lothair, was published 
in 1870; his last, Endymion^ in 
1880. He was buried at Hughen- 
den, leaving directions that his 
Life should be written by Lord 
Rowton. Disraeli was one of the 
greatest of British parliamenta- 
rians, but the time has not come 
for an appreciation of him as a 
politician. His novels are unique. 
Ko one has portrayed with such 
fidelity the English aristocracy at 
its best, or the inner life of poli- 
tics. An Unfinished Novell by 
him, commenced serial issue in 
the Times on Jan. 20, 1905, See 
Sir T. Martin’s JAfe of the Prince 
Consort (1880), and Life of Lord 
Lyndhurst (1883); Greville Me- 
moirs (1875) ; Croker Papers (2nd 
ed. 1886); T. P. O’Connor’s Lord 
Beaconsfield{^i\i ed. 1884) ; Sketch 
by Georg Brande8(Eng. ed. 1880): 
and Biographies by T. E. Kebbel 
(1888), J. A. Froude (1890), Harold 
Gorst (1897), Sir W. Fraser (1891), 
Wilfrid Mcynell (1903), and Wal- 
ter Sichcl (1904). 

Beadle, a functionary, bearing 
a mace or a wand of office, who 
recedes civic or ecclesiastical 
ignitaries. The English parish 
beadle, however, is practically a 
constable. In ancient Egypt the 
church beadles or temple police 
[sash) preceded the procession of 
priests, as portrayed at Abydos 
and Bubastis. At the latter place 
they were of dwarf race. 

Beads. Beads wore among the 
earliest ornaments: they have 
been found in Egyptian tombs ; 
glass beads, used by the Phoe- 
nicians for trade, arc still treas- 
ured by African chiefs ; and at 
the present day beads arc a com- 
mon medium of exchange with 
uncivilized tribes. Birmingham 
is the centre of the industry in 
England, but Venetian beads are 
the most noted for their variety 
and beauty. Tn making glass 
beads, a mass of glass is blown 
into a bulb, and this is drawn out 
into a long tube. This tube is 
cut into pieces about one foot 
long, and these, after being an- 
nealed, are cut into beads. The 
beads are then placed in a rotat- 
ing drum, with charcoal and plas- 
ter, and heated over a furnace. 
By the rubbing together in the 
drum the pieces of soft glass re- 
ceive a round shape, the charcoal 
and plaster preventing them from 
sticking together. 

Beagle, in appearance a mini- 
ature foxhouna, is the smallest 
dog used for hunting purposes. 
It would appear to be of ancient 
origin, for a pair are mentioned 
at the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
The present-day beagle varies in 
height from 10 to 16 in. It pos- 
sesses an extraordinarily keen 
scent, acute intelligence, and ad* 


Beniamin Disraeli, Earl of BeaconejUld, 

{Photo hff W. A D. Dnwmif.) 


fierce attacks on his old chief, 
made himself the leader of the 
Tories, with a nominal chief in 
Lord George Bontinck, whose 
Life he wrote in 1852. For a 
quarter of a century he led the 
Conservatives in the House of 
Commons, 'educating,* in his own 
phrase, the men who slowly and 
reluctantly submitted to his in- 


earlier enthusiasm for social re- 
form. But though he had in 1872 
protested against the Liberals* ne- 
glect of the colonies, he did noth- 
ing to bind the empire together. 
In 1876 he made Queen victoria 
Empress of India, bought the Suez 
Canal shares, and became Earl of 
Beaconsficld ; and in 1878 he loos- 
ened the grasp of Russia on the 
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mlrable perseTeranoe. A pack in 
full cry runs so olosoly that it 
might sometimes be covered with 
a sheet, and the dogs |five a sono- 
rous music quite amazing for such 
small beasts. There are forty -four 
packs of beagles in the United 
Kingdom, and for hare-hunting 
in a mountainous country they 
afford excellent sport. The points 
are: skull fairly long and wide, 
and slightly domed; stop well 
defined ; muzzle short and rather 
tapering: nose large, with nos- 
tras well open: ears long, thin, 
and hanging in folds; eyes rather 
full, and very soft; neck fairly 
long and muscular, and free from 
dewlap; shoulders strong and 
sloping, and set rather wide 
apart; chest very deep in pro- 
portion to size; ribs deep and 
round ; body well ribbed up ; 
loin very muscular; hind quar- 
ters wide and strong ; hooks well 
bent; fore legs straight, and with 
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good bone; feet round and cat- 
liko; stem gay and lashing ; coat 
close, dense, and fiat, and of any 
hound colour. The rough variety 
differs from the smooth only in 
texture of coat. 

Beadle, the British sloop on 
which Charles Darwin, as natur- 
alist, made his famous voyage 
(1831-fi). 

Beak, in birds. See Bill, 

Beaked, in heraldry, a term 
applied to birds (not being birds 
of prey) which have the beak of 
a colour different from that of 
the body. When the legs and 
talons are similarly coloured, the 
t^m *membored’ or 'armed* is 

Beaker, a thin cylindrical or 
oonioai vessel made of glass, used 
in chemical operations to heat 
liquids, collect precipitates, etc. 

Beal, Bamukl (1825-89), Orien- 
tal scholar, studied at Cambridge, 
went through the China war as 
a navy chaplain, and ultimately 
became professor of Chinese at 
University College, London. 
Among his works, in which he 
brought to light much valuable 
information on the history of 
early Buddhism, are : The Uaiena, 


of Buddkiit Scriptures from the 
Chinese (1872), The Romantic Le- 
gend of Buddha (1876), Texts from 
the Buddhist Canon^ Duimvut- 
pada (1878), a Life of Buddtm, 
and a Life of Hienen-Tsiamj 
(1888). 

Beale, Dorothra (1831), prin- 
cipal of the Cheltenham Ladies* 
College since 1858; LL.I>. Edin. 
She is probablv the best known 
of Englisli headmistrosscM, and is 
the author of several text-books 
and artioles in the magazines on 
literary and educational subjoctH. 

Beale, Lionel Smith (1828), 
English physiologist, was born 
in London ; studied at King’s 
College, where he i)ccaine pro- 
fessor successively of anatomy 
and physiology (1853), pathology, 
and medicine, retiring in 1896. 
Among his works are : The 
Microscope in its Application 
to Practical Medicine (4th od. 
1878); How to work with the 
Microscope (ill. ed. 1861) ; Proto- 
plasm, or lAfe, Force^ and Mat- 
ter (1870); The Mystery of Life 
(1871) ; Vitality and Natural Re- 
ligion (1900); and Vitality and 
Natural Science (1900). 

Beale, Robert (1541-1601), 
English diplomatist and artti- 
quary^ was engaged by Eliza- 
beth in negotiations with conti- 
nental princes, and with the 
(^iioon ot Scots (1581-4) at Shef- 
field. lie was present at the 
inassacro of St. Bartholomew, 
and carried (1580) to Kothoringay 
the warrant for the execution of 
Mary. Ho has loft an account 
of both events. Ho was w.r. for 
Totnos (1572), Dorchester (1585-6. 
1588), and Lostwithiel (1592), and 
served under Leicester in the at- 
tempt to relieve Sluy s j 1 587). See 
Strype*s Annals^ iii. (1709); his 
Whitgift (1718), and Parker 
(1711). 

Beam, White {Pyrus aria), a 
tree about 30 ft. high, belonging 
to the pear genus of Hosacere ; is 
found in Euroiio and Asia, and 
grows in mountainous woods in 
Britain. Tlie loaves aro siinido 
elliptical, with serrate edges, and 
either whole or cut into loljes; 
the under surface is white with 
downy hairs. The flowers re- 
semble those of the rowan; tho 
fruit is like an enlarged haw or 
miniature apple, and is slightly 
acid and astringent. It is some- 
times mistaken for tho sorvico 
tree. The wood is yellowish 
white, hard, close -grained, and 
takes on a high polish ; it is 
very suitable for turning. 

Beam. See SinpimiuHNn ; 
Building. 

Beamish, North Ludlow 
(1797-1872), military writer and 
antiquary ; scr\'ed at the viceregal 
court of Hanover; published in- 
striictions for the Field Service of 
Cavalry, from the German of (Jouji t 
von Bmiiarck{\2 ^ ; History of the 


Kin^s German Legion (1834-7); 
On the Uses and Application oj 
Cavalry in War (1866}; Discovery 
of Amenca by the North men (1841 /. 

Bean, a name applied to cer- 
tain seeds, cliioliy of tho order 
Leguminosre. (i.)' Seeds of Legu- 
minosic.—Tho Vtcia Faba of Lin- 
niens includes broad beans and 
their garden varieties, and field 
beans, which aro used for feed- 
ing horses. Other varieties are 
scarlet-runner beans, Iiaricot kid- 
ney beans, French or haricot 
beans, and the scimitar -podded 
kidney or sugar beans, also known 
as Lima haricot beans. Three 
species^ of Phmeolus aro natives 
of hnlia— the moth or aconite- 
leaved kidney bean, the three- 
lohod kidney bean, and tho green 
gram or miing. Calabar bean is 
tho ordeal bean of Calabar. ( 2 .) 
Plants of other orders. — Bean- 
capers aro tho flower- buds of a 
plant in tlio gnaiaenm order, and 
aro used as sul)Htitute.s for true 
capers. Bog-bean, or buck-bcan, 
is a British Hi)ecit‘S of tho gen- 
tian order. AVater hean, or sa- 
cred heart, is the namo of tho 
fruit which is supposed to be tlio 
sacred lotus of Kgvpt. 

Tho beans coniinonly grown in 
English gardens are the broad 
bean (Vieia. Faha, or Faint vul- 
aaris), tho climbing scarlet runner 
iPhamdus multijiorus), and tho 
dwarf French, haricot, or kidney 
bean [P. vulgaris). Tho broad 
bean is the species refen ed to by 
Creek and Homan authors, and is 
the bean which tho ancient Egyp- 
tians held to bo evil and unclean. 
Tho Romans ma<lo use of it as an 
instnunent of tho ballot in their 
municipal elections, and they 
also prepared it in various ways 
for human food. Tlio broad bean 
was early intro<luced into Britain, 
and is reforrcMl to by Oliaucor as 
a well-known vegetable. Tho 
kidney bean, on tho other hand, 
was only introduced at tho be- 
ginning of tho llJtli century, and 
tlie scarlet runru'r nearly a cen- 
tury later. Kidney beans are 
mentioned by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Beans are highly nitrogonous ; 
dried haricots contain 23 per cent, 
of logumin and other protoids. 
Tlioy also contain over half their 
weight of starch. 

Beans, like niost other vogo- 
tahlcH, rejoice in a light, warm, 
deeply-dug soil, well enriched 
with manure. For tho earliest 
supply of broad beans, a sowing 
of Mazagan may bo made in No- 
vember, followed by a sowing of 
early Lepod in February. Others 
may ho sown in Maich, and for 
late crops a sowing of old broad 
Windsor may l>c made towards 
tlio end of April. Sow in drills 
throe inches deep, allowing eight- 
een inches lietwecn the rows, and 
nine inches between the plants in 
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the row. French beans and scar- 
let runners are much more ten- 
der, and susceptible to frost. The 
earliest sowing of French beans 
in the opeti may bo made about 
the beginning of April, ne-^)lu8- 
ultra being a good variety. 
About the neginning of May, a 
sowing of triumph or progress 
may follow; about the end of 
May, Canadian wonder may be 
sown. The distance between the 
plants should bo the same as 



Beans. 


1. ScHrlet runiior. 2. Haric ot bean. 3. Broad 
baait. 4. ('alalwir baau. 6. Tomiuiu bmui. 
6. Buy boau. 7. Bt'an caper. S. I.ocu»t bean, 
a 8a ‘red liean «»r lottie (JSgypt). 10. Seed of 
tba lotus. 

advi icd above for broad beans. 
Scarlet runners are sown in the 
same way, but six or moro feet 
must be left between the rows, 
the intervening space being util- 
ised for dwarf crops. The first 
sowing should be made early in 
May. Good varieties are cham- 
p^ion runner, best -of -all, and 
Chelsea giant. The newer climb- 
ing French beans should be treated 
in a similar way, but being a 
little hardier may bo sown a 
fortnight earlier. See Wythe’s 
Book of Vegetables (1901); Vil- 
roorin’s The Veyetahle Garden 
(1885); De Candolle’s Origin of 
Cultivated Hants (1884). See 
also Locust Bean, Tonka Bean. 


Bean Feast, a social festival 
observed in some European coun- 
tries on the evo of Twelfth Day, 
as in the Netherlands, where 
Jordaons and Steen have painted 
the revels. The mock king of the 
feast was he who got the piece 
of the ‘twelfth -cake’ which was 
found to contain a bean that had 
been baked in it ; hence the name. 
This pagan festival, which not 
iinprotmbly roaches back to^ the 
Komaii Sakirnalia, has sometimes 
been confused with Epiphany, 
which occurs on the same date. 
The name ‘bean feast’ is now 
generally applied to a festival 
given by employers, especially in 
and near London, to their work- 
people. 

Bean Tree, a name given to 
various trees because of the simi- 
larity of their fruit to a bean. In 
Australia, the Moreton Bay chest- 
nut, Cadanospennum and rale ^ is 
so called ; and in the United States 
and W. Tmlies there are four or 
five species so named, of which 
the best known are i\\o Cat nlpa 
hujncmiaidcs and the .lamaican 
Kryihrina corallodendroii. Tljo 
wood of the Catalpa is a hard, 
useful timber, the bark has tonic 
and antiseptic properties, but the 
honey made from tlio handsome 
‘trumpet flowers’ is poisonous. 

Bear, riv. of Idaho and Utah, 
U.S.A., trib. of Great Salt Lake ; 
rises on the northern slope of the 
Uinta Mts. 

Bear. Bears arc a well-de- 
fined group of mammals which, 
together with Homo smaller ani- 
mals— such as otter, stoat, skunk, 
and othcrs—cunstitute a section 
{Arvioidea) of the order Carr 
nivora. Bears ditf-^r from the 
more typical carnivores, such as 
cat and <lug, in the nature of the 
teeth, which are such as to ren- 
der a mixed diet po.Msiblo ; in the 
broad feet, which are plantigrade 
- i.e. tho whole sole is applied 
to the ground in walking^ (con- 
trast cats and dogs) ; and in cer- 
tain minor points, such as that 
the skull is long, the body largo 
and massive, the movements 
relatively slow, as compared 
with those of cats and dogs. The 
fur is generally long and soft. 
Tho common brown bear (Ursus 
arctoa) is, or was, widely distrib- 
uted in Europe and Asia, and 
feeds on roots, fruits, honey, in- 
sects, and, at times, small mam- 
mals. Of the Arctic region tho 
characteristic species is tho 
polar bear {Ursus maritimus), 
while tho American fonns are 
the well-known grizzly boar {U 
horrihilis), believed to bo closely 
related to tho brown boar, and 
the black bear {U. americema). 
together with the spectaclea 
bear (U, omatus) of the elopes 
of the Andes. Africa south of the 
Atlas Mts. has no bear— a some- 
what remarkable fact— while In- 


dia and the Malay Peninsula con- 
tain several peculiar species. 

Most hears are adepts at climb- 
ing, and owing to the mobile 
plantigrade hind limbs, which 
are longer than tho fore limbs, 
are capable of standing upright 
and using the fore limbs as 
weapons. In tho moro familiar 
forms those fore limbs are used 
in the deadly ‘hug,* which is 
one of tho bear’s favourite modes 
of attack. Though all boars live, 
at least partially, on vegetable 
food, all are, to some extent, 
predatory animals. In tho case 
of the brown boar, for example, 
the animal is fiercely carnivorous 
in the early spring. 

Bear (Constellation). See 
Uhsa. 

Bear-baiting. The baiting of 
bears with dogs was a favourite 
sport of tho Romans, who im- 
ported bears from Britain, Syria, 
and elsewhere for tho purimse; 
and until recent times it was com- 
mon all over Eurone. It existed 
in England as early as the 12th 
century, and was, in the reign of 
k^Iizabeth, a popular and fashion- 
able amiiHeincnt. A noted centre 
in liondon was Paris Gardens, on 
tho Banksido in Southwark. In 
tho 17th century it was repressed 
by tho Puritans, and was finally 
prohibited by law in 183.5. 

Bearberry {Areiostaphylos\ a 
genus of the heath order (Eri- 
cacea*), found chiefly in America. 
Two species occur in the British 
Isles on tiiountain slopes, A, aU 
pina^ with deciduous leaves and 
black berries, is very rare, and is 
found only in the Highlands of 
Scotland. A. uva-ursi is moro 
common : its small, leathery, 
dark green, obovate leaves are 



Bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva- 
uTsi). 

stamen, section of ovary, and cluster of fruit. 


evergreen^* the plant has a low, 
dense, trailing habit ; the flowers 
are pink, and appear soon after 
the snow melts from the hills; 
the fruit is red. In both species 
tho fruit is about as large as a 
cranberry. In continental regions 
it is eaten by bears, and in Bntain 
by grouse and other birds, 
ward. Sue Haul 
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Beard, Geoiwb Millek (1869- 
86), American physician, born in 
Connecticut. Assistant surgeon 
(1863-4) in tho navy during the 
civil war, on its conclusion ho be- 
gan (1866) practice in New York, 
and devoted himself especial ly to 
nervous diseases, on which (1868) 
he was appointed university lec- 
turer. His works treat of Ameri- 
can Nervoamess (1881), The Study 
of Tmnce(1882), and Nervous Kr- 
hanstion^ Neurasihnuu (188(0. 

Beard, John (1717 91), Knglish 
actor and tenor sinper, inude his 
first appearance in IlandcrH rep- 
resentation of Ads and (htlatea, 
Alexander’s Feast, and Atainnta. 
Ho afterwards appeared at Drury 
Lane and Covent Ghedon, liecoin- 
ing manager of tho latter in 1761. 
For him Handel composed tho 
great tenor parts in Israel in 
FgypU Messiah, Samson, Judas 
Maccahopus, and Jephtnah, See 
Oent Man, for 1791. 

Beard, TnonfAS (d. 1632), 
Puritan divine, and headmaster 
of Huntingdon grammar school, 
where ho had Oliver Cromwell for 
a pupil. Heard’s work. The The- 
atre of Ood’s Judgments (1597), 
contains the earliest account of 
the death of Marlowe. 

Beard Grass, a name applied 
to two rare species of grass [Poly- 
pogon) found near the sea from 
Norfolk to Hants, in England. 

Beard Moss, a lichen (Usnea 
harhata) which hangs like tangled 
tresses of hair from tho branches 
of trees in Britain and other coun- 
tries of tho temperate regions. 

Beardsley, AuirnKY Vincent, 
a notable and original black-and- 
white artist, was born in 1872 
at Brighton. His drawings in 
black and white for the Fall 
Mall Magazine and the Pall Mall 
Budget, began to attract public 
attention. His illustrations in 
Messrs. Dent’s edition of La 
Morte W Arthur, published 1893, 
may be said to have given him 
a definite reputation. When the 
Yellow Book was started in 1894, 
ho was appointed art editor, and 
was next associated witli Mr. Ar- 
thur Symons in the production 
of the short-lived Savoy. Illus- 
trations, or decorative designs, 
for Oscar WiMe’s Salome, for 
The Rape of the Lock, for Ma- 
demoiselle de Maupin, and for 
Pierrot of the Minute, followed; 
and when Beardsley died from 
consumption, at Mentone, in 
1898, he liad just completed a 
series of initials for an edition of 
Volpone, His work was admir- 
able and highly accomplished in 
a technical sense, the line was 
marked by precision and stylo, 
and the black-and-white masses 
were used very adroitly an 1 with 
wonderful decorative effect ; but 
he was not free from affectation, 
he was over«fond of the grotesque 
and even the unsavoury. 


Bearer Company, in the Brit- 
ish army a mixed unit of the Army 
Service and Royal Army Medical 
Corps,, which is attached to each 
brigade of cavalry and infantry in 
war time. 9'ho former corps fur- 
niHh 0 .s 1 warrant-officer and 1 ser- 
geant -both mounted- -34 rank 


and file for drivers and batmen, 
and 50 draught -horses. Tho 
R.A.M.C. provides 3 officers, 1 war- 
rant-officer -all mounted- 57 non- 
commissioned officers and men, 10 
four-horsed ambulance wagons, 1 
two-horsed water-cart, and 4 two- 
horsed carta for provisions, etc. 


Bearing 

Total, 97 officers and men, 66 
horses. In action tho bearer com- 
pany is divided into four parts 
—viz. ambulance men, collecting 
station, andmlance wagons, ana 
drcHsing station. 

Bearing. To builders the bear- 
ing of a piece of timber means the 


unsupported part between two 
fixed extremities or supports, 
which aro likewise called bear- 
ings. 'riio te?ni is also applied 
to the distance or length ot the 
beam beyond tho line or face of 
supjiort, or extent of tho beam 
surface which actually lies on, or 



Bears. 

1. Polar boar. 2. (irbxly Ixiar. 3. Black bear. 4. Miilayati la' 
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is supported hy, the wall, which 
latter becomes then the * bearing 
wall’ or ‘partition.’^ The sup- 
^rted wallf if built in the same 
direction, is said to have a * solid 
bearing ; * if built in a transverse 
direction, as in the case of sills, 
a ^ false bearing,’ or as many false 
bearings as there are intervals be- 
low the wall or partition. Timbers 
or lintels let into a wall have usu- 
ally a hearing of 9 in. at each end ; 
stone steps should also have a 
bearing or 9 in. The bearing of 

i 'oists or other beams supported at 
>oth ends is regulated by the re- 
sistance of the material to crush- 
ing, A bearing of 4i in. on the 
sleepers or wall plates is gener- 
ally considered sufficient in ordi- 
nary dwelling-houses. In applied 
mechanics a bearing is the sup- 
port of a moving part of a machine. 
Bearings have a double part to 
play; they not only furnish a 
support, but permit the part of 
the machino supported to per- 
form the motion or motions re- 
quired of it. Such motions are 
either turning or sliding. 'Po re- 
duce frictional losses, and to pre- 
vent the destruction of the mov- 
ing surfaces, special forms of 
bearings have been designed. 
(8eo Friction; Ball Bhahinus.) 
The bearing of a vehicle is one of 
the pieces supporting the frame- 
work and resting on the axle. In 
railroad engineering, u bearing 
is the elomont that holds up the 
framework of a railway carriage 
or truck, and rests on the journal 
of the axle outside the wheel. In 
nautical laiigunge, bearing con- 
notes the position of any object 
with regard to the observer’s sliip 
as determined by coini)a8H. 

Bear Lake, Great, lake, N.W. 
Territories, Canada; length, 175 
m. ; breadth, 25 to 45 in. ; area, 
11,200 sq. m.^ It discharges into 
the MacKonzie R. by the Groat 
BearR. Its waters abound with 
fish, and are frozen over nine 
months in the year. Fort Con- 
fidence, at the N.E. end, and Fort 
Franklin, at the w. end, are the 
two ohioT trading stations. 

B^arn, an old prov. of France, 
forming part of the deps. ot 
Ba88e8-Fyr^n(*os and the Landes, 
and inhabited by Gascons of 
Basque origin. Cap. Pan. In 
1620 Louis xin. formally made 
B^arn a part of France. 

Bear’s Breech. See Acanthus. 
Bear’s Foot. See Hellebore. 
Beas (the Hf/phasis of the 
Greeks ; Sans. Vipasa^ one of the 
five rivers of the Punjab, rises in 
the Himalaya Mts,, and after a 
course of 290 m. joins the Sutlej, 
35 m. s.E. of Amritsar. 

Beat, in music. (l.) A name for- 
merly given to certain graces or 
ornaments. (2.) The wavy effect 
produced when two notes, which 
are nearly but not quite in uni- 
son, are sounded simultaneously. 


Beatenberg, St See St. 
Bbatenbbbg. 

Beath (Gael. * birch treo’), par. 
of S.W. Fifeshiro, Scotland, 5 m. 
E.N.E. of Dunfermline; contains 
the mining villages of Hill of 
Beath (one of the first in Scot- 
land to adopt the Gothenburg 

ublic' house system), Cowden- 

eath, Kelty (part of), Oakfield, 
and Lassodie. Area of par. 6,343 
ac. Loch Fitty lies within the 8.W. 
boundary. Coal is ©xtonsivoly 
worked. Pop. ( 1 901 ) 15,812. 

Beaton, David, Cardinal (1494- 
1546), primato of Scotland. At 
the University of Paris he became 
intirnato with the Scottish regent, 
tho Duko of Albany, who in 1519 
appointed him resident for Scot- 
land at tho French court. In 1525 
Beaton became abbot of Ar- 
broath ; in 1528, lord privy seal ; 
in 1538 he was created a cardi- 
nal: and in 1539 he succeeded his 
uncle, James Beaton, as arch- 
bisliop of St. Andrews. On the 
death of Jame.s v., in 1542, he 
sought to seize tho infant queen 
of Scots, and to obtain the re- 
gency by means ef a forged 
will ; l)ut tho scheme fail etl, and 
he was arrested and imprisoned. 
After his rolcaso, ho became, in 
1543, chancellor of Scotland. 
He now persecuted the Protest- 
ants with great cruelty and rig- 
our. Among his victims was the 
famous preacher George Wishart. 
His rule became intolerable, a 
conspiracy wa.s formed against 
him, and ho was assassinated 
at St. Andrews on May 29, 
1546. See Burton’s Hist, of 
Knox’s Hist.; tho Icono- 
ijra)thia Scotiea; G. (kjok’s Hist, 
of the. Reformation in iitcot. (2nd 
ed. 1819j; Tytler’s Oriyinal Letters 
(1839); and Cardinal Beaton^ 
Priest and Politician^ by John 
Hcrkle88(l891). 

Beaton, or Bethune, James 
(d. 1539), uncle of tho preceding, 
archbishop of Gla-sgow (1509) and 
»St. Andrews (1522), was one of 
tho commission of regency during 
the minority of James v, ; and, by 
securing the marriage of James 
with Magdalen of France, success- 
fully thwarted Wolsey’s plan of 
an alliance between England and 
Scotland. His rigorous policy 
against the reformation led to 
the burning of Patrick Hamilton 
(1528) and three other reformers. 
Beaton founded the now divinity 
college at St. Andrews. See 
Keith’s Hist, of Scot.^ Civil and 
Ecclesiastical (1886); Spottis- 
woodc’s Hist. (1677). 

Beaton, or Bethune, Jamer 
(1517-1603), last R.C. archbishop 
of Glasgow (1552), nephew of the 
cardinal, retired to Paris after the 
death (1560) of the queen regent. 
Beaton was one of (jucen Mary’s 
most active correspondents. See 
Cosmo Innes’s Sketches of Early 
Scot, Hist. (1861), 


Bei^nce 

Beatrice, thd angelio woman 
who was the heroine of Dante’s 
Vita Nuova, of his Divina Corn- 
media^ and of his whole lifo. It 
has boon supposed by some that 
she was a purely symbol io figure ; 
but it is now certain that the ob- 
ject of his adoration was an actual 
Beatrice, a Florentine lady, daugh- 
ter of one Foleo Portinari, who 
became tho wife of a certain 
Simone do’ Bardi. After her 
untimely death in 1290, Dante 
married (1291) Gemma de’ Donati. 
Beatrice, Princbsr, See Bat- 

TENBBRO, PRINOBRS HBNRY OP. 

Beattie, Jambs (1735-1803), 
Scottish poot and miscellaneous 
writer, born at Laurencekirk, Kin- 
cardine ; died at Aberdeen, where 
he was (1760) professor of moral 
philosophy in JVIarischal College. 
He published a volume of miscel- 
laneous poems in 1761, and in 1765 
a poem, The Judgment of Paris. 
His once celebrated Essay on 
Truth (1770), for which he re- 
ceived a pension of £200 a year 
from George ill., was a refuta- 
tion of Hume’s scepticism ; but 
its main contents had been an- 
ticipated by Reid’s /nouiri/(1764). 
In 1771 he published the first book 
of The Minstrel, or the Progress 
of Genius, tho work on which his 
fame rests; tho second book ap- 
peared in 1774. Written in the 
»ponserian stanza, it abounds in 
beautiful doscriptivo passages, 
and is notable for the harmony 
of its versification. Among his 
other works were a Dissertaiion 
071 Poetry and Music (1776), E^d- 
dences of the Christum Religion 
(1786), and Elememis of Moral 
Scie7ice (1790-93). See his Life by 
Sir W. Forbes (1806), and tile ed. 
of his poems by Alex. Dyco for 
tho Aldine Ser. (1866). 

^ Beattie, Wilwam (1793-1876), 
Scottish physician and author, 
studied medicine at Edinburgh 
11812), and practised in Edinburgh 
(1820). subsequently in Cumber- 
land (1821), and afterwards with 
groat success in London (1827- 
45). He was a friend of Thomas 
Campbell tho poet, whose life 
he wrote (18491 A series of 
descriptivo and historical works 
on Switzerland, the Danube, the 
castles and abbeys of England, 
etc., appeared in 1835-6, illus- 
trated Dy W. H. Bartlett. 

Beaucaire, tn., dep. Gard, 
Franco, on r. bk. of Rhone, at the 
head of the Canal de Beaucairo, 
14 m. E. of Nlmes, with manufac- 
tures of silk, cloth, wool, leather, 
etc. The annual fair (July 21- 
28), established in 1217, and once 
tho rendezvous of thousands of 
traders, is now insignificant. Pop. 
(1901)9,143. 

Beauce, diet.. France, round 
Chartres, part of the deps. Eure- 
et-Loir and Loir-et-Cher ; a large 
and very fertile calcareous pla- 
teau especially suited for wheat. 
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Beauchamp, Alfhonsb db 
(1767-1«32K French historian, was 
bom at Monaco, and died in Paris. 
At seventeen years of itge ho took 
service with the king of Sardinia ; 
but in 1792 he refused to fight 
against France, and ufter a short 
imprisonment proceeded to Paris, 
where ho obtained employment 
in the office of the Committee of 
Public Safety, and a little later 
in that of the minister of police. 
The publication of his HUioire de 
la Vendie et dcs Chouam in 1806 
cost him his office and banishment 
to Rhoims, from which he was re- 
called five years later. He also 
compiled numerous biographical 
sketches [e,g, Moreau in 1814, and 
Louis xviil. in 182-^). 

Beauchamp, William Martin 
(1830), American clergyman and 
ethnologist, has hold charges at 
Northville, New York (1863-5), 
Baldwinsville, New York (1865- 
1900), and in 1886 became cjcam- 
ining chaplain for Central New 
York. In 1889 he surveyed the 
Iroquois territory in New York 
and Canada, and has made an 
extensive study of the Iroquois 
tribes. Among his works are The 
Iroquois Trail (1892), Indian 
Names in New York (1893), 
Aboriginal Chipped Hione Imple- 
ments of New York (1897), and 
Aboriginal Occupation of New 
Yorklm^). 

Beauclerk, Topitam (1739-80), 
great-grandson of Charles ii. and 
Nell Gwynne. Bunnet Langton 
introduced him to Johnson, and 
so began the friendship by which 
Beauclerk is chiefly remembered. 
See Boswell’s Life of Johnson^ 
and Birkbcck Hill’s Dr. Johnson: 
his Friends and his Critics (1878). 

Beaufort, (i.) Town and sum- 
mer resort, N. Carolina, U.S.A., 
CO. seat of Carteret co., situated 
on the S.E. coast, at the mouth 
of Newport R. It has a fine har- 
bour, and is of considerable com- 
mercial importance. Pop. (1900) 
2,195. (2.) Town, S- Carolina, 

U.S.A., the co. scat of Beaufort 
00 ., situated in the s.E. part of 
the state, on the coast, near the 
mouth of the Beaufort U., and 
on the Charleston and West 
Carolina Ry. Its principal in- 
dustry is exporting cotton and 
rice. Pop. (1900) 4,110. 

Beaufort, Sir Francis (1774- 
1857), British rear-admiral. Kn- 
tering the navy (1787), he was 
present (1794) in the Aquilon at 
Lord Howe’s action of Juno 1 . In 
1800 he was severely wounded in 
cutting out a Bpanish ship. In 
the same year he was promoted 
to be commander, and in 1810 be- 
came a captain. Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty (1832-55). 

Beaufort, Henry, Cardinal 
(1377-1447), was the natural son 
(afterwards legitimized) of John 
of Gaunt and Catherine Swyn- 
ford. Educated at Oxford and 


Aix-la-Chapelle, he was in 1398 
appointed bishop of Lincoln, and 
translated to Winchester in 1405. 
Throe times (1403-4, 1413, 1424-6) 
he hold the Great Seal of Kngland. 
In 1426 he was created a cardinal 
l>y Pope Martin V. He opposed 
the war tax on the clergy proposed 
by Henry v., but lent the king 
large sums out of his private 
purse. The failure of his crusade 
against the Hussites iu Germany, 
and the diversion to other ol>- 
jocts of moneys granted by Rome 
for specific purposos, brought 
him under papal displeasure. 
In 1444 he succeeded in making 
a truce between Kngland and 
France. Beaufort died at Win- 
chester in 1447, shortly after his 
great rival, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, in whose death it was falsely 
said he had been imj)licate(L 
Though ambitious and haughty, 
and not without avarice, ho was 
a far-sighted and patriotic states- 
man, who desired to uphold the 
crown by the advice an«l support 
of the estates of tlie realm. The 
course of after events is the best 
testimony to his political wisdom 
and constitutional zeal. Bee 
Creighton’s Hist, of the Papaeg 
(new ed. 1897), Stubbs’s Can si. 
Hist, (1866), and the (Chronicles 
of Monstrelet (1810). 

Beaufort-cn«Vall^e, tn., dep. 
Maino-ot-Loiro, Franco, 20 rn. E. 
of Angers, with a trade in fruit, 
corn, linen, oil, cattle. The castle 
V)olonging to the Duke of Lancas- 
ter gave the family name of Beau- 
fort to his natural children by 
Catherine Swynford. Pop. (1901 ) 
4,222. 

Beaufort Testimonial, a 

prize, in the form of an instru- 
ment or technical books, awarded 
annually to the naval officer who, 
qualifying for tho rank of lieu- 
tenant, passoH at tho Royal Naval 
College the best examination in 
navigation. It was founded in 
1860 to commemorate tho serv- 
ices of Sir Francis Beaufort. 

Beaufort West, tn. and dist. 
on tho Great Karroo, Capo (Col- 
ony. The district has largo shoei) 
runs, and tho town, which is on 
tho railway from Cape Town to 
Kimberley, is tho largest in that 
part of the Karroo. It is suppl ied 
with water from a skilfully -con- 
structed dam. Pop. of dist., about 
10,000 ; of town, about 3,000. 

Beau8:ency, tn., dep. Loiret, 
Franco, on r. bk. of tho Loire, 17 m. 
fl.w. of Orleans ; has manufactures 
of wool, and a trade in wheat, vine- 
gar, flour, etc. Built on tho site 
of a Roman station, the town 
was strongly fortified during tho 
middle ages, and was hold by tho 
English (1359-1428), when it foil 
before Joan of Arc. The Gor- 
mans, under tho Grand-duke of 
Mecklenburg, here defeated the 
French under Chanzy (Dec. 7-10, 
1870). Pop. (1901) 3,761. 


Beauharnals, Alexandre, 
VICOMTB l)B (1760-94), French 
general, son of tho Marquis 
Beauharnais ; born at Martinioue; 
married, in 1779, Josophiiio Tas- 
cher de la Pagerie, afterwards 
wife of Napoleon l. After serv- 
ing in tho American war, ho came 
to Franco, embraced republican 
principles, und was one of tho 
tirst nobles to join the ’riiirrl Es- 
tate. Beauhanniis l)ccaino secro- 
tary to the AHsein))ly, und after- 
wards to tho military conimittco ; 
and was i)resident of the Assem- 
bly wlien Louis XV l. fled from the 
capital (Juno 21, 1791). Jn May 
1793 ho succeeded Custino as 
gcneral-in-chief of the army of 
the lihiiie. Tho decree for the 
exclusion of the nobility from 
military employment led to his 
retirement ; and shortly after- 
wards he was accused lu'foro tlio 
revolutionary tri))unal of having 
contributed to the loss of May- 
cnce, and was condemned and 
executed on tho same day. 

Beauharnais, KiiakNE, Mar- 
quis DE (1781-1824), better known 
as Prince Eugbne, tho son of Alex- 
andre Boauharnuis and Joscpliine, 
afterwards consort of Napoleon, 
was born at Paris. Entering tho 
army, he accompanied Napoleon 
to Egypt, and became general of 
brigade in 1804, and in tlie fol- 
lowing year received tho title of 
prince, and was appointed vice- 
roy of Italy. On Jan. 16, 1806. 
ho married tho Princess Royal ot 
liavaria, and immediately after 
was formally adopted by Bona- 
parte as his son. During the war 
with Austria, in 1809 ho was com- 
mander-in-chief of tho army of 
Italy, and sliared in the honours 
of Wagrain. In the later wars of 
Na])oleon ho took a very active 
share, espeeiallv in tho campaigns 
of 1812 13. Disappointed of the 
crown of Italy, ho retired, after 
tho downfall of Napoleon, to 
Bavaria, and died at Munich. Sec 
Baron Darn ay. Notices Hisio- 

riques sur h Prince Eughie 

(1830); Du CasHC, MJ-imires et 
(Cor respond an cf. du Prince Eughic 
(10 vols. 1858 60); AV\‘il, Prince 
Eugene et Murat (1902). 

Beauieu, tu., dep. Rh6ne, 
France, 28 m. N.w. of Lyons; 
chief town of the former prov. 
Beaujolais. ]*op. (1901)3,373. 

Beauioiais, part of tho former 
prov. of Lyonnais, France, now 
in depts. of Rh6ne and Loire, is 
famous for its vineyards, produc- 
ing tho Burgundy known as Bcau- 
jcd.ais. 

Beaulieu, par., Hampshire, 
England, at tho lj<*ad of the es- 
tuary of Beaulieu K., 4 in. s.s.W. 
of Southampton. Its ahhoy, now 
in ruins, was founded by King 
John, and became tho asylum of 
Margaret of Anjou after tho battle 
of Barnet. It also sheltered Per- 
kin Warbeck. Pop. (1901) 833. 
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Beauty* vil. in Kilmorack 
par.. In vcrnoBH- shire, Scotland. 
OB Highland Ry., 10 m. w. of 
Inverness. Pop. (1901) 865. 

Beaumarchais, Pierre 
Augustin Caron db (173^99), 
French dramatist and politician, 
was born in Paris. Marrying the 
widow of a court dignitary, he 
obtained before long his patent 
of nobility (1701), and assumed 
the name of Do Beaumarchais. 
An acquaintance with the finan- 
cier Duvernoy was the founda- 
tion of a large fortune, which 
his talent for business enabled 
him to amass. He was employed 
by the king on behalf of Ma- 
dame du Barry, against whom 
a party was actively carrying on 
a pamphleteering warfare from 
England. Shortly after this he 
wrote the two comedies, Le Bar- 
hier de Seville and Le Mariage 
de Figaro^ on which his fame 
mainly rests. The former was 
produced in 3776, the latter in 
1784, and their life has l)cen further 
prolonged by their adaptation as 
the libretti of operas by Rossini 
and Mozart. Beaumarchais had, 
earlier in his career, written two 
sentimental plays, Euginie (1768) 
and Lea Deux Am/s (1770), and sub- 
sequently wrote two other come- 
dies, Tarare (1787) and La Mere 
Cmpahle(\1^2\ During the revo- 
lution, which his satirical writ- 
ings had helped to bring about, 
his wealth and position made him 
the mark of much attack; and an 
accusation of treason to the re- 
public catised him for some time 
to seek an asylum abroad. He 
wrote his experiences of this 
period under the title of Mea Six 
Epomiea (1793). See his Collected 
Woma (7 vols. 1809), and Beau- 
marchaia et a<m Tempa by Lorn^nie 
(Eng. tr. by H. Edwards, 1856). 

Beaumaris (*fair marsh’), a 
mimic, bor. and spt., chief tn. of 
Anglesey, 64 in. by road from 
Bangor, on Beaumaris Bay, The 
town grow up around the castle 
founded here by Edward I. about 
1295. The parish church of St. 
Mary dates in part from the 13th 
century. The town is a quiet sea- 
bathing resort, with golf links. 
Pop. (1901) 2,310. 

Beaumont, city, Texas, IJ.S. A., 
the 00 . seat of Jefferson co., situ- 
ated in the B. part of &he state, 
on Neches R., near its mouth. 
The lumber industry was of con- 
siderable importance here, but 
the recent (1900) discovery of an 
enormously rich oil field in the 
neighbourhood has driven all 
other industries into the back- 
ground. Pop. estimated (1902) at 
20 000 . 

Beaumont, Francis (1684-’ 
1616), E^lish dramatist, was 
son of Francis Beaumont, a 
judw, and younger brother of 
Sir John Beaumont. From Broad- 
gates Hall (now Pembroke Col- 


lege), Oxford, he went (1600) to the 
Inner Temple. He first appeared 
as a poet m 1602, although it is 
not clear that the ascription to 
him of the Ovidian narrative 
poem, Sahmeia and Hermaphro- 
dite^ which appeared in that year, 
is correct. His close ^ literary 
and personal relation with John 
Fletcher began about 1607, and 
ho probably had a share, often a 
large one, in about half a dozen of 
the plays generally included in edi- 
tions of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
In 1613 he wrote the masque 
produced jointly by the Inner 
Temple and Gray’s Inn, on the 
marriage of the Princess Eliza- 
beth with the Elector Palatine. 
About the same time ho married 
Ursula Isloy, and apparently 
gave up writing for the stage. On 
his death, in 1616, ho was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. See his 
Pof7?i.s(1640, 1653), including much 
that is not his ; G. C. Macaulay’s 
Francia BkaummU (1883) ; and 
A. W. Ward’s English Dramatic 
Litcrntvre^ vol. ii. (1875). 

Beaumont, Sir George How- 
LAN D (1 753'1 827 ), connoisseur, pa- 
tron of art and landscape painter, 
encouraged and befriended many 
of the poets and artists of his 
time, including Coleridge, Hay- 
don, Jackson, Wilkie, Landseer, 
and the sculptor Gibson. The 
formation of a national gallery 
is largely owing to his eft’orts, 
and in 1826 ho presented sixteen 
pictures from his own collection 
to the nation. 

Beaumont, Jean Baptiste 
Elik db (1798-1874), French geol- 
ogist, born at Canon (Calvados), 
professor at the Ecolo dcs Miiuis 
(1829), and at the College do Franc© 
(18.32), and perpetual secretary of 
the Academic des Sciences, Paris, 
in 1856, With Pierre Dufr^noy 
he published the great Carte Ceo- 
logiime de ^’mnee (1840; 2nd od. 
1855), begun in 1825. 

Beaumont, Sir .Totin (1.58.3 ■ 
1()27), English poet, was son of 
Francis Beaumont, a judge, and 
brother of Francis Beaumont 
the dramatist. Ho was born at 
Grace Dieu, Leicestershire, and 
after leaving Oxford, entered the 
Inner Temple, but gave up the 
law on succeeding to the family 
estates. The best of his poetry 
is serious and even religious in 
temper. See his Collected Works 
(ed. A. B. Grosart, 1869). 

Beaumont, Joseph (1616-99), 
English poet. His principal work 
is an sjlegorical epic entitled 
Psyche (1648), written in a six-line 
heroic stanza, and de.scribing the 
progress of the soul through tho 
temptations of life into eternal 
happiness. He was canon of Ely 
(1636) ; master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge (1662) ; and master of 
Peterhouae (166.3). See Orosart’s 
ed., privately printed, with mem- 
oir (1880). 


Beaumonta^e, putty used by 
carpenters and joiners for filling 
up cracks in bad joinery. The 
word is derived from Jean de 
Beaumont. 

Beaune, tn., dep. Cdte d’Or, 
France, 23 m. s. of Dijon ; is cele- 
brated for tho wines of the dis- 
trict, and gives its name to a well- 
known Burgundy. The town also 
trades in vinegar, corn, and cattle. 
P^. (1901) 13,887. 

Beauregard, Pierre Gustave 
Toutant (1818-93), Confederate 
general, was born in New Or- 
leans. Ho graduated at West 
Point in 1838, served in the En- 
gineer corps during tho Mexican 
war (1846-8), and at its close was 
charged with tho supervision of 
fortifications and harbours on the 
Gulf coast. On tho secossion of 
the Southern States in 1861, he 
offered his services to the Con- 
fedorates, and was entrusted with 
tho defence of Charleston. Ho re- 
ceived the surrender of Fort Sum- 
ter, and took part in the battles 
of Bull Run and Shiloh, and in 
other engagements. Beauregard 
(now general) was again placed in 
command at Charleston in 1863. 
He gained a victory at Drury’s 
Bluff, and in 1865 joined General 
J. Johnston, and with him surren- 
dered to General Sherman. He 
was the author of Prinmplea and 
Maxima of the Art of War (1863), 
and Report of the Defence of 
Charleston (1864). See Roman’s 
Military Operations of General 
Beauregard (1884). 

Beau Seant, the banner of the 
Knights Templars. It was half 
white, half black. 

Beausobre, Isaac de (1659- 
1738), French Huguenot jiastor 
and writer, born at Niort. After 
the revocation of tho Edict of 
Nantes he took refuge in Rotter- 
dam. (]!haplain ( 1680) to the Prin- 
cess of Anhalt-Dessau, ho repaired 
on the death of the prince (1093) 
to Berlin, where he was appointed 
pastor of tho French church, king’s 
chaplain, and councillor of the 
upper consistory, Frederick li. 
calls him a ’man of honour, 
probity, and learning.* His Hia- 
toire Critique du ManiohSiam 
(1734-9) is notable. 

Beauvais, cap. of dep. Oise, 
France, on R. Th^rain, 55 m. by 
rail N.w. of Paris, on tho route 
from Paris to Calais. It is speci- 
ally noted for its cathedral and 
its tapestry factory. The lofty 
cathedral, of Gothic arohitocturo. 
begun in 1247, consists only of 
choir and transept. The tapes- 
try factory, founded in 1664, be- 
longs to the state. Cloths, rugs, 
and carpets, gold and silver laoe, 
buttons, ana brushes are also 
manufactured. It resisted the 
English and Burgundians in 1472. 
In Roman times it was the capi- 
tal of the Bellovaol Fop. (1901) 
20,30a.' 
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Beaver [Cantor fiber), the name 
applied to a social rodent, for- 
merly widely distributed over Eu- 
rope and N. America. Now very 
sparsely represented on the former 
continent, it is said to be also in 
imminent danger of extermination 
in the latter, where it has hither- 
to been abundantly represented. 
Among the structural peculiarities 
should be noticed the strongly- 
webbed hind feet, which are used 
in swimming ; the scaly, horizon- 
tal!:^ flattened tail, used as a rud- 
der in swimming} the small ears, 
which can be laid back to close 
the auditory passage: and the 
short, thick fur, which has con- 
siderable commercial value. Near 
the anus lie two glands which 
secrete a fatty substance known 
as castoreum, used in medicine. 
The body varies in length from 
two and a half to three feet. 

Tho great interest of the beavers 
lies in tho ingenuity which they 
manifest in the construction of 
their houses or * lodges,’ and in the 
building of dams whore the water 
in tho vicinity of their dwellings 
tends to become so shallow as to 
impede their movements. These 
structures arc, in America, pro- 
duced by the joint activity of the 
members of a colony; but in 
Europe the few remaining beavers 
are mostly solitary, and do not 
build to tho same extent as their 
transatlantio all ies. Tho diet con- 
sists of the leaves and bark of 
trees, especially willow and pop- 
lar, and it is these trees which 
are by preference used in building. 
In felling trees, the incisor teeth 
are the instruments used, and the 
beavers have been known to bite 
through trees two feet in diam- 
eter. The dwelling is excavated 
in the banks of streams, and often 
has an entrance passage made of 
interlacing brushwood. In addi- 
tion, Canadian beavers construct 
* lodges ’ in tho middle of expanses 
of shallow water, consisting of 
tree trunks, turf, and other ma- 
terials, and containing food re- 
serves in addition to dwelling 
chambers. See Martin’s Castoro- 
logia {\S92), 

Beaver Dam, tn., Wisconsin, 
U.S.A,, at outlet of Beaver Lake, 
63 m. N.w. of Milwaukee; has 
numerous factories for woollen 
and cotton goods, and is the seat 
of Wayland Academy. Pop. (1900) 
6,128. 

Beaver Palls, bor. in Beaver co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., situated in 
the W. part of the state, on the 
Beaver K., near its junction with 
the Ohio, 31 m. from Pittsburg. 
It is the seat of Geneva College 
(1848). Pop. (1900) 10,064. 

Beaver Rat, the Australian 
name for a family of rodents, 
Muridae, of the genus Hydromys ; 
similar in appearance and habits 
to the water-vole of Europe and 
the musk-rat of America. 


Beaver Tree, or Swamp Sassa- 
fras, growing in peaty or swampy 
soil, is the Magnolia glauca of 
N. America. Its bark has medici- 
nal properties like those of cin- 
chona, 

Beawar, munic. tn., Ajinoro. 
Rajputana, India, 35 m. h.k. of 
Ajmere. 

Beazley, Charles Raymond 


Oxford. His chief publications 
are Jamen of Araaon (1890), Henry 
the Navigator (1895), Dawn of 
Modern Gcog, (2 vole. 1897 and 
1901). John and Sebastian Cabot 
(1898), Azurara's Chronicle of the 
Ditcovtry of New Gumea (tram. 


2 vols. 1896 and 1899). Ho has 
coiKributod numerous geograph- 
ical articles to this work. 

Bebeeru, Bkukrinb. Boo 
Gueenhkart. 

Bebek, bay and tn, on Bos- 
porus, 6 m. N.E. of Constanti- 
nople, Turkey; contains one of 
tho Sultan’s palaces. The bay is 
one of tho loveliest in Europe, 


Bebel, Ferdinand Auoust 
(1840), Gorman social democrat, 
born at Cologne. A turner bv 
trade, he early adopted social- 
istic principles, and presided over 
tho labour congress of 18G8, shortly 
afterwards launching^ with Lieb- 
knecht, tho Dcmokrati aches Wooh^ 
enhlatt. Elected (1867) to tho N. 
German Diet, and (1871) to the 



Beavers constructing a Dam. 


(1808), English student of geo- 
graphical and historical subjects, 
is a fellow of Morton College, 


B6o Abbey 

Imperial Reichsta^i he was (1872) 
condemned, on a charge of high 
treason, to two years’ imprison- 
ment. His repeated imprison- 
ments since have increased his 
influence among his party, which 
in 1881 returned him also to the 
Saxon Diet. A ready sjieaker, he 
has written Unsere 2iele (10th ed. 
189.3), Der Deutsche Bnuernkrieg 
(1870), Dit Fraun. der Sozialismus 
(33rd ed. 1902), Die Sonntagsarbeit 
(1888), Charles Fourier (lffe8),ctc. 
At the first public congress of 
the German Social Democracy, 
Oct. 12-18, 1890, Beiiel was an 
outstanding figure. In 1891 ho 
joined the staff of the Vorwdrts. 
At tiio general election of 1903 
the Social Democrats returned 
eighty-two members to the Heichs- 
tag, under his leadership. 

Bee Abbeyt in dep. Eure, Nor- 
mandy, 13 in. N.E. of Bernay; 
Benedictine ; founded liyHellouin 
in 1031. Lanfrano and Anselm 
were both priors hero during tho 
11th century, and made it one of 
the most noted seats of learning 
in the west of Europe. 

Beccaflco, the name given to 
a small bird found in considor- 
able abundance in S. Europe. 
Though in its spcciho meaning it 
is applied to tlio garden warbler, 
which is a summer visitor to Eng- 
land, the name is also used to 
denote the several species of 
warblers (Hylviidai) common in 
the region named. Its favourite 
food is tho fig, from which cliar- 
acteristic its name is derived. It 
forms a favourite delicacy. 

Beccaria, Oesaub Bonksana, 
MAiUiins DB (1735-93), Italian 
jurist and economist, was born 
at Milan, and spent practically 
tho whole of his life in liis na- 
tive city. His first published 
work was an essav on the coin- 
age of Milan, in 1702; but the 
work on which his fame rests 
is the 7'reatise on Crimes ami 
Punishments^ which appeared in 
1704. It is a protest against 
tho nameless barbarities which 
disgraced the criminal codes of 
tho day, and an advocacy of rea- 
soned and merciful treatment of 
offenders. It undoubtedly had 
a groat influence on Bontham, 
ana through him on the world ; 
though its influence was also di- 
rect. The cavillings of his ene- 
mies were silenced by his appoint- 
ment in 1708 as professor of po- 
litical economy at tho Academy 
in Milan. 

Beccles, par., munic. bor., and 
mrkt. tn., Suffolk, England, onriv. 
Waveney, 8 m. w. of Lowestoft, 
on G.E.R. The most interesting 
buildings are the church of St. 
Michael, with a detached tower; 
and a grammar school, founded in 
1712. There are large printing 
works, maltings, and brick and 
earthenware factories. Ac. of par. 
18,467. Pop. of bor. (1901) 6,898. 
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Becerra, Gasfar (1520-70), 
Spanish sculptor, who studied in 
Italy, and was also architect, 
painter, and author. Philip li. 
employed him in the Alcazar 
and Pardo Palaces. Madrid. Tho 
high altar of Astorp cathedral is 
by him. He also drew the illus- 
trations for 1. de Valverdo’s Book 
of Anatomy (15.56). See Leader 
Scott’s Sculpture : Renaissance 
and Modern (1886). 

Bdche de Mer (Port.), or Tre- 
pang (Malay), a holothiirian or 
sea slug, much used, when dried, 
as an article of food in China. 
The animals, of which there are 
several varieties, are obtained off 
the coasts of N. Australia and the 
E. Indies. Boiled and split open, 
they are dried by smoking or by 
the sun. • The shape somewhat 
re.sembles that of a cucumber, and 
the body is from 6 in. to 2 ft. 
long. Al»out 2,500 tons, valued at 
L‘250,000, are exported annually. 



Beehe de Mer. 


Be Cher, Johann .Ioachim 
(1035-82), German cliernist, horn 
at Spires. Professor at Mainz 
(1000), he established a largo lab- 
oratory at Munich. He after- 
wards worked at Wurzburg, Haar- 
lem, and London. His work 
showed a remarkable anticipation 
of later discoveries with regard 
to the relation of cliomistry to 
physics. 

Bechstein, Karl (1820 1900), 
German pianoforte-maker, born 
in Gotha j founded at Berlin, in 
1850, the nriii wliich still bears his 
name. The instruments are of 
singularly full and powerful tone. 

Bechuanaland, the land of tho 
Bcchuanas, on tho N. of ( ^apo Col- 
ony, divided into British Bcchu- 
analand and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. Briti.sii Beohi:- 
analani) has an area of 51,500 
sq. m., and lies on tho high pla- 
teaus, about 4,000 ft.^ above the 
level of the sea. It is bounded 
on the N. by the Molopo R. It was 
annexed by Britain in 1885, and 
in 1895 was transferred to Capo 
Colony. Pop. (1904) 84,210, of 
whom 9,276 are whites. The 
chief towns are Mafeking (2,712), 
noted for its siege in the Boer 
war, Vrylmrg (2,984), Kuriiman, 
and Taungs. 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 
is the vast stretch of territory N. 
of British Bechuanaland, consist- 
ing of monotonous plateaus. It 
reaches up to the Zambezi R. ; 
its boundaries are Matabcleland 
and the Transvaal on tho K., and 
Gorman S.W, Africa on the w. 


Beok Cmo 

Area, 380,000 sq. m. The most 
important tribes inhabiting the 
country are those of tho Bakhatla, 
under Leachwe; the Bokwena, 
under Bopele ; the Bangwaketse, 
under Bathoeu; tho Bimaliti, 
under Ikaaeng ; ami the Bamang- 
wato, under the Christian and 
lenlightencd chief Khama, whose 
capital is in the Ohoping Hills, 
at Palapyo, or Palaohwo, the 
chief architectural feature of 
which is the church. Those chiefs 
rule under tho tribal system, and 
are 8U])erin tended by a resident 
commis.sioner, ^ A hut-tax is col- 
lected, and no licences for the sale 
of spirits arc alloweil. There is a 
mounted police force. Tho natives 
are peaceful cattlo-broodors and 
farmers. Total pop. estimated at 
about 200,000. Here were formed 
the two short-lived Boor republics 
of Stellaland and Goshen (1882- 
84). Kolobeng was tho resi- 
dence, at one time, of David 
Livingstone. The character of 
the hind appears best in such a 
work as Anderson’s hike, Ngami 
(1855), or tho journal of tho Trek 
Boers [Cape Monthly Magazine). 
The K alahaki Desert, a vast and 
undefined waste, with occasional 
salt-pans and ‘ vleis,’ lies partially 
within Jh?chiianaland, See J. D. 
Heplnp’n, Twenty Years in Kha- 
m.fds Country (1895); E. Lloyd. 
Three African Chiefs (\H%); ana 
Mackenzie, Bechuanaland (1887). 

Beck Case, a case of mistaken 
identity which aroused consider- 
able excitement in 1904. The 
salient facts of the case are as 
follows: -In 1877 John 8mith 
was sentenced to live years’ penal 
servitude for robin ng women. 
Ninetomi years later a series of 
similar crimos was committed, 
and Adolf Beck, a Swede, was 
arrested and tried. The constable 
who arrested Smith in 1877 swore 
positively that Beok was Smith, 
and tho common serjeant ruled 
that the (piostion whether the 
prisoner was or wa.^ not the man 
convicted in 1877 wa.s inadmis- 
sible. Beck received seven years’ 
penal servitude, and his yirison 
clothing bore marks indicating 
the Previous corviction in 1877. 
AVhile in jail Beck discovered 
that Smith was a Jew. This fact 
was known to the prison authori- 
ties in 1879, and oy them com- 
mimicatod to tho Home Office. 
Tho public prosecutor and the 
police, however, wore ignorant of 
it until 1904. On examination 
it appeared that Beck was not 
a Jew. The Homo Office then 
ordered the removal of the marks 
from Beck’s clothing; but he 
served his time, and was released 
in 1901. In April 1904 the crimes 
occurred once more, and again 
Beck was arrested, tried, and con- 
victed, but sentence was reserved. 
Before it was pa.«sed Smith had 
been arrested in flagrante ddioto. 
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Investigation revealed Beck’s in- 
nocence both in 1896 and in 1904. 
end ho received a ‘froj pardon’ 
and an offer of monetary com- 
mnsatioii. This ho refused, and 
demanded an inquiry, which took 
place. The committee criticised 


the Home Office for the lack of 
co-ordination between the office 
of the public prosecutor and the 
police. It advised the strength- 
ening of the legal element in the 
Home Office, and recommended 
that when reference was made to 
the Judge who tried a particular 


case, it should also extend to all 
officially connected with it. The 
anomaly of pardoning an inno- 
cont man should be abolished; 
the conviction should be quashed, 
and a record of acquittal entorod 
on the rolls. Further, the ruling 


of the common serjeant could 
not be Kupi)ortod, and judges 
should be comijclled to stato a 
case on good cause shown. A new 
court of appeal was unnecessary, 
the Court of Crown Cases Re- 
served being sufficient if the 
recommendations of the com- 


mittee wore carried out. In Feb- 
ruary 1905 a bill (Crown Cases 
Act, 1905), backed by the Lord 
Chancellor, was introduced in 
the llouso of Lords ns the result 
of those recommciidiitions. It 
provides that whore a judge re- 
fuses to reserve any question of 
appeal may he made to 
the King’s iJench, wlioso decision 
shall ho dual. The King’s Bench 
may order the re-trial of the case, 
and may also, if it is of opinion 
that llie question of a point of 
law has not resultetl in a mis- 
carriage of justice, declare that 
the judgment bIuiU stand. In the 
eveiit of the re-trial of a quarter 
sessions case being onluiud, the 
eouit may direct the case to bo 
tried again at the next assizes. 

Becke, Ciwiujh J^oiiis (1848), 
novelist, native of New South 
Wales; gaiiu'd, wdiile trading in 
the South StNiH (1870-93), the ex- 
perience whicli he has turned to 
good aeeount in his stories of 
adventure: Jiy Hecf and Palm 
(1893); The of thr Tide 

(1896); Paafia Tn/.cn (1897); The 
South Sra Pra Her ( 1900) ; Jiy Ttock 
and Pool (190L) ; BreaMcy Jilaok 
Skf'fp (1902), etc. Ho has occa- 
hionally worked in collaboration 
with Walter tJeffery. 

Beckenham, j»ir. ami tn., W. 
Kent, Englami, 7 m, h.k. of Lon- 
don ; ac. 3,856 ; pop. (1901)26,3.30. 

Becker, Kaui. Fkhdinand 
(1775 1849), j)hilolt>giHt. born in 
the old electorate of Treves. 
From 1823 head of an educational 
institute at ()ll’en))ach, his views 
on language enjoyed much vogue 
till supcr8e«led hy J, (iiiinm’s 
e]>och-mukiiig works. Jfis (/cr- 
man (irammar reached its lltli 
edition in 1876. 

Becker, Wi lhklm Adolf (1796- 
1846), Cerinan classical scholar, 
was l)orii at Dresden, and beeaino 
professor of arclueology (1837) at 
Leipzig. His (1838; new 

ed. 1880 82) and CharirlfH (1840; 
new cd. 1888) aro brilliant imagi- 
native studies of the social life of 
ancient Rome and ( Jreece respect- 
ively. 'I'hese, and his Jlandl/uch 
der JtOmischen AUcrthilrrier (1843 * 
46), a forerunner of Mommsen]H 
Jiiivtisvhn StaaUrcvhty were his 
chief productions. 

Beckeralh, Hkkmann yoN 
(1801-70), German politician. 
Having founded (1838) a succesM- 
ful liaiik, he was returned (1848) 
to the national asHemhly, where 
he strenuously supported the 
cause of Prussia’s hegemony. To 
the Prussian policy of German 
unity ho was also a zealous ad- 
herent. From 1819 a member of 
the PruH.siaii second chamber, ho 
did his best to save constitutional 
liberty against reaction. His last 
pnblio act was his successful de- 
lenco at Munich of Prussia’s com- 
mercial policy. See Kopstadt, 
H. V. Beckerath (1874). 
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Backet, or A Becket, Thomas 
(1118-70), archbishop of Cantor- 
Dury, canonized (1173) as a saint. 
After receiving a varied training 
in law and theology, he entered 
(about 1142) the service of Theo- 
bald, archi>i8hop of Canterbury, 
and took minor orders. Ho early 
showed zeal on behalf of Henry 
of Anjou, who in 1165 appointed 
Socket his chancellor. In this 
position he lived sumptuously, 
and maintained an establishment 
which outshone that of the king. 
In 1102 Henry li. took tho mo- 
mentous step of having Becket 
created Archbishopof Canterbury. 
He was now as ascotic as he had 
formerly been luxurious; and lie, 
tho former devoted servant of the 
king, became the champion of the 
rights of the church. Becket re- 
tired for a time to Franco, but 
maintained his indomitable an- 
tagonism to the king, going so 
far as to threaten to excommuni- 
cate the English bishops who had 
submitted. He returned (1170) to 
England, to iind himself the idol 
of the peoplot and continued to 
champion popular rights and ec- 
clesiastioai privileges until his 
assassination by four of Henry’s 
knights whilo at the altar, 
Deo. 29, 1170. In 1220 Becket’s 
bones were enshrined in a chapel 
of the cathedral, where they long 
formed a favourite object of pil- 
grimage, as described in Chaucer’s 
Umterbury Tales (1383). 8co the 
Lives of Becket by Canon Morris 
and Canon Eobertson ; Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops; Free- 
man’s Historical Essays : Fronde’s 
Essays; and Lord Tennyson’s 

? lay, Becket^ in which Sir Henry 
rving filled tho title r6le. 
Beckford, William (1709-70), 
twice lord mayor of London, was 
born in Jamaica; became a suc- 
cessful merchant in London, and 
in 1702 was elected lord mayor. 
During the following year ho was 
closely associated with Wilkes, 
editor of the North Briton; and 
during his second term of office, 
in 1770, twice, accompanied by 
the aldermen and councillors, 
presented a strongly-worded peti- 
tion and remonstrance to the 
king. On the second occasion, 
the king having again refused 
with marked displeasure. Beck- 
ford replied in the speech which 
is inscribed on his monument at 
the Guildhall. Ho died in Lon- 
don, and was buried at Fonthill, 
Wiltshire. See Woodcock’s Ulus- 
trUms Lord Mayors (1846). 

Beckford, william (1759- 
1844), author of Vathek, was born 
at Fonthill, Wiltshire. After a 
private education, he made the 
grand tour’ on the Continent. 
His letters relating to his travels 
were published anonymously in 
1783,aBDrcdms, Waking Thoughts, 
and Incidents, His famous Ori- 
ental romance VeUhek was pub- 


lished in French in 1782, and an 
English version surreptitiously 
in London (in 1784) by Beck- 
ford’s friend. Rev. S. Henley. 
The story, fostered by Beckford, 
that Vathek was written at a 
single sitting of three days and 
two nights, has been shown by Dr. 
Garnett (in his 1893 edition of 
Vathek) to be fabulous. He sat as 
M.p. for Wells (1784-90), and for 
Hindoii (1806-20). In 1796 he re- 
tired to Fonthill, whore he squan- 
dered his fortune on extravagant 
building operations. Eventu- 
ally, in 182% he was compelled 
to sell the Fonthill estate and 
remove to Bath, where ho died. 
His other works are ; Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Painters (1777) ; 
Modern Novel Writing (under 
pseudonym ‘Lady Harriet Mar- 
low,* 1796) ; Azemia (under pseu- 
donym ‘Jacquetta Agheta Mari- 
ana .Jenks,’ 1798); Italy (183^); 
Recollections of an Excursion 
(1835). His Life, by Cyrus Red- 
ding (1859), is inaccurate. 

Beckmann, Johann (1739- 
1811), German naturalist and 
economist, for nearly forty years 
(from 1770) professor of rural 
economy and commercial science 
at Giittingen. Chiefly known for 
his History of Inventions (5 vols, 
Leipzig, 1780-1805; London, 1814). 
See Exner’s J, Bechnann (1878). 

Beckwith, John Chables 
(1789-1 8fj2), missionary to tho 
W aldenses ; horn at Halifax, Nova 

campaign, and lost a leg at Water- 
loo. Retiring from active service 
in 1820, he devoted himself (from 
1834) to arnoliorating the condi- 
tion of tho Walden sian people. 
Ho Ht^ttled among them in 1841, 
founded over 120 schools, married 
Caroline Valle, a Waldcnaian, 
and died at La Torre, among the 
people of his adoption. 8ee Wors- 
f old’s The Valley of Light (1899). 

Becque, Henki Francois 
(1837'9y), French dramatist, was 
a Parisian by birth. His earliest 
dramatic effort was an operatic 
libretto, Sardanapale, in 1867. 
During the next year his first 
play, V Enfant Prodigue, was 
produced, and met with some 
success, owing to the vigour of 
its dialogue. He followed this 
with Michel Pauper in 1870, 
LEnUvement in 1871 ; in 1878, 
with La Navette; by Les Hon- 
nites Femmes in 1880, and Les 
Corbeaux in 1882. The latter 
play met with a stormy recep- 
tion, and was severely criticised 
for its uncompromising real- 
ism. The author’s bitter and 
forcible style gained him the name 
of founder of thidtre cruel 
and was again exempliOed in La 
Parwienne (1885). He also wrote 
^relies lAtUraires (1886) and 
Souvenirs dun Autewr Drama- 
tique (1895). His Thidtre Complet 
appeared in 18^. 


Becduer, Gustavo Adolfo 
(1836>70), Spanish man of letters, 
was a wayward genius of the ro- 
mantic period greatly influenced 
by Heine and Byron. His pic- 
turesque prose legends, though 
morbid, are very fine, and his 
verse is in many instances ex- 
quisite in its peculiar way. See 
his Obras, ed. Correa (5th ed. 
1898): Garcia Blanco’s Lit, Es- 
naflola en el Siglo XIX (1891-4); 
Hubbard’s Hist, de la Lit, Con- 
temp, en Espagne (1874). 

Becqrerel, Antoine CAsar 
(1788-1878), French physicist, was 
born at ChAtillon-sur-Loing. An 
officer of Engineers (1808-14), he 
became inspector ot the Ecole 
Poly technique, and, working along 
with Ampfere, Biot, and other emi- 
nent scientists, made many im- 
portant discoveries in the elec- 
tric conductivity df metals, in 
magnetism, and in electro-chem- 
istry. In 1829 he was admitted 
a member of the Acaddmio dcs 
Sciences. His principal works 
are Traiti de Vmcctnciti et du 
Magnitisme (18^14-40 ; new ed. 
1855), Eli merits de Physique Ter- 
restre et de MeUorologie{lml), and 
Des Forces Physico - chimiques 
et de lent Intervention dans la 
Production des Phmomhi^es na- 
turels (1875). -'His son, Alex- 
andre Edmond (1820-91 ), worked 
in collaboration with his father. 
In 1851 ho received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and in 1852 was 
appointed pfofessor of physics. 
IT is principal work, dealing with 
tho theory of light, isLaLumiire: 
ses Causes et ses Effets (1867 -8). 

Becquerel Rays. Sco Radio- 
activity. • 

Becse, 0-. See Obegsk. 

Becskerek, Nagy, tn., co. To- 
rontal, Hungary, on 1. bk. of Bega, 
and connected by Bega Canal with 
Temesvar, 45 m. n.e. Trades 
in corn and cattle. Pop. (1900) 
25,963. 

Bective Abbey. See Trim. 

Bed. Originally a bed was the 
skin of an animal laid on the floor, 
and afterwards it consisted of 
bags filled with rushes, loaves, or 
straw, like the modern palliasse, 
but not upholstered or squared 
with modern neatness. We 
have very full information rela- 
tive to the beds and bedding in 
use by the Romans. In the ear- 
lier times of tho republic they 
had beds of the same kind as 
those used by the Greeks. They 
borrowed from Asia those larger 
carved bedsteads, gilt and plated 
with ivory, whereon were piled 
cushions of wool and feathers, 
with counterpanes of furs and 
other rich materials. The Roman 
customs were handed down to the 
Gauls and to the Franks. With 
the irruptions of the Saxons and/ 
Danea into Britain, i«iere was a 
relapse into the semi-barbariam 
of the earlier times previous to 




Death of Bechet 

{After the Painting by Qroee In Canterbury Cathedral.) 
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the Roman invasion. Illnmi- steads came into fashion in Enp;- referred to by Shakespeare, and 

nated mss. preserve specimens land. Another common bed of now in Rye House, is a bed twelve 

of Anglo-Saxon beds, some of the period was the truckle or feet square, and capable of accom- 

which had testers and foot- trundle bed. * This was a double modating a dozen sleepers. It is 

hoards; some had posts, with a bed, a smaller bed running un- assigned by tradition to Warwick 

canopy resembling the roof of a derneath the larger one, which the Kingmaker. ^ Of the beds and 

house; while some had solid cor- was drawn out for use at night. their furniture in the 17th and 

nioes all round, and largo, thick In the English universities the 18th centuries there are choice 

hanging curtains attached to big master of arts had his pupil to specimens in different parts of 

rings. A bed of this sort is repre- sleep in his tnickle bed, and at the country. In Nawortli Castle, 

sented on the frieze of Edward an earlier period it was the (!!umbcrland, there is the bed of 

Belted Will, the famous warden 
of the marches; and Cawdor 
C-astlc, Haddon and Ilardwicke 
Halls, Blickling, and Cothill con- 
tain some choice illustrations of 
the beds of our ancestors. Bed- 
steads of iron and brass have now 
largely taken the place of these. 

Among Eastern nations the bod 
is often nothing but a carpet, the 
l)edcIothcs consisting of a rug or 
plaid, hiven in very cold coun- 
tries, such as Russia, tho beds are 
closely allied to tho Eastern car- 
pet, the houses being kept so 
warm by stoves that much hod 
covering is no more required in 
winter than during the heats of 
summer. 

As tho travel ler proceeds further 
northwards, the size of the beds 
seems to decrease, dwindling down 
to the smallest possible size in tho 
northern parts of Europe. In parts 
of N. Italy there are still in use 
enormous beds nearly as largo as 
the Bed of Ware, one at Lugano 
irieasuring ten feet across. 

Bed, GKOLOfiicAL. See Stua- 
TrM. 

Bedaricux, tn., dep. IHirault, 
France, 35 m. \v. of Montpellier; 
manufactures fine cloth, hats, ana 
wool, and has tanneries and dis- 
tilleries. Bop. 6,10G. 
Bedchamber, Louna and 

l.ADTKH OF TJIE. ScC HOIJMK- 
iiOLi), Kind’s or Qu?]Kn’8. 

Bedchamber Question. See 
llousKMOLi), Royal. 

Bedda Nuts. See Myko- 

HAT. A NS. 

Beddard, Frank Evers (h. 
1S58), English zoologist and biolo- 
gist, nattiralist to the Challenger 
expedition (18S2-4); prosector to 
the Zoological Society (1884), and 
sometime lecturer on blolo^ at 
Guy’s Hospital, London, Oldef 
works: Animal Coloration 
TexUiook of Zoogeography {Wdfi)] 
Structure and Clamjioation of 
Birds (1,898). 

Beddgelert (‘tho grave of 
Oelort’), par. and vil. on the 
borders or Oarnarvonshiro and 
Merionethshire, AVales, near pass 
of Aberglaslyn, 13 m. a.E. of Car- 
the Confessor’s chapel at West- place of the valet de chamhre, naryon. Here is shown the stone 

minster. Tho illustrations of beds raul Hentzner, in his visit to variously said to mark tho grave 

and bedding in the time of tho Windsor Castle in 1598, noticed of Llewellyn’s bound, or of a 

Normans and afterwards do not particularly the beds belonging British saint. The place is a 

difforossentially from those of tho to former princes as measuring j^reat tourist resort, and a start- 

later Anglo-Saxon times. In tho eleven feet square, covered with ing-place for the ascent of Snow- 

reign of Henry lii. wc find a bed of quilts shining with gold and silver, don. It is the scene of Southey’s 

rather modern appearance, with Queen Elizabeth’s bed, however, Madoc, There are slate quarries 

a tester and curtains. In the 16th ho says, was not so large as tho and copper mines in the vicinity, 

century large square -post bed- others. The Great Bed of Ware. Ac. 20,710. Bop. (19011 1,230. 
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Beddoe, John (1826), English 
physician and anthropologist, 
gervcd on the civil medical etalf 
during the Crimean war, and 
afterwards practised (18i^7-01) at 
Clifton. Among his works are 
Mmy on the Oriain of the Eng- 
li$h Nation (1868); The Races of 
Britain ( 1885) ; Ant h ropologica I 
Hist, of Europe (Uhind Lectures, 
1863). 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovei.k 
(1803-49), English poet, first at- 
tracted attention by the publica- 
tion of The Bride* s Tragedy ( 1 822), 
a play directly inspired by tho 
influence of 'VVobster and Tour- 
neur, tiie only work published by 
himself. He studied and prac- 
tised medicine on tho Continent; 
but his violent democratic sym- 
pathies led to f refluent changes 
of residence. Hi.s principal work. 
Death's Jest-Book^ or the FooVs 
Tragedy, was published (185(») 
by his friend T. K. Kclsall, fol- 
lowed next year by a volume of 
Poems by the late Thomas Lov- 
ell Beddoes, witli Memoir. See 
also Memoir prefixed to E. 
Gosso’ cd. of Beddoos’a Poetical 
Works (1890), and Beddocs’s Cor- 
respondence (ed. Gosac, 1894). 

Bede, or B.kda, The Vknkr- 
ARLB (c. 673-735), ‘a servant of 
God, and jiriest of the monastery 
of tlio blessed apostles Peter and 
Paul, which is at AVearmouth 
and Jarrow.* Although tlio most 
learned man of his age, ho never 
left Jarrow, but had correspond- 
ent» all over England and in 
several parts of the Continent. 
The extent of Bede’s learning 
was surpassed only by tlio nobility 
of his character ; ho was also open- 
minded and liberal to a quite ex- 
traordinary degree. Ills genius 
was encyclop.nedio ratlier than 
original. In some forty-five works 
he gathered together all tho world 
then know of physics, music, 
philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, medicine. They may 
be classified as (a) grammatical; 
(5) scientific— he was tho first his- 
torian to arrange his material by 
tho years from tho Incarnation ; 
(c) historical and biographical; 
\d) theological -chiefly commen- 
taries, made up largely of alle- 
jsorical exegesis. His great work 
IS the Historia Ecdesiastica Gen- 
tis Anglorum, For Bede’s com- 
plete works, see Dr. Giles’s edition 
in 12 vols. (1843-4), and the indis- 
pensable Migno (Patrologioe Cur- 
sus Completus, xc, -xcv., 1844). 
The West Saxon vernacular of 
Historia Ecdesiastica, containing 
the beautiful story of Caedmon, 
has been edited by Miller for 
the Early English Text Society. 
The standard edition of tho Latin 
text is Plummer’s ( 1896). For life 
and criticism, see Morley’s Eng, 
Writers, vol. ii., and Stopford 
Brooke’s Eng, Lit, to the Norman 
Conquest (1898). 


Bedegar, or Bedequar, tho 
reddish mossy growth that ap- 
pears as a gall on sweet brier 
and other wild roses. It is caused 
by tho punctures of insects 
notably the Cynips rosfr - which 
deposit their eggs, and thus cause 
irritation. See Galls. 

Bedel, or Bbdbli., another 
form of beadle (A.S. biodan, ‘an- 
nounce,* ‘command,* ‘bid*), title 
of certain officers in Oxford and 
other media;val universities. 'J’hey 
are attached to certain faculties 
(in Oxford, law, medicine, arts, 
and divinity), to apportion tho 
schools, announce tho tlays and 
hours of lectures, publish and 
carry out decrees, and carry tlie 
mace before certain dignitaries. 
They are of two classes— esquire 
bedel and yeoman bodel. 

Bedell, AVilliam (1571-1642), 
Vusliop of Kilmore and Ardagh, 
was chaplain to the British em- 
bassy at Venice (lti07-ll), whore 
lie was intimate with Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, then defying tho papacy. 
A 2 )pi)inted provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin (1627), and 
bishop (1629), Bedtdl devoted 
liimself to tho redress of ecclesi- 
astical abuses. Tho translation 
of tho Bihlo into Irish was com- 
pleted under his supcrviHioii. See 
Life and Death of Bishop Bedell, 
by his son, e<l. for tho Camden 
Society (1872) by Jones. 

Bedesman, or Bkausman, one 
who is authorized to pray (‘to 
tell his beads’) for others. In 
Scotland, tho king’s bedesmen 
were licensed beggars, by royal 
favour. Seo Scott’s Ani i qua ry, 

Bedford, pari, and mimic, lior. 
and mrkt. tn,, Bedfordshire, Eng- 
land, on tho (iuse, 48 m. (Alidland 
Ky. ) from Tioridon. M’ho town ex- 
tends on both sides of tho Ouscj, 
a fiiio x^romciiaile and i)<;w ]>ark 
being on the N. bank. Tho jirin- 
cipal buildings aro tho Ihinyan 
Jlleeting-houso (1850), on the si to 
of tho chapel in which Jolin 
Bunyan preached; tho Howard 
Chapel, named after tho philan- 
thropist ; new law courts, town 
hall, corn exchange, and county 
jail, which replaces that in which 
Buiiyan was confined. There aro 
hronzo statues to Bunyan and 
Howard. The Harpur Trust (Sir 
AVilliam Harpur, 1556) adminis- 
ters tho grammar school and a 
group of other schools at an an- 
nual cost of about £14,000. Straw- 
idaitingis an important industry, 
and engine and agricultural im- 
plement works, notably the Bri- 
tannia Iron AVurks, give employ- 
ment to many of tho people. The 
town has also a large trade in 
grain. It returns one member to 
the House of Commons. Tho town 
is the burial-place of Off a, king 
of Mercia. Pop. (1901) .35,144. 
Elstow (‘Helen’s Stowe’), vil., 1 
m. B. of Bedford, is notable as 
the birthplace of Bunyan (1628). 


Bedford, a British first-class 
cruiser (0,800 tons) laid down in 
1899. Tho shi])-name has figured 
in the navy since 1702, and Is as- 
sociated with Hooke’s victory at 
Vigo (1702), the action off Cape 
SpartelU703), Hooke’s victory off 
Malaga (1704), the capture of 
Louishoiirg (1758), Rodney’s ac- 
tion off St. Vincent (1780), Rod- 
ney’s action with De (Jrasso 
(1782), Toulon (1793), Hotham’s 
action otf (Jonoa (1795), tho cap- 
ture of tho Censcur (1795), and 
tho battle of Cainpordown (1797). 

Bedford, Heruranp Arthur 
Ruhhell, k.o., klkvkntii Duke 
OF (1858). Ho huccuoded to tho 
title in 1893, served in the Egyp- 
tian campaign, and was aide-de- 
camp to Lord Dufferin when 
Viceroy of India (1884-88). Ho 
is chairman of the Bodfordshiro 
(k>uiity Council. At his residence 
(AVohiirn Abbey) there is a note- 
worthy gallery of pictures and 
statuary, and in tho park a fine 
zoological collection. 

Bedford, John of Lancaster, 
Duke of (1389 1435), third son 
of Henry iv. by his first wife, 
Mary of Bohun. Mo was createcl 
Duke of Bedford (1414) by his 
hrotlior, Henry V. After Henry’s 
dtiath, ill 1422, ho hucaino re- 
gent of England ; and in the 
struggle for the French crown 
which followed tho deatli of 
(’harles vi., ho commanded tho 
English army in Franco, pro- 
claimed Henry Vi., a child of 
nine months, at Paris, and de- 
feated tho French at A'erneuil 
(Aug. 17, 1424). His success was 
checkiul by tho rise of Joan of 
Arc, and tho desertions of tho 
dukes of Briltaiiy and Bur- 
gundy. Ho died at Rouen. (S(ie 
The IFors of the English in 
France, and Bloinlol’s De Jie- 
duetdme Normannia', 1449-50. 
both published by tho Master or 
tho Rolls; Stubbs’s Const, llisL, 
vol. iii., 1866.) Tho title was also 
conferred by Henry VII. on his 
undo, Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke (?1431 95), in October 
1485. On the fall of the Ijan- 
castrians in 1470 he fled with his 
young ncjihew to Brittany, and 
returned with him to Loiuhm in 
1485, wlien Homy was crowiit*d. 

Bedford Level, a tract of land 
known as tho Great Level of the 
Fens, and afterwards as tho Bed- 
ford Level, consisting of 95,f)00 
ac., and situated in tho counties 
of Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk. 
Huntingdon, Northampton, and 
Cambridge. It was granted to 
tho Earl of Bedford and his co- 
adventurers in 1(>34, as a recom- 
pense for draining it. The 
Bedford Level is now managed 
under tho Bedford Level Act, 
1663, by a governor, twenty con- 
servators, and six bailiffs, who 
have power to levy taxes for 
keeping up the drains. 
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Bedfordshire! inland oo., S. 
Midlands, England, 36 m. in 
length by 21 m. broad. The sur- 
face nowhere reaches any great 
elevation ; hipest point, 799 ft., 
in Dunstable I)owns, a continua- 
tion of the Chiltern Hills of 


Buckinghamshire. The county 
is drained chiefly by the Great 
Ouse, with its tributary the Ivel. 
Limestone, coprolites (for phos- 
phate), fuller’s earth, and oiiok 
clay are the principal minerals. 
Market- gardening is important. 
Mantif aotures are limited : straw- 


plaiting in the 8.; pillow lace, 
a domestic industry ; bricks and 
coarse earthenware are made, 
and also rush mats. The county 
returns two members to Parlia- 
ment (Biggleswade and Luton 
divisions), and the borough of 


Bedford one. Railway commu- 
nication is provided bv the Mid- 
land. G.N., and L. k N.W. Rys. 
The chief towns are Bedford, 
Biggleswade, Leighton Buzzard, 
Dunstable, and Xuton. Area, 
466 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 171,249. 
See Thos. Fishers Colleetiont, 


HUtorioal, eto, (1812-1640); G. 
A. Cooke’s Topographical and 
Statistical Description (1836) : 
Parry’s Select Illustrations of 
Bedfordshire (1827), and Ulus- 
irations of Bedfordshire (1896). 

Bedivere, Sir, the earliest 
knight of Arthur’s Round Table, 
survived the great battle with 
Mordred, and nursed the king un- 
til he was borne away to Avilon. 
See Malory’s Morte d^ Arthur (ed. 
1886) and Tennyson’s Idylls »of 
the King (1869). 

Bedlam (corruption of * Bethle- 
hem’), Hospital of St. Mar/s of 
Bethlehem at Bishopsgate With- 
out, London, was originally 
founded in 1247 as a priory, but 
afterwards used as a lunatic 
asylum. It was transferred to 
Mooriields in 1676, and it is to 
this place that Hogarth’s picture 
refers. Since 1815 it has been 
situated at St. George’s Fields, 
Lambeth. 

Bedlington Terrier, a North- 
uinberlana dog, which derives its 
name from the village of Bed- 
lington. It is a thoroughly game 
dog, and very active and plucky. 
Tt is probably derived from a 
cross with tho Dandio Dinmont 
terrier. Points: skull narrow 
and domed, and adorned with a 
silky top-knot ; jaws extremely 
punishing ; lips tight ; nose 
large, and oithor black or flesh- 
coloured according to the shade 
of the coat; eyes small, and 



rather deeply sunk, their colour 
following that of the body; ears 
filbert- shaped, fine, tipped with 
soft hair, and carried flat to the 
sides of the head; neck long, and 
shoulders sloping; body rather 
narrow at tho chest, but deep at 
this point; ribs flat; slightly 
archea at the loins, which should 
be powerful ; legs straight ; feet 
of fair size ; hind-quarters grace- 
ful-looking, and not too heavy; 
tail tapering neatly from the 
root, and scimitar -shaped; coat 
hard, and close below; colour 
blue, liver, or sandy, or any of 
them mixed with tan; weight, 
18 lbs. to 25 lbs. . 

Bedloe’s lsland« m harbour df 
Ne<lr York, U.S,A., It m, fl.w. ^df 
batteif. Ol^it is erected the 
famous statue of Lib- 

erty, prelentea^G886) by fVanoe 
to the Ifnlted States, 
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Bedmar, Alfonso db Cueva, 
Marquis db (1572-1655), Spanish 
diplomatist, was sent in 1007 as 
Spanish ainhassador to Venice, 
who to ho originated a conspiracy 
tor the subjugation of tho repub- 
lic. The plot (1618), however, 
was discovered, and Bedmar was 
at once recalled. He was made a 
cardinal in 1022, and later became 
bishop of Oviedo. His conspiracy 
forms the subject of Otway’s play, 
Venice PrcMwed (1682). 

, Bed of Justice (Fr. lit de 
justice)^ properly the cushioned 
throne on which the French king 
in parliament sat to enforce the 
registration of his edicts. The 
king was assumed to wield an 
authority transcending the dele- 
gated authority of parliament, 
and the registration was enacted 
without discussion. ‘Why a bed 
of justice ? ’ ‘ Jiecauso,’ says F oii- 
tenelle, ‘justice there went to 
sloop.* Tho last was hold by 
Louis XVI. (Nov. 19, 1787) at Ver- 
sailles. 

Bedouins (properly Beddwi, 
pi. Beddwin : from Ar. hmiw, 
‘desert;* hence ‘dwellers in the 
desert’), nomadic Aralis; at first 
nomads of the Arabian deserts, 
in contradistinction to tiie set- 
tlers in towns. AVith tho sju'ead 
of Arabian Bedouins over the 
Syrian and Kgyptian deserts, 
into Mesopotamia, etc., and tin- 
ally, following the Mohammedan 
conquest of the 7th century, into 
Africa, the name of ‘Boilouin’ 
underwent commensurate exten- 
sion. I’heir utmost range reaches 
to I’ersia, Turkestan, the moun- 
tains of Kurdi.stan on the one 
side, and the Atlantic and the 
negro states of the Sudan on the 
other. Manv nomads in Africa, 
really Hamitic, l)ut Mohaiimie- 
dans, and in part speaking Ara- 
bic, are usually ooinprchouded 
under the name of ‘Bedouins.’ 
Haunting deserts, they have pre- 
served the character, given to 
them over three thousand years 
ago, of a wild people dwelling in 
tents, their hands against every 
man, and every man’s hands 
against them. In Arabia they 
are reckoned at one -seventh of 
the population. 'Fho notorious 
Anoao m Arabia alone number 
over 300,000. Altogether the 
Bedouins are calculated at less 
than 500,000. Kach tribe dwells 
by itself ; each village under a 
sheik ; ^orty to fifty villages un- 
der a kadi. Their weapons are 
tho long lance, firearms, and tlie 

S ataghan. Expert horsemen, 
ving in tho open, they despise 
townspeople. , Below middle stat- 
ure, they are lean, wiry, hardy, 
with ‘long, narrow' heads, and 
short, strfllight noses;’ of brown 
complexion ; they are disposed to. 
contemplation, and delight in 
extravagant tales. Their tribes 
are commonwealths, ^ and if any 


of a tribe lose cattle in a foray, 
the loss is made up by a general 
coiitrihution. Hospitality is with 
them a religion. See Burck- 
hardt’s Notes on Bedouins and 
Wahahys (1830); Blunt’s Bed- 
ouin Tribes of the Euphrates 
(1879) ; Hill Gray’s With the Bed- 
ouins (1890). Bee also Biblio- 
graphic des Ourrages relatifs d 
VAfrique et d VArabie (1875). 

Bed-sores are commonly tho 
result of constant pressure on 
bony points, when the interven- 
ing tissues have lost vitality. 
The prevention of bed-sores de- 
pends upon careful nursing. An 
invali<l who cannot move must be 
shifted frequently. The skin over 
any threatened point should be 
kept clean and dry, and tho bed- 
ding must never be left damp from 
perspiration or any other cause. 
The points iiressed upon must bo 
washed daily witli soau and water, 
and very carefully and thoroughly 
dried ; and every day some methy- 
lated spirit, whisky, or brandy 
should be gently rubbed in, to 
harden the cuticle. A draw-sheet 
must bo used if there is any risk 
of the under-hedding getting wet, 
and cruml)s, creases, etc.,- must 
be guarded against. A firm hair 
mattress is preferable to a feather 
bod, and a water bed is better 
still, or its equivalent, a circular 
air-cushioii. \ non-paralytic pa- 
tient generally complains of dis- 
comfort before a bed-sore occurs. 
The sore usually shows first as 
a dark -red patch nn the skin. 
The Colour d.arkens almost to 
black, and soon a slough forms, 
reaching at times the bone, 
and at la.st comes away, leaving 
a deep ulcer, (\ases are recorded 
in which, the bed-sore being over 
tlic spine, the spinal cord itself 
has suffered, and death ha.s re- 
sulted. Once a sore has fully 
formed it must be treated anti- 
soptically, every care as to posi- 
tion, etc., being still observed. 
If all pressure be removed, and 
if the sore he washed with anti- 
sei)tic fiuid, and protected with 
dry dressings, it may give no 
further trouble, unless far ad- 
vanced. If a slough has formed, 
some recommend excising it, 
scraping the surface, and apply- 
ing pure carbolic acid ; others 
treat it antiseptic.ally until the 
slongli comes away. Guaiamar, 
a derivative of phenol, has been 
recommended as a dressing, with 
balsam of Peru and benssoatod 
zinc oxide ointment. See N.Y, 
Med, Jour,^ Sept. 23, 1899, and 
Brit. Med, Jour:, Mar. 10, 1900. ■ 

Bedstraw [Galium), a genus 
of the order Rubiaceae (the coffee 
and cinchona o^er). The species 
are numerous, toefty in temper- 
ate rogionSr and ten are found in 
.Britain rthey are all herbs, with 
f<m;c or mote leavw in a whorl. 
' Tlite^o#er8 are mfniite, hdlteyed, 


and sweet-smelling, and often in 
conspicuous clusters. Yellow or 
lady s bedstraw (G, verum) was 
formerly used for curdling milk; 
and a yellow dye was obtained 
from the flowers by boiling them 
in an alum solution. A red col- 
oiir is also got from the roots. 
Cleavers, or goose-grass ( O', apar- 
ine\ is the rough trailing herb 
found in hedges, where it climbs 
by means of minute hooked hairs. 
Its spherical fruits, roasted and 
ground, are said (doubtfully) to 
bo an excellent substitute for 
coffee. 



Bedstrav', 

A, (iuUum njKirinv. 1, Klnwer; 2, fruit. 
B, OaUxnn wnnn, 1, Flower. 


Bedworth, par. and tn., War- 
wickshire, England, 5i m. N.B. 
of Coventry, on L. & N.W.R. 
The Coventry (’anal runs through 
the parish, which contains coal 
and ironstone mines. Pop. of 
par. (1901) 7,169. 

Bee, Bt. See Beoha, St. 

Beech. By almost general 
consent, tho beech {Fagus sylva- 
tica) is, next to the oak, given 
tho higho.st rank among British 
trees. It was an honoured tree 
among the Romans, and Cwsar 
specially wrote that he had failed 
to find boeohes in Britain. That 
the tree is, nevertheless, a native 
of these islands seems to be cer- 
tain. The lieech occurs almost 
throughout Europe, and is the 
Danish national tree. It will 
grow on almost any soil that is 
. not waterlogged, hut thrives best 
on chalk or limestone. 

Gerard referred to the beech- 
nut as beihg fattening food for 
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ftwine and deer, ae * pleasant’ to 
thruahen and pigeons, and as 
* groatlv delighting mice and 
squirrels.’ They have also been 
dried and made into 6onr, and 
have been used as a source of oil. 

In autumn the leaves take on 
glowing yellow, orange, gold, and 
purple tints. The male an<l fe- 
male flowers occur on tlie same 
tree. The former consist of little 
bunches of brown pcmlent cat- 
kins, each catkin including ton or 
more flowers ; the female flowers 
are enclosed within a mass of 
scales, whicli develo]»N into the 
prickly husk that ultimately rip- 
ens and bursts open in four valves, 
liberating the two nuts within. 
The beech is easily propagated by 
sowing tho nuts in March at a 



Beech, 

1. Male flower; 2, female flower; 8, fruit. 


depth of one inch in carefully- 
prepared soil. If kept closely 
trimmed, it makes an excellent 
hedge; ror not only docs it be- 
come a closely interlaced ar- 
rangement of twigs, hut the 
dead leaves, by remaining at- 
tached through most of the win- 
ter, add to tho density and shelter 
afforded. 

There are some fourteen other 
species of Fagus distributed over 
the temperate and sub - frigid 
zones, and there are also many 
varieties of F, syivatka itaclf. 
Of these tho copper beech and 

S iirple beech are best known. 

lotn these arc very beautiful 
when the loaves arc expanding 
in the spring, Vmt become dull 
and monotonous as the colour 
deepens with advancing summer. 
The weeping bccch {F. a, pen- 
dula) ana tho fern -leaved beech 
[F, fl. aspleni folia) have their 
admirers. See Johns’s The Forest 
Trees of Britain (1860) ; Hulmo’s 
WM Fruits of the Countryside 
(1902). 


Beecher, Henry Warp (1813- 
87), American preacher and aboli- 
tionist, was the fourth son of Dr. 
Ionian Beecher and brother of 
Harriet Becchcr-Stowe. From tho 
first he took a great iiitcroHt in 
public questions, identifying him- 
self with tho anti-slavery party. 
In 1817 he was called t»» tho pas- 
torate of i*lviiiouth (Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn. Here 
he gathered round him the largest 
congregation in the Stattss. For 
nearly ftu-ty years ho laboured 
with zeal and earnestnesH. Hi.s 
sermons were marked by great 
1‘rcsbm^HH, originality, eloipienco, 
and imagination. He edited ilie 
Jm/ependrnt in 1861 .‘1, and con- 
tributed to it for twenty years. 
Jfis efforts in favour of abolition 
were untiring, and in 18U3 lie de- 
livered in Kiigland a coiirso of 
lectures <»n tho subject. In 1870 
he became editor of tlie Chris- 
lion VtuoUy ami edited it until 
1881. In 1882 be withdrew from 
the Association of (^)ngl•egafcional 
Churches, owing to divergence of 
doctrine. Ho again visiteil Kng- 
land in 1886, ami died the follow- 
ing year. His work.s include 'The 
iStitr Papers 8); Levi a res to 
Young Men (1844 ; new ed. 1850) ; 

to Fruper (1864); Yule Lec- 
tures on Preuehing, in 3 vols. 
(1872 4) : The Life of Jesus Ch rist 
(1871-01); and Evolution and 
Religion (1885). ,Seo the IJfe of 
Henry Ward Beeeher, by J. How- 
ard, jun. (1887); Henry Ward 
Beecher: a tS ketch of his Career^ 
edited by Lyin.an Abbott (I.W); 
Beecher: his Life and Work, Ijy 
J. T. Lloyd (1881); and Henry 
Ward Beecher: a Biography, by 
\V. C. Beecher, Rev. 8. Scovillc, 
and Mrs. Bcccher (1888). 

Beecher, Lyman (1775 186.3), 
American preacher, born at New 
Haven, Connecticut. Minister 
(1810) of Lichfield (’ongregational 
(.Oiurch, he soon took foremost 
j ank as a preacher, ami (1832-52) 
was president of Lane Tlieologi- 
cal Seminary, near Cincinnati, 
Three vcdumcs of liis works wore 
published in 1852. His Auto- 
biography, was edited by liis 
son (’. Beecher (1864 5). He 
was father of Harriet Beeclier- 
Stowo, of Henry AVanl Beecher, 
and of the following; -Cathkkink 
Kstiiek (1800 78), born in Lf>ng I. 
At the bead of a school at Hart- 
ford (1822-32), and (18:12-4) of a 
seminary in Cincinnati, she de- 
voted herself to female education 
by organizing societies for this ob- 
ject, and by numerous writings. 
(btAKl.RH (1815-11)00), editor of 
his father’s Avlohiography^ and 
author of Pen Pictures of the Bible. 
(1855). Edward (180;M)5), editor 
of Congregationalist (1840-53) 
and author of The Conflict of 
Ages (1853), The Concord of Ages 
(1860), and Scriptural Doctrine of 
^tribution (1878). 


Beecher • Stowe, Mrs. 

Harriet Elizabeth (1812-96), 
American novelist, was born at 
Lichfield, (jonn. In 1850, when 
tho anti-slavery movement was 
at its licight, she contributed to 
the anti-Hiavory pujier, The Na.- 
tional Era, lier celebrated story 
Unele. TonCs Cabin. It oxcitod 
little attention until it was 
brought o\it by a Boston firm in 
18.52. It then speedily attained 
a success iirobaiilv lieyond paral- 
lel. Half a million coiiies were 
sold in tho United States in a few 
months, and tlio sale in Britain 
was scarcely less extraordinary. 
It was translated into over tw'o 
dozen different languages. In 
1853 the writer puldishod a key 



Ha rri et Bceeher-Sto ive. 


to tho work, showitig that it was 
largely based upon fact. In 18,32 
she married tho theological pro- 
fessor, (k K. 8towe, and with him 
lived at Andover, Mass. (1852 63), 
and Hartford. Huccceding works 
by Mrs. Beecher -Stowo were A 
J*erp into Vncle, TouCs Cabin for 
Children (1853); a second anti- 
slavtuy novel, J)red: a 'Tale of 
the Dismal Suunnp (1856); The 
Minister's Wooing (1859); ami 
Cldtou'n Folks (1869). In 1870 
she imldished 'The True Riory of 
Lady ByrniCs Life and Lady 
Byron Vindicated, containing 
scandalous allegations against 
Lord Byron, which severely in- 
juro<l Mrs. Beechcr-Stowe’s repu- 
tation. The Life of Harriet 
Beecher • Bio we, l)y her son, ap- 
jiearod in 1889. Hee also M’Gray’s 
Life-work of the Author of ‘ Uncle 
TonCs Cabin* (1890), and Mrs. 
Annie Fields’s Life and Letters 
of H. Beccher-Btowe (1899). 
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Beech^, Frbdebtck William 
(1796-l65o), English rear-admiral 
and geographer, son of the fol- 
lowing, served under Franklin in 
the Arctic expedition of 1818, 
and under Parry in 1819. He 
co-operated, by Bering Btrait, 
with polar expeditions from the 
east (1825), and at various i^oriods 
was employed in survey work on 
the north coast of Africa, the 
coast of B. America, and the 
Irish seaboard. Author of various 
seographical works, including a 
Voyage of Discovery towards the 
N, Pole (184.3), and an account of 
his Bering Btrait explorations 
(1831). 

Beechey, Sib William (1753- 
1839), English painter, entered as 
student at the Royal Academy 
(1772). Elected a.u.a. in 1783, 
his portrait of Queen Charlotte, 
painted the same year, procured 
him the post of portrait painter 
to her majesty. In 1798 he was 
knighted and elected u.a. II is 
reputation depends on his por- 
traits, which are marked by good 
colouring, but by stiff and ill- 
arrangeof draperies. 

Beechey island, islet, Arctic 
Archipelago, n. of Barrow Btr., 
Canada, 74" 43' n., 91" 39' w. ; so 
called from Admiral Beechey. 
Here Franklin’s second ox))edition 
wintered for two years, and here 
memorials have been erected to 
the members of this and of a later 
British expedition. There is also 
a memorial to Lieutonant Bel lot, 
who perished in 1853. 

Beeching, HRNuy Charles 
(1859), Enipish man of letters. 
From 1885 to 1900 ho was rector 
of Yattendon, Berks, and in lOfKJ 
was appointed chaplain of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and professor of the- 
ology at King’s College, London. 
In 1898 he won the Oxford sacred 
poem prize, and in 1900 was the 
Clark lecturer in English litera- 
ture at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1901-3 ho was profes- 
sor of pastoral theology at King’s 
College, London. His publica- 
tions are : Love in Idleness^ with 
J. W. Mackail and J. B. B. Nichols 
(1883) ; Love's Looking Qlass^ with 
the same (1891); In a Garden^ and 
other Poems (1895); Pages from a 
Private Diary (1898) ; Conferences 
on Men and Books^ under pseudo- 
^m ‘Urbanus Bylvan’ (1900); 
Two Lectures introductory to the 
Study of Poetry (1901); Religio 
(1902) ; and three anthologies 
--Paradise of Eng, Poetry (1893), 
LyraSacra (1894), and Lyra Apos- 
toUea (1901). 

Beeching, James (1788-1858), 
inventor of self-righting lifeboats, 
and originator of the type of fish- 
ing vessel used at Yarmouth. In 
1851 his lifeboat was awarded the 
Prinoe ponsort’s prize, and was 
taken as the model for the boats 
of the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion. 


Beechworth, tn., co. Bogong, 
Victoria, Australia, 172 m. by 
rail N.B. of Melbourne ; principal 
town (alt. 1,805 ft.) of the Murray 
district and of the Ovens gold 
field. Pop. (1901) 3,000. 

Bee-eater, a term applied es- 
pecially to Merops apmter, a 
migratory African bird which oc- 
ca^onally visits Britain, but also 
generally to the members of the 
family Moropidse. All the bee- 
eaters are brilliantly -coloured 
birds, green predominating, with 
long bills and great power of 



Bee-eater, 


flight ; the majority are Ethiopian 
forms. The common beo-oater of 
Europe {M, apiaster) has an ex- 
tensive range over Asia, Europe, 
and Africa, and earns its name 
by its habits, but all the members 
of the family subsist on insects 
caught during flight. The colours 
of M. apiaster are very bright and 
varied, and the bird can be at once 
recognized by the two elongated 
and tapering median feathers of 
the tail. It breeds in ileep holes 
excavated in river banks. 

Beefeater, (i.) A term popu- 
larly applied to somo of the reti- 
nue of the English royal house- 
hold, notably to the yeomen of 
the guard, whoso original duties 
were those of service at the king’s 
table. The word has been de- 
rived from the corrupted French 
hcanfetier. or hvffetier, one who 
waits at the buffet or sideboard. 
Bkeat, however, maintains that 
its natural English meaning is the 
right one. See Yeomen of the 
Guard, (a.) A bird {Buphaga 
afrienna) similar to the starling, 
called also ox-peoker, and found 
only in Africa. It is seen in small 
flocks, alighting on the backs of 
cattle and other animals, whore it 
searches for and picks from their 
hide the larvie of botflies, on which 
it feeds. A variety of the beef- 
eater is the buffalo bird. 

Beefsteak Club. The earliest 
club of this name is said to have 
been founded in the reign of 
Queen Anne. In 1799 it was re- 
ferred to as a ‘new society,* and 
its members were said to include 
the chief wits and great men of 
the nation. A Society of Beef- 
steaks was established some years 
later, and to avoid confusion with 
•the above, the members desig- 
nated themselves *The Steaks.' 
The Sublime Society of the Steaks 
was founded at Oovent Garden 
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Theatre in 1735, and numbered 
amongst its members the Prince 
of wales. It was dissolved in 
1867. See Arnold’s Life .... o/ the 
Sublime Society of Beefsteaks 
(1871). Another club of this name 
was connected with the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, and was founded 
bv Sheridan in 1749. There is 
also a modern Beefsteak Club in 
London, founded in 1876. 

Beef-tea is best made by put- 
ting the beef into cold water, and 
heating the water slowly, so that 
the outer fibres of the beef may 
not bo coagulated and so form 
a seal to keep the juices in. 
Even the best beef-tea is practi- 
cally no more than a stimulating 
drink. It is, however, useful for 
that very reason, whon invalids 
are more in need of rest for 
the stomach than of food. It 
must never be used to replace 
nutriment where that is needed. 
The composition of well-made 
beef-tea is— water, 96*31 ; fat, 1*00 ; 
albuminoids, 0*82 ; extractives, 
2*09; salts, 0*78 per cent. Take 
a pound of loan beef, free from 
tendon, fat, etc. ; chop fine, and 
let it lie in a' pint of cold water 
for two hours. Simmer for threb 
hours at a temperature never over 
160" F. Make up the water lost 
with cold water, so that a pint of 
beef -tea represents a pound of 
beef. Strain, and carefully ox- 

S resB all fluid from the beef. 

ouf extracts, from which beef tea 
may be expeditiously prepared, 
are numerous, such as Liebig’s 
(Lemco), bovril, oxo, etc. 

Beefwood, a name applied to 
the wood of two different kinds of 
tree— the bully tree {Swartzia) of 
the order Leguminosie, in Guiana, 
and the various species of Casu- 
arena, found in Australia. 

Beelzebub, or, in the Old 
Tostamont, Baalzebub, 'Baal of 
flies,’ i,e, a god who controls in- 
sect plagues (cf, Zeus Apomuios 
of the Greeks— Pausanias, viii. 
26, 7), a deity whose shrine was 
at Ekron, a Philistine town (2 
Kinii[s 1:2). As the later Jews 
considered heathen gods to be de- 
mons, the New Testament trans- 
ference of the name (which, ac- 
cording to the best MSS., should 
bo Beelzebul) to Satan is easily 
understood. The word is now be- 
lieved to bo a derisive corruption 
of Baalzebul, 'lord of the high 
house * — i. €, the temple — and 
Matt. 10 : 25 seems to hint at the 
original meaning, the 'high house* 
being now ' the pit.^ See Baal. 
Beer. See Brewing. 

Beer Acte. By an act of 1830, 
licences for the sale of beer could 
be obtained without application 
to the magistrates; but several 
acts passed since that date have 
put beerhouses under magisterial 
control. The principal act regu- 
lating the traffic in beer is the 
Wine and Beerhouse Act of 1860. 




Hhe Bees and Humble Bees. 


Ap Hite bee~“Qt worker i 2i quMn ; drone. B, Portion of comb (jf, jf, pupae; I, larvo). C, Head of bee (m, tn, mendibleii). P: Twngue of 
bee. m, n«a of ooUe. F, HimI leg of tntker, showing pollen basket O, Piece of finished comb. H, /hmbtu terrettrU and nest I. PrmyU 
elpnatmp J, ProaofiU Mtatata, 


Beerotb 

Previous to the passing of the 
Inland Revenue Act of 1880, the 
government tax was levied on 
malt, not on beer ; i)ut since 1880 
the tax can bo charged cither on 
the raw material or the finished 
product, at the option of the ex- 
cise a\itboritics. 

Peeroth, a city of lienjainin 
(Josh. 18 : 25, etc. ), N. of .1 enisalcin 
and 8. of Jiethel ; now the village 
Rireh, on the main N. road. It 
has a small church, built in the 
12th century, and ancient tombs. 

Beersheba, in. of Palestine, 
on the S. border of .ludali (hence 
the phrase ‘from llaii to Recr- 
sheba’— i.f. all Israel), in the ter- 
ritory assigned to fcsimeon ; now 
Bir-es-J:$el)a. Both as a j)laco of 
wells and us a sanctuary, it is in- 
timately associated with the his- 
tory of the iiatriarchs (see (len. 
21, etc.), ainl it seems to have 
preserved its character as a sacred 
resort oven to the times of Amos 
(ch. 8:14). It was suiisequently 
the station of a lioinan garrison, 
and ail eiiiscopal see. The nu- 
merous ruins in tho district date 
chiefiy from early Christian times. 
See (t. A. Smith’s HiaL (hv{f. of 
Holy Land (7th o4. BlOl). 

Bees constitute the division 
Anthophila of tho sting-boaring 
Hymenoptera, tho Hyinenoidera 
being insects which have two 
pairs of membranous wings, and 
are distinguished from wasiis and 
ants by the possession of more 
profuse branchcil and plumose 
hairs on tho bu<ly. Tho common 
hive-bee (Apis mclUfica) is tho 
most highly specialized member 
■of tho Anthophila, probably modi- 
fied by prolonged domestication. 
In early suinnier tho liee-kcoper 
recognizes the premonitory symp- 
toms of swarming - first, an un- 
usual restlessness among tho l»ces ; 
and second, a large decrease of 
the workers entering and leaving 
the hive on the ordinary business 
of pollen and honey gathering. 
Within the hive tho signs of tho 
coming change arc even more ob- 
vious-many of the workers being 
,occuj>ied in gorging thoinselvca 
with honey from the store, or 
loading their legs with propolis, 
the resinous substance which 
bees collect from plants. {Sud- 
denly more than half of tho 
workers, with tho queen of the 
hive, leave their old homo, and ^^y 
to some previously fixed place, 
whore they ‘swarm.* Sometimes 
a second and third swarm will he 
given off from tho same bivo (this 
depending upon the strength of 
tho hive), each with a queen, with- 
out whom tho swarm will not 
settle. Tho first or top swarm is 
always the most important, and 
tho honey of the greatest value. 
Immediately tho swarm is hived 
the workers climb to tho roof, 
forming a pendent curtain of sus- 
pending bees, widening towards 
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the base. Hero they remain from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours, 
tho temperature of tho hive rising 
to a considerable height, till the 
old home wax, secreted by the 
eight pockets on tho surface of 
the abdomen, appears on each 
bee as eight whitish jdates. These 
are then removed by tho bees from 
their i)ocketH, and, after mastica- 
tion and kneading, are fastened 
to the roof of the hive. When 
the foundations of the comb arc 
thus laid, other bees form hexag- 
onal cells, until the lioneycomb is 
nuido. Meantime the quetn has 
been iini)aticntly waiting to lay 
her innumeral)lo eggs as soon as 
]jrovisiori is made for tlicm. As 
this period of comb-building is 
exhausting to the workers and 
delays their honey-making, it is 
tho object of the bec-keei)er to 
diminish the bees* labour l»y tho 
supply of comb foundations and 
other inochuiiieal .appliances. 
AVheii completed, the comb con- 
sists of a nmnlier of so-calkMl 
worker colls, about oiic-fifth of an 
inch in diameter, serving for ordi- 
nary storehouses and for orailles 
for developing workers ; and tho 
larger (a q\iarter-inch) drone cells, 
in which the drones or males de- 
velop, but which are used for 
Hui)erabuiuiant food ; and tho for- 
mation of the ‘royal cells,’ in 
which queens develop. 

This is the ordinary comb of 
the colony, and as fast as tho 
workeis are al)le to Imild worker 
cells tho queen lavs in them her 
eggs. Ah these will spee<lily de- 
velop into inaggot-liko larva;, re- 
quiring to be fed, foraging parties 
become necessary. 

Tlifi working duties of the hive 
may bo divided into external and 
inter)ial“-thc former tnainly per- 
formed by the older, tho latter by 
the younger bees. 

Tile external duties consist in 
collecting })ollen, or bee-bread, 
from flowers, and conveying it to 
tho hive; in sucking up nectar 
from flowers, carrying it to the 
hive in the so-called honey-bag, 
and transforming it into honey ; 
and finally, in collecting the sticky 
substance known as pro])oli8, 
which the bees use for varnishing 
purj)Oses. As in the case of ants, 
tho workers are sterile females. 
Tho mouth is furnished with 
strong jaws or mandibles, used 
for constructive purposes, and 
also with an elongated tubular 
apparatus for nectar-gathering. 
This consists chiefl^v of the lower 
lip of tho bee, but is often called 
the tongue, whence the classifi- 
cation of bee.s into nhort and long 
tongued forms a distinction of 
great importance ; for the evolu- 
tion of tubular fiowers has appar- 
ently taken place siinultaneously 
with the evolution of the latter 
type of bees, which alone can 
reach the honey of such flowers 
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or fertilize them. Another impor- 
tant feature in tho structure of 
the working bee is the presence 
on the last pair of legs of the 
‘ pollen basket,* tho beautiful ar- 
rangement of hairs by means of 
which the bee carries pollen to 
tho hive. 

Tho workers have arduous in- 
ternal duties. They feed and 
rear the larvae ; they build tlie 
comb and arrange tho entire in- 
ternal economy; they keep tho 
interior clean and sweet; they 
ventilate the hive by movements 
of the wings ; and this though the 
life of tho worker does not ex- 
ceed six weeks in the summer 
months. 

The life-history of tho worker 
may be given as follows: — From 
the egg iniid l)y ibo queen in a 
worker cell an t;yeleHH larva is 
hatched, and is fed by tho workers, 
at first by a secretion from certain 
glands - tho so-called pap— and 
later apparently on honey and 
pollen. After several moults it 
develo])s into a pupa, tho cell 
being scaled by the workers. After 
some twelve days the perfect 
worker emerges, and in about 
twenty-four hours ciitcrs on its 
duty as a nurse. 

The development of the larger- 
sized drone, or stiuglcss male, is 
similar, though the cell in which 
it occurs is naturally larger. AVith 
regard to tho determination of 
sex, it is usually believed that 
the drone is produced from an 
unfertilized egg; but others hold 
that though this may be the case, 
proof of the assertion is still to 
be furnished, and that the mies- 
tion of worker or drone is solved 
by the respective treatment of 
egg and larva. 

in regard to the queen, it ap- 
pears certain that the sex is de- 
termined by the ‘royal jelly’— 
different from worker' pap— fur- 
nislie*! to the developing larva. 

The position of the queen in 
the hive may bo best appreciated 
by returning to the queenless hive 
from which the primary swarm 
escaped, and which contains per- 
haps one -third of the original 
workers, but has the stores ot the 
original colony, and in its brood 
comb probably several queen colls 
containing mipw and larvae. One 
of these cells speedily liberates a 
virgin queen, who endeavours to 
destroy her rivals within their 
cells. She is prevented or per- 
mitted by tho workers according 
as they do or do not contemplate 
another swarm. In the latter 
case, the execution is postponed 
until after the nuptial flight. The 
virgin queen tiuits the hive, and 
rises, pursued by a crowd of 
drones, to a great height in the 
air. where tho union occurs, and 
is roll owed by the return of the 
queen to tho hive, when she begins 
her life of continuous egg-laying. 
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If a new swarm is con tempi atcrl, 
the nuptial flight is delayed until 
new queens are ready to emerge, 
and then the flrst queen escapes, 
accompanied by workers, to found 
a new colony. In this case the 
swarm often travels to a distance, 
and the possibility of cross-fertili- 
sation with drones from another 
hive is increased. The workers 
exhibit extraordinary intelligence 
in ^connection with the economy 
of the hive ; but they have a tend- 
ency to swarm with a frequency 
which produces several weak and 
failing stocks instead of a few 
strong ones. 

So long as the weather sug- 
gests the x)ossibiIity of swarming, 
drones are X)reHent in the hive; 
but as soon as the swarming season 
is over, these are killed by tho 
workers, if the hive has a breeding 
queen. If the queen be semi- 
sterile, or capable of laying drone 
eggs only, the destruction is de- 
layed. The drones never take 
any part in tho work of the col- 
ony, although they feed on tho 
stores collected by tho workers. 
As, further, one drone only is re- 
quired to mate with tho queen, 
and the mating is followed by 
death, tho over-production of 
drones or their prolonged preser- 
vation is a needless drain oti the 
resources of the colony. 

Even on a priori grounds, it is 
obvious that so elaborate a social 
system as that of the hive bee is 
one of gradual growth, especially 
in view of the numerous structural 
adaptations involved in tho pro- 
duction of the different castes — 
workeft, drones, and queens. In 
point of fact, tho evolution of 
the habits and structipe of the 
hive-boo may be atlmirably traced 
by a study of other bees. Not a 
few of the wild bees are solitary 
Prosoph^ a genus including 
several British bees of very primi- 
tive nature. Here the mothers dig 
burrows in wood, earth, or Ijrainblo 
stems, and lay one egg in each of 
the several cells, each egg being 
surroun<led by food material. 
After doing this the mother bee 
dies, and never sees the larva; 
which emerge from the eggs. In 
these bees there are no pollen 
baskets, the proboscis is very 
short, and wax is not produced. 
Tho colls are lined with a silky 
material, and the food-store con- 
sists of a mixture of pollen and 
honey ^the former being carried 
in the alimentary canal mixed 
with the latter, and collected by 
tho mouth. From this piimitive 
condition a series of forms leads 
up to the highly specialized hive 
bee. 

See/n«ccts,Partil.,by D. Sharp, 
in the Cambridge Nat. //wf. (1899). 
Fot British bees, see K. Smith’s 
Brit. Mumim Cat, of Brit. Hy- 
menofStera (new issue 1891). For 
bees in relation to flowers, see 


Lubb(^k’s Brit. Wild Flowers t’n 
Relation to Insects, Nature Series 
(1885) ; and Hermann Miillcr’s 2'h<i 
Fertihzation of Flowers (trana, 
1883). For the hive bee, see Sir 
John Lubbock’s Ants, Ikes, and 
IFaiips (1889); Romanes' Animal 
Intelligence (1881); and Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s wonderful eulogy, 
translated as The. Life of the See 
(1901). 

Beis-keepino. — Apart from the 
frequent Scriptural mention of 
bees and honey, ainl the allusion 
to bees in the hieroglyx)hics of 
ancient Egypt four thousand 
years ago, Aristotle the ]»hilos- 
oplier, in the 4th century 
and, two hundred years later, 
Virgil the po<‘t and 1‘liny the 
naturalist, all wrote about bees 
--yirgil’s fourth tleorgic being 
in itself a valuable book on bees 
and bee-keeping. In medijeval 
times, too, it is recorded that 
the Saxon lord of the manor 
sometimes took part luiymeiitfor 
rent of holdings in honey. 

The 17th century was prolific 
in boo literature, but little addi- 
tional knowledge was gaineil, and 
it was not until Huber, the blind 
naturalist of (.ieiieva, began bis 
investigations, and in 1792 pub- 
lished ins Non relies Ohser rot ions 
svr Ics Aheille.^, that inarkeil i>rog- 
ress was made. In 1841 Prokopo- 
vitsh, a Russian bee-keeper, who 
owned an apiary of 2,800 colonies 
of bees, made the first known 
attempt at constructing a hive 
with an upper chamber for sur- 
plus honey, and frames of comlis 
that were capable of being re- 
moved. The introduction of the 
methods of modern bee-keeping 
may, however, be said to date 
from the invention (1851) of the 
movable frame by the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, an American clergy- 
man, who made perfect the fi ame 
devised by the RusHiau apiarist. 
'I’lie next important advance was 
made by tho introduction of 
what is known as comb foun- 
dation— i.c. thin sheets of bees- 
wax, which, on being iiassed be- 
tween embossed metal rollers, 
have impressed on their surface 
the outline of the cell base of 
natural comb. These slieets, 
when fitteil in frames, ensure 
peifectly straight comlis, and 
are readily atlopted by liees as 
their own handiwork, thus eliVct- 
ing an enormous saving to them 
in labour and material. 'I’he 
primary merit of this invention 
is due to .1. Mebring, a. Bavarian 
carpenter, who in 18(55 diseovere*! 
tliat a sheet of wax so impressed 
would be accepted by bees and 
built out into comb in a very 
short time. Meliring’s idea has 
since been improved upon and 
perfected liy the AnuTican‘Weed’ 
process of manufacture. Then 
tollowed, in 18G5, tho invention 
of the honey extractor, by Ma- 


jor Von Hruschka, an Austrian 
officer. After the cell cat)pingB 
are removed, the frames of comb 
are placed in a metal cylinder 
containing a revolving cage. The 
cage is fixed on a vertical swindle, 
with cog gearing at top, ana works 
on a central pivot. By this means 
the honey is thrown out without 
injuring the coinlis, and the latter 
are returned to the hive for re- 
lining by tho bees. 

Other inventions tending to in- 
crease the i)roduetit>n of honey, 
and render the management of 
bees more easy, include the small 
box or frame of thin wood made 
to hold about 1 lb. of comb honey, 
and known as a s^^ction. By using 
thes<', cond) honey is secured in nt- 
tractive poriablt* form for market 
and tal)le use. Some millions of 
those sections are made yearly in 
Annuica and C-aiiadii for use in 
Jhitaiii. By means of the very 
useful appliince culled a su])er- 
clearer, bees can now 1)0 removed 
from suri)lns ebambers almost 
without labour, and an entire 
iivoidance of tlu- former troulilo 
through stings from the insects 
when being deprived of their 
stores. I’lie appliance referred 
to is put on at night, and next 
morning tho honey can be re- 
move-d quite freed from bees, 
which have passed into the brood 
chaml)er l)elow. 

The British Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, founded in 1874 under the 
auspices of 8irJohn liiibl)ock (now 
Lord Avebury), has marked a new 
era in the industry, the parent 
association having now affiliated 
to it county bee-keepers’ associa- 
tions all over the kingdom. Tho 
education committees of many 
county councils also nowMiiclude 
l)ee-keej>ing in their Hcliedules of 
technical instruction in agricul- 
tural pui suits, ns a means of help- 
ing small farmers, lalioiu’ers, and 
cottagers in rural districts. Ex- 
aminations are also held ijeriodi- 
cally for the experts’ certificates 
of the Bee-ktM-i)eis’ Association, 
in order that duly q)ialitied per- 
sons may bo available as in- 
structors in bee-keeping under 
the Education Acts. 

The amount of honey obtainable 
from a single eebm.v of bees under 
tile, modern sysiejii is very remark- 
able. li'ormei 1 v 50 or 00 lbs. f mm 
one of tin* old fasbioned skeps 
was considered an luiusually good 
reiiirn, the aver.igi* from a. ske]) 
apiary raiely ex<Teding 30 or 40 
Hm. per hive. By the adoption 
of modern upplinnees a beo- 
keejier in tin* >ear 18!>9 secured 
.352 Il)s. of honey from one hive, 
while the nine bivi's of bis whole 
apiarv yielded 2,088 lbs,, or an 
average of 232 lbs, per hive, in 
the same year. Those rest) Its are, 
however, exceptional, 00 to 80 Ihs. 
being considered a fair annual 
average in Britain. 
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See F. R. Cheshire's Bm and Association (9th ed. 1903); Lanas- 
Bee-keeping (1886) ; T. AV, Cowan’s troth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
British Bee-keepers* Guide Book (rev. byC. DadantandSon, 1889); 
(18th ed. 1904), The Honey Bee : A. J. Cook’s The Bee • keepers* 
its Natural History, Anatomy, Guide (1902) ; A. I. Root’s ABC 
and Physiology (2nd ed. 1904) ; o/ Bee Culture (1903) ; Dr. C. C. 



Manufacture of Beet Sugar. 

Flf. 1. DUtailng Veuel : MIood ViCct «>.nt«>ni at lid n, water at /, ateam at b anil e ; the Juice i» 
drawn off at d, and the oxhanatod aliws are removed through manhole sf. Fig. 2. Rebeater: Juice 
ent4>rR at a, and flows upwards to c ; stcivin enters at d, and uaca|H'a at c. Fig. 8. Charcoal Filter : 
iuliv enters at a. iMsses down througli charcoal b, and leaves by pipe c; /, drain cock ; c, man* 
hole. Fig. i. Steam Heater : sectional elevation and plan ; c, steam entrance ; b, coil ; d, steam 
outlet; o. valve for einptyintf pan. Fig. 5. Carbonating T^b: lime is added to the Juice, car- 
bonic acid gna is for(*ed through plM b and perforated coU c, and stoain through cfwk d and coil f, 
escaping at /; a, valve. Fig. 6. Decanting VcMel: a float r, with outlet b, communicates by a 
flexible pipe with outlet a; depo-sited matter is removed by valve d. Fig. 7. Vacuum Pan: by 
air pump a juice is drawn in at b, and heated by steam entering coil c at d and steam Jacket / at 
ff ; k and f, steam traps to remove condensetl water ; the sugar crystals formed are removed at m. 
Fig. 8. OentrifOgal Drjring Machine : sugar crystals are put In wire cage u. and the rapid revolu- 
tion forces otit the moisture through casing r to pipe d ; the dried sugar Is removed by door e and 
■pout /. Fig. 9. General Arrangement of Plant : a, water tank ; b, water pipe; r, r, ditTnsers, 
Juice passing from c to c through reheater d (only two diffusers are shown, but seven are com- 
monly U8(!d) ; c, defecator or rjirbonating tank ;/. decanting vessel (two pain of these are shown) ; 
P, charcoal Alter ; h, boiler or steam heater ; k. vacuum pan ; /, drying machine. 

S. Sirnminfl’s A Modem Bee Farm Miller’s Forty Years among the 

aSQ.'J); W. B. Webgter’s Tht Bcm (1903); Ed. Bertrand’s Con- 

Book of Bee-keeping (2nd ed. duite du Bucher (Wi)b)\ Dzier- 

1901) : Modern Bee-keeping, pub- zon’g Rational Bee-keeping (trana. 

lighed by British Bee-keepers’ from German by H. Dieok and S. 


Statterd, 1882); G. de Layens 
and Gaston Bonnier’s Cours Com- 
plet d^ Apiculture (1897). 

Beestliiffs, or Beagtlingb, a 
term used for the first tnilk taken 
from a oow or other milch animal 
after calving. It can be distin- 
guished from ordinary milk by 
its thick yellowish appearance 
and its viscidity. Beestings has 
not so much casein as milk, hut it 
has a larger percentage of albu- 
min and thrice the quantity of 
salts in its composition. 

Beeswax, a yellow solid se- 
creted by bees to form the honey- 
comb. It breaks with a granular 
fracture, and has an agreeable 
honey-like odour. It is prepared 
for use by draining away the 
honey and heating the wax in 
water, on which it floats, and 
solidifies on cooling. It molts at 
about 64'* 0., is soluble in ether, 
chloroform, or benzene, hut only 
partly solulde in alcohol. It may 
1)6 bleached by chlorine or nitric 
acid, imt a much iietter product 
is obtained by exposure in thin 
layers to sunshine, it being at the 
same time kept moist. Beeswax 
is used for making candles, waxing 
polished flours, in medicine as an 
ingredient in plasters and oint- 
ments, and for many other pur- 
poses. It is often adulterated 
with paraffin wax, vegetable 
waxes, and fats. 

Beet, like spinach, is a member 
of the order Chonopodiacoa). All 
the varieties of beet cultivated in 
gardens arc derived from a species. 
Beta vulgaris, which occurs wild 
in the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean, and also in some 
of the more northern districts of 
E iirope. The Greeks and Romans 
grew it in their gardens; and 
Theophrastus, Pliny, and Aris- 
totle make reference to distinct 
varieties. In Neckam’8/>t*iVaiwn« 
Berum(o(\. 185H), published in the 
12th century, beetroot is referred 
to as being then in use in Britain. 

There are numerous garden va- 
rieties, perhaps the best being 
Dobbie’s globe in the turnip- 
rooted class, and Cheltenham 
green top in the long - rooted 
section. The beet is not a diflB- 
cult root to grow, but thrives 
best in a deeply-dug, friable soil, 
moderately rich from the manure 
applied for a previous crop. Fresh 
manure should not bo added im- 
mediately before sowing, or both 
form and flavour will be spoiled. 
Salt is a desirable addition to the 
soil. Turnip-rooted varieties may 
bo sown in April, May, and July, 
in drills one inch deep, six inches 
from plant to plant, and twelve 
inches from row to row. Thin 
early, and keep free from weeds. 
The long-rooted varieties should 
be given a little more room, and 
should not be sown quite so early 
as the earliest of the turnip- 
rooted. The roots should bo lif m 
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in late autumn, placed in a cool 
abed, and covered with aand or 
light soil. 

Since the middle of the 18th 
century the beet haa acquired 
commercial importance as a sugar- 
yielding plant, over six million 
tons of sugar being prepared 
from beetroot in Europe annu- 
ally. The best varieties yield f rom 
twelve to sixteen per cent, of 
sugar, and from twelve to twenty 
tons of roots per acre, Thej3eet re- 
quires deeply-ploughed and well- 
worked land; and it is to this 
that the exceptional fertility of 
the Prussian province of Saxony, 
where most of the German beet 
is grown, is largely attributed. 



Tke Wild Beet : Boot ami 
Inflorescence, 


After the beets have been waMho<l 
and sliced by suitable machinery, 
hot water is passed among them 
under pressure, and the diffusion 
juices thus obtained arc conveyed 
to carbonating tanks, where they 
are treated with from two to three 
per cent, of their weight in lime, 
and afterwards with carbon diox- 
ide, until nearly all the lime is pre- 
cipitated. The juices are filtered, 
again carbonated and refiitered, 
and evaporated to syrup. A por- 
tion of the syrup is next placed in 
an evaporating apparatus known 
as a strike pan, where it is evapo- 
rated until it reaches a coridition 
of supersaturation. In this con- 
dition, if a portion of fresh syrup 
be introduced, the whole mass in 
the pan becomes charged with ex- 
ceedingly fine crystals of sugar. 
By ifianipulation tliese crystals 
are made to grow. Eventually it 
is found that the mass in the 
vacuum pan consists of a dense 
mass of sugar crystals mixed with 
a quantity of molasses. The 
latter is separated by means of 
a centrifugal a^aratus, and is 
subsequently renoilod and more 
sugar crystallised out. The pro- 
duct thus obtained is raw sugar. 
By means of bone black, sulphur- 
ous acids, and certain manipula- 
tion, the refined sugars of oom- 
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mercc arc prepared therefrom. 
See Sugar ; also W y thes's Book of 
Vegetables (1901); Vilmorin’s The 
Vegetable Garden (im); \Viley’.s 
The Sugar Beet. 

Beet-fly {Aniho7nyia hetw), an 
insect the maggots of which feed 
on the pulp of beet leaves, ami 
thus reduce them to nothing but 
dry skin. The eggs are laid be- 
neath the leaves, and as soon as 
the maggots are hatched they 
start feeding, feed for a month, 
ami then turn to cbestnut-browii 
13upie. The flics come out in aboiit 
a fortnight -ashy gray, with 
black, bristly hairs. There are 
two broods— one in summer and 
one in autumn. 

Beethoven, Luimia van (b. 
Bonn, Deo. 10, 1770; d. Vienna, 
Mar. 20, 1827), one of the greatest 
of musical cornpoHcrs. As a child 
ho displayed unusual talent for 
music, and from the age of four 
was taught the violin and clavier 
by his father, a tenor singer in tlie 
band of the elector of Cologne at 
Bonn. When nine years old ho 
was placed with Pfeiffer, and re- 
ceived lessons on the organ from 
Van <lor Ecden, and then from 
Neefe. Before Beethoven was 
twelve ho could play the greater 
part of Bach’s Wokltemiterierte 
Clavier, and had acted as deputy 
organist during Neefo’s tempo- 
rary absence in Munster. Abo\it 
this time he was appointed cr ;a- 
practically conductor - of 
the opofa band at the theatre. 
During 1785 ho studied the violin 
with Franz Hies, and in 1787 
paid a visit of some months to 
Vienna, where he had a few lessons 
from Mozart. His career at this 
)eriod was peatly influenced hy 
lis friendship with the Breuning 
family and with Count Waldstoin 
—to whom, in 1803, Beothoven 
dedicated his famous piano so- 
nata (Op. 53). Beethoven ha<l 
already earned much distinction 
as a pianist and improviser, hut 
now lie enhanced his reputation 
ns a composer by writing a set of 
brilliant variations for the piano, 
which he dedicated to his friend 
the Countess of llatzfeldt. In 
July 1702, while on a visit to Bonn, 
Haydn ‘greatly prai.scd’ a com- 
position of Beethoven’s which 
had been submitted to him ; 
and in the .autumn of that year 
Beethoven placed himself under 
Hay<ln in Vienna, where ho spent 
the rest of his life. Not wholly 
satisfied with his progress under 
Haydn, he also became a pupil of 
Schenk ; and after Haydn left for 
England, he studied counterpoint 
with Albrochtsherger, the violin 
with Schuppanzigh, the writing 
of quartets with Aloys Forster, 
and Italian vocal composition with 
Salieri. Of the many friends 
Beothoven made among the aris- 
tocracy of Vienna may he men- 
tioned Prince and Princess Lich- 
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nowsky, whose admiration for 
him took the practical form of 
presenting him with a quartet of 
valuable instrumonts and a pen- 
sion of £li0 u year, in addition to 
giving him a home with them; 
nut the regular hours and formali- 
ties soon proved irksome to him. 
AVhen twenty -eight years of ago 
he began to sutfer from partial 
deafness, which increased to such 
an extent that from 1822 on- 
wards all communication with 
him liad to he made in writing. 
Notwith.standing this, many of his 
griMitest works were composed dur- 
ing tliis period. In 1808 Jerome 
Bonai)arte, king of AVestphalia. 
offered Beetliovnn the post of 
inaiirc dr rhapcllv at (hissel, with 
an annual salary of £.300; hut as 
several noblemen snliscrihed to a 
fuinl which guaranteed him a 
yearly pension of about £210, ho 
was induced to remain in Vienna. 
Unfortunately, after the death of 
Prince Lobkowitz (1810) this jjeii- 
sion was reduced to about £110. 

At the ago of ten Beethoven be- 
gan the work of composition, and 
even for some time after the 
years of his pniiilago wrote in ac- 
cordance with the principles ob- 
served by Haydn, JMozart, and 
others ; but at a later period ho 
gradually introduced changes of 
treatment in individual sections, 
and also developed considerahly 
some of the musicul forms of his 
predecessors. His greater choice 
of keys in modulations, his devel- 
opment of the minuet into the 
Hcliorzo, his uniiiuc use and treat- 
ment of variations, his revival of 
prnijravme music, which had hcon 
almost entirely neglected since its 
introduction by Bach, also his in- 
novations in the construction of 
the introduction, coda, finale, and 
connective pli rases of symphon ios, 
may ho instanced as indicating 
the nature of his jirinciiial diver- 
gences from j)rc - existing com- 
positions. His symphonies, con- 
certos, cliaml)er music, string 
quartets, sonatas for violin and 
for violin and piano, would each 
have been sufficient to earn for 
their composer undying fame. 
His vocal compositions include 
an oratorio, 7'he Mount of Olives, 
two Maxses, the Choral Symyjumy, 
and many otlier great worRSt he- 
sides a large number of songs, etc. 
By executive mnsicians Beetho- 
ven’s compositions are acknow- 
ledged to 1)0 the Hiiprcnie test, 
intellectual gifts of the highest 
order being as essential as techni- 
cal skill. See Bceihovev, by Mos- 
cheles (1841); Etude Analyiiqne 
des Symphonies de Beethoven, by 
Berlioz (1841); Beethoven, by 
Klchard AVagner (Eng. trans. 
1893); Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies, by Sir G. Grove 
(ISDfi); and the most exhaustive 
work vet written, his Life, by A. 
AV. Thayer (1866-78 ; 2nd ed. 1901). 
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Beetles (Coleoptera), a well- 
defined order of innectH in which 
the cuticle is hard, and the first 
pair of win{i(s arc converted into 
soaMTiko win(( covers (elytra), 
which cover and protect the pos- 
terior part of the body. The sec- 
ond pair of wings may function 
as organs of flight, or may bo 
absent ; but, as a rule, beetles are 
not adapted for an aerial life, and 
live mostly in concealed situa- 
tions. The order is rich in species, 
some 150,000 l)eing said to be 
known. In classifying beetles, 
reliance is chiefly placed upon the 
shape of the antenmo and the 
number of joints in the tarsus. 
Thus, the lamollicorris beetles 
with the terminal joints of the 
antenna3 leaflike — constitute a 
very familiar series, including the 
stag-beetles and the very numer- 
ous chafers. The diet of beetles 
is very varied, hut all are vora- 
cious; tho weevils (Rhyncho- 
phora) may be mentioned as a 
group whose destructive hal)itH 
render them of economic imi)()r- 
tance. 

Beets, Nicolaas (1814-1903), 
Dutch writer, born at Haarlem ; 
was pastor of Hcemstede (1840) 
und Utrecht (1854), and professor 
of theology (1875 84) at Utrecht 
University, hut is chi<‘fly note- 
worthy us the author of stories 
and sketches of Dutch life in 
graceful and humorous prose— 
Camera Obneum (1^19 ; 18th ed. 
1888), a Dutch classic, ])uhlished 
under the pseudonym of Hilde- 
brand, and with a continuation, 
N(i Vijftig Jaar (1887). Resides 
this ho wrote critical essays on 
literature, theological works, and 
^oems [Dkktwerken, 5 vols. 1880- 

Befana (corruption of ‘Kiuph- 
any ’), logondary old woman who, 
sweeping tlie liouse when the 
throe wise men passed by with 
gits to the infant Christ, put 
off seeing them till their return, 
and is still awaiting them. At 
her festival (dan. 5) in Italy 
her effigy is in places carried 
about, followed by an admiring 
crowd. Counterpart to the AVan- 
dering Jew and Santa Claus, and 
fused in Oennany with tho hea- 
then Rerchta, Ref ana served as 
a scaii^ to naughty cliildron. On 
Twelfth Night, in Italy, Refana 
brings to good children toys and 
sweets, l>iit to had children ashes. 

Beg, more commonly Bky 
(‘ lord”), Mohammedan title of 
the governor of a district or town, 
hut now also applied to officers, 
and used by almost every Turk 
of gentle birth. 

Begas, Reixholo (18.31), Ger- 
man sculptor, a pupil of Rauch. 
He first attracted notice by the 
Boruma (1891), on the fagcwlo of 
the Berlin Exchange, and oon- 
firmed his reputation by his statue 
of Schiller (1893), in the same city. 


Other works are monuments to 
the Emperor William (1893-97), 
Bismarck (1901), the bronze Nep- 
tuno fountain in Berlin (1891), 
and very successful busts of the 
Emperor, Frederick ill. and his 
Empress, William ii., Moltke, 
Menzel, etc. 

Begg, .Tames (1808 -8.3), Free 
Church minister, one of tho load- 
ers of tho evangelical party in 
tho movement that culminated in 
tho disruption of tho Church of 
Scotland (1843). In the new Free 
Church, Dr. Begg was the loader 
of the constitutional (or conserva- 
tive) party, and the resolute oppo- 
nont of voluntaryism, of relaxa- 
tion of the terms of subscription, 
and especially of tho projected 
union with the United Presby- 
terian Church in the ’sixties. See 
MemoirSy by Professor T. Smith 
(1885-8). 

Beggar. See Vagabond and 
Vagrant. 

Beggar*my-neighbour, a 

^ame at cards similar to that of 

catch honours.’ The cards are 
dealt face downwards among the 
l)layers. The first i)Iayer lays 
down card after card face upper- 
most till he turns up a court card. 
If this ho a king, his neighbour 
j»ays him three cards; if a (iueen, 
two cards ; and if a knave, one 
card ; while he takes up tho whole 
of tho cards laid down, and puts 
them uiulcrnoath those in his 
hand. Play continues till one 
player obtains all the cards in the 
pack. 

BeghardsC Beggars’), an asso- 
ciation of men corresponding to 
the female Beguinages (see Be- 
ouiNKs). 3'he Otarliest record 
shows them eslablislied at Lou- 
vain in 1220. About the end of 
tho 14th century they ha<l almost 
disaj^iwared from Europe. 

Begles, ta., dep. of Gironde, 
Franco, m. s.E. of Bordeaux, 
near 1. bk. of tho Garonne. J’op. 
(BM)1) 12,104. 

Begharmi. See Baghiumi. 

Begonia. Tho cultivated va- 
rieties of begonia may roughly 
be considered under three head- 
ings the fibrous-rooted, or win- 
ter-flowering; tho ornamental- 
leaved, or rex ; and the tuberous, 
or summer-flowering. The first in- 
cludes such species as B. nitida^ 
B. semper ffort'tis^ ami B. Haur 
(jeana, and requires a temperature 
which never falls below 50' at 
night. Cuttings taken in March 
from vigorous stems, immediately 
below tho fourth joint, will strike 
in a frame or propagating box. 
Keep close to the glass, but shade 
from ardent sun. Suitable soil is 
composed of two parts loam, one 
part rotten manure, one part leaf 
mould, and one part sand. Pot 
on gradually until six -inch or 
eight-inch pots are attained. 

The rex class includes a num- 
ber of varieties derived from B» 
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rex crossed with two or three other 
species. They are all grown for 
their largo, beautifully -shaped, 
and often brilliantly • coloured 
leaves, their flowers being usually 
small and insignificant. They do 
not need so high a temperature 
as that required for the winter- 
floworing begonias, but do best in 
the intermediate house or a warm 
greenhouse. They should bo 
shaded from very strong sunlight 
during the summer months, and 
they require a moist atmosphere 
to do them full justice. Soil 
similar to that suggested for the 
fibrous-rooted class is suitable for 
the rex varieties. Propagation is 
best effected by means of loaf 
cuttings. Healthy mature loaves 
with strong midribs may bo cut 
across tho veins at intervals and 
weighted down on to the surface 
of a light, moist compost, and sub- 
jected to bottom heat ; or the leaf 
may he separated and treated in 
like manner, or cut into pieces, 
each piece having a vigorous vein, 
and these separately planted, with 
the proximal end inserted in the 
soil. In cither way young rooted 
plants may quickly bo obtained. 
A great range of colour is afforded 
by the different memhers of this 
class, metallic effects predomi- 
nating. Creoii, silver, copper, 
bronze, gold, red, purple, white, 
are among the colours most often 
seen. 

Of all tho classes, however, 
that of tho tuberous -rooted is 
by far the most important to tho 
gardener. Its protuso flowering 
habit, tho great range and bril- 
liance of its colours — from yel- 
low to bronze, red to orange, 
white to pink — and the ease 
with which it may he culti- 
vated, have all contributed to 
its success. It is half hardy, 
and the tubers accordingly re- 
quire to be lifted before frost 
has touched them; but as they 
are dormant during tho winter, 
they may he stored in any corner, 
provided only that the tempera- 
ture about them does not sink to 
freezing point. In addition to 
their use for the decoration of 
bods and borders in the open air, 
summer-flowering begonias may 
be grown in pots in room or con- 
servatory. Tho flowers are either 
single or double. Tho male and 
female organs are borne by dif- 
ferent flowers on the same plant. 
’File tubers should bo planted 
early in March, in pots contain- 
ing soil similar to' that already 
suggested for fibrous-rooted varie- 
ties, ami started in moderate heat. 
Keep fairly dry until the plants 
are an inch high. In May begin 
to harden off, and at about the 
end of tho month plant out into 
light, moderately rich, well-culti- 
vated soil, allowing ten inches 
from plant to plant. Propaga- 
tion may be ejected by seeds 
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(which must be aown on the »nr- 
faco of muiut, well-prepared soil 
containing plenty of leaf mould, 
and bo left uncovered except by 
a pane of , glass), or by means 
of cuttings. See Ravenscroft’a 
Begonia Culture for Amateurs 
(1898), Wynne’s Tuberous Be- 
gonias (1888). 

BeguineSt the members of a 
religious sisterhood of the third 
order, at once lay and religious, 
admission to which does not in- 
volve the taking of perpetual 
vows. The oommunity is called 
a beguinage (beguinagium). The 
balance of opinion seems to favour 
the view that both the name and 
the institution are derived from 
Lambert Beghe, who, about 1184, 
founded at Libgo a house for poor 
women. The Beguines lived to- 
gether by the laliour of their 
hands, under a superior of their 
own election, and were free to 
go out to nurse the sick, but 
not to beg. Similar associations 
arose of rich and noble ladies 
following monastic rule, yet at 
liberty to return to the world. 
These communities spread in the 
13th century in the Rhinelands 
and Low Countries, especially 
Belgium. A branch, afhrming the 
capacity to live a sinless life, was 
abolished in 1311. Boguinages 
still exist at Amsterdam and 
Breda. In Belgium, where the 
Beguines wear the ancient Flem- 
ish headdress, there are 15, in- 
cluding the Great Beguinage of 
Ghent, with nearly 1,250 sisters. 
See Hallmann’s Oeschichte tier 
Belgiscken Beykinen (1843). 

Begum, a Hindustani name 
denoting a woman of high rank, 
used principally of Mohammedan 
queens - regnant. The term is 
also applied to the sultanas of 
seraglios. 

Behaim, Bokhkim, or Bkhem, 
Martin (c. 1459-1500), German 
oosinographer, horn at Nurem- 
berg; studied under Regiomon- 
tanus, and in 1484 accompanied 
the Portuguese Diego Cao (Cam) 
to tho mouth of the Congo R. 
In I486 he settled at Horta, tho 
capital of Fayal, in the Azores. 
He is remembered for the globe 
which he constnictod at Nurem- 
berg in 1492: it is twenty-one 
inches in diameter. He also de- 
vised a portable sundial to ho 
used in tinding the latitude at 
sea, and is credited with having 
introdtioed small astrolabes or 
brass into tho Port\igue8e navy 
in place of the unwieldy instru- 
ments previously in use. 

Behan See Bihar. 

Behemoth, a colossal animal, 
real or imaginary, described with 
leviathan in Job 40:15-24, and 
referred to in the Book of Enoch, 
60:7'9, and 4 Esdras 0:49^2. 
It is generally identified with 
the hippopotamus, but the re- 
presentation shows traces of a 
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mythical element. Bee A. B. 
Davidson, Job (18^), on passage 
juo^ted ; Cheyne, Expositor ^ July 

Behera, prov. of Lower Egypt 
traversed by the Alexandria-Oairo 
Ry. ; cotton is extensively culti- 
vated. Area under cultivation is 
about 610,000 acres. Pop. (1897) 
631,225. The capital is Daman- 
hur, on the railway, about 40 m. 
S.K. of Alexandria. 

Behistun, Bisutun, or Bag- 
HisTAN, rock in prov. of Arde- 
lan, Persia, about 22 m. E. of 
Kirmanshah. It rises to a per- 
pendicular height of 1,700 ft., 
and bears, about 300 ft. above 
ground, two cuneiform inscrip- 
tions (in three languages - Per- 
sian, Assyrian, and Median) re- 
cording the deeds of Darius Hy- 
daspes (500 n.o.). These were 
deciphered and translated by 
Major-general Hir Henry Rawl in- 
son in 1835 7. 

Behm, Ernst (1830-84), Ger- 
man geographer, liorn at Gotha. 
His chief work was the compila- 
tion (with Hermann Wagner) of 
Bevblkernng der Erde (7 vols. 
1872-82). He was also editor of 
Geographisches Jahrhuch (1866- 
86), and of PHermann's Miltei- 
lu ngen (1878-84). 

Behmen, .Jacob. Bee Bohkmk. 

Behn, Apiika (1640-89), En^^lisli 
dramatist and novelist, the 
George Band of the restoration,’ 
was driven after tho death of her 
husband, a wealthy Dutch mer- 
chant, to support herself by her 
pen, and thus became tho first pro- 
fessional Englishwoman of let- 
ters. Her dramas (of which tho 
most successful, The Rovers^ held 
the stage long after her death) are 
marked by much coarseness, but 
also by ability and a genuine lyri- 
cal faculty. Tho best known of 
her tales is probably Oroonoko, 
or The Royal Slave (1698; new cd. 
1889). A late od, of her Works 
appeared in 6 vols. in 1871. 

Behring. Bee Bering. 

Belbars, or Baybars, two 
Egyptian rulers, (i.) Beibars i. 
(<1. 1277) was first a loader of 
the Bahri Mamelukes, a corps 
of Turkish slaves who formed 
the bodyguard of the Egyptian 
successors of Saladiu. Having 
defeated the crusaders under St. 
Louis IX. of France, ho assassi- 
nated a rival chief, Kutz, and was 
elevated to the throne by the 
soldiery. His first tasks were to 
quell a revolt in Syria and repel 
the Mongol hordes of Hulagu, 
grandson of Jenghiz Khan. 
Shortly afterwards a representa- 
tive (Hakim) of the roval line of 
the Eastern caliphate (then over- 
thrown by the Mongols) took re- 
fuge in Egypt, and was proclaimed 
caliph by Bcibars. But the title 
of caliph was an empty name; 
tho real rulers of Egypt were 
Beibars and his military sucoes- 
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sors. The reign of Beibars was 
one long course of savage warfare 
against the Christians in Pales- 
tine and against the Mongols, 
during the course of which he 
took Antioch, ravaged the vicinity 
of Acre, and destroved the Church 
of the Nativity at Nazareth. He 
also conquered Armenia, curbed 
the power of the sect of tho As- 
sassins, and subjected Nubia to 
his rule. He founded the great 
mosque at Cairo that bears Ids 
name, and in other ways embel- 
lished the city; he also ruled 
with enlightenment and vigour. 
( 2 .) Beibars ii., a Circassian by 
birth, was raised to the throne of 
Egypt by the Mamelukes in 1309, 
but reigned less than one year, 
being strangled by a rival (1310). 

Bei]er!and, isl., Holland, be- 
tween tho Oude Maas and the 
Hollandsch Diep. 

Beilan, tn. and pass in tho N. 
corner of Syria, on trade route 
from interior to Alexandretta 
(Iskandcrun). The pass (1,800 ft. 
high) lies between the Alma-Dagh 
Mts. and .lehel-ol-Ahinar, and is 
believed to he tho ancient Syrian 
Gates. The town is the site of the 
battle between the Turks and tho 
Egyptians in 1832. Pop. 5,000. 

Beilstein, Fihediuok Konrad, 
Russian chemist, was born in St. 
Petersburg in 1^38, and studied 
under Bunsen, Liebig, Wohler, 
and Wiirtz, amongst others. He 
graduated in 1858 at Ghttingen, 
became assistant in the univer- 
sity la)>oratorv in 1860, and extra- 
ordinary professor of chemistry 
in 1865. He was appointed to 
tho professorship of chemistry at 
the Technological Institute in St. 
Petersburg in 1866, from which 
he retired in 1896, holding also 
during part of the time the pro- 
fessorship in the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Science, and other iKJsts. 
BciUtein is world famous for 
his Handhuch der Organischen 
Gliemie (3rd ed. 4 vols. 1892-9; 
with continuations from 1900 on- 
wards, ed. Jacobson). He also 
wrote Anleitung zur qualitativen 
Analyse (8th ed., by E, Schulze 
and AVinterstein, 1898). 

Beira. (i.) Province of Portu- 

al, stretches right across the king- 

om from the Atlantic to the 
frontier of Spain, and has the 
Douro for its N. boundarv, and 
the Tagus for part of its s. bound- 
ary. Its most prominent feature 
is the Serra da Estrella, a bare, 
heath-clad, granite range (6,540 
ft. high), seamed by numerous 
picturesque dells and valleys. 
The coast belt yields fish and 
salt, and the high grounds feed 
sheep and pigs. There are 
several mineral springs. Area, 
9,2558q.m. Pop. (1900)1,518,406. 
Chief town, Coimbra, (a.) Dis- 
trict, Portuguese E. Africa, oc- 
cupying the lower coarse of the 
Pungwe K., and including the 
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territoridB of Manioa and Sofala. 
ladia-rubbor and cocoanut trees 
have been planted. Alluvial 
gold is washed in the Mudza 
valley. ( 3 *) Seaport and cap. of 
above, at mouth of Pungwo R. ; 
the gateway of Mashonaland, with 
which it is connected by railway, 
completed in 1902 (Umtali, 203 m. ; 
Salisbury, 375 m.). A breakwater 
guards Beira from the encroach- 
ments of the river. Beira is 
visited regularly by British India 
Steam Navigation, German £. 
Africa, and Austrian Lloyd ves- 
sels. Exports (1003) £57,621— 
sugar, rubber, beeswax, ivory, 
hides and horned heads ; imports 
(1903) £498,700, of which £2.37,750 
passed through Beira to the Brit- 
ish sphere. Top. (1900) 3,370 
(1,438 whites). 

Belram. See Bairam. 

Beirut, or Bbyrout. (i.)* Sea- 
port on the Mediterranean, cap. 
of vilayet of same name, in Syria, 
Turkey in Asia, situated on a bay 
at the foot of a prolongation of 
the Lebanon, 55 in. by rail W.N.W. 
of Damascus, whoso port it is. 
Beirut is the healthiest place 
on the coast, having temperate 
summers, and a plentiful supply 
of rain in winter. It is the seat 
of a Greek and a Maronite iiishop, 
and the centre of several foreign 
missions. It iiossesses a univer- 
sity, an astronomical oi)8erva- 
tory, a society of Oriental lan- 
gu iges. Beirut manufactures 
silk stuffs, gold and silver 
thread, porous earthenware, etc., 
and is the entrepdt for the ex- 
ports and imports of the whole 
of Syria— the exports consisting 
chiefly of silk, wool, oils, soap, 
lemons,, and oranges; and the 
imports of iron, cotton goods, 
coffee, fancy goods. Total value 
of imports in 1903 was £1,258,950, 
and of exports £692,275 ; half the 
vilueof imports being from the 
United Kingdom, and more than 
three-fourths of the exports being 
to France. Pop. (1000) 140,000, 
over one -fourth Mohammedans. 
Beirut is the ancient Berytus, 
and WAS a port of the Pheeni- 
cixns. It came later under the 
power of Egypt, from whom 
it was taken by Antiochus the 
Great, and so became part of 
Syria. Conquered for the Ro- 
mans by Agrippa, it was made 
by Augustus a military colony, 
under the name of Oolonia Julia 
Augusta Felix Berytus. During 
the Qiusades it belonged alter- 
nately to the Christiana and to 
the Saraoens. In 1763 it fell into 
the power of the Turks ; was con- 
quered b> Ibrahim Pasha, son of 
Mehomet Ali of Egypt, in 1831 ; 
and placed an important part in 
the Oriental question in 1840, 
when ib was bombarded on Sept. 
10 by the allied English, Austrian, 
and Turkish fleets, until evacu- 
ated by the Egyptians. Its mod- 


em growth dates from 1843, when 
steam navigation was introduced. 
( 2 .) Vilayet in Syria, Turkey in 
Asia, with an area of 11,773 sq. 
in., and pop, of 633.600. 

Beishehr 061, lake, Asia Minor, 
40 111 . w. of Konieh, 38 m. long by 
5 to 10 m. broad. It drains into 
the Soghhi Gol (lake), to the s.E. 
The town of Beishehr is situated 
on its E. shore, and Kirili near its 
N.E. shore, whence the lake is also 
called Kirili Gbl. 

Belt, Alfred (1853), S. African 
financier, horn in Hamburg of an 
old Jewish f.amily. In Beit, (.ecil 
Rhodes found one of the ablest 
and most loyal of financial sup- 
porters; and as one of the direc- 
tors of the Cliartercd Company, 
ho gave evidence in the Jameson 
Commission in May 1897. He is 

i iartner in the firm of Wernher, 
ieit, and Co., a director of the 
Hand Mines, Rhodesia and other 
South African railways, and of 
the Consolidated Co. Bultfuntein 
Mine. In 1902 ho founded at 
Oxford a chair of colonial history. 

Beit-el*Fakih, trading centre, 
Yemen, Arabia, near the Red Sea, 
37 m. S.B. of Hodoida. Pop. 8,000. 

Beith (‘birch tree’), tu., N. 
Ayrshire, 151 m. n.n.w. of Kilmar- 
nock. Industries: linen thread, 
ropemaking, tanning and curry- 
ing of leather, cabinet-making and 
nimolstery. It has two ry. stns. 
(G. & S.W., and Barrhead and 
Kilmarnock Joint Ry.). Pop, 
(1001] 4,963. 

Bela, (i.) An episc. tn. (ano. 
Pax Julia) of Portugal, chief town 
of dist. Boja, 95 ni. by rail 8.K. of 
Lisbon. It has a castle, a cathe- 
dral, and noted fairs, and manu- 
factures ijottery, leather, and 
olive oil. Pop. ( 1900 ) 8,895. ( 2 .) 
Administrative dist. of Portugal, 
in 8. of prov. of Alomtojo. Area, 
4,209 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 161,602. 

^ Bejan, or Bajan (c/. Fr. beo 
jnune, Med. Lat. bejanu$^ ‘yel- 
low beak’), was the common name 
for freshmen in universities in the 
middle ages, and is still used in 
St. Andrews and Aberdeen. The 
idea, which appears also in the 
German Oelbschmbel, is that of 
a young bird whose beak has not 
lost its first yellow tint. 
Belapur, See Buapur. 

Bejar, fort, tn., prov. Sala- 
manca, Spain, 41 in. s. of Sala- 
manca, on railway from that 
town to Plascncia ; has factories 
of flannels and serges. Pop. 
(1900) 9,488. 

Bek, Anthony (d. 1310), bishop 
of Durham (1283), the most mag- 
nificent prelate of his day, was one 
of the English oommissioners at 
Brigham to arrange the marriage 
of Prince Edward with Margaret 
of Scotland (1290), and through- 
out the negotiations with Baliol 
was one of Ed ward’s chief advisers. 
In 1300 his dispute with Prior 
Richard at Durham brought him 
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into conflict with king and Pope ; 
and in consequence of his depar- 
ture to Romo to prosecute his aii- 
peal without the royal permission, 
Edward seized his temporalities 
(1302), but Bok regainea them on 
application to the Pope. Bek sub- 
mitted for a time, but on the ac- 
cession of Edward ir. took ample 
revenp on his onomios. By this 
king he was granted the sover- 
eignty of the Isle of Man (1307). 
SeeW. Hutchinson’s ofDur- 
/k/ 7/1 (182.3) ; J. L. Low’s Diocenan 
Hist, of JJnrk am 

Bek, Thomas (d. 1293), lord 
treasurer of England (1279), bish- 
op of St. David’s (1280), was the 
older brother of Anthony Bok. 
whom he ctinsecratcd bishop oi 
Durham, In 1290 ho took the 
crusading vow, but probably 
never loft England. See Jones 
and Freeman’s History of St, 
David's (1856). 

Bekaa, El, or El Bika, a val- 
ley between the ranges of the 
Lebanon, in Syria, stretching from 
the sources of the Jor«lan to the 
upper course of the Nahr-el-Asi 
(anc. Oronifs\ and traversed bv 
the Nahr-el-Litany (anc. Lrontes), 
This valley is the ancient Cede- 
Syria (in the O.'P. Hnnuith), and 
has an alt. of 2,600 to 3,000 ft. Its 
principal town, Baalbek, situated 
near the source of the Nahr- 
el-Litany, is mentioned in the 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform in- 
scriptions as Ball)iki, from the 
Semitic Baal-Beka. 

Beke, Charles Tilhtonk 
(1800-74), Abyssinian explorer, 
published his OrUjines Biblictn 
in 1834. In 1840 he visited Abys- 
sinia, and made important discov- 
eries as to the true structure of 
the mountain ranges in E. Africa, 
in 1848 he organized an expedi- 
tion to explore the sources of the 
Nile, starting from Zanzibar ; but 
the expedition was only partially 
carried out. Ho visited Theo- 
dore of Abyssinia in 1864, to 
urgo the release of Capt. Cam- 
eron and the other imprisoned 
British subjects, and afterwards 
furnished maps and information 
to Napier’s military expedition 
(1868). Much of his time was 
devoted to the identification of 
Biblical localities, especially of 
Mount Sinai (1874). Chief works : 
The Sources of the Nile (I860), a 
plea for the opening up of Africa ; 
and Discoveries of Sinai in 
Arabia^ andof Midian^ published 
by his widow (1878). 

Bekes. (1.) County of Hun- 
gary, in the E., between the Tisza 
and 'rransylvania, on both sides 
of the Kurds, whicli forms exten- 
sive marshes, (’ercals, wine, 
fruit, and tobacco are the princi- 
pal products. Area, 1,373 sq. m. 
Pop. (1900) 277,734. Cap. Gyula. 
( 2 .) Town of above co., 47 m. 
i)y rail N. iiy w, of Avad. l*op. 
(1900) 25,473. 
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Bekker, Elihabeth (1738- 
1804), Putch novel int and poet- 
ess, wrote, in conjunction with 
^atha Dckcn, what are prao- 
iioally the tirnt modern Dutch 
novels— van Mejujjfrouw 
Sara Buraeriiart (1782 ; 7th ed. 
1886), Historie van dm Hcer 
Willem Lee vend (1784-5), Brieve n 
van Abraham Blankaart (1787- 
8J)), Cornelia WUdschut (17J13 6) 
— long-winded moral works in 
the style of Hichardson, but writ- 
ten in easy, natural languats'e, 
She also wrote semi - satirical 
sketches of contemporary life— 
r.f/. De Menuet en dc Dotuinks- 
besides dull philosopliic 
poems. See J. van Vlotcn’s Het 
Leven en de Uiitjelezen Werken 
van E. W. Bekkev (1866). 

Bekker, iM MANU Eld 1785 1871), 
German philologist, born at Ber- 
lin, where he became pi ofessor of 

hilology in 1810. He is best 

nown by his editions of the 
classics, including Homer (1858), 
Plato (1816-23), Aiiio Orators 
(1822-24), Thmudides (1821 82), 
Aristophanes (1829), and Aristotle 
(1881), the text of which'ho recti- 
fied from manuscripts in the chief 
libraries of Europe. 

Bela, the name of several Hun- 
garian kings of the Arpad dyn- 
asty. Bela i. deposed his brother 
Andrew I. in 1060. A strong ruler, 
he introduced many reforms, aiul 
HiipfU'essed the last pagan rising. 
Hkla III. (d. 1196) succeeded his 
brother, Stejihen in., in 1174. 
He was a brother-in-law of Phili]) 
Augustus of France. His reign of 
twenty-two years was signalized 
by wars with the I’oles and Aus- 
trians, and the recovery of Dal- 
matia from the Venetians. Bela 
IV. ascended the throne in 1235, 
and six years later was driven 
from it by the Mongols under 
Batu Khan. He sought refuge 
in Austria, and regained his 
throne in 1244. Ho was one of 
the greatest kings of Hungary : 
he curtailed the privileges of the 
nobles, improved the condition 
of the peasantry, fostered agri- 
culture, encouraged Germans to 
settle in his kingdom, and 
founded towns. He reignetl 
until 1279. See l*auler’s Oe~ 
schichte d. untjarisrhen Nation 
unter den Arpaden (1900). 

Belalcazar, tn., Spain, i)rov. 
Cordova, 52 m. N.N.W. of Cordova. 
Po^ (19(K)) 7,682. 

Bel and the Drafron, a book 
of the Apocrypha, consisting of 
two legends setting forth the wis- 
dom of the prophet Daniel. Tn 
the Septuagint and other transla- 
tions of the Bible they are at- 
tached (like the- Song of the Three 
Holy Children ancf Susanna) to 
the canonical hook of Daniel. 
In the first legend Daniel out- 
wits the priests of Bel, the chief 
Babylonian deity {cf. Baal) ; and 
>8eooad ho procures 


death of a huge sacred dragom 
for which presumptuous deed 
the populace compel the king of 
Babylon to cast him into the den 
of lions, where, however, he is 
miraculously preserved, and fed 
with provisions brought by the 
prophet Habakkuk from Judrea. 
It is probable that the original 
language of the book was Ara- 
maic, but it is not known when it 
was appendotl to the Greek ver- 
sion of Daniel. See Apocrypha ; 
and Ball, in Speaker's Apocrypha, 

Bclasco, David (b. 1862), 
Amcrioan dramatist, is the author 
of a number of popular y)lays of 
a melodramatic type, lie is a 
native of San Franeisco, became 
an actor (1874) at an early age, 
an<l, after being stage manager at 
several San Francisco theatres, 
went to New York. His first suc- 
cess as a playwright was with May 
Blossom, ill 1884. This has been 
followed by Lord ChumJey, Mni 
and Women, Tine Charity Ball, 
The Wife, The Oirl I left Be- 
hind Me (1898), The Heart of 
Maryland, and Madame Butter- 
Jly (1906). His most recent and 
most remarkable work is his 
Japanese play, The Darliny of 
the (nods, produced by Mr. Ihee 
at His Majesty’s Theatre in Jan- 
uary 1904. 

Belbeis (anc. Bnbastis A(jria\ 
tn. in Lower Egypt, 28 m. N.K. ot 
(’airo and 18 m. s.K. of Zagazig, 
on trade route from Syria ; occu- 
pied bv Napoleon’s army in 1798, 
Top. (1897)11,267. 

Belcher, Sir Edward (1799- 
1877), British admiral, was present 
at the hombardiiient of Algiers in 
1816. In 1825hc went with Captain 
F. W. Becchey, in the Blossom, to 
Bering Strait, and in 1829 was 
promoted to he commander. For 
some years afterwards he was 
chiefly employed in surveying 
duties, but in 1841 he took yiart 
in the operations in (fliina. Ho 
was apixdnted in 1851 to com- 
mand the Assistance on an Arctic 
expedition. He became a rear- 
admiral ill 1861. Among his works 
are Narrative of a Voyatjv roxnid 
the World in H.M.S' 'Sulphur* 
in (1848), and a treatise 

on nautical surveying, 

Belchite, til., prov. Saragossa, 
Spain, 21 m. h.e. of tn. of the same 
name. Here the Spaniards, un- 
der Blake, were defeated by the 
French, under Suchet, on Juno 
18,1869. Bop. (1906)8,8.84. 

Beledugu, a dist. of W. Africa 
lying s. of 1.5“ n. lat., and between 
the l-pper Niger and the Upper 
Gambia. 

Belem, (i.) A w. suburb of 
Lisbon, I^ortugal, formerly a sepa- 
rate town. Here are a fortress 
and a monastery, built to com- 
memorate Vasco da Gama’s dis- 
covery of the route to India. 
(2.) Known to foreigners as Para, 
cap. of the state of Para, Brazil^ 


situated on an elevated point in 
Guajara Bay, by the r. bk. of the S. 
mouth of the Tocantins (or Para 
R.), 110 m. by rail w. of Braganoa, 
its seaport. It contains many hne 
buildings, including tho Parlia- 
ment House, cathedral, and tho 
Theatre da Paz, one of the finest 
in S. America. Belem is the resi- 
dence of a bishop, and a centre for 
the Amazon trade. Pop. (1890) 
50,064 ; (1908) about 100,000. 

Belemnite, the internal skele- 
ton of an extinct animal allied to 
tho cuttlo-fish ; and though differ- 
ing in shape, it is similar in origin 
to tho horny pen of Loligo or the 
‘cuttle-fish bone’ of Sepia, In 
perfect specimens the outlines of 
a squid-like animal are to bo seen 
surrounding tho belemnite, with 
many arms provided with horny 
suckers ; in very rare cases the 
ink-sac is preserved. Bolornnites 



Belemnite, 


A, JOwtoriitioii uf a lieluiiiiviiu nhnll (aftfir 
B, Vtirtif'al 8e<‘t.lou of a Iteleinnite. 
C, Belemnite dliell. 

vary in length from one to fifteen 
inches, and many species are rec- 
ognized. They are confined to 
tho .Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks, 
in which they are abundant and 
typical fossils. See works on 
Paheontology by Nicholson (1872), 
Woods, and Zittel (1895; trans. 
by C. R. Eastman, 1900); and 
Mantel I’s Medals of Creation (2nd 
ed. 1847). • . 

Belfast. ( I •) Seaport, pari, and 
raunic. bor,, in Cos. Antrim and 
Down, Ulster, Ireland ; stands at 
tho head of Belfast Lough, and 
on tho river Lagan. It is an im- 
portant manufacturing and com- 
mercial town; the chief manu- 
factures are linen, chemicals, 
machinery, sails, ro^s, damasks, 
and fiax. Shiplmilding, dyeing, 
bleaching, brewing, distilling, and 
bacon-curing form the principal 
industries. The area of its docks 
and basin is about 136 aa. The 
chief docks are the Duiferin (635 
ft. long by 225 ft. wide); the 
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Spencer (tidal, 600 ft. long by 
560 ft. wide), the York (1,581 ft. 
long, and provided with iirst-cla.Ma 
shedH), and the Clarendon (tidal). 
The Aborcorn Basin is 727 ft. 
long and 646 ft. broad. There 
are three river quays— the Albert, 
the Queen’s, and Donegal. The 
largest of the four graving docks 
(the Alexandra) has a length of 
800 ft;^ a width of 80 ft., and a 
depth of 25 ft. In the harbour 
there are three largo shipbuild- 
ing yards, in which have been 
built some of the largest ships 
afloat— the Oceanic (White Star 
Line), 17,274 tons, built by Har- 
land and Wolff, 1888; the Celtic 
(White Star Line), 20,904 tuns; 
the Cedric^ 21,000 tons ; and the 


Baltic^ the largest ship in the 
world (1904). The harbour is at 
all times safe and accessible. In 
190, S the total foreign and colonial 
trade amounted to 4)8,882,631, of 
whion £1,0.58,993 were exports, and 
£7.773,638 imports. Inland trade 
is facilitated by a can.al connect- 
ing the Lagan with Lough Neagh. 
The most noteworthy buildings 
are the Linen Hall ( 1853), the New 
City Hall, the Queen’s College 
(1849), the Presbyterian College, 
the Roman Catholic College, and 
the Free Library. Belfast is well 
supplied with public parks, the 
principal being the Ormeau-Alox- 
andra. There is also a very fine 
Koyal Botanic Garden. Belfast 
is represented by foiir members 
of Parliament, and since 1892 


the chief magistrate has enjoyed 
the title of lord mayor. Pop. 
(1901) .348,965. ( 2 .) CJity and 

seapt., Maine, U.S.A., co. seat of 
Waldo CO., on Penobscot Bay. 
Pop. (1900) 4,615. 

Belfast Lough, deep and pic- 
turesque arm of the sea (14 in. 
long hy 6 m. broad), between Cos. 
Antrim and Down, prov. Ulster, 
Ireland ; generally free from 
rocks, the only dangerous reef 
being the Briggs or the Clachan 
(n. side). Near Belfast is Queen’s 
I. (shipbuilding yards), connected 
with the mainland. 

Belfort, (i.) Small district (235 
sq. m.) in France, forming the re- 
mains of the former dep. of Haut- 
Rhin, ceded to Germany in 1871. 


It is limited by natural features 
only in the extreme N., where the 
Ballon d’Alsace ( 4,070 ft.) ami two 
Hpur.s scuianate it from the neigh- 
bouring departiruMit and f nun Al- 
sace. It drains to the Suone. The 
land under irrigation yields good 
crops, and the mc.'idow- lands are 
rich. The iron industry is flour- 
ishing. Pop. (1901) 92,304. ( 2 .) 
Capital of above, 275 m. by rail 
E.S.E. of Paris; stn. on line to 
Basel. It is a commercial entro- 
r)6t for the trade with Switzer- 
land and Germany. The town 
is in the centre of a vast system 
of fortiticatioim. which made Bel- 
fort one of the first-class citadels 
of B. France. It commands the 
passage between the Vosges and 
the Jura, known as the Troupe do 


Belgaum 

Belfort. In the Franco-German 
war it was be«[||ged by the Gor- 
mans. A ficrc^ngagemont took 
place outside its walls on Jan. 
15-17, 1871 ; and on Feb. 13 the 
garrison capitulated, and wore 
i)ermittcd to inarch out with full 
honoiirs of war. There are metal- 
working and textile industries. 
Pop. (1901) 32, .567. 

Belfry, a word which has come 
to denote a bcll-towor, and, in a 
more restricted sense, the cham- 
ber of a church tower in which 
the bolls are hung, but which 
originally lioro a perfectly dif- 
ferent meaning. In mediseval 
times the word wa.H applied to 
the wooden tower on wheels which 
was used by besiegers in attack- 


ing a cnstlo, ami occasional I v 
to a stationary pent-house, urulcr 
cover of which tbo attacking 
force shot their missiles, and 
from the \i])per story stormed 
the ramparts. 

Bclgae, a nation of Germanic 
origin, who dwelt in the north- 
east of Gaul, between tbo Kbine, 
tlie Bnglish Channel, and tbo 
Seine. ( 'iesar Hiibdiied them after 
prolonged lesisiance. 

Belgard, tn., ])rov. Pomerania, 
dist. Kiislin, Prussia, 90 m. by rail 
N.E. of Stettin, and 15 in. s.w. of 
Kiislin. Ha.s noted horse marts. 
Pop. (1900) 8,047. 

Belgaum, chief tn. in dist. of 
same name, Bombay Presidency, 
India. .Has a military canton- 
ment. Pop. (1901) 20, 2 :^, 7 . 
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BelffioJpSO, in., 8 m. b.r. by rail 
of Pa^a.^. Itali^haB an ancient 
oastlo of the omhccb of Belgio- 
joso, in which rrancie i. of France 
was imprisonedf after the battle 
of Pavia, in 1525. Pop. (PJOl) 
4,863. 

Belgiojosoi Cristina, Prin* 
CBSS OP (1808-'71), Italian writer 
and patriot, born in Milan, where 
she also died; married in 1824 
to Prince Belgioioao— an unhappy 
union. Full of enthusiasm for 
the liberty of Italy, in 1848 the 
oquippei at her own cost a regi- 
ment of Yoluntcer^. Upon the 
failure of the rising she retired 
to Loriont, where she remained 
until 1855, when her confiscated 
estates were restored her. After 
a short stay in Italy she again 
went, in 1858, to Paris, where she 
worked energetically for the 
plans of Oavour, and at the same 
time founded in Milan the journal 
lUilvi* A little later she became 
the friend of the house of Savoy. 
She wrote sur la Fomia^ 

lion du Doffnie Catholiqm (4 vols. 
1842-3), iSouvenirs d'Exil (1850), 
Emina: RScits Turco-Asiatiqiixs 
(2 vols. 1850), Scine8 de la Vie 
Turque (1858), Histoire de la 
Maimn de Savoie (1860), etc. 

Belgium, a small country of 
Europe lying between France, 
Prussia, and the Netherlands. 
The surface slopes generally 
from the 8.K. to the North Sea, 
and is drained i)y the Scheldt 
and the Meuse (Maas) and their 
numermis tributaries, of which 
the most important is the Sambre. 
The triangular region h. of the 
Sambre-Meuse line consists of a 
series of plateaus, trenched by 
ravines and narrow valleys, be- 
longing mostly to tlio system of 
the Ardennes. Whore it is not 
marsh and moor land it is heavily 
wooded. To the N. of tlio same 
lino the surface is nearly a level 
plain, which has been uia<le excep- 
tionally fertile by the unremitting 
labours of generations. Artificial 
embankments protect the low- 
lying lands and the heahoard 
from inundations. The country 
aloim the .N. boundary, between 
the Scheldt and the Meuse, known 
as the Camoine, was a region of 
barren sand; but here and in 
other parts the peasantry, by 
spade labour and heavy manur- 
ing, have, during the second half 
of the lOth century, won close 
upon 270,000 acres to effective 
cultivation. Of the total number 
of farms nearly two-thirds aver- 
age 5 ac. in extent, equal to 22‘5 
per cent of the cultivated area. 
Another 37*2 per cent is divided 
into farms averaging 25 ac., and 
the remaining 40*3 per cent into 
farms of 132 ac. About two- 
fifths are farmed by the owners. 
The heavy rent of land forms a 
serious drawb«tck to agriculture. 

The greatest wealth of Belgium 


lies in its deposits of coal and 
iron. The former stretch along 
the Sambre and the Meuse all 
the way from the Franco-Belgian 
frontier w. of Mons as far as 
Li^ge. The surface area is no less 
than 555 sq. m., and the annual 
output is about 231 million tons. 
The iron miiios occur for the most 
part in the same localities as the 
coal, and the oro is worked espe- 
cially in Lihge, Seraing, and 
Charleroi. The annual produc- 
tion of pig iron, manufactured 
iron and steel, amounts to over 

2 million tons. Zinc yields nearly 

3 millions sterling, and argentif- 
erous load a quarter of a million 
annually. 

lyiachinery i^ manufactured in 
Brussels and Seraing; hardware 
in lii^ge, Charleroi, Dinant, and 
Mai ines. Arms are made in Libgo ; 
glass and porcelain in Tournai, 
Brussels, Courcolles, Charleroi, 
Namur, and Libge. The once 
famous woollen manufactures: of 
Flanders now flourish at Vervieva, 
Limburg, and Li^ge. The linen 
centres are (.^ourtrai, Ghent. Brus- 
sels, Bniges, and Alost. Among 
the other intlustries are the manu- 
factures of lace, cotton (Ghent), 
sugar, hosiery, paper, furniture, 
leather; brewing and distilling; 
slate and marble quarrying. 

The bulk of tho foreign trade 
passes through Antwerp. ( Istend, 
Ghent, Brussels, and Nieupoort 
come a long way behind. Tho 
foreign trade has risen from 843 
millions sterling in 1850 to over 
187 in 1003. The most important 
exports, the total value or which 
was £81,072,000 in 1003, are tex- 
tiles, yarn, minerals, and coal, 
cereals, glass, hides, chemicals, 
and sugar. The Belgian mercan- 
tile marine docs not mucli exceed 
110,000 tons, but efforts are being 
made to increase it. There is a 
fishing tteet, belonging mostly to 
Ostend, engaged in the cod and 
herring fishery. 

The people consist of two races, 
Flemings and Walloons, with 
small numbers of Germans, 
French, and Dutch. Of the 
total, who numbered 3,78.5,814 in 
1831 and 6,603,810 in 1000, about 
45 per cent, speak Flemish and 41 
per cent, W^alloon (t.e, French), 
and 11 per cent, speak both lan- 
guages, now on an oflieial equal- 
ity. The total area being 11,070 
sq. m., the density for the whole 
kingdom is 605 per sq. m., the 
most densely peopled provinces 
being Brabant, with 007 ; and E. 
Flanders, with 889 per sq. m. Al- 
most the whole population belong 
to the Boinan Catholic Church, 
presided over bv tho archbishop 
of Malines ana the bishops of 
Bruges, Ghent, Li^ge, Tournai, 
andNaihur. , , 

Elementary education was not 
universally required by law till 
1895, and consequently is not so 
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advanced as might be expected. 
The highest branches of educa- 
tion are provided in the universi- 
ties of llrussels. Louvain, Ghent, 
and Lih^o, and by engineering 
and mining schools attached to 
tho universities. 

The government is a constitu- ' 
tional and hereditary monarchy. 
Socialism is a great and growing 
force in the country. 

The capital is Bnissels, though 
Antwerp is the most populous 
town ; next come Liege and 
Ghent. 

See A. Joiirdain’s and L. van 
Stalle’s Diciionnaire de (Uo- 
nraphie de Belgique (1895-6), 
ronck’s Dae Kdnigreich Belyien 
(1889), C. Scudamore’s Belgium 
and the fielyims (1901), and An* 
nuaire Statiatique dc la Belyi mie. 

History.— The kingdom of llel- 
gium originated in 1830, by the 
severance from the kingdom of 
the Netherlands of its southern 
provinces the former Austrian 
Netherlands and the bishopric of 
Libge. A provisional government 
was formed, and was acknow- 
ledged bv tho whole of Belgium. 
Tho resolution of the Dutch Par- 
liament that Belgium and the 
Netherlands should he separately 
administered, but under tiio same 
king, came too late to check tho 
revolution. The crown of tho 
now kingdom was offered to Tiee- 
pold of Saxe-Goburg, husband of 
the Princess Charlotte of Eng- 
land ami uncle of Q\ieen Vic- 
toria, and accepted hy him (Juno 
4. 1831). In the ensuing struggle 
tne Dutch forces defeated tho 
Belgians; but tho latter wore 
speedily supported hy a French 
army, and the Dutch ports were 
blockaded by British and French 
fleets. King William had, there- 
fore, to recognize tho inevitable, 
anil Btdgiiun became definitely 
(1832) a separate kingdom. 

In 1842 a law was passed de- 
claring religious instruction in 
primary schools compulsory, and 
entrusting it to the clergy, under 
state supervision. From this 
dates the chief political struggle 
in Belgian history. In tho first 
instance it occasioned the for- 
mation of a Liberal alliance 
(organized by a prominent Free- 
mason named Defacqz), which 
agitated for extension of tho 
franchise by educational as well 
as property qualifications, and 
which gained sulSicient hold on 
the electorate to necessitate the 
formation of a purely Liberal 
ministry (with Charles Ro^er as 
premier) in 1847. The Kogier 
ministry promoted railway con- 
struotion, abolished the stamp 
tax on newspapers, and reorgan- 
ized secondary education, with 
the intention of freeing it from 
clertcal e^nkol (1^). The city 
bf An twen>/ however, evaded the 
measure In 1853, by putting priests 
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on the governing bodice of the 
Hohools and subordinating the 
teachers to their authority. A 
more moderately Liberal ministry 
(1854) legalized this evasion, but 
was presently (1855) replaced by a 
militant Clerical ministry, whoso 
promotion of a law facilitating 
the foundation of ecclesiastically 
managed charities created such 
excitement that the king dis- 
missed it and appointed a Liberal 
cabinet, who found a majority 
at the general election of 1857. 
From that year to 1870 the Lib- 
erals, led by Frbre-Orban, were in 
power, and effected many useful 
reforms- the abolition of the 
octrois^ or municipal customs 
duties on provisions (I860), and of 
road tolls (1866); a reduction of 
postal rates (1868), and an aboli- 
tion of the tax on salt (1870); 
while in 1867 the right of work- 
men to combine was recognized. 
In 1863 the tolls on vessels enter- 
ing the Scheldt were extinguished 
by a payment of 30,1^8,566 fr., 
of which liclgium found about 
a third. Great Britain a fourth, 
and other nations trading with 
Antwerp the rest. 

In 1865 Leopold I. died. He 
was succeeded by his son, Leo- 
pold II., the present king. 

The ultimate cause of the defeat 
of the Liberal party was the Flem- 
ish movement. There had been 
a literary revival of the Flemish 
language about 1840, and attempts 
had been made to put it on a par 
with French in official use. The 
Flemish districts are ultra-Catho- 
lic ; the Liberal strength is in the 
districts wliich speak French or 
Walloon, The Liberals therefore 
opposed the movement. At the 
elections of 1870 Antwerp and 
Ghent abandoned them, ana Cleri- 
cal ministries succeeded (1870-8), 
They succeeded in raising Flemish 
to the dignity of an official lan- 
guage. But the demonstrative- 
ness of the Clerical party, at a 
time when there was a strong 
anti -Clerical reaction in other 
Continental countries, led to a 
considorablo Liberal succoss at the 
elections of 1878. The resultant 
Liljeral ministry (under Frfere- 
Orban) carried a primary educa- 
tion law which placed the ele- 
mentary schools under strict state 
superyision, the priests being ad- 
mitted only to give religious in- 
struetion at the ueginning or end 
of the school day (187$). The 
bishops protested, and organized 
a rival system of voluntary 
ohoi-oh schools. The premier 
broke off diplomatio relations 
with the Vatican (1880), which 
were not renewed until 1888. 
The ministry was severely de- 
feated at the elections of 1884, and 
the disorganisation of the anti- 
clerical opposition was intensified 
b^ the appearance (1885) of a par- 
liamentary Labojir or Socialist 


party (Parti Ouvrier Beige), which 
began to agitate for a revision 
of the consritution whicli should 
estahlish manhood suffrage. 

The advisability and the form 
of a revision were dei>ated for 
two years by the chamber. The 
chamber having failed to pasH 
any of the schemes lief ore it 
(Apr. 1893), the Socialists at once 
proclaimed a general strike, the 
more beginnings of which induced 
the chamber to accept manhood 
suffrage, tempered by the plural 
vote. A second vote was given to 
fathers of families possesHed of a 
certain amount of property; a 
second and third to persons witli 
certain educational or profes- 
sional qualific«ations ; and, to cii- 
suro that the well-to-do classes 
should exorcise their full influ- 
ence, voting was made commil- 
Bory. The details were worked 
out by Sept. 1893, and the 
subsidiary electoral legislation 
passed in November. Meanwhile 
a considerable body of opinion 
had arisen in favour of propor- 
tional or minority representation 
-which the chamber, however, 
rejected - and during the winter 
of 1894 a number of experi- 
mental elections, under the sys- 
tem proposed, were carried out 
by voluntary effort in Brussels 
and elsewhere. The election of 
Oct. 1894 was notable for the 
groat incrtUvHO of the Socialist 
strength, and the api>oaranco of 
a new ‘ Christian Socialist’ party 
(Demochr^tiens), whoso strongtl^ 
was among the agricultural la- 
bourers. but whoso one candidate, 
the Abh<? Daens, was defeated 
at A lost and condemned by the 
church. They did not return a 
candidate to the chainl^or till 
1902. The Clerical majority was 
strengthened, and the state 
schools brought by legislation 
more thoroughly under clerical 
control. 

Eventually, proportional rep- 
resentation in all parliamentary 
elections was introduce<i in 190<). 
So far it scorns to have worked 
with unexpected ease and suc- 
cess. The Socialist and rrogress- 
ist parties are, however, agitating 
for manhood suffrage pure and 
simple, the plural vote having 
been found to strengthen the 

f mwer of the small Catholic 
andowners and the priesthood. 
Serious riots arose out of the 
agitation in Brussels in the spring 
of 1902, and a general strike began 
in the coal districts (Apr. 18-26), 
but failed at once. At the gen- 
eral election which, took place a 
few weeks later (May 25) it was 
found that the ministerialists 
were stronger than before. 

Of the other political imestions 
agitated of late years in Belgium, 
the reform of military service is 
the most exciting. The king, the 
Liberals, and the Socialists favour 
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universal compulsory service; the 
Clericals support the present sys- 
tem. The acquisition of the 
Congo Free State by Belgium has 
also been mooted at various tiiiies, 
and the state is understood to 
bo left to Belgium by the king’s 
will. The neutrality of Belgium 
is a principle of European public 
law, steps to protect which wore 
taken by (ireat Britain during the 
Franco-Cerman war of 1870. 

The Abbd lhalau’a Soh'((ntr-clix 
yItis d'Histoiir Contcmiiorftinr. de 
4th ed. 1891) 
gives a <’lcrical view; so does 
(’harles AVoosto’s Vin{jt Ana de 
PoUmique (1885). No good and 
complete history of the Belgian 
kingdom alone exists ; though tlie 
gap seems likely to be filled by 
I’ironne’s Ofsr.hichtrBehnfns, vols, 
i. and ii. (1899 1902), coining down 
to 1477. Mr. llemetrius Boulgor’s 
Hiatory of Bt hjUm, vol. i. (1902), 
only comes down to 1815. On 
Socialism in Belgium the stand- 
ard work is Le SociaUme m Beh 
[jiqm (1898), by Vandervelde and 
Destr^e. 

Literature. —Belgian literature 
means the literature written by 
men and women of Belgian na- 
tionality, not literature written in 
the Belgian language ; for there is 
no lielgian language per se, Bel- 
gians use as their vehicle of liter- 
ary expression either French or 
Flemish. The former has been 
the oflicial language since 1830, 
aud the mother tongue of very 
nearly one-half of the population. 
The other half speaks Flemish, 
though this language did not win 
complete oflicial recognition and 
full equality with French until 
1898 - the crowning result of 
nearly sixty years’ struggle. The 
earliest names of moment on the 
roll of Belgian literature are 
Baron dc Suint-Cenois (1813-67), 
who wrote Dr (» rnolboekkondf r 
(1851), Anna (1844), and other 
liistorical romances; De Coster 
(1827 79), author of a version 
of the Flemish folk-tale. La L(- 
gnide WVylenapietnU aud histor- 
ical and realistic roinanctis, as 
Leynides Flam end ea (1857) and 
Conies Brahnneons (1861). Grey- 
son (1823), another realistic novel- 
ist and i»oet. has written Jnffer 
Daadje ft Duffer Doorijr (1873) 
nnd Teintrs 0 rises (1896); and 
the poet Birmez (1832 83), who 
was influenced by the French ro- 
mantic school, wrote FritilUes^ 
Fensies, et Maxinies (1862; 4th 
e<i. If^l), Jours de Solitude (1869 ; 
4th ed. 1883), and Letlres d Josi 
(18^). The year 1841 is the birth 
year of the * Flemish movomenV 
which had for its objects the lit- 
erary cultivation of the Flemish 
language and its establishment 
on a footing of complete equality 
with French. The originators and 
principal promoters ot this move- 
ment were for the most part 
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publioists, like Willoms (179S- 
1846), called the ‘father^ of the 
movement, Blommaert, Serrure, 
Rena, Snellaert, Van l)uy.se, and 
Vleoachhouwor. But its most in- 
fluential cliampion, from the liter- 
ary point of view, was the novelist 
Hendrik (Jonaciencel 1812-88), who 
not only wrote good historical 
novels like De Leeuw van Vlan- 
deren (1888), but is espeeially fa- 
mous for excellent little stories 
of Flemish life, such as Hoe men 
f^childe?' wordt (^1843), Siska van 
Itoowmarl (1844), Mikketikke-tak 
(1851), be Anne Edehnan (1851), 
and JIrt (feluk van rijk te zijn 
(1855). The most important sup- 
porters of Conscience were the 
poet Ijudcganck (1805-47), in, 
for example, his poetic trilogy, 
Les Trois Villcs Saurs (Client, 
Bruges, and Antwerp) ; liij- 
swijek (1811-60), in political 
verso I ke Mefrainn J^olitiques 
(1844) and ChansouH Eif.ndairrs 
(1846); and De Cort (1884-78), 
in various volumes of Liedercn. 
Flemish tondcncies have also been 
predom';na?jb in the ]) ootlcal pro- 
ductions of Kiel (1881 00), who 
wrote songs for children; Van 
Beers (1821-88), in the poem of 
humble joys and sorrows, lietuja; 
De Lad) ( 1815-91), in the romance 
Hei Ha in van Weaenheke (1842), 
the village tale HH Lot (1846), 
and 7 V )/).<» (1848) ; Ge/.dlo (1880- 
1900), v/'i ) recorded his deep love 
for nature in, for exami)le, Jlijms- 
(1807) ; Pol de Mont (b. 1857), 
who lias put characteristic work 
into (Uaribdla (1808) and lri$ 
(1804); De Ceyter (b. laSO), in 
the rad cal war-cry ‘ Hy mne de 
Cueux,’ in Chariest Qaisit (1888), 
and in 7Vo/s (1861); Van 

Droogcnbroeck (18115), in Jiat/ons 
de ^nfeil (1866); the humorist 
Vuylstcke (1836), in V Amour Si- 
/encu'j/.r (1860) and La Vie d>Etu- 
diant (IvS'iS); AntheuniH (1840), in 
poems of domestic I if e, Ihi Fond 
du Ca'ar (1875) and IVrrr, Aimer, 
et Chanter {1^79); and, last but not 
least. Hdlhne Lapidoth-Swarth 
(1859), in several volumes of lim- 
pid and harinoniuiis verse, such 
A9 Beef den cn Stenuaen (1887) and 
Bioua'rioIen(lSS9), Virginie Leve- 
ling (1835), in poems, but more es- 
pecially in nuinerons novels, dis- 
tinguished for that rare combina- 
tion real power with a simple style 
—e.(f. An Pays Flamaim (1877), 
Le Clef de la Matson (1883), Sophie 
(1886), Een Dure Eed (1892), and 
Hei Land der Verbeeldi nsj (1896)— 
has well sustained the tradition of 
Conscience. Sloockx and others 
have also ploughed the same fur- 
rows; and the study of Flemish 
folklore has been much developed 
by Vervlict, Cornolissen, Harou, 
Penken, and other writers in the 
Brabant journal 0ns Volksleven. 
But since about 1883 F rcnch influ- 
ences have been, on the whole, pre- 
dominant in Belgian literature— 
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(p in the writings of the Parnas- 
sians; (2) in the works of the mys- 
tical Franco-Flomish school. The 
Parnassians, represented chiefly 
by Giraud and Arenberg, and the 
Walloons Gilkin, Gillo, and Sc- 
vorin, and other si^uorters of the 
organ TjC Jeune Belgique, aimed 
at preserving the ease, polish, and 
precision of the French classical 
stylo. The other stream, borne 
on for the most part by men of 
Flemish birth, but writing in 
French, is much more distin- 
guished. 1 1 embraces such famous 
names as Maeterlinck, Kcckhoud, 
Vcrhacren, and Rodcnbach. The 
lirst strong note of the tendency 
was struck in Lcmonnicr’s novel 
Un MAle (1881), and the move- 
men than been energetically cham- 
pioned by Picard (1836). Maeter- 
linck (b. 1862) has become known 
outside of Belgium as the author 
of mystical dramas — La Princestse 
J/rtZerne (1889; trans. 1892), Hfn- 
triise (181Mj), Les As'Cugles (1890; 
trans. 1892), and Monint. Vnnna 
(HI02); of an uXyW^Aglavaine et 
Sclysselte (1896; Eng. trans. 1897) ; 
and of volumes of aphoristic philo- 
sophical reflections — Le Trhorde& 
Humbler (1896; trans. 1897), La 
Sagesse ct la Dcstinie (1898 ; trans. 
1898), and La VicdesAheilLcsi 1901; 
trans. 1901). Typical illustrations 
of the Miarbaric’ and ‘volcanic* 
temperament of Vcrhaercn (1855) 
are the poems Jjes Campagnes 
y/aZZnri/iMf (1893), Les Villes Ten- 
taeulaircsi{\Wi\ and Lcs Villages 
II lusoi res ( 1895). Eeckhoud ( 1 854 ) 
has written patriotic novels— La 
Nouvelh Carthage (\\^) and Ecr- 
m esses (1 883 and 1887 ) ; and Roden- 
hacli (1855-98) ‘ patriotic ’ poems in 
Bruges la Morte (1892), Le Voyage 
dam les »/u;( 189,3), Le. Carillon- 
near (1897). Other poets infected 
with dilferent forms of tlio pre- 
vailing mystic contemplation are 
Remoncliamps U^es Aspirations, 
VA me), Elskajnp [Sije Chan- 
sons, Tours d'Ivoire, Les Oretees 
Evangiliques), and Demoldcr [Re- 
cits de Nazareth, La Route d'Kiue- 
raude). (/yriel Bai.vssc has writ- 
ten strong novels {Net Recht van 
den Sterkste, 1894 ; Surssim Corda, 
1895), after the manner of Zola, 
but in Flemish. Except for Mae- 
terlinck, Rodenbach [Le Voile), H, 
do Marez [De Bruid ran Qainten 
Metsys, 1&18), and Buysso [Het 
Oezin van Paemd, 1902), the Bel- 
gians have not di.stinguishcd them- 
selves ns playwrights. But many 
have won a good reputation in the 
fields of literary criticism (Max 
Rooses, H.amoliu8. Kurtli, De 
Marez, Keyrnoulen), history (Pi- 
renne, Kurth, De Potter, D’Al- 
viclla, G. de Marez), ]iolitical and 
social Bcienco (Emile de Laveleyc, 
Nys, Banning, Deschamps, Van- 
dervelde), art history and criti- 
cism (Max Rooses, Wauters, and 
others), and on military matters 
(Brialmont). There arc also two 
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local schools of literature — one 
consisting of writers who use the 
Walloon dialect of Lihge, the 
other the German speech of Aubel 
and Arlon, in the neighbouring 
state of Luxemburg. The Flem- 
ish aspirations have been greatly 
assisted by the foundation in 1886 
of the Royal Flemish Academy; 
and there is a strong desire grow- 
ing for an exclusively Flemish 
university at Ghent. See lV)tvin’8 
Hist, des Lett res en Belgique; 
P. Hamelius’s Hist. Politique et 
LitUraire du Mouvcnient Fla- 
mand (1894); T. Gooi)man and 
L. Scharp^’s Gesehiedenis der 
Vlaamsehe Letterkunde (1899- 
1902), etc. ; H. do Marez’s Niemot 
(1900) ; L. van Koymeulcn’s 
Esmiisses Flamandes (1899); J. 
Detrecheux and 0. Gothier’s An- 
thnlogirdcs l\ates IKafZori.s (1895); 
and G. Banal’s Collection des 
PoHes Frun^.aiscs de VEtnmgcr 
(1897), etc. 

Belgrade, cap. of Servia, at the 
junction of the Danube and Save ; 
consists of two i)arts— the citadel 
and the town, the former standing 
on a hill 133 ft. high, and contain- 
ing tho tomb of Kara Mustafa. 
Most of the modern fortress dafes 
only from tho davs of Prince Eu- 
gene (1717). Principal buildings 
are the ‘groat’ mosque, the cathe- 
dral (built 1842) with tho crypt of 
the Obrenoviclies, the university 
(about 450 students), tho national 
library (35,000 vols.), the museum, 
the theatre (built 1871), and the 
royal palaoe. Industries are coin- 
p.aratively insignificant, and only 
recently developing ; but there is 
a brisk trade, Belgrade being the 
principal export place of fServia. 
The strategical importance of the 
place was locognized from the 
oarlio.st tiine.s. During tho 11th 
and 12th centurios tho fortress 
was held by the Greek emperors 
till it fell into tho hands of the 
Magyars, who for long success- 
fully disputed its possession with 
tho Servians and Turks. It was 
heroically defended in 1456 by 
John Hunyady, and remained 
one of tho greatest obstacles 
to tho advance of tho Crescent 
till captured hy Sultan Soliman 
in 1521. From 1521 to 16i^ it 
remained in tho hands of tho 
Turks, when it was taken by tho 
Austrians, who only retained it 
for eighteen months, for in 1690 
the grand vizier Mustafa Kdprili 
recaptured the place, which con- 
tinued in the possossioii of the 
Ottomans till Prince Eugene re- 
took it in 1717. In 1738 it was 
retroceded to the Turks, who kept 
it (despite its temporary capture 
by Laudon in 1789) till it was 
Anally transferred to the Servians 
in 1867. Pop. (1890) 57.485 ; (1900) 
70.516. See R. Nisbet Bain, ‘ The 
Siege of Belgrade by Mohammed 
II.’ (in Hist, Rev. 1892) ; Joanne, 
Etats du Danube (1895). 
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Bels^raviat Quarter in s.w. of 
London, built between 1826 and 
1862. 

Belial, a Hebrew word Hupposed 
to mean ‘ worthlesBncHH,* hence 
‘wickedness.’ Found UHually in 
phrases like ‘man of liolial,’ it 
came to be regarded as a proper 
name (so, even in i2. F., 1 Sam. 
1:16, etc.). Paul uses it as the 
equivalent of Satan (2 (.^or. 6:16); 
Milton, in Paradise Lost^ i., as 
the name of the angel of im- 
purity. 

Beliapatam, tn. in Malabar 
dist., ^^ad^as Presidency, India, 
situated on the 1. bk. of Pclia- 
patarn K., 4 m. from tiio canton- 
ment of ('atinanoro ; has trade in 
pepper and oardamoins. 

Belief. This word is used in 
several senses, which need to be 
kept distinct. (1.) It inay be used 
to signify an element in all serious 
judgment (as distinguished from 
mere imagination and from wilful 
falsehood)— that tho judgment 
is taken to be truet)f reality. It 
is to bo observed, however, (a) that 
this truth may be asserted with 
various degrees of assurance, from 
*Tull certainty to the vaguest proV»- 
ability ; (b) that the reality may 
be that of a fictitious^world, as, 
for example, when it is said that 
‘ Ivanhoo did not realbj marry Re- 
becca, as Thackeray falsely makes 
him do.’ (7/. W. James’s Psychol- 
ogy^ vol. ii. pp. 287 (I8y0)j on 

‘the various orders of reality.* 
(2.) Relief may be used in a nar- 
rower sense to signify the convic- 
tion that attaches to a probability, 
as distinguished from that which 
belongs to certain knowledge. (3.) 
Relief is also used as equivalent to 
faith in the religious sense —faith 
as contrasted with sight. In this 
sense, therefore, belief is opposed, 
not as probability to certainty, 
but as one kind of certainty to 
another. That is to say, the cer- 
tainties of faith, resting upon 
moral and spiritual experience, 
are contrasted with those of phy- 
sical science, resting upon scuse- 
exporienco, or observation. 

Belinsky, Visarion GIriqorie- 
viTCH (1811-48), Russian literary 
critic, born at Cbembar, gov. 
Penza; studied at tho Moscow 
University, and entered early 
upon a journalistio career. In 
1834 appeared his first impor- 
tant critical work, tho admirable 
iHtirvey of Russian Literature 
since the Eighteenth Century, It 
was he who first showed the real 
value which the works of Push- 
kin, Lermontov, and Gogol pos- 
sess for Russian literature. At 
first he wrote in tho spirit of 
Hegel’s and Scholling’s philos- 
ophy, but later maintained that 
the essence of literature is to 
give an idealized picture of ac- 
tual life. His complete works 
appeared in 1869 - 62 (12 vols. ; 
St. Petersburg). 


Belisarius (c. 500-665 A.D.), the 
greatest, porhaxis the only, gen- 
eral of the Byzantine empire. He 
is said to have been a native of 
Thrace; his name has lieen ex- 
jdained as Slavonic in origin 
[lieli-tsar^ ‘white prince’). After 
J list iniau’s accession to the throne 
in 627 A. I)., Belisarius, who Wd 
been one of bis t)rivato guards, 
was promoted to tho highcHt mili- 
tary command. Between 520 at\d 
532 ho was oeciipied in rt'pelliug 
the inroads of the Persians; but 
Africa and Italy were tho scenes 
of his greatest exploits. In tho 
African war (.533 531) lie over- 
threw the power of Gelimer, king 
of tho Vaiulals, and destroyed the 
Vainlal kingdom established in 
Africa. The Italian war, waged 
against tho Ostrogoths, falls itito 
two j )a.rts. 'I'he first war was caused 
by Justinian’s claiming Sicily. 
Bel isariuH conquered Sicily in 535, 
Naples in .537, dof ended Rome 
against a new Gothic king, Vi- 
tiges (Mar. .537 to Mar. 538), and 
took Bavcima with Vitiges (Doc. 
639). Then bo was recal led by tho 
jealousy of Justinian, and from 
541 to 543 was engaged against 
the Persians under (Jhosroes. Re- 
called again, owing to the intrigues 
of tho Kmiircss Theodora and Ids 
own wife Antonina, he was heavily 
fined. In 641 the Goths revolted 
under a new king, Totila. Beli- 
sarius in vain tried to raise their 
siege of Rome (May 646 to Feb. 
647) ; but when they left tho city, 
he recovered and held it. In 548 
court intrigues again led to his 
recall, and his rival Narscs com- 
pleted his work by finally over- 
throwing tho Ostrogothic king- 
dom. Bolisarius gained his last 
victory against tho invading Bul- 
garians in 569. In 563 ho was 
accused of conspiring against Jus- 
tinian, and was kot)t in prison for 
eight months, his property being 
confiscated. Tho later legend, 
that he was deprived of his eyes 
and reduced to beg his broad, 
is absolutely without foundation. 
We only know that he died soon 
afterwards, in March 565. Our 
chief authoritio.s are the Histories 
of Procopius (his private secre- 
tary), Agathias, ami Tlieoi)haneH. 
See Gibbon’s Decline and Pall, ob. 
41 and 43 (Bury’s ed.); Lord Ma- 
hon’s Life of Belisarius (1848); 
and Bury’s Later Homan Empire 
(1893). 

Belize (so named from the Sx)an- 
isli pronunciation of Wallace, a 
Scottish buccaneer), cap. of Brit- 
ish Honduras, on the s. mouth of 
the Belize K., or Rio Viejo, which 
is navigable by canoes for 120 m. 
The ground being swampy, the 
houses stand on a halkist terrace. 
The harbour is shallow, and is 
being silted up, so that vessels 
are obliged to anchor more than 
a mile from tho town. Pop. 
(1900) 9,075. 


Bel]ame. Aleiiandre ( 1842), 
professor of English literature at 
the Sorhonne, Paris, and author 
of numerous works and transla- 
tions into French of Englir.h olaa- 
sics, among which are Enoch Arden 
(1892) and Macbeth (1897). 

Bell. Early specimens of bells 
have been found in Egyptian 
tombs, and small bronze articles, 
supposed to bo bells, have boon 
dug up in tho ruins of Nineveh. 
Their association with religion 
dates from a remote age. Tho 
festival of the Egyptian Isis was 
colobrated with the sound of bells. 
In tho book of Exodus l)cll8 of 
gold arc mentioned as boiiig sus- 
pended from the robes of the high 
priest. I n the prophecies of Zeeh- 
ariah they are spoKon of ns form- 
ing part of tho caparison of horses ; 
and Sclioettgenais shows tli at they 
were attached as ornaments to 
tho garments of Hebrew women 
and l)oyH, and were also ai)pend- 
ages to tho royal costume of the 
ancient Persians. These belle, 
liowever, wore probably rather 
jangling ornaments. It is be- 
lieved that bolls wore known in 
India and (diina long befon; they 
were used in Europe. It is uncer- 
tain when bells wore first used in 
the Christian Church, although 
their introduction has been gen- 
erally attributed to Paulinus, 
bishop of Nola (400 A.D. ). Tho rise 
of Christian architecture and tke 
introduction of towers or turrets 
wore favourable to the increase 
in tho size of bells. P>ede mentions 
))ells as being in England about 
tho end of the 7th century, and 
in tho loth century St. Dunstan 
appears to have introduced them 
very generally. Some specimens, 
however, still preserved in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, belong, 
it is supposed, to the 6th century. 
Bells were first cast in England 
in tho year 940. The bells of 
Russia are specially famous. The 
largest b(dl in the world, tho great 
bell of Moscow, was cast in 1663, 
and weiglis 1 98 tons : but unfortu- 
nately it was cracked in the found- 
ing, and was never hung. It now 
stands on a pedestal within the 
Kremlin. Another Moscow bell, 
said to bo tho largest in use, and 
given to tho cathedral by the Czar 
Boris (Jodunof, weighs J28 tons; 
another, iKdonging to St. Ivan’s 
Church, weigliH 57 tons ; one cast 
in 1819 weighs 80 tons. Other 
largo hells may be summarized as 
follows: Great bell of INsking, 
531 tons ; bell at Nanking, ‘22 tons ; 
bell at Oliiiiitz, 18 tons; bell at 
Vienna, 17:l tons; bell at Paris 
(1680), 17 tons; Greiit Paul (8t. 
Paul’s, Loudon), 16J tons ; hell 
at Erfui t, 133 tons ; Great Peter 
(York Minster), 101 tons. 

Bells Hoom to have been used in 
the services of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church from tho earliest times. 
The more notable of these are 
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the Ave Maria hell, the vespfr 125 A.D.) refers to an instru- 

bell, and the compline^ bell. The ment which marked the hours on 

sancina hell, used in. the celebru- a bell by means of water fjower. 

tion of tho mas?, was formerly The curfew bell (Fr. couvre feu), 

hun^' in a small turret outside the introduced from Normandy by 

church, so that all within hearing William tho Conqueror, was rung 

of it might prostrate themselvcH. at eight o’clock in the evening, 

Tho passing bell was tolled when to warn all persons to extin- 

any one was passing out of life. guish lire and light - a necessary 

This custom still survives in many precaution, when houses wero 



Various Types of Bells, 


parts of Jiritain, hut tho boll is built of wood. Tho curfew, 

now tolled after the death. In however, was only enforced dur- 

excommunication by bell, book, ing tho reigns of William i. and 

and candle, tho bell was rung to William ll., and was abolished by 

summon the congregation to the Henry i. The vesper bell was the 

ceremony. The consecration or signal for tho massacre known 

baptism of bells is still practised as the ’Sicilian Vespers’ (1282), 

in tho Homan Catholic Church. when 8,000 French wero butchered 
The most familiar secular use in Sicily. The massacre of St. 

of the bell is tho tolling or ring- Bartholomew was started l)y the 

ing of the hours. Lucian (b. circa ringing of the bells of »St. Germain 


I’Aujcerrois, Aug. 24, 1572, the 
eve of the festival of St. Bar* 
tholomow. 

Tho art of bell-founding attained 
its perfection in Belgium and Hol- 
land in the 10th and ITthoentarios. 
Tho Dutch bells of such founders 
as Hemony, Dumory, and Van den 
Gheyn still form the model for 
modem bells. 

Bell metal is a mixture of copper 
and tin. The proportions are not 
fixed quantities. Aliout the time 
of Henry ill. the proportions wore 
two to one. Tho quantity of cop- 
per, however, has noen increased, 
and tho proportions stand now 
about three or four to one. Other 
substances have been employed in 
bell-casting, such as gold, silver, 
copper, steel, and zinc and lead as 
jiu ainolgarn in small bells. Bells 
conii)OMod of tho two first metahs, 
however, arc little better than 
more ornaments. Bells have bcurn 
made in many forms, ranging from 
the trumpet shape to that of the 
basin ; these two are among tho 
earliest fqrms, the present being 
midway between them. A bell 
should measure at the mouth 
fifteen times tho thickness of the 
brim or <idge, in width at tho 
shoiildisr half tho width of the 
mouth, and in height twelve 
brims. ^J’he bell is first designed 
on iiapcr, and then tho ‘ crook,’ a 
double compass of wood, the legs 
of which are respectively curved 
to tho shapes of the inner and 
outer sides of tho intended bell, 
ia made. The compass is made 
to revolve on a stake or pivot 
driven into tho bottom of the 
casting pit. The ‘core,’ or inner 
mould, is built up of brickwork 
round the stake, a hollow being 
left in tho centre for a fire, and 
the outside of the masonry ia 
plastered over with clay. Tho 
inner leg of the compass is then 
rotated round tho core, and the 
inside shape of tho bell is defi^ied 
upon the clay. This is then baked 
or fired, after which its surface 
ia greased, or sprinkled with tan 
dust, and coated over with more 
clay. The outer leg of the com- 
pass is moved round this in turn, 
and it ia given tho form of the 
outside of the bell. Tho crown or 
head of tho bell is fitted on the 
top, and the model is complete. 
The clay model is next baked, 
and any ornaments or inscriptions 
are moulded upon it when cool. 
The outer mould or ‘cope * of the 
bell is now formed upon tho clay 
mode], and the core and cope are 
left with clear impressions of the 
bell. Tho one is then fitted over 
the other, tho pit is filled up with 
earth, and the molten metal ia run 
into the space between tho core 
and the cope. When cool, the bell 
is dug out and tested. If too sharp 
in tone, it is turned thinner; if too 
flat, there is no perfect remedy, 
though by filing the outer edge 
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the desired tone may bo attained 
at the expense of quality. 

kpeaX is several bells tuned to 
each other. The first in England, 
consisting of five bells, was pre- 
sented to King’s Coll.. Cambridge, 
by Pope Calixtus i il.. in 1456. The 
largest peal in England is said to 
be that of St. Paul’s ; it consists 
of twelve bells, the tenor of which 
weighs over three tons. The cus- 
tom of ringing peals or musical 
changes is of some antiquity ; a 
notation for change-ringing was 
published in 1668 by Fabian Sted- 
man. These changes are various, 
and some of them complex, and 
are known by such names as ‘ hunt- 
ing.’ ‘dodging,’ ‘mapping,’ and 
‘ place - making ; ’ ‘ plain bobs,’ 

‘bob triples,’ bob majors,’ ‘bob 
majors reversed,’ ‘double bob ma- 
jors,* and ‘grandsire bob cators.’ 
The number of changes which can 
be rung on three bells is six —thus, 
123, 132,213.231,312,321. Four 
bells can, in the same manner, 
ring 24 changes ; five bells. 120 ; 
six oells, 720 ; and so on. At the 
rate, of two strokes a second, it 
would take ninety -one years to 
ring the changes on twelve bells. 

Another system of bell-ringing, 
much in vogue on the Continent, 
especially in the Netherlands, is 
the carillon* The bells are 
sounded by a barrel, worked 
either by the hand or by clock- 
work, or by a keyboard, like a 
piano. By the latter arrange- 
ment the musician strikes the 
keys with his hands or by a mallet, 
a set of pedals for the base bells 
being worked by the feet. The 
finest carillons in Europe are in 
the tower of Los Halles, Bruges. 
The most notable carillons in 
England are at Bradford town 
hall, Boston church, Worcester 
cathedral, Rochdale town hall, 
and Shoreditch. 

A c/iime, like a peal, consists of 
several bolls tuned in harmony. 
Chimes usually accompany the 
striking of the hours, half-hours, 
and quarters, and are generally 
sounded by clockwork. 

For the playing of chimes and 
carillons tubular bells have re- 
cently been invented. They are 
much cheaper than bells of the 
usual form. They consist of tubes 
of varying lengths, ranging from 
about four to f ourtee?» feet. They 
are hung upon a frame, and are 
fftruok by hammers above the 
point of suspension. 

flee also Elbotrio Bell; and 
for pneumatic bell, see Pneu- 
matic Appliances. 

Schiller has made excellent use 
of the processes of bell-casting in 
his beautiful Lied von der Olocke^ 
and Poe of the sound of bells in 
his poem The Bells. See Denison 
(Beckett), Clooks. Watches^ a/nd 
m$ (7th ed. ito); and Ella- 
eombe’s aumerous works, espe- 
cially Chiming (1^9-60). 


Bell, Acton, Curuer, and 
Ellis. See Hkontk. 

Bell, Alexander (Jkaham 
(1847), inventor of the telephone, 
and son of Alexander IMelville 
Bell, author of Visible Speech, was 
born in Edinburgh, and settled in 
Canada in 1870; introduced his 
father’s system for the education 
of deaf-mutes, and was appointed 
professor of vocal physiology in 
Boston University (1872). In 
1876 ho exhibited at the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition the telephone, 
which he had invented some four 
years before. He also invented 
the pliotophone (188U) and the 
graphophoiio (1887). 

Bell, Andrew (1753 1832), 
founder of the Madras system of 
education, was born and educated 
at St. Andrews, Scotland. In 
1780 he became superintendent 
of the Madras Male ()rplian Asy- 
lum, where ho dcveloned the 
monitorial system of education, 
explained in his work. An. Exper- 
iment in Education (1797). In 
1811 ho assisted at the formation 
of the National Society for Pro- 
moting the Education of the 
Poor, a church organization which 
founded over 12,000 schools on his 
method. In 1831 ho transferred 
£120,000 to trustees for various 
(Miucational purposes, principally 
in Scotland; half of tbi.i went 
to found the Madras College, St. 
Andrews. The chairs of educa- 
tion in Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews have grown out of the Bell 
Lecture on Education, established 
1831. See Southey’s Life of Bell 
(1844) ; Meiklejohii’s An Old Edu- 
cational Reformer (1881 ). 

Bell, Sir Charlkh (1774-1842), 
discoverer of the distinct func- 
tions of the nerves ; became fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh (1799), and in 1804 
contributed the account of the 
nervous system to his brother 
John Bell’s Anatovig of Ike Un- 
man Body. The same year he 
removed to Tjondon, where bis 
Anatomy of Expression in Paint- 
ing was published (1806). Bell’s 
great achievement was the dis- 
covery of the existence of distinct 
motor and sensory nerves, and the 
further discovery that the spinal 
cord gives off filaments of b(jth 
kinds, the anterior roots being 
motor and the posterior sensory. 
The first hints of this discovery 
occur in a l€^tter to his Inother 
George (Nov. 26, 1807), but its 
final authoritative exposition was 
made in 1830, in a volume entitled 
The Nervous System of the Human 
Body. In 1812 ho was appointed 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, and in 1824 pnJcHsor of 
anatomy and surgery at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London. 
Knighted on the accession of 
William iv.. Bell accepted the 
chair of surgery at Edinburgh 
University in 1836. Besides the 


volumes mentioned above, ho was 
author of A System of Opera^ 
live Surgery (1807), Institutes of 
Surgery (1838), and several other 
books, ohielly siiry.ical. See Let^ 
ters of Sir Charles Bell (1870). 

Bell, Charles Kuederio 
Mobbuly (1847), assistant man* 
agor of the 7'im.es since 1890, 
having previoiiMly aet(ul as corre- 
spondent in Egypt f rom 1 H!ir>. Ho 
wrote Khediren and /\/A/i((.s' (1884); 
Egyptian Finance (1887); From 
Pharaoh to Fdlalt (1889). 

Bell, Geoiuje Joseph (1770- 
1843), advocate, brother of Hir 
(’harlcs Ikdl, was adinitied to 
the {Scots bar (1791). His 7’mi.- 
tisc on the L<nrs of Bankruptcy 
in Scotland. (1801), repul»lished 
in 1810 uruler tlie title (hnimen- 
iaries on the Laivs of Scotland. 
Uth ed. 1870), at once took rank 
as the authority in tlic domain of 
mercantile jurisprudence. Bell 
was elected to the chair of Scots 
law in 1822, and served on the 
commissions which resulted in 
the {sicottish Judicature Act of 
1825 and the Scottish Bankruptcy 
Act of 1839, lie also wrote Prin- 
ciples of the Law of Scotland 
(1829; ()th ed. 1872). See Edin. 
Her,. Apr. 1872. 

Bell, Henry (1767-1830), intro- 
ducer of practical steain naviga- 
tion into the United Kingdom, 
was born at 'Porphichen, near Lin- 
lithgow, Scotland. In Jan. 1812 
his boat, the Comet, a thirty-ton 
vessel driven by an engine of three 
horse power, began plying be- 
tween Glasgow and Greenock. 
This was the first steam vessel 
to be launched on European 
waters. 

Bell, Henry Glassford (1803- 
74), Scottish sheriff and author, 
started the Edinburgh Literary 
Journal, which ran fur three 
years, in 1828. From its columns 
he afterwards reprinted two vol- 
umes — viz. Summer and Winter 
a’( 1831 ), and My Old Portfolio 
(1832). His latest work, Romances 
and. Minor Poems, appeared in 
1866. 

Bell, Henry Thomas Ma(?ken- 
Z1E(1856), Scottish poet and critic. 
He went to Ia>ndon in 1884, pu))- 
lishing in the same year (Charles 
Whitehead, a monograph on the 
p(;ftt (new ed. 1894). Among his 
works arc Sprhg's hnuiorUdity. 
and other Poems (189.3; 3rd ed. 
1896); Christina lUmeiti: a Bio- 
graphical and. Critical. Study 
(1898); and Pictures of 7Vavel, 
and other Poems (1898). A selec- 
tion of verso ai)j)eared in 1901. 

Bell, Sir Ihaao J/)\vthian 
(1816 1904), English metallurgist, 
born in Newcastle; founded the 
Clarence iron works on the Tecs 
in 1852 ; M.r. for Hartlepool (1875- 
80). Ho was created a baronet 
ill 1885, He published Chemical 
Phenomena of Iron Smelting 
(187*2) and other works. 
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Bell, James (1825), Irish ohem- 
ist, born at Armagh ; has made a 
special study of the chemistry of 
food stuifs, and has embodied his 
researchos in numerous mono- 
graphs— e.(/. Tht Chemutry of 
J^oods (3 vols. 1881-3) and 2'he 
Cheviut ry of Tobacco (1887). From 
1867 to 1894 ho was associated 
with the chemical department of 
Homerset House. 

Bell, John (1G91-1780), Scottish 
traveller, born at Antermony, 
Stirlingshire. Ho went to St. 
rctershurg in 1714, served as 
physician to the llussian embassy 
in Persia (1715-18), and in a simi- 
lar capacity in China (1719-21). 
In 1737 ho went to (.Vinstanti- 
nople on a Russian mission, af- 
terwards settling there as a 
merchant until 1747, when he 
returned to Antermony, his es- 
tate in Scotland, See his Travels 
(2 vols. 1703), reprinted in Pinker- 
ton’s Collection of Voyayes and 
Trareh; Qaai't, licv.^ 1817. 

Bell, John (1745-18.31), pub- 
lisher, and the pioneer of popular 
publications. In 1782 ho issued 
a pocket edition of The. Poets 
of Great Britain eomylcte from 
Chaucer to Churchill, in 109'rol- 
umos, with fronliHj)iuces. This 
was followed by similar editions 
of Shakespeare and The British 
Theatre, Ho established Bell's 
Weekly Messenger^ a Sunday 
countv newspaper, and an illns- 
traled monthly, La Belle /tssnu- 
hUe, He was the first to discard 
the long ^ (f) in printing. 

Bell, .roirN (1703 - 1820), sur- 
geon, elder brother of Sir Cfiiarles 
Bell, became fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Kdinburgh 
(1780), and in 1790 established 
himself in that city as an inde- 
pendent lecturer on anatomy and 
surgery. For twenty years Bell 
remained the loading operating 
surgeon in PMinburgh, and showed 
himself a hold innovator in surgi- 
cal practice. Chief works: Anat- 
omy and, Physiology of the Hu- 
man Body (1793-98); lJi,scoursfS 
on the Nature wnd Cure of Wounds 
1793-5); Principles of Surgery 
1801 8; new ed. 1820). 

Bell, .loHN (1797-1809), Ameri- 
can politician, a native of Ten- 
nessee, studied law at Nashville 
University; was member of Con- 
gress (1827), secretary of war 
(1841), member of United States 
Senate (1847), and Union candi' 
date for the iKesidency (1800). 

Bell, John (1811-95), an Eng- 
lish sculptor, born in Norfolk. 
His first exhibited work was a 
religious group (Royal Academy, 
1832). His Eagle ‘Slayer (1837) 
was exhibited in 1844 ; the well- 
known Dorothea belongs to 1841. 
For the Houses of Parliament he 
executed the statue of Lord Falk- 
land (1847), and among his public 
works are the Guards' Memo- 
rial in Waterloo Place (1858), 


the Crimean Artillery Memorial 
(Woolwich), the Wellington monu- 
ment at the Guildhall (185^), 
and the United States group in 
the Prince Consort Memorial, 
Hyde Park (1873). Ho also 
executed statues of Sir Robert 
Walpole (1854), Newton, James 
Montgomery the poet, and ( Irom- 
well. His other works are nearly 
all of a poetic character, the chief 
being I'hc Babes in the Wood (S. 
Kensington), Andromeda, Una 
and the Lion, and Imogen, He 
was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the International Kx- 
hiintion of 1851, and in projecting 
the S. Kensington Museum. 

Bell, Mks. Nancy R. K., daugh- 
ter of P. if. Meugens, 1 London ; a 
contemjxuary writer on art suh- 
jeots, and translator of standard 
German and French works on ai t 
and othei' subjects. She has pul)- 
lished the TonrisCs Art Guide to 
/i/i/rojt>r(1893), Thf.Saiid,^ in Chris- 
tian Art, and other works. 

Bell, Roukht (1800-07), Irish 
journalist and iniHccllanconH 
writer, edited the London At/as 
for many years, contrihuteil the 
‘ History of Russia’ and ‘ Lives of 
English JViets’ ioLardner'sCyclo- 
}Hvdia, Ijccamc editor (1840) of thci 
Monthly Chronicle, and puldishcd 
three comedies— il/arnV/r/c (1842), 
Mothers and Daughters (1843), arul 
(1 847) -together with two 
novels, lli.s great work is liis un- 
finishe<l annotated edition of tlie 
English poets in 24 vols. (1854 7; 
new ed. 1800-7). 

Bell, Kobrut CirAULES (1800- 
72), line engraver, was a native of 
Edinburgh. Ho reproduced many 
important pictures of contempo- 
rary Scottish artists, including Sir 
William Allan, J. E. Lauder, Sir 
Noel Paton, and Sir David Wilkie. 
Allan’s /ifRt/ro/Prrsfonpans (1872) 
was his most important plate. 

Bell, Robkkt (1841), director of 
Hie Geological Survey of Canada, 
is a iifitive of Tonmto. Joining 
the Canadian Geological Survey 
in 1857, ho was geologist and 
medical officer on the expedi- 
tion of the Neptune in 1884, and 
of the Alert in 188.5, to Hudson 
Strait and B,iy. The western 
hraiich of the Nodaway, which 
he surveyed in 1895, is named 
Bell River after him. He was 
from 1803-7 profe.ssor of chem- 
istry and natural science at 
Queen’s University. 

Bell, Thomas (1792 1880), den- 
tal surgeon and zoologist, was 
appointed dental surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital (1817), professor of zool- 
ogy at King’s College, London 
(1830), secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety (1848-53), president of the 
Linnsean Society U853 -61 ). Chief 
works; Hist, of British Quadru- 
peds {IW; revised 1874); British 
Reptiles British Stalk-eyed 

Crustacea (1^53) ; and an edition 
of White’s Selbome (1877). 


Bella, tn., prov, Potonza, Italy, 
22 m. by rail N.w. of Potonza; 
suffered from an earthquake in 
1857. Pop. (1901) 4,849. 



Belladonna and Fruit, 


Belladonna, a name for the 
deadly nightshade or common 
dwalo (Atropa belladonna), a per- 
ennial poisonous plant of the 
order Solaiiacesc, indigenous to 
S. Europe and Asia, and culti- 
vated in the United States, dt 
is found in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, generally near ruins, 
as if it had formerly been grown 
in gardens. It has a much- 
branched rhizome, which yearly 
sends uii rank stems to the height 
of three feet; its leaves are alter- 
nate, broad, pointed, and from 
three to eight inches long. The 
flowers are one inch long, arise 
singly in Hie axils of the leaves, 
and are of a greenish iinrple col- 
our; the lierries, about the size of 
cherrie.s, are deep violet black, 
and have a sweet taste. The 
whole plant has a heavy, un- 
pleasant smell, especially when 
crushed. Belladonna is useful in 
medicine chiefly by virtue of its 
active principle atropine, pro- 
cured from the root by distilla- 
tion, first with alcohol, and at a 
later stage with chloroform, after 
which it forms colourless crystals. 
There are two extracts of bella- 
donna, a tincture, a plaster, oint- 
ment, and liniment; atropine is 
also used hypodermically, in an 
ointment, and in lamcllsc or discs, 
for ophthalmic purposes. For ex- 
ternal application, belladonna is 
prepared with alcohol, chloro- 
lorm, or some other volatile sub- 
stance, that it may penetrate the 
unbroken skin. An inflamed sur- 
face or a mucous membrane will 
admit it more readily. So ap- 
plied it affects the sensory nerve 
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terminations, depressing them, 
and thus acting as a local anaes^ 
thetio and anodyne. Honce its 
use in superficial infiammution, 
and in muscular rheumatism, 

? ;out, and neuralgia. It also af- 
ects the special nerves to sweat- 
glands and milk -glands, and is 
therefore useful in hyperidrosis, 
and as an antigalactagoguo. Ap- 
plied to the eye, it dilates the 
pui»il hy paralyzing accommoda- 
tion, and IS therefore unimI hy the 
ophthalmic surgeon when examin- 
ing the fundus of the eye, and to 
prevent adhesions of the iris in 
inflammation. Internally given, 
its action procecils on the same 
lines. It lowers all secretions 
except those of the kidneys, and 
it lessens sensitivity. It is used 
for lessening sweat production in 
phthisis. The brain is not affected 
hy medicinal doses, but poison- 
ing has been caused by the free 
application of belladonna to in- 
flamed or broken skin. The com- 
monest form of poisoning is found 
among children wlio have eaten 
the berries, all parts of the plant 
being poisonous. In such cases 
dryness of the moutli ami throat 
is followed hy dilated pupils, 
a flushed face, uncertainty oi 
gait, and possioly delirium and 
stupor, followed hy death. Treat- 
ment is first by the stomach-pump 
or emetics, and next by such a 
stimulant as hot coffee, with 
warmth, and, if need be, artifi- 
cial respiration. Pilocarpine and 
morphine are said to 1)(! antidotes, 
but can only be administered by 
a medical man, while the otlier 
remedies could and should be 
used at once. Another effective 
and simple antidote is vinegar. 
Belladonna is also prescribed 
for nausea, vomiting, Hi)asmodic 
coughs such as whooping-cough, 
hay-fever, and asthma. 

Belladonna Lily (ATmryllis 
belladonna), a native of Capo 
Colony, has been grown in Brit- 
ain since 1712. It has large bulbs ; 
its leaves develop in early sum- 
mer, and die down before the 
flowering stems appear. The 
flowers are in umbels, pale rose 
in colour, and about tlio sizo of 
white lilies. 

Bellagiot tn. and summer re- 
sort, prov. Como, Italy, on the s. 
shore of the Lake of Como, at 
the apex of the peninsula which 
divides the two 8. arms of the 
lak'\ It is in a most charming 
situation. It has numerous hand- 
some villas and gardens- the Villa 
Melzi, built in 1810-15, being the 
most noteworthy. There is regu- 
lar steamboat communication 
with Como and Locco. Pop. (1001) 
3,635. 

Bellahouston, 8.w. suburb of 
Glasgow, in par, of Covan, Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland, on G, k S. W. R. ; 
has a very valuable cannel-coal 
pit. Pop. (1901) 10,001. 
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Bellaire, city, Belmont co., 
U.S.A., 4 m. w. of Wheeling; has 
numerous manufactures of glass 
and of agricultural implements. 
Coal an<l limestone arc found. 
Pop. (100(0 0,012. 

Bellamy, Edward (1850 OS), 
American comnmnist and author, 
was trained for the bar, and prac- 
tised journalism, lie is reiiuun- 
bored for one book, Lookimf 
Jiackmtnl, (1888), an 

anticipation of his ideal social- 
istic community. The rest of his 
life was d<‘ voted to the propa- 
ganda of this ideal. 

Bellamy, (jKouue Annk, 
‘Ckoiudana’ (? 1731-88), actress, 
was daughter of Lord Tyrawley, 
ambassador at Lisbon. Her first 
success was us Monimia in The 
Orphan, pro<lucc<l ))y Rich, Nov. 
22, 1744. She afterwards actcil 
at Dublin and at (’event Carden, 
and played Juliet with Garrick 
(1750). See her own Aptdoyy (0 
vols. 1785); Cenest’s Avcount of 
the Knyliah Simje. 

Bellamy, Jacobus (1757 80), 
Dutch poet, was )K>rn at Flush- 
ing. He was first ai)i)r(‘nticed to 
a baker, hut sent (1782) hy a clergy- 
man to Utrecht University. Ho 
uiblishod (hzanijen viijncr Jeuyd 
1782), Roosje ( 1784), Vnierlanduvhe 
(feuwgen (178.3), ami Uezamjrn 
(1785). ^ 

Bell Animalcules. See Voit- 

TICELLA. 

Bcllarmlne, or Bkllarmino, 
Robert Francis Romulus (1542- 
1021), Roman Catholic theologian, 
was born at Monto])ulciano in 
Tuscany. He became a Jesuit, 
and lecturetl at Louvain. Later 
he held an appointment in the 
Collegium Roinunuin, ami in 
1500 accompanied tho legation 
sent into France hy Pooo Six- 
tus V. Ho was inailo cardinal in 
1500, and arclihishop of Capua 
in 1001, hut resigned tliis post in 
1005. For some years before his 
death he was archbishop of his 
native town. He died at Rome, 
lie was a rigorous ascetic, and 
one of the greatest theologians 
(especially as regards polemics) 
that the Ronuin (^utholic (Oiureli 
has produced. AVorks: Dinpuia- 
tin de Onntrorer^iis Christiaim 
Fidei (1581, ’82, ’03, 3 vols.)^ J)e 
Potentate iSiirnmi Punlificis (IblO), 
InstitutioneH Uebraiav Lingucp, 
De Scripioribus Fccksiuntiriif, Dc 
Asemsione Mentis in Drum, A 
Life, founded on autol)iography, 
was written hy Fuligatti (1024). 
(complete edition of his works 
(5 vols. 1721). 

Bellar^. (i.) District, Madras, 
India, with a dry and healthy 
climate, hut subject to famine, 
owing to the scarcity of water. 
Iron, copper, antimony, and alum 
are found, and there arc manu- 
factures of cotton and woollen 
goods. Area, 6,714 sq. in. Pop. 
(1001) 047,214. ( 2 .) Chief town of 
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above district, a cantonment and 
cotton centre, with an important 
railway station. The fort is situ- 
ated on a rock 460 ft. high, and 
tho town lies below. Pop. (lOOl) 

58,247. 

Bellasi.s, Kdwarp (1800-73), 
English serjeant-at-law und par- 
liamentary counsel. Hj acted 
as one of tho trustees over tho 
Shrewsbury estates (18’)'! 07), and 
ill tho litigation betw’eeu tho Earl 
of Shiewshury and tho Duko of 
Norfolk as to their possession. 
Bellasis, as a memher of one of 
the old Homan (Jatholie families 
of England, wrote nmuenuis pam- 
])hlets oil the Oxford Tractarian 
movement. -Edwaud (h. 1852), 
son of the aliovc, calhtl to tho 
bar (1873); made a study of her- 
aldry, and was appointed Lancas- 
ter Herald (1882), and registrar 
of the ( ’ollege of Arms (1804). His 
many pnlil islied works include The 
Lau's of A /*///.'{ (1 870) ; M( uinrials of 
M r. Sc rjca n t Iiclht»is ( 1 8t 13 



Pella trix. 


Bellatrlx (7 Orionis), a white 
star of 1 ■() photometric magni- 
tude, situiited in tho right shoul- 
der of ( )rion. Bellatrix is a typi- 
cal helium star. No parallax has 
been detenu ined for it. 

Bellay, Jo.vniiM DU (1524 (>0), 
French jioefc, was born at Lyr6, 
near Angeis. In 1548 ho met 
Ronsaid, with whom he formed a 
close friendshi]) ; he also joined 
the group of poets who constituted 
tile Fl(?ia(l(‘, a society formed to 
create a French school of renais- 
sance iioetry. It was at tliis time 
that he wrote his famous prose 
work, the Deffense ct llluntrntinn 
de la, La ague franntjtse (1540). 
Within a year followed tho. Uceneil 
de Pohie and Tf Olive. H's grace 
and facility were excelled hy none 
imt Roiistird. Later works : Lea 
Antimiitcz de Rome. (1558), Regrets 
(1550), Lcs Jeux ruatiqiies (1600). 
Best edition, Marty - Laveaux’s 
(186fi-7). 8eo W. 11. PateFa 
Studies in the Hist, of the Renais- 
sauce (1873). 
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Ben«blrdt a name given to vari- 
ons birds on account of their note, 
especially to Ghaamorhynchus nv- 
veut, the campanoro of the Span* 
iah settlers in Guiana, one of the 
chatterers ; and to Anthomis md- 
mura in New Zealand, a member 
of the family Meliphagidse. Tho 
fonner is remarkable for possess- 
ing a jet-black caruncle, about 
three inches long, which depends 
from the beak, and becomes elon- 
atod when the bird utters its 
ell-like note. See J. J. Queleh, 
in the Field Nov. 26, 1892. 

Belle Alliance, a farm in the 
centre of the French position at 
the battle of Waterloo, lies 13 rii. 
8. of liruHsels, in Belgium. Belle 
Alliance is the name the Prus- 
sians give to the battle. 

Belle de Nuit, the French name 
of the herb Mirahilia jalapa, the 
‘marvel of Peru.* It has large 
smooth leaves and clusters of 
flowers, which expand at night 
and wither in the morning. 

Belleck, par. and vil., Co. Fer- 
managh, prov. Ulster, Ireland, at 
w. end of Lough Erne, 3 m. k. of 
Ballyshannon ; noted for its china 
manufactory. 

Bellegarde, fortress (built 
1679) in Pyr^n^es - Orientales, 
France, 17 m. 8. of Perpignan, 
on Spanish frontier, near Col do 
Portuis. 

Belle-lle-en-Mcr, isL, Atlan- 
tic Ocean, 7 m. 8. of Qui heron Pt., 
dep. Morbihan, France, 10 m. long, 
2 to 6 m. wide. Area, 34 sq. in., 
with a few harbours and a pil- 
chard fishery. Off its coast the 
British fleet under Hawke de- 
feated the French under Conflans 
in 1709. It was taken by the Brit- 
ish in 1761, and held until 1763. 
Pop. (1901) 9,771. 

Belle Isle, (i.) Bocky island 
(British), 9 m. long and 3 broad, 
at Atlantic entrance to 8tr. of 
Belle Isle, Newfoundland; has 
two lighthouses. ( 2 .) Stuait ok, 
the shallow N. outlet of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, between Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland; used by 
vessels in the summer season 
only. During tho winter it is 
blocked by ice. Its length is 80 
m., and its breadth 12 m., and it 
is divided by Belle Isle. 

Belle- Isle, Charles Louis 
Auguste Fouquet, Due de ( 1684- 
1761), French marshal, grandson 
of the famous intendant Fouquet, 
was born at Villefrancho in Avey- 
ron. He served with distinction 
in the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, and was made governor of 
Metz and a marshal of France. 
In the war of tho Austrian Suc- 
cession he shared with Broglie the 
command of the forces, stormed 
Prague in 1741, and the following 
year conducted the masterly re- 
treat to Eger. Ho became min- 
ister of war in 1758, and created 
the military Order of Merit in 
1759. 
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Bellendeti, John (fl. 150&-50), 
Scottish poet and translator, 
employed by James v. to trans- 
late Hector Boece’s Latin Hiatory 
of Scotla/nd^ editions of which 
appeared in 1536, 1541, and in 
another unknown year; it was 
reprinted at Edinburgh in 1821, 
edited by Thomas Maitland, Lord 
Dundrciinan. This was followed, 
also at the king*H request, by a 
translation of Livy, which was 
first published at Edinburgh in 
1822, edited by Lord Dundronnan. 
Those translations are among the 
earliest examples now extant of 
Scottish prose. On tho title-page 
of the Bocce translation, Bollen- 
don is described as ‘archdone of 
Moray, cliannon of Roa.’ After 
tho reformation ho retired to 
Italy, where he is supposed to 
have died, 

Bellenden, William («. 1655- 
1633), classical scholar, w^as of tho 
Scottish family of Ballantyno or 
Bcllindcn, and is said to liave been 
professor at the University of 
Paris. A distinguished classical 
scholar and laborious student of 
(hccro, ho published Cieeronis 
Frincem (1608), a collection of 
Oicetx/s remarks on regal govern- 
ment ; Cieeronis Consul (1612), a 
similar work concerned with con- 
sular autiiority ; Be Statu Pri.m 
()rbia(W\5); Be Trihua Luminihua 
Jtomanorum (1634)— unfinished • 
an elaborate history of Roman 
institutions drawn from (Jicero. 
0. Middleton compiled his Life 
of Cicero (new ed. 1823) from Bcl- 
londcn’s works. 

Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, 
king of (Corinth; his original 
name was Hipponous, but he was 
called Bellerophon from having 
killed Bcllerus. lie was sent by 
Prrjetus, whose wife, Anteia (post- 
Homcric SthenelMca), fell in love 
with him, to lobiites, king of 
Lycia, with a letter requesting 
him to procuro his death. But 
by the aid of the winged horse 
Pegasus, Bellerophon killed the 
monster Chimtera, defeated tho 
Solymi and tho Amazons, and 
finally cut down an ambush of 
the bravest Lycians. Later the 
wrath of the gods foil on him, and 
ho wandered, ‘ devouring his soul,’ 
in loneliness through the Aleian 
fields. Ijatcr stories say that he 
tried to fly to heaven on Pegasus, 
but that Zeus sent a pdfly, the 
bite of which caused too horse to 
throw his rider, who was lamed 
by the fall. See Homer’s Iliads 
bk. vi. ; Hesiod’s Thcog, 325 ; and 
Horace’s 4th OdCs 11. 

Bellerophon, a genus of uni- 
valve molluscs abundant in the 
earlier geological formations. The 
shells are globular, coiled in a flat 
spiral in one plane ; the mouth is 
large and circular, with a deep 
notch in the outer lip, which, as 
the animal continues to grow, is 
gradually filled in with calcareous 
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matter, forming a band or keel 
along the centre of the convex 
aspect of the shell. See Zittel’s 
Palceontology ; Nicholson’s Pa^o?- 
ontology; Woodward’s Manual of 
the Molluaca. 

Belleville, (i.) Manufacturing 
tn. in Hastings co., prov. Ontario, 
Canada, at mouth of Moira R., 48 
m. w. of Kingston by rail; con- 
tains the AlbeH College. Pop. 
(1901) 9,117. ( 2 .) City, Illinois, 
U.S.A., the county seat of St. 
Clair CO., situated in the 8.w. 
part of tho state, 20 m. from 
St. Louis, on three railways— 
the Illinois Central, the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, and the 
Southern. It is a manufactur- 
ing place of some importance, 
and has large flour mills. The 
seat of a Roman Catholic bishop. 
Pop. (1900) 17,484. 

Bellew, Harold Kyrle (1857). 
actor and playwright, achieved 
a rapid success on the English 
stage, and after winning con- 
siderable favour in America 
(1885 - 6), he began in 1887 to 
appear with Mrs. Brown Potter. 
They have been especially suc- 
cesstul as Romeo and Juliet, 
and as Leander and Hero in 
Mr. Bel lew’s play, Hero and 
Leander. Ho is the author of 
Yvonne and lolande. 

Bel ley, tn., dep. Ain, Franco, 
near R. Rhone, 39 m. by rail B. K. 
of Botirg, with an interesting 
cathedral (9th century) and bish- 
op’s palace (1609); produces the 
best lithcgraphic stonesin France. 
Pop. (1901)6,467. 

Bellflower. See Campanula. 

Belli, Giuseppe Gioachino 
(1791-1863), Italian dialect poet, 
was born at Rome. In his youth 
he held a government post, and 
was secretary to a prince ; but 
afterwards he devoted himself to 
poetry, writing in the Roman 
dialect more than 2,000 sonnets 
descriptive of the life of contem- 
porary Rome (1831-46). His son 
published sumo 800 of his sonnets, 
with many alterations ; and these 
in their original shape were after- 
wards edited by L. Morandi (Citth 
di Castollo, 1886-9, 0 vols.). 

Belllcent, the half-sister of 
King Arthur, wife of King Lot 
of Orkney (this does not agree 
with Malory), and mother of Ga- 
wain, Mordrea, and Gareth. See 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, 

Belligerent is the term ap- 
plied to a nation in a state of 
war. Its use marks an impor- 
tant distinction in international 
law between a de facto govern- 
ment at war and a subject state 
or race in rebellion. In the for- 
mer case belligerent states are 
bound by the laws of war, in 
the interest of humanity, to 
the conduct of the campaign on 
civilized methods, while they are 
also brought under definite obli- 
gations with respect to neutral 
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powers. Recognition of bellig- 
erents by nentrals ensures tho 
moral, and if necessary tho mate- 
rial, support of tho latter in tho 
case of any violation of the laws 
of warfare. In the case of non- 
recognition of parties as bellig- 
erents, these conditions do not 
obtain. In some instances, even 
when a nation is divided by in- 
ternecine strife, recognition of 
the coml)atauts as belligerents 
may become inevitable. Such 
was the case when, during tho 
American civil war, Britain and 
France recognized tho Southern 
States as a belligerent power^ 
The usual condition of such re" 
cognition is, broadly speaUing, 
the existence of hostilities of 
some magnitude, and the main- 
tenance of a civil government 
within tho disaffected area. 

Belligerents, Rights and 
Duties of. A brief and neccH- 
sarily imnerfoct account of the 
rights and duties of belligerents 
as between enemies is all that 
can be attempted here. For 
the mutual rights and duties of 
belligerents and neutrals see 
Neutrality and CoiNTRABAND. 
A belligerent has tho right to 
use every means which he con- 
siders necessary to bring his 
enemy to terms. This broad and 
general right, however, is modi- 
fied amongst civilized states by 
the humane usage of nations, and 
by international compact. These 
modifications, in their widest and 
X)orhaps in their ideal application, 
are summarized in the project of 
an international declaration con- 
cerning tho laws and customs of 
war drawn up by the Brussels 
Conference of 1874, but not rati- 
fied. (Ireat Britain expressly ro- 
Xmdiate l them as temhng to ‘ fa- 
cilitate aggressive wars, and to 
paralyze the patriotic efforts of 
nn invaded people.’ Neverthe- 
less, though not binding, they 
arc useful as indicating a definite 
code in accordance with tho ad- 
vanced views of the time, and 
possible of a more or less complete 
adoption in the future, 'fho first 
eight articles of the project define 
military occupation, and give tho 
victorious belligerent the right 
to take possession of all the prop- 
erty belonging to the government 
of the vanquished state, together 
with railways, ships, telegraphs, 
arms, and munitions of war, 
whether privately owned or not ; 
these it must administer as usu- 
fructuary. Parish property, re- 
ligious^ charitable, educational, 
artistic, and scientific establish- 
ments come under the head of 
private property (see below). The 
belligerent occupying a territory 
may levy all the taxes, dues, 
duties, and tolls already estab- 
lished in the vanquished state, 
and must carry out, as far as 
possible, the ordinary law and 


administration. Art. 12 prohibits 
the uao of poison or poisonod 
weapons, tho murder of enemies 
or antagonists who lay down tlicir 
arms, the employment of arms, 
projectiles, or substances which 
cause unnecesaary .sulfcring, such 
as explosive bullets (prohihiled 
by the declaration of i^t. Peters- 
burg in 1808, and signed by most 
Buropeaii states), and tho iilmse 
of a Hag of truce, the national 
flag, tho Geneva Cross, or the 
insignia or uniform of tho enemy. 
Succeeding articles forbid the 
attack or bombardment of open 
or undefended towns or villages, 
and in case of bomhardmont of a 
fortified place directs that hospi- 
tals, religious, artistic, scientifle, 
and charitable buildings, not used 
at the same time for military 
purposes, shall bo spared, such 
buildings being iiidicate<l by 
special visible signs. No town 
taken by storm shall bo given up 
to plunder. Lawful and disarmed 
enemies aro prisoners of war, to 
bo maintained and treated with 
humanity, and not to be deprived 
of their personal property. They 
may bo interned in any l(>calit.y, 
hut may not bo placed in confine- 
ment unless such is absolutely 
necessary. They may bo om- 
ploye<l on public works, but not 
in the oiKuattons of war. Prison- 
ers attempting to escapo m«y 
after summons bo shot, ami if 
retaken may be punished, hut an 
escaped prisoner retaken is not 
liable to punishment for his 
previous escape. Exchange of 
prisoners and release on parole 
arc lawful. If parole is broken 
aiid the X)i'isoner is recaptured, 
he is deprived of the rights hc- 
cor<le<l to nrisonerH of war. War 
corresiKimlents and other non- 
conihatants with an army may ho 
treated «b prisonors of war, but 
spies and marauders have no picli 
right.s. For duties of luelligcr- 
ents with regard to the .sick and 
wounded, see (iKNKVA Conve:^- 
Tiox. 'I'he population of an oc- 
cupied territory cannot he com- 
pelled to fight against their own 
country, nor be made to swear 
allegiance to tho enemy’s power. 
The honour and rights of the 
family, the life and proptjrty of 
individiial.s, and their religious 
convictions and exerci8e.s, should 
be respected. JMvutc property 
cannot he confiscated, and pilhigo 
is expressly forbidden. Regula- 
tions are also made as to tho 
duties of belligerents with regard 
to flags of truce, capitulations, 
armistices, belligerents intornea 
and wounded treated in neutral 
territory. 

In.stances of the violation of 
this code in recent warfare will 
readily occur to the reader. A 
distinct step towards its adoption 
was made by the Peace Conven- 
tion at the Hague in 18119, when 


the following three special decla- 
rations were adopted : 1. Prohibi- 
tion of the throwing of projectiles 
and explosives from balloons or by 
other analogous moans; this pro- 
hibition to bo ifi force for livo 
years. 2. Prohibition of projec- 
tiles inteiidtsl solely to diffuse 
asphy \iating or deleterious gases. 
X rr<)hil)itiou of tho use of bul- 
lets, Hueh as the dum-dum, which 
expund l asily in the human body. 
Sec War, Laws op; Paris, De- 
claration OP; ILujue Confer- 
knce; International Law ; offi- 
cial documents of proceedings 
inentioiHMl above; also Maine’s 
IniernaUunaL Law (1899) ; Wheat- 
on’s Jatcr national Law^ ed. by 
Boyd (latest ed.); Hall’s Peace 
Conference at the Uatjue (1900). 

Bellingham. See Perceval. 

Bellingshausen, Fabrian 
Gottueh von (1778 1852), Rus- 
sian explorer ami naval com- 
mander ; bonded an expedition 
which sailed in 1819 for the 
Antarctic regions. Ho discov- 
ered l*eter Island and Alexan- 
der Land, bestowing on them 
their respective nninos. Return- 
ing to Russia in 1821, ho subse- 
quently roceivod the command 
of the Russian fleet in tho Bal- 
tic, and finally l)ccamo military 
governor of Cronstadt. A re- 
port of his work of exploration 
api)eared in 18fil. 

Bellini, name of a family of 
Italian painters, foimders of the 
great Venetian school of tho 16th 
and Ifith centuries, (l.) tlACOPO 
or (iiA(X)M() Bellini (r. M00-0(>), 
1). in Venice; pupil of Pisanello, 
and of Falniano, with whom he 
went to Florence. His frescoes 
in Verona have been destroyed; 
two of his pictures are extant ; 
his sketch-book is in the British 
Museum. He w-as a portraitist 
of repute, ami opened a school in 
Padua. (2.) Gentii.e Bellini 
(?1420 1507) settled in Venice in 
1400. On arcount of liis fame as 
a portrait i)ainter, he was invited 
(1479) to (‘onstantinople to paint 
the sultan, Mohammed it.; he 
ahso visited Rome. 'J'he glory of 
Venice was expressed in his groat 
pageant ])ietureH, such as Ids Cor- 
pus Ch ri»ti^ liis Miracle nj t h e True 
Cro.s.s,the Preachi ngof St. Mark{\n 
the Brera, Milan). Tho National 
Gallery, London, is rich in ex- 
ami)lesof his work. (3,) Giovanni 
or (Ham BELLINI Bellini (1428- 
1510), the greatest artist of the 
15th century in Italy; he united 
purity of religious aim with perfec- 
tion of artistic power. In 1582 ho 
was appointed state painter, and 
his .studio V)ccanie a fairujus school 
in which Titian, Giorgione, and 
Tintoretto were trained. The 
National Gallery, London, pos- 
sesses his portrait of tho doge, 
Leonardo Loredano, and three 
religious subjects. See Ruskin’s 
ArrovJS of the Chace (1880) ; Roger 
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Fry’s Giovanni Bellini (1899) ; 
Kugler’s Schools of Painting in 
Italy 

Bellini, Vincenzo (1802-35), an 
Italian operatic composer, born 
at Catania, Sicily ; studied at the 
Conservatorio, Naples. His most 
popular operas are La Sonnwm- 
hula (1831), Norma (1831), and his 
last work, I Puri tani (1835). La 
Sonnamhu/a was an unparallolcd 
success when it was produced in 
London, with Madame Malibran 
as Amina, the heroine. It is in- 
teresting to note that it was in 
the part of Amina that both 
Adelina Patti and Albani made 
their first appearances in Britain. 
Though Bellini had little dra- 
matic pow(U’, ho i^ossessed a gift 
of delicious melody. 

Bellinzona, cap. of the Swiss 
canton of Ticino, with a station 
on the St. ({othard line, lO m. 
below Airolo, and 20 m. above 
Li^ano. Pop. (1900) 4,949. 

Beilis Perennis. See Daisy. 

Bellite, an explosive prepared 
from nitrate of ammonia and 
mono or di nitro-benzeno. It can 
bo stored and transported with 
safety, not being exploded by a 
blow or by friction. It was dis- 
covered in 1880, and is said to be 
three times more powerful than 
ordinary gunpow<kT. 

Beilmati, Kakl Mikael (1740- 
96), poet and improvisator, who 
used the pseudonym of Fredman, 
and is the most original figure in 
Swedish literature, was the princo 
of boon companions, full of the 
joy of life, frivolous, indolent, and 
good-natured. His experiences of 
Stockholm taverns were p i cserved 
in verse of exquisite pathos and 
humour, in Fredmans FpMlar 
(1790) and Fred mans Sanger 
(1791). Gustavus ill. gave him 
a small pension. He generally 
accompanied his songs with the 
lute, and the admirable adapta- 
tion of tunes to words gives to his 
works their absolutely unique 
character. It is very diflficult, 
however, for any one but a Swede 

S ropcrly to appreciate his genius. 

urns is the British poet whom 
he rcHt'inbles most. &ee eds. of 
works by Sond6n (1835-(>) and 
Oarkn (1855-1)1 ; new ed. 1881); 
also Bjorkman’s Memoir (1893), 
and Krdmann’s (1899). 

Bell-metal, an alloy used in the 
manufacture of bells. The usual 
composition is 75 i)arts of copper 
to 25 of tin, or 78 of copper and 
22 of tin, although sometimes the 
alloy consists of copper, tin, zinc, 
and lead. A largo percentage of 
copper gives a deep tone, but iron, 
zinc, and tin give a sharper ring. 

Bello, Francesco, Italian epic 
poet (c. 1450-1505), known from 
his blindness as Oieco da Ferrara, 
lived at Mantua and Ferrara in 
great poverty. His poem in 45 
cantos, Mam.hriano (first ed. 1509), 
is a chivalrous romance depict- 


ing the adventures of an Oriental 
prince, and is one of the books 
which directly inspired the Or- 
lando Furioto of Ariosto. 

Bello Horizonte, the now capi- 
tal of Minas Geraes, Brazil, on the 
slopes of the Berra do Espinhaco, 
N.w. of the old capital, Ouro Preto, 
and 390 m. (a day’s journey) by 
the Centr.'il Brazilian By. from 
Rio do Janeiro. There are gold 
mines in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Bellona, the llomau goddess of 
war, and sister or wife of Mars. 
Her worship is possibly of Sabine 
origin, but her first temple at 
Romo was only founded in 296 
n.o., in the Campus Martius. See 
Kcightley’s Mylhology of Ancient 
G reeve and Italy, 

Bellona, a British third-class 
cruiser (1830 tons) launched in 
1890, commemor.ates the capture 
of the French frigate Bellone in 
1747. As many as seven Bellonas 
were captured from the Dutch, 
French, and Venetians. The name 
is associated with the capture of 
the Coiiragcux(\70l)t the battle of 
( tonenhagon (1801 ), and the action 
in Basque road (1809). 

Bellot, JosEiui Ren15: (1826-53), 
French naval officer and explorer, 
born at Paris ; distinguished him- 
self in Madagascar (1845), and 
joined the British Franklin ex- 
)edition (1851). Two years later 
10 accompanied another Franklin 
expedition, in which ho perished. 
Bellot Strait is named after him. 
Bee Journal, ed. Lemer ( 1854). 

Bellot Strait, between N. Som- 
erset 1. and Boothia, and connect- 
ing Gulf of Boothia and Franklin 
Channel, N. America. 

Bellows-f ish, the Cornish name 
for a group of fishes, sometimes 
known as sea-snipes, of the family 
TetrodontidiV, of which other 
species arc popularly known as 
trumpet -fisli, swell -fish, bottle- 
tish, egg -fish, glohe-fish, swell- 
toad, blower, hox-lish, etc., from 
their peculiar inflated appearance. 

Bclloy, Pierre Laurent Bui- 
RETTE DE (1727 -75), French dram- 
atist, a native of Auvergne, en- 
tereil the dramatic profession, 
and acted with success in Russia. 
At Paris, in 1769, ho produced 
Zelmire, a marked suc<‘ess, fol- 
lowed hy Le SUge de Calais 
(1765), also well received, and 
Gaston et Bayard {177^), which 
procured his admission to the 
Academy. Among his other pi ays 
are Gabrieli e de Vergy (\77^) and 
Pierre le Cruel (1772). His col- 
lected works wore published by 
Gail lard in 1779 and 1787, and 
a selection by Anger in 1811. Bee 
llrongniart’s Pierre BeUoy{\^7). 

Bell Pepper, the fruit of the 
Capsicum grossum, or Guinea 
pepper; used in the East as a 
v^etable, and for pickling. 

Bell Rock, or Inchcapb Rook, 
rocky reef, 6 ac. in extent, off 


coast of Forfarshire, Scotland, 12 
m. E.S.E. of Arbroath, surmounted 
by lighthouse 120 ft. high. The 
tradition that tho bell placed there 
by the abbot of Aberbrothock was 
removed by a pirate whose vessel 
was at length wrecked on tho reef 
is celebrated in Southey’s ballad. 
The Inckcape Bell. 

Bells, a nautical term used to 
express the time of day. Thus 
the twenty-four hours are divided 
into periods of four hours. Each 
half -hour of these represents one 
bell. Thus, beginning at twelve 
o’clock, half-past twelve is *ono 
boll,’ one o’clock ‘two bells,’ half- 
past Olio ‘ three hells,’ two o’clock 
four bells,’ continuing up to four 
o’clock, when tho round begins 
again. 

Bells, The, the name of a woll- 
kiiowu poem by Edgar Allan Poe ; 
also tho title of the English ver- 
sion of Erckmann-Ohatriaii’s Le 
Juif Polonais, in the dramatic 
form of which Sir Henry Irving 
has created tho part of MathlaB. 

Bell-the-Cat. See Douglass, 
Arch I BALD. 

Be I 111 no. (i.) Mountainous 
proy. of N. Italy, covered almost 
entirely by tho Dolomite Alps 
(11,000ft.), and stretchiijg between 
Tyrol and Venetia. Its principal 
stream is tho Piave. Area, 1,292 
sq. m. Pop. (1901) 192,800. ( 2 .) 
Episcopal town. cap. of above, 
stands on a hill (1,265 ft. above 
sca-level) above the Piave, 72 m. 
by rail N. by w. of Venice, with a 
fine Renaissance cathedral (151.5) 
and^ silk mills. Pop. (1901) 
19,050, Bclluno is the Roman 
Belunum; it fell into the hands 
of Venice in the beginning of tho 
15th century. Pope Gregory XVi, 
was born hero in 1765, and tho 
town gave a ducal title to the 
French marshal Victor. 

Belmez, busy and flourishing 
tn., prov. Gordo va, Spain, ,V) m. by 
ry. N.N.W. of Cordova; centre of 
important coal field now actively 
worked. Pop. (1900) 8,978. 

Belmont, tn.. Cape Colony, 
on ry., 50 m. a.w. of Kimberley. 
Hero, on Nov. 23, 1899, Lord 
Methuen drove the Boers from a 
strong position on the railway, 
and two days later stormed Enslin 
(or Gras Pan). 

Beloeradum. See Belgrade. 

Beloit, city, Rock co., Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A., on tho s. boundary of 
tho state, 47 m. s.E. of Madison, 
It contains Beloit College (1847). 
Pop. (1900) 10,436. 

Belomancy, divination by 
moans of arrows. In Ezek. 21:21, 
22, Nebuchadnezzar had recourse 
to this form of divination. It was 
in extensive use among the Ara- 
bians. 

Belon, Pikrrb(1517-64), French 
naturalist, was born at Soullcti^re, 
near Mans. Under the patronage 
of the Cardinal de Tournon, he 
travelled for scientific purposes 
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in Greece, Asia ^inor, PaleHtine, 
and Egynt (1646-9). In 1553 he 
publishea his Observatioju during 
those journeys; he also wrote 
hooks on sea -fishes (1551) and 
birds (1555). 

Belone, the typical genus of a 
group of fishes called the gar, or 
gar -fish, which have both jaws 
prolonged into long, narrow, but 
strong bills. Home of the Jielones 
■of the Indian and l*acific Oceans 
roach a length of five feet. 

Belovar, co. of Hungary, in the 
kingdom of Croatia and Slavonia, 
lies between the Dravc and the 
Save; is for the most part moun- 
tainous, but has fruitful soil. 
Ai*ea, 1,442 so. m. Pop* (1900) 
^00,951. Cap. Ilelovar ; pop.(ll)0<)) 
4.889. 

BelpassOf tn., prov. Catania, 
Sicily, on the S. slope (1,805 ft.) 
of Mt. Etna, 9 m. N.w. of Ca- 
tania, It replaces the old town 
of Belpasso, which in 1009 was 
overwhelmed in an eruption of 
the mountain. Pop. (1901) 9,734. 

Belper, par. and mrkt. tn., 
Derbyshire, England, on Der- 
went, 7 m. N. of Derby, on Mid- 
land Ry. ; cotton yarn, hosiery, 
ongincoring works, and nail fac- 
tories ; coal and ironstone. Pop. 
of par. (11X11) 10,934. 

Belphoebe, a character in Spen- 
aor’s Tai^rie Qnfenf^ bk. iii. and 
iv., twin-sister of Ainorct. Bel- 
phot*])o (who is meant for Queen 
Elizabeth) represents a stern and 
aolf-reliant chastity. 

Belsham, Thomas (1750-1829), 
English Unitarian divine, was 
appointed minister of the Inde- 
pendent chapel at Angel Street, 
Worcester, in 1778, and head of 
Daventry Academy (1781). Ho 
was successively professor of di- 
vinity at the Hackney College 
(1789), minister of the Gravel Pit 
Unitarian cliapcl (1794), in suc- 
cession to Priestley, and of Essex 
Street chapel (1805). Author of 
Memoirs of Theophilus Lindseif 
(1812); Elements of the Philosopk}i 
of the Human Mind (1801); Letters 
to the Bishop of London in Vin- 
dication of Unitarianism (1815). 
See Williams’s Memoirs (18^). 

Belsham, William (1752-1827), 
English political writer and his- 
torian, brother of the preceding, 
devoted his life to the furtherance 
of Whig doctrines. Ho wrote 
Essays^ Philosophical Historical, 
and Literary (1789-91), and Re- 
marks on the Nature and Necessity 
of Political Reform (1793). His 
historical works were reissued in 
1806 in 12 vols., under the title 
History of Great Britain to the 
Oonclmsion of the Peace of A miens. 

Belshazzaft according to Dan. 
6 the son of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the last Chaldsean king of Baby- 
lon, who was slain, and his em- 
pire subjugated, by the Medes, 
under Darius. Now, profane his- 
tory agrees with the monuments 


in stating that the last king of 
Babylon was Nabonidos (Nabu- 
na’id), who was conquered by 
Cyrus, and the consequent diffi- 
culty of finding a historical place 
for Belshazzar has long been rec- 
ognized. The inscriptions reveal 
further, liowovor, that Nabonidos 
had a son named Eel-shiirra-uzur, 
who seems to have acted in Ihiiiy- 
lon as prince-regent, and whose 
identity with the Belshazzar of 
Daniel is therefore hardly open to 
doubt. See Sayce, Ifiyher Criti- 
cism and the Mon a incuts, j). 525 /. 
(3rd ed. 18941. 

Belt, GkkaT, strait between 
Zealand and Euiieii, Deninaik, 
the middle channel connticting 
the P»altie and tlio Kattegat,; 
about 40 m. long, and from 11 to 
17 111 . broad, tlic depth varying 
from 30 to 150 ft. Navigation is 
rendered difficult by shoals, and 
in winter by ice. 

Belt, h ITTLK, strait betwecMi 
.Tutlaiid and i linen, the w. 
channel connecting the Baltic 
and the Kattegat; about 30 m. 
long, and from 1 to 12 m. broad, 
the depth varying from 30 to 
180 ft. Tho hindranees to shij)- 
ping arc similar to those of the 
Great Belt. During the first four 
months of the year it is generally 
frozen. 

Belt and Rope Gearing. 

Wlien shafts are too far apart to 
be connected by toothed wheels, 
a continuous rotary motion may 
be transmitted from tlio one to 
tho other by means of endless 
flexible bands, belts, or ropes and 
suitable pulleys, the friction )»e- 
tween the bands and pulleys being 
sufficient to overcome the resist- 
ance which tho pulleys offer to 
motion. Because of its tendency 
to slip on its pulley, a belt should 
not bo used in cases where the 
ratio of the number of revolutions 
between the shafts has to remain 
fixed. At the same time, this 
possihle slipping of tho belt may 
save the machine which is being 
driven from serious injury in the 
event of a sudden increase of the 
driving i)reB8uro. Belts are made 
of leather (oak -tanned or raw- 
hide) ; cotton I waterproof can- 
vas; india-rubber and canvas; 
gutta-percha, canvas, and balata ; 
llama hair, etc. 

Leather Belts.- Mo.st belts arc 
made from oak- tanned leather; 
but raw-hide belts are strongly 
recommended by some belt- 
makers, as the fibre is not dried 
or hardened, but remains soft 
and pliable, and retains tho full 
strength, toughness, and elas- 
ticity of the green hide. Haw- 
hide belting is certainly stronger 
than ordinary tanned leather, ainl 
it is much thinner. 

Chain or Link Belting is made 
of a series of short pieces or links 
of leather joined together by pins. 
The links hinge on these pins; 
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cousoquoiitly a link bolt, without 
undue straining, can drive a com- 
paratively small pulley, and is 
very suitable for high speeds. 
Messrs. Tullis make this class of 
bolt with a fioxible centre, and 
arched on tho running side to fit 
the convexity of tho pulley (Fig. 
1). Tho illustration also shows 
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another feature in ])(4t-d riving - 
tho running of one belt on the top 
(*f another. An ordinary double 
belt is hero shown working inde- 
nendontly on the top of tho link 
belt. Tho outside belt is thus 
practically working on a pulley 
with a leather face. Ordinary 
flat belts (two or more) arc com- 
pounded in the same way. 'Fhoy 
may all drive tho same pulley, 
or be take.n to (liff’crcnt i)ulleyH. 
This system allows a largo in- 
crease in the power transmitted, 
without increasing tho widtli of 
pulleys. Tlio belts aro not in 
any way connected togotlier, and 
tho outer belt ‘creeps’ over the 
inner belt. This creeping action 
docs not. liowcver, affect the effi- 
ciency ol tho drive. 

Hendry^s Patent Laminated 
Belling consists of a nuinher of 
narrow leather strands i)laeed side 
by side on edge and sewn together. 
The strands are well stretclied 
before being built up, so that the 
aftor-strctcliing of tho bolt should 
he very small. It can bo made 
continuous- j.r. without a cross- 
joiiit -and in this respect it is 
distinctly valuable. 'Die con- 
struction of tho belt and the 
method of making a splico are 
shown in Fig. 2. 
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Woven Leather Belts.— Another 
very interesting form of bolt, 
single or double, is made from 
continuous thongs of leather, 
woven together i>y a specially 
constructed loom to any width or 
length. These belts are generally 
made continuous, but if neces- 
sary, a joint may bo made in the 
usual way by lapping and lacing, 
or by means of a splice similar to 
an ordinary rope-splice. The chief 
features of these bolts arc said to 
be groat strength, lightness, plia- 
bility, ami non-liability to air- 
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cushioning. As practically all the 
stretch is removed from the belt 
during manufacture, there is very 
little after-stretch, and the belt 
runs straight. 

Cotton lieltiny. The Gandy 
cotton bo Us arc made from hard 
woven American cotton duck or 
canvas. A special width is woven 
for each wi<lth of belt, so as to 
secure two selvage edges and 
uniformity of cross-section. The 
canvas thus woven is folded and 
stitched, and after being treated 
with oil and paint is stretched in 
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a frame. This belt is waterproof 
and unaffected by temperature, 
so that it is suitable for exposed 
situations. Another cotton belt 
is made of several plies of can- 
vas. treated with gutta-percha 
and balata ; it possesses consider- 
able strength, and is thoroughly 
waterproof. A third belt is manu- 
factured from American cotton 
canvas, cemented in layers by vul- 
canized india-rubber, and covered 
by a specially prepared compound 
of india-rubber. The rubber is 
forced into the canvas while pass- 
ing through the rolls of a special 
form of calender. These oelts, 
which have a smooth, even sur- 
face, are very durable, and are 
unaffected by damp or exposure ; 
the tensile strength per unit 
width is greater than that of 
leather belting, and they obtain 
a very good grip of the pulley, 
Kesistanco to slip round the pulley 



Fig. 4. 


is naturally a most valuable prop- 
erty of a driving belt. These belts 
can be made endless, or may bo 
jointed by using a suitable belt- 
fastener. 

Belt‘F(istenen,^ThQ following 
illustrations show a few of the 
most commonly used belt-fast- 
eners, the method of attachment 
to the belt being clearly indi- 
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cated in each case. Harris’s (Fig. 
3) and Jackson’s (Fig. 4) fasteners 
arc very suitable for india-rubber 
or canvas belts. Green’s belt- 
fasteners (Fig. 5) are made of 
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tough brass, and are mainly used 
for leather ))eltB. A very good 
form of double-laced butt joint is 
shown in Fig. (J. 

Mope-Driving.-— Thin method of 
power-transmission is now being 
widely used, cstjecially for large 
installations. The ropes arc made 
of homiJ, manilla, or cotton. The 
pulleys used for this kind of gcar- 
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ing arc made with V grooves on 
their peripheries. (See Fig. 7.) 
The angle of groove generally 
adopted is 45^ and it shotild be so 
constructed as to avoid all p|os- 
siblo chance of the rope reaching 
the bottom. With ropes the re- 
sistance to slipping is largely 
augmented by the wedging action 
of the grooves, so that the ropes 
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arc put on the pulleys with very 
little initial tension. The Lam- 
beth cotton rope (Fig. 8), manu- 
factured at Blackburn, is made 
up of four strands twisted round 
a central core; each strand is 
covered spirally with ten twisted 
cords of cotton yarn, which seives 
as a protecting envelope to the 
inner or working part of the 
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strand, and preserves it from con- 
tact and wear in the groove, with- 
out interfering with its flexibility 
or strength. No wlley for rope- 
driving should be less than thirty 
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times the diameter of the rope, as 
the internal compressive stresses 
set up on the inside of a rope by 
bending quickly round a too small 
pulley soon break up the rope. 
The following extract from a 
table compiled by Mr. C. N. Pick- 
worth shows the horse power that 
may be safely transmitted by 
cotton driving ropes at different 
speeds : — 


Velocity 
of llopu 
in Feet 
per Min. 


Diameter of Rope 
in Inches. 


1,000 

lln. 

4-5 


l}in. 

10*2 

14-0 

•2 in. 
18-2 

2,000 

91 

14-2 

20-6 

28-0 

36‘5 

3,000 

12*6 

19-8 

28-4 

88-7 

50-4 

4,000 

14 '8 

23-2 

83*4 

45-5 

59*4 

5,000 

15-4 

241 

34-0 

471 

61 -.5 


A rope li in. in diameter will 
transmit as much power as a 
leather b^t (> in. wide. The most 
economical speed for rope-driving 
is from 3,0DO to 5,000 ft. per 
minute. At high speeds centrif- 
ugal action has a prejudicial 
effect. In large mills, where it 
is necessary to transmit^ power 
to several stories, rope-driving is 
especially applicable, as a few 
ropes may be taken direct from 
the engine fly-wheel to each story. 
Fig. 9 shows how the power is 
subdivided in a large cotton -spin- 
ning mill. The fly-wheel, in this 
instance, is grooved to receive 
thirty ropes. The initial cost 
of a rope-driving installation is 
stated to be less than with belt 
or wheel gearing, and the cost of 
renewals and repairs is also re- 
duced. The ropes are jointed by 
an ordinary long splice. 

}5teel or iron wire ropes are 
sometimes used for power-trans- 
mission. Wire ropes are natu- 
rally exceptionally strong, and 
can be used for transmitting power 
over long distances. They are 
not, however, much used for mill 
purposes. Pulleys for wire ropes 
are wider in the groove than for 
cotton or hemp ropes. The groove 
must not grip tho rope, and the 
bottom of the groove is generally 
lined with gutta-percha, wood, or 
leather, to increase tho resistance 
to slipping. 

Transmission of Power by Belts. 
—The effective driving force is 
the difference between the ten- 
sions on the tight and slack sides 
of the belt. The tight or driving 
side should always be underneath. 
The natural sag of the slack side, 
due to the weight of the belt, in- 
creases the arc of contact of the 
belt on the pulley, and adds to the 
frictional resistance to slipping. 

Transmission of Motion by Belts, 
—The revolutions of pulleys con- 
nected by belts, provided there 
is no ^slip ’ are inversely propor- 
tional to the diameters of the pul- 
leys: thus (Fig. 1^, 

n:N:;D:d, 
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where n and N represent the re- with equal tension. Fij?. 10 shows 
volutions per minute of d and D an open and a cross drive. Two 
respectively, shafts at right angles may be con- 
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Fig. 10. 


In certain machine tools it is 
often necessary to change speed, 
and this is effected by using cone 
or speed pulleys. The driving 
and driven pulleys have a scries 
of steps, whose diameters arc so 
proportioned that the belt 6ts 
each corresponding pair of steps 
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nected by means of a belt, pio- 
vided that the pulleys are so 


arranged that tlie point at which 
the belt loaves either pulley lies 
in tlio iilano passing through the 
centre of width of tlio other pul- 
ley (Fig. 11). Motion may be 
conveyed l)y belts in almost any 
direction, provided suitable guide- 
pulleys ,'iro intro«lnccd, and the 
above condition observed as to 
the iiosition of tlio ])ulloys. 

Pullctfa.- 'riieso nccc-ssary ad- 
juncts in belt-driving are made 
of cust iron, wrought iron, steel, 
or wood. The driving face of the 
pulley should bo very slightly 
conv<‘\, in order that the belt may 
remain in the centre of the jHillcy 
face. Si)lit ])ulloys arc often 
used, as tlioy are easily erected 
or tiilfen down without interfering 
with the shaft hen tings. AVrought- 
iron and sfetd jtullevs aro gener- 
ally split, the i'ulleyarins being 
sometimes made of cast iron, 
though latttu ly, for safety at liigh 
speeds, wrought iron ami Hte«d 
have been usimI. Wood split pul- 
leys, which are now extensively 
used, jtossesstlie following advan 
tages over iroti itulleys; great 
lightness (thc'rehy lesstMiing the 
weight on shnft and hearings, ami 
reducing friction); easy attacli- 
ineutto shaft (no keys being re- 
quircu/ ; better grip between belt 
and pulley. AVood pulleys aro 
now niiide from 4 to 72 in. in di- 
airndiM, and from 2 tet IK in. in 
width. 

J'j Icrnr visit f Machine Ihsign^ 
Part I., by IVofessor Uiiwiii (new 
cd. Pd<H); Hells avd J'allei/s, by 
J. Howard Cromwell (1KK5) ; Jiclt' 
Drivivt/, by Hallidiiy(lS94). 

Beltane, a wonl found in Scot- 
land, Ireland, ( ’iimborlaml, and 
Cornwall, aiiplied in a secondary 
sense to the lirst of May (or, in 
some districts, to St. John’s Kvo 
and St. Peter’s Hay), but originally 
used to denote the great fire fo.s- 
tivals which marked tlio boginning 
of summer. Trace, s of human sac- 
rifices at them were particularly 
clear. Beltane cakes were baked 
for tlio occasion, ami used in cast- 
ing lots to detorinino which of the 
companv vas to be sacrificed as 
the Beltane witch (the death 
penalty being mitigated into a 
mild form of social outlawry). 
Songs and dances, known a.s 
Beltane games, wcie also an 
acconijianiment of the ceremony. 
The antitpiity of these ohserv- 
ances is further indicated by tlio 
fact that the honfire was kindled 
hy the i»iimitive method of 
‘forced’ or ‘need’ fire (Gaol. 
tein-eiffin) -i.f. from combustion 
produced hy th() violent friction 
of two pieces of wood. The 
lieltane rites continued to linger 
on into the 10th century in cer- 
tain parts of the Ihitish Isles. 
As to the etymology of the word 
there has lioen inucli discussion. 
See Fra/.er’s Oof den liomfh, vol. 
iii. iV.m). 
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Belt Case (Belt v. Lawes), 
celebrated libel action, heard at 
Westminster hy Baron Huddle- 
ston and a jury on forty-three 
days between June 21 and Dec. 
28, 1882. Both plaintiff and de- 


Beluchistan. See Baluchi 

STAN. 

Belug:a, or White Whale (DeU 
phmapterus leucas), a cetacean 
allied to the narwhal, but with- 
out the remarkable tusk of that 



fondant wore HCulptorH, and Belt 
had been in Lawcs’s employment 
before settiiig up for himself. 
The libels complained of were 
contained in an article written 
by Lawes in Vaniti/ Fair (Aug. 
1881), and in a letter written by 
him to tho lord mayor of Lon- 
don. In the article Lawes charged 
Belt with passing off as his own 
certain sculptures ‘worked up’ 
by persons m his service, ajid 
by them invested with whatever 
artistic merit they possessed. The 
trial was remarkable, not only 
for its duration^ but tho 
number and position of the wit- 
nesses (several r.a.’s being called 
on the artistic questions i n vol ved), 
tho extraordinary complications 
and side issttes which resulted, 
and the curious disclosures which 
were made. The jury found for 
Belt, with £5,000 damages. 

Beltrami, Eugenio ( 1835-1000), 
Italian mathematician, remem- 
bered for tho important depar- 
tures which he made in the 
study of geometry. His was tho 
theory that non-£uclidiau geom- 
etry deals with surfaces of con- 
stant negative curvature. He 
published Saggio di Interpreta- 
zione della Geometria non-Eue- 
lidia (in Oiomale Matematica 
ViX and other valuable papers 
on mathematics and physics. 

Beltrami, Giulio Cesare 
(1779-1865), Italian traveller and 
patriot, born at Bergamo ; was 
forced to leave Italy in 1821, in 
consocpicnce of his relations with 
the Carbonari societies, and went 
to America, where ho conceived 
the idea of searching for the 
sources of tlie Mississippi. In 
18^^ he took part in the scien- 
tiiic expedition under Major 
Long; but leaving his compan- 
ions, he succeeded in discovering 
the sources of the Mississippi, and 
in 1824 published, at Now Orleans, 
La DScouverte dez Sources du Mis- 
sissippi, Ho afterwards made a 
long journey through Mexico, 
and proceeded to London in 1827, 
where ho published A Pilgrimage 
in Europe and America^ leading 
to the Discovery of the Sources of 
the Mississippi (1828). His latest 
work was Le Mixique (2 vols. 1830). 


animal. The beluga is from 
twelve to sixteen feet in length, 
as the name indicates is white in 
colour, and is found in the Arctic 
seas. It has occasionally occurred 
off the coast of Scotland. 'J’he 
name is also applied to tho Hiis- 
sian sturgeon. 

Belur-tagh, or Bolou-tagii. 
See Pamirs. 

Belus, in Greek mythology, 
son of Poseidon and Libya, and 
father of ACgyptus and Danaiis. 
He was supposed to have founded 
Babylon. 

Belvedere (Koc.hia scoparia\ 
a plant belonging to tho order 
Chenopodiacofle, a native of Cen- 
tral and E. Asia, and employed 
medicinally in Japan. It is a 
common ornamental plant in 
British gardens, and is sometimea 
called the * summer cypress.’ 

Belvedere, a Bummer-house or 
kiosk on a rising ground, or a 
room built above the roof of a 
house for tho purpose of view- 
ing tho surrounaing country. In 
France the term is also used for 
a summer-house in a garden. 

Belvisia (Napoleona imperi- 
alis), an African plant closely 
allied to the mangrove, with 
flowers of a brilliant red, blue, or 
white colour, and an edible fruit 
resembling tlio pomegranate. 

Belvoir Castle, Leicestershire, 
England, the seat of the Duke of 
liutlaiKl. The original building 
was a fortress, erected soon after 
tho Conquest by Robert de To- 
<leiii, standard-bearer to William 
I., and was several times burned 
down or otherwise destroyed. 
The present pile is a modern 
castellated, hollow quadrangle, 
restored by Wyatt, measuring 
252 ft. along the east front, and 
containing a noble apartment 
called the Regent’s Gallery, 127 
ft. long. The castle stands on 
an isolated hill, and commands 
a view of thirty miles over the 
picture.sqae Vale of Belvoir. A 
fire destroyed part of it in 1816, 
including a famous picture gal- 
lery, 

Belzoni, Giovanni Battista 
(1778-1823), Egyptologist, was 
born at Padua. In 1803 he came 
to England, and for some time 


supported himself and his Eng- 
lish wife by street acrobatic per- 
formances : but with an engage- 
ment at Astley’s Amphitheatre 
his circumstances improved, and 
he devoted much time to study- 
ing mechanics. In 1812 he began 
to travel, visiting Portupl, Spain, 
and Egypt, where he designed a 
hydraulic machine for raising the 
waters of the Nile. He then 
visited Thebes, and removed tho 
Young Meinnon statue, which he 
sent to London, He investigated 
the temple of Edfii, visited Elo- 
phantina and Phila^ discovered 
the temple of Abusimbel, worked 
at Karnak, and found a magnifi- 
cent tomb in the BihAn-el-Moluk. 
He was the first to enter the 
second pyramid at Gizeh, and 
to visit the oases west of Lake 
Moeris. In 1821 he published a 
record of his discoveries {Narra- 
tive of Recent Discoveries i n Egypt 
and Nnhia). Ho th(3n attciripted 
to reach Timbuktu, but <lied of 
dysentery on his way inland from 
Benin. 

Bern, Joseph (1705 1850), Pol- 
ish general, a native of ’rarnov, 
Galicia, lie took part in tho 
Polish rebellion of 18il0 31, and 
specially distinguished himself at 
Ostrolcnka. After tho fall of 
Warsaw (1831) he took refuge in 
Paris. In 1818 he was at the head 
of 10,000 Hungarian insurgents, 
with whom ho overran Transyl- 
vania, but was defeated by tho 
allies at Schiissburg on July 31, 
and again at Tomesvar on Aug, 9. 
Bern fled to Turkey, adopted Is- 
lamism, and entered the Turkish 
army, receiving the title of Amu- 
rat Pasha. He was sent to Aleppo 
in 1850, to suppress an Arab at- 
tack upon the Christian popula- 
tion, and there died of fever. 
See Pataky’s Bern in Siebenhilrgen 
(1850). 

Bcmba, lake. See Bangweolo. 

Bembex, a genus of Hymenop- 
tcrous insects specially noticeable 
for their burrowing propensities, 
and generally known as ‘sand- 
wasps.’ They are found chiefly in 
warm climatos, whore they affect 
sandy banks, on which tho females 
deposit their eggs, provide food 
for tho larvae, and then close up 
the holes with earth. 

Bembo, Pietro (1470-1547), 
Italian humanist, born in Venice. 
He learned Greek under Laskaris, 
and became a leading member of 
the academy of Aldus Manutius 
at Venice. From 1613 to 1521 he 
was secretary to Pope Leo X., and 
in 1530 was made a cardinal, re- 
ceiving in 1541 the sec of Gubbio, 
and later that of Bergamo. His 
works greatly contributed to the 
creation of a good style, both 
in Latin and in Italian. Among 
them are : Epistolee (1535) ; Be- 
rum Veneticarvm Libri XIL, from 
1487 to 1613 (pub. 1661) ; Oarmina 
(1533), clever imitations of Pe- 
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traroh: Proie nelle quali si ragi' 
ona della Volgar Lingua (1520), au 
epoch -makini? book for Italian 
grammar ; Gli Asolani (1505), 
philosophical talks about lovo ; 
and Pime (1530). His Tuite 
Opere npi)eared in Venice (1720, 
4 vols.) and Milan (1808 and 1824, 
12 vols.). 

Bembridge Beds, frcsh-wator 
deposits belonging to the Oligo* 
cene, and consisting of a creamy 
limestone composed of fresh- 
water sliolla - e.g, IVlndina, Tla- 
norbis, Lymnaea — and blue and 
red calcareous marls. The little 
nucules of the fresli-water plant 
Ohara are abundant in the lime- 
stone. Remains of the mammals 
Anoplotherium and r.ilicothe- 
l ium have boon obtained in those 
beds. Tiie name is derived from 
Rembridgo in the Isle of Wight. 
See Woodward’s Geology of Eng- 
land and Wales (1887). 

Ben. (i.) A Lowland Scotch 
word denoting the inner part of 
a houHO, the hen (or be in), in op- 
position to the hut (bo-out), or 
outer chamber. ( 2 .) (Jaelic for 
‘mountain’ (Cymric form, pen or 
penn\ occurring as a prefix in 
the British Isles (JSra Nevis, Pen- 
nigant, Pramaonmawr, ’Uwclvo 
Pins) and in S. Europe (Ptnn\x\o 
Alns, Apennines, and P/ndus). 
( 3 .) A Hcbiw syllable signify- 
ing *son,’ as in Benjamin and 
Bononi. 

Benacus, Lacus. Bee Gauda. 

Benares, (i.) Chief tn. of dist. 
and div. of same name, N.AV. 
Brovinces (United Bnwinces^ of 
Agra and Oudh), India; is situ- 
ated o.n the 1. bt. of the Ganges, 
and is 420 m. N.w. of (Calcutta, 
with which it is connected by rail. 
Its narrow, tortuous, ill -kept 
streets are crowded with temples, 
Hindu and Buddhist. Extensive 
embankments of stone steps 
ighdis) load down to the sacred 
river, hero accossiblo to largo 
steamers. The city is the chief 
scat of Brahminical learning, and 
is annually visited by swarms of 
pilgrims from all parts of Asia. 
The centre^ also of wealth and 
commerce, it includes the manu- 
facture of silk, cloth of gold, and 
gold filigree among its impor- 
tant industries. It has a large 
market for Manchester goods, and 
for sugar, saltpetre, and indigo, 
produced in the surrounding coun- 
try. Sikrol, the European quar- 
ter, lies to the N.w. of the native 
city. Here, among other public 
buildings, is a college eHtablisbed 
by the British government in 1791 
for the study of Sanskrit. Ben- 
ares is one of the oldest cities in 
the World, and has been the ‘holy 
city of the Hindus’ for over 
twenty -five centuries. Po]). (1901) 
2()9,331. ( 2 /) Division ; area, 

10,423 sq.m.; pop. (1901)5,009,020. 
(3*) District ; area, 1,009 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1901) 882,084. 


Bcnaventei ancient walled tn., 
prov. Zamora, Spain, 35 m. from 
Zamora. It is the centre of an 
agricultural district. Horn Moore 
began his retreat to (jorunna 
(1808). Pop. (1900) 4.959. 

Benbccula (Gael. ‘ mountain 
qf the fords’), isl. between N. and 
S. Uist, Outer Hebrides, Inver- 
ness-shire, Bcotland ; contains 
numerous hays, ami is largely en- 
gaged in the rearing of cattle and 
in fishing. Pop. (1901) 899. 

Benbow, .foiiN (1(;5;M702), 
British vice-admiral, commamled 
the fleet in the battle off Beachy 
Hoad in 1090, and at Barflcur 
and La Hogue in 1092. In 
4 he was in charge of a 
squadron wliich burne<l Dicp]) 0 , 
boinl)arcled Havre and Calais, and 
otherwise annoyed the French 
coast. In 1090 he hccame rear- 
admiral, and in 1098 took com- 
mand of a force in the (.Oiannel. 
Jn 1099 he commanded in the W. 
Indies. In 1700 he became a vice- 
sulmiral, and in 1702 leturned to 
the W. Indies, where the Frencli, 
under Du Gasse, were active 
against the English. On August 
19 ho attacked the enemy, and 
although deserte<I by some of his 
captains, he carried on a running 
fight for five days almost single- 
handed. Benbow, who lost his 
leg, and was also wounded in the 
head, conducted the action from 
a cradle on his (|uartcr-deck. Du 
Oasso, however, escaped. Ibmbow 
died from his injuries at Jamaica. 

Benbowy a British first-class 
iiattleship (10,600 tons) launched 
in 1885. The ship-name is associ- 
ated with the operations on the 
coa.st of Syria (1840). 

Bencher. See In.vr ok Ooukt. 

Bench-warrant, an order bv 
the judges in full court to enforce 
cornpliarieo with .some hehe.st, or 
to arrest an individual for con- 
tempt of court. 

Ben cool en, or P,enkulen 
(Du. Bioikoelen\ scapt. tn. of the 
Dutch E. Indies, on tho w. coast 
of Sumatra, in 3“ 47' R. lat. Ves- 
sels anchor 3 m. from the town. 
Fort Marlborough, the residence 
of the governor of tho residency, 
was built in 1714. Pop. (1895) 
about 6,705. Tho residency of 
Bencoolcn stretches along the 
Sumatran coast from 2’ 30' to 

58' 8. lat., and ombracc.s an area 
of 9,440 sq. in., and pop. of (1895) 
158,767. This part of Sumatra 
was an Engli.sh possesaion from 
1685 to 1825, when it was ex- 
changed for the Dutch settle- 
ments on tho Malay I’eninsula. 

Benezur, Joliur (1844), Hun- 
garian painter, studied in Munich 
from 1861, and in 1867 painted 
The Departure of Lad idf ms Hun- 
yady. Ho afterwards executed 
for the king of Bavaria n'veral 
historical portraits, as Louis jr. 
in the Boudoir of Duharry^ Louis 
xvL and his Family at Versailles, 


etc. lu 1877 ho produced a mag- 
nificent historical canvas. The 
Baptism of St. Stephen, King of 
Hungary, now in the National 
Museum at Budapest. In 1883 
he was appointed professor, and 
later became director, of the Aca- 
demy of Painting in Binlnpest, 
where ho ilevoted liimstdf to por- 
trait-painting, and oxeculed nu- 
merous j)onr.iits of tho Hiniga- 
rian aristocr.ie.N - Kolnmnn 'riszn, 
( ’ount.J uliiH Andnlssy, ami ( 'ount 
.Julius Karolyi. 



ud. 

Bend, in heraldry one of the 
honounible ordinaries, is a figure 
with parallel edges, extending di- 
agonally light acroHH tho shield 
from tho dexter chief to the sin- 
i.stor base. Its size {i.e. width) 
is, if charged, one -third of the 
field; if uiichargeil, one -fifth. 
It is supposed to represent the 
scarf or shoulder-belt of a knight. 
Tho liend has three diminutives— 
tho hendle.t, which is (in width) 
half the bond ; and tlio cost or 
coiice^ which is half tho bendlot ; 
tho third is tlio ribbon, of tho 
same width with the cost, but 
couped at the ends. The bond 
sinister is the bend dexter re- 
versed— i.c. sloping from tbe sin- 
ister chief to tho dexter liase. It 
is needless to lilazon the direction 
of a bend, however, unloi's it be 
sinister. Tho bend sini.ster has 
two diminutives- the scarp (lialf 
tho bend) and the baton (half tho 
scarp, and couiied at tlio ends). 
Bendy, one of the yarieil fields, 
is formed liy dividing the field 
into an equal number of bends of 
two alternating tinctures. ^ ‘In 
bend,’ or ‘per bend,’ is said of 
charges or partition lines when 
placed in tho direction of a liend. 

Benda, GeokCi (1722 95), iJo- 
hemian musical composer ami 
musical director at Berlin (1740), 
(fOtha(1748), Ham burg (1778), and 
again at Gotha in 1766. Hi.s Ari- 
adne in Kaxos, Pynvialion, and 
Medea enjoy e<l a high reputation. 

Bendall, Drcil (IKoli), English 
Orientalist, fellow of (hiius Col- 
lege (1879 8.5) ; oHsistaiitin depart- 
ment of Oriental MSS. and books 
at the British Museum (1882-98) ; 
and wa.s a])pointed profe.s.sor of 
Sanskrit in University College, 
London (1885). Ho has publi.shed 
Catalogue of Buddhist Sanscrit 
Mss. in the Vniversity Library, 
Cambridge (1883), A Journey of 
Literary and Arcluvolnginal Re- 
search in Nepal and Northern 
India (1886), and Cikshasamuc- 
caya (St. Petersburg, 1897-8). 
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Bendemann, Edward (1811- 
89), German painter of Jewibh 
descent, bora in Berlin ; studied 
under AV. von Schadow. In 1832 
he produced The Jews in Babylon^ 
now in the museum of Coloj^mo, 
which excited a good deal of at- 
tention; in 18^ he produced 
another great work, Jeremiih on 
the Ruins of Jerusalem^ now in 
the royal palace at Hanover. In 
1838 he was appointed profeseor 
of the academy at Dresden, and 
at the same time was entrusted 
with the painting of a series 
of frehcoea (historical, allegori- 
cal, and religious) in the throne- 
room and ball-room at the royal 
palace. This work, upon wliicli 
he was engaged till 1855, illus- 
trates The Progress of the Hn~ 
fiuin Roqp. Of his later pictures 
the more important are : The 
Carrying Away of the Jews into 
the Jkihylonian Captivity (1872), 
now in tho National Gallery at 
Berlin ; and Penelope (1877), in 
the museum at Antwerp. Ben- 
demann n^presents the older Ger- 
man school of historic painting, 
his canvases being nobly con- 
ceived and accurately drawn, buli 
lacking in force and passion. 

Bender, or Benderi, chief tn. 
of Bender dist., Bessarabia, Rus- 
sia, on r. bk. of tho Dniester, 37 
m. H.R. of Kishinev, 02 m. N.vv. 
of Odessa; on tho railway from 
Tiraspol to Jnsi (Jassy) in Rou- 
mania; has an active trade in 
cereals, wine, wood, and cattle. 
Bender was tho asylum of Charles 
xn. of Sweden after his overthrow 
at Poltava (1709). It was ac(iuired 
by Russia in 1812. Pop. 31,851. 

Bender Abbas, or Bandar 
Arbah (formerly (Homhrnn, or 
(romhrooji)^ spt., prov. Kerman, 
Persia, 12 m. N.w.-of Ormuz, on 
N. side of Ormuz Str. ; so named 
after Abbas i., who, with the as- 
sistance of the English, drove tho 
Portuguese out of Ormuz (1(>22), 
and transferre<l the trade to this 
new port. The harbour is exposed 
to the P., hut much trade is done 
with Europe and India, chiefly 
in British vessels. Exports 
(1903, valued i;i38,(i32) arc chiefly 
raw cotton, raisins, currants, 
almonds, dates, seeds, drugs, 
wheat, gum, wool. Imports 
(190.3, valued £449,145-1; 15 1,2 1 1 
to United Kingdom), piece goods, 
yarn and twist, indigo, glass, 
grain, hardware, and silk and 
woollen goods. Pop. 7,000, 

Bendigo (formerly 
cap. ol the co. of ilendigo, Vic- 
toria, Australia, and tho chief 
town of a large district devoted 
to gold-mining and farming. 
The gold field, «%,8q. m. in area, 
has, since its discovery in 1851, 
yielded gold to tho value of 
OOOJWO. The town stands on 
dlgo Creek, a trib. of the Cam- 
paspe, 101 m. by rail N.N.w. of 
Melbourne, Pop. (1901) 31,020. 


Benedek, Lumvio August von 
(1804-81), Austrian general, was 
of Hungarian birth, but ontereil 
the Austrian army in 1822. After 
suppressing the revolt in W. Ga- 
licia (1840), ho distinguished him- 
self at Mortaraand Novara (1849) 
in Italy, and at Raab, Komorn, 
Uj-Szogedin (1849) in Hungary. 
Ho iigain won further credit in the 
Italian campaign of 1859. He 
was appointed governor of Hun- 
gtary in 1800, and subscouently 
commander -in -chief at Venice. 
In 1800 he commanded the north- 
ern Austrian army against I'rus- 
sia, hut at Sadowa, on July 3, 
tho Austrian troops suffered a 
complete and disastrous defeat. 

Beneden, Pierre Joskiui van 
(1809 94), Belgian zoologist, he- 
ciimo head of tho Louvain Mu- 
soum of Natural History in IKU, 
and in 18;k5 was apT)ointod to a 
chair at tho Univcr.siiy of Ghent, 
followed in 1830 by a professor- 
slnp at tho Catholic l^iiiversity, 
Louviiin. He became president, 
in 1881, of the Belgian Academy 
of Scionccs. In collahoraiion 
with Gervais, he x)iil)li!^hod Xo- 
iilogie midicale (1859) and (hle- 
ographie des CHacts vivnots el 
/ossto (1808 89); and alone. La 
Vie Anivuile et ses AJysteres (1803), 
an<l other works. 

Benedetti* Vi.vcKNT, Count 
(1817-1909), Krench diplomatist, 
born at Bastia i?i Corsica; was 
amhassador at Berlin in tho last 
years of the .second (French) em- 
pire, and was directly concerned 
in tlio sudden declaration of war 
by France against Prussia in 1879. 
His Ma Mission en Prvsse (1871) 
and Essais Diplomat igves (1895- 
99) arc very important for fho 
understanding of Bismarck's di- 
plomacy in 1800-79. 

Benedicite, the canticle more 
properly called ‘The Song of ilie 
Three Holy Children,’ recorded 
in tho Apocrypha as chanted bv 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego (therein styled Ananias, 
Azarias, and Misael) in the ‘ burn- 
ing fiery furnace.’ In the Prayer- 
Book it is imsei'tod as an alter- 
native to the To Doum in the 
morning servier^. Grace hefure 
meat, in the Catholic Church and 
in colleges, is also known as Bene- 
dicite. See Humphry’s Treatise 
on the Book of Common Prayer 
(1885). 

Benedict, the name of fourteen 

f tojies and of one anti - pojre. 

IBNEDICT Vin., elevatorl to the 
papal chair in 1012, crowned tho 
Emperor Henry u., and defeated 
the Saracens, who had invaded 
his territory. He died in 1024. 
Benedict ix., ‘the boy pope,’ took 
office in 1033, but was deiioscd 
by Henry III. in 1048. The last 
of the Benedicts was Prospero 
Lainbertini, Benedict xiv., who 
succeeded Clement Xll. in 1740, 
and was a patron of literature 


and science, distinguished fur tho 
standard treatise which lie wrote 
on the subject of ‘beatification.’ 
He died in 1758. 

Benedict, surnamed Bi.scop(c. 
()28-(>90), an Anglo-Saxon monk 
who journeyed several times to 
Rome, whence ho brought hooks, 
pictures, and ndics for the monas- 
tery which ho afterwards founded 
(974) at AVearmouth. He also 
erected (982) aiiotlier religious 
house at i) arrow, (i in. distant, 
licland ascribes to him Concor- 
dantia Begnfarjim, a commenda- 
tion of tho rules of St. Benedict. 

Benedict, St. (489 543), foun- 
der of the liist religious order in 
tho AVest, was born of a wealthy 
family at Nursia, near Sjiolcto, 
and was at a very early age 
convinced of tho neoessitv of a 
life of solitary meditation. Ap- 
pointed abbot of tho monastery of 
Vicovaro, lie left it becauso tho 
life of the monks was not soveio 
enough, lii the course of a few 
years numliers flocked after him, 
including tho sons of wealthy 
Romans and tincivili/od Goths, 
and ho was able to found twelve 
monasteries. After some timo 
ho sought (a)>out 529) another re- 
treat, ami, accompanied by a few 
followers, founded the monastery 
of Monte (’assino, near Najiles. 
wliich afterwards liccamc one or 
tlie richest and most famous in 
Italy. Heie he had an interview 
with ’I’otila, king of the (loihs, 
whom he sternly reproved. In 
515 ho wroto his Itegula Mona- 
ehtrnm, which ultimately l)ocame 
tho stamhinl rule of tho Western 
monastic orders. See Dugdale’a 
Moiinstieon (1955), Alahillon’s 
Annales Ordinis S. fienedirti 
(1793 39), and Stuhlis's I’refaco 
to the Memorials of S. Dunstan 
{mHl 

Benedict, Sir .Iuf.ius (189-I 
-8;')), musical composer ami pian- 
ist, horn at Stuttgart ; was a fa- 
vourite pupil of both Hummel and 
Weber, and held api)ointmcnt.H as 
conductor at Vienna (1824) ami 
Naples (1829). After becoming 
known as the compostu* of several 
o])oras, BeutMlici, acting on tho 
advice of Malihraii, went to Lon- 
don (18.35), and was comhictor 
at (’ovoiit Garden, Drurv Lane, 
the Monday jiopular concerts, 
ami various musical festivals. 
Ill 1859-51 ho acted as con- 
cert director during a successful 
tour inado througli America by 
Jenny Lind. Besides much mis- 
cellaneous mu.sic, ho comiiosed 
two syinphonies, tho oratorios 
St. Peter (1879) and St. Cecilia 
(1897), the cantatas Undine 
(1890) and Oraziella (new ed. 
1882), tho operas The Cipsifs 
Warning (18,38), The Crusaders 
(1849), The Brides of Venice 
(1844), and The Lily of Kil- 
larney (1892). He was knighted 
in 1871. 
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Benedictine. See Liqueurs. 

Benedictines, an order of 
monks who profess to follow tho 
rules of St. Benedict. The Bene- 
dictines, being those only that 
are properly called monks, wear 
a loose black gown with large, 
wide sleeves, and a capooh or 
cowl on their heads, ending in 
a point behind. They are some- 
times styled Black Monks, but 
are not to be confounded with 
the Black Friars, who were Do- 
minicans. By this order tho 
English wore converted to tho 
Christian faith. St. Augustine, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was a 
Benedictine. At the dissolution 
of the monasteries the number 
of Benedictine institutions was 
186, with revenues amounting to 
over £65,000. Wince its institu- 
tion the order has given to the Ro- 
man Catholic Chtirch no less than 
40 Popes (including Gregory vii. 
and Urban it.). The Benedic- 
tines have produced eminent men 
of learning. In 1904 there were 
128 Benedictine monasteries, 
numbering 4,5(>5 inmates. See 
The Holy Rule of St, Benedict 
(1885), Montalembert’s Afon/ts of 
the West (trails. Gasquet, 6 vols„ 
1895), Cardinal Newman’s Mis- 
sion of St. Benedict (1858), and 
The Benedictine Schools (1859); 
Taylor’s Index Afonasfic7x«(1821), 
and W. E. Addis and T. Arnold’s 
The Catholic Dictionary (1897). 

Benediction, the prayer for 
blessing pronounced by tho min- 
ister at the close of divine serv- 
ice, usually either in the words of 
2 Cor. 13:14, or in tho form given 
at tho end of the communion 
service of the Church of England. 
Tho custom of receiving benedic- 
tion by bowing the head is of 
very ancient usage. In the Roman 
Catholic Church tho benedic- 
tion of the Jllessed Wacrainent - 
a comparatively modern rite is 
a solemn function in which, after 
tho host has been exposed in a 
monstrance, tho priest, mantled 
with the veil, makes tho sign of 
the cross with the monstrance 
hold over the people. Tho Con- 
gregation of Rites orders this 
benediction to bo given in silence. 

Benedictus (Lat. 'blessed’), 
the hymn of Zacharias (Luke 
1 : 68), used from ancient times 
in the services of tho churches of 
Rome and England. The term 
is also applied to a part of the 
Roman mass service, beginning 
^Benedictus qui venit,^ as well as 
to a musical setting of the same. 

Benedix, (Julius) Roderiuh, 
(1811 73), Gorman author, actor, 
and singer, went on tho stage in 
1831, and for the next ten years 
appeared in various towns. Frcrni 
1842 to 1861 ho was mainly at 
Cologne, as director of tho Wtadt- 
thoater, teacher of dramatic art, 
und man of letters; from 1861 
•to his death he lived at Leipzig. 


His earliest siiccess was Das be- 
mooste Haupt{1841); other plays 
worth mentioning are Doctor 
Wespe^ Eigensinn^ Das Gefdng- 
nis. Die z&rtlichen Verwandten, 
and Mathilde, He was a master 
of the comedy of situation rather 
than of character, and pictured 
German middle-class life. Hepub- 
lished a selection from his shorter 
^Isys—Ilaustheater (1862); a se- 
lection from the longer plays is 
the Volkstheater (1882). Besides 
this dramatic work he wrote 
Bilder aus dem Sehauspielerlehen 
(1847), Die Lehre vom milndlichen 
Vortrag (1852 ; 8th ed. 1897), Das 
Wesen des deutschen Rhylhmm 
(1862). His posthumous work, 
Die Shakespearomanie (1874), has 
been much criticised. 

Benefice. In England this 
term is applied to an ecclesi- 
astical living in the Church of 
England, and soinctimes, in a 
more general sense, to any form 
of ecclesiastical preferment in 
that church. A clergyman ob- 
tains a benefice by presentation 
by the iiatron of the advowson, 
or. if tho patron is a bishop, by 
collation (which has the same 
effect as presentation), followed 
in each case by admission by 
tho bishop, institution (by which 
the clergyman is vested with 
spiritual powers), and induction 
(which gives him tho temporali- 
ties). A benefice may ho lost 
by simouv, or tho poKsession of 
more livings than is lawful (see 
PLUKAUTIRS), or continued dis- 
obedience to authority (see PUIJ- 
Lio Worship Regulation), or 
by non • residence. A clergyman 
must rosi<lo on his benefice nine 
months in the year; but tho 
bishop can authorize non -resi- 
dence on the ground of mental 
incapacity or ill-health of tho 
incumbent, his wife, or child, or 
if no resitleiice is obtainable ; 
and the bishop, with the consent 
of tho archlushop, can grant 
leave in other cases. In Scot- 
land tho term ‘benefice’ may 
still bo used of a living of the 
Established Church, consisting in 
tho older parishes of tho glebe, 
tho manse, and tho stipend 
from teiiids, and in quoad sacra 
parishes of the manse and sti- 
pend, generally providtul out 
of voluntary endowmtints; Imt 
it is not so generally use«l as in 
England, except with reference 
to tho old state of things before 
the reformation, when boncticos 
consisted of temporalities or 
lands, which have nearly all 
gone to the crown, and spirit- 
ualities or tcinds, which still be- 
long to tho Established Church. 

Beneficiarv. See Thuht». 
Benefit of Clergy was the 
term applied to the privilege by 
which a clerk in holy orders, 
when charged with an offence 
before a court, was entitled to 


have the case removed to the 
ecclesiastical courts. At first the 
offender could either purge him- 
self on oath before the ecclesi- 
astical courts, or ho suffered 
degradation. At a later date 
imprisonment for life in the 
bishops’ prison was substituted 
for degradation. Compurgation 
and imprisonment by the bishop 
were abolished in 1576. Tho 
privilege, which had been ex- 
tended to peers in 1547, was 
eventually granted to all clerks 
—i.e. all persons who could 
read— and could only be claimed 
once. The offender was branded 
in the hand with M for a mur- 
derer, and T for a thief. The 
graver offences wore successively 
excepted from the privilege by 
statute, and ‘benefit of clergy’ 
was abolished for peers in 1841, 
and commoners in 1827. 

Benefit Societies. See 

Friendly Societies, 

Beneke, Friedrich Eduard 
(1798-1851), German philosopher, 
born at Berlin. His Krkcnntnm- 
lehre. or ‘Theory of Knowledge’ 
(1820), in which he opposes the 
philosophy of Hegel and Kant, 
shows a strong sympathy witli 
the Scottish metaphysicians. In 
his view the basis of all philos- 
ophy consists in empirical psy- 
chology, and mental i)lienomena 
are to be treated by the methods 
of natural history. In 1832 he 
succeeded Hegel as professor of 
philosophy at Berlin. His sys- 
tem can be most readily graHi)ed 
from his Lehrhuch der Psycholoyie 
a Is Natuncissenschafl (1833; new 
e«l. 1877). There are Memoirs 
of him in German by J. Fried- 
rich (1898) and Gramzow (1899). 

Benevento. (i.) Mountainous 
and agricultural province, South 
Italy, midway between the Gulf 
of Naples and tho Gulf of Man- 
fredonia. Area, 837 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901) 256,504. (2.) The ancient 
Benerrnlnm, capital and archi- 
episcopal see of above, stands on 
a hill, 60 m. by rail {rift Aversa) 
N.E. of Naples. On the N. side 
of the town, which still retains 
its modueval walls, stands tho 
‘Golden Gate,’ an exceptionally 
handsome triumphal arch, erected 
in 116 to do honour to the Em- 
peror Trajan. The Lombard o- 
Saraconio cathedral dates from 
the 12th and 13th centuries. Tho 
church of 8t. Sophia, also Lom- 
bardic in style, was built four 
centuries earlier than the cathe- 
dral ; it has been modernized. 
Pop. (1901) 24,137. Benoventum 
was a Sabine town, and was occu- 
pied by Rome in 300 b.c. Close 
by, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, was 
defeated by the Romans in ‘275 
B.o. Benevento was in part de- 
stroyed by Totila, king of the 
Goths, in 545 a,d. From the fith 
to the 11th century it was tho 
chief town of a Lombard duchy 
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cr duohios, but in 1053 was con- 
ferred by the emperor Henry III. 
upon the Pope. Owing to its 
commanding position on the Ap- 
pian Way, it had long been a 
place of importance. In 1200 
Hie German king Manfred was 
defeated and slain near Bone- 
vento by Charles of Anjou. The 
town was captured by the French 
in 171^8; and in 1800 it was creaio<l 
a principality by Napo]e<m, and 
conferred upon Tallcyrarul. Bene- 
vento was nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake in 10(i8. 

Benevolence, forced loans de- 
manded from the Kuglish people 
by Edward IV. and succeeding 
sovereigns. Though such exac- 
tions had been not unknown be- 
fore, it was in 1473 that the word 
was first used. Benevolences, 
though under the guiso of a will- 
ing offering by the subject, were 
absolutely compulsory, and the 
custom became ono of tho chief 
grievances of tho nation. Nomi- 
nally abolished by rarliament in 
1484, it yet persisted until the 
time of James i. 

Benfey, TuEonoii (1809 - 81), 
German Orientalist, and a very 
distinguished student of com- 
parativo philology and folklore, 
was born at Norton, near Gottin- 
gen. For some time a teacher 
at Frankfort, he was appointed 
extra professor of Sanskrit and 
comparative philology at Got- 
tingen in 184o, and professor in 
1862. Tho chief result of his 
early studies was his Uritchkehes 
Wurzdlfxikon (1839 - 42). His 
works on Sanskrit include an 
edition of the Veda (1848), 
Handhuch der H^avHkriiitprache 
(1852-4), Kurze Grammaiik der 
Sandcritsprache (1855 ; Bond. 
1808), his edition of tho Punk* 
chatantra (2 vols. 1859), and his 
Sanskrit Eng. Diet, (1800). 

Bengal, Bay of, a n. extension 
of the Indian Ocean, which has 
India on the w., and Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula on the B. 
It receives the waters of the great 
rivers Salwin, Irawadi, Brahma- 
putra, Ganges, Mahanadi, Goda- 
vari, and Kistna. At its K. side 
are the Andaman, Nicobar, and 
Mergui Islands, and at its s.w. 
corner the island of Ceylon. It 
measures more than 1,200 m. from 
N. to s., and 1,350 m., at its widest 
part, from E. to w. 

Bengal and North-western 
Railway was incorporated in 
1882, and is a single-track sys- 
tem of rails on tho metre gauge 
in N. India between tho rivers 
Gandak and Gogra, and between 
the Gogra and the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of Ghazipur and 
Benares. The mileage in opera- 
tion is 1,330. Tho capital ex- 
pended on construction amounts 
to 531,534. Tho average net 
earnings of the company are about 
1^9,773 per annum, the traffio re- 
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ceipts amounting to about £10,000 
per week. Tho dividend for the 
year ending Deoember 1904 was 
0 per cent. 

Bengal Gram, tho seed of an 
Indian leguminous plant (Cher 
arieiinum)^ often called chick 
pea, which is used as food for 
cattle. Oxalic acid exudes from 
the plant, and is used by tlio 
imtivcs as a refrigerant in fevers. 

Be ngal Hemp ( Cmta la ri a ju n - 
cea). a legnininons plant which 
produces a comintucial libre; is 
Known also as sunn, shunum, and 
taag. It is also called Madras 
hemp and sun-hemp, and is used 
in the manufueturo of cordage, 
fishing-iiets, canvas, paper, ami 
gunny-bags. 



Bengali Language, one of tho 

chief languages of India, spoken 
by ui) wards of 40,(XMJ,<XK3 people, 
is an otfsboot from Sanskrit, con- 
taining admixtures of Arabic and 
Persian. Grammars of the lan- 
guage have boon published by 
Yates and Wenger (1885), and 
by Nicholl (1885). Dictionaries: 
Mitter (1870); English -Bengali 
by MarHhman (1828), and Sykes 
(1874). See Dutt’s Literature of 
Bengal (1895). 

Bengal Lights, coloured fires 
used as signals and in pyro- 
tochny. Potassium chlorate, an- 
timony sulphide, and sulphur are 
the chief ingredients which enter 
into their composition. The 
grinding and mixing require the 
greatest care and skill, as tho 
mixture is highly explosive. For 
those and other coloured fires, see 
Cooley’s Cyclopaedia, of Practical 
Beceipts (11^92). 


Bengal Presidenoy 

Bengal Presidency, tho larg- 
est, the most populous, and tho 
most wealthy ot the many dis- 
tricts of tho British Indian em- 
pire, is bounded on the N. by 
Nepal, Bhutan, and Assam; on 
the E. by Burma; on tho S. by 
Burma, tho Bfiy of Bengal, and 
the Madras Presidency; ami on 
tho W. by the (Yuitral Provinces, 
the feudatory state of llewah, 
ami the N.AV. Provinces (Pnited 
Provinces of Agra nnd Oudh). 
Out of an area of 189,837 tq. m., 
150,200 is British teiiitorv. In 
addition to this, new land is 
being rapidly formcil, by the ac- 
tion of large? rivers, along tho N. 
slioro of the Bay of Bengal. This 
8wam])V[, unhealthy jungle tract, 
filled with wild animals, is called 
the »;$iimhirbans, and its area in 
1900 was estimated at over 5,300 
sq. m. 'file country is level, 
luoken here and there by spurs 
from tho mountain ranges, which 
hem it on the N. ami K., and is 
richly watered, 'fwo of the larg- 
est rivers in India- - the Ganges 
from the N.w., and the Brahma- 
putra from the K.E.— traverse tho 
presidency. From their con- 
fluence, about 1.50 m. from the 
coast, tho waters spread them- 
selves over Bengal proper, and 
enter tho sea by innumorablo 
mouths. There aro two other 
important rivers -- tho Hugli, 
which joins the delta of the 
Ganges and the Brahmurmtra: 
and the Mahanadi, in tho B. or 
the Orissa division. Tho soil is 
alluvial, and the country is sub- 
ject to periodic widespread floods 
and to occasional cartlupiakes. 
The coal mines at Ramganj, in 
tho Burdwan district, are rapidly 
developing; in 1903 their output 
was over two million tons. Salt 
is obtained in Orissa and Midna- 
l)ar. Forests cover an area of 
nearly 13,000 sq. m. Agricul- 
tural products are numerous ; 
tea, rice, indigo, cinchona, poppy,, 
wheat and other grains, ami oil 
seeds are specially important. 
Tho chief manufactures aro jute 
ami silk, hut tho latter industry 
is declining under foreigqi com- 
petition. Tho Orissa, Midnapur, 
and S5n canals not only irrigate! 
over 1,100 BJj. in., but form im- 
portant waterways. As the out- 
let of extensive river Ijighways, 
Bengal possesses three ports— 
(‘alcutta, ( Oiittagong, and Orissa. 
'J'ho value of tho sea-boine trade- 
of the prcsi<lency in 1903 was. 
over 02 millions sterling, about, 
one-half being with the United 
Kingdom. 

The territory under native rule 
comprises the states of Knch Be- 
har, Orissa, and CLota Nagpjir, 
Hill Tipperah and hJikkim. Thoi 
residence of tho lieutenant-gov- 
ernor is at Barrackpur, about. 
15 m. N. of (Calcutta. About^ 
ono -half of tho population are^ 
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Bengasi 

Hinduii, and worship under the 
various systems of that faith. 
The Mo^ul invasion resulted in 
tho nominal conversion of a con> 
siderablo })ercentaf 70 to the creed 
of Islam, and a lar^e propor- 
tion of the inliabitants are the 
remains of races which had settled 
in tho country anterior to the ad- 
vent of Aryan conquerors. Top. 
(15W)1). 3, 1)10,38.3. 

BengazI, or Benoiiazi (anc. 
Berenice^ after the wife of IHol- 
emy III.), Boapt. and cap. of 
Barka, N. Africa ; caravan termi- 
nus from Wadai and Wanjanga 
and Egypt ; has good anchorage, 
but vosBols drawing over six feet 
cannot enter the harbour. Ex- 
ports camels, cattle, sheep, os- 
trich feathers, wool, grain, ivory, 


something of a mystic, as wit- 
ness his early sympathy with 
tho Pietists, and his later incur- 
sions into tho region of apoca- 
lyptic prophecy. See Life by 
Burk (1831-7; trans. 1837), and 
Ncstlo’s Bengel aU Oelehrter 
(1893). 

Benger* Elizabeth Ogilvy 
(1778-1827), English author, born 
at Wells, Somerset. Her chief 
works are a poem On the Slave 
Trade (1809), and tho Memoirs of 
Elisabeth Hamilton (1818), Anno 
Boloyn (1821), Mary Queen of 
Scots (1823), and of Elizabeth of 
Bohemia (1825). 

Benguelia, S. Felipfe de, 
chief tn. of tho Benguelia diet., 
Angola, Portuguese W, Africa, 
situated on a marshy plain. 


Kings 8:7-15). (3.) BenkaDad 
III. (Mari) was the son of Hazael, 
and was thrice vanquished by 
Joash, king of Israel (2 Kings 13 : 
25). Some— e.g. Cheyne— iden- 
tify (1) and (2). See Kittel’s HisU 
of the Hebrews^ vol. ii. (trans. by 
J. Taylor, 1895). 

Benham, William (1831), Eng- 
lish theological writer, rector of 
St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, 
London, since 1882 ; was tutor in 
St. Mark’s College, Chelsea (1^7- 
64) ; professor of modern history. 
Queen’s College, London (1864- 
73) ; hon. canon of Canterbury 
(188.5); and Boyle lecturer in 
1897. His works include, A 
New Translxttion of Thomas d 
Kempis*8 *Imitatio ChristV (1874); 
Cowpei^s Letters (1883) ; A Short 



sponges, etc.; Imports cotton and 
woollen goods, iron, wines, spirits, 
tobacco, etc. Tho total sea-borne 
trade now exceeds half a million 
sterling. The bulk of the trade is 
with Malta. Pop. 10,000. 

Bejigel, Johann Albrechtj 
(1687-1752), Biblical critic, was 
born at Winnonden in Wurtem- 
berg, and studied at Tubingen, 
where for five years he acted as 
repetent or (theological) lecturer. 
In 1713 ho became head of the 
preparatory theological institute 
at Denkendorf, where he re- 
mained for twenty -eight years. 
Bengel enriched exegetical schol- 
arship by his Onmnon Novi Tes- 
iamenth which was published in 
1742 (8th ed. 1890). He was 


The trade has declined, but is 
still large, its annual value 
amounting to £816,000. Exports 
are india-rubber and wax. Pop. 
3 , 000 , 

Benhadadt the name given in 
the Old Testament to three (or 
twolkingsof Damascus— t.e. Syria. 
(1.) Benhadai) I., the ally of Asa 
of Judah against Baasha of Israel 
(1 Kings 15 : 18-22). (a.) His son 
and successor. Benhadad (ii.). 
the Dad-idri [i.e, Hadadezer) of 
the inscriptions, who was de- 
feated by Bhalmaneser ii. of As- 
syria at Karkar in 853 B.c. This 
was the adversary of Ahab; ho 
twice nnsuccoBsfuily besieged Je- 
rusalem (1 Kings 20; 2 Kings 6 
/.), and was slain by Hazael (2 


Hist, of the Episcopal Church in 
America (1884) ; The Diet, of Be^ 
ligion (1887) ; (with another)jZ/t7s 
of Archbishop Tail (1891). He is 
the editor of tho Anc. md Mod. 
Library of Theological Literatwre* 

Beni, or Paro, riv. rising as 
the La Paz. formed by streams 
from the E. Cordillera of Bo- 
livia, S. America; flows N. and 
N.E. through the rich metal re- 
gion of Beni for 850 m. to join 
tho Mamore, the two forming the 
main foodors of the Madeira. 

Beni, the northernmost dep. 
of Bolivia, bordering upon Brazil, 
traversed by the Beni river, and 
by tho Rio Mamore. Gap. Trini- 
dad. Area, 100,580 sq. m. Pop. 
estimated (1900) 38.700. 
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BenICfarlOi tn. and port on 
Moditorranean, prov. Oastellon, 
Spain, 4^ m. by rail s. of Viaroz. 
Of its wino 40,000 pipes are ex- 
ported yearly. Top. (1900) 7,251. 

Benicia, seapt. tn., and for- 
merly cap. of Solano co., Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. ; 30 m, by rail N.R. 
of San Francisco, on Carquinez 
Strait; contains a United States 
arsenal and the workshops of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. ; has 
tanneries, cement works, packing 
houses, etc., and tho episcopal 
college of St. Augustine. Pop. 
(1900)2,751. 

Beni*Hassan, vil. on r. bk. of 
Nile, Egypt, 15 in. 8.B. of Minieh. 
In its ncMghbourhood, and over- 
looking tl 0 river, are hills with 
catacombs which are believed to 
have been the tombs of tho people 
of the ancient Hermopolis. Pop. 
1,300. 

Betii-lsrael, settlement of 
Jews ill Bombay and other coast 
towns of India; said to owe its 
foundation to a band of Jews 
shipwrecked over a thousand 
years ago. Their ordinary lan- 
guage is Marathi, but some have 
a knowledge of Hebrew. Tho 
Kala, or Black Israels, are a 
lower class. 

Benin, dist., tn., and riv. of 
Africa, in tho British protectorate 
of 8. Nigeria, all three between 
the river Niger and tho E. bound- 
ary of tho colony of Lagos. A 
British rosidoncy has been built at 
Benin city. On the river Benin (at 
Sapele) an annual trade is done to 
the value of £150, (MK) to £200,000. 
When the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Benin was captured 
by the British, in 1897, they dis- 
covered a number of objects— 
bronze reliefs, carved ivory tusks, 
weapons, bolls, etc. -which throw 
mucli light upon the archajology 
of that part or Africa. These were 
probably made in the Kith or 17th 
century. Bee Geog. Jour. 1893, 
pp, 122, etc. ; Pitt Rivers’s An- 
tique Works of Art from Benin 
(1900); Read and Dalton’s An- 
tiquities from the CUjf of Benin 
(1899) ; and H. Ling Roth’s Great 
Berlin: its Customs. Art, and 
Horrors (1903). 

Benin, Bight of, a division of 
tho Gulf of Guinea. 

Beni-Saf, seapt., dcp. Oran, 
on N.w. coast of Algeria, 30 m. 
N. of Tlemsen ; owes its impor- 
tance to the rich iron mines of 
tho neighbourhood; possesses a 
new harbour of 45 ac. ; annual 
export, nearly half a million tons 
of ore. Pop.’ (1901) 6,751. 

Beni"Suef. (■•) Province of 
Upper Egypt. Area, 601 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1897) 314,454v (2,) Town, 
Upper lEgypt, on r. bk. of Nile, 
62,m.:ty rail B.w. of Cairo; chief 
town of province of same name; 
has manufactures of cotton; 
from it a line enters the Fayum 
district. Pop. (1897) 1,8,229. 


Benjamin (’son of tho right 
hand’), the youngest son of tho 
patriarch Jacob, and the only 
full brother of Joseph. He was 
born near Ephrath—Rachol, his 
mother, dying at his birth (Gen. 
35 : 18). Bee next article. 

Benjamin, The Tuibb of. 
Recent Old Testament scholar- 
ship regards Benjamin not so 
much as a historical character as 
tho ‘eponymous’ ancestor of the 
tribe of that name. Thus, from 
what is said in the foregoing 
article, wo may conclude that 
Benjamin as a tribe was the 
last to bo constituted (the ‘young- 
est’), except Ephraim and Manas- 
soh {i.e. Joseph); that it was 
closely related to those (‘brother 
of Joseph’); and that it was 
founded only after tho Israelite 
conquest of (‘anaan (‘birth near 
Ephrath’). Its territory lay im- 
mediately to tho north of Judah, 
and consisted of a rugged region, 
better fitted to produce warriors 
than farmers (see Gen. 49 : 27). 
The tribe did servicoablo work 
in repelling tho Philistines, and 
gave Israel its first king, Saul. 
At tho rending of tho kingdom it 
remained faitliful to the Davidic 
dynasty, and after tho exile 
joined Judah in tho claim of be- 
ing the only true inheritors of 
the promises. Despite such out- 
breaks of lawlessness us are re- 
corded in Judges 19, Benjamin 
had a remarkable interest in re- 
ligious things: witness the num- 
ber of its Hanctuaries, such as An- 
athoth, Ramah, Uibeon, (Klgal, 
Mizpeh, etc. ; as also tho fact 
that it produced tho prophet 
Jeremiah and the apostle Paul. 
See G. A. Smith’s Hist. Geog. of 
Holy Land, 290 f. (new ed. 1897). 

Benjamin, Juoah Philip 
( 1 811 - 84), American statesman 
and barrister, practised (1832) at 
the New Orleans bar. During 
tho American civil war he was 
tho principal aupiwrtcr of Jeffer- 
son Davis, the Uonfederato pre.'^i- 
dent, being first (1861) secretary 
of war, and after 1862 secretary 
of state. His remarkable energy 
and efficiency caused liirn to be 
known as ‘ the brains of the Con- 
federacy.’ After the collapse of 
the (kinfederacy ho was admitted 
to the English bar (1866), became 
q.c. in 1872, and enjoyed a lucra- 
tive practice until his retirement 
in 1883. His work On iiales (1868) 
is a classic. 

Benjamin op Tudkiji (d. 1173), 
a learned Israelite and r.ahl>i, horn 
in Tudcla, Spain ; visited (Jonstan- 
tinople, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
and Ohineso Tartary (1159-73). 
His itinerary was first published 
at Constantinople in lo43, under 
the title Mazahoth (‘ Excursions ’ ). 
The host English edition is that 
by'Aslier, The Itinerary of Rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudcla (2 vols. 
1840). 


Beniamin Tree. See Benzoin. 

Benkovac, tn., Dalmatia, Aus- 
tria, 22 m. s.B. of Zara. Pop. 
(lOmi) 14,197. 

Benkulen. See Bencoolen. 

Ben Lawers, mt, (3,984 ft.) on 
I.och Tay, W. Perthshire, Scot- 
land, 9 m. s.w. of Ken more. 

Ben LedI, mt. (2,875 ft.) on 
Loch Liihnaig, Perthshire, Scot- 
land, 4i m. N.w. of Callamicr. 

Ben Lomond, mt. (3,192 ft.) 
on e. side of Loch luomond, in 
par. of Buchanan, Stirlingshire, 
Scotland ; forms part of water- 
Bho<l between Forth and Clyde. 

Ben Maedhui, mt. (4,296 ft.) in 
pars, of Bracunar ami (.’ratine, W. 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, at junc- 
tion of shires of Banff, Aberdeen, 
and Inverness. Tho second higli- 
est mountain in Scotland. It con- 
sists chiefly of red granite ; rook 
crystals (cairngorms) arc found. 

Ben More, mt. (3,843 ft.), S.W. 
Perthshire, Scotland, 9 m. from 
head of Loch Lomond. 

Benmore Head. See Fair 
Head. 

Benne-oil is obtained from tho 
seeds of Se.vimnm indimm^ nn 
Indian plant belonging to a trop- 
ical order related to Scrophula- 
riacca;. The oil is used for salads, 
and ns a substitute for olive oil. 
In Imlia it is userl for dreKsiiig 
wounds, and docs not become ran- 
cid though kept for years. In 
Japan it is used in place of butter. 
It is also calleil gingili or gingelly, 
Bosamum, til, and tool oil. 

Bennett, James ( Bhi i >on ( 1800- 
72), American journalist, was i)orn 
at Ncwmill, Banffshire, and emi- 
grated to America in 1819. There 
ho was for a time jmrt owner of 
the reunstflranian now8i)aperof 
Philadelphia, and in 1835 origi- 
nated the Arm York Hrrnhi. 

Bennett, James (BrnnoN (1841), 
journalist and pro]}rietor of tho 
Neu' YorkIlfrithl[\Vo'l\ fittc<l out 
(in conjunction with the Daily 
Telegraph) Stanlcv’s expedition 
to Africa of 1874-8, and tlio Jean- 
nefleVo\ii\' Expedition (1879), and 
ostaljlislied tlm ]\rackay-Bennett 
(kmimercial (’able (’o. in conjunc- 
tion with John W. Maekav (1883). 
He inaugurated tho publicatioii 
in England of storm warnilIg^ 
sent from tho United States, and 
is the donor of tho cup annually 
compotoil for 1)y tin; inost skilful 
and daring nufomoldlists of the 
world. See IVloTOH ( ’AllH. 

Bennett, John lTi (iHKs (1812- 
75), English nhvsician and physi- 
ologist, studied at Edinburgh; 
elected to tho chair of the insti- 
tutes of medicine at the univer- 
sity ( 1 848). Author of Treatise on 
Cod-liver Oil as a Therapenth 
Agent (1811); Leueoeythtemia, or 
}^hitc Cell Blood (1852) ; Clinkal 
Lectures (1858; 6th cd. 186S), 
widely translated; and The Path- 
ology and Treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis (1853; 2nd cd. 1868). 
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Bennett, Sir William Stern- 
1)ALE (1810-75), British conmoser 
and pianist, Htudiod at the Ko.vhI 
Acatloray of Music, London, and 
at Loipzij^. For some years (from 
1^0) ho was professor of music at 
Clarnbridifo : subsequently (1800) 
principal ot the Royul Academy ; 
was knij/hted in 1871. His com- 

ositions are full of grace and 

eauty, and his name stands in the 
front rank of Britisli composers. 
His versatility was remarkable. 
Among the more noiowoithv 
Vorks were overtures to Tern prat 
(1832), Merry of Wioihor 

(1833), and Parndi»v and the Peri 
(1807); The May Queen (1858), The 
Hawthorn in the tHade{\i^o\i)^ The 
Woman of Samaria. (1807), Aja.e 
(1872), 0'rnrriV/v(1873), I'he Maid 
of Orleinn (1873), Cant thy Bread 
Upon the Waters {\H7 4), lie mem her 
now thy (Jreainr (1870), and The 
Gentle Zephyr (1880). 

Ben Nevis, mt. (1,400 ft.), par. of 
Kilmallie, Inverness-shire, Scot- 
land ; overlooks (Hen Nevis to- 
wards Fort William ; higlicstpeak 
in Great Britain, hence its choice 
as a station of the Scottish Mete* 
orological Society (1881), and the 
site of a fully-equipped observa- 
tory in 1883. In consc<iuenco of 
the withdrawal of Koverinnent 
and other grants, the observatory 
was closed in October 1 l)(J l, and the 
instruments were removed to the 
low-level station at Fort William. 
The geological formation is gneiss 
and granite, overtopped by jior- 
phyritic greenstone. 

Bennigsen, Levin Avouht 
Theophil, Count (1745-182(»), a 
Russian general, was a native of 
Brunswick who entered the Hus- 
siaii army in 1773. He was made 
a major-general by tho Empress 
Oatlierine, and commanded at 
Eyhiu (1807), led the Russian 
centre at Boroilino (1812), de- 
feated Murat at Tarutino (1812), 
and (1813) .shared in the famous 
victory of Leipzig. 

Beti"iiut Tree (Moriruja ptery- 
gospenna) belongs to a small order 
of plants found in Arabia and K. 
Indie.s. The nearest British order 
is tliat of the mai)le. Its hark 
yields gum ; and its seeds are the 
source of ben-oil, used ))y watch- 
makers, painters, and p(ufumors. 

Benoit de .Saintm-Mokk, or 
DK Sainte-Maukk, French trou- 
vhr of the 12th century; at the 
request of Henry u. of England 
composed his great poem of 45, (MK) 
octosyllabic verses, Chronique des 
Dues de Normandie (about 1180). 
It was edited by Francisque 
Michel, in 3 vols., in 1836 44. 
His Roman de 2Wou\ running to 
over 30,000 verses, enjoyed great 
popularity in the middle ages. 
It was edited by M. A. .Toly, in 
2«voI.s., in 1870-1. To him aro 
also attributed Enfas^ a poem of 
10,000 verses; and Le Roman de 
Thibes, a poem of 15,000 verses. 


See G. de la Rue, in Archteolo^H 
Britannica, Vol. xii. pp. 314"323 
(1834) ; Littr^, in Journal des 8Vi- 
vants (187(1) ; and Gaston Paris, in 
Roman ia (1870 and 1879). 

Benoit, 1'eter Leonard Leo- 
pold ( 1 8:14-1901 ), Belgian musical 
composer and critic; attempted, 
with little success, to form a dis- 
tinctively Flemish movement in 
music, based upon the theories of 
Wagner and Liszt; was (1867) di- 
rector of the conservatory of Ant- 
werp ; author of several operas 
(e.g. Isa^ 1867), oratorios {e.g, 
Lucifet\ 1866; (hrlog^ 1873), can- 
tatas, and ecclesiastical pieces. 

Ben-Rhydding, vil. in W. Hid- 
ing, Yorkshire, 9 m. N.w. of Brad- 
ford and 12 m. N.w. of Leeds, on 
N.E.U. It has a hydropathic es- 
tablishment, built in 1816. 

Bensberg, vil., pr<»v. Rhine- 
land, dist. (‘ologne, Prussia, 11 m. 
by rail E. of (kdogne, with lead, 
zinc, and iron mines, and a sediool 
for cadets. l*op. (1960) 10,410. 

Bensicy, Tuomah (d. 18.35), a 
famous lioudon printer, who ])ro- 
dueed Some of t)»e most sumptu- 
ous hooks during the ‘biblio- 
mania’ which raged at tho tdose 
of the 18th ami the beginning of 
tlie 10th century. Among liis 
chief works arc a magidticent 
Bible, printed for Maiddiu tho 
pulilisher (I8OO 15), and a series 
of works called the Poets' (Billery, 
illustrated l)y the first artists of 
the day. Some of his types were 
of that design of Homan now 
known as ‘ itunlern.’ 

Benson, ARTiiuuLhiuisTopnF, II 
(1862), English poet, second son 
of Archbishop Benson ; since 1885 
has been a master at Eton. His 
publications are ; Memoirs of A r- 
thur Hamilton^ under pseudonym 
‘Christopher (Aan’ (1886); Airh- 
bish op La nd { 1 887 ) ; Men of M igh f , 
with H. F. Tat ham (1890); Poems 
(1893); Lyries (1895); Essays 
(1896); Lord Vyet^ and other 
Poems (1897); P^asti Etonensvs 
(1899); Life of Arehbi shop Benson 
(1899); 'The Professor., and other 
Poems (1900) ; The Schoolmaster 
(1902); 7VH/t?/.son (1902) ; Corona- 
tion Ode ( 1902) ; The Hill of 
Trouble (lOiW). 

Benson, Edward Frederick 
(1867), English novelist, third son 
of Archbishop Benson, worked at 
Athens for the British Archajo- 
logical School (1892-5), and in 
Egypt for tho Hellenic Society 
(1895). His work8--/>odo (189:1), 
The Rubicon (1894), The Babe, 
B.A, (1897), (1898), Mam- 

mon and Co, and Princess Sophia 
(1900), ThcLnchofthe ra»7,M1901), 
The Hook of Months (190:.l) show 
considerable satirical power. 

Benson, Edward httk(1829- 
96), Archbishop of Canterbury, 
born at Birmingham ; master at 
Rugby, priest in 1856, and the 
first headmaster of Wellington 
College (1859 - 73). Examining 


chaplain to Bishop Wordsworth 
and Dr. Temple (1871), he became 
chancellor of Lincoln ( 1872), where 
he instituted a theological col- 
lege. In 1877 he became bishop 
of Truro, and originated the ca* 
thedral, consecrated 1887. Ai> 
pointed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1882), ho died suddenly in 
Hawarden church, Oct. 11, 1896. 
His Life of Cyprian (1897) and 
The Apocalypse (1900) are posthu- 
mous works. See Life by A. C, 
Benson (1899). 




Archbishop Benson, 

{Photo hff Metnrt. Uamm.) 

Benson, Frank R. (1858), Eng- 
lish aehor. In 1881 he foumled. 
bis famous Shakespearean and Old 
khiglish Comedy Company, and 
in 1900 ho produced, in London, 
Henry l'^., The Rivals, Twelfth 
Night, Antony and Cleopatra, etc., 
lie has l)cen responsible for sev- 
eral of tho Shakespearean festi- 
vals at Stratford-on-Avon. In 
1886 he married Miss (instance 
Feathei stonhaugh, one of hiscoiii- 
j)any, who has since bccui associ- 
ated with him in the prochiction 
of Shakespearean plays and Old 
English comedies. 

Bent, .Iames Theodore (1852- 
97), Engl i.sh author and traveller, 
born at Liverpool ; graduated at 
Wadham College, Oxford (1875); 
travelled in tho East (1877). In 
1891 he i>roceeded to S. Africa, 
and explored the ruins of Ziin- 
bal)we, discovered by the American 
traveller Renders in 1871, which 
he pronounced to be of Sabean 
origin ; and in 1893-4, in conjunc- 
tion with his wife, daughter of 
K. W. Hall-Dare, he went to S. 
Arabia. His principal books aro 
The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land (1892 ; 3rd ed. 1895), The 
Saered City of the Ethiopians 
(1893 ; 2nd ed. 1896); and after 
ills death his wife published 
Southern Arabia (1900). 
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Bent Grass. There are nearly 
a hundred species of Afjrostu^ or 
bent grass, of which only very few 
are of use to the farmer or gar- 
dener. They all flower in a loose, 
spreading panicle, and the little 
spikelets bear but one flower 
apiece. The silky bent grass, 
flyaway grass, tickle grass, or 
windward spiked grass {Atjrostis 
spica vfiLti^ or A, scabrn) is a 
common annual grass on poor 
Knglish land. Another annual 
be»it grass is the Spanish A. 
nebuloaa^ or cloud grass, which 
has a beautiful, light, feathery 
habit, and is well worth cultivat- 
ing in gardens. A, itlbn (creep- 
ing bent grass), and its variety A. 
vuUjaria (red-top), are perennial 
creeping grasses, which are gen- 
erally taken to indicate a poor 
condition of pasture land ; but 
they are sometimes very useful 
as prolonging the pasturing sea- 
son. For this purpose, another 
variety of A» alba alba aioloni- 
fera (florin)— is usually included 
in a mixture of seeds for perma- 
nent pasture. A. t^anina (Hhodo 
Island bent grass) is another per- 
ennial grass of use for lawns, as 
it makes a dense sod. It differs 
from the other perennial bent 
grasses in that its spikelets are 
provided with awns. 

Bentham, Gkokge (18(K) 84). 
English botanist, nephew ot 
Jeremy llentham, to whom ho was 
for some time secretary, iiroduced 
(1827) Outlines of a New ISystevi of 
Logic, containing the first clear 
statement of the doctrine of the 
quantification of the predicate - • 
n discovery commonly attrihute<l 
to Sir W. Hamilton. From 1882 
he devoted himself exclusively 
to his favourite study of botany. 
He was president of the Liniuean 
Society (^1863-74). His best-known 
work is his Handbook to the British 
Flora (1858); but his greatest 
achievement is his share, the 
major portion, of the epoch- 
making Genera Plantamvi (3 
vols. 1802-83) with Sir Joseph 
Hooker. Besides this, hia Labia- 
tarum Genera et Species (18,3:i-(>) 
and Flora Amtraliensis (5 vols. 
180J1-70), in conjunction with 
Ferdinand von Muller, were also 
important works. 

Bentham, Jekemy (1748-1832), 
one of the most productive and 
iritinential of English writers on 
IHditics and jurisprudence. The 
son of a prosperous London at- 
torney, he was sent to Westmin- 
ster fSchool, and subsequently to 
fjueen’s College, Oxford, and cn- 
icred (1763) Lincoln’s Inn. His 
first important work was A Frag- 
ment on Government, in 1770. A 
daring attack on the accepted 
theories so floridly expressed by 
Blackstone in the first volume of 
his CommeMtaries, it bad a great 
and immediate success. Like all 
Bentbam’s works, it is distin- 


? :uished by a reckless contempt 
or time-honoured formulie. It 
has aho qualities not often 
found in his later writings - viz. 
terseness and simplicity of ex- 
pression. In the year 1781) Ben- 
tham published his Introdvc- 
tion to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation (new ed. 1871), 
perhaps his must comnrehensivo 
Work. It covers a winer ground 
than the Fragment on Gorern- 
vient, for it expounds the iirin- 
ciples by which, in his view, the 
whole conduct of private citizens 
and rulers alike should be guided. 
These principles are summed up 
in the famous word ‘utility,’ 
which coincided with the aug- 
menting of pleasure and the di- 
minishing ot pain. Thus, ‘the 
greatest good of the greatest 
number’ should, according to 
Bentham, be the ruler’s motto. 
In 1785 he visited liussia, to see 
his brother, Samuel Bentham, 
then engaged in the service of the 
CJzar. From Russia he brought 
hack his famous idea of a Panop- 
ticon, or model prison, which oc- 
cu])ied him for many years. In 
171)2 he came into an easy fortune 
by the death of his father. On 
tlie outbreak of the French revo- 
lution ho threw hinnself with cn- 
thusiasin into the voluntary work 
of advising the leaders of the 
revolutionists. When he visited 
Paris in 182J1, ho was received with 
the u tniost honour. The reform of 
the poor law, the amjilification of 
judicial procedure, the recasting 
of the law of evidence, were some 
of the more important subjects 
which occupied his long veurs of 
untiring imlustry at F<inl Abbey, 
in AVlItshirc, a charming country 
house to which he retired in 1814, 
and where he spent the remainder 
of his life, ik'o Bowring’s The 
Works of Jeremp Bentham. {\\ vols. 
1843) the last two contain mate- 
rials for a biography (Clarendon 
Press); Dumont’s hit rod action 
to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislationitr'AHH. Hildreth, 1840 ; 
new od. iHlWi) ; F. C. Montague’s 
Fragment on Government (LW)) ; 
J. ilill Burton’s Benlhamiana 
(1843); and Rush’s Jtesidence at 
the Court of London (1872). 

Bentham, Samuel (1757-18.32), 
naval architect and inventor, born 
in London, brother of Jeremy 
Bentham ; learned shipbuilding, 
travollcO in Rii8.sia and Siberia, 
and hecamo a liout. -colonel in the 
Russian service. Returning to 
England (1795), he revolutionized 
8hiy)biiilding and dockyard admin- 
istration. In 1814 ho removed to 
France, where he died. 

Benthamia, a species of the 
Cornaccfe, whose flowers are gen- 
erally white, more rarely yellow; 
bears fruit of a fleshy or juicy 
drupe, with one or two celled 
stones. Benthamia fragifera is 
a native of’NepauL 


Ben ti tick, William (1049- 
1709), first Earl of Portland, was 
descended of good family in Hol- 
land. Throughout life the most 
trusted agent of AVilliam in. of 
Englami, he was employed in 
negotiations with the (icrinan 
urinccs previous to William’s 
landing, and suhscquently in ne- 
gotiating the peace of Ryswick 
and the two partition treaties of 
1098 arnl 170U. For his share in 
these last his impeachment was 
voted by the Commons (1701), hut 
was not i)roc(;tMled with. He was 
created Baion Cirencester, Vis- 
count Wooilsiock, and Earl of 
l^irtland in 1089. 

Bentinck, William Kknky 
Cavendish (1738 1809), third 
Duke of Portland, twice prime 
minister ; headed the rccaleitrunt 
Whigs who defeated the Shel- 
burne .administration after the 
death of Lord lioekingham ; and 
became jMemier, with Fox and 
Lord North as secretaries of state 
(April to December 1783). He 
acted as home .secretary under 
Pitt (1794 1 801). In ISO? he again 
l>ecamo premier, with (^anning 
ami Casticreagh as subordinates. 
Their quarrels l)rought about his 
resignation in 1809. 

Bentinck, Lord William 
C.\venI)1HH(1774 1839), governor- 
goneral of Imlia, son of the third 
Dvike of Portland, acted as gov- 
ernor of Madras (1803-7), saw 
service in the Peiiinsiila under 
Moore, and commanded the Brit- 
ish forces in Sicily (1811-14). He 
w.as governor of Bengal (1827). 
His governor-generalship of India 
(1827-35) was marked by financial 
an<l legal reforms, the abolition 
of suttee or wi<low-hurning, the 
suppression of the Thugs, and by 
measures directed towards edu- 
cating the natives and opening 
a larger share in the government 
of Imlia to tliem. See Boulgor’s 
Lord W. Bentinck (1892). 

Bentinck, William Ckorok 
Fkkderick (1802 is), son of the 
fourth Duke of Portland, and 
commonly known as Lord (ieorgo 
Ilcntinck. Tliough elected m.f. 
for King’s Lvim in 1820, the 
greater part i.f his life was de- 
voted to the turf, where he did 
much to raise tlie tone of racing 
circles. Tlie exposure of the 
framl i)ractiHed in tlie Derby of 
1844, wbicli was won by a four- 
year-old called MaccalKMiH, en- 
tered falsely as Running Rein, 
was [)rincipally owing to his exer- 
tions. In 1845 he headed the Pro- 
tectionist paity in their opposi- 
tion to and defeat of Sir Robert 
Peel, and retaincid the leadeiship 
of the i)arty until 1847, when 
he retired. See Disraeli’s Lord 
George Bentinck : a Political Biog- 
raphy (18{51; 8th od. 1872); .1. 
Kent’s BarAng Life of Lord G*. 
Bentinck (1892) ; J. Rice’s Hist, 
of the Brit. 2’nr/ (1879). 



Bentley 

Bentley, Richard (1662-1742), 
English scholar and divine, was 
a yeoman’s son at Oulton, York- 
shire, and was educated at Wake- 
field grammar school and St. 
John’s (Jollogo, Cambridge. In 
1682 headmaster of Spalding 
grammar school, ho afterwards 
delivered, at Oxford, the Boyle 
lectures on tlie Evidences of Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion. In 
1691 he published Ids exhaustive 
Letter to Mill on the Creek chron- 
icler Jolin ]\Ialelas, and in 1699 
his famous Diuertatioii on the 
Epiaileif of Pkaluri^, Two years 
previously Bentley had appended 
to a second edition of Wotton’s 
JteJlections on Ancient and Mod- 
ern Learning a few notes demon- 
strating the spuriousness of tho 
reputed epistles. Atterbury and 
Smallridgo ha<l replied, and were 
aidc<l by the powerful i)cn of 
Swift, in The Battle of the Booku, 
Then Bentley j)ublished his Dis- 
sertation, proving that the epis- 
tles were forgeries of about the 
14th century. In 1700 ho was 
appointed mastfcr of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and in 1717 re- 
giuH professor of divinity. His 
life at Cambridge was one of un- 
ceasing warfare with the authori- 
ties ; but although he was nomi- 
nally deprived of his university 
degrees in 1718, and <leposod from 
his mastership in 1784, ho con- 
trived to hold on to both until 
his death. In 1711 Bentley ed- 
ite<l Horace, in 1726 Terence, and 
in 1782 Paradise Lost, In 1720 
he propounded a scheme for print- 
ing an edition of the Creek Now 
Testament, in which the received 
text should be corrected by a 
careful Comparison with the Vul- 
gate ami all the oldest existing 
Creek Ais.s. But Bentley’s prin- 
ciples of criticism met with op- 
position from his contemporaries, 
though they have since been 
adopted by Biblical scholars. 
After his death appeared his Dis- 
enrsus on Latin Metres, Be marks 
upon a late Discourse, of Pree 
Thinking (1748), and Eight Ser- 
wons preached at the Hon, B, 
Boylds Lectures (1724), etc. Sec 
Bentley’s Life by Bishop Monk 
(1833); Correspondence, QiWtcd by 
C. Wordsworth, bishop of Tdncoln 
(1842); Dycc’s unfinished edition 
of Ids w'orks (8 vols. 1886-8); and 
R. C. Jebb’s Bentley, in ‘English 
Men of Letters’ (1882). 

Benton, Thomas Hart (1782- 
1858), American statesman, born 
at Hillsborough, N. Carolina; pro- 
ceeded to St. Louis (1815), studied 
law, and was elected to the Senate, 
representing Missouri for tliirty 
yoars( 1820-50). Htvfroie A Thirty 
Years' View ot the American gov- 
ernment, from 1820 to 1850 (2 vols. 
1856), and published Abridgment 
of the Debates in Congress, 1789- 
1850 (15 voU. ia57). 8ee Roose- 
velt’8 r. H, Benton (1887). 
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Benue, riv., AY. Africa, risea 
in Adatnawa, flows w. with a 
northerly curve, and enters the 
Niger from the left, nearly op- 
posite Lokoja. Navigable about 
600 m. (above Yola) for boats of 6 
ft. draught. See/Voc. Roy, Geog, 
Soc,, 1891, pp. 448-465 and 612. 

Ben Venue, mt. (2,393 ft.), par. 
Aberfoyle, Perthshire, Scotland, 

10 m. w. by H. of Callander ; over- 
looks s, end of Loch Katrine, in 
the centre of the Trossachs. See 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 

Benvenuto, properly Tisio da 
Gahofalo (1481-15.59), Italian 
painter, last of tho Ferrara 
school, called ‘the miniature 
Raphael.’ Ho assisted (1509) 
Raphael at tho Vatican, then re- 
turned (1512) to Ferrar.a, and be- 
came partly blind. He adopted 
tho Roman manner, sometimes 
producing great splendour of col- 
ouring. A gillyflower {garofalo) 
was often his signature. His 
chief works are at Ferrara, and 
in tho London, Edinburgh, Dres- 
den, Milan, Munich, and Berlin 
National Galleries. Private own- 
ers are the Duke of Buccleuoli 
and Earl Northbrook. See S. 
Brin ton’s Benamance in Italian 
Art (1908). 

Benyowsky, Maurice August, 
Count de (1741-86), born at Ver- 
hova, Hungary; joined the Aus- 
trian army; was present at tho 
battles of LohositE (1756) and 
Prague (1757); went to Poland, 
joined the Polish Federation 
(1767), and being taken prisoner 
(1769) was sent to Kamchatka. 
Escaping, ho reached France in 
1772 ; and in an attempt to found 
a French colony in Madagascar 
(1774) ho was made king by the 
natives (1776). In 1786 he fell in 
battle, leading his Malagasy fol- 
lowers against tho French. See 
Memoirs and Travels (2 vols. 
1790 ; new ed, 1893), whence 
KotJ5chuo derived the materials 
for his drama. Die Vcrschworung 
in Kamlschatka (1791). 

Benzaconinc, an alkaloid 
formed by the partial hydrolysis 
of aconitine. 

Benzaldehyde. See Almonds, 

011 of. 

Benzene, or Benzol (CgHo), is 
a Ijydrocarhon in which six carbon 
atoms arc symmetrically arranged 
in a ring, one hy<irogen atom i)e- 
ing attached to ejujh carbon atom. 
Benzene is obtained from coal 
tar, being separated in tho first 
place by fractional distillation, 
which, however, does not yield a 
quite pure product. The com- 
mercial bjiizeno sold as ‘90 per 
cent.,’ ‘50per cent.,’ etc., points to 
the proportion that distils under 
lOO” 0. ; and as pure henzeno 
boils at 80° c., ‘90 per cent, ben- 
zene’ contains about 70 per cent 
of benzene. Benzene is a light 
(sp. gr. *88), colourless, mobile 
liquid with a peculiar odour. It 


Benzoin 

melts at 6° c., and is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in alcohol, 
paraflins, and the like, and is it- 
self a good solvent of fatty, resin- 
ous, and other substances that do 
not dissolve in water. It is very 
volatile, and burns in air with a 
smoky, luminous flame. Benzene 
is the parent substance of the 
aromatic series of organic com- 
pounds, yielding innumerable de- 
rivatives by the substitution of 
alkyl and other groups for the 
hydrogen atoms. The ‘ring’ of 
carbon atoms, of which its mole- 
cule is formed, is very stable, and, 
owing to its symmetrical arrange- 
ment, yields but one moiio-snbstl- 
tution product of each kind, three 
isomeric di-.*>ubstitution products, 
etc. Of tho benzene derivatives, 
which are in general character- 
ized by being better marked, crys- 
tallizing, etc., better, and being 
more reactive than the ‘fatty* 
derivatives, nitro - benzene (ob- 
tained by the action of nitric acid 
on benzene) and aniline (obtained 
by the re<Iuction of nitro-benzeiie) 
are among the more important. 
Benzene is used commercially as 
a solvent, and for the prepara- 
tion of its derivatives, which are 
largely employed in tho colour 
industry. 

Benzine. See Benzoline. 

Benzoic Acid (OfiHr.COOH) is 
au aromatic acid, occurring in gum 
benzoin, storax, Peru and Tolu 
balsams. It may be obtained 
from benzoin by sublimation, but 
is almost exclusively prepared 
from the toluene of coal tar by 
chlorination, followed by heating 
with milk of lime. Benzoic acid 
is a volatile crystalline solid, 
which, though not very soluble 
in cold water, readily dissolves 
if heated. Its vapours liave a 
peculiar o lour, which produces 
an irritating effect on the lungs. 
Benzoic acid forms a series of 
salts, tho ))enzoates, which, like 
the acid, are employed in medi- 
cine. It acts as an antiseptic 
and expectorant, though tho acid 
itself and its salts are antipyretic. 

Benzoin, Gum Benzoin, or 
Gum Benjamin, a balsam ob- 
tained from iStyrax benzoin, a 
thick -stemmed tree found in 
.Java and Sumatra. It is ex- 
tracted from tho trees, when 
they are six to eight years old, 
by incision with a knife; the 
rosin exudes, and is allowed to 
remain till it hardens into red- 
dish-brown brittle tears, which 
are subsequently scraped off. 
The gum has an agreeable odour ; 
when heated it fuses and gives 
off white vapours of benzoic acid. 
It is principally used as incense, 
and in the preparation of fumigat- 
ing pastilles. There are several 
officinal preparations in which 
benzoin is present, but the most 
important are the compound tinc- 
ture of benzoin, friar’s balsam. 
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and benzoic acid, to which the 
characteristic c fleets are due. 
Externally all the benzoin prep- 
arations arc stimulant and anti- 
septic, and friar’s balsam in par- 
ticular is a popular remedy for 
ulcers and wounds. Internally 
they are pun^'ent, antiseptic 
stimulants, and are used for this 
purpose in diseases of the uri- 
nary organs, and as inhalations 
in phthisis and bronchitis. 

Benzoline, or Bknzink, isamix- 
ture of the lower boiling parafliii 
hydrocarbons, and is known also 
as petroleum B])irit or naphtha. 
It is obtained by the distillation of 
American or llussian petroleum, 
or of Scottish sliale oil. There has 
been much confusion, duo to the 
similarity of the name, of this 

E roduct with benzene or benzol. 

i.ko benzene,^ it dissolves oils, 
waxes, and resins, and is a li^ht. 
colourless li(|uid, with an ethereal 
odour an<l a low boilin^j-point. It 
is used as a solvent, as the source 
of the combustible vapour in 
explosion entwines, and in some 
lamps; hut it should be used 
with care, because of the 

inflammability of its vapour. 

Benzyl Chloride ((JfiHsOHjCl) 
IS oh tamed by ])aasinj< chlorine 
into boiling toluene. It is a |)im- 
gent- smelling liquid, which is 
converted into benzyl alcohol on 
heating with water, and is used, 
like benzal chloride (CfiHoOIKMo) 
ami h(inzo-trichIorid(? ((’oHsCfyla), 
both produced in a similar way, 
in the colour industry. 

Beograd. See Helorade. 
Bedthy, Zoltan (1848), Hun- 
garian author, horn at Komorn ; 
professor (1882) of the fine arts 
at Budapest University, Since 
1870 he has published severjil 
meritorious novels ; a good //is- 
tory of Hvngarifin Literature 
(trans. German, 6th ed. 1801) ; 
a History of Hungarian Prose 
(trails. Geriniin, 2 vols. 1886), 
orowneil by the Kisfaludy So- 
ciety. He is a member of the 
Hungarian Academy, 

Beowulf, a famous English 
epic. The poem is rich in the 
accurate and picturesquo por- 
trayal of the daily life of oiir 
early ancestors. Hygelac is the 
Uliocilaicus of the Oesta Regnm 
Francoriim of Gregory of Tours; 
his historical raul, referred to 
four times in the ])oom, occurred 
between 612 and 620 A. n. Doubt- 
less there was also a real Beo- 
wulf, but in the adventure with 
the dragon ho has probably been 
made to us\irp the place of the 
mythical Beowa found in several 
old genealogies. It is certain that 
we must allow for a long interval 
betwee' 620 A.n. ftnd the composi- 
tion oi the poem in its present 
form : lor Beowulf is represented 
as reigning for fifty years; his 
fame had to become the com- 
mon possession of the Teutonic 


peoples ; the welding of the his- 
torical and mythical elements 
implies a considerable further 
lapse of time. On tlio other 
hand, a downward limit seems to 
bo clearly given by the mention 
of the Merovingian king in lino 
2,921, for that dynasty ceased in 
762 A.i). On the whole, the latter 
part of the 7th century would 
seem to be the Hkelit'Ht date of 
composition. Opinion is trend- 
ing strongly in favour of a single 
author, as against the Linin'- 
tlieoric of J\l alien hotf, who postu- 
lated six diflerent authors, ’riio 
scene of the iiocm is certainly 
Denmark and Sweden, and it is 
equally certain that the author 
was an Englishman. See text, 
edited by Zuiiitza (Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, 1882), ami by 
Wyatt ((’ambridge rro.ss, 2ml ed. 
18118) ; translations by William 
Morris and Wyatt, and by Dr. 
Glark Hall {1895). See also T. 
Arnold’s Notes on Iieoirulf{\H\)H); 
Stopford A. Brooke’s Lng, Lit. to 
the Norman Congarst (1898) ; q’en 
Brink’s Jiroiimlf- U ntersachmige.n 
(1888); Sarrazin’s ' Jiroiralf-fitn- 
(tinP (1888) and 'Neve Peowulf- 
tStndien' (in Knglisehe Stadien^ 
xxiii.); MUllenhott’s Jkowulf- 
V niersmkungen ( 1 889). 

Bequeath. Although, strictly 
si)oaking, one ‘bequeaths’ piu- 
sonal and ‘devises’ real estate, 
the former word is wide enough 
to carry real estate if distinctly 
applied to it. 

Berabra, Nubian people living 
on both banks of the Nile from 
Assuan to Wadi Haifa, and scat- 
tered south ill Kordofan, Dar Fur. 
and on the banks of the Blue aiul 
the White Nile. They number 
about 50,00(1, and are industrious 
agriculturists, and trustworthy. 
Some wrongly consider them de- 
scendants of the old Egyptians, for 
their spt^ech and negroid feuturos 
show that they came originally 
from Kordofan. Although they 
early adopteil Christianity, they 
became Mohainineilans in 11120. 
In 1810 they were Hulijugated by 
Meheinet Ali of Egypt 
B^ranger, Pikkur Jean de 
(1780-18.67), the greatest of French 
song-writers, was born in Paris. 
Having settled in Paris, ho tie- 
voted himself to literature, ami 
conceived great poetic schemes 
while starving in a garret In 
1804 he apj)ealcd for assistance 
to Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who 
gave him £40 a year. In 1800 
the poet Arnault secured B(^ran- 
ger a clerkship in the ottice of 
the Imperial^ University, which 
brought him in another £10 an- 
nually. By the year 1812 the poet 
had found his real vocation —that 
of a national song-writer. Such 
songs as the world-renowned Petit 
Homme Oris were succeeded in 
1813 by the Jloi d'Yvetot, which 
caused a perfect furore. In 1815 


appeared Chansons Morales ct 
Ant res, including tlie patriotic 
jiieccs, Les Knfants dc la France, 
Le Cinq Mai, and Le Vieiix Dm- 
peau, and songs full of biting 
sarcasm and bitter hostility to 
the juiests and other like re- 
actionaries {e.g. Les Rh'hends 
Peres, Le Venira, Paillasse). The 
appearance of the second volume 
in 1821 led to B(;ranger being 
tiied, and condemned to three 
months’ iiniirisonment. ’rids 
made him tlio popular idol, and 
he exercised more jiolitical influ- 
ence than any man of his time. 
In 1826 Beranger published 
Chansons Nouerlles, and in 1828 
Chansons Incdites, for which lie 
was tried, fined 19, 0 (m) francs, ami 
condemned to nine months iin- 
])risonment in La Foice. He 
was visited in his ctdl by Hugo, 
Dumas, Sainte-Beiive, and others. 
In 1857 apjieared his iiftli collec- 
tion, Deniiires (.^hansnns, 'I’ho 
royalists had on many occasions 
vainly tried to brilio him, and ho 
also afterwards rejected offers hy 
Napoleon ill. In character he 
was disinterested, simple, ami 
just. His songs were instinct 
with humanity, and overflowed 
with wit, humour, nolilo and true 
sentiment, ami jiathos. »See his 
Ma Jiiographie (1857); Janin’s 
/{(‘ranger et son Temps (1866); 
One Hundred S<mgs, trans. by 
W. Young (1847); tPurees (hm- 
plHfS (3 vols. 1869 76); W. H. 
Pollock’s French Poets (1879). 

Berar, See Haidar A rad. 

Bcrat, or Bielarorad, tii., 
prov. Janina, Albania, Turkey, 
30 m. N.K. of Avlona and 50 m. 
H.K. of Durazzo, near the site of 
tile ancient Elyma ; is the scat of 
a Greek archbishop. Two-thirds 
of the inliabitanls tiro reeks. 
Pop. 10,900. 

Berber, tn., Nuliia, Egypt, on 
r. bk. of Nile, 30 m. N. of its 
confluence witli the Atbara, and 
nearly 200 m. N. of Khartum. 
J’o]). 10,000. 

Berbcra, seapt. on G. of Aden, 
cap. of British 8omaliland, 160 m, 
K.S.E. of Zeyla; has a good har- 
bour. Annual fair lasts from 
October to A])ril, wlicn caravans 
with the produce of tho interior 
crowd to town. At tliat period the 
population incieases from 4,(XK) 
to between 20,00() and 30,()00. It 
was occupied by Britain in 187.6. 

Berberidacese, an order of 135 
species of plants, idaced between 
the buttercup and laurel onlers, 
and found in temperate regions 
of both hemispheres (excei)t in 
Africa and Australia), also in 
tropical mountains sucii as the 
Himalayas. Common barberry 
(Jkrheris vulgaris) is the only 
native British species. Nearly 
fifty evergreen ami twenty decid- 
uous species have been introduccjl 
into Britain, most of them quite 
hardy. All the epccics of tho genus 
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Berberis are shnib})y. The flowers 
of the order are mostly yellow; 
the perianth leaves are usually in 
sets of threes, of which the inner 
have honey-tcla^^^is lihc the petals 
of buttercups. The stamens are 
usually six; the pollen escapes 
from the anthers by valves, 
as in laurels. Oomiuon bar- 
berry, found in Europe, Asia, and 


hedjre is restricted, however, by 
tile attacks of a parasitic cup 
fungus (-AVic/twm herberidia), the 
spores of which are blown to 
tields of wheat, and cause Vust 
of wheat,’ which is a second 8tai?c 
of the funirus, known as /*uc- 
cinnia (jraminia; it may also 
attack other cereals and {grasses. 
At the same time, the fungus can 



Berbers : Kahyle Pottery^ Kabyle Types, and Berber Houses, 


N. America, is used in hedKes, on 
account of its compact habit and 
its persistent spiny leaves; but 
the ordinary foliage leaves are 
deciduous. It also forms an 
ornamental bush, Especially in 
autumn, when its graceful pen- 
dulous racemes of small vollow 
and scarlet berrjes produce a 
flame of colour. Its use as a 


be propagated in the absence of 
barberry; for rust may develop 
after wintering, in the spore 
stage, on species of Gramineae. 
There arc five species of the genus 
Podophyllum; the best known 
is Podophyllum peltatum, the 
'American mandrake* or 'May 
apple ; * its rhizomes yield a resin 
which is a powerful biliary purga- 


tive. All the species are astrin- 
gent. The bark of many species 
is used for tanning, and dyes are 
obtained from the roots. 

Berbers, a people of Hamitio 
race ranging over N. Africa south- 
wards to the Senegal, forming 
three-fifths of the population of 
Algeria, and a still larger pro- 
portion of tho people of Morocco. 
Till the ingress of the Arabs in 
the 1st and 2nd centuries the 
Berbers had Mauritania for their 
exclusive habitat. The Moslem 
invasions of the 7th and llth 
centuries drove them inland into 
the Atlas Mts., and imposed on 
them their redigion, and in many 
places their language and usages, 
'riiey have thus been largely 
assimilated to the kindred Arabs, 
from whom they can often be 
distinguished only by their some- 
what coarser features and less 
finely shaped oval head. Blue 
eyes and light hair arc preva- 
lent in many parts of Morocco, 
Algeria, an<l the Sahara, whence 
the now wi<lely- accepted view 
that the Berbers form the or iginal 
stock of the European races. The 
term ‘ Afro-European* has been 
introduced to express this rela- 
tion. Sharing the Arab’s sense 
of personal dignity, the 
less fanatical, is more 
and !noro given to husbandry 
an<l manufacture. The Berbers, 
who are believed to represent the 
Tamahu of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, coinpnso four main divi- 
sions —the Kabvles of Algeria 
and Morocco, as far south as Fez ; 
the Shellala (Shuluhs) of the up- 
land Atlas valleys; the Haratin 
(Black) Berbers of the south Atlas 
slopes; and the Saharan •'rua- 
regs. The J inazighen ( ' f reemen,* 
‘nobles’), as the Berbers gener- 
ally call themselves, number col- 
lectively perhaps H, ()()(), IMM). See 
Ibn Khaldun’s Hist, des Berbires 
(1847-51 ); Hinn’s Lea Oriaines Bcr- 
bars (1889) ; A. Wilkin^s Among 
the Berbers (1990); E. Barclay’s 
Mountinn Life in Algeria (1881), 

Berbice. (i.) River of British 
Guiana, 350 m. long, with a drain- 
age area of 13,500 sq. m. Vessels 
drawing 7 ft. can ascend the river 
for 175 m. The bar has only 
7 ft. of water on it at low-water 
springs. The Berbice enters the 
Atlantic N. of New Amsterdam. 
In 1836 Schoinburgk discovered 
on its upper waters the beautiful 
Victoria regia. (2.) A division 
of British Guiana, drained by the 
river of the same name. It has 
fertile soil, and produces cocoa, 
vanilla, ancl tobacco. Chief town, 
Berbice or New Amsterdam. Pop. 
60,000-60,000. 

Berceo, Gonzalo de (fi. 1220> 
60), Spanish poet, one of the ear- 
liest and most prolific of sacred 
poets in the vernacular, but draw- 
ing his inspiration largely in form 
from the troubadour school of 


Berber. 

settled 
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Lantfue d’Oc, ospocially from Gau- 
tier ae Coinci. Hifl long narrative 
and devotional poems are written 
in the monotonous four-rhymed 
verse {quaderna via), the most 
remarkable being tho Vida dc 
Santo Doniingo de Silos, La Ks- 
toria de Smit Millan, Milagros 
de Nucstra Senora, and Vida de 
Santa Oria, Berceo is considered 
the founder of modern Spanish 
verso. See Amaiior dc los Rios’s 
Historia de la Literatura espa- 
•fiola (1841), and Ticknor’s Hist, of 
Span, Lit, (1840). 

Berceuse ('cradle song’)« a 
melody with a lulling, rocking 
accompaniment. 

Berchenit suburb of Antwerp, 
Belgium, Pop. (I WO) 10,01)2. 

Berchem, or Bkucihkm (1020- 
83), properly Nicoi.aas (or CnAAs) 
PlETKKsz, Dutch painter, son of 
Pieter Glaas, painter, was a pupil 
and follower of AVecnix. He gen- 
erally painted Italian scenery, 
though he lived in Holland. Pic- 
tures by him are in the Wallace 
collection, the National, Kdin- 
burgh, Dulwich, and most (Con- 
tinental galleries. 8ce Havard’s 
Dutch School of Painting. 

Bercliet, G lov ann i (1783-1 851 ), 
Italian poet, whoso inlluence, both 
on tlfo Italian romantic school 
and on tho political ideas of his 
countrymen, was considerable. 
He was an exile from 1829 to 1848, 
and on his return home in tho 
latter year was made Minister of 
Education in Milan. His works, 
among which arc the Profnghi di 
Parga (1824) and (1829), 

were collected ami prefaced with 
a biograijhy by F. (hisani (1863). 
Soo, too, G. Bustelli’s Delia Vita 
e degli Scritti di G, Bcrchet (1841) ; 
M. Pasanisi’s G. Jkrehet (\^}\ 
V. Imbriani’s ‘ G. Bcrchet e it 
RoTtmniicismo lialUmo^ in tho 
Nuova Antologia, vol. viii. (1863). 

Berchta, Bekuda, or Beutua, 
a female being in Euronean 
(chiefly Teutonic) tradition, whose 
f6to-day occurs on or about Epiph- 
any. She is described as a shaggy 
monster, with broad ‘goose feet,* 
along nose (or, according to some 
accounts, an iron nose), who walks 
round the house at night and tears 
bad boys to pieces. She rules over 
night-hags, enchantresses, elves, 
dwarfs, and tho souls of unbap- 
tized children. Sco Grimm’s Teu- 
tonic Mythologji (1879*88), Sim- 
rock’s Bertha die Spinnerin (1853), 
and W. Muller’s Mythologie der 
deniUchcn Heldensajk (1886). 

Berchtesgaden, tn., dist. Up- 
per Bavaria, Bavaria, situated at 
an alt. of 1,875 ft., lietween the 
Untorsborg and Watzmann, 29 m. 
by rail 8. of Salzburg in Austria ; 
a favourite summer resort. It 
produces large quantities of salt, 
and is famous for its wood-carving 
(crucifixes, etc.). Hero are a royal 
(Bavarian) castle and a modern 
royal villa. Pop. (1900) 2,634. 


Berck, or Berck-suu-Mer, sea- 
side resort, dcp. Pas-do-Oalais, 
France, 22 m. s. of Boulogne, with 
a sulphur spring and children’s 
hospital belonging to tho city of 
Paris. Pop. (1901) 7,799. 

Berdichev, tn., Kiev gov., Rus- 
sia, 116 ni. by rail w.s.w. of Kiev ; 
iron foundry, tobacco, ri})hons, 
etc. ; capital of the fanatical He- 
brew sect of tho KhuHijlim. Poi). 
(1897) 5:1,728. 

Berdyansk, best harbour of 
the Sea of Azov, on N. side (much 
improved since 1896), cap. of a dist. 
in Taurida gov., Russia, 265 m. 
N.E. of Simpheropol, on the Bay »f 
Ber<lyaiisk. Tho town was only 
founded in 1827, but it ha.M pro- 
giessed rapidly, and is a great 
centre of grain trade, to less ex- 
tent of salt and coal. Laigt) 
manufaciiiro of reaping-machines. 
Pop. (1897)27,279. 

Bere, See Barley. 

Berea, (i.) A suluirh and park 
at Durban, or Port Natal, Natal, 
beautifully situated above the 
liarbour. ( 2 .) A magisterial dis- 
trict in Basutoland, containing the 
misHion station of Berea, a few 
miles E. of Maseru. 

Bereg, co. of Hungary, in tho 
N., from tho river Tisza (Theiss) 
to tho C-arpathians. It is full or 
forests, ami iron and alum are 
mined. Area, 1,440 stp m. Pop. 
(1900) 207,647, nearly one- half 
Iteing Huthenians and one ninth 
Germans, tho rest Magyars, 
(diief town, Beregszasz. 

Beregonium, a misprint for 
Ptolemy’s Jierigonium, a town of 
the Novantje, a tribe of Galloway. 
Scotland. Boece and Hollinshed 
place Beregonium in Lochabor, 
Argyllshire ; and it has been iilen- 
tified with the vitrified ‘fort of 
the sons of Uisnach.’ Soo Dr. 
Angus Smith’s Loch Ktire (1879). 

Beregszasz, tn. of Hungary, 
chief town of co. Bereg, 93 m. by 
rail S.E. of Kascluiu. Pop, (19(H)) 
9,609. 

Berendt, Gottlier (1836), 
German geologist, iiublishcd in 
186:i the first geological chart of 
Brandenburg, and became (1875) 
professor at Berlin University. 
Berendt specially investigated 
the geology of the N. German 
plain, and was one of tlie first 
exi)onents of tho glacial theory. 
He has written f 1 eng nosti ache 
Beschreihung der TJmgrgcnd Ber- 
lins (1885), and Die Theoric Dar- 
wins und die Geologic (1870), in 
which he opposes the Darwinian 
theory. 

Berengar I., king of Italy (d. 
924), crowned king in 887, and 
emperor of the West in 915. His 
reign was markol by successive 
struggles with his own turbulent 
nobles, and with invading Sara- 
cens, Hungarians, and Bipgun- 
(lians. In 904 ho took prisoner 
Louis, king of Lower Burgundy, 
and deprived him of his sight, but 


suffered a crushing defeat at tho 
hands of Louis's successor, Rudolf, 
in 923. Berengar was assassinated 
at Verona in the following year.— 
Bkrenoah n.,Bon of Albert, Mar- 
quis of Ivrea, and grandson of 
Berengar J., was crowned king in 
950. His 1 ulo was arbitrary, and 
in 961 lie was deposed by Otto I., 
emperor of Germany, and sent to 
Bamberg, where he died in 966. 

Bcrengarla (d. after 1230), 
queen uf Richard I. of England, 
ilaughter of Sancho VI. 0 ? Na- 
varre; was married by the king 
in (Cyprus, whither his mother, 
Eleanor, liad brought her, while 
on his way to tho crusades (May 
12, 1191). Leaving Acre in 11^. 
she jirococded to Boinc and 
I’oitou after her husband’s cap- 
ture. She reioined him in 1195. 
After Richard’s death she resided 
at Le Mans as countess. Sec 
Stricklaml’s Lives of Ike Queens 
of England (new ed. 1851*2), 

Berengarius of Touuh (998 
1088), theologian, born at Tours: 
became director of the cathedral 
school. Developing liberal views 
concerning trail siibstaniiatiun, be 
M'as cornhunneil by a Romish 
synod, and was imprisoned by 
Henry 1. of Erance. Rescued by 
friends, in 1059 lie reached Rome, 
where ho retracted Ids views, but. 
loturning to Tours, promulgated 
them anew. Persecuted by Pope 
Gregory VI I. and Lanfranc of 
Ganterbury, ho retired to St. 
( ’6me, near ’I’ours, where he spent 
tho rest of his days. A selection 
from his works was published by 
Vischer in 1834. See Lessing’s 
Berengarius Turonensis (1770). 

Berenice (mod. Sakayt-el- 
Kuhla), anc. seajit. on w. of Rod 
8ca, Egypt, 20 in. s.w. of Capo 
Has Benas; founded (225 H.o.) by 
ITolcmy n. ; was once a very ira- 
])ortant trading centre. Numer- 
ous interesting sculptures and in- 
.scriptions have been found here. 

Berenice, a Macedonian form 
of the Greek Pherenice (‘bringer 
of victory ’), was a name liorno by 
several queens of the Ptolemies 
ill Eg\ j)t, of whom the best known 
w’us the wife of Ptolemy 111. (Euer- 
getes, 247-222 n.c.). She dedi- 
cated her hair to the gods, to 
procure a safe l eturn for her hus- 
handfrorn an expedition to Syria, 
ami it was said to have become 
tho constellation (kma. Berenices 
(‘Berenice’s liaii ’). She was put 
to death by her son, Ptolemy IV. 
(Pliilopator), when he Bucceeded 
to tho tiirono. Sec Mahaft'y’s The 
Ploh mies (1896). 

Berenson, Bernhard (I8(J5), 
historian and critic of Italian 
painting, born in Vilna, Russia. 
Among liis works are Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance (1894) ; 
Florenti lie Painters of the Renais- 
sance ( 1 897) ; The Stndij and Criti- 
cism of Italian Art (BHll); Lo- 
renzo Lotto (1903) -- all in English. 
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Beresford, Sir John Poo Beresford, Lord Charles 
(1766-1844), British admiral, a William De la Poer (b. 1846), 

natural son of Lord de la Poer, British rear-admiral, a son of the 

first Marquis of Waterford. In fourth Marquis of Waterford; 

1795, as actinR captain of the Hus* entered the navy in 1859, became 

sar, on the N. American station, he a captain in 1882, and attained 

engajfed five French store ships, post rank in 1897. He commanded 

and captured two. As captain of the Condor at the bombardment 

the liaison, he captured, in 1797, of Alexandria in 1882; commanded 

a Spanish treasure ship near the the naval brigade at the battles of 



Lord Charles Beresford, 

(Photo hy Dinham, Torquay.) 


Bahamas. In 1809 ho was i)res- Abu Klea, Aim Km, and Metam- 
ent, in the Theseus, at the action mail ; and took the steamer Safia 
in Basque Hoad. In 1814 he up the Kile to the re.scuo of Sir 
reached the rank of rear-admiral, Charles Wilson’s party. In 1875- 
and was made a baronet ; in 1819 76 ho accompanied the Prince of 

K.C.B., and in 1838 an admiral. Wales (Edwardvii.)asnavalA.i).c. 
Ho represented various constit- to India. From 1874 to 181^ he 
uencies in Parliament between represented Waterford in Parlia*-’ 
1809 and 1835. ment; from 1885 to 1889, Mary- 


lebone; from 1898 to 1900, York; 
and in 1902 he became M.P. for 
W oolwioh. From 1^6 to 18^ ho 
was a lord of the Admiralty, re- 
signing on the ground that his 
colleagues wore not providing for 
the proper organization of the 
navy. In 1900 he was second in 
oominand in the Mediterranean. 
Ill 1903 he resigned his seat in 
Parliament on his appointment 
as admiral of the Channel Fleet. 
In 1905 ho became commauder-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean. He 
wp associated with Mr. H. AV. 
AVilson in the compilation of a 
Ljlc of Nelson (1898). He has also 
visited and written about China 
'--The Break-up of China (1899). 

Beresford, AVilliam Cakr, 
Viscount Beresford (1768- 
1854), liritish general, saw service 
at Toulon with Hood ; in Corsica, 
Bgypt, and the Capo (1805); and 
commanded the regular troops 
when Sir Home Popham soizc»l 
Buenos Ayres in 1 800. After thcf o 
troops wore captured, Beresfoid 
niado his escape (1807), and servetl 
in the Peninsula under Moore. 
In 1809 ho undertook the reor- 
ganization of the Portuguese 
army, helped to win tbo battle of 
Busaco (1810), commanded at the 
battle of Albiiera (1811), and took 
part at Badajoz ( 1812), Salamanca 
(1812), and Toulouse (1814). Ho 
was made a baron in 1814, and 
a viscount in 1823. See J. W, 
OoIo’h Peninsuhir Centrals; Na- 
pier’s Peninsular IPur. 

Berezin, Kmas Nicolatevitcii 
(1818 96), Russian Orientalist and 
traveller, began in 1842 a series 
of journeys in Asia Minor, TVrsiii, 
Bgypt, and afterwards (1848) in 
Siberia, for linguistical and eth- 
nographical studies. From 185,5. 
he was professor of the Turk- 
ish language at St. Petersburg 
University, director of the Ori- 
ental Numismatic Museum in St. 
Peterslmrg, editor of the Oritiutul 
part of the great Russian Bncy- 
clopiedia^ and published several 
important books in Russian. Tlio 
only book in French is Rcchervhes 
snr les Dialeeles Musulmuns (2 
vols. 1848-53). 

Berezina, riv. of Minsk gov., 
Russia, joins the Dnieper after a 
course of 3-10 m. ; famo\is for llie 
disastrous passage of the French 
Orand Army during its retreat 
(1812). The Berezina Canal unites 
the river with the AV'". Dvina. 

Berezna, tu. of Chernigov 
gov., 24 m. E.N.E. of Chernigov 
city, cap. of a dist., with candle 
and brick manufactures. Pop. 
(1897) 10,790. 

Berezovt dist. tn. of Tobolsk 
gov., Russia, 7(MJ‘m. from To- 
bolsk, on the river Sosva, It 
trades in furs, mammotiriv6t.yf , 
cedar huts, and salt and dried 
fish. It is otic of the worst places 
to which political prisoners have 
been exiled. Pop. (1897) 1,073, 
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Berezovsky vil., gov. Perm, 
Russia, on E. slope of Ural Mts., 
15 m. N.B. of Ekaterinburg; has 
gold mines and washings, known 
since 1744. 

Berg, a suburb of Stuttgart. 
Wurtemberg, Germany, situatea 
on the Neckar, with mineral 
springs, and seats (Kosenstein, 
AVilholma, Villa in Berg) belong- 
ing to the royal family. There 
are iron works, woollen mills, and 
dye works. Pop. (lOoO) 5,691. 

Berg, Duchy of, a former duchy 
of Germany, situated on the r. bk, 
of the Rhine, between Cologne 
and Koblenz, with an area of 
over 1,000 sq. m., and a pop. of 
over 250,000. It was created a 
duchy in 3101, and in 1423 became 
united with the duchy of jUlioh 
iJuliers). In 1806 it was ceded 
to France, and Napoleon made 
it a grand-duchy under Joachim 
Murat. At the same time it was 
enlarged to an area of 6,700 sq. 
m., with a pop. of 900,000. Its 
capital was DUsseldorf. At the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 it 
was ceded to Prussia. 

Berga, tn., 52 m. n.vv. of Bar- 
celona, i^pain. Pop. (1900) 5,465. 

Bergaigne, Abel (1838 - 88), 
French Orientalist and philolo- 
gist, born at Vimy (dep. Pas-dc- 
(-alais). He was, in 1868, ap- 
pointed reader in Sanskrit, and 
later director, at the Kcole da 
Hauies Ktudei at Paris ; after- 
wards became professor of %in- 
skrit and of comparative gram- 
mar at the Sorbonue. Among his 
numerous works are Emii mr la 
Construction Crnmmatica le ( 1 873); 
Jj% Religion Vidique dhiprh les 
Hymnes du Rig- Veda (1OT8-83); 
Les Inscriptions SanscHtes du 
Cambodge (1882); Chronologic de 
VAncien Royaume KhmSr (1884) ; 
Manuel pour itudier la Langue 
Sanscrite (1884); Etudes sur le 
Lexique du Ria-veda (1885); and 
several translations from the 
Sanskrit. After his death ap- 
peared Manuel pour itudier le 
Sanscrit Vidique (1890), by him 
and V. Henry. See V. Henry’s 
LHEuvre d'Ahel Bergaigne (1889), 

Bergama, tn., Anatolia, Asia 
Minor, 50 m. N.w. of Smyrna; 
occupies site of ancient Pergamos. 
Pop. over 6,000. 

Berg[anio. (i.) Prov., N. Italy, 
partly in the Lombardy Plain and 
partly in the Dolomite Alps, with 
pastoral, agricultural, ana manu- 
facturing (silk, cloth, machinery) 
pursuits. The people are the stu- 
pid, cunning rustics of the Italian 
stage. Area, 1,092 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901) 457,983. ( 2 .) Anc. Bergo- 
ifiuvi, tn. and episc. see of Italy, 
cap. of prov. Bergamo ; stands at 
the foot of the Alps, 34 m. by rail 
N.E, of Milan, and consists of a 
medieval old town crowning a 
hill 480 ft. above the new^town. In 
the former, among other, build- 
ings, are the cathedral (begun 


in 1350), a 9th century church 
with the tomb of Donizetti, an(l 
the library of the Broletto (1354). 
The business quarters are in the 
now town, the chief industries 
being the manufacture of cot- 
tons, silks, cloth, hats, paper, and 
metal wares. Its churches and the 
Carrara Academy contain paint- 
ings by Lorenzo Lotto, Moroni, 
Romanino, and other artists of 
the Lombard school. Donizetti, 
Mai (the philologist), Lorenzo 
Lotto, the elder Palma, Moroni, 
Torquato Tasso, and Count Thurn 
and Taxis were cither natives of 
Bergamo or were intimately con- 
nected with it. Pop. (1901) 40,861. 

Bergamot, a variety of the 
sweet orange (Citrus aurantinrn, 
var. hergainia) due to cultivation. 
From it is extracted oil or essenco 
of bergamot, used in perfumery. 
The orange is cultivated chiefly 
in Italy and France. (See Do 
Candolle’s Origin of Cultivated 
Plants^ 1884.) (’ertain varieties 
of pear, whoso flavour recalls that 
of bergamot, are called by this 
name. 

Bergedorf, tn. in the German 
free state of Hamburg, on the 
Elbe, 10 m. by rail s.e. of Ham- 
burg. Its market gardens supply 
Hamburg, and it also produces 
beer, leather, glass, and bricks. 
Pop. (1900) 10,250. 

Bergen, the Flemish name of 
Mon 8 m Belgium. 

Bergen (formerly BfUrg vin\ 
fortified tn, and bishop’s see, on 
the Byfjord in Norway, (>0° 24' N. 
and 5® 18' E., built on a penin- 
sula separated from the main- 
land by the narrow Buddefjord. 
Long the chief port of Norway, 
it has latterly given way to 
Christiania. Its total trade 
amounts annually to over four 
millions sterling, the imports 
representing 72 per cent, of this. 
Oi the exports flsh are the prin- 
cipal commodity (£742,1^) in 
1900). The merchant fleet num- 
bers over vessels, with some 
150,000 tons. Chief public build- 
ings the cathedral and the an- 
cient church of the Holy Cross, 
Here were born the poets Hol- 
berg (1684) and “Welhaven (1807), 
the violinist Ole Bull (1810), and 
the musician Grieg (1843). The 
fish market is interesting; the 
fish are kept alive in tanks until 
sold. The harbour is protected 
against the north-west wind by 
a mole. Bergen is the chief 
tourist centre lor ‘Western Nor- 
way. Historically, Bergen is one 
of the most ancient and interest- 
ing towns in Norway. Founded 
by King Olaf Kyrro about 1070- 
75 , it was an important trading- 
place in the 12th century, and 
attracted the N. German mer- 
chants. In 1181 a great naval 
battle was fought off the headland 
Nordnes, between Kings Sverre 
and Magnus. In 1198 the Clcri- 
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cal party of the Bagler besieged 
King Hverre in his fortress, and 
there were several battles fought 
hero in the beginning of the 1.3th 
century between them and the 
popular party of the Birkebeiner, 
The first coronations of the Nor- 
wegian kings were hold at Ber- 
gen, and some were buried there. 
From 1164 to 1271 several Rigs- 
dags assembled at Bergen. From 
the middle of the 13th century 
the Hansa League made its indu- 
once felt at Bergen, and In 1343 
erected its own factory, which sur- 
vives in the Tyskebryggen. In 
1665 Bergen was the scone of an 
engagement between the Engli^h 
fleet ami the combined Dutch 
fleet and Norwegian garrison. 
See Nielsen’s Bergen f ra de aeldste 
Tider (1877); Jagor’s Bergen og 
Bergenserne (1889); and the mag- 
nificently illustrated De Tyske 
Kontor i Bergen by Koren-Wihorg 
(1899-1900), and F. Bruns’s Die 
Lilhecker Bergenfahrcr (1000). 
Pop. (1900) 72,179. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, tn., i)rov. 
N. Brabant, Netherlands, near 
the head of the E. Scheldt. It 
was formerly a strong fortress, 
and resisted the Spaniards in 
3581, 1588, 1605, and 3622, and 
the English in 1814, but suc- 
cumbed to the French in 1747. 
Pottery and bricks are made. 
Pop. of commune (1899) 13,668. 

Berger, Alfred Fkkihkrr 
VON (1853), Austrian critic, horn 
at Vienna; i)rofb88or of philos- 
ophy at its university in 1894; 
director of the new Deutsches 
Schnuspielh aus at HRmburg(1899). 
He has published Dramatur- 
gische Vortrdge (1894), Studien u. 
Kritiken (1900), and (ifesammelte 
(rcdich te (1891). See also his auto- 
biographical Im FakT/Dn/.'?(1901), 

Bergerac, tn., dep. Dordogne, 
France, on r. bk. of Dordogne R., 
55 m. by rail K. of Boidcaux, is a 
flourishing industrial place. Be- 
sides flour mills, breweries, and 
paper mills, there are foundries, 
workshops for the making of rail- 
way plant, and chemical factories. 
The celebrated white wine Mont- 
hazillao is produced in the noigh- 
hoiirhood. Bergerac was English 
in 1450. Pop. (1901) 15,9.36. 

Bergerac, Savinien Cyrano 
DE (1619-55), French author, born 
at Bergerac ; wont to Paris, and 
served with distinction in the 
army {16.39-41). Always of a 
turbulent disposition, ho fought 
many duels, mostly in conse- 
qiioncc of insulting or satirical 
references to his unusually large 
nose. The most famous produc- 
tions of his pen were IHstoirt 
Comique des Etuts et Empires de 
la Lune (3656), and a correspond- 
ing Jfistoire Comique , . . . du Soldi 
(1661), hooks written in a mock- 
ing spirit. Besides these he wrote 
a satire on Mazarin, a tragedy, 
Agrippine (1653), and one of the 



earlient French comedies of char- 
acter in Le Pedant JonS (1654). 
BerRcrac is the subject of a mod- 
ern play by the French poet Ros- 
tand; the title r61e was first 
played (1897) by Ooquelin. and 
by Sir (’harles Wyndham at the 
Criterion Theatre, London. Seo 
(Euvres Completes (1858 ; new ed. 
(im See Life by Brim (1898). 

Bers:h, Johan Edvakd (1828- 
80), Swedisli landscape paintiM', 
bom in Stockholm ; the fore- 
runner of the modern school. Ho 
studied at tlio Rhineland Acad- 
emy in Paris, and in Geneva umler 
Galame. His delicate landscapes 
arc full of sentiment, and are 
painted with fresh, clear colour. 


he die<l. He prepared several 
maps for the atlases of Stieler 
and Sydow, and publi.shed sev- 
eral charts, General Map on 
Mereator's Projection (1859 ; 2nd 
cd, 1869), the 11th edition of 
the Chart of the World (1^86), 
Physical Map of the Glohe (1874), 
Mural Physical Map of Europe 
(1875), Map of the Alps (1878), 
Mural Physical Map of Africa. 
(1881) ; and undertook a new e<li- 
tion of i\\oAi\\\\ovcA Physikalisc.her 
Atlas of his uncle, Heinrich Beriy- 
liauH, which Nva.spublishe t inGotha 
(1866, etc.), iind to which he con- 
tributed neurlya third of the maps. 

Berg;k, Theodoh (1S12-81), 
German humanist, born at Leip- 
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of chemical processes by the vari- 
ous degrees of affinity between 
substances, which was corrected 
by Berthoilet in his conclusion 
that the quantitative difference 
of the substances concerned is 
also a factor in such determina- 
tion. Bergman’s scien tific papers 
appeared as Opuscula, Torbemi 
Bergman^ Physica. Chemica et 
Mituralia (1779-81), and were is- 
sued in English (1784-5). 

Bergues, tn., dep. Nord, 
Fiance, 5 m. by canal R. of Hun- 
kirk. The HAtel de Ville, with 
remarkable belfry, was built in 
1664. Trade in corn, cattle, and 
butter. Pop. (HX)1) 5,227. 

Bergfi n ( 1 to • nausch, lira ru ogn). 



Bergen : the Fish-Market Quay, 

(Photo bjf VeUentiw.) 


His View of Uri is in the Beilin 
Academy. From 1861 he was pro- 
fessor in the Acailemy of Stock- 
holm. His son, Sven Richakd 
(1856), is a good landscape and 
figure painter. See Muther’s His- 
tory of Modern Painting (1895-6). 

Berghaus, Hkiniuch (1797- 
1884), Gorman geographer, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Berlin 
(1824-36), and afterwards director 
of the geographical school at 
Potsdam. The best known of 
a vast number of charts is his 
Phvsikaliscker Atlas (1838 - 48; 
2Dd cd. 1850-52; 3rd ed. 1886). 
His nephew, Hermann (1828-90), 
German cartographer, born at 
Herford in Westphalia, was em- 
ployed from 1850 in Gotha, where 


zig; filled the chair of philology 
at Marburg ( 1842), Freiburg ( 1852), 
Hal le ( 1857 ), and Bonn ( 1869). Ho 
is l)e.st known for his FoeUr Lvrivi 
Grwei (3 voIh. 1843; 5th cd. 1900), 
and an incomplete Geschic.hte der 
Griechischen Liieralvr (1 vol. 
1872), completed by Hinriehs and 
Poppniul lor (.3 vols. 188,3 -7). Ho 
also issued editions of Anacreon 
(18.34), Aristophanes (1857), and 
Si^hocles (1858). 

Bergman, Tokbebn Olof 
(173.5^84), distinguished Swedish 
chemist and mathematician. He 
studied at Upsala, where (1758) 
he became professor of physics, 
and subsequently of mineralogy 
and chemistry. He developed 
the theory of the determination 


a finely-placed vil. and summer 
resort (alt. 1,.3.35 ft.) in the Swiss 
canton of the Orisons, on the 
route over the Albula Pass. It 
is now 19i m. by road from Thi - 
sis, and 304 m. from I’onte, in 
the Tipper Engadine. These dis- 
tance.s, however, are shortened 
by the railway under the pass 
(opened in 1903), 

Berg Wind, the name applied 
along tlie south coast of Cape Col- 
ony to strong, hot, dry northerly 
winds which belong to the same 
category os the fOhn of Switzer- 
land and the chinook of Canada. 
They are frequent during . May 
and A^figu^st, and usually last for 
twenty-four hours, but sometimes 
for forty-eight hours. 
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Berhampur. (i.)Munioipaltn., 
Ganiam dist.. Madras Presidency, 
India, 16 m. B.w. ot Ganjam ; is 
a cantonment for native troops, 
and has a considerable trade in 
sugar and silk. Pop. (IDOl ) 26,720. 
( 3 .) Municipal tn., Murshidabad 
dist., Bengal Prosidency, India, 
10 m. B. of Murshidabad; scene 
of the outbreak of mutiny in 1867. 
Pop. (1901) 24,397. 

Beriberi, a disease now recug' 
nized to bo a form of peripheral 
neuritis, in which the character- 
istic symptoms are oppressive 
breathing, cedema, aiiaunia, para- 
lytic weakness, and numbness in 
the lower extremities. It is often 
epidemic in China, Japan, Cey- 
lon, India, Africa, the W. Indies, 
and Central and S. America. It 
has been brought to England by 
sailors, and has appeared among 
the crews of 8hix)8 months after 
reaching port. Its cause is not 
yet understood, but tlic balance 
of evidence seems to iwint to its 
being a form of chronic poisoning 
probably due to unwholesome 
diet. The disease clings to par- 
ticular districts and shi ps. There 
is no specific treatment, and re- 
covery is generally spontaneous. 

Bering, or Bkhhing, Vituh 
(1680-1741), explorer, born at Hor- 
sens, Jutland. Tak(*n (1706) into 
Jlussia’s naval service, he so dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars 
against Sweden that Peter the 
Great charged him (1725) with the 
conduct of an exploring expedi- 
tion. Reaching Kamchatka, be 
determined (1728)^ that Asia wa» 
not, us supposed, joined to Amer- 
ica. Later, in 1741, ho travor.sed 
the Sea of Okhotsk and made the 
north coast of America, hut died 
in Bering 1. The account of the 
voyage (St. Petersburg, 1793) we 
owe to the survivor, Stoller, 

Bering (or Bfjiring) Sea 
and Strtut derive ilieir names 
from Vitus Boring. They sepa- 
rate America from Asia, and are 
the most northerly division of the 
Pacific Ocean, from which they are 
demarcated by the Aleutian Is. 
On the N., Bering Sea communi- 
cates with the Arctic Ocean 
through Bering Strait, which is 
narrow, shallow, and l)ordore<l by 
bare, rocky shores. It receives 
the Yukon R. from Alaska, and 
the Anadyr from Siberia. From 
November to May Bering Sea is 
generally impassable, owing to 
fog and icc. A cold current flow.s 
from the Arctic Ocean through 
Bering Str.; a warm current runs 
through it from the Pacific. A 
proposal has been made to tunnel 
under the stniit, or bridge it, and 
link up the iSibprian Railway with 
th^e Canadian system. Sec Do 
WincJPs Through the Goldfields 
of Alaska to Bering Strait (1898). 

Bering Sea Question, The, 
was concerned with the right of 
Canadian fishermen to hunt, cap- 


ture, and kill seals in the Bering eminent vocalist; professor in the 
^ proved a fruitful source Consorvatoiro of Paris (1843), and 
of difference, of irritation, and of Brussels from 1843 until 1852. 
even of danger, for many years. His compositions were ti amorous 
between the governments of the and popular. 

United States, of Canada, and of Berislav, or Boki.slav, tn.. 
Great Britain. Early in 1892 a Kherson gov,, Russia, 40 m. K.N.E. 

treaty of arbitration was agreed of Kherson city, with a trade in 

to, ^and the final award of the corn, woods, and candles. Pop. 

majority of the arbitrators, who 11,790. 

held their meetings in Paris, was Berja, tii.,prov. Almoria, Hpain, 
delivered on Aug. 15, 1893. It 31 m. w. of Almeria. Exports 

decided that the United States grapes, and has foundries, cotton 

had no exclusive rights of juris- mill8, and caiulle works. Pop. 

diction in the Bering Sea. and (1900)13,224. 

that they had no right of pro- Berkeley, (i.) Parish and 
tectioii or property in the fur mrkt. tn.. Tewkesi>ury div., Glou- 

seals frequenting the islands costershire, England, on the river 

when such seals were found out- Avon, with stn. 2 m. K. on M.R., 

sidothe ordinary three-mile limit. 15 in. s.w. of Gloueester. Ed- 

The arbitrators further decided ward ii. was inuidertMl in Berko- 

that a zone of sixty mile.s around ley (’astio in 1327. 'riu* Vale of 

Pribylov I.slaiuls, the property Berkelev is famous for Clonoestcr 



Jirring Sea. 

of the United States, should he cheese. Pop. of par. (1901) 6,277; 

established, within which the pur- tn. 744. (2.) (h'tv, Alameda co., 

suit, cajiture, or killing of seals California, U.S.A., on tho shore 

by the citizens of either of the of San Francisco Bay, and on 

governments should lx? entirely the Southern l^acilic Ry.; thes()at 

prohibited, and also that the pe- of the state university. Fop. 

riod between May 1 and July 31 (1900) 13,214. 

should be observed as a close sea- Berkeley, Gkoiujh ( HiSa 1753), 
son. A bill giving ellVct to the Irish metaphysician and philan- 

award was passed by the Imperiiil throi)ist, horn at Dysert, Kil- 

Parliainent on Apr. 23, 1894, and kennv, and in 1700 entered Trin- 

a similar measure was approved ity College, Dublin. In 1707 he 

by tho American House of Kepre- jiublished his first works, Arith- 

sentatives ami the Senate. A sum metica and Miscellmira Mnihe- 

of 3*125,600 was suh.seouently paid matiea. In 1709 he took orders, 

by the government or the United His Esmn tovmrds a New Theory 

States to the Canadian govern- of Viaion (1709) argued that, at 

ment as compensation to the any rate, the immediate objects 

owners of the vessels that had of sight arc all mind-dependent 

been unlawfully seized. appearances, which form wliat is 

B^rlot, Charles Augohte i>k practically a natural language 

i 1802-70), Belgian violinist, the whereby mankind arc ‘ instructed 

lusband (18.36) of Malibran, the and regulate their actions.^ This 
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essay was followed by the Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge 
im which he boldly represents as 
‘self-evident truth’ that all those 
bodies which compose the mij'hty 
fabric of the world could have no 
real subsistonco after the extinc- 
tion of all percipient mind, nor 
active power after the extinction 
of all voluntary ajyfoncy. By an 
uumetaphysical generation this 
was supposed to imply that the 
material world is oi)ly an idle 
dream, havinjf no practical sij<nifi- 
cance. To correct this misun- 
derstandinj? Berkeley jiublishcd 
Three Dialogues between Hylas 
and Philonons (1713), in which 
the questions at issue are dis- 
CJissod after the manner of Blato. 

His next eight years were spent 
in Ehgland, France, and Italy. 
In 1713 ho is found in London, 
introduced by his countrymen 
Swift and Steele to the brilliant 
society in which Addison and 
Pope were prominent. In 1711 
he again visited Franco and Italy, 
as chaplain to the Earl of Peter- 
borough, and lived in the latter 
country from 1710 till 1720. 

Berkeley's return to England 
in 1720 was an era in his life. 
He found the country disturbed, 
economically and socially, by the 
Eouth 8oa catastrophe. The pre- 
vailing tone of morals shocked 
him, with its indifference to lofty 
ideals, and its selfish secularism, 
which had taken the jilaco of the 
fanatical spirituality of the i)ro- 
ceding century. He proposed a 
remedy in a fervid Ksatay towards 
preventing the Puin of tireat 
BrilainiWlX). r)esi)airing of the 
Old World, and ready to look else- 
where for Utopia, he told his 
friend Lord Percival, in 1723, that 
he was determined to sjiend the 
rest of his life in Bermmla, at the 
head of an institution which might 
become a fountain of Christian 
civilization for America. To the 
carrying out of this project all 
his energies were now directc<l. 
In 1724 preferment came in the 
form of the deanery of Lomlon- 
deny. Later in the same year 
he movetl to London, where he 
spent the four L)lh)wing years col- 
lecting money for his enterprise, 
for \vhich he proposed to sur- 
render tlui deanery. His marvel- 
lous social charm and enthusiasm 
attracted 8ir Robert Walpole, 
and a promise of £20,000 for Ber- 
muda was voted by the House of 
Commons. In 172S we find him, 
newly married, ombarkcil, on his 
way to Bermuda, for Rhode Is- 
land, where ho waited for three 
years for the promised endow- 
ment. He was in the end dis- 
appointed by Walpole, and in 
17ol returned to London, where 
he published (1732) A /cipfcron; or, 
The Minute Philosopher^ a book 
of dialogues on the philosophy 
of religion, pondered and pre- 
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pared in the seclusion of Khode 
Island. A supplementary tract 
on Visual Language^ ‘showing the 
immediate presence and provi- 
dence of a deity,’ appeared a year 
after Alciphron. 

The year 1734 was another turn- 
ing-point in llerkeley’s life, when 
he became bishop of Cloy no, by 
the favour of Queen Caroline. 
'I' he change found him on the 
eve of a controversy concerning 
mysUMes in religion, suggested 
by a dialogue in Aleiphron - 
its mysteries being fatal to its 
authority, according to certain 
frocthinking mathematicians. 
The Analyst (1734) was licrkolcy’s 
rejoinder, in which he showed 
that ev(Mi mathematics is as o]ien 
as religion to the charge of ulti- 
mate mystery. 

The social state of Ireland next 
engaged his attention. In the 
Querist (1735 7) he raised ques- 
tions of ])olitical economy that 
anticipated David Hume ami 
Adam Hmith. Berkeley's pliilan- 
thropic zeal found varied exor- 
cise. I n 1 73!) the diocese of ( Moyne 
was ravaged by famine and fever. 
His American experience re- 
minded him of the marvellous 
medicinal properties of tar, and 
his own experiments served to 
exi)and the conception. It assim- 
ilated curiously with studies in 
Blato, the Neoplatonisis, and the 
mystics, in which he had been im- 
mersed for years; an eccentric 
ingenuity connected the modicino 
with metaphysics ; and tar, us a 
possible panacea, suggested tlie 
final interpretation of the uni- 
verse. This train of thought 
found expH'ssion in Siris (1711), 
the most ctirious book in English 
metaphysics, and Berkeley’s last 
word on philosophy. Its pro- 
found si)eeulation was, however, 
obscured by the prolonged con- 
trovei sy to which its therapeutic 
doctrines gave rise. Indincrcnt 
health induced Berkeley in 1752 
to remove from Cloyne io an aca- 
demic homo in Oxford, where he 
die<l in 1753. He was Vmried in 
the cathedral of Christ Church. 

One need not look in Berkeley's 
works for an alLcomprehensive 
system, as in Synnoza or Hegel. 
' 1 had no inclination,’ he tells his 
friend Johnson, ‘to trouble the 
world with large volumes. What 
I have dune was rather with a view 
to giving hints to thinking men 
who have leisure and curiosity to 
go to the bottom of things and 
pursue them in their own minds.’ 

The works of Berkeley first 
appeared in a collected form in 
1784. About the middle of the 
10th century Berkeley began to 
receive more sympathetic treat- 
ment in Britain from Ferrier and 
Collyns Simon; also, from a 
different point of view, in essays 
by Professor Campboll FrasoE 
(1863-4); and in Wl the Unt- 
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versity of Oxford published an 
annotated edition of the Collected 
Works (3 vols.) by Professor 
Fraser, along with a supplemen- 
tary volume of Life and Letters, 
This was followed in 1874 by a 
volume of annotated Selections 
from Berkeley’s philosophical 
works. See also Berkeley^ Black- 
wood’s ‘Philosophical Classics,’ 
by I’rofessor Fraser (1881 ). Those 
works of Berkeley which had 
been published in his own life- 
time appeared in 1808, with a bio- 
graphical introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. A 
second and revised complete edi- 
tion of Berkeley’s Works by Pro- 
fessor Fraser was ymblished at 
Oxford, in 4 vols., in 1001. 

Berkeley, Siu Gkofujr Cran- 
FlEIiD(1753 1818), British admiral, 
son of Augustus, fourth Earl or 
Berkeley, was in 1778 in the 
Victory in the action off Ushant. 
His cayitain’s commission dated 
from 1780. At the relief of Gibral- 
tar, in 1782, he was in command 
of the Becorery frigate, and at 
Lorrl Howe’s victory in 1704 was 
wounded while in command of 
the Marlborough. In 1700 ho was 
in command of a squadron block- 
ailing Brest, and in 1810 became 
an admiral in the British navy, 
and was also made lord high a<l- 
miral of Portugal. Ho was M.l’. 
for Gloucester (1781-1812). 

Berkeley, J.vmes, third Earl 
OF (108()-n30), British admiral, 
known in earlier life as Lonl 
Dursley, was made a captain in 
1701, and commanded the Boyne 
with great credit in Rooke’s action 
off Malaga in 1704, ami the St, 
(rvorge at the siege of 'roulon. 
Tn 1T17 ho was appointed first 
commissioner of the Admiralty, 
and two years later was sidvanced 
to he admiral arnl cominander-in- 
chief of the licet and vice-admiral 
of England ; k.cj., 1718. 

Berkeley, M i les Joserh (180,3- 
8!)), Knglisri botanist, was rector 
of Eibhertoft in Leicestershire 
(1868- 8!)) ; i)uhlishcd many papers 
on the fungoid diseases of ])lants, 
and doscri))ed the fungi in Sir 
\V. Hooker’s British F/om(183t)); 
Introduction to C ryptogamic Bot- 
any (1857); Outlines of British 
Pungology (1800). -He was editor 
of the Jour, Boy, Hor, Soc. (1800- 
77), and co-editor of the Micro- 
graphic Diet. (1883). See Proc, 
Boy. Soe. (1890), by Sir J. Hooker; 
ana Annals of Botany (1897), by 
SirW. T. Thiselton-Dyer. 

Berkhamstead, or Great 
Behrhamstead, par. and mrkt. 
tn., Hertfordshire, England, 26 m. 
N.w. of London, 10 rn. w. of St. Al- 
bans, on L. & N. W.R. Cowper the 
poet was born heyaln 1731. Straw- 
plaiting and carved and turned 
woodware. Pop. (1901) 5,219. ^ , 

Berkovitza, tn., W. Bulgariar 
on trib. of Ogost, 40 m. N.W. oi 
Sofia, Pop. 6,000. 



BerksUlre 689 Berlin 

Berkshire, an inland county betireen Alfred and the Danes in Francis I. (1544). His autobioK> 

of England, lying B. of the river the 9th century. It also played raphy, edited and publishe*! by 

Thames and w. of Surrey; 48 an important part in the civil ristoriu8(1731; n(?wed.bySchon- 

m. long, 29 m. broad. It is stylod wars from the reign of Stephen hath 1886), furnished Goethe with 

the royalcounty’of England, bo- to the death of Charles i. Area, materials for his drama. See 

cause it contains Windsor Castle, 462,224 ao. Pop. (1901) 254,9.31. Pallmann*8 Dcr hiittorische QUtz 

The royal seats of Frogmore, See Coowr-King’s iTisi. o / von Berlichia(fcn(iH\H). 
Curaborland Lodge, and Oran- (1887). Berlin, (i.) Capital of Prussia 

bourn Lodge are also in this Berladi cap. of Tutova co., and German tMiipire, in prgv. of 
county. In the N.w. a low chalk Roumania, on river Borlad and Brandenburg, on the rivor Spree 

ridge runs generally parallel to the state railway Galatz-Jassy ; (affluent of Elbe), 84 m. by rail 

the Thames, and slopes s. to important entrepdt for the corn from Stettin and 178 m. from 

the ‘Vale of the White Horse,* trade to Galatz, Pop. (1899) North Sea, within 25 hours* jour- 

which is bounded on the B. by a 24,484. ney from London and 23i from 

continuation of the Chiltern Hills, Berllchingen, Gokt/ or Gott- J^aris. ( )n an island in the centre 

locally known as the White Horse fried von, ^of the Iron Hand’ of the city stands the royal palace. 

Hills. South of this range lies (1480-1562), born at Jaxthausen a foiirseiuare pile built at ditfer- 

the valley of the Konnet, stretch- in Wurtemborg, was a typical ent times between 1451 and the 

ing E. to the Loddon. East of example of ‘the baronial robbers present day. Opposite it are the 

the Loddon the county is well of the Rhine— stern, bloody, and old (1824-8) and new (1843-55) 
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wooded, and includes Windsor rapacious, but frank, generous, museums, the national gallery, 

Great Park. The highest point is and, after their fashion, courte- the cathedral (1894, etc.), with the 

Inkpen Beacon (1,011 ft.), in the ous.* He is the subject of Goethe’s Hohenzollern mausoleum, and 

B.W. Agriculture and dairy-farm- tragedy, translated by Scott in the national monument to the 

ingarotheohief industries. Man u- 1799. At the siege of Landshut Emperor William i. (1897). From 

factures are limited, and ohiefiy (1505) he lost his right hand, and this island stretches westwards 

centred in Reading, which has the artificial hand which he used tlie noblest street in Berlin, Un- 
iron works, biscuit factories, and in its place was the origin of the ter den Linden (‘under the lime 

nurseries: whiting is made from nickname. Fighting against the trees’). The triurupbal arch at 

the chalk at Kintbury. The Swabian League, no made a the west end of the street, the 

county returns five members to heroic defence of MOckmuhl, but Brandenburg Gate (a copy, made 

Parliament, one for each of the was taken prisoner at Heilbronn in 1789-93, of the Propylaja at 

three divisions— n. or Abingdon, (1619), and only released through Athens), forms •the entrance to 

8. or Newbury, E. orWokingnam; the exertions of his friends, Georg the largo park (630 ac.) of the 

and one each for Reading and von Frundsberg and Franz von Thiergarteri. In tbo E. is the 

Windsor, It comprises one co. Sickingen. In the Peasants* war magnificent avenue of the Siegea- 

bor. (Reading), six munic. hors. of 1626 he headed a party of the allee or Avenue of Victory, 

(Abingdon, Maidenhead, New- revolted peasants, and after the adorned (1898-1901) with thirty^ 

bury, Wallingford, New Windsor, dissolution ofthe Swabian League two marble groiipa of the rulers 

Wokingham). Chief tn. Reading. (1640) he took part with Charles of Prussia and Brandenburg. In 

It was the scene of the struggles v. (1542) against the Turks and the Untor den Linden are many 
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•plen^d publio edifices. Among 
which may be mentioned the ar- 
moury (169W706), the opera- 
house, the royal library, the new 
town hall (1&11~70), the univer- 
sity (with over 7,000 students), 
the palaces of William I. and the 
Empress Frederick, and the monu- 
ment to Frederick the Great by 
Rauch (1851). In the M.B. of the 
Thiergarten stands the most im- 
posing building of the city, the 
Imperial Diet or Parliament, 
erected from designs by Wallot, 
in 1884-94, at a cost of over 
£1,000,000. In the s.W. are the 
famous zoological gardens and 
Emperor William i. memorial 
church (1891-5). Near the N.w. is 
the royal palace of Bellevue. In 
Wilhelm Street are the Prussian 


fido 

hats, buttons, machinery, books, 
paper, porcelain, pottery, chem- 
icals, and jewellery. A large 
trade is also carried on in corn, 
wines, spirit^ and building mate- 
rials. The river traffic both ways 
aggregates over ten million tons 
annually. 

The city was originally a Wend- 
ish fishing village named K511n. 
First known in the 12th century, 
it was granted municipal rights 
about 1^0. In 1448 it was chosen 
as their place of residence by the 
Hohenzollern rulers of Branden- 
burg. It suffered very severely in 
the Thirty Years’ war. In 1650 
the Great Elector began the work 
of making it one of the finest cities 
in Europe— a work which was con- 
tinued by Frederick I., Frederick 



Berlin and Environs. 


parliament houses (1898-8), the 
post office (1871-98), and the hand- 
some Anhalt railway station 
(1876-80). The churches of Ber- 
lin, are mostly built of brick, the 
oldest being Si Mary and Si 
Nicholas. The educational, ar- 
tistic, and scientific institutions 
of Berlin are numerous, and some 
of them are of more than German 
reputation— the observatory, 
seminary for Oriental lan^ages, 
high schools for music^ the fine 
arts, and veterinary science, the 
Academy of Sciences, Indurtrial 
Art Museum, Ethnological Mu- 
seum, and Mining academy. 

Berlin is probably the largest 
manufacturing centre in Ger- 
many, the industrial quarters 
lying io the k.b. and 8.E. of the 
oM town. The chief eommodities 
produced are olething, linen, 


William I. (who named it Ber- 
lin), Frederick the Great, and 
William IT. 

In 1878 the congress of Euro- 
pean powers which regulated the 
affairs of the Balkan Peninsula, 
and in 1884-5 the Congo confer- 
ence sat at Berlin. Pop. (1900) 
of Berlin alone, 1,888.848; of 
’larger Berlin,* 2,623,461, includ- 
ing suburbs and a garrison of 
over 20,000 men. See Berlin und 
seine BauUn, issued by the Archi- 
tects* Association (1877); Ring’s 
Die Deutiohs Kaiserstadt (2 vols. 
1883); and historical works by 
Fidicin (5 Tols. 1837-42), Btreok- 
fuBS (8 vols. 1863-9; new ed. 
1900), Sohwebel (1889); Ludwig 
Geiger’s Berlin, 1688-1840. a his- 
tory of the city’s intelieotual 
development (1893-5). 

(a.) Town, cap. of Waterloo co., 


ikrilM 

Ontario, Canada, 60 m. 8.w. of 
Toronto. Pop. (1901) 9,747. 

( 3 .)City of Coos co., New Bbmp- 
shire, U.S.A., situated in the K. 
part of the state, on tho Andros- 
coggin R., and on two railways. 
It has a lumber industry and 
pulp manufactures. Pop. (1900) 


Berlin, Conobebs of (June 
1878), a meeting of representa- 
tives of the European powers 
invited by Prince Bismarck to re- 
vise the Russo-Turkish treaty of 
San Stefano (1878). By it the 
independence of Roumania, Ser- 
via, and Montenegro was recog- 
nized. Bulgaria was enlarged, 
and became a self-governing 
Turkish tributary state, with an 
elected prince not a member of 
any reigning European dynasty. 
Eastern Roumelia received ad- 
ministrative autonomy and a 
Christian governor, but emained 
under tho control of tho Sultan. 
Greece was promised a modifica- 
tion of her frontier, which was 
carried out in 1881. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were placed under 
the administrative control of Aus- 
tria, while Roumania returned to 
Russia the Bessarabian territory 
taken from her by the treaty of 
Paris, receiving in return the 
Arda' 


da^n, Kars, and 
0 Porte 


Dobrudja. 

Batum were ceded by 1 
to Russia. The British repre- 
sentatives at the congress were 
Lords BeaconsfieldandSalisbury. 
Britain, by establishing herself m 
Cyprus, assumed virtual control 
of the eastern part of tho Medi- 
terranean. 

Berlioz, Hbotob (1803-69), 
French musical composer, studied 
at tho Paris Conservatoire, and 
won (1830) tho Prix de Rome. On 
returning from Rome to Paris in 
1832, he started concert tours in 
Europe, which established his 
reputation as a composer and 
musician of the first rank. 
Among his best -known works 
aro his syomhonies, La Dam- 
nation de Faust (1843), 
phonie Fantastique, ltom4o et Jvr 
liette (1839), Symphonie Funkhre, 
and Hwrold: a sacred trilogy, 
VEnfam€ da Christ (1854) ; the 
operas, Les Trovens (1866), Ben- 
venuto OellmijlSSS}, and Beatrice 
et Bfnfdiot (1862) ; the overtures, 
Le Camaved Domain (1840), iWnj 
Lear (1831), and Waverley (18^ 
a requiem, Messs des Morts (18^J, 
andaoelebratedTsDeum. Berlioz 
had a supreme command of orches- 
tration, especially excelling in 
novel musical combinations and 
effects ; and in this he wasa worthy 
colleague of Wagner, whom in 
many respects he resembled as a 
composer. He wrote numerous 
books, including a Traiti d'in- 
strumentation (a standard work 
on the subject), Voyage MusicaU 
en Alleinagne (1844), Soiries de 
VOrchestft (l^L lies QroUsiptu 
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Bemejo 

df la Musioue (1859), and MS- 
vnoires (1870), the last of which 
was translated into English in 
1884. 

Bermejo, Rio, riv. in the N. 
of Argentina, S. America; ffown 
B.K, and. enters the Paraguay H. 
35 m. .from its confluence with 
the Paraiiu. Total length, over 

l, 100 m. 

Dermondaey, met. and pari, 
bor. and civic par. in the B.E. of 
London,* England ; chiefly noted 
for its tanneries, it is now a centre 
for the leather industry. Hat- 
making employs a great munber 
of hands. For parliamentary 
purposes the borough is known 
as Southwark, and returns three 
members. Area, 1,500 ac. Pop. 
of pa>l. bor. (1001) 215,085; of 
met. bor. 1.30,700 ; of par. 82,483. 

Bermuda Grass, or Bahama 
Gbash. See Cynodon. 

Bermudas (formerly spelt 
Bermoothes the still- vexed Ber- 
moothes,’ Tempest i. 2— from Ber- 
mudez, their Spanish discoverer 
(15J5) ; called also Somers Is- 
lands, from Sir George Somers, 
who was wrecked hero in 1009), 
a group of small islands lying in 
the Atlantic, between the paral- 
lels of 32^ and 3.3“ N. lat., and 
about ()()() m. from the coast of 
the United States. The islands 
are of coral form.ation, .300 in 
number, of wliich 20 are in- 
habited; but most of the land 
area is contained in the flve is- 
lands of Hamilton or Bermuda (13 

m. long), St. George, St. David, 
Somerset, and Ireland. The high- 
est point is Scar's Hill (200 ft.). 
The climate is temperate, and of 
exceptional salubrity. The ^ in- 
habitants, more than two-thirds 
of whom are negroes or coloured, 
are xjhiofly octmpied in growing 

? ofcatoes and onions for Hie New 
qrk market. Arrowroot and 
lilies are also cultivated. The 
chief town is Hamilton— ])op. 
(1901) 2,246 which is connected 
with Halifax and .1 amaica by tele- 
graph. Ireland is (since 1809) a 
naval station, and has a dockyanl 
and victualling yard. The exports 
of the Bermudas are of the annual 
value of about £100,000, wliile the 
imports are worth five times as 
much. In 1902, a floating dock, 
the largest in the world, was fixed 
here (from Sheorness). The islands 
are visited as a liealth resort, es- 
pecially in the winter, by Ameri- 
cans. The g^’oup was colonized 
by the British in 1012. Area, 
20 sq. in. Pop. (1901) 17,535. 
See Heilprin’s The Bermuda Is- 
lands (1889); Newton’s Glmpses 
of Life in Bermuda and ike 
Tropica (1897). 

Bermudez, state of Venezuela, 
extondingfrom the Caribbean Sea 
to the Orinoco, and B. to the Punta 
de Paria and the delta of the Ori- 
noco. Cap. Barcelona. Area, 
32)848 iq. m. Pop. (1894) 322,51^ 


Bernadette, French general 
who in 1810 became king of 
Sweden, and founded the dynasty 
now reigning in that country. 
See Charles xir. of Sweden. 

Bernatda, tu., prov. Potenza, 
Italy, 35 m. by rail w. by s. of 
Taranto; produces cotton and 
saffron. Pop. (1901) 7,121. 

Bernard (fl. 865), traveller in 
Pales ti ne, s ty led * Sapiens,’ quoted 
bvAVilliam of Malmesbury. See 
Francisque Michel, Bernard et see 
Compagnons en Knypte et Terre 
Saints (1830); ana Mabillon, in 
Migne’s Patrohgue (1857;-60). A 
translation will be found in Early 
Travels inPalestineihdhifsAui'ui. 
Lib., 1847, etc.). 

Bernard of Morlaix, French 
Benedictine monk of the 12th cen- 
tury, author of a dactylic poem. Be 
ContemptuMimdi, in three books, 
each of 1,(X10 verses. Publish c(l 
in 1483 at Paris, it is well known 
through Neale’s translation. 

Bernard, St., of Olatrvaux 
(1090-1153), a notable theologian 
of the middle ages, came of a 
noble Buigimdian family. After 
two years spent in the ( 'istcrcian 
monastery of (‘iteaux, in 1115 lie 
became first abbot of the newly- 
foundod monastery of (Oairvaux, 
in ( Miampagiio. Bernard’s saintly 
life and eloquenco gave him an \in- 
exampled intiiienco in Christen- 
dom, an d he founded no fewer tli an 
70 monasteries. Men of all ranks 
were drawn to him, and he be- 
came known as ‘the mellifluous 
doctor.’ In 1128 Bernard drew 
up, by request, the statutes of the 
Knights Templars, and it was 
owing to him that Innocent li. 
was l ei’tignized by the sovereigns 
of Euroi)e. lie was largely in- 
strume?ital in securing the con- 
demnation of Abelard at the 
(Viiuicil of Sens (1140). J’one Eii- 
genius III. was his disciple, when 
at the (k)uncil of Vezelay (1140] 
ho moved the enthusiasm oi 
Franco for the second crusade; 
and thousands of religious en- 
thusiasts, fired by his eloquence, 
took up arms against the infidel. 
Bernard was canonized in 1173. 
3'he reformed Cistercians, an 
order instituted by him, are often 
called Bernardincs. Many of 
his noble hymns {e,g, ‘Jesus, the 
very thought of Thee ’) have been 
translated. Mabillon printed his 
works at Paris, in 6 vols. (1067-90); 
trails, by Bales, 2 vols. (1889). See 
Ratisbonne’s Hisioire de Saint- 
Bernhard et de son SiMe (1841) ; 
Morison’s Life and Times of SL 
Bernard (18(13); R. S. Storrs’s 
Bernard of Clairvaux : the Times^ 
the J/an, his Work (1892); and 
Vacandard’s Vie de St, Bernard 
(1895). 

Bernard, Claude (1813-78), 
French physiologist, born at Bt. 
Julion, noarVillefranche ; studied 
medicine at Paria ; was appointed 
to the chair of general pathology 


there in 1855; was elected to the 
French Academy (1869), and be- 
came president of the Academy 
of Sciences and of the Biological 
Society (1867-78). On his death 
his eulogy was pronounced by 
Renan. He made many impor- 
tant discoveries, notably on the 
pancreatic juice, on the blood, 
the sympathetic nerves, and the 
saccharine function of the liver 
and its connection with the nerv- 
ous system. Among his numer- 
ous works are Legons de Phy~ 
sioloyie ExpSrimmtale AppliquHe 
d la MSdecine (1865); Legons de 
Pathologic Experimntale (1871); 
Legons sur les Anesthesiques et sur 
VAsphyxie(liS75); and Legons sur 
les PhSnomSnes de la Vie commune 
aux Animaux et aux VSgStaux 
(1879). See Malloizel’s L'(Euvre 
de Claude Bernard {\^l), 
Bernard, Mountagob (1820- 
82), English lawyer and jurist, born 
in Gloucestershire, and appointed 
tho first professor of international 
law at Oxford in 1859. Ho visited 
America in 187 l,in connection with 
tho treaty of Washington ; and 
Geneva in 1872, on the question 
of the Alabanui arbitration. 

Bernard, William Baylb 
(1807-75), Anglo-American dram- 
atist, the son of British parents, 
but born at Boston, Mass. From 
1830 he produced plays siid farces 
with great rapidity— 114 in all. 
’J'ho l)ost known are Bip Van 
Winkle (1832), The Nervous Man 
(1833), The Man alout Town 
(1836), His Last Legs (18119). His 
last piece was The Jboge of Venice 
(1867). In 1874 he published a 
biography of Samuel Lover, 
Bernard-Beere, Mrs. Fanny 
Mary (1859), English actress, was 
prepared for the stage by Her- 
mann Vezin; made her d^but at 
the Op^ra Cornique, but shortly 
afterwards married Captain E, 0. 
Dering, and retired into private 
life. After her husband’s death, 
in 1876, she returned to tho stage, 
appearing at St. James’s Theatre, 
London, as Julia in The Rivals, 
and later as Lady Sncerwcll and 
Emilia. In 1882 she appeared at 
tho Globe in Par from the Madr 
ding Crowds and the following 
year under the Bancrofts at tho 
Haymarket, whore her impersona- 
tion of Ffidora in Sardou’s play 
took the public by storm. While 
manager at the Oj[)^ra Cornique 
she produced As in a Looking- 
glass in 1887, Ariane and MasKS 
and Faces in 1888. Early in 18^ 
sho appeared in Still Waters Run 
Deep at tho Criterion, and later 
with Forbes Robertson at the 
Garrick in La Tosca, She has 
played in America (1892) and 
Australia, and during a second 
visit to New York appeared in 
The Fringe of Society, In 1897 
she appeared at the Comedy 
Theatre in 4 Wolf in Sheejy^ 
Clothing. 
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tlemard (Oreat St.) Paj» 


Berne 


Bernard (Great St.) Pass, tho 

easiest pass over tho Pennine Alps 

K ft.); leads from Martigny 
0 Swiss canton of Valais) to 
the Italian valley of Aosta, above 
Ivrea. It was known to the Ro- 
mans as 'Alpis Poenina,’ and as 
‘Mona Jovis* (Montjoux) be- 
cause of tho temple of Jupiter on 
tho summit. A hospice existed 
there as early as the 9th century, 
and was refounded in the 11th 
century by St. Bernard of Men- 
thon (d. 1081 ), archdeacon of Aosta 
(not to bo confounded with St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux), whence 
its name. Since tho 12th century 
the hospice has boon served by 
Austin Canons Reprular. who ex- 
tend hospitality to travellers, and 
succour, with the help of the dogs 
that are called by Sfc. Bernard’s 
name, those who have succumbed 
to cold and fatigue. A carriage 
road was built a few years ago. 
Napoleon led his army across the 
pass in May 1800. 

Bernard (Little St.) Pass 
(7,179 ft.) leads from tho French 
valley of the Upper lafere (or 
Tarentaise) to the Italian valley 
of Aosta, and is traversed by a 
carriago road, completed about 
1870. It was known to the Romans 
as ‘ Alpis Graia’ (as it was tho chief 
pass over tho Graian Alps), and 
later as * Mens .1 ove ti * or Montjou- 
vet(from an old temple of Jupiter, 
tho name being in the diminutive 
to distinguish tho pass from its 
neighbour, the Great 8t. Bernard). 

Bernauer, Agnes, a German 
lady, born in Augsburg, of ple- 
beian doHoent ; was secretly mar- 
ried ill 1432 to Albert of Bavaria, 
the only son of Ernest, lluke 
of Bavaria, Thereupon Agnes 
was imprisoned by order of the 
■duke, oondomiiod as a witch, and 
•drowned in tho Danube, near 
:Straubing, on Oct. 12, 1435. This 
tragic story was a fruitful subject 
for German dramatists and novel- 
ists, as in a tragedy by Fr. Hebbol 
(1855), and another (uncompleted) 
by Otto Ludwig (after 1852). 

Bernav (anc. Bernacnm), in, in 
<iep, of Eure, Franco, in valley of 
Charentonne, 26 m. w. of Evroux, 
is an important industrial place 
with a mineral spring.^ Its chief 
industries are cotton spinning and 
weaving. There is also an impor- 
tant market for cattle and corn. 
Pop. (1901)8,159. 

Bernaya, Lewis Adolphus 
(1831), scientist, and clerk of the 
Queensland Legislature for over 
forty years. The founder of the 
Queensland Acclimatization So- 
ciety, ha has rendered valuable 
service to the advancement of 
economic botany. He has pub- 
lished Cultural Industries for 
^eenslandf The Olive ai\d its 
Products^ etc. 

Bernburg, tn., duchy Anhalt, 
Germany, on both banks of the 
Baale, 44 m. by rail s. of Magde- 


burg, with iron works, and manu- 
factures of machinery, sugar, and 
pottery. In the vicinity are the 
saline springs of Leopoldshall. 
Pop. (19i)0) 34,431. 

Berne, or Bern, (i.) The 
most populous— (1900) 689,4:i:V 
of tho Swiss cantons, and the 
second in size; area,2,i>.57 sq. in., 
2,172 sq. m. being productive. Of 


it is French and Roman Catholic. 
Tho canton entered the Con- 
federation in 1353. (2.) Capital 
of tho above canton, and (since 
1848) ^f the Swiss Confederation 
also. It is finely situated on a 
high bluff, washed on all sides 
but one by the Aar, flowing in 
a deep valley below, and com- 
mands a superb view-of the snowy 



the 486 unproductive sq. m. no less 
than ill so. ra. are occupied by 
glaciers. Tho canton stretches 
N.w. towards the German and 
French frontiers. Tho central 
portion is formed by the valley of 
the Aar, from its source to Bliren, 
N.w. of Berne. The population is 
German-speaking aiul Protestant, 
except in the Bernese Jura, where 


Bernese Ohcrland Alps. It was 
founded in 1191 by Bcrthold V., 
Duke of Zahringen. It ranks as 
the fourth town in Switzer) and, > 
coming after ZUrich, Basel, and 
Geneva. Tho name seems really to 
be derived from ‘bear,* and live 
bears liavo for centuries been kept 
in a pit outside tho town. The 
chief medieval buildings are the 



15th century MihaUr or colle- 
giate church (wrongly called a ca- 
thedral, as there never has been a 
bishop of Berne), the 16th century 
town nail, and some quaint watch- 
towers in the main street with its 
delightful arcades, its fountains 
and clock. The principal modern 
buildin((s are the Federal Houses 
of Parliament, the historical mu- 
seum, and the national library. 
The university, founded in 183^ 
had, in 1901, 1,056 students. 
Berne is the seat of several in- 
ternational bureaus, as the In- 
ternational Telegraphic Union, 
opened Jan. 1. 1869; the Inter- 
national Postal Union, formed as 
the result of the postal congress 
held at Berne on Sept. 16, 1874, 
and ratiOed Oot. 9, 1874 ; the Inter- 
national Bureaufor the Protection 


Berners* or Barnbs. Dame 
Juliana (fl. in the first naif of 
the 16th centuJ7). by tradition 
daughter of Sir James Berners of 
Berners Boding, Essex, and prior- 
ess of Sopwell nunnery, near St. 
Albans. Of the treatises ascribed 
to her— JTaioitynpe, Huntynge^ 
Fysshynge^ Lynage of Coote Ar- 
mris, Blasyng of Army^ (all of 
which, except Fysshynge, ap- 
peared in the Bcke of St Alba/ns 
in I486)— probably only that on 
Huniynge and a part of that on 
Fyathynge were written by her. 
A facsimile of the treatise on 
Fysshynge appeared in 1880, and 
01 the Boke of St Albans in 1881. 

Berners* John Bourchier, 
SECOND Baron (1467-1533), states- 
man and author, time of Henry 
VII. and Henry viii. He assisted 


SwoMM ObMflni ibi 

Bernese Oberland Alps rise 
to the N. of the main chain* from 
which they are separated by the 
upper portion of the Rhone val- 
ley. In the narrower sense the 
Bernese Oberland Alps extend 
from the Grimsel Pass, on the 
N.B., to the Qemmi Pass, on the 
S.W. But the term is also used in 
a wider sense so as to comprise, 
on the N.B.* the whole district be- 
tween the Grimsel Pass and the 
Lake of Lucerne and Upjier Reuss 
valley, thus including the Dam- 
mastook or Rhone Glacier region 
(li,S^ ft.), the Titlis group (10,627 
ft.), and the Uri Rothstock group 
(9,620 f t.) ; while to the B. w. of the 
Gemmi Pass the Oberland range 
is held to extend through the 
Wildstrubel (10,673 ft.) and the 
WUdhorn (10,709 ft.) to the Dia- 


BERNESE A 
OBERLANIV* 



4 P SaneUch 

5 Wildstraub*! 

6 Kawyl P. 

7 WeiMh. 
rt Wildb. 

9 Rutlih. 

m >0 Outuinflub. 

II Kaiiereck 
lU Berra 
13 Pfeifw 
M Stockhom 
IS MannllSuh. 
18 Nicseo 


7198 , 
8707 , 
7783 , 


^ Oammi P 
v’VO Balmhurn 
"V 21 Torri'-nihoro 
\ Poldenh. 

. J Blumlbi Alp 
9^24 Scbildh. 

Moneb. 

90 Jungfrau 
97 Finileraarb. 

28 GrubK 

29 Mftlagb. 

30 Breitb. 

31 Taebingelh. 

32 Rietacmi. 

33 Neatb. 

34 Aletschh. 

35 Or Wanneh 

36 Hiihner Stock 

37 Ritslih. 

38 Wallh. 

39 Wettarh. 

40 Faulhorn 
4) Bchwanh. 


7641 . 
IU7S • 
9863 
U965 < 
JI041 . 
9748 . 
13467 
13672 .,1 
14126 
13278 c 
11753 .. 
12382 . ' 
11746 
12970 , 
12833 
13773 

12812 ..I 


12149 .,1 
8803 , 
9613 


of Artistic and Literary Property, 
formed Jan. 1, 1888; and the In- 
ternational Transport, opened 
Jan. 1, 1893. Pop. (1900) 64,227 
(mainly German -speaking and 
Protestant). Bee F. von Mttli- 
nen, Bemt Geschichte, 1191^1891 
(1891); B. von Rodt, Bemisehe 


Stadtgesekiehte (1886); E. von 
WattenwyL Gesch, a. Stadt u. 
Jjandschaft Bern — to 1400 (2 vols. 
1^7-72); J. L. Wurstembeiger, 
GtscK a. iUten Lmdschaft Bern 
(2 vols. 1862); Bechtsowllen d. 
Kcmt Bern, ed. by F. E. Welti, 
vol. i. (1902). (3.) Commune in 
the grand-duchy of Oldenburg, 
Germany, near the 1. bk. of the 
Weser, 9 m. n.b. of Oldenburg; 
was formerly capital of the Sted- 
inger Land. Pop. (1900) 3,386. 

Berne Conyention, See 
OomieHT. 


in suppressing Perkin Warbeck’s 
rebellion (1497); accompanied 
Henry vm. to Calais, and was 
present at the capture of Terou- 
enne (1613); travelled with Prin- 
cess Mary to France as chamber- 
lain on her marriage to Louis Xli. 
(1614); was chancellor of the 
exchequer (1616) ; accompanied 
Henry vni. to the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold (1620); deputy of 
Calais from 1520 to 1^. He 
was the first English translator 
of Froissart’s Chroniolee (162.3-5), 
San Pedro’s CasUll of Love (IMO), 
and iftiono/Bordeuua; (1634). Un- 
der the title of The Golden Boke of 
Ma/reu$ Aurelius (1634), he wrote 
a French version of Guevara’s 
Belox de Frinoipes 0 Mareo 
Aurelio, See Early English Text 
Society’s reprint of Huon of Bur- 
deux (1882-7), especially ps^ iv. 


blerets (10,660 ft.). The best- 
known tourist resorts on the N. 
slope are Thun, Interlaken, Melrin- 
gen, Lauterbrunnen,Miirren,Grin- 
delwald, and Kandersteg. The 
principal summits of the Bernese 
Oberland are the Finsteraarhom 
(14,026ft.), the Alet8ohhom(l&721 
ft.), the Jungfrau (13,669 ft.), the 
Gross Sohreckhorn( 13,386 ft.), the 
Gross yie8cherhorn(13.286ft.), the 
Eiger (13,0^ ft.), the Bietsohnom 
(12,970 ft.), and the Wetterhom 
(12,166 ft. ) ; besides the viewpoints 
of the Sparrhorn (9.928 ftA the 
Schilthom (9,7M ft.), the ]tegis- 
horn (9,626 ft.), the Faulhorn 
(8,803 ft.), and iho Niesen (7,763 
ft.). Among the more important 
passes may be mentioned the 
Lauithor (12.140 ft.), the Mfinch- 
iooh (11,680 ft.), the Jun^raujooh 
(11,885 ft.), the Striddegg (10,995 
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(10,616 ft.), the 

^_.Jteft.),theL6t- 

•ohen raw (6,842 fi), the Gemmi 

2 ,641 ft.), the Grimael (7,100 ft.), 
M little Boheideicg or wengem 
Alp (6,772 ft.), and the Great 
Soheidegg (6,434 ft.). ^ vol. i. 
(1806) of the new edition of Gott- 
lieb Stader’s hiatorical work, Xlthtr 
Mis wid Schnee; Th. Wundt’s Die 
Jiimgfrm und das Bemer Ober~ 
Irndiim); H. B. George’a The 
Oberlmd a/nd its Glaciers (1866). 
Of older worka, Wyaa’a Beise in 
das Berner Oherla^ (1817) and 
Ober’a VOberland Bemois (1864) 
are the best worth consulting. 

Bernesque Poetry is that type 
which blends satire, wit, mockery, 
and serious thought, as in By- 
ron’s Don Juan^ Paludau-MUller’s 
Adorn Homo (I^IM)), Ibson’s Peer 
Oynt (1867), and the poetry of 
Pranceaoo Berni (1497-1635), from 
whom the name is derived. 

Bernhard, Dukb of Saxk- 
Wbimar (1604-39), a Protestant 
general in the Thirty Years’ war, 
son of John, third Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. After serving under 
Ernst von Mansfeld and Chris- 


tian von Braunschweig, he en- 
tered the army of Christian iv. of 
Denmark (16^), and in 1630 joined 
Gustavus Adolphus. In the fa- 
mous storming of Wallenstein’s 
intrenched camp at Nuremberg 
(1632) he played an honourable 
part. On the fall of Gustavus at 
the battle of Liitzen (1632) Bern- 
hard took the command, com- 

f tleted the victory, and drove the 
mperialistB out of Saxony. In 
the following year he captured 
the strong imperialist city of 
Regensburg (Rutisbon)— an ex- 
ploit which was, however, neutral- 
ized by his defeat at NOrdlingen 
by Gallas (1634). Then making 
an agreement with Richelieu, al- 
though he was already in Swedish 
service, he defeated the Imperial- 
ists at Rheinfelden (1638), and 
finished up the campaign by tho 
capture of the strong fortress of 
Breisach, which he intended to 
make the centre of an independ- 
ent principality, when he was 
carried off by death. See Droy- 
won'BBemhardvon Tr(Jtmar(1886). 

Bernhardl, Thbodob von 
(1802-87), German historian and 
diplomatist, born at Berlin, and 
after many travels settled in Ger- 
many about 1860. In 1866 ho was 
appointed military attache at 
Florence, and from 1867-71 was 
employed in diplomatic missions 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
Among his works are Denk- 
wUrdigkeiten aus dem Leben des 
Bussischen Generals Karl Fried- 
rich von Toll (2nd ed, 1866-6, 4 
vols.), important for the history 
of deliberation wars; Gesehiohte 
Mimlands md der Europaisehen 
Pdlitik in den Jahren 181H1 
(1863-77, 3 vols.) ; Friedrich der 
Ohnm aU Jhldherr (1881, 2 vols.). 


Bernhardt, Sabah (christened 
Rosinx Bernard), Frenohactress, 
was bom in Paris, of Jewish par- 
ents, Oct. 22, 1844, Entering the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1869, she 
made her d4but at the Th4Atre 
Fran^ai sin 1862 in lphig4nie, when 
she received special notice from 
the critic Francisque Sarcey. But 
her impetuous disposition led to 
trouble with a senior member of 
the company, and Sarah had to 
leave ^le Fran^ais. In 1867 she 
secured an engagement at the 
Od^on, and made her first hit 
there, in 1869, as Eanetto in Cop- 
p^e’s Le Passant In 1872, as the 
Queen in Buy Blas^ she gained 
great success, and was warmly 
praised by Victor Hugo. Ro turn- 
ing to tho Francais, she played 
in Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle^ and 
as Phbdre, in 1874, was recognized 
as the successor of Rachel. Two 
other great siioceBses of this period 
were Dofia Sol in Victor Hugo’s 
Hemanij and in Dame aux Ca/nii- 
lias by Dumas the Younger. In 
1880 she visited the United States, 
and tho next nine years were 
a triumphal progress round the 
world. But Sarah became not so 
much an exponent of tragedy and 
comedy as an exploiter of herself. 
Her great parts, such as Fedora, 
Theodora, La Tosca, etc., were de- 
signed to exhibit one personality, 
and her style became exaggerated 
and coarse. Her appearance as 
Jeanne d’Aro at the Porte St. 
Martin (1890) marks tho beginning 
of her career as manager in Paris. 
M. Coqnelin aini now joined her 
company, and appeared with her 
in li Amphitryon and in Sudor- 
mann’s Magda. Sarah’s Hamlet 
(1899) was received with unani- 
mous appi au8c--the Danish prince 
was for the first time made in- 
telligible to a French audience; 
and her impersonation of the title 
rOle in Rostand’s VAiglon (1900) 
was a marvel of dramatic power. 
Sarah Bernhardt still retains her 
extraordinary vitality, her unique 
grace, and her famous voix d/or. 
She engages in painting and 
sculpture, and now directs a 
Parisian theatre of her own. 
See Biography by M. Jules Huret 
(Eng. trans. by M. A. Roper), and 
Mr. Archer m his Theatrical 
World for 1893. 

Berni, Francesco (1497- 
1636), Italian poet, travelled for 
some time with Ghiberti, whose 
secretary he had been, and in 
1630 settled in Florence, where he 

f ained the favour of the Medicis. 
[is poems, mainly oomio and bur- 
lesque, are unsurpassed for their 
wit, lightness, and elegance of 
form, notably his Bime Burlesche 
(16^). He recast in the same 
spirit Boiardo’s epic, under the 
title of Orlando Innamorato (1641 ; 
new ed. 1827), which ranks next to 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, See 
Virgili’s Franotsco Bcmi (1882), 


Berniclaj. Kingdom or. Ber- 
nioia (for British Brynekh] was 
founded by Ida (647-^9) during 
the period 600-680, when the 
Angles conquered the north-east 
of England. The kingdom ex- 
tended from the Tees to Grange- 
mouth, and divided with Strath- 
clyde the whole south of Scotland. 
It was ultimately united to Deira 
under Ethelrio, and with it became 
Northumbria. 

Bernina Alps. See RHiSTiAN 

Alps 

Bernina Pass (7,645 ft.) leads 
from Samaden, the cap. of the 
Upper Engadino (Switzerland), to 
the Italian Valtellina (valley of 
tho Adda) at Tiruno. It is now 
traversed by a carriage road, and 
has a hospice on the summit. 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo 
(1598-1680), Italian architect, 
sculptor, and painter, designed a 
palace for Urban vilL, and the 
groat colonnade of St. Peter’s. 
Under Urban viii.. Innocent x., 
Alexander vii., and Clement x. 
he was superintendent of the 
building of St. Peter’s and direc- 
tor of puhlio works in Romo. See 
Leader Scott’s Sculpture: Benais- 
sance and Modem (1886). 

Bernoulli, family of mathema- 
ticians, refugees from Antwerp 
and Alva, settled at Frankfort 
(1583), and afterwards at Basel, 
where all but Daniel were born. 
James (1664-1706), versifier in 
Latin, French, und German, self- 
taught in geometry, published 
tables on dialling, a system of 
toaching mathematics to the 
blind, a treatise on comets (1680) ; 
visited England, whore he knew 
Boyle ; disoussod tho weight of the 
air (l(>8t3); and profossed mathe- 
matics at the University of Basel 
(1687). From a hint of Leibniz he 
developed and made his own tho 
diiferontial calculus: solved the 
problem of the logarithmic spiral 
(1690)— mutata resurgo* 
and the spiral wore graven on 
his tombstone— of the isochro- 
nous curve, catenary, and of iso- 
perimotrical figures (1696), as to 
which he quarrelled with his 
brother John; applied the cal- 
oulus of probabilities to life and 
its accidents ; and in his Ars Con- 
jectandd (1713) prepared the way 
for Lagrange’s calculus of varia- 
tions. His collected works were 
published at Geneva (1744),— 
John (1667-1748), brother of the 
above, professor of mathematics 
at Groningen (ten years), and his 
brother’s successor at Basel, was 
a rival of Newton and Leibniz, 
and excelled in differential, in- 
tegral, and especially exponen- 
tial oaloulus. He sided with Des- 
cartes, as James did with Newton. 
He wrote on navigation, the 
planets, and the laws of motion. 
His works were published at 
Geneva (1742), his correspondenoe 
with Leibnie in 1746.— Danxbl 




Sarah Bernhardt 
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(1700-82), bom at Groningen, 
^Bon of John Bernoulli’ (his sig- 
nature and pride), published Ex~ 
ercitationes Mathematicos (1724); 
professed mathematics at St. 
Petersburg (1725-32); wrote his 
treatise, uydrodyiiamica (1738), 
the first on the subject, in which 
he advocated the Bernoulli sys- 
tem of propulsion for ships; 
professed, at different times, 
anatomy, physics, botany, and 
filled the chair of natural and of 
speculative philosophy at Basel. 
-"Not so distinguished, but men 
of mark, were Nicholas (1687- 
1769), professor of mathematics 
at Padua; John (1710-90), wrote 
on capstan, magnet, light; John 
(1744-1807), astronomer-royal of 
Berlinatnineteon; Jerome (1715- 
1829), naturalist ; James (1759-89). 
professed physics at Basel, died 
at St. Petersburg; Christopher 
(1782-1863), professed natural his- 
tory at Basel. 

Bernstein, Eduard (1850), 
CTcrman political writer and So- 
cial Democrat leader, born in 
Berlin; contributor to and edi- 
tor of several socialistic publica- 
tions. Lived in London (1888- 
1001); then he returned to Ger- 
many, and was elected to the 
Imperial Reichstag in 1902. Ho 
published OeMllMhaftlichcs und 
Privateigentum (1891); Die Koiti’ 
munistischen und Demokraiiech- 
Sozialutiscken Bewegungm in 
England wdkrcnd dee 17 Jahr- 
fiunderts W%} ; Eur Geschichte 
und Theorie des Sozialimm 
(1900). His book. Die VoraumU 
zungen des Sozialiamus und die 
Aujgahen der SozialdcTnokratie 
(1899), in which he advocated a 
more opportunist policy, gave 
rise to keen discussions among 
the German Socialist party. 

Bernstorff, Albrecht, Count 
VON (1809-73), Gorman diplo- 
matist, was minister in Vienna 
(1848) and Naples (1852), and, with 
the exception of a short period as 
minister of foreign affairs (1861- 
62), was the Prussian ambassador 
to St. James’s from 1854 until his 
death. 

Bernstorff, Andreas Peter, 
Count (1735-97), Danish states- 
man. As minister of foreign af- 
airs (1773), he concluded a defen- 
sive alliance with Russia directed 
against Sweden. He was induced 
by Russia in 1780 to join the 
armed neutrality compact; and 
his agreement with Britain five 
days previously, fixing the mean- 
ing of the phrase * contraband,’ 
was taken so ill by Russia that 
he had to resign. He returned 
to power in 1784, and during the 
revolutionary wars rigorously ob- 
served the non-intervention prin- 
ciple. See Eggers’s Denkwilrdig^ 
keiten aus dem Lehen des Orafen 
A, P, von Bernstorff (1800), and 
Holfn’s Danmark -l^orges uden- 
rigske Historie 1791-1807 (1875). 


Bernstorff, Christian Gun- 
ther, Count (1769-1836), Danish 
diplomatist, son of Andreas Peter 
Bernstorff, was born at Copenha- 
gen: became minister of toreigii 
affairs (1797-1810), and plenipo- 
tentiary at the congress of Vienna 
(1814). Afterwards entering the 
Prussian service, he acted as for- 
eign minister for that state from 
1818 till his retirement in 1832. 

Bernstorff, Johann Hartwk; 
Ernst, Count (1712-72), Danish 
statesman, son of the Hanoverian 
baron and minister, J oachim von 
Bernstorff. From 17.33 to 1744 
he was in the Danish diplomatic 
service, but was recalled in 1751 
to succeed Schubin as minister of 
foreign affairs, a position he held 
for the next nineteen years, dur- 
ing which period ho earned the 
reputation of one of the greatest 
of European statesmen. A war 
with Russia in 1762 was hap- 
pily averted by the dethronement 
of Czar Peter ill., and Bernstorff 
succeeded in adjusting satisfacto- 
rily the long outstanding Gottorp 
difficulty, whereby Denmark sur- 
rendered Oldenburg and Delmen- 
horst in exchange for Schleswig. 
Bernstorff, regarding Russian sup- 
port as a necessary counterpoise 
to the hostile Franco -Swedish 
league, was successful in form- 
ing subsequently an alliance with 
Russia. He was styled by Fred- 
erick the Great the ‘Oracle of Den- 
mark.’ See Vodel’s Den aldre G rev 
Bemstorjf^s Ministeritm (1882), 



Bero6, a small marine organ- 
ism belonging to the Ctenophora. 
It differs from its near allies in 
not possessing tentacles, and in 
having a wide, slit-like mouth. 
Locomotion is, as in the other 
members of the group, effected 
by eight bands of fused cilia, the 
combs, which break up the light 
and produce beautiful iridescence. 
Beroe is to be found abundantly 
near the surface of the sea during 


Bermgueta 

Bercea. (i.) Now Verria, an 
ancient town in Macedonia, s.w. 
of Pella, and about 20 m. from 
the sea. It was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Atheiiiaii.H (432 
B.C.), but occupied by the Ro- 
mans (168 B.C.). Paul i)reaohed 
there in the year 54 A.D. In 1375 
it was captured by the Turks, 
(2.) The modern Aleppo, a town 
in Syria, near Antioch, enlarged 
by SclcucuH Nicator, who gave 
it^ the name of Beroua. In Ezek. 
27 : 18 it is mentioned as Hel- 
bon, from which its modern name 
Haleb (Aleppo is the European- 
ized form) is derived. 

Berceans, or Bkrkans, a re- 
ligious sect in Scotland, founded 
in 1773 by John Barclay. 

Berosus (r. 330-250 b.c.), a 
priest of Bclus at Babylon, who 
wrote a history of Babylon in the 
Greek language. Though it is 
lost, Josephus, Eusebius, and the 
Ghristiaii fathers have preserved 
a number of fragments, pub- 
lished l)y Scaliger in liis Opus de 
Emendatione Trmpornm (1598), 
and also by Richter (1825). See 
Duncker’s Hint, of Antiq. (1877), 
and Rawlinaon’s Oriental Mon- 
archies (1862-7i>). 

Berre, Etand de, salt-water 
basin (60 sq. m.) in dcp. Bouches- 
du-RliOne, France, connected with 
the Mediterranean by Canal do 
Bone (3 in. long). Fishing, salt- 
pans, and factories for chemical 
proilucts. Important centre for 
fruit, 

Berrl, (Charles Ferdinand, 
Dun DR (1778- 1820), younger son 
of Charles x„ was born at Ver- 
sailles; fled (1789) to Italy at the 
revolution, anfl served with Cond6 
against France. In 1801 he went 
to England, where he married an 
English lady. Miss Brown, whom 
he abandoned on his return to 
Franco in 1814. He married the 
Princess of Naples in 1816, ami 
in 1820 was a.sHa.s8inatcd at the 
opera. See Chateaubriand’s Mi- 
moires du Due de Berri (1820). 

Berruguete, Alonzo (c. 1480- 
1561), Spanish sculptor, painter, 
and architect, born at Parades 
do Nava, near Valladolid. He 
studied in Florence (1.503) under 
Michael Angelo, whom he accom- 
panied to Homo in 1505. Re- 
turning to Spain (1520), he was 
appointed royal sculptor and 
painter to Charles V. He was 
the architect of (’harles’s unfin- 
islied palace at Granada, and also 
of the palace of the archbishop 
of Tole<lo at Alcala. His sculp- 
tures are numerous, and include 
his masterpiece, the archbishop’s 
stall in the cathedral of Toledo, 
representing The Transfiguratmi, 
worked in marble. His last work 
was the tomb of Cardinal Tavera 
in St. John’s, Toledo, in which 
town he died. Berruguete in- 
troduced the Italian cinquecento 
style into Spain. 
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Berry. SeeFBUM. 

Berry, or Berri« former prov. 
of France round Bourgee, now 
oorrespondiim approximately to 
the deps. of Cher and Indre. The 
inhabitants are called Berriots. 

Berryj Sir Edward (1766- 
1831), British rear-admiral, son 
of a London merchant, served 
with Nelson in 1706, and was made 
a oommandor in that year. In the 
victory off Cape St. Vincent ho 
led the boarding party in the cap- 
ture of the San Josef and San 
Nicolas, He became a captain in 
1797, and was dag-captain to Nel- 
son at the battle of the Nile. 
On his way home with dispatches 
announcing the victory, no was 
taken prisoner in the Leander, 
He was novortheless created a 
baronet. He was in command of 
the Foudroyant at the capture of 
the Ginireux and Guillaume Tell 
in 1800. In the Agamemnon he 
took part in the battles of Tra- 
falgar and San Domingo. In 
1815 ho was given a K.O.B., and 
attained dag rank in 1821. 

Berry, Mary (1763-1852), Eng- 
lish authoress, born in Yorkshire, 
where, and at Chiswick, her early 
years were spent. In the winter 
of 1788 she made the ac(i\iaintance 
of Horace Walpole, then almost 
seventy years of ago, who be- 
queathed to her and to her sister 
Agnes £4,000 each and his mu. 
An edition of The Works of Ho- 


race Walpole (1798) was edited hv 
her (ostensibly by her brother). 
Among other works Mary Berry 
published England and France: 
a Comparative View of the Social 
Condition of both Countries (1844). 
See her Journals and Correspond- 
ence (2nd ed. 1866), and Lord 
Houghton’s Monograph, 

Berry er, Pierrb Antoine 
(179(>-18d 8), French la^er and 
politician, born in Paris. Along 
with his father, Pierre Nicolas 
Berryer (1757 “1841), who was 
also a lawyer, he defended Mar- 
shal N ey. Among his other groat 
political defences are those of 
Lamennuis (1^6), Chateaubriand 
(1833), Prince Louis Napoleon 
(1840), and Montalembert (1^8). 
Berryer was a great and eloquent 
speaker, with a sympathetic ap- 
pearance, a pleasant voice, a 
brilliant imagination, and high 
intelligence. Although a fervent 
royalist and Catholic, he bold 
liberal views. Ho was elected a 
deputy in 1829, and from that 
year down to 1852, when he re- 
tired into private life, was un- 
interruptedly a deputj^ and one 
of the leaders of the Legitimist 
party. In 1855 he was eleoted a 
momher of the Academy. His 
works were published under the 
titles Dkcours Parlmentaires (6 
vols. 1872*4) and Plaidoyers (4 
vols. 1875“8). See Leoanuet’s 
^errjer: sa Vie et ses (guvres 


Bersagflerl (It. * marksmen’), 
the sharpshooters of the Italian 
army, a brave and picturesque 
body of men, conspicuous by their 
plumed hats. They were organ- 
ized in 1836, and played a great 
part in the long struggle for 
Italian unity. There are about 
15,000 under arms, and 31,000 on 
unlimited leave. The Bersaglieri 
militia numbers some 56,000. 



Berseem, or Egyptian Clover, 

1. single flower. 

Berseem (TrifoUum alexan- 
dninum\ Egyptian clover, allied 
to the ordinary red clover; a 
lemimlnouB annual, the princi- 
pal green fodder plant of Lower 
%ypt. It is the first crop planted 
after reclaiming alkali or salt 
lands, and is largely used to feed 
work-horses, cattle, camels, and 
donkeys. It forms a suitable food 
for milch cows, producing finely- 
flavoured butter. 

BerserkSf or Bebserkr (the 
Norse plural), warriors who figure 
in the ancient sagas, subject to 
savage, animal- like frenzies, in 
which they bit their shields, bel- 
lowed ana howled, and rushed 
like mad dogs among their foes, 
striking terrible blows with their 
weapons, regardless of their own 
defence. Of a certain band of 
Berserks, twelve brothers, it is 
laid that *it was their euitom tp 


go ashore and wrestle with large 
stones or trees ; otherwise they 
would have slain their friends in 
their rage’ {Hervarar Saaa^ eh. 
ix.). The Berserks are also de- 
senbed as ’shape-changers,* tak- 
ing on the shape as well as the 
ferocity of brutes. This, again, 
connects them with werewolves. 
Among numerous references to 
Berserks may be noted those in 
Du Ohaillu’s Viking Age^ vol, ii. 
oh. xxvi. (1889), the Story of 
the Ere-Dwellers (trans. William 
Morris and Magnusson, 1892), and 
Green’s Story of Egil Skalla- 
gTmsson (1893). 

Bert, Paul (1833-86), French 
politician and physician, born at 
Auxerre; studied law and medi- 
cine, becoming professor of natu- 
ral sciences at Bordeaux (1866), 
and af terwardsprof essor of physi- 
ology at Paris (1869). He was 
appointed prefect of the north in 
1870, and minister of public in- 
struction under Gambetta’s min- 
istry (1881). In 1886 ho was made 
governor of Tongking and Annam, 
but died at Hanoi soon after his 
arrival. Ho published Discours 
Parlementaires (1881) and other 
works. One of the ablest pupils 
of Claude Bernard, he made 
many important physiological 
researches with the aid of vivi- 
section. See Berillon’s UCEuvre 
Scientifique de Paul Bert (1887). 

Bertani, Agobtino (1812-^), 
Italian medical man, revolution- 
ist and politician ; was implicated 
in the revolution of 1848. and in 
1859 joined Garibaldi’s force as 
surgeon. He became Garibaldi’s 
lieutenant, organized the Sicilian 
expeditions, and later became his 
chiefs secretary. During his par- 
liamentary career, which lasted 
from 1861 until his death, he be- 
came leader of the extreme Left. 
His Scritti e Discorsi were edited 
by Mario (1890). See Life by the 
same (1888). 

Bertha, Bbrcta, or Adilberga, 
the name of several famous wom- 
en. (i.) Bertha (d. before 616), 

Franks, who marrie<^ JStSelbert, 
king ot Kent (o. 560); came to 
England with Lindhard, bishop 
of Sonlis, and introduced Chris- 
tianity at Canterbury. ( 3 .) The 
daughter of Burkhard, duke of 
Alemannia, and wife of Rudolf 
II. (937), king of Upper Burgundy. 
(3.) Bertha, alias Agatha, the be- 
trothed of Hereward. ( 4 ,) Bertha 
(d. 783), called ’Bertha with the 
big foot ’ {au grand pied\ because 
one of her feet was larger than 
the other : daughter of Charibert, 
Count of Laon. She married Pip- 
pin the Short, and was mother of 
Charlemagne. This last Bertha 
Is so much identified with the 
traditional Berohta that it is im- 
possible to separate fact from 
fable in the poems and legends 
In which she is inttoduoed. 
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Bcrthelo^PiKKBH BuojtN& 
Mabokllin (Iw ), French ohemiat 
and BtatcBman, born in Paris ; ap- 
pointed professor In the School of 
Pharmat^ (1860JL and in the Col- 
lege de France (1866) ; inspector- 
general of higher education (1876), 
minister of education (1886 >7), 
and of foreign affairs (1895). 
Berthelot, whose researches have 
beon directed especially to organic 
chemistry, has published memoirs 
on exploBiTes, polyatomic alco- 
hols, and on thermo-chemistry. 
His studies in the synthesis of 
organic substances have been of 
great importance in the advance 
of the science, as well as In the im- 


J[e has been equally industrious 
with his pen, having written, 
among other works, Traiti Eli- 
mentaire de Chimte Organique 
(1872 ; 4th ed. 1^), Sur la Force 
de la Foudre et dee Hiatiiree Ex- 
ploiivee (1872 ; 3rd ed. 1883), La 
Smthiee Chimique (1875; 8th ed. 
1897), Traiti Pratique de Galori- 
mitne Chimique^ fondie sur la 
Thermo -ehimie (1879), Thermo- 
chimie (1897), and Les Carbures 
dHydrogine (1901). He has also 
published books on the alchemists 
(18^ and 1^), and on medifleval 


Berthier, Louis Albxandbe 
( 1753-1816), French marshal, born 
at Versailles, began his military 
career as an officer of Louis xv., 
and fought under Lafayette in 
America (1778-82). He took a 
leading part in all Napoleon’s 
great campai^s, and was created 
a marshal of France by Napoleon 
in 1804, Prince of Neuchktel in 
1806, and Prince of Wagram in 
1809. On Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, Berthier, who had made his 
peace with Louis xviii., retired 
to Bamberg, where he committed 
suicide. See his Mimoires (1827). 

Berthold von Regensburg (c. 
1220-72), one of the most famous 
German popular preachers of the 
middle ages, who frequently offi- 
ciated in Alsace, Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary, Poland, and 
Italy. Wherever he preached he 
was received with enthusiasm. His 
sermons are written in language 
full of graphic imagery and in- 
tense realism. Luxury he strenu- 
ously opposed, and did much to 
accelerate the decline of Middle 
High German poetry by his con- 
demnation of the elegant world 
of chivalry. He mskV be regarded 
as the forerunner of Luther in at- 
tacking the clergy for the sale of 
indulgences, anaxor the excessive 
pilgrimages of the time. His 
Sermons (2 vols. ) have been edited 
byJMeiffer and Strobl (1862 and 
«80). See J. Paul’s von 

^geneburg und das hilrgerliche 
LAm Hinor JSeU ( 1 ^). 

BertholUt Omudb Louis, 
f^ujrr (174a-lS2), French chem- 
ist, bom at Talloire, in Savoy; 


studied at Turin, and received in 
1794 a professorship in Paris. He 
was sent in 1796 toltaly, to make 
a selection from the art treasures 
extorted by Napoleon, and ac- 
companied the latter in 1799 to 
Egjrnt. Elected to the Academy 
of Sciences in 1781, Berthollet 
was an ardent reformer of chem- 
ical nomenclature; he was the 
first to analyze ammonia, dis- 
covered chlorate of potash and 
fulminating silver, and studied 
the properties of chlorine. He 
also introduced and applied tiie 
principle of chemical equilibrium. 
Ho was created senator and count 
by Bonaparte, and was raised to 
the ijeerage by Louis xviii. His 
published works include mono- 
graphs on chemical nomencla- 
ture (with Lavoisier, 1787), dyeing 
(1805), bleaching with chlorine 
(1795), the laws of chemical affin- 
ity (1801), and Essai de Statique 
Chimique (1803). 

Bertholletia. See Bkazil 
Nut. 

Berthon, Edward Lyon (1813- 
90), Anglican clergyman, but noted 
chiefly for his inventions, among 
which are the two-bladed marine 
propeller, ‘ Borthon’s marine log,* 
and the very useful ‘Berthon* col- 
lapsible boats and canoes, made 
of canvas on wooden frames, which 
can be opened out and got ready 
for sea in a few seconds, and 
which, although at first adversely 
reported on, are now extensively 
used as well in the navy as in 
the merchant service. They are 
manufactured at Romsey, Hants. 
Berthon was bom in London, and 
held the livings, successively, of 
Faroham and Romsey. Bee his 
Retrospect of Eight Decades (1899). 

Berthoud. See Burqdorf. 

Bertie, Peregrine, Lord Wil- 
LOUOHBT d’Eresby (1655-1601), 
English military commander, son 
of Richard Bertie and Catherine, 
baroness of Willoughby d’Ercsby ; 
was bom at Lower Wesel, Cleves, 
naturalized in England ( 1 559), and 
succeeded to his mother’s title 



op-Zoom. In 15^ be captured a 
large Spanish convoy bound for 
Antwerp, assisted in the surprise 
of the city of Axel (1586), and 
shortly afterwards routed the 
Spanish at Zutphen. He suc- 
ceeded Leicester in the command 
of the English forces in the Low 
Countries. In Sept. 1589 he was 
sent with 4,000 men to assist 
Henry of Navarre at Dieppe, and 
took a prominent part in the cap- 
ture of Venddme, Mons, Alon^on, 
and Falaise. From 1598 till his 
death he was English governor of 
Berwick-on-Tweed. See the ac- 
count of Bertie in Five Genera- 
tions of a Loyal Mouse, by Lady 
Georgina Bertie (1845); Md Me- 
moir, ed. by Parry (1838). 


Bertlllon System of Anthro- 
pometry, a scientific method, de- 
vised by M. Alphonse Bertillon 
(born at Paris in 18W), for the 
identification of criminals. Cer- 
tain measurements arc taken from 
every convicted person, and these 
physical records of prisoners are 
kept on cards, any one of which 
can readily be found by an elab- 
orate system of classification. 
The ineasurcmcutH are taken on 
the left side of the subject, as 
these are less liable to alteration 
than are those on the right side. 
The determination of the convict’s 
height is taken always at the 
same hour, because the stature 
may bo as much as half an inch 
greater after a niglit’s sleep than 
it is in the evening. The colour 
of the iris of the eye, and the 
characteristic lines made hy the 
print of the finger, are also re- 
corded. The following measure- 
ments are made: the length and 
width of head ; the length of the 
loft foot, and of tlie middle and 
little fingers of the left hand; 
the stature of the whole body, as 
well as the length of its upper 
and lower portions; the span of 
the outstretched arms ; the length 
and breadth of the left car, and 
the lengtli of tlie loft arm. The 
system lias beon employed at 
Baris since 1880. Sec the inven- 
tor’s system in Identification An- 
thropoviHrique (2nd ed. 1893). 

Bertln, Louis Franooib 
(1766-1841), called VAini to dis- 
tinguish him from a lirother of the 
same name; was born in Paris; 
edited during the revolution 
VEclair (which was suppressed 
in 1798 by the Directory), and in 
1800 began to conduct the power- 
ful Journal des Dihais (founded 
1789). Bertin was sent to Elba by 
Bonaparte in 1801, hut resumed 
his work in Paris in 1804 with the 
Journal de VEmpire, and, after 
the restoration of the Bourbons, 
with the Dihats. 

Bertln, Louis Marie Armand 
(1801-54), son of the above, served 
as secretary to Chateaubriand in 
London after the restoration, and 
assistcfl his father on the Journal 
des Dihats from 1820, being chief 
editor after 1841 . The paper was 
directed by his brother Edward 
(1797-1871) after Louis’s death. 

Bertrand, Henri Gratjen, 
Count (1773-1844), French gen- 
eral, bora at ChlLteauroux ; served 
undorNapoloon inEgypt, Austria, 
and Russia, distinguishing himself 
at Austerlitz, Grossbeoron, Leip- 
zig, and Waterloo; was created 
count and governor of Illyria 
(1809), and shared in Napoleon’s 
banishment to St. Helena, re- 
maining there. His posthumous 
work, Campagnes d’Egypte et de 
Syrie, Mevioires pour servir d 
VHistoire de Napolion, dictis par 
lui-mime d Sainte HiUne, was 
publishod in 1847. 



Bertran de Bom 


Berwiokoliird 


Bertram de Born, Provencal 
troubadour, was born about 114:0 
in the viscounty of Limoges (dio- 
cese of P(}rigueux). He was of 
noble family, and in 1169 joined 
the barons of Limoges, Poitou, 
and P^rigord in their endeavours 
to throw off Richard Coeur de 
Lion’s yoke (1182-3). About 1196 
ho became a monk in the Cis- 
tercian abbey of Dalon, where 
ho died about 1215. According 
to Dante, who places him in his 
Inferno among the sowers of dis- 
cord (canto xxviii.), Hertran was 
‘the great singer of arms’ (De 
Vulg, EL, ii. 2). His poems, 
forty-five of which have come 
down to us, arc mostly sirventesca 
in support of the barons and 
Henry of England, and against 
Richard Coeur do Lion and his 


ortrait of Louis xiv., although 
is chef-d^oBuvre is his engraving 
of the Laocoon. See Le Blanc’s 
Manuel de VAimteur d'Estampea 
(1864-^9). 

Bervie, or Inverbervie, par. 
and roy. bur., at mouth of Bervie 
Water, in Kincardineshire, Scot- 
land, on N.B.R., 13i m. N.E# of 
Montrose. Flax and woollen mills 
on Bervie Water. It is one of the 
five Montrose burghs which re- 
turn a member to Parliament. 
Pop. of par. (1901) 2,523 ; of tn., 
etc. 1,207. 

Berwick, a British first-class 
cruiser (9,800 tons), built at Glas- 
gow (1903) ; named after the city 
and county of , Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. The name, which dates 
in the navy from 1679, is asso- 
ciafcoil with the battle of Beachy 



ally. They are rough and often 
unpolished, but highly effective 
ana picturesque. Tender without 
being sentimental are the love- 
songs. The poems have been 
edited by Stimming (1 879 and 1892) 
and by Thomas (1888). See the 
biographies in these works; and 
also H. C. Barlow’s The Young 
King and Bertran de Born (1868) ; 
Laurens’s Le TyrUe du Moyen Age, 
ou HiaL de Bertran de Bom (2nd 
ed. 1875); Cl^dat, Du Jt6le Hta^ 
torique de Bertran de Born (1879). 

BerunI, or Al-Beruni (d. 440), 
Arabian historian, who wrote the 
famous Chronology of Ancient 
Nations (Eng. trans. 1879), con- 
tributions to the history of India 
and of Khwarizm (Khiva). 

Bervie, Charles CuIement 
(1756-1822), French engraver Jborn 
at Paris; studied under J. G. 
Wille, and is best known by his 


Head (1690), the battle of Bar- 
fleur (1692), the battle of Vigo 
(1702), the capture of Gibraltar 
and the battle of Malaga (1704), 
MathewH’sactionoff Toulon (1744), 
the capture of the Orphee 1768), 
Keppel’s action off Ushant 1778), 
battle of Dogger Bank .1781), 
operations at Toulon (1793), de- 
struction of the Amazone (1811), 
and reduction of Gaeta (1816). 

Berwick, Jamer Fitz-Jamkr, 
Duke of. (1670-1734), was the 
natural son of James ll. and 
Arabella Churchill, sister of the 
Duke of Marlborough. He was 
educated in France, and learned 
the art of war under Duke 
Charles of Lorraine against the 
Turks (16^7). Created a duke 
in 1687, he fought in Ireland in 
1689, and in the following year 
was wounded at the battle ot the 
Boyne. He accompanied James 


to France, served Louis xiv. in 
Flanders, and in 1706 was created 
a marshal of France and sent 
into Spain, where, by the vic- 
tory of Almanza (1707), he firmly 
seated Philip V. on the throne. 
He was made a nandee of Spain 
and Duke of Liria. In 1709 
the duke conducted a skilful de- 
fensive campaign in Dauphiny, 
in 1714 ho captured Barcelona, 
and in 1716 ho was appointed 
commandant of Guienne. After 
some years of inactivity, he was 
called in 1733 to superintend the 
operations on the Rhino. At 
the siege of Philipsburg in Juno 
1734 ho was killed by a cannon- 
ball. Berwick was a man of 
high personal character and of 
superior military talents, and ho 
was warmly eulogized by Bol- 
ingbroko and Montesquieu. See 
Berwick’s Mimoirea, written by 
himself, and completed by Abb6 
Hosk (1778); and C. P. Wilson’s 
Duke of Berwick, Marahal of 
France (188.3). 

Berwick - on - Tweed, port, 
par,, roy, and munic. bor., mrkt. 
tn., England, at the mouth of the 
Tweed. Berwick, with Spittal 
and Twoodmouth, forms a county, 
of which the area is 8 sq. m. The 
town is still surrounded by the 
old ramparts, and many of the 
buildings are ancient. It is con- 
nected with Spittal and Tweed- 
mouth by a bridge (1609-34) of 
fifteen arches, ana a railway via- 
duct, Royal Border Bridge (1850), 
designed by Robert Stephenson. 
It possesses a fair harbour, with 
doAs built 1873 6. The chief 
industries are fishing, iron-found- 
ing, shipbuildini^, and agricultural 
implement mak Ing. Authentic re- 
cords of Berwick <late back to the 
12th century. It was involved 
in much of the Border warfare, 
the siege by the English in 129(1 
being especially memorable. It 
was by an Act of Parliament 
(1885) included in England. Pop. 
(1901) 13,437. See J. Scott’s HisL 
of the Town and Guild of Ber- 
\oick-upon~Twecd (1888). 

Berwickshire, the most s.r. 
CO. of Scotland, bounded on the 
N. by Haddingtonshire, N.B. and 
E. by the German Ocean, s.E. by 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Northum- 
berland, and Roxburghshire, W. 
by Roxburghshire and Edin- 
burghshire. Area, 467 sq. m., 
or 202,577 ac. Greatest length, 
29 m. ; greatest breadth, 21 m. 
Pop. (1901) 30,824. The county 
town is Duns. Towards the south 
the land is in general low and 
fiat, but rises gradually in the 
north. The coast is hold and 
rocky, and the few harbours aro 
much exposed. The chief moun- 
tain range is the Lammermuir; 
the highest jpeak, Seenes Law 
(1,683 ft.). Tne principal rivers 
are the Tweed— which forms the 
boundary for 21 m**-‘and its 



Beryl 

tributaries. The minerals in* 
elude sandstone (cream or yellow- 
ish gray, and red), extensively 
worked: for building purposes. 
Berwickshire is famed for its 
scientific and productive farming ; 
cattle and sheep are reared. The 
manufactures include woollen, 
linen, and paper. The fisheries 
are very valuable. Lauder is the 
only royal burgh: Duns, Eye- 
mouth, and Coldstream are po- 
lice burghs. Ruins of niuiiaHtic 
houses are at Dryburgh, Abbey 
Bt. Bathans, and of old castlos 
at Lauder, Oockburnspath, Lcit- 
holm, Hutton, and Eccles. Ber- 
wickshire, which was originally 
known as Merso (i.e. a march), 
down to 1020 formed part of the 
kingdom of Northumbria, but in 
that year it was bestowed by Mal- 
colm II. on the Earl of Northum- 
berland and Dunbar. Again re- 
stored tothe crown, itwasgiven by 
KJjng Edgar to his l)rotht*r David. 
SeeK H.Oroomo’s A Skort Border 
History (1887); G. Hoiidorsou’s 
Popular Rhyvm^ Sayings, etc., of 
the County of Berwick (18.50) ; 
J. Robson’s C’/iwrc/icfl and Church- 
yards of Berwickshire (1808). 

Beryl, a silicato of aluminium 
and beryllium, which crystallizes 
in long, six-sided prisms. It is 
usually green, and the more 
transparent and finely-colouro<l 
varieties are known as emerald 
and aouamarine. Common beryl 
is of little value, and is found 
mostly in granite and other crys- 
talline rocks. It has a some- 
what greater hardness than quartz 
(7*5), and is often yellowish green, 
serni-opaguo, and of a dull lustre. 

Beryllium (Be), also known as 
Gujcinum (Gl; U'l), a rare me- 
tallic element occurring in beryl 
and other silicates. It is pre- 
pared from its chloride by dis- 
placement by sodium, and is 
steel-coloured, hard, and crystal- 
line. It is not easily oxydized di- 
rectly, though it forms an oxide,, 
BoO, and a series of salts with 
a sweetish taste. 

Bervx, a genus of fossil fishes 
resembling the perch, and be- 
longing chiefly to the Cretaceous 
system. It is common in the 
chalk of S.E. England, where it 
is known to the quarrymen as 
John Dory. 

Berzelius, Jons Jakob, 
Bakon (1779-1848), celebrated 
Swedish chemist, was born in E. 
Gotland; studied chemistry and 
medicine at Upsala. Graduating 
in 1804, ho became professor of 
chemistry at Stockholm (1815), 
and was secretary of the Stock- 
holm Academy of Sciences (1818- 
48). He discovered selenium, tho- 
rium, and cerium ; isolated silicon 
and other elements ; but his chief 
work was in the determination 
of the combining proportions and 
atomic weights of the elements by 
ao improved analytical method. 
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He introduced a system of symbols 
which are the basis of those used 
to-day, and was a pioneer in or- 

g anic chemistry. He wrote Text- 
ook of Chenmtry (3 vols. 1808 
48), translated into various lan- 
guages; also Annual Reports on 
the Progress of Physics, Chemistry, 
a/nd Mineralogy (27 vols. 1821-18). 

Berzold, Wilhelm von (1837), 
German meteorologist ; studied 
at Munich and Gottiiigon ; was a 
professor at Muiiioh, and in 1885 
went to Berlin as professor of 
meteorology and director of the 
Meteorological Institute. He has 
published Die Farbcnlehre im 
Hinhlick auf Kunst und,Kunst- 
gewerbe (1874), Die KdlterUckflille 
im Mai (1883), JSiindende Blitze 
im Konigreich Bayern (1884), etc. 

Bes, an Egyptian god, probably 
of foreign origin, wiio became 
more prominent after the 20th 
dynasty. He is represented as a 
grotesque figure, clad in a p»in- 
thor hide, and with a large crown 
of.feathers on his liead. Bes is 
the god of art, of song and dance. 
He was also worshipped in Cyprus 
and Phoenicia. 

Besan 90 n (anc. Vesontio, Be- 
sontium\ tn., dep. Doubs, Friince, 
on peninsula on 1. bk. of Doubs, 
203 m. S.E. of Paris ; is a fortress 
of the first class. It is the head- 
guarters of tbo 7th Army Corps. 
There are an academy with 
faculties of law, medicine, and 
science; an observatory, and a 
good library. It is also tlie seat 
of an archbishoiiric. The town 
contains some Roman remains, a 
triumphal arch (167 A.D.), and an 
amphitheatre. The cathedral of 
St. Jean dates from tho IJth 
century. Besan^on is an impor- 
tant manufacturing centre for 
watchmaking. There are also 
flour mills, workshops for rail- 
way plant, and distilleries. Tho 
Doubs is used as a canal between 
tho Rhone and the Rhine. 1 mpor- 
tant under Roman rule, Besaii^on 
was created a free town in tlio 
12th century. Birthplace of Car- 
dinal Granvelle and Victor Hugo. 
Pop. (1901) .05,362. 

Besant, Miis. Annie, n^c Wood 
(1847), theo-sophist, was married 
in 1867 to the Rev. Frank Besant, 
vicar of Bibsey, Lincolnshire, from 
whom slio legally separated in 
1 873. She co-operated with Chas. 
Bradlaugh in tho ’seventies and 
’eighties in his frccthought and 
radical movement, and was co- 
editor with him of the National 
Reformer, Bhe has also played 
a prominent part in labour and 
socialist agitations. In 1889 she 
bocame a disciplo of the theoso- 
phist Madame Blavatsky. From 
1887 to 1890 she was a member of 
the London School Board. She 
has written Reincarnation and 
Seven Principles of Man (1892), 
Death and After (1893), Man and 
his Bodies (1896), Pour Great Re- 
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ligions (1897), Evolution of Life 
and Form D/tarma (1899), 
Avatdras (1900); besides editing 
the Theosophical Review, in col- 
laboration with Mr. Mead. She 
published her biography, Through 
Storm to Peace, in 1893. 

Besant, Siu Walter (1836- 
1901), English novelist and au- 
thor, was born at Portsmouth; 
becamo (1861) senior professor 
in the Koval College of Mauri- 
tius (the ‘Palmist© Island’ de- 
scribed in mure than one of his 
novels). In consequence of ill- 
hoalth ho returned to England 
in 1868, and began to publish 
novels written in conjunction 
with his friend James Rico— c.r;. 
Ready -money Mortiboy (1871), 
The Golden Butterjiy (1876). The 
Monks of Thelcma (1878), The 
Chaplain of the Fleet (1881), etc. 
Rico died in 1882, and after that 
date Besant went on writing 
alone, his most successful nov- 
els being All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men (1882), All in a Gar- 
den Fair (18l<^), Dorothy Forster 
(1884), The World went very well 
then (1887), Armorrl of Lyonnesse 
(1890), Beyond the Dreams of A va- 
rice (1894), etc. His novel All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
considered ‘utopian’ in theory, 
led to tho erection of the People’s 
Palace (1887) in the East End 
of London. Besant worked in 
other fields besides that of fic- 
tion. In 1 873 be wrote The French 
Jlimorists, from the PM to the 
JUth Cenlvnj. For a time ho 
acted as secretary to the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, and, in 
conjunction with Professor E. H. 
Palmer, wrote a History of Jeru- 
salem {Aih. od. 1899). In 1883 he 
published a sympathetio memoir 
of Palmer, after tho latter’s tragic 
death. Ho edited the seiies of 
books of biography entitled 7'he 
New PIntareh, and, with W. H. 
Pollock, bo wrote 'The Charm and 
other drawing-room plays, and 
successfully adapted Banvillo’s 
Gringoire. Besant’s other works 
were as follows: Rabelais, for 
tho ‘Ancient and Foreign ( ’lassies 
Series;* Coligny ; Whittington; 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies; 
Captain (-ook, in the ‘English 
Men of Action Series;* and The 
Story of King Alfred. The last 
years of his life were devoted 
to the ])reparation of a modern 
Stowe’s Survey of London, in the 
course of which ho published pre- 
liminary vol nines on S. London 
(1^1), Westminster (1902), and 
E. London (1902). Besant was 
founder (1884) and first president 
of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors, and ho also edited The 
Author, a journal published in 
the interests of litenary men. He 
was knighted in 1895. Besant’s 
novels reveal an extensive know- 
ledge of London life in its humble 
aspects, and are eminently read- 



Umllrn Bay 

able f roBtheir excellent blendioR 
o! humour and pathos, with fre- 
quent reminisoences of Dickens’s 
work. He had an unequalled 
knowledge of London, and only a 
(ew weeks before his death he 
wrote the historical article on 
London for this work. See his 
Autobiography ( 1902). 

Besika Bay, on N.w. coast of 
Asia Minor, opposite island of 
Tenodos, 8. of the Dardanelles; 
was a station of the British navy 
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Beskowt Bbbkhard von, 
Baron (1796-1868). Swedish au- 
thor, a determined opponent of 
the Swedish new romanticists: 
held minor offices at court, and 
was director of the Royal Theatre 
(1831-2). His best works are 
the dissertations and biographies 
(1860-6, 1870) published by the 
Academy, whose secretary he was 
from 1834 to his death—notably 
his noble and eloquent panegyric 
of Gustavus III., Gustaf ill. som 



Sir Walter BcmnL 

{Photo by nil lot A Fry.) 


during the Crimean war, and 
again in 1877 8. 

Be skid or Bibskid Moun- 
tains, a range of the Carpathi- 
ans, linking together the W. Car- 
pathians and the E. Carpathians. 
They form the frontier between 
Austrian Silesia and Galicia on 
the one side and Hungary on the 
other. The principal ))eaks are 
Babia Gora (5,650 ft. ), Smrk (4,400 
ft.), and Lissa Hora (4,360 ft.). 
They are crossed by the Jahlunka 
Pass (1,970 ft.), through which 
runs the Budapest* Breslau Ry. 


Konung och MUnniska. His most 
meritorious poems were Karl xil. 
(1819) and Sveriges Anor (1824), 
and his best tragedy Thorkel 
Knuiuon (1830). See Rydqvist’s 
Bernhard von Beskow. 

Besnard, Paul Albert (1849), 
French painter, was educated at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and 
gained the Grand Prix de Rome 
(1874). In 1^ his sincere and 
lifelike portraits attracted atten- 
tion, and his delicate, luminous 
frescoes in the School of Phar- 
macy confirmed his reputation. 


His ^orative work in the Hdtel 
de y ille, the mairie of |k Germain 
I’Auxerrois. and the New Sor- 
bonne, and his brilliant, daring 
easel paintings, have strongly in- 
fluenced contemporary art. His 
wife (Charlotte Dubray) is a aeiilp- 
tor of talent. See Rose Kingsley’s 
History off French Art (18lS). 

Bessarabia, gov. in . extreme 
S.W. of European Rilksia, between 
the Black Sea amU^ Dniester, 
Prutb, Mid DanuSer The high 
groun<f% richly wooded, and 
the valleys are very productive. 
Wine-making is an important in- 
dustry, e^cially in the Dniester 
valley. The exports are chiefly 
cereals, wine, and fruits ; the im- 
ports timber and manufactured 
goods. Bessarabia became a 
Turkish possession in 1503. Rus* 
i^a annexed it in 1812. A small 
portion, handed over to Moldavia 
in 1856, was restored to Russia , 
fn 1878. Akkerman and Ismail 
were famous Turkish fortresses. 
Cap. Kishinev. Area, 17,619 sq. 
rn. Pop. (1897) 1,933,436. 

Bessarion, Johannes (1403- 
72), Greek cardinal, was born at 
Trebizond. Appointed archbishop 
of Nicseaby John vi i. ( Paloeologus) 
in 1437, he accompanied him next 
year to the Council of Ferrara, 
and was created a cardinal by 
Pope Eugenius IV. in 1439. He 
died at Ravenna, on returning 
from an embassy to Louis xi. 
He was one of the small band 
who revived the study of Greek in 
Italy, and so initiated the human- 
istic movement in Europe. His 
woi’ks are collected in Migne’s 
Patrologia Graca, vol. clxi. 
(1866). See Vast’s Le Cardinal 
Bessarion (1879), and W. von 
Goethe’s Studien Uber , , . Kardi- 
nals Bessarion (1871). 

Bessbges, in., dep. Card, 
France, on C^ze R., 34 m. N. of 
Ntmes; is the centre of a coal 
district. Silver, copper, lead, and 
gold mining, iron works and a 
glass factory. Pop. (1901) 9,040. 

Bessel, Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1784-1846), Prussian astronomer, 
born at Minden. In 1810 he was 
appointed director of the new 
Konigsberg observatory, and pro- 
fessor of astronomy atKOnigsberg 
University. His most notable 
achievements were the discovery 
of the parallax of the fixed star 
61 Cygni, and his great Funda- 
menta Astronomia (1818), a reduc- 
tion of Bradley’s Greenwich ob- 
servations of fifty years before, 
with continuations in 1830 and 
1841-2. In the field of astrono- 
mical mathematics he also greatly 
distinguished himself. He em- 
bodied the results of manv years 
of labour in Astronomische Beo- 
bachtungen (1815^4). His col- 
lected Ahkandlungen were pub- 
lished in 1876, See Hersonel’s 
F. W, Bessel and Durbge’s Life 
(1861). 


Besselit Emil (1847-88). Arc- 
tic explai^r, born in Heidelberg ; 
Btndi^natiiral science and medi- 
cine, ^^n 1889 he undertook his 
first Arctic expedition to the east- 
ern part of the sea between Bpitz- 
benen and Novaya Zemlya and 
Gillie Land In 1871 Bessels was 
entrusted by the Umted States 
government with the leadership 
of the scientific staff of the polar* 
expeditioiCMder Charles Francis 
Hall. ' The expedition Gd71-3), in 
the Polaris, reached lat. 82” ; 

but unfortunately the ship was 
wrecked, and all the collections 
were lost. Bessels wrote Peport 
on the Scientific Results of the 
*Pfdaris* Expedition (1876), and 
Die\iimerikani80he Nordpolexpe- 
dizi(fn (1878). 

Bessemer, Sir Henry (1813- 
98), English metallurgist and in- 
ventor; was born at Charlton, 
Hertfordshire. Hie process pf 
the manufacture of steel, which 
revolutionized that industry over 
the whole world, was put for- 
ward in 1856. He also patented 
inventions for die -casting, rail- 
wav signalling, bronze-painting, 
and preventing sea-sickness— this 
last being an adjustable cabin 
which should always preserve a 
horizontal floor, though when put 
to the test in 1875-6 it failed to 
answer. Bessemer was knighted 
in 1879. ' 

Bessemer Process. See 

Steel. 

Bessibres, Jean Baptiste 
(1768-1813), Duke of IstriadSOy) 
and marshal of France (1804), was 
born at Freissao (Lot), and served 
as a private soldier under Louis 
XVI. ' Attracting the attention of 
Napoleon, he became one of his 
most trusted lieutenants, and 
served brilliantly in Egypt and 
at Marengo, whore his cavalry 
charge decided the day : and again 
at Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, and in 
the Spanish and Russian cam- 
paigns. He was killed at the 
battle of Liltzen. 

Bessonov, Peter Alexeie- 
VITCH (1828-98), Russian philolo- 
gist, born in Moscow; professor 
of Slav literature at the Univer- 
sity of Cracow since 1879. He 
published important works on 
the language and literature of 
the Bulgarians and Servians, and 
also the first great critical collec- 
tion of popular songs (folklore) 
of those peoples— the Bulgarian 
collection under the title Bolgar- 
skiya Pisni (1^). and the Ser- 
vian under the title of Lazarica 
(1857). He also edited a collec- 
tion of Russian popular songs. 

Bessus, satrap of Bactria under 
Darius in,, whom he seized soon 
after the battle of Gaugamela in 
^1 B.O., and carried him off ; but 
being pursued by Alexander, he 
murdered Darius. He was soon 
patrayed to Alexander, who had 
him exeeuted (3% B.O.). 


Best,GEOROB(d. 1584?}, author 
of an account (1578) of his com- 
panion Martin Frobisher’s three 
voyages of discovery (1576-8), in 
which he attempted to find the 
North-West 'Passage. The work 
was republished by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1867. 

Best, William Thomas (1826- 
97), English organist, born at 
Carlisle. He held his first ap- 
pointment as organist when four- 
teen years of age. Subsequently 
he filled important posts in 
Liverpool (1840), London (1862), 
and Liverpool (1854). Best did 
much to familiarize the public 
with the organ works of Bach, 
and besides making numerous 
arrangements for the instrument, 
he published several important 
educational works on organ play- 
ing— c.g. The Modem School for 
the Organ (1853), and The Art of 
Organ Playmg (1870). 

Bestiality, Any one commit- 
ting this offence is liable to l>t\ 
kept in penal servitude for life 
(24^and26 Vict.c.l00,H. 64). 

Bestiary (Fr. hestiaire\ a popu- 
lar series of mediseval books, con- 
sisting of descriptions of animals 
which are afterwards treated as 
allegorical types of the spiritual 
life. These bestiaries (or physi- 
ologic as they were first called) 
were the product of the allego- 
rizing tendencies of the early 
OhrlHtians applied to the natural 
history of the elder Pliny. The 
foundation of the class is the 
unpublished Greek PhysiologuSc 
which must date back before the 
4th century, as Epiphanius re- 
fers to it in nis controversy with 
Origen. The oldest translation 
into a European language is the 
8th century Anglo-Saxon version 
of the Panther, the WhalCc and 
the Partridge fovind in the Exeter 
Book (edited for the Early English 
Text Society by Mr. Israel Gol- 
lancz). The Old High German 
version dates from before the 
11th century. Philippe dc Thaun 
produced in the 12th century his 
French Livres dea Criatvrea and 
Le Bestiaire (printed in T. W right’s 
‘Popular Treatises on Science,’ 
1841). A Middle English 13th cen- 
tury version will be found, along 
with the Latin text of Bishop 
Theobald, in Morris’s An Old 
English Miscellany (Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, 1872). See also 
T. Wright’s Reliquio! Antiqum 
(1841-3). 

Besuki (Du. Besoekil resi- 
dency of Java, Dutch E. Indies, 
the easternmost in the island, 
with an area of 3,922 sq. m. and a 

h^ET. 

Betanzos (anc. Brigantium 
Flaviwn), tn., prov. Corunna, 
Spain, 14 m. E.b.e. from Corunna, 
on railway to Lugo and Madrid, 
with excellent fishery. Pop. (1900) 
8,948. 


Ilethal 

Betelgeux (a Orioais), a rod 
star of the first magnitude, but 
slightly variable. 

Betel Leaf, or Betel Pepper 
{Piper hetlrX of the order Piper- 
aooffi, is cultivated in India and 
the Malayan archipelago. It is a 
climbing plant, and the leaf is 
chewed with the betel nut. 

Betel Nut Palm, or Pinang 
{Areca catechu), is a native > of 
the Malay reiiinsula. The fibrous 
fruit, about the size of a hen’s 
egg, contains a hard seed or nut 
as largo as a filbert. The natives 
cut the nut into slices, add lime 
to them, roll them up in a betel- 
peeper leaf, and chew them. 
This habit, which is common to 
all Indian and Malayan races, 
colours the mouth and lips red, 
and blackens but preserves the 
teeth, and gives a pleasant odour 
to the breath. A kind of catechu 
is extracted from the nuts. The 
palm is cultivated, and the nuts 
arc exported. 

Betham - Edwards, Matilda 
Barbara (1836), Eiiglish novelist 
and poet, has published The 
White, House by the Sea (1865), 
John and I (18i)2), Doctor Jacob 
(1864), Kitty (1869), A Dream of 
Millions (1891), A Storm-rent Sky 
(1898), A Suffolk Courtship (I'.KH)), 
etc. ; Poems (1885), The Roof of 
France,* or, Trareh in Lozire 
(1889), France of To-day (1892-4). 
She also edited Arthur Young’s 
Travels in France (1889). See her 
Reminiscences (1898) and Anglo- 
French Reminiscences (1899). 

Bethany, (i.) Village on b.e. 
slope of Mount of Olives, Pales- 
tine, 2 m. K.K. of JerusaUun, and 
on the highway from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. Its modem name is 
El-Azariyeh. It has a lofty tower, 
part of a convent founded in 
the 12th century for Benedictine 
nuns; underneath is a vault, re- 

E uted to have been the tomi> of 
lazarus. The place is frequently 
mentioned in the gospels as the 
homo of Martha and Mary and 
their brother Lazarus (Matt. 21 : 
17; Mark 11:1 ; John 11:18-44). 
The ascension ot Christ toolyilace 
hero (Luke 24:50, 61). ( 2.) Town, 
Natal, 35 m. s.w. of Ladysmith. 
(3.) Town, Great Namaquuland, 
German S.W. Africa, 150 m. w. 
of Angra Pequefia. (4*) Town, 
Transvaal Colony, 20 m. W.N.W. 
of Pretoria. 

Bethel (‘house of God’), yil., 
12 m. N. of Jerusalem, Palestine; 
its earlier name was Luz, and its 
modern name is Beitin. It stands 
2,880 ft. high, on a stony ridgo. 
Abraham pitched Ids tent in the 
neighbourhood, and l)uilt an altar 
(Gen. 12:8). It was the scene of 
Jacob’s vision (Gen. 28 : 19). In 
the time of the judges it became 
a sacred place (Judges 1:22), 
and in the time of Rehoboam 
was an idolatrous centre (1 Kings 
12:28). 
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Betlmal Oreen 


Bethesda (* house of the Christian church in the world. The extinct in 1845. This name has 

stream ’). ( i.) In Palestine a pool town has been sacred to Christians also been given to the disciples of 

with five porches (John 5:2). from the earliest times. The cm* John Hubs, who preached in the 

The site is doubtful. (3.) Town, saders made the safety of its in- Bethlehem Church at Prague. 

Carnarvonshire, Wales, m. s.E. habitants their special care prior Bethlen* Gabor—i.c. Gabri- 
of Bangor, on L. k N.W.R. ; is to the capture of Jerusalem in KL— (1680 -1629), Transylvanian 
entirely dependent on the groat 1099. (3.) Post bor. on 1. bk. prince, of a celebrated Hungarian 

Penrhyn slate quarries; the scone of Lehigh U., Northampton co.. family. At one time the sup- 

of great labour disputes (1890), Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 55 m. N. of porter of Gabriel Bathori, Prince 

renewed in July 1901, after the Philadelphia,, and the terminal of Transylvania, he took advan- 

quarries had been closed for many station of the N. Pennsylvania tageofhisfalltoingratiatohim- 

months, and continued until 1903. Ry. It is of Moravian origin. self with the Turks, by whose aid 

Pop. (1901) 5,281. dating from 1741. It is connected he was elected to the throne in 

Beth-horon, two villages 12 by a bridge across the river with 1613. He invaded Austria in 1619 

m. N.w. of Jerusalem, Palestine, S. Bethlehem, the seat of the in support of the Bohemians, and 

commanding an important pass Lehigh University. There are was crowned king of Hungary in 

on the frontier between Benjamin iron furnaces, rolling mills, zinc 1621. Owing, however, to the an- 



Bethlehem: Entrance to the Church of the Nativity. 


and Ephraim ; scene of victory of works, etc., in the neighbourhood. tugonism aroused by his alliance 

Joshua over the Amorites (Josh. Pop. (1901) 7,293, or including S. with the Turks, ho was obliged 

10 : 10). Another battle was Bethlehem, 17,064. (3.) District to relinquish the throne to Ferdi- 

gainod here by Judas Maccabaeus and vil., healthily situated (alt. nand ii. of Austria, but he re- 

over the Syrians in B.r. 166. The 5,400 ft. ;, in Orange River Colony, mained Prince of Transylvania till 

modern name is Beit-Ur. 105 m. w. of Ladysmith. his death. See Gindely’s Bethlen 

Bethlehem, (1.) Village, 5 m. Bethlehemites, a name as- Oahoru.seinffofilSiHi). 

8. of Jerusalem, Palestine: was sumed by several orders in the Bethnal Qreen, met. and pari, 
the birthplace of King David, and Catholic Church. Of these one bor. and civ. par. of London ; a 

afterwards of Christ (Matt. 2: was established in England, with populous distnet in the East End. 

1-6). Its modern name is Beit- a monastery at Cambridge (1257); Area^ 760 ao. The museum in 

Lahm, and it is now a thriving another, founded in 1459, to re- Cambridge Road, a branch of the 

town with a population of over sist the advance of the Ottoman Kensington Museum, was opened 

8,000 Christians. The Church of power ; and a third arose in in 1872, Bethnal Green returns 

the Nativity stands at B. end of America (0. 1665), with the special two members to Parliament. Pop. 

town, on the reputed site of the purposes of teaching in schools (1901) pari, bor, 129,727; met. bor. 

manger, and is probably the oldest and nursing the sick, but became and civ. par. 129,680. 



Betlipliage 

Bethphage* a vil. of Palestine, 
on Mount Olivet (Matt. 21:1; 
Mark 11 : 1 ; Luke 19 : 29), appar- 
ently near Bethany. The site ia 
unknown. 

Bethaaida, a vil. of Palestine, 
K. of R. Jordan, near its entrance 
into Sea of Galilee; was the scene 
of ChrisPs miracle of the feeding 
of the five thousand (Luke 9 : 10^ 
17). Another village, auppoaed 
to have stood to the w. of Jor- 
dan, on the N. shore of the lake, 
was the native place of Philip, 
Peter, and Andrew (Mark 6 : 45). 

Beth-shemesh ("house of the 
aun’). (i.) Was a ojty irf N. 
Judah, Palestine, between Kir- 
jath-joarim and Timnah ; town 
of the Levi tea (Josh. 21 : IG), and 
afterwards regarded as the chief 
city in Dan ; scene of the capture 
of Amaziah, king of Judah, by 
Jehoash, king of Israel (2 Kings 
14:11); now the ruined village of 
Ain Shems, in the valley of Sorek. 
(2.) A "fenced city* of Naphtali, 
in Upper Galilee (Josh. 19 : 38). 
(3.) A city of Issachar (Josh. 19 : 
22). ( 4 .) Temple of On, Lower 
EjryptTJer. 43: 13). 

Bethulie, diet, and vil. in the 
Orange River Colony. The vil- 
lage is 110 m. by rail H. of Bloem- 
fontein. 

Bdthune, tn., dep. Pas -de- 
Calais, France, 25 m. by rail K.S.E. 
of Lille, with which it communi- 
cates by canal. Numerous rich 
coal mines are found in the vi- 
cinity. The chief industries are 
sugar - making, distilling, and 
linen -weaving; and a trade in 
corn, cattle, .and horses is carried 
on. Its celebrated belfry was 
erected in 1388. Pop. (1901 ) 12,404. 

Bethune, Edward Cbcil, 
colonel, began his military career 
in 1875. He received his cap- 
taincy in February 1884, and 
was nromotod lieutenant-colonel 
in 1900. Bethune served in the 
Afghan war of 1878-80, and was 
present in the operations around 
Cabul (Dec. 1879), for which he 
received the modal with clasp. 
He served through the Boer war 
of 1881, also that of 1899-1902. in 
which he raised and commanded 
Bethune’s Mounted Rifles (18997 
1900), better known, perhaps, as 
‘Betnune’s Horse. ^ 

Betony Wood (Stachys heto- 
niea) belongs to the order Labi- 
ate. Its reddish-purple flowers 
are conspicuous by the roadsides 
and in woods during July and 
August in many parts of Eng- 
land. but it is seldom seen in 
Scotland and Ireland. The leaves 
are from one to four inches long ; 
their deep, rounded teeth are 
characteristic. 

Betsiboka, riv., Madagascar, 
rises N. of Antananarivo, flows N. 
and N,w. for 200 m. to the Bom- 
beteke Bay, Mosambique Ohan- 
uel, and receives the Ikopa. In 
the rainy season there is a navi- 
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gable waterway from Majunga to 
the mines of Mevatanana, on the 
Ikopa, 148 m. 

Betsileo, a negro people living 
in the mountainous part of Mada- 
gascar. They wore subjugated by 
the Hova8(whqm they resemble 
in many of their oustoras) at the 
beginning of the 19th century, 
and now occupy a fertile region 
with a healthy climate (3,760 ft. 
alt.), and are good agriculturists. 
They number about 300,000. 
Principal tn. Fianarantsoa. 

Bettelhelm, Anton (1861), 
Austrian man of letters, born at 
Viknna; worked as a journalist 
(1881-6): has distinguished him- 
self as biographer and literary 
critic— writing lives of Anzen- 
uber (1891; 2nd ed. 1897) and 

arie von Ebner-Eschonbach 
(1900); editing an oxcollont bio- 
graphical series called Filhrende 
GeiateTf afterwards OeistesheldeiL 
(from 1890 onwards), and Bio- 
graphiiches Jahrhuch (1898 on- 
wards). His essays were col- 
lected as Die Zukunfi uneers 
VolkstheaterB (1892), Deutsche n. 
FramoBen (1895), and Acta Di- 
uma (1899). 

Betterment, in United States 
Federal law, is the increase in the 
value of landed property through 
some scheme of public improve- 
ment, or from other indirect 
causes, such increase of value 
being subject to a graduated tax. 
Fortuitous increase of value of 
this kind has been defined as "un- 
earned increment.’ Efforts have 
been made in Great Britain to 
raise a new source of revenue by 
taxing this unearned increment. 
A Land Values Assessment and 
Rating Bill passed its second 
reading in 1904, but was dropped. 
Opponents of the measure plead 
that the correlative principle of 
‘ worsement i.c. depreciation of 
value duo to public action or in- 
direct causes — should bo con- 
sidered. 

Betterton, Thomas (?1()35- 
1710), English actor, dramatist, 
and theatrical manager, was born 
at Westminster. He appeared at 
the Cockpit Theatre about 1059- 
61. A visit made to Paris at the 
command of Charles 11 . brought 
him under the influence of Molibrc, 
with the ultimate effect of trans- 
forming the producing and staging 
of plays in England. Betterton was 
an admirable actor, and his char- 
acter ranked high in a dissolute 
age. He was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Of the seven plays 
attributed to him, some are adap- 
tations from the French or from 
the older dramatists, but all of 
them are poor in q^uality. See 
Colly Cibber’s Apology for my 
own Life (new ed. 1888) ; R. W. 
Lowe’s Life of Betterton (1891). 

Betti^ tn., Champaran dist., 
Bengal Presidency, India. Pop. 
(1901) 24,696. 


Betting 

Bettinelli, Savkrio (1718- 
1808), Italian writer, was born at 
Mantua. A Jesuit, ho was suc- 
cessively teacher of rhetoric at 
Venice (1748), of history and lit- 
erature at I’arma (1751), and of 
eloquence at Modena. Ho was 
the author of many tragedies and 
l)oeiii8, but he is best known in 
Italian litornturo as the writer of 
an elal)oratc treatise on 11 Jtiaor- 
(limenio dUtalia negli Studii^ 
'll file Arte e nei Costuvii dopo il 
Mille ( 1775 ). In 1801 an edition 
of his collected Opere was pub- 
lished in 21 vols. See Napione’s 
Vita (1819), and Tipaldo^s Bto- 
grajia degli Italiani Illmtri (10 
vols. 1834 45). 

Betting. Although it is pos- 
sible to wager upon every known 
contingency, betting is practised 
most in connection with the turf ; 
and we shall confine ourselvcH to 
that subject. At the end of the 
19th century the practice of hack- 
ing horses had developed to an 
enormous extent ; but among the 
richer afid more cultured classes 
wagering of every kind had 
greatly decreased since the ’fif- 
ties. At that period imincnso 
siiiiiK changed hands on the turf, 
Mr. James Merry and Sir .Joseph 
Hawley being among the most 
fortunate winners. The eccen- 
tric Lord Glasgow was Kai<l to 
have laid Lord George Bentinck 
£90,000 to £30,000 against a cer- 
tain horse; the Marquis of Exe- 
ter v/ould put many thousands 
upon his own horses ; the Mar- 
(pi is of Hastings lost considor- 
al)ly over £100,000 when Hermit 
Won the Derby, and Captain 
Maclmll netted £63,000. But 
since that time the bulk of the 
money has com© to flow from the 
pcjckets of humbler classes. 

By the Betting Acts, 1853 and 
1874, which apply to Scotland as 
well as to England, it is enacted 
that no house, office, room, or 
other place shall bo used for the 
])urpose of the owner or occupier 
liotting with persons resorting 
thereto. It has been held that 
a stool, an umbrella, a tree, but 
not an cnclosuro at a raccconrso, 
is a place. ’J’ho ‘ resorting’ must 
bo physical- t.r. not by letter or 
telegram. The penalty for in- 
fringement is a fine of £100, 
or six months’ imprisonment. 
Any person receiving money on 
condition of paying a bet is liabl© 
to a fine of £50. Money so paid 
may bo recovered. Advertise- 
ments and circulars relating to 
betting - houses are forbidden. 
An appeal lies to quarter ses- 
sions. A betting -house is de- 
clared to be a common nuisance, 
and may be treated as a common 
gaming-house under the Gaming 
Act, 1845. 

A hot per Be is not illegal ; but 
if the backer deposit his stake- 
money with the layer in advance, 

E-45 
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the tranMaotion is contrary to the 
atatuto. Oockburn^a Act of 1853, 
and Anderson’s Act, which ex- 
tended the principle, to Scotland 
in 1874, drove those bookmakers 
who wished to deal with the 
ready -money public to Boulogne, 
and later to Holland. It was 
recently attempted by the Anti- 
Gambling League to make these 
acts applicable to the bookmaker 
who betted to ready money in 
the ring; and the action Hawke 
V, Dunn went through every stage 
known to the law, until at length 
the pursuer, defeated on a tech- 
nical point, retired from the field. 

It is not to be supposed that 
the bookmaker always wins. 
Still, provided ho ‘bet to fig- 
ures,’ ho possessoB an advantage 
which brings him out uppermost 
in the long run. Supposing there 
are throe horses in a race, and 
all hold equal chances, each will 
have one chance in three, or, in 
other words, there will bo one 
chance in its favour an<l two 
against it— the odds against 
it would bo 2 to 1. Let us sup- 
pose the actual chances possessed 
by throe are in the ratios of three, 
two, an<l one. The just odds will 
then bo calculated as follows A 
has a chance (throe) exactly equal 
to that of the other two put to- 
l^ethor (two and one). Therefore 
its chances of success or defeat 
are even. B has two chances of 
winning, against fotir possessed 
by its rivals (three and one), so 
that the odds against it are 4 to 
2 or 2 to 1. 0 has only one 
chance against the five held by 
the others conjointly (throe and 
two), BO that the odds against 
it kro 5 to 1. Tho proper odds 
would therefore be: Kvens A, 2 
to 1 against B, 5 to 1 against C. 
But the bookmaker who would 
offer such prices as these has not 
yet loft homo. These are more 
like tho ordinary ring prices; 
Evens A, 6 to 4 B, 75 to 20 
Represented in anotlmr way, tho 
chances of A, B, and (J, as we 
have estimated them, are L L 
and t of the whole chance of win- 
ning, and added together they 
make an exact unit. At tho odds 
laid by the bookmakers, they are 
credited with chances amounting 
to 4, §, and i, which, added to- 
gether, make ; and this odd 
tenth is the bookmaker’s profit. 
It often happens that only two 
or three horses arc backed, no 
matter how largo tbc field ; and 
should one of the three win, the 
bookmaker will be fortunate if he 
‘gets out.’ On the other hand, 
it may happen that, in a field of 
throe or four, each is favourite in 
turn; and here the professional 
reaps a large harvest. Given a 
good connection and sutficient 
capital, bookmaking is a very 
lucrative profession ; but bad 
debts are many, and often large. 


The object of the man who 
backs the field against all coiners 
is to lay the same amount against 
every horse at the relative odds. 
Thus, with the betting 5 to 4 
against A, 2 to 1 against B, 4 
to 1 against 0, and 100 to 12 
against D, ho would, if making 
a £1,000 book, like to lay £1,000 
to £800 A, £1,000 to £500 B, 
£1,000 to £260 p, ami £1,000 to 
£120 D. An<l if he wore to lay 
against no more horses, his 
would be what is called a one- 
eyed book, involving a certain 
loss in the event of the victory 
of A, tho favourite. And tho 
maker of onc-cyed books would 
not last long. But this extreme 
case is given to show plainly that 
there is more profit for the layer 
when an outHidor wins than when 
a favourite is successful. It often 
happens that, through inability 
to lay enough money against the 
other runners to ‘straighten* his 
book, the maker is what is callc<l 
‘bad against’ tho favourite, or 
some other horse well backed 
— in other words, that he has 
‘overlaid’ his book against that 
particular horse. There are then 
two courses open to the defender 
of the field: he may accept the 
odds against that horse from 
some other bookmaker a sys- 
tem technically known as ‘back- 
ing it in’ -or he may face tho 
situation, and trust to luck. 
Again, some layers frequently 
make a book for some particu- 
lar horse in which they may bo 
moro or less interested — t,^., 
while laying against tho rest ac- 
cording to the first principles of 
bookmaking, betting as little as 
possible against that one, in 
order to keep it. But these arc 
methods seldom employed by 
the ficMer, who has found out 
that the straightest way to suc- 
cess is to bet to figures. ‘You 
cannot bo backer and layer at 
tho same time,’ is a maxim of the 
ring. 

Post betting, as the name im- 
plies, takes place on the scene 
of action, and begins as soon as 
the numbers of tho starters have 
been displayed in the frame sot 
apart for that purpose. ‘Ante- 
post* betting refers to wagers 
made before tho day of the 
race— it may be twelve months 
or more in advance. But this 
form of betting has long been on 
the decline, since so many well- 
backed horses are * scratched ’ 
before tho day of the race; and 
the Derby, (.^esarcwitch, and 
Cambridge.s!iiro are the only 
races upon which much ‘ante- 
post’ wagering now takes place. 
For nearly thirty years ‘p.p.’— 
i.e. ‘play or pay*— betting was, 
according to the written rules, 
the exception, the cases in which 
bets were to be p.h being specif- 
ically enumerated ; that is to 
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say, it was understood that, save 
in certain races, the bet was olT 
(void) if tho horse selected by the 
backer did not start. He was 
allowed a run for his money. In 
1880, however, the committee of 
Tattersall’s (now amalgamated 
with that of the Newmarket 
Rooms, Tattersall’s being but 
seldom resorted to for betting 
purposes, though the old room 
is still kept open) ordained that 
all bets should bo P.P., with four 
exceptions — (1) when the nomi- 
nator of tho horse dies before tho 
decision of the race; (2) when the 
race is postponed, or its condi- 
tions altered, after the bet is 
made; (3) bets on matches; (4) 
bets made, after tho running 
numbers are put in tho frame, 
about a horse which is not sul)- 
Hcqucntly under the starter’s 
orders. 

But towards tho latter end of 
the century a new form of hot- 
ting was introduced which has 
quite revolutionized the old sys- 
tem -that is, ‘starting price* or 
‘s.P.’ betting. Most people are 
unable to attend race mectinp, 
save, perhaps, one or two yearly; 
but they can none tho less bet 
upon them to the fullest extent. 
The layer contracts to lay tho 
exact price as quoted in a cer- 
tain sporting paper, tho backer, 
as a matter of course, getting a 
run for bis money. In tho curly 
days of this system considerable 
rivalry cxistod between the two 
leading racing papers, and the 
starting prices given in the 
Sporting Life used to differ 
somewhat from those m the 
Sportsimn ; but now tho prices 
given are practically tho same. 
A reporter for each newspaper 
is told off to get the price, using 
his own observation, and being 
perhaps allowed to peruse tho 
betting book of one of tho mag- 
nates of the ring; and this price 
is subsecpiently wired all over 
tho country. Most 8.P. layers 
decline to accept more than £10 
for one horse less than half an 
hour before the time fixed for the 
race, the reason being obvious. 
Should tho layer receive a largo 
amount, he would, in order to 
insure himself, have to ‘cover 
ht the post*- t.c. wire to back 
the horse in the ring. But some 
s.p. mongers take no thought for 
covering, their method being 
simply a gamble; for, as it is 
impossible to tell what the start- 
ing price will be until after the 
race has been run, so is it iinpos- 
sihlo to make certain of winning 
over anv one of the possible re- 
sults. Hence s.p. betting can he 
by no means a safe business to 
pursue. 

The chief rook ahead of tho 
bookmaker is the statute fa- 
miliarly known as tho Gambling 
Act, A customer who is lacking 
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in conscience has only to plead 
this act in a court of law to got ab- 
solved from all betting liabilities. 

The paris^mutucU or ‘mutual 
bots^ system of wagering, intro- 
duced into France about 18()5, and 
carried to England three or four 
years later, has never commended 
itself to British authorities. A 
self -registering machine was in- 
troduced on British racecourses 
by a Spaniard named Oiler some 
time in the ^^ixties, and became 
so poinilar that more than one 
British bookmaker adopted tj\e 
system, when outside betting 
was permitted by the a\ithori- 
ties. The ‘Parry,’ as it was fa- 
miliarly called, was perfectly fair 
to the backer. It was impossible 
for any one to cheat ; and the 
money taken over the losing 
horses, less 10 per cent, de- 
ducted from the gross takings, 
went to pay the backers of the 
winner. It was very simple ; 
and as they frequently obtained 
better odds on the winner than 
would have been offered them 
in the ring, punters patronized 
the apparatus freely. But after 
a year or two the law stopped 
the ‘Parry.’ The system is still 
used in Australia, India, and 
Franco, but the machine has 
disappeared. In France there 
arc pariH’mutueU hurcaKX^ where 
the units are different sums— 
from 10 francs to 100 francs and 
over— and the backer invests his 
cash on the numlier of the horse 
he may select. After the race a 
statement of the value of each 
winning bet, calculated on a 
unit of 10 francs, is placed 
on a board visible to all the 
operators. Backers of success- 
ful horses, both winners and 
placed horses, can thus easily 
calculate their winnings, which 
arc obtainable from a bureau 
corresponding to that whence 
the voucher was issued. In 
Franco the percentage doductetl 
from the gross sum invested is 
divided between the race fund 
and the poor ; but in the Brit- 
ish colonies, where the system 
is called the ‘Totalizator,’ the 
race funds get it all. See Stut- 
field’s Tatter saW a Rules of IkU 
ting (1888), E. Spencer’s Great 
Game (11)00), and A. E. T. Wat- 
son’s The Turf (1808). 

Betto« Bernardo di. Sec Pin- 
TDRICCHIO. 

Bettws - y - Coed, par., vil., 
and tourist resort, Carnarvon- 
shire, Wales, on the L. & N.W.R., 
3 m. s. of tilanrwst; beautifully 
situated among pine-clad hills, at 
the Junction of the Llugwy with 
the Conway. The Swallow Falls, 
Fairy Glen, and Miner’s Bridge 
are much visited by tourists. It 
was a favourite haunt of David 
Cox, and is an excellent centre 
for fishing, and for exploring the 
Snowdon district. Pop. (1001) f^l. 
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Betty, WiLUAM Henry West 
(1701 - 187-4), a precocious boy 
actor, known as the ‘ Young 
Koscius,’ was born at Shrews- 
bury. He first appeared at Bel- 
fast in 1803, and till 1800 played 
in London and the provinces. 

retired from the stage in 
1807 with a largo fortune. Ho 
roai)pcaied in 1812 24, without 
siicccjis. See his kutohiographi- 
cal Life of Young Roscius (1804). 

Betul, a hilly dist. in Central 
ProvH., India; forms the w. sec- 
tion of the great Satpui a plateau. 
I t was once the centre of the an- 
cient (jond kingdom of Khetla. 
( k)al is fotind. Area, 3,820 sq. m. 
PoT). (1001) 285,303. 

Betula. Sec Biiu^h. 

Betulaceac, in botany, an order 
of seventy-live sxx'cies, chictly in 
north temperate regions ; closely 
related to (hipuliferie; includes 
the birch and alder. 

Betwa, riv., rising in the Vindh- 
ya Mts., Bhopal, Central India 
Agency ; flows N.E. through Bun- 
delkhand, and joins the Jumna 
on the r. bk. near Hamirpur, 
af ter a course of nearly 400 m. 

Beule, (’iiARLES ERNESTjl82G 
74), Fionch politician and archce- 
ologist, became professor of rhet- 
oric at Moulins, and in 1849, 
while teaching at the archsBoIogi- 
cal school of Athens, ho discovered 
the propyljea of tu© Acropolis, 
Appointed professor of arohie- 
ology at the Bibliothbque Na- 
tioualo of Paris in 1^, his 
prolific literary activity was in- 
toiTuptod in 1858- 9 to pursue 
investigations on the site of 
Carthago. Entering the National 
Assembly as an Orleaiiist in 1871, 
ho held the portfolio of the 
interior under MacMahon in 
1873. Ho published LAcropolc 
(VAthhifs (1854); Ltndes sur le 
PeleponnHe (1855) ; Les Monnaies 
(VAth^nes (1858); U Architecture 
nu iSikle lie Pisistratc (1860); 
Phirlms, Drame antique (1863); 
(Jau series sur VArt (1867); His- 
toire de VArt grec avant PiAclh 
(1868); Le Sang de Hcrnianicus^ 
ami other works. See Id© vi lie’s 
Monsieur Ikule^ Soucenirs Per- 
sonnels (1874). 

Bcust, Friedrich Ferdinand, 
(k)UNT VON (1809 86), German and 
Austrian statesman, was Ijorn at 
Dresden. Ho entered (1831) the 
Saxon <liplomatic service, and be- 
came minister of foreign affairs 
in 1849. lie defended the rights 
of the smaller German states 
against the aggressions of Aus- 
tria and Prussia ; but in 1866, 
after the defeat of the former 
power, be was obliged to resign 
office. On the invitation of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, ho be- 
came minister of foreign affairs 
for Austria, and at once began 
a complete reorga.nization of the 
Aiistrian empire. In 1867 ho be- 
came president of the ministry 
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and ciiancellor of the empire. 
Ho succeeded in conciliating Hun- 
gary, and secured the emperor’s 
coronation as king of Hungary 
at Pesth, and carried out many 
reforms. He resigned office after 
the proclamation of the Gorman 
empire in 1871, and was subse- 
quently appointed ambassador 
to Jlritain (1871), and to Paris 
(1878). Beust’s Memoirs have 
Itcoii translated into English, with 
Jill introiluction by Baron Henry 
de Worms (1887). 

Beuthen, tn., prov. Rilosia. 
Prussia, 120 m. by rail s.E. of 
Breslau, and only 2i m. from 
the Polish frontier; stands in 
the middle of the I'pjier Silesian 
coal, iron, Jtnd zinc industries. 
Pop. (1880)22,811; (1900)51,404. 

Ueveland. (i.) North, isl., 
lU'ov. Zeeland, Netherlands; lies 
N. of Waleberen and S. Ikvcland, 
and is washeil on the N. by the 
E. Scheldt. It is P2 in. long by 4 
iri. broad. ( 2 .) South, isl., prov. 
Zeeland, Netherlands; lies be- 
tween the E. and W. Scheldt, 
behind the island of Walchercn. 
It is 25 m. b>ng by 5 to 6 m. 
wide, and is Idsectcd by the S. 
Bevcland (^aiial, mmlo in 1866. 
In 15.30 and 1532 it was over- 
whelmed by the sea, but has since 
been entirely reclaimed. Its chief 
town is Goes, or Ter Goes. 

Beveren, in., prov. E. Flan- 
ders, Belgium, 0 m. w. of Ant- 
werp; manufactures lace. Pop, 
(1900) 9,252. 

Beveridge, William (1637- 
1708), bishop of St. Asaph ; vicar of 
Ealing (1661), St. Petei’s, Corn- 
bill (1672), archdeacon of Colches- 
ter (1681), prebendary of (’anter- 
bury (1684), bishop of St. Asaph 
(1704). His Sgnodicon (1672), a 
collection of the apostolic canons 
and dccrrn^H of the councils, is a 
work of great erudition ; but he 
is chiefly read in his devotional 
Private Thoughts (1700). See 
edition of works by T. Hartwell 
Horne (1824), or in the Anglo- 
Catholic Library (1842 6), each 
with a biographical notice. 

Beverland, Adrian (1664- 
1712), Dutch scholar and friend 
of Isaac Vossius, was born in Mid- 
delburg, Zeeland ; took the de- 
gree of doctor of laws, but devoted 
himself to literature; visited Ox- 
ford in 1672, and wrote his fa- 
mous treatises, PcccufumOWgtnafe 
(1678) and De Stolatce VirginitaiU 
Jure (1680). He was imprisoned 
for the former, and the latter 
caused his name to be struck from 
the rolls of Leyden University, 
lie then came to England, where 
he died. 

Beverley, par. and rnunic. bor., 
K. Biding of Yorkshire, England, 
8 m. N.w. of Hull. The twin- 
towered church of St. John 
(Beverley minster) is one of the 
finest ecclesiastical buildings in 
England, the 14th century ‘Percy 
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ihrine’ being of exquisite design 
and workmanship. The other 

S kiish ohuroh is that of St. 

ary’s. Beverley is the seat 
of a suffragan bishop. Tanning, 
brewing, iron-founding, and agri- 
cultural implement making. Pop. 
(1901) 13,185. 

Beverly, city, Essex co., Massa- 
ohusetts, iJ.S.A., on the N. coast 
of Massachusetts Bay, about 20 
m. from Boston, is a fashionable 
summer resort. Manufactures 
shoes. Pop. (1900) 13,884. 

B^vezlers, Battlb of. See 
Beaciiy Head, Battle of. 

Bevis of Hampton, or the 
French Beuve d'liamtone^ was 
the name of one of the oldest 
Italian romances of chivalry, 
popular in mediseval England. 
Included in the Carlovingian 
cycle of romances, the subject 
is an old French story, written 
in ottava rirna in the beginning 
of the 14th century, published in 
1489, and printed by V^rard as 


(1790), EUtory of Britith Birdi 
(1809), jBtop^i Fablti (1818), and 
blocks for editions of the poets 
printed by Bnlmer of the Shake- 
speare Press. His woodcuts are 
much prized by collectors. In 1870 
an edition of over two thousand 
Bevmk WoodhlooU was issued by 
Reeve. See Memoir o/T.Bmck, 
^ himself (1862), and Lives by 
Thomson (18^, Dobson (1884). 
and Rosin (18%) ; Jackson and 
Chatto’s EisU of Woodrengravina 
(1861), Linton’s Hints on Wood- 
engraving (1879), and Hamerton’s 
Oraphio Arts (lo82). 

Bex (pron. Bl), small tn., can- 
ton Vaud, in the Rhone valley. 
Switzerland, 5 m. by rail b.b. of 
Aigle ; starting-point of the elec- 
tric line to Gryon and Villars. 
Pop. (1900) 4,661. 

Bexhill, or Bbxhill-on-Sba, 
coast par. and wat.-pl., E. Sussex, 
England, 6 m. B.w. of Hastings; 
7,999 ao. ; a kursaal of the con- 
tinental type. Pop. (1901) 12,210. 



Wood- Engraving by Bewick : the Yellowhammer. 


a French prose romance in 1500. 
An English poetical version of 
the story was edited by Dr. E. 
Kdlbing for the Early English 
Text Societv (1885). 

Bewcastle, par. and vil., Cum- 
berland, England, 10 m. N.E. of 
Brampton. In the churchyard 
stands a cross with runic in- 
scription, 14 ft. high, supposed 
to date from the 7th century. 

Bewdley, par. and mimic, bor., 
Worcestershire, England, on riv. 
Severn, 3 ra. B.w, of Kiddermin- 
ster. Manufactures combs and 
ironware ; tanning and making of 
ropes and bricks. Pop. (1 901) 2,866. 

Bewick, Thomas (1763-1828), 
English wood-engraver, who re- 
vived the art, first attracting 
notice in 1776, and brought it to a 
perfection which it had never pre- 
viously attained. Among his best 
works were the illustrations to 
a General History of Quadrupeds 


Beyerleln, Fuanz Adam (1871), 
German dramatist and novelist, 
born at Meissen ; wrote two of the 
greatest successes of the year 
1903, the play Zapfenstreich and 
the novel Jena und Sedan, Both 
deal with military life, and both 
are written in the naturalistic 
spirit, and show considerable 
talent. Besides those, Boyerlein 
has written the plays Ddmon 
Othello (1895) and Das Siegesfest 
(1896), and the novel Das graue 
Lebeniim), 

Beyle, Marie Hbnri (1783- 
1842), French author, known 
under the pseudonvm of ’Sten- 
dhal ’ (from Stendal, the home of 
Winokelmann; whom he greatly 
admired), was born at Grenoble, 
and served in the army during 
the Napoleonic invasions of Italy 
and Russia. From 1830 to 1833 
he was French consul at Trieste, 
which post he exchanged for a 
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similar one at Oivita Veochia 
(183^1). In 1831 Ms greatest 
novel, Le Bouge et le Novr, ap- 
peared; and in 1839 La (Jha/r- 
treuse de Pamne brought him 
additional fame. Among his 
other works are HHistovre de 
la Peinture en Italie (1817) and 
De PAmour (1822). He also 
attracted notice by Shakespeare 
et Baoine (1823), a manifesto 
in favour of romanticism. His 
writing is brilliant, morbid, and 
cynical; but the plots of his 
novels are weak, displaying a 
constant straining after effect 
which is never realized. Prosper 
M4rim4e is regarded as his pupil. 
Two excellent accounts of Beyle 
and his literary career have been 
written — Baton’s Henry Beyle 
(13^4) and Rod’s Stendhal (1892). 
See also Sainte-Beuve’s Gauseries 
du Lundu Maurice Hewlet’s in- 
troduction to La Chartreuse de 
Parme (1902), Chuquet’s Sten- 
dhal-Beyle (1902), and Stryien- 
ski’s Comment a vicu Stendhal? 
(1900). 

Beypur, soapt. near mouth of 
Beypur R., Malabar diet., Ma- 
drai^ w.. coast, India, 7 m. b.b. 
of Calicut; station on railway 
across India from Madras. Pop. 
6 , 700 . 

Beyrlch, Hb[nrici{ Ernst 
(1815-96), Gorman geologist and 
palseontologist, born at Berlin, 
where he became (1856) professor 
of geology and palaeontology at 
the university, and (1873) director 
of the geological department. He 
published the geological chart of 
Germany, due in great part to his 
labours. Among his principal 
works are Untersuchungen Uber 
Trilobiten (2 vols. 1846) ; Konchy- 
lien des Norddeutschen TertUlrge- 
hirges (1863-7); Ueber einige Ce- 
phalopoden aus dem Muschelkalk 
der Alpen (1867). 

Beyrout. See Beirut. 

Beyschlag, Wilibald (1823* 
1900), German evangelical writer, 
and professor of theology at Halle 
(1860-1900). He has published 
numerous works, including Die 
Ghristologie des Neuen Testaments 
(1866), Das Leben Jesu (3rd ed. 
1893), Neutestameniliche Theolo- 
pts (1891-2 ; trans. 1896), Der Brief 
des Jakobus (6th ed. 1897), Der 
Altkatholizismus (3rd ed. 1883), 
and Aus meinem Leben (1896-9). 

Beza, Theodore, or De Beze 
(1619-1605), Genevan reformer, 
was born at Vezelay. In 1548 
his religious convictions became 
so strong that, on recovering 
from a severe illness, he felt 
compelled to join Calvin at 
Geneva. Earlier in the same 
year appeared his Poemata Ju- 
venilia, the publication of which 
he afterwards deeply regretted. 
For about ten years he was pro- 
fessor of Greek at Lausanne; 
but returning to Geneva in 1658. 
he was appointed professor of 
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theology and president of the 
college. While at Lausanne he 
published (1550) a drama, Ahra- 
Sacrifice, The consum- 
mate tact with which he con- 
ducted negotiations on behalf 
of the oppressed Vaudois, or 
Waldensos, in 15»57 and 1558, led 
to his appointment as repre- 
sentative of the Protestants at 
the conference of Poissy (1661). 
Detained in Paris by the reli- 
gious wars, be became the most 
trusted adviser of the reformed 
leaders. In 1503 he returned to 
Geneva, and on Calvin’s death, 
in the following year, was ap- 
pointed his successor. In 15 d 2 
the French government per- 
mitted the puldication of the 
Huguenot Psalter, most of which 
was written by Beza. To him 
also the iruguotiota owed the 
final revision of their Bible. He 
presented Cambridge University 
with the uncial N ew Testament MS. 
known as the Codex Bezse. (See 
Bible. ) His best-known works are 
his edition of the Greek Testament 
(1505), his Histoire JhJcclisiastique 
des E(]luf9 lUformki du Royawne 
de France (1580; new ed. 1883), 
and his translation of the New 
Testament into Latin (1550). See 
H. M. Baird’s Life of Beza (1899), 
and bibliography there. 

Bezantt in heraldry, one of 
the charges called roundels; is 
a small disk of gold. On the 
Continent it may bo either gold 
or silver. 



Bezant of Manuel I. [tl/fS-tlSO), 

Bezants, the coins of the 
Byzantine empire, but specially 
the goM bezant (bizancium^ num- 
mus aureus or solidus aureus). 
■truck between 305 and 1453, ana 
varying in value between ten 
■hillings and twenty shillingB for 
the gold piece, and between one 
and two shillings for the silver. 
The ddna/r of the caliphate was 
called by the crusaders the * Sara- 
cen bezant,* and this latter coin 
gradually displaced the Greek be- 
zant. For centuries the beiant 
was used as the basis of all trans- 
actions between the East and the 
West, but it eventually gave way 
before the Venetian ducat. 

Bezdan* tn„ co. Bacs-Bodrog, 
Hungary, near the r. bk. of the 
Danube, where the Franzen or 
Bacser Canal (from the Theiss) 
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enters the river; 11 m. N.w. of 
Zombor. Pop. (1900) 7,980. 

Bdziers, tn., dep. H4rault, 
France, beautifully situated on 
the slope of a hill overlooking the 
fertile valley of the Orb, and on 
the Canal du Midi, 50 m. by rail 
B.W. of Montpellier. There are re- 
mains of a Homan amphitheatre. 
Largely a commercial town, Be- 
ziers has an important market 
for wines, fruit, and cattle. The 
crusade against the Albigenscs 
resulted, in 1209, in the whole- 
sale massacre of the inhabitants. 
Pop. (1901) 62,310. 

Bdzlque, a card game in which 
the name hSzique is applied to the 
occurrence in one hand of the 
knave of diamonds and aueon of 
spades, may be played l)y two,- 
tnrcc, or four per.sons, with two, 
three, or four packs of cards 
from which have been rtunoved 
cards with from two to six pips; 
the remaining cards rank in this 
order — acc, ten, king, nueen, 
knave, nine, eight, seven. If two 
are playing, eight cards are dealt 
to each, thus leaving forty-eight 
to form what is called ‘stock,’ 
the top card of which is turned 
up for trumps. It is laid at the 
side of the stock, of which it is 
the last or bottom card. The non- 
dealer leads, the dealer follows, 
not necessarily in the same suit. 
If ho play a higher card of the 
suit leu, or trumps, he secures the 
lead. In the caso of a tic the 
leader wins. After every trick 
the players each draw a card 
from the stock, the winner of 
the trick taking the one, his 
opponent tho next. Thus they 
oontinuo to play and draw alter- 
nately until the stock is ex- 
hausted. After that point tho 
second player must follow suit 
when possible, and take the trick 
when ho can. Tho first to score 
1,900 points wins the game. If 
his opponent haa not scored 5U0, 
the game counts double. 

Tho objects of tho play are (1) 
to promote in the hand certain 
combinations of cards to whicli, 
on being declared, different scores 
attach ; (2) to win aces and tens ; 
and (3) to win tho so-called last 
trick — so named not because it is 
the last trick of the hand, but 
because it is the trick just before 
the drawing of tho last cards from 
the stock. Combinations of cards 
are declared by the winner of a 
trick before he draws from the 
stock, the cards (one of whicli 
must not have been declared be- 
fore) being placed face upwards 
upon tho table, whore they re- 
main still part of the hand and 
still playable, as though they 
had not been declared. A player 
is not obliged to declare, though 
ha may win a trick and hold 
■coring combinations. More than 
one declaration may succeed one 
trick. Thecombinations, on being 
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declared, count as follows '.—Class 
1. Marriage (king and queen of 
any suit), 20; royal marriago 
(king and queen of trump suit), 
40; soqiionco of five highest 
trumps (ace, ten, king, queen, 
and knave), 250. Class 2. Bcziquo 
(queen of spades and knave of 
diamonds), 40; double b4zique 
(all the bdzique cards), 500. Class 
3. Any four aces, 100; any four 
kings. 80; any four queens, 60; 
any four knaves, 40. Each ace 
and ten won in tricks counts 10, 
The last trick counts 10. Jn turn- 
ing trumps, the dealer scores 10 
if he turn tho seven; either 
player scores 10 for exchanging 
from tho hand a sovon of tnnnj)s 
for a turned trump not a seven, 
and 10 for declaring tho second 
seven of triunps, which is simply 
shown on being declared, and not 
put on the iahh‘. 

Though mole than one «leclara- 
tioii may ho imnlo to ono trick, 
no card of one eomhination may 
form part of another declared 
after the same trick. For in- 
stance, four knaves and a mar- 
riago may bo declared after tho 
same trick, but king and queen 
of spades and knave of diamonds 
cannot bo declared together to 
score marriago and bcziquo. Tho 
player must first dcclnro one com- 
bination, say b^^ziciuo; and when 
ho comes to declare after anotlier 
trick, ho can score iioi-riage by 
declaring the king. Aclcclanition 
cannot bo made of cards that have 
already all lieen declared. Jf a 
se((uenco in trumps is declared, 
marriago of the king and qiioeii 
on tho tahh^ cannot bo declared. 
'T»> seore both is only porsihlo hy 
deeliiring marriage fi rst, and, after 
winning anotluT trick, adding tho 
remaining se(pienco caids. A card 
unco ileelariMl can ho declared 
again only in combinations of a 
ditferent cla.Ms. 1’ho winiuT of 
the last trick has tlio privilege of 
declaring anything in his liand 
under the general rcgnlation.s af- 
fecting dc'claring, and after that 
further declarations cease. 'Po 
him also falls the remaining un- 
turned card of the stock, the loser 
taking tho turn-up card, or tho 
seven that may have been ex- 
changed for it. The cards on tho 
table that have been declared but 
not played are now taken up, and 
the last eight tricks are played 
under dilferent rules. Tho winner 
of the last trick leads, and tho 
other player must follow suit if 
IWHsihlo ; if not possihle, he must 
win tho trick by trumping if he 
can. The tricks now won are 
valuable only for the aces and 
tens they may contain. If a 
player revokes in the course of 
these tricks, or does not win when 
able, tho last eight tricks aro for- 
feited to his opponent. 

The lead in b^zique is consid- 
ered a disadvantage; therefore 
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playors are cautioned against 
winning tricks, unless they wish 
(1) to declare, (2) to make an aoo 
or ten of the suit leil, (3) or to 
win an ace or ten tluit lias been 
led. Except in tniiiipH, sovens, 
eights, and nines are valueless; 
knaves, too, unless they are hd- 
zique and trump knaves, are of 
little account. The rule in ditli- 
cnlties is to lead an ace or a ton 
in preference to a king or a queen. 
Generally, in trying for actis 
playors sacrifice some other score, 
and are pretty sure to lose some 
of the aces after declaring thorn. 
Other forma of bdzhpie are J'olish 
or open Imzique, in which the 
game is 2,000 up ; and grand h6- 
ziipie, where four jiacks are used, 
the game being 3,000 up. 8oe 
Camden’s Standard Itufrii of ]]{• 
zique (1889), and M. Jhiikoley's 
Bhique and Crihhaqr (1890). 

Bezoar, a morbid concretion 
occasionally fouiid in tlio stomach 
and intestines of ruminants (c.//. 
anteloiies vicuna, Ihirna, chamois, 
wild goat, ami domestic cattle), 
formed by lime or magnesium 
phosphate adhering to some for- 
eign substance, or bv a portion 
of undigested food. 'J’he ‘Orien- 
ta' bezoar stone,’ as it is termed, 
B:.metimos consists of a ball en- 
tirely of hair or vegetable fibre. 
Those hair balls are frequently 
found in the Jinachs of Jlritish 
cattle, their origin bidng ascribed 
to the common habit of a cow 
licking the hide of its calf or of 
another cow. lii the East it was 
believed that the bezoar was an 
antidote for poison. liioutd Wafer, 
in his Voyayn and Dear ript ion of 
the lafhmus of America (11)99), 
says that out of the stomach of 
a llama ho took thiriecn bezoar 
stones, some leseinhling coral. 
Borne round, ami all green at 
first, though afterwards they 
turned of an ash colour. 

Bezwada, tn., Kri.shna dist., 
Madras Presidency, India; of 
some commercial importance 
since the introduction of tli.* 
railway. Has rock-cut Ihiddhist 
temples. Pop. (1901)21,224. 

Bhabua, tn., Hhahahad (list., 
Bengal, India, 45 in. h.k. of Be- 
nares. Pop, (1901) 5,1) )0. 

Bhagalpur. (l.) Division of 
Bengal, India. Area, 20,511 sq. 
m. Pop. (1901) 8,72),318. (2.) 

District (^area, 4,220 sit. m.; in 
above; is bisected by the Ganges. 
Indigo is the chief product. Pop. 
(1901) 2,088,953. (3.) Ghiof tn. of 
the above dist. ; is situated on 
the r. bk. of the Ganges, 112 m. 
8 .B. of Patna. Contains interest 
ing Mohammedan shrines. Pop. 
(lS)l) 75,760. 

Bhagavad Qita (*The Song of 
the Blessed One’) is the work of 
an unknown author, and the date 
of its inclusion in the Maha- 
bharata^ of which it forms part 
of book vi., is also unknown. 


The song inculcates that remark- 
able development of Hinduism 
called bhakti^ the doctrine of 
faith. The xwem has at all 
times exercised a xiowerful influ- 
ence on the hearts and minds of 
the worsliippcrs of Vishnu. At- 
tempts ha\ e been made to identify 
the Krishna of the poem with 
Christ, and to ascribe the striking 
resemblance of many of its verses 
with tho.30 of Holy Writ to the 
influence on Jliiiduisin of early 
(’hristian.s and dews a thcoi y 
combated by the late Kasinath T. 
Tolaiigof Bombay in his scholarly 
treatise on the BhayaraAl (tiiii in 
vol. viii. (1898) of Max Miillers 
Sacred Books of the Baat, It has 
also been translated into English 
by Davies (1882) and Sir Edwin 
Arnold, The Sony Criestiai 

Bhagavatapurana. Seo Pu- 

RANAS. 

Bhagirathi. (i.) Branch of the 
Ganges, in Bciigjil, India; passes 
through tho Aliir.shidahad dist., 
joins the Jalangi, becoming the 
Hugli. (2.)HiverinGarhwalstale, 
India; joins tho Alaknamia at Deo- 
prayag, and forma tho Ganges. 

Bhainsror, tn. and fort in 
Udaipur dist., Bajputana, India, 
120 m. K.K. of Ajniere; has vast 
ruins of ancitmt tcmplos to Siva. 

Bhamo, tn. on 1. hk. of Irawadi, 
40 m. vv. of ChiruNso frontier, ami 
over 200 m. by rail and river n.k. 
of Mandalay, Upper Burma, It 
is an important caravan ctmiro 
between (Jhina and Burma, and 
marks tho limit of na\ igation on 
tlie Trawadi. J’op. (1901 ) 9, 134. 

Bhandara, tm, ilhamlara dist.. 
Central Provinces, India, on the 
Waingariga B. Pop. (1901 ) 14,023. 

Bhang, Bang, or Baniiue, tho 
Indian name for tho dried leaves 
of the hem]) plant {(^annahis 
indica ) ; strongly narcotic, and 
used either with or without to- 
bacco or opium for smoking. An 
infusion gives tho drink hnahiah, 
which produces a ijoculiar de 
lirium, and catalepsy. A sweet- 
meat called inajun is also mad(‘ 
with tho leave.M. Tho drug is 
used in medicine as an anodyne, 
hypnotic, and antisiiasniodic. 

Bhanpura, walled In., 00 m. s. 
of Kotah, Indore state. Central 
India. I’up. about 20,090. 

Bhartpur, or Bhuutpohe, cap. 
of tho feudatory .state of the same 
name, in Bajputana, India. In 
1805, the British, under Lord 
Lake, made four unsuccessful at- 
tempts to capture the fort, which 
was stormed by Lord Cornbermore 
in 1827. Pop. (1901) 43,001. The 
state has an area ot 1,982 sg. m., 
and a pop. in 1901 of 02i),()6o, 

Bhartrihari,a Hindu poet who 
iabelievod to have flourished in the 
let century. He is the reputed 
author of the Three Centuries (/f?a- 
takas) of Sanskrit apophthegms 
upon love, wise conduct of life, 
youth, and old ago. Tho best edi- 


tion of his writings is that edited 
by K. T. Telang, in tho ‘ Bombay 
Sanskrit ISeries;* and there are 
translations by 0. H. Tawncy 
(1877) and B. H. Wortham (1886). 

Bhatgaon, tn., Nepal, India, 
10 ra. £. of Khatmaiidu. 

Bhatkal, seapt. in N. Kanara, 
Bombay Presidency, 80 m. N.W. of 
]\rangaiore, India. Prom the 14th 
to tho loth century was a lloui ish- 
ing trade centre. Pop. ( 1901) 6,964. 

Bhatnair, now called Hanu- 
MANUARH, tn. and fort in the 
north of Bikatiir state, Bajpii- 
tana. I’lie fort was capturoil by 
Tamerlane in 1398, and after- 
wards by George Thomas, the 
Iri.sh adventurer. In 1807 it was 
taken by tho rajah of Bikanir. 

Bhau Daji (1822-74), a pliysi- 
cian and antiquarian, born in 
IManjai i:, Sawantwari state, Bom- 
bay, India. Ho first taught in tho 
Elphinstonc Institution, Bombay, 
after which ho took up medicine, 
and hocamo assistant professor at 
Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
and from 1851 practised with groat 
hiicccHs in Bombay. Ho executed 
valuable research work in lejirosy 
while studying the old Sanskrit 
drugs. Tho values of the ancient 
Sanskrit numorals were deter- 
mined by him. 

Bhauiiaghar, or Bhavanacjar. 
chief tn. and port of the state of 
the same name, Kathiawar jienin- 
Hula, Bombay, India. Exports 
cotton. ,1 ’op. (1901) 56,412. The 
state has an area of 2,860 so. m., 
and a pop. of nbout half a million. 

Bhavabliuti, a colo))rnted In- 
dian dramatist of tho 7th and 
8th centuries, wlio, with Knlidasa 
and lliusha, completes tho groat 
dr.'imatic trio, 'riireo of his iilays 
have roMohel us — viz. tho Malaii- 
madhara^ Maha-vira-cti rita^ ami 
J^ltara-nnna-ra ri(a> ; tlio history 
of Kama foriniiig the subject of 
tho two Jatlor. Tho first has 
been translated by H. H. AYMlsoii 
in Theatre of the Ifindas (3rd ed. 
1871), tho second by J. I’ickford 
(1871), and tho tliird liy C. H. 
Trtwnoy ( 1874). 

Bhavishyapurana. See Pu- 

RANAH. 

Bhel. See Bael and Akil.E. 

Bhera, mimic, tn., Sludijnir 
dist., Punjab, India, 80 m. k. of 
Rawal Pimli. Pop. (1901) 18,080. 

Bhils, an aboriginal tribe who 
inhabit the hilly tracts of the 
Vindhya range, Central India, 
and tho jungles of Khandesh 
dist., Bombay Presidency; a 
primitive, dark, sturdy race of 
hunters. Their territory is trav- 
ersed by the Narbada, which 
they regard with tho utmost ven- 
eration and fear. Of a low civil- 
ization, they are improving under 
British rule, and are remarkable 
for their truthfulness and fidelity. 
They number nearly IJ millions. 
See Rownoy’s Wild Tribes ofind ia 
(1882). 
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Bhilsa, ill., Bhopal, Central 
India, 2(> m. N.B. of Bhopal. 
Grows coarse tobacco, and is 
noted for its Buddhist tops. The 
Great Tope at Sanchi is to the 
B.W. of Bhilsa. 

Bhiwandi, tn., Tanna dist., 
Bombay Presidency, India, 30 m. 
N.E. of Bombay. Pop. {11K)1) 10,354. 

Bhiwatii, tn., Hissar dist., Pun- 
jab, India, 70 m. N.w, of Delhi. 
Commercial centre, with an impor- 
tant trade in sugar, salt, pepper, 
and metals. Pop. (1001) 

Bhopal, chief tn. of the feuda- 
tory state (area, 0,874 sq^. m.) of 
the same name. Central India, 
105 m. N.E. of Indore. The Bhopal 
dynasty was founded at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century by 
Dost Mohammed, an Afghan in 
the service of Auruncziibc. Pop. 
(BK)1 ) 77,023. Pop. of state, about 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

Bhor, a feudatory st.^te, Bom- 
bay Presidency, India; cap. Bhur, 
with a pop. (1901) of 4,178. Area, 

l, 4918(1. m. Pop. (1901) 137,208. 

Bhotan. See Bhutan. 

Bhownagree,Sm MANcnER.7KE 

]VrEHWAN.TEE(1851), son of aParset) 
moreliant; born at Bombay, and 
educated at Klpliinstono College 
and Bombay University. He be- 
came sub-editor of tlie Staft^snmn 
newspaper (1871), and in 1881 c^amo 
to England to study law, and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
(1885). 11c assisted (1887 -91) the 
mabaraja of Bhaunagar t() estab- 
lish a constitutional administra- 
tion, and to reorganize the judicial 
and i)olico departmenis. Keturn- 
ing to London (1891), ho entered 
ParliaiiKint as Conservative mein- 
her for Bethnal Green, N.E., Lon- 
don (1895). He was knighted in 
1897. His works inedude Hi»t„ of 
the OonstihUioii of the K. I. Com' 
ixinjf (1871); Giijorati tianslation 
of Queen Victoria’s Life fri the 
Hifflhlands. 

Bhuj, cap. of feudatory state of 
Kutch, Bombay Presidency, India, 
180 m. 8.K. of Haidarabaii. Pop. 
(1901)20,3()2, 

Bhurtpore. See BH.\inTUH. 

Bhusawal, tn., Khandesh dist., 
Bombay Preaidcncy, India, 115 m. 
s, of Indore. The Groat Indian 
Peninsula Ry. has large works 
here. Pop. (1901) l(;,3<i3. 

Bhutan, or Bhotan, an inde- 
pendent state in the E. Himalayas, 
bounded on the N. by Tibet, on the 
E. by Assam, on the s. by Bengal, 
and on the w. by 8ikkini. Length 
from E. to w., 100 m. ; breadth, 90 

m. The country is traversed by 
lofty mountains. The elephant, 
bear, wild boar, and rhinoceros 
are found in its forests. Manufac- 
turcH ; coarse woollen and cotton 
goods, and tanned buffalo leather. 
Buddhism of a very simple form 
is the prevailing faith. The gov- 
ernment of Bhutan resembles that 
of Tibet, the supreme authority 
being divided between the Deb 


Raja, or the secular head, and the 
Dharm Raja, or the spiritual head 
of the state. The Bhutanese are 
a hardy and industrious race, but 
poor and oppressed. Polyandry 
and polygamy arc common. The 
chief towns are Punakha, the 
winter capital, a place of great 
natural strength, and Tasicho- 
zung, the summer capital. 8ee 
G. Sandberg’s Bhutan (1898). 

Bhuvaneswar, the temple city 
of Siva, in Puri dist., Bengal Presi- 
dency .India ; was the capital of the 
Kesari or Lion dynasty of Orissa 
(50<E1 104 A.D.) ; contains the ruins 
of live or six hundred shriueH. 

Biafra, Bight of, largo and 
deeply-indented bay on the w. 
coast of Af rica, between the mouth 
of the Niger and Cape Lopez 
(400 m.). it recehes the Niger, 
Old Calabar (Cross and Calabar), 
Bio del Roy, Kamerun, Sanaga, 
Cainpo, Gaiuin, and other rivers. 
Ktunando To, Princti's, and St. 
Thomas are the principal islands. 

Biala. (i.) Town on w. border 
of Galicia, Austria, with cloth 
and other manufactures. Pop. 
(1900) 8,205. (2.) Hi ALA, or Byei<a, 
tn. of Polish gov. of Siedlco, Rus- 
sia, 50 111 . by rail E.S.E. of Siodlco ; 
homp growing, cattlo - roaring, 
and tannorios. Pop. ( 1897) 13,123. 

Biana, tn., Bhai-ipur state, 
Rajputaiia, India, 50 m. B.w. of 
Agra ; ono of the oldest towns 
ill India. Biaiiu is a sacred spot 
to the Mohammedans, Pop. (1901) 
0,807. 

Hiancavnia, in., prov. Catania, 
•Sicily, on the S.W. slojio of Mt. 
Etna, 19 m. N.w. of (’alania. it 
wis colonized hv AHianians in 
1480. Pon.(1901) 13,409. 

Biatichini, Ehanuksuo (1002 
1729), Italian astronomer, remem- 
hored chiefly for liis tracing of 
the meridian. He founded the 
Academy of the Alcthophili 
(‘lovers of truth’) in 1080, ami 
was chosen by Pope Alexander 
VIII. secretary of the committee 
for the reformation of the calen- 
dar. A native of Verona ; the 
Latin form of his mime was Eian- 
chiiiius. Author of an lntori*i 
U nice mite (1097). 

Bianco, or Bianuho, Anduea, 
Italian cartographer, born at V on- 
ice early in the 15th (’.entury. Ho 
loft a collection of hydrographi- 
cal charts, in one of which, dated 
1430, two islands are placed to 
the west of the Azores, and named 
Antiilia and Man yantaxio. This 
has been regarded as indicating a 
knowledge of the Americas prior 
to Columbus’s voyages. 

Biard, Pran<;()ih (1798 1882), 
French painter, born at Lyons. 
His subjects were derived from 
travels in various lands, as Syria 
und Egypt (18.33), Gold Coast 
of Africa, Greenland and Spitz- 
borgon (1839), Brazil (1868), etc. 
Ho excels in comic and burlosquo 
situations, as Les Saltmhauqtm, 


Aprh tm Bn I Masque. Un Con- 
cert de Famille. Of his Green- 
land sketches the best known U 
A atruytjle with Bears^ now in 
tho municipal gallery of Leipzig. 

Biarritz (Basque, *tbe two 
rocks’), winter and summer sea- 
side resort, dep. Basses- Pyr^nfies. 
France, 493 m. S.w. of Paris and 
H) m. from Spanish frontier; on 
Bay of Biscay. The climate is mild, 
and free from extremes ; and the 
beach, divided by two rocks into 
three parts, is especially fine. 
Tho castle, built by Empress 
Eugenie, was burnt down in 1880. 
Napoleon nr. and his family did 
much to make the place famous, 
'riiero is a casino, with saline 
baths. PojL (190n 12,812. 

Bias (r. 550 R.U.), of Prienc, in 
Ionia, was famouM as one of tho 
\Visi‘ Men of Greece. 

Bib, I’oi T, or Brassy {Uadus 
hisrns), a small fish, allied to tho 
haddock, found in the North 8ea 
ami the Arctic Ocean. During lifo 
t he hoily is handed, 'riic hih rarely 
exceeds livo pounds In weight. 

Blban-cl-Moluk,v{illey,Cp])or 
EgV'iit, near ruins of 'I’hehes; (;on- 
tains tombs of ancient kings (IHth, 
19th, and 2Htli dynasties). 

Bibbietui, Caihhnal (1470- 
1520), Italian prelate and comio 
writer, whose real mimewas Her- 
minlo Don izi, hut who was goner- 
nllv calleil Uihhicna, from hia 
birthplace. Ho wuis made cardi- 
nal (1513) by L(!o X., whose secre- 
tary he had long been, and was a 
great patron of art ami learning. 
11c is the author of what is geiier- 
ally reg 5 nd(*d as the earliest regu- 
lar ItalisJii eomedy, the (’u/uru/rm, 
which, llioiigli not aided till 1613 
and not printed till 1521 (at Siena), 
appears toluiN e been written about 
1 190. T t is luised on tho Aff mrchmi 
of riautiiH, ami borrows numer- 
ous traits frjim Loccaccio’s (hilan- 
drino. 'J'hough remarkable forin- 
deeeiiey even in that age of loose 
morals, it is still juiziul liy reason 
of its natural disUogm', siiarkllng 
wit, ami admirahlo iiroso. See 
A, Morett i's ' 1l. e la Calan- 

drinj in the Aiuova Aidnloqia for 
•liiiie 15, 1882. 

Bibby Steamship Line, ono of 

tho oldcHt sleamship lines trad- 
ing ludween England and India, 
founded nearly a century ago by 
John Bili)>y. 3'lic present fleet 
consists of seven stoameis, aggre- 
gating 10,521) tons, running be- 
tween Ijivcrpool and (’olombo 
ami Rangoon. 

Biberaehi tu., AViirtemberg, 
Geimany, in tho Donau circle, 23 
m. 8.S.W. of Idm; has iron, toy, 
and other itidustries. CloSc by 
Moreau def<‘ated th(3 Austrians 
in 1791); ami in I8t)0 tbe latter 
were again defeated by the 
Fremdi. Poi). (1900)8,390. 

Bibcscu, PhINC'E 1 )IM1TR1K. Boo 
Stiruky, Bahho. 

BibirL .Sec Grkenhkart. 
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Bible. Language and Text of 
Old I'cstameuL—^aiiQ Old Testa- 
ment, omitting the Apocrypha, is 
written in Hebrew, with the ex- 
ception of the following portions, 
which are written in Aramaic, a 
kindred Semitic language: Dan. 
2:4-7:28; Ezra 4;8-«:18, and 
7 : 12-26. A single verse of Jere- 
miah (10:11) is also written in 
Aramaic. No ms. of the Old Tes- 
tament is reckoned to bo earlier 
than the 9th century A.n., and it 
has l)een thought that those MRS. 
which arc extant are all doscend- 


as read in the Jewish synagogues, 
and for determining the interme- 
tation which the Jews attached 
to difficult passages. But it is 
upon the Vernons, or translations 
made from the Hebrew in early 
times, that we chiefly depend 
both for the determination ot the 
true text and for its explana- 
tion, and we proceed to give some 
account of these. 

1. Oreek Versions.— Oi these 
by far the most important is the 
Septuagint, which was gradually 
executed in Egypt from about 300 



PoriUm of Manasvripi {Kxod. iCul) in Sgiiarc litbrciv. 
(h^arlifst duk’d Ikdiruw MS. in the British Mueeuiu.) 


ants of a common ancestor not 
earlier than the 2nd century A.i). 
AVe have, however, two sources 
of evidence which are of great 
valuc--tho Tar gums and the Ver- 
sions. A Targum, or oral inter- 
pretation, became necessary as 
soon as the sacred books were 
road in a language which had 
ceased to be the ordinary speech 
of the people. In course of time, 
as this oral interpretation became 
more elaborate, it was reduced to 
writing ; and these written Tar- 
gums arc among our most valu- 
able helps, both for fixing the text 


B.c. to 150 B.c. As a translation 
it is of very unequal excellence, 
and it has come down to us in a 
state of great corruption. But 
as it is the oldest translation of 
the Hebrew Bible, and as all the 
other earl^ translations are made 
from it, with the exception of the 
Peshito Syriac and Jerome’s Vul- 
gate, the study of it is of prime 
importance. It is constantly 
quoted by the writers of the New 
Testament. But the attempts 
whioh of late years have been 
made to reconstruct the Hebrew 
Bible from the Septuagint— as in. 


for example, AVcllhausen’s Sam- 
uel (1872) and CorniU’s Kzekiel 
(1886)— are generally vitiated by a 
much exaggerated estimate of its 
value. The remaining Greek ver- 
sions belong to a later date, and 
the translators of them are better 
known. They were collected in 
the first half of the 3rd century 
by the great Christian scholar 
Origen, in the work ho called the 
Hexapla (or sixfold), on account 
of the six columns into which each 
page was divided : cand these six 
columns containecl as follows: — 


1 . 2 . 



Hohrew text 

Hebrew text. 

in 


Greek letters. 

3. 

4. 

Translation 

Translation 

of 

of 

Aquila. 

SyrninaehuH. 

5. 

6. 

Translation 

Translation 

of the 

of 

Seventy. 

Theodotion. 

If this work of 

Origen had come 


down to us, we should have had 
three Greek translations to com- 
pare with the Septiiagint. IJn- 
fortunattdy, there is nothing 
preserved beyond a number of 
quotations. Of the translators 
mentioned, Aquila was a Jewish 
proselyte from Pontus, who wrote 
in the Ix'ginning of the 2nd cen- 
tury. He was a very literal trans- 
lator, and aimed at nuidering oven 
the untranslatable Hebrew par- 
ticles. Theodotion was also a 
Jewish proselyte, from Ephesus; 
he aimed at reforming the text of 
the Soptuagint, and his render- 
ing of Daniel was accepted by the 
church as superior to that of the 
Seventy. His ilato is somewhere 
in the later half of the 2nd cen- 
tury. Symmaclms, an Ebionite, 
belongs to the end of the 2nd 
century. 

2. Syriac Ters/ons. -The jiriii- 
oipal Syriac version, the Peshito 
(which means either simple or 
vulgate). was made (1st century) 
direct from the Hebrew, with 
occasional reference to the Sep- 
tuagint. There is also another 
Syriac version made direct from 
the Septuagint as it stood in the 
Hexapla of Origen, hence called 
the Hcxaplar (610 -618 A.D.). 

3. Latin Version.— TI lo Old 
Latin, or Itala, was a literal 
translation of the Septuagint, 
made in the 2nd century A.D. 
The Vulaate is the revision of 
this, made by Jerome iti Bethle- 
hem between the years 302 and 404 
A.D., by direct reference to the 
Hebrew, of which language ha 
had made himself master some- 
what late in life. The work of 
revision is very unequally done : 
some books underwent very little 
change ; others were much more 
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carefully' treated. In particular Ionian captivity ; and all the of hooks, soiiio of which are cor- 

the Psalter, which Jorome trans- hooka which wc call prophotical, tainly earlier in date than aomo 

lated afresh from the Hebrew, with the exception of Hauiel. of the hooks that had been in- 

had already been twice revised by This addition to the national re- eluded. These remaining works 

him on the basis of the Septua- ligious literature became known have a more diversified character 

gint; these revisions are known as the Prophits^ for even the his- than either of the classes of Law 

respectively as the Roman and torical books wore written in a and Jhophecy, and they have 

Gallican Psalters. prophetic spirit, and presumably never received a more definite 

4. Otheranciciit versions -such by prophetic men; but we liave designation than Kethuhim, or 

as the Arabic^ tho Persian^ and no precise notice of the circum- ‘ writiiiRs,’ and wo usually apply 

the are of less value. stances under which this new to them tlm tupiivalcnt Greek 

The Canon of the Old Tenia- group was made. It must have name of y/ofpVx/n/w/ia, or ‘sacred 

«ic?i^~The wlmle collection of been after tho time of Malachi writings.’ Wo lind them referred 

books contained in tho Jlible is (who was somcwh.at later than to in the book of Ecclesiastiona 

usually spoken of as tho Canon, Nehciniah), and probably a cun- (Prologue) as ‘tho other books 
or canonical Scripture, any single siderablo time later, and when that udiow’ tlm Law and the 

book being said to be in the there was no longer any hope of Prophets, or simply as ‘the rest 

Canon, or canonical. Reforo otln'r ijrophctical books being of the l>oc»kM.’ 

Origen’s time, the truth recog- 
nized by tho church had come 
to bo spoken of as tho canon or 
test of doctrine; and the books 
that were in accordance with the 
traditional rule of faitli, and em- 
bodied it, were therefore said by 
Or i gen to he canonized or canon- 
ical. Jjiit since the Scriptures 
tliemsolves contain in written 
form this standard of faith, they 
themselves came to he spoken of, 
in an active sense, as the canon, 
or rule 1)V which other books or 
Htateinents might be tested. 

It is prol)arde that in Israel 
tho first religious documents were 
collections of laws, to be used by 
the priests in the instruction of 
tlie people, and record.s of events 
which had influenced tho national 
cor, sciousnoss. 1 /ator on, the pro- 
phets, or their amanuenses, wrote 
down tho discourses they had de- 
livered in God’s name. Rut the 
first approximation to wliat we 
call the canon seems to have 
been the law-book, believed to 
have been Deuteronomy, found 
in tho temple in tho reign of 
dosiah (2 Kings 22, 23), which 
was immediately acknowledge*! 
by king, prophets, ])iiests, arnl 
people as an authoritative l ocord 
of religious law. It cannot be 
determined when tho other ele- 
ments of tho Pentateuch were 
composed, but it would seem that 
all the parts wore gathered in one 

collection by Kzra in tho year 41 1 ^ • /, it y\ 

n.r., and accepted by the people FraymeiU of Psalter^ from SpiiMijiiU [Ps, U .•/ j/.j. 

as an exhaustive record of the (Kurliont MS. of auy purtiun of tho nibl« known to U In cxlHtt'ii. o, WrIUrn 1)11 paj.>r 

Law (Torah), the first great divi- *" unolml, in thlnl century. Koui.fl in Kgypt. 18 l»; now in Britlali Muhouiii,) 

sion of the canon. Rut by this 

time the chief historical books written. At all events, the ear- Tin* canon, thus completed, con- 

wero written, as well as the liest available notices on the sub- taining precisely tho books now 

greater part of the prophetical ject speak of tho Law and the found in tho Old Te.stainent, wa^ 

books; and precisely to such Prophets together, or give clear according to the Talmud, ratified 

books tho attention of tho think- indication that the prophetical by the Council of J amnia (or Jab- 

ing part of tho nation would bo books were then in tho canon. neel, between Joppa and Ashdod), 

tuinod for knowledge of tho past After a time, though it is impos- c. 9d A.i>. Tho three great divi- 

history, and for instruction ami sible to fix a date for tho begin- sions,^ frequently referred to in 

consolation in their jjresent posi- ning of the practice, it was cus- tlio Xcw Testament, in varying 

tion. Accordingly, wo find that tornary to read parts of tiie pro- phraseology, mark the three stages 

the books which, in the Hebrew photical Scriptures in the stated by whicli tlie collection assurned 

RibJe, immediately follow the worsliip, a section being assi-uicd its final form. The total number 

Pentateuch are tho books of to accompany the lesson or the of hoolvs, according to Jewish 

Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Law for tho day. Finally, after eriumeiation, is twcnty-foiir, so 

Kings, which give a connected tho Law and the Prophets ha<l that tlu whole Hebrew Ilihlo is 

history of the nation from the been thus joined together, there sometimes spoken of as the four 

death of Muses to the Baby- remained a considerable number and twenty.’ Tho divisions and 
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the enumeration are exhibited in 
the following table 

Booki. 

I* Law» the Pentateuch, or 
five books from Genesis to 
Deuteronomy ... 6 

II. Prophets— 

1. Former prophets : Joshua, 

Judges, Samuel, Kings . 4 

2. Tetter pr^hets: Isaiah, 

Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
Twelve .... 4 

III. Writings— 

1. Three poetical hooks: 

Psalms, Proverbs, Job . 8 

2. Five rolls : Song of Songs, 

Ruth, Lamentations, Ec- 
clesiastes, Esther 5 

3. Three books : Daniel, Kzra- 

Nehemiah, Chronicles 8 

24 

The ‘former prophets’ are so 
called simply from their position, 


compass, which admitted of their 
being written on one roll. The 
three books, Psalms, Proverbs, 
and Job, are taken together ana 
provided with a special system of 
accentual marks tor cantillation. 
It is misleading to speak of them 
as the poetical books, for some of 
the other books --e.g. The Song of 
Songs and Lamentations have 
an equal claim to the title, and 
many portions of the prophetical 
books are in the form of poetry. 

The ‘five rolls* arc so denomi- 
nated because each was written 
on a roll by itself, and they came 
to be associated with, and pub- 
licly read at, five great sacred 
seasons. Daniel, though a pro- 
phetical or rather apocalyptical 
nook, does not come with the 
other prophets; the most prob- 
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Portion of Mu nuacripi in Syriac {Luke 7 :44 47 )• 

(Found In tho convent nt Sluul by Mm. liOwlH, 1892.) 


not from any assumption of their 
date. As already explained, they 
are historical books ; and it is to 
be noted that Samuel and Kings 
are reckoned each as one book ; 
for these books, as well as Chron- 
icles and Ezra-Nehemiah, were 
not divided by tho Jews till the 
16th Christian century. Among 
the latter prophets, the ‘Twelve,’ 
which are now usually termed 
minor prophets, have always gone 
together and been reckoned as 
one book, owing to their limited 


al»le exjdanation being that it did 
not exi.st, at loa.st in its present 
form, when tho other iirophetico I 
books were include<l in tho canon. 

Cuniiectioji between the Testa- 
mentif, -lletwecn the last Old 
Testament writing and tho rise 
of the New 'restiunent literature 
there intervened some two hun- 
dred years. Although this period 
is practically a blank so far as con- 
tributions to the canonical Scrip- 
tures are concerned, there was 
really no cessation in the literary 


activity of the people. But the 
religious productions of this time, 
though indispensable for the his- 
tory of Judaism, and not without 
value for devotional purposes, 
manifest neither the lofty genius 
of the preceding literature, nor 
the inspired glow of that which 
was to follow. For this and for 
other reasons, not the least being 
that they were (mainly) written in 
Creek, the Jews never invested 
them with full canonical dignity. 
They are known as tho Apoc- 
rypha of the Old Testament. The 
Greek fathers, as also Augustine, 
scorn to draw but little distinction 
between these apocryphal writings 
and the accepted Scriptures, and 
the Council of Trent put them 
alongside of tho Old Testament 
and New Testament as ‘sacred 
and canonical ;* hut tho reformed 
churches have usually regarded 
them as of lower rank. Their 
merit, pai ticularly for purposes 
of edification, was not denied — 
was, indetMl, in the modern con- 
fessions, generally asserted— and 
they were until the boginniiig of 
the Ibtli century bound up with 
the Bible, though tho use of them 
as sources of doctrine was held to 
be illegitimate. 

The New Te»i(wicnt.— niG New 
Testament is a collection of 
twenty -seven distinct writings, 
from eight (or nine) different 
hands. Tho books are usually 
classed as Historical (five), Didac- 
tic(twcnt.v-one), Prophetical (one); 
though tiic writings of the first 
class include much more than one- 
half of the entire matter. 'Phe 
unity of the whole is remarkable : 
all the books find their centre in 
Jesus Christ. Tho four gospels 
narrate His lif(^ on earth ; the fifth 
historical hook tells how the new 
life, that caitio from Him through 
ilie Holy Si)irit, passed from Jeru- 
salem to Koine. The epistles, 
written by men of varied per- 
sonal character ami tempera- 
ment, among whom by far tho 
most prominent and the most 
fertile is the apostle Paul, set 
forth the significance of the gos- 
]icl facts as revealed to them 
according to our Lord’s promise 
(.John 1() ; 12, 13). The single pro- 
})lictical book (the Revelation of 
St. John, or the Apocalypse), 
however it is to be interpreted, 
shows the Lamb as King, to be- 
come victor on earth, whore His 
church is preparing through con- 
flict to share His triumph. In 
our Engli.'^h Bible the order of 
those writings is not chronologi- 
cal. In ancient Mas. there was 
much variation in position ; tho 
seven general epistles were usu- 
ally placed immediately after 
Acts, the gospels coming first, 
though not always in the order 
now universal. Tho Pauline 
epistles seem to have been ar- 
ranged according to length, so 
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that the earlieMt and the latest 
stand together (I uiul 2 'Phess., 
with 1 and 2 Tim. and Titus). 
There is evidence in these writings 
of an advance of Christian thought 
toward inat\irity; hut the i)rog- 
resB is not along divergent lines, 
nor can all the books he classiliod 
according to assumed types of 
doctrine. Jiiblical theology prop- 
erly discusses the tlnmlogy of the 
several writings; but the theol- 
ogy of the New Testament is one, 
whatever progress is <liscornible. 
Moreover, the ad\}ince in St. 
Paul’s teaching, as indicated 1)V 
a coinT>arison of Thessabjiiians 
with Ephcsian.s, is almost as 
marked as that l)etwcen tlm 
general epistles of St. James and 
St. John, whicli aie regarded us 
presenting the respective ex- 
tremes ill the progress of doc- 
trine. 'I’ho gosjiels cannot l>c 
classified i)V any such principle ; 
for while that of St. .lohii, from 
its purpose, presents tlie most 
mature statements, there is no 
apprcciai)lo advance in doctrine 
from St. Matthew to St. Luke. 
The same l^ord Jesus (Uirist w;is 
apprehended hy all the wriiers 
in 8ui)staniially the saino way. 
See also Cosri-u.s jind Paul. 

Lantjuiuje nmf Text of ike Nt'H' 
Testamcai, The New Testament 
is written entirely in the (xroek 
language. The existence of a 
mimlior of various readings in 
the text of the New 'restanu'iit 
necessitates an inuiiiry into tli<^ 
materials from which the text 
is derived, and into the causes 
which have produced the diver- 
gent readings. lilost of these 
<liverg«n(*es are mere trifles, 
cau.sed hy careless cojiving ami 
insuflicient correction. The mate- 
rials of textual criticism are usii 
ally reckoned under the hea«ls of 
Copies, Versions, and Katlnus, 
which might he grouped as 
(1) Cojiies 1- Patristic Citations 
from Copies; (2) Versions i- Pa- 
tristic (htaiions fiom Versions. 
.For convenience the books are 
grouped under the heads of Cos- 
pels, Acts and C^atholio l^pistles, 
Paulino Epistles, and Apficii- 
lypsc; and tlic enumeration of 
authorities is matle no7»o with 
each group. Sometimes this is 
indicated liy writing a few letters 
above the sign repre.senting the 
MS., as 1) E or by adding 
a subscript numeral, as D-j, K'>. 
Only a few fragments of the New' 
Testament exist written on papy- 
rus. It is, however, al most certain 
that that was the primitive mate- 
rial on which the apostolic docu- 
ments were written icf. 2 John 12 ; 
‘I did not wish to write with paper 
and ink’). Of mhs. written on 
vellum, the most important are 
those belonging to the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th centuries, which pass 
under the name of the ‘Five 
Great Uncials.’ They are as 


follow';’.:--!, (Aleph ; 4th cen- 
tury) the Codex Siiiaiticu.s, dis- 
covered by Tischeudorf in 1844 
(ami in tho monastery of 

St. Calhv'i me, on Mfc. Sinai. The 
greater pr t of this si.s. is now in 
St. Peter. slung. It contains the 
whole of tlift New Testament com- 
jileto, togethorwith the Epi.stlo of 
liarnahas, and a large part of tlie 
She])herd of llormas. The last 
twelve verses of Maik ;iie wjsnt- 


hrarv at Ckesaroa; ami this may 
explain why both lack the last 
tw'elvo verses of Mark. 3. A 
(AlexandrimiH ; 5th century) is 
now in the llritish Museum, 
’riiero .seenis no reason to doubt 
the tradition which assigns to it 
Alexandria. This ms. contains 
the first Epistle of Clement and 
a ]>art of the second Ejiistle. 4. 
C (Kphr; cmi .Syri rescriiitus; 6th 
ei’U uiy) derives its name from 
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iiig; hnt it is suspicious that the 
page where they should occur ap- 
pears to )>e a cancel. 2. 14 (Vati- 
canihs ; 4th century) is in the Vati- 
can Library at Rome. It contains 
the New Tostamont as far as the 
middle of Heb. 9:14; but the 
rest of Hebrews, as well as the 
Pastoral Epistles and the Apooa- 
lyp.se, are wanting. K and B 
probably xiroceeded from a com- 
mon workshop, perhaps the li- 


tln‘ fact that the original text of 
its CriMtk Ibhle was washed out iu 
the 12th century, in order to make 
room for a Greek translation 
of some works of St. Ephrem the 
Syrian. The M.s. is now in l*ari8, 
but almost nothing is known 
of its origin and history. About 
three-fifths of the Now Testament 
have been recovered from its 
pages. 6. 1) (Codex Bezas; 6th 
century) derives its name from 
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Beza the reformer, who pro- 
■ented it in 1681 to the UniTor> 
flity of Cambridge, in whoso pub- 
lic library it if exposed to view. 
This MB, ii a bilingual, contain- 
ing, besides the Greek text of 
the Gospels and Acts, a parallel 
Latin version of great antiouity. 
The whole number of Uncial mbs. 
known to the critical world is 
estimated at something over 120; 


available for criticism by exact 
collation; a fact which is much 
to be regrettet^ as there are pre- 
served fln Cursive mbs. many rare 
and curious readings which are of 
great antiquity, and yet have no 
attestation in Uncial mbs. It is 
not meant that all Cursive mbs. 
deserve complete and exhaustive 
collation, but most of them merit 
a more careful study than they 
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but in this enumeration a num- 
ber of MSS. arc counted more 
than once. The Cursive mbs. 
are, as might be expected on 
account of their later dates, 
much more numerous ; probably 
we might set their number at 
between 2,400 and 2,600 (the 
numeration being repeated for 
the different groups of hooks as 
before). Of all this number, only 
a very few have been rendered 


have hitherto received. It is also 
readily to be admitted that they 
are, relatively to the Uncial MSS. 
and the versions, of much less 
value in the determination of the 
text. But wo must bear in mind 
that the texts of Cursive mbs. are 
merely the descendants of lost 
Uncial MSS., and that the maxim 
that *all various readings are 
early’ applies to them as well as 
to the more imposing Uncial MBS. 


Where a number of Cursive MSB. 
can be proved to come from a 
common lost original, it is often 
pcssible to restore the lost (Un- 
cial) ancestor by a critical com- 
parison of the texts that are de- 
scended from it. 

A word must be said in passing 
of Lectionaries^ or copies of the 
Gospels, or the Acts and Kpistles, 
arranged for reading in churches. 
They are very numerous, and al- 
most unknown as to text; but 
enough is known to enable us to 
affirm with certainty that they 
often contain fragments of very 
early texts. When the lectionary 
is made up out of lessons from 
the Gospels, it iscommonly called 
an Evangel iatarium; when the 
lessons are taken from the Acts 
and Kpistles. it is known as an 
Apostolos or Praxapostolos. 

We come now to Venions^ a 
class of witnesses to which 
greater weight is continually 
being assigned in the determina- 
tion of the text. The great value 
of the versions lies in the e\ idenco 
which they furnish as to the state 
of the New Testament text at 
the time when it was translated, 
tho\igh it must bo borne in mind 
that, as they are only copies in a 
foreign language, they are sub- 
ject to the same changes and 
accidents as are ordinary Greek 
MSS. We may divide the earliest 
versions into the fol lowing groups: 

-1. Syriac Versions; 2. Latin 
Versions; 3. Egyptian Versions. 

Each of these versions is be- 
lieved to go back in some form to 
the 2nd century; and this may 
bo taken as proved for the first 
two groups. The third group has 
not yet been adequately stinlied. 

1. Syriac Versions.— The Syr- 
iac New Testament is known to us 
in the following forms:— (1.) Old 
Syriac {Le'w'iHH Syriac) from Mt. 
Sinai, discovered in palimpsest in 
1892 by Mrs. Lewis. (2. ) Old Syr^ 
iaCf from tlio Nitrian Uosert (com- 
monly called Oureton's Syriac, 
after its <liscovercr, who detected 
it amongst the treasures brought 
from the Syrian convent in the 
Nitrian Desert to the British 
Museum). This is so nearly the 
same text with the Sinai version, 
that they must stand in some 
close genealogical relation. (3.) 
Tot inn's Harmony of the Four 
Gospels must be considered with 
the two foregoing versions ; for 
although it is not extant in the 
original Syriac, but only in Ar- 
menian, and in Arabic versions 
derived from it, yet it is certain 
that it was in close agreement 
with the old Syriac version. (4.) 
The Peshito is the next stage in 
the history of the version. This 
is a revision of the Old Syriac 
in order to bring it into closer 
agreement with the Greek text, 
as well as, no doubt, to improve 
the diction and clear it of harsh 
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or ungrammatical forms. The re- 
sult of the revision is a version of 
such beauty that it has been often 
called the queen of the versions. 

The Phihxenian Syriao is a 
Syriac version, made apparently 
in the interests of litoral transla- 
tion by PhiloxeniiH of Mabug in 
608 A.D. Its first form appears to 
have been lost, but we possess 
it in a later recension made by 
Thomas of He rack a in G16 A,i). 
From him it is often known as 
the Harklean or Heraclcan ver- 
sion, (6. ) The JenisaUm or Paks- 
tinian Syriac, The history of 
this version is still a problem, 
but enough of the text has come 
to light to show that it is in very 
close connection with the Tatian 
Harmony and with the Old Syr- 
iac, as well as with many of the 
best Greek MSS. 

2. The Latin Version is known 
to UH in a variety of forms, of 
which the principal are as fol- 
lows : (1.) Old Latin, an African 
version made in the 2nd century. 
(2.) The Vulgate, The Old Latin 
was revised by Jerome during 
the last quarter of the 4th cen- 
tury, and this revision, known as 
the Vulgate, is to-day the final 
authority of the whole Roman 
Catholic Church. 

3. The Egyptian New Testa- 
ment appears in a number of 
translations and dialects, of which 
the chief are; (1.) The Coptic 
or Memphitic version of Lower 
Egypt, sometimes called Bohairic 
(2nd to 3rd century). (2.) The The- 
baic or Sahidic version of Upper 
Egypt, slightly later than the 
Memphitic. (3. ) The Fayyfim ver- 
sion, of which fragments are re- 
ported to have recently been re- 
covered. 

Besides the above there are 
the Eihiopic, connected with the 
Egyptian ; ihQ Armenian, derived 
from the Syriao; the Gothic (Ul- 
philas); the Arabic; the Sla- 
vonic, etc. 

The Fathers ,— we have al- 
ready said, the Greek copies of the 
New Testament, as well as the ver- 
sions made from the Greek, derive 
great collateral confirmation from 
the citations made by the fathers 
of the church. And here we have 
the advantage that almost every 
quotation made by a patristic 
writer is a dated landmark in the 
history of the text; so that from 
a study of Origen’s works we re- 
cover large portions of the MSS. 
which he used in the 3rd cen- 
tury; and so on. But we are as 
yet only at the beginning of the 
studies which would enable us to 
make proper use of such valuable 
material. 

New Testament Canon.— Previ- 
ous to the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury after Christ, the church found 
its final authority in the scriptures 
of the Old Testament and in the 
words of Jesus. Various gospels 
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were already in circulation, and 
there seems to have existed also 
a large mass of oral tradition 
regarding the teaching and work 
of Jesus; and both written and 
verbal material was used as the 
source of information and doc- 
trine. But the apostles having 
been long dead, as also most of 
those who had known them, the 
church began to feel the need of 
abettor defined and a more stable 
standard of religious truth. This 
was found in the four gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and J ohn ; 
those accordingly were declared 
to have the authority of Scripture, 
and to bo worthy of co-ordination 
with the Old Testament. This 
canon of the gospels had received 
such universal recognition before 
the close of the 2nd century, that 
Ircna us is found giving reasons 
why it should consist- precisely 
of four. The second stage, the 
canonization of the epi.stles, etc., 
followed almo.st immediately, 
though many years elapsed ere 
the church reached unanimity 
regarding some of them. The 
conditioning circumstance of the 
rise of an accredited coll(‘ction 
of the epistles was the spread 
of heresy, particularly of Gno.sti- 
cism, within the church. To com- 
bat this it was found necessary 
to make appeal to the apostolic 
teaching regarding Christ, and as 
this had, unHVHternatically but 
with wonderful fullness, been set 
forth in letters, etc., from \ arious 
men of apostolic standing, a col- 
lection of these was made, and 
their regulative character de- 
clared. Considerable doubts ex- 
isted at first about the admission 
of certain books Hebrews, 
the Apocalypse, and some of the 
smaller epistles as it was nues- 
tioned whether these were from 
apostolic hands ; but in course of 
time something like unanimity 
was reached, and the New Testa- 
ment as we have it became the 
accepted standard of the whole 
church. 

The English j5t6k.— Portions of 
Scripture were translated into 
Anglo-Saxon as early as the 8th 
century, but the first complete 
rendering into what may be called 
English was made by 'SVyclifTe 
about 1382. It is, however, to 
Wm. Tvndale that we owe the first 
printed New Testament, issued at 
Worms in 1626. Tyndale trans- 
lated also the Pentateuch, printed 
at Marburg, Hesse, in 1530, The 
first complete printed English 
Bible was that of Miles ('over- 
dale, a folio volume of the high- 
est bibliographical value, printed 
in 1535, probably at Zurich, and 
based upon the Swiss -German 
edition (6 vols. Zurich, 1527-9). 
Next we have Matthew’s Bible 
(1637), which largely utilizes the 
versions of Tyndale and Cover- 
dale. The Great Bible (so named 
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from the large size of its pages) 
was prepared at the suggestion 
of Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and 
finally issued from London in 
1539. The Geneva Bible (often 
called the * Breeches Bible,’ from 
its rendering of Gon. 3:7), the 
work of Wm. Whittingham and 
others, with notes of a distinctly, 
even aggressively, Calvinistio 
trend, was issued in 1560, and 
was hold in high favour for three- 
miarters of a century thereafter. 
The Bishops’ Bible (called also 
the ‘Treacle Bible,* from its trans- 
lation of Jer. 8 : 22) was executed, 
as a kind of offset to the last 
naim?d, under the supervision of 
Archbisliop Parker, and pub- 
lished in 1568. Then came the 
('atholic Rhoims New Testament 
(1582) and the Douay Old Testa- 
ment (1609). But meanwhile, in 
consequcnco of tho Hampton 
Court Conference of 1604, the 
preparation of w’hat is now known 
as tho Authorized Version was in 
progress. Tho Bishops’ Bible was 
adopted as its basis, but m<»st of 
the above-named translations, 
particularly the Rhoims and tho 
Ceneva, were made use of, and 
the work was finally given to the 
public ill 1611. This edition has 
oxcrcisod an outstanding influ- 
ence on English thought and 
literattirc, and might well have 
))een conHider<Ml final, had not 
the recent science of textual criti- 
cism shown that its Greek origi- 
nal was itself frequently un- 
sound. This fact, together with 
tho admitted want of uniformity 
in its language, led scholars to 
])ropo8e a further revision; and 
when the Houses of Convocation 
in 1870 sanctioned the proposal, 
steps were immediately taken to 
carry it out. Scholars repre- 
senting widely different sections 
«)f the church were invited to take 
part in the work, and at length, 
in 1881, tho Revised Now Testa- 
ment was issued, the Gld Testa- 
ment following four years later. 
Interesting particulars regarding 
the methods and labours of the 
revisers are given in the published 
prefaces to their work. 

The American Standard Re- 
vised Jiiblc, published in 1901 
(copyright, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons), is the latest revision of the 
Bible in English. The Arncrictu. 
revisers who collaborated widi 
the British revisers made a largo 
number of. emendations, which 
were not incoiporatod in the text 
of tho English revision, but we;o 
published as an appendix which 
formed part of every copy issued 
during a term of fourteen years 
from the date of publication. 
Immediately after the publication 
of the English Revised Version, 
tho English Revision (vommittee 
disbuuaod;but tho American Oom- 
mitteo kept up their organization, 
and continued, throughout the 
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whole period of fourteen yeara, 
to reviae not only the appendix^ 
bat the entire Bible, and in 1901 
this new vcraion (the American 
Standard) was publiahod. 

The Twentieth Century New 
Testament (Horace Marshall and 
Sons, 1904) is a translation into 
modem Kin^lish from the text 


tain re^yiilations of the Bible 
Board. The issue of Bibles in 
Scotland is authorized under li- 
cence of a similar Bible Board 
for Scotlaiifl. 

Translations into other modern 
lanjfuagos have become too nu- 
merous even for mention here. 
They have been to a lar^e extent 
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Wycliffe's Bible (Brit. jUvsnim) ih^. Ajmtlrs' Dedes.' (^Irfs vh. i.) 


of Wostcott and Hurt. Several 
Bibles are published expressly 
for children’s reading. 

Bible Publishing.— The right to 
publish the Authorized Version 
in England is vested in the King’s 
Printers (Eyre and Spottiswoodo) 
and the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Other publishers 
must obtain a licence (granted 
gratuitously) and conform to cer- 


the work of the agents of the 
British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety. The history of Bible trans- 
lation in the chief European lan- 
guages runs parallel to that of the 
English Bible. One of the finest 
of modern renderings, comparable 
in its literary and religious influ- 
ence to the English Authorized 
Version alone, is Luther’s German 
Bible (1534). Excellent transla- 


tions exist also in Dutch (author- 
ized by the Synod of Port, 1637), 
Swedish (1774), Danish (1607, re- 
vised 1647), French (by Olivetan, 
1545, revised by Calvin and by 
Beza), and other languages, but 
the history of some of these is, 
from want of contemporary evi- 
dence, often diificult to trace. 

Literature.—Tho literature in 
all departments of Biblical study 
is enormous, and additions arc 
constantly being made. Ger- 
many, perha])s, takes the lead in 
productivity, but England (with 
America) has been making giant 
strides of late. We can only in- 
dicate a few of the most promi- 
nent or most accessible Woks. 
General. - Bible Dictionaries by 
Smith, Hastings, Cheyne, and 
Black. The King's Printers' 
Aids, the Cambridge Companion^ 
and Nelson’s Bible Treasury are 
useful to non-professional stu- 
dents. Introdnctioii.— Old Testa- 
ment; Driver, (J. II. H. Wright 
(with excellent bibliographies), 
(k>rnill (Get*.); New Testament; 
Moffat [llisttmcal New Testa- 
ment), Dods, AVei8.M (trans.), Holtz- 
mann, Jiilieher (Ger.). Commen- 
taries. — In ternational Critical 
Commentary (O.T. and N.T., ap- 
pearing), Cambridge Bible for 
Schools, vols. in Clark’s Hand- 
books for Bible Classes, Temple 
Bible (including Apocrypha), Cen- 
tury Bible (N.T. complete). Con- 
ci.so German. -A’'wrrcr Hand- 
Commentar zum Alien Testament 
(issuing), and Hand-Commentar 
zum Neuen Testament (Holtz- 
mann, Schmiedel, Von Boden, 
etc.). Theology.-- Schultz (O.T. 
trans.), G. B. Stevens (N.T,). 
Canon, -Ryle (O.T.), Reus8(N.T. 
trans.). Orig in alText.— Hebrew ; 
Van der Hooght, Baer-Dclitzsch, 
Sacred Books of the O.T. (appear- 
ing) ; Greek : Wostcott and Hort, 
licvisers’ Text, Textual Oriti- 
(iism.- Buhl, 'P. H. Weir (O.T.); 
Hammond, Scrivener, Tisohen- 
dorf-Caspari (N.T.). 

Bible Christians. See Meth- 

odists. 

Bible Communists. See Per- 
fectionists. 

Bible Societies, societies 
formed for the printing and dis- 
tribution of the Bible. The first 
Bible society was the Canstein 
Bible Institute, in the Orphans* 
Home in Halle, founded by the 
Marouis of Canstein in 1710, 
which distributed, before 1719, 
40,600 Bibles and 100,000 New 
'Pcstaments. In the year 1879 
the copies printed by the insti- 
tute had reached the enormous 
number of 6,100,000. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society was 
founded in 1804, with the object 
of encouraging a wider dispersion 
of the Scriptures both at home 
and abroad, the first year’s sub- 
scriptions reaching £5,600. This 
organization was followed by the 



Blblla Paupernm . 

Amcvrican Bible Society in Now 
York in 1816, although aiinilar 
societioB had previously boon 
formed on the Continent, at BaHcl 
(l^i)„Berlin and llatisbon (1805), 
with two in Africa, five in Asia, 
and others in Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada, and the W. Indies. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
is the largest in the world. It has 
1,200 auxiliaries and branches, 
with upwards of 3,000 Bible asso- 
ciations in connection, mainly 
conducted by women. Nearly 
16,000 smaller organizations arc 
connected with tho two principal 
Bible societies of thoworbl - those 
of London and New York. Tho 
third institute in importance is the 
National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, which was formed in 1861, 
and has issued siiico that time 
more than eleven million copies 
or portions of the Scriptures. 

In 1836 the American and For- 
eign Bible Society was foumlcd 
in New York by the Baptist de- 
nomination, ‘to endeavour to as- 
certain the exact meaning of the 
original text of tho Bil)lo, to ex- 
press that meaning as literally as 
the nature of the languages into 
which they should translate tho 
Bible would permit, and to trans- 
fer no words which wore capable 
of being literally translated.* In 
1850 the American Bible Union 
was formed -a society which was 
instituted with the object of pub- 
lishing revised versions of tho 
Biblo^ in conformity with tho 
principles of the BaptistH, that 
the word pairri^^iP should bo 
translated as * to immerse.’ With 
this exceidion, tho various Bible 
societies have worked in har- 
mony with each other. See J. 
Owen’s Hist, of the Brit, and 
Forriijii. Bible Socifd;/ (1816); W. 
P. Strickland’s Hist, of American 
Bible Society (1849). 

Blblla Pauperum, or Poor 
Men’s Biulk, tlie name given by 
modern writers to a series of 
Mss.^ and printed books contain- 
ing illustrations of events in tho 
life of Christ, with the cone- 
sponding Old Testament prefig- 
urements or types, and a small 
amount of explanatory text in 
rhyming Latin verso. As early 
as 1181, fifteen subjects from the 
life of Christ, each with two Old 
Testament parallels, were exe- 
cuted in enamels on an antipen - 
dium, or altar-front, in the T-ieo- 
pold (fiiapcl of Klosterneubrig 
in Austria. The earliest known 
MS. containing this triple arrange- 
ment dates from the beginning 
of the 14th century, and is pre- 
served at St. Florian, Austria. 
The text, as well as tho pictures, 
was cut in wood, and tho books 
contain from thirty to forty 
leaves, printed on one side only. 
See Heincckon’s IdSe Oinirale 
d'\me Collection d^Estampes (1771 ), 
in which the fantastic name Bib^ 
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lia Paupernm was first used ; 
Sotheby’s Principia Typogra- 
phica (1858); Schreiber’s Manuel 
de V Amateur de la (/ranwr? (1891- 
95); and an article by Sir K. 
M. Thompson, ‘On a Manuscript 
of the Biblia Pauperum,’ in Bib- 
liographical vol. ill. (1897). See 
also Block-books. 

Blbliographv. Derived from 
the Greek pipuoypa(f>taf which 
means ‘the writing of books,’ and 
U8e«l in the 17th century in Eng- 
land in this sense, tho word bib- 


Bibllograplisr 

tion of books— the history of 
handwriting, of printing, book- 
binding, paper -making, book- 
selling, publishing, book illus- 
trations, book - oollocting, book 
plates, book Btami)B. and Kindred 
topics. Information on each of 
these subjects is given under its 
own lieading. No very good 
general treatises on them exist, 
but reference may bo made to 
tho publications of the societies 
already named, to numerous 
periodicals (mostly short-livod). 





Biblia Pauperum. From an example in the British Museum. 


liograpb;, wasrcintroilucc«l in the 
early years of the ]9(h ceiilui v to 
denote the writing, not of books, 
but about books, and this in two 
ilifFerent shades of meaning which 
correspuiid roughly with their 
form and their matter. One 
school of bibliographers, whose 
interests are reflected in tho pub- 
lications of tho Bibliographical 
Society, which has its head- 
quarters in London, tho Edin- 
burgh Bibliographical Sooiety, 
otc., the Grolior Club of Now 
York, etc., concerns itself ohiofly 
with tho accidents of the produc- 


such as tho Booktoorm (1888-94), 
the Library (begun in 1889), Bih- 
liographica (1895-7), Le Livre 
(1880 - 9), La Bibliography Mo- 
derne (begun in 1897), Zeitschrift 
filr Bilcherfreunde (1897) ; and to 
such works as E. Rouveyre’s Con- 
naissances NScessaires d un Bib- 
liophile (6th ed. 1899), The Li- 
hrarm by Andrew Lang (1893), and 
TheFrintedBooky translated from 
the French of Henri Bouchot by 
E. 0. Bigmore G.890). The titles 
and descriptions, with notes of 
former prices (now quite out of 
date), of a largo number of books 





which colloctorc value for vari- 
001 reasons, will be found in 
Brunei’s Mamiel du Librairt et 
de V Amateur des Livres (5th ed. 
1860- 80), Graeaso’s Trhor de 
Livres Hares et Precieux (1850-69), 
and in Lowndes’s Bibliographers 
Manual of Eng. Lit,, these bein^ 
chiefly Knglish (1857-64); also in 
the annual volumcH of Hlater’s 
Book Prices Current (begun in 
1887). 

Jn the sense in which it con- 
cerns itself chiefly with the 
matter of books as opposed to 
their form, bibliography aims at 
enumerating all the books of a 
given author or group of authors, 
or those published in a given 
period, or in a given country, 
province, county, or town, or 
those dealing with any given sub- 
ject, or such Molccted books as 
may be especially useful to stu- 
dents of such subject or subjects. 
Information as to special bibliog- 
raphies of this kind will here be 
found under the articles that deal 
with the subjects to which they 
refer, but the following short list 
of general works may bo found 
useiul 1. Bibliographies of bib- 
liographies.— Petznoldt’s Biblio‘ 
ih^ Bibliographica (1866); Val- 
Ue’s Bibliographic des Bibliog- 
raphies (1883-7) ; Fortescue’s List 
of Bibliographical Works in the 
Beading Boom of the Brit, Museum 

M l Stein’s Manuel de Biblio- 
ie OMrale (1897); Fergu- 
son’s Some Aspects oj Biblxog- 
raphy (1900). 2. General cata- 
logues.— Catalogue of the 
Brit, Museum Library (l881, etc. ; 
copies presented to most of the 
larger public libraries of the 
United Kingdom) ; Subject Index 
to the Modem Works added to the 
Brit, Museum since 1880 (3 vols. 
1902-3) ; Sonncnschoin’s The Best 
Books: a Reader^ s Guide to the 
Choke of the Best Available Books 
in every Department of Science, 
Art, and Literature (1891, 1895). 
3. National bibliographies. — 
Watt’s Bibliotheca BrUannica 
(1824); Low’s Brit, Cat, (1837 
62), and Eng, Cat, (1864, etc.); 
8. A. Allibone’s Critical Diet, of 
Eng, Lit, (1859; Supplement, 
1891); Roorbach’s Bibliotheca 
Americana (1852 - 61); Kelly’s 
Affimoan Cat, of Books pub- 
lished in the U,S, from January 
mi (1866, etc.); Leypoldt’s The 
American Cat. (1880, etc.); Qu6- 
rard’s La France LitUraire (lfe9- 
39; Supplement, 1854-64), and 
La Literature Frangaise Con- 
imporaine (1842-67) ; Lorenz’s 
Catalogue de la Librairie Fran- 
caise, from 1840 (1877, etc.); 
Heinsius’i Allgemeines Bilcher- 
Lsxikon, from 1700 (1812, etc.); 
KaysePs Index Loeupletissimus 
hkrorvm: Vollstdndiges Bilcher- 
Lesdton, enthaltend alle von 
TI60 in Deutschland gedruckten 
BUcher (1834, etc.). 


Bibliomane^, divination by 
means of opening the Bible and 
noting the first passage which 
the eye lights on, or by entering 
a church and observing the first 
words of the Bible which are 
heard. It was in extensive prac- 
tice for centuries, especially in the 
case of the election of bishops. 

Blbliothhque Nationale, the 
great library and museum in 
Paris. The magnificent edifice 
in which it is now housed was 
put up under the direction of 
Labrouste (1854-75). It includes 
five departments— (1) printed 
books; (2) manuscripts; (3) 
prints, etc. ; (4) maps ; (5) coins 
and medals. Of printed books 
there are more than 2,500,000, 
and the number grows by about 
70,000 annually; of MSS. there 
are more tlian 100,000; of prints, 
etc., over 300,000; and of coins 
and medals, about 200,000. 

Blbulus, M. Calpurniub, a 
Roman of the aristocratic party, 
son-in-law of Cato, best known as 
OGBsar’s colleague in the consul- 
ship in 69 B.O. In the civil war 
he commanded Pompey’s fleet, 
and died off Corey ra in 48 B.C. 

Bicarbonate, an old name for 
acid carbonate. The bicarbonates 
differ from the normal carbonates, 
inasmuch as they contain part of 
the hydrogen of the hypotheti- 
cal carbonic acid unreplaccd by 
the metal ; for example, the nor- 
mal carbonate of soda has the for- 
mula N^COa, whereas the bicar- 
bonate is NallOOs. 

Bice (Fp. bis, bise, ^grayisli 
blue’), a pigment of which there 
are two colours— blue, obtained 
from the native blue carbonate 
of copper; and green, prepared 
from blue bice, with yellow or- 
piment added. Both paints are 
very durable. 

Biceps (* two -beaded’), an 
anatomical term, known popu- 
larly in connection with the 
muscle on the front of the upper 
arm, which flexes the elbow, and 
which has two separate attach- 
ments above. This is the biceps 
flexor cubiti. The bkeps flexor 
cruris, one of the three ham- 
string muscles, runs the full 
length of the back of the thigh, 
and bends the knee. 

Bicester, par. and mrkt. tn., 
Oxfordshire, England, on branch 
of L. & N.W.R., 10 m. N.E. of Ox- 
ford ; comprises the two parishes 
of Bioe.ster King’s End and Bices- 
ter Market End; has a brewery 
and a tannery, and cattle fairs. 
Once famous for its Augustinian 

S riory, founded by Gilbert de 
asset in 1182. The Bi tester and 
Warden Hill Hunt h\B existed 
from 1800. Pop. (1901 1 3,023. 

Blcetre, suburb of Paris to the 
8.8.B. Its castle, built in 1285 by 
the arohbishop of Winchester 
(whence the name), was rebuilt 
m the 17th century, and became 


Btoycle 

successively a hospital for retired 
soldiers, a prison, a poorhouse. 
and a lunatic asylum. It is oal led 
officially KremIin-Bic5tro. Pop* 
(1901) 8,652, the asylum contain- 
ing 3,178 persons. 

Bichat, Marie Francois 
Xavier (1771-1802), French anat- 
omist and physiologist. Ap- 
pointed in 179? to lecture on anat- 
omy, surgery, and experimental 
physiology, and in 1800 as physi- 
cian at the H6tel-Dieu, ho was 
preparing at the same time his 
Becherches Physiologiques sur la 
Vk et la Mort (1800), and his 
Anatomic GinSrale, appliqufe d 
la Physiologic et d la Medicine 
(1801), as well as a Traiti des 
Membranes. 

Bichromate Cell. Bee Cell, 
Voltaic. 

Bickerdyke, John, nom de 
plume of Charles Henry Cook 
(1858), English novelist, journal- 
ist, and writer on angling and 
other sports ; born in London ; has 
published Avfiling in Salt Water 
(18W) ; Days in Thule with Rod, 
Gun, arid Camera (1894) ; Sea 
Fishing (Badminton Library, 
1895); Wild Sports in Ireland 
(1897); The Book of the All- 
round Angler (1900), etc. 

Blckerstaff, Isaac, a pseudo- 
nym used by Dean Swift when 
he burlesqued Partridge, the 
almanac-maker, in 1709. 

Bickerstaffc, Isaac (c. 

1812), dramatist, was a native 
of Ireland. His most successful 
works were Love in a Village 
(1762), a comic opera; and Maid 
of the Mill (1765), an after-piece. 
See Biographia Dramatica, od. 
Stephen Jones (1812). 

Bickersteth, Edward (1850- 
97), Anglican divine and mission- 
ary, born at Banningham, Nor- 
folk ; founded Cambridge M insion 
at Delhi, and left in 1877 to bo 
its first head. He returned to 
England in 1882, and from that 
date till 1886 was rector of Fram- 
lingham in Suffolk, in 1886 he 
was consecrated bishop of Tokyo, 
Japan, where ho laboured till 
1896. See Life and Letters, by 
S. Bickersteth (1901). 

Bickerton, Sir Richard 
Husbky' (1759-1832), English ad- 
miral. He became commander 
in 1779 ; was posted in 1781, 
and was captain of the Invin- 
cible in the action off Martinique 
m the same year. After pro- 
1 'otion to flag rank, in 1799, he 
took part in the Egyptian opera- 
tions of 1801 under Lord Keith, 
who left him as commander-in- 
chief at Alexandria after the cap- 
ture of that town. He was again 
in the Mediterranean from 1804 
onwards, as second in command 
to Lord Nelson. Promoted to 
the rank of admiral in 1810; 
commander -in -chief at Ports* 
mouth (1812) ; k.o.b. (1815). 
Bicycle. See Cycle. 
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Bldaf to., W. Africa, in the 
British protectorate of N. Nigeria, 
20 DL from the 1. bk. of the Niger, 
in about 9° KX N. lat. : is the capi- 
tal of the native kingdom of Nupe. 

Bldar. tm, Nicarn’t Dominions, 
Haidarabad, 72 m, N.w. of Haidar- 
abad, India. Noted for the metal- 
ware to which it has given its 
name. Pop. (1901) 11,367. 

Bidasaoat a small stream en- 
tering the Bay of Biscay, divides 
SVance from Spain where the 
main line railway and road cross 
the frontier at Hendaye (Irun). 
On the Isle of Pheasants, in mid 
stream, the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees was signed (1669) between 
France and Spain. 

Blddeford, city, York co., 
Main& U.S.A.J situated on the 
Saco K., near tts mouth ; one of 
the largest cottonomanufacturing 
towns of the state, employing 
many Canadian French. It is on 
the line of the Boston and Maine 
Ry. Pop. (1900) 16,146. 

Bidder^ Qboroib Parker (1806- 
78), English engineer, born near 
Dartmoor. He early developed 
a genius for calculation, and was 
exhibited as a prodigy. Pro- 
ceeding to Edinburgh University, 
he was priseman in higher 
mathematics in 1822. He as- 
sisted Stephenson in 1834 in the 
London to Birmingham railway, 
and constructed several lines at 
home (especially on what is now 
the Great Eastern svstem) and 
abroad {e,g. Denmark, Norway, 
India). He planned the Victoria 
Docks, London, invented the rail- 
way swing bridge, and was one of 
the founders of the first elec- 
trical telegraph company. He 
was exceptionally skilful in 
steering engineering schemes 
through parliamentary commit- 
tees. and m opposing them. 

Bidding Prayer, a formula of 
public prayer contained in the 
oldest (Jrcek, Oallican, and Eng- 
lish liturgies, in which the priest 
details what the congregation are 
to pray for, ending with the 
Lord’s rrayer. In the. canons of 
1603 it is laid down that the bid- 


ding prayer shall be used before 
every sermon, lecture, or homily. 
A collect is now generally sub- 
stituted; but in cathedrals, at 
university sermons, and in chari- 
table and other foundations, dis- 
tinctive bidding prayers are used 
regularly. In the Surtees So- 
ciety volume, Mwnuale (1874), 
forms will be found of bidding 
prayers from the 11th to the 16th 
century. See D. Kook’s Church 
e/ our Fatheri (1849''6^. and 
Wheatley’s Bidding of Fraytri 
Serm/om (1845). 

Biddle, John (1616-62), English 
Unitarian, was the son of a tailor 
of Wotton-under-Bdge, Glouces- 
tershire. In 1646 he published 
ra Twelve ArgymenU against the 
deity of the Holy Spirit. From' 


that date much of his life was 
spent in prison. In 1()48, despite 
an ordinance infiioting the death 
penalty upon Unitarians, he is- 
sued his Confession of Faith 
touching the Holy Trinity accord- 
ing to Scripture^ and soon after- 
wards his Testimonies of the early 
fathers. He used his freedom 
under the Act of Oblivion, 1652, 
to produce his Twofold Cate- 
chism^ for which he again suf- 
fered imprisonment. In 1662 he 
died in prison. See Life by Toul- 
min (1791 ). 

Bideford, par. (3,194 ao.), 
munio. bor., soapt., and mrkt. 
in., near mouth of Torridgo, 81 m. 
s.w. of Barnstaple, N. Devon, Eng- 
land, on the L. k S.W.R. Has 
potteries, collar factories, tanner- 
ies, roperies, and sail lofts. Was 
the birthplace of Sir Richard 
Grenville (of Tennyson’s Revenae). 
Here Kingsley wrote part of his 
Westward Ho ! Pop. of tn. 8,764. 

Bidpai, otherwise Pilpay, 
Baidaba, and Sen debar, for- 
merly assumed to have been an an- 
cient Indian philosopher, whose 
collootion of apologues, known as 
The FabUi of Bidpai^ has been 
widely read throughout the Old 
World. But this philosopher, 
Bidpai or Sendebar, is now be- 
lieved to have had no mors real 
existence than the Scheheresade 
of the Arabian Nights. It would 
appear that Skkya-Muni, or Bud- 
dha. has the best claim to be re- 
garded as the author, if the col- 
lection is indeed the work of one 
author. For the researches of 
such scholars as Ben fey and 
llliys- Davids have established 
very clearly the fact that these 
early Indian ‘boast-fables’ incul- 
cate the Buddhistic teaching in 
precisely the same manner as 
the Jatakas and certain of the 
Fables of Afisop—these last being 
also traced back to Buddha. The 
lower animals converse like hu- 
man beings, and the tendency of 
tho stories is to preach a certain 
moral code. 

The earliest translation from 
Sanskrit of the stories attributed 
to Bi(^ai was made in 670 a.d., 
by a Persian physician (Barzoi), 
who rendered them into Pehlevi, 
under the title of Kalilah wa 
Dimnah ; and this version is 
noticed by Firdousi in his Shdh- 
Ndmeh. Thereafter the Pehlevi 
version was retranslated into Old 
Syriac, and again into Arabic, 
about 760 A.D., by Abdullah al- 
Mokaffa, from whoso version all 
the later translations descend. 
Of English translations there 
have been twenty since the Utter 
part of the 18th century, the ear- 
liest being that by Sir Thomas 
North, made (1670) from the 
Italian version of 1552 by An- 
tonio Doni. In 1888 this was 
reprinted, with a scholarly intro- 
duction by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 


B I e b r i c h, or Biebricu-Mos- 
BAOU, tn. in the Prussian prov. of 
Hesse-N assail ; stands on the r. 
bk. of tho Hhino, 3 m. fi. of Wies- 
baden; has a palace (1704-0) of 
tho Grand-duke of Luxemburg; 
cement, wool. artiOcial manure, 
and iron. Pop. (1900) 15,048. 

Biel (Vr. Bienne)^ industrial tn. 
(watchmaking) in the Swiss can- 
ton of Bern, at tho N.E. end of 
the Lake of Biol or Bienne (16 
sq. m. in area, 1,417 ft. above the 
sea-lovel, and 246 ft. in depth). 
Tho town is 21 m. by rail N.w. of 
Bern. In the lake, but nearer 
Nouveville at its 8.W. end, is the 
He de St. Pierre, inhabited in 
1766 by Rousseau. Tho JVIus^e 
Schwab contains many antiqui- 
ties. Funicular railways connect 
the town with the two .Fura air- 
curos, Macoliu or Magglingen, 
and Evilard or Leubringon. Pop. 
(1900) 22.016. 

Biela, Wilhelm, Baron von 
(1782-1856), German aHtronomor, 
born at llossla, near Stalborg, in 
the Harz Mts. Ue entered the 
Austrian army (1805), but devot- 
ing his leisure to tho study of 
astronomy, discovered on Feb. 28, 
1826, tho comet to which his namo 
was given. Its period was 6 ‘61 
years, and it reappeared in 1832, 
18^19, 1845, 1852; since then it has 
not appeared, but its course has 
boon marked by brilliant ineteorio 
displays on several of tho dates 
at which it was expected. 

Blelaya-Tserkov (Pol. Bia- 
lacerkkv'X tn., Kiev gov., Husi^ia, 
30 m. B.8.W. of Vasilkov, on an 
affluent of the Dnieper. Grain, 
cattle, beer trade ; machinery. 
Celebrated by Pushkin in his Pol- 
tava. pm). (1897)20,705. 

Bielefeld, tn., prov. AVest- 
phalia, dist. Minden, Ihiissia, at 
the N. foot of tho Teutoburger 
Forest, 35 m. S.K. of Osnabriick; 
is tho centre of the AVostphalian 
linen industry, and also manufac- 
tures damask, silk, plush, cement, 
and sewing-inacliines. Bleaching 
is also an active industry. The 
most notable edifice is tho old 
castle of Sparrenburg or Sparen- 
berg. Seven miles from Bielefeld 
is the colony known as Bethel, de- 
Fcribed as a ‘colony of mercy’ by 
.3 ulie. Sutter. See her book under 
this title (1904). It began as a 
home for epileptics, and now 
also includes a motbor-liouso for 
the training of deaconesses, a 
brotherhood of men engaged in 
similar work, a labour colony (AVil- 
holmsdorf), and an association 
workman’s homo for grappling 
with sooial distress. Tl»c town 
dates from tho beginning of the 
I Ith century. Pop. ( 1 880) 30,679 ; 
(1900) 63,046. 

Bielev, or Byklev, tn., Tula 
gov., Russia, on 1. bk. of Oka, 72 
m. B.W. of Tula. Trade in grain, 
soap, pottery, hides: river port. 
Pop. (1897) 9,567. 
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Blelgorod 

Bielfforod, or Belo^hqd 
r White City ’ = ‘ Bolt^rad ’), tu., 
Kursk ffov., Russia, on Upper 
Donetz (Don .basin ), m. b. of 
Kursk; seat of archbishoprio ; 
station on Kursk • Kharkov Ry. 
Three annual fairs. Boo culture ; 
soap, candle, and brick manufac- 
tories; tanneries and potteries. 
Two cathedrals. The earthen 
rampart runninff 200 m. between 
Don and Vorskla, and called the 
Lines of Bielgorod, was erected 
between 1033 and 1740. Pop. ( 1897) 
21,860. 

Bieli Kliuch (‘White Well*), 
a favourite summer resort of the 
inhabitants of Tiiiis, beside the 
river Khram, on the Ahure pla- 
teau, 80 m. from Tiflis. Pop. 
(1897) 18,620. 

Bielitz, tn. in extreme E. of 
Silesia, Austria, 69 m. w.B.w. 
of Cracow ; one of the chief 
seats of the woollen industry 
in the empire. It also makes 
machinery and rails. ]*op. (1900) 
16,885. 

Biella, tn. and episcopal see, 
prov. Novara, Italy, 30 in. N.w. of 
Vercelli; has a cathedral (which, 
with its baptistery, dates from 
the 9th century), and manufac- 
tures cloth, paper, and ironware. 
Pop. (1901) 19,267. 

Bieio-ozero (‘White Lake’), 
lake (25 m. by 20 m.), Novtjorod 
ffov., Russia; overflows by the 
Sheksna into the Vol^^a ; is con* 
nectod by canal with Lake Onega. 
The ancient town of Bielozersk 
stands on the B. shore. Pop. 
(1897) 6,012. 

Bielopol, or Bvelopolyk, tn. 
in N.w, of Kharkov gov., Russia, 
170 in. by rail E. of Kiev; has 
distilleries, brickworks, tannerio.‘i. 
Founded 1672. Pop. (1897) 15,223. 

Blelostok, or Byelostok (Pol, 
Jiialystok), tn., Grodno gov,, Rus- 
sia, on Biala, sub-aflluent of Vis- 
tula, 60 m. by rail s.w. of Grodno 
city. Rapidly growing industrial 
centre : cloth, silk, hat, and other 
manufactories; grain and wood 
trade. Pop. (1897) 63.927. 

BielskI, Martin (1495-1576), 
Polish historian^he first to write 
history in the Polish language. 
Chief works: Kronika Sviata^ or 
Universal Hist, (1550); Kronika 
Polska^ or Hist, of Poland (1697), 
continued and published by his 
son Joachim. 

Bieltsi, Bieltky, or Beltsj, 
tn., Bessarabia, Russia, 85 m. 
N.W. of Kishinev, on ry. line from 
Ozernowitz to Odessa. Manufac- 
ture of bricks, soap, and candles : 
horse and cattle trade. Annexed 
1812. Pop. (1897) 18,526. 

Bien-Hoa, cap. of the arron- 
dissoment of Bion-Hoa, in Lower 
Cochin-China, on the Donna'i, 
emptying into the China Sea, 14 
m. N.B. of Saigon ; nianufactures 
furniture. Pop. 20,000. 

Bienne, and Bienne, Lake. 
See Biel. 
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Biennial, in gardening, is 
strictly a flowering plant that 
does not flower until the year fol- 
lowing that in which it emerged 
from its seed coverings, and does 
not live beyond the year in which 
it first flowers. But the length 
of timo which elapses between 
the birth and death of a plant is 
largely a matter of climate, and 
a plant which is biennial in Eng- 
land is sometimes merely annual 
when grown in a country with a 
longer summer. The gardener 
uses the word with a somewhat 
wider meaning, for often he 
includes as biennials all those 
plants which are at their best in 
the year following the sowing of 
the seed, though, strictly, many 
of them are annuals or perennials. 
Hollyhocks, mulleins, foxgloves, 
campanulas (certain species and 
varieties), sweet -williams, Chi- 
nese pinks, wallflowers, biennial 
stocks, rockets, some of the even- 
ing primroses, honesty, and sweet 
scabious are among the best- 
known garden biennials. Bien- 
nials should be sown about the 
middle of May in drills, on soil 
which is thoroughly dry, moder- 
ately enriched, and finely pulver- 
ized. The seeds should be but 
lightly covered with fine soil, 
and if necessary, a considerable 
sprinkling of water from a fine- 
rosed watering-pot should bo 
given. Evaporation of this water 
should be* checked by means of 
boughs or fine netting. The 
seedlings should be tfansplanted 
at an early age, and again moved 
a month later, ample space for 
individual development being 
given at every stage. At Michael- 
mas the plants should bo placed 
in rich, well -cultivated ground, 
whore they are intended to flower 
in the following year. 

Blerley, North, par. in Ship- 
ley div., 2 m. B.E. of Bradford, 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; 
has coal mines and iron works. 
Pop. (1891) 16,249. 

Bierstadt, Albert (1830-1902), 
Amoricnii painter, studied at 
DUssoldorf and Romo, and re- 
turned to settle in New York 
State. He became a National 
Academician in 1860, and his 
representation of the scenery of 
the western states, to which bo 
chiefly devoted himself, was of 
high merit, in spite of some defi- 
ciencies in colouring. Among his 
best works are Rocky Mountains 
(1863] No^h Fork of the Platte 
1864 l^uption of Vesuvius 
1868], Valley of KtrnHs River 
18761, and Discovery of the Hud- 
son River ^ painted for the Capitol 
at Washington. 

Biesbosch (i.e, ‘rush bush’ or 
‘rush land*), a district of the 
Netherlands, lying between the 
provinces of S. Holland and N. 
Brabant. It consists of an intri- 
cate agglomeration of islands, 
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waterways, and marshes, some 
70 to 80 sq. m. in extent, and 
originated in consequence of the 
bursting of a dam in the Maas in 
1421. About one-half of the land 
then overwhelmed by the water: 
has since been reclaimed. The 
Haringvliet and Hollandsoh Diep 
connect the Biesbosoh with the 
North Sea. 

Bifrost, or Asbro, in Scandi- 
navian mythology, the bridge be- 
tween earth and heaven over 
which the gods daily pass to 
Doomstead, the hall of tno Fates 
or Norns, and the judgment seat 
under the my s tie ash tree Ygg- 
drasil. The keeper of the bridge 
is Hoimdall. The rainbow, in 
most religions a connecting link 
with heaven, is the evident origin 
of the myth. 

Bigamy is the offence of going 
through a form of marriage dur- 
ing the existence of a former mar- 
riage, and in Great Britain is 
punishable by seven years’ penal 
servitude. It makes no diffor- 
once that the second marriage 
took place abroad, provided the 
offender was a British subject, or 
that it was ah initio void; but it 
is essential that the first marriage 
should bo good. A person is not 
guilty of bigamy who remarries 
when she or ho has not heard of 
a first husband or wife for seven 
years, and docs not know him 
or her to be alive. After seven 
years’ silence it is for the prose- 
cution to prove knowledge. A 
decree of divorce by the court of 
the country of domicile is a good 
defence. Bona fide belief in the 
death of a husband or wife, even 
though seven years have not ex- 
pired, is a good defence. 

Bigelow, John (1817), Ameri- 
can statesman and author, was 
admitted to the bar in 1839, ami 
in 1849 became joint-proprietor 
with W. 0. Bryant, and managing 
editor, of New York Fvenmu Post. 
Minister to the court of France 
(1865-7); secretary of state of 
New York (1875 - 7). Publica- 
tions: Life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin (1876), whose works he also 
edited in 1888; The Wit and 
Wisdom of the Hay Hans (1879); 
Molinos the Qiiietist (1882); Life 
of William Cullen Bryant (18fK)) ; 
lAfe of Samuel J, Tilden (1895) ; 
The Mystery of Sleep (1896), etc. 

Bi||;elow, Poultney (1855), 
American journalist and author, 
brought up at Potsdam, whore bo 
became intimate with the Crown 
Prince William of Prussia, now 
Emperor William ii. He is 
known for his voyages in a canoe 
on European rivers, of one of 
which a bright account appears 
in his Paddles and Politics down 
the Damube (1892). His interest 
in Germany finds expression in 
Hist, of the German Struggle for 
Liberty (1896). 

Bigg. Bee Barley. 



Blg-Oaue Shoottng 

Big: - Game Shooting. Tho 

father of big-Kame shooting, Wib 
liam Cotton Oawell, who died 
in 18D3 at an advanced age, waa 
perhaps the best-known African 
hunter in the ’fifties, though his 
friend Livingstone became almost 
as keen a sportsman. The list of 
African big game at the present 
time comprises the giraffe, buf- 
falo, eland, elephant, rhinoceros, 
and many other beasts still fairly 
plentiful. To-day, indued, in 
British E. Africa alone, at least 
thirty-eight species of antelope 
and gazelle are hunted. Tne 
African elephant, which is a 
native chiefly of Mombasa, shows 
good sport, but is a much less 
dangerous beast to tackle than 
tho African buffalo; the latter 
is considered by experienced 
hunters to be "^iie most formi- 
dable of all wild boasts, and is 
found in great numbers over a 
large area. Lions are still fairly 
numerous in some parts of Africa, 
notably in Masailand, Turkwell 
(near Lake Rudolf), and Suka 
(in the Congo Free Btate). Rhi- 
noceroses are as plentiful in E. 
Africa to-day as they ever were, 
owing partly to tho fact that they 
suffer comparatively little from 
disease, and partly also to the 
fact that they afford such indif- 
ferent sport that few men shoot 
many of them. The same may 
be said of the hippopotamus, 
which abounds in E. Africa 
wherever water is plentiful, and 
frequents tho Nile in great num- 
bers, especially just above and 
just below Ripon Falls. 

Other favourite resorts of the 
big-game hunter are in N. Amer- 
ica. In many parts of Canada, 
antelope, deer, moose, and other 
kinds of game are plentiful. Of 
late years, however, big game has 
become comparatively scarce in 
the eastern section of the Domin- 
ion, owing to the facilities afforded 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
In British Columbia big game still 
abounds, especially in the Koote- 
nay district. In the northern 
regions of British Columbia musk- 
ox are fairly plentiful, and still 
farther north bison are found in 
large numbers. Good sport is to 
be had in parts of California ; at 
one time grizzly boars abounded 
throughout the mountainous dis- 
tricts of this and the adjoining 
states, but they have gradually 
been driven farther and farther 
in-country. In several of the 
western states various other bears 
exist, but they offer compara- 
tively poor sport. 

In parts of S. America, also, 
excellent shooting is to be bad, 
especially in the north, though 
but a comparatively small section 
of that vast area has yet been 
opened up for sportsmen. An 
American sporting syndicate is 
surveying several traots in Para- 
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guay and Patagonia, with a view 
to opening up thowe countries 
by supplying maps and other 
information. The S. Ainoricad 
game list includes tho guanaco, 
six kinds of doer, the ostrich, 
rhea, jaguar, puma, and tapir, in 
addition to wild cattle and vari- 
ous sorts of wild pig. 

Arctic big-game shooting has 
few votaries, chiefly because it 
demand ‘j a constitution of iron 
to face the severe hanlships ; but 
its attractions seem to be irre- 
sistible to the sportsman who has 
once shot in northern latitudes. 
Walniscs are sufficient! v plenti- 
ful in places to afford good Hi)ort, 
though they have been thiiinetl 
down regularly almost since tho 
close of the Iffth century. They 
breed rapidly, however, and they 
are able to get uwiiy into regions 
wholly inaccessible to the hunter. 
The beat sport obtainable at tho 

resent day is to be found about 

pitzbergen and Novaya Zomlya, 
and to the north and east of 
those regions. Opinions differ 
as to the weapon beat adapted for 
walrus-shooting, but it is gener- 
ally agreed that nothing smaller 
ahould be used than a *450 Ex- 
press with a solid hardened bul- 
let. Several men exporionced 
in walrus - shooting about Oepo 
Leigh Smith and N.E. Gape (le- 
clare that in those pai ts a *500 
Express is not too heavy a weapon 
to use. Walrus -harpooning ia 
taken up by many sportsmen, 
who declare that it is infinitely 
better sport than shooting. The 
harpoon commonly used is 12 ft. 
long and U in. thick. Polar-bear 
shooting, of which so much has 
been written, is looked upon with 
contempt by the majority of big- 
game shooters. 

Forty years ago India used to 
be regarded as the paradise of the 
biff-game hunter, and though ex- 
cellent sport is still to be bad 
there, it is fully ten times harder 
to obtain. Kashmir has many 
advantages in this respect, espe- 
cially in tho north and cast. In 
the Himalayas big game remains 
very plentiful, in spite of many 
hundreds of head being killed 
there annually. Not many years 
ago the lion of India used to be 
killed in fairly large numbers, 
but to-day he is almost extinct. 
On the other hand, tigers are 
plentiful enough. Some tigers 
prey, as a rule, upon cattle ; 
others live upon game alone; 
while a third class, fortunately 
the least numerous, often prey 
upon human beings. Tiger-shoot- 
ing is conducted in three ways— 
shooting from elephants ; driving 
with beaters to guns posted in 
trees; and decoying to ‘bait* 
during tho night, while the 
sportsman waits in concealment. 
In the high jungles of the Tarai, 
at the south foot of tho Hiinala- 
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yas, shooting from elephants is 
the method commonly adopted. 
Opinions differ as to whether tho 
panther, still plentiful in parts 
of India, is or is not a sporting 
beast, lie is most xdontiful in 
Burma, though found in consider- 
able numbors in Ceylon. The 
methods employed for tiger-shoot- 
ing aro also adoi)tod for i)anther- 
shooting; but driving seldom 
proves satisfactory^ owing to tho 
quarry’s habit of lying close until 
the beaters have all passed, when 
ho quietly doubles back. One of 
tho most favoured districts for 
elepliant lies along tho base of 
tho Himalayas; they are fur less 
iiurneious in. Ceylon now than 
they W(‘rc. Jiutfaloes have mul- 
tiplied in Assam and Burma 
within the last few years, and 
several well-known sportsmen 
have lately engaged in hunting 
exiicdiiiuns there. Other dis- 
tricts in which buffaloes may 
pnerally be found in good num- 
bers aro the north of Ceylon and 
the Central rrovinces of India; 
in S. India buif aloes arc so scarce 
that many hunters have licen mis- 
led into believing that they no 
longer exist there. 

Very good shooting is to bo had 
in many jiarts of Europe, notably 
in the Caucasus Mts., which take 
rank among the liest big-gamo 
regions of tho world. The num- 
ber of sportsmen who go there 
increases annually ; and the cost 
of obtaining sport is also iuoreas- 
ing, as indeed it is all tho world 
over. Wild boars aro exceed- 
ingly numerous in the Caucasus, 
though regularly shot in great 
numbers. They give excellent 
sport, being oven gamer and more 
cunning beasts than the wild 
boars of India. In this region 
are also to bo found ibex, bear, 
antelope, chamois, goat, ami 
many other animals, though doer 
are growing somewhat scarce. 
Cliamois are more plentiful in 
the Swiss and Austrian Alps, and 
are also fairly numerous in many 
of the high mountain systems of 
Central and S. Europe, and in 
tlie Tyrol, where driving is the 
most popular method. First-rate 
shooting is obtainable in many 
parts of Spain, though the ex- 
pense is enormous: it is esti- 
mated that every ibex shot in 
the Sx)aniHh highlands by British 
sportsmen costs £100. 

As to the weapons best adapted 
for big game, opinions vary con- 
siderably, though it may be taken 
as an axiom that a big animal 
needs a big bullet, v/hethor the 
tactics adopted bo tracking, driv- 
ing, or stalking. A *450 Express 
may be considered a good all- 
round weapon, and is tho best 
obtainable for such an animal aa 
tho chamois. In the Ilimalayaa 
a ‘5(K) Express is most often em- 
ployed for soft-skinned animals^ 
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and a 12<bore for the thiok-ekinned 
animals, while many very prac- 
tical men advocate an 8-bore 
for big and unusually ferocious 
beasts. On the other hand, a '400 
Express is sufficiently powerful 
for gazelle, antelope, etc.; and 
for wild boar, the 12-bore Para- 
dox, which is rifled at the muzzle, 
and shoots a fairly heavy ball up 
to a hundred yards with great 
accuracy, is an excellent weapon. 

In almost every part of the 
world big game is gradually be- 
coming scarcer, owing chiefly to 
the increase in the number of 
hunters, and to the universal 
spread of civilization. In many 
countries it is piq^ioctcd by law, 
the laws in Norway and Sweden 
being exceedingly strict. (See 
Preservation of Game.) 

A large collection of works on 
big-game shooting in every part 
of the world may bo consulted 
at ]\lr. Rowland Ward’s, 1G6 Pic- 
cadilly, London. See also Row- 
land Ward’s Records of Big Game 
GHUO) ; K. 0. Selous’s A Hunter's 
Wanderings in S, Africa (2nd ed. 
1890); Captain H. G. Swayno, 

R. E., Seventeen Trips through 
Somaliland (1895) ; Henry Zouch 
Darrah’s Sport in the Highlands 
of Kashmir (1898) ; Alfred Clark’s 
Sport in the Low Country of Cey- 
lon (1890) ; Arthur 11. Neumann^a 
Elephant -Hunting in E, Equa- 
torial Africa (1898) ; E, P. Demi- 
dov’s Hunting Trips in the Cau- 
casus (1898) ; 11. A. Bryden’s Great 
and Small Game of Africa (1899) ; 
F. Vaughan Kirby’s Sport in E, 
Central Africa (1899) ; R. Lydek- 
ker’s Great and Small Game of 
India, Burma, and Thibet (1901): 
Sir S. Baker’s Wild Beasts and 
their Ways (1891)^; T. S. Van 
Dyke’s The Still Hunter (1902): 
W. A. Baillie-Grohman’s Tyrol 
and the Tyrolese (2nd ed. 1877); 
od. by the late Duke of Beau- 
fort, Big-Game Shooting, in the 
‘Badminton Library’ (IHfe, etc.) ; 
Colonel Kinloch’s Large- Game 
Shooting (1^5) ; Rowland Ward’s 
Handbook (1900); Pease’s Travels 
and Sport in Africa (1902); Fin- 
lay’s Big Game and Travel in 

S, E. Af rica (1^3). 

Biggar, tn. and par. on Biggar 
Water, E. Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
on C.R., 12 m. e.s.e. of Lanark. 
Dr. John Brown, author of Bab 
and his Friends, was born here 
in 1810. Pop. of par. (1901) 1,897. 

Biggarsberg Mountains, a 
mountain range of S. Africa, 
branching E. from the Draken- 
berg Mts., and separating New- 
castle district and the N. corner of 
Natal from the rest of the colony. 

Biggleswade, mrkt. tn. and 
par., Bedfordshire, England, lOi 
m. B.8.E. of Bedford, on G.N.R.. 
and on the Ivel ; is a centre ox 
market gardening, pickling vege- 
tables being especially cultivated. 
Pop. (1901) 5,120. 


Blgham, Charles Clive (1872), 
EngliBh journalist, born in Lon- 
don^ was special correspondent 
for the Times in the Greco-Turkish 
war (1897). Ho has been in the 
diplomatic service at St. Peters- 
burg (1896-8) and Peking (1898), 
and has published A Bide through 
W, Asia (1897), With the Turkish 
Army in Thessaly (1897), and A 
Year in China (1901). 

Big Horn, (i.) Group of mts. 
in N. Wyoming, U.S.A. r consists 
of an uplift mainly of plateau-like 
character, from the higher parts 
of which the stratifled oeds have 
been removed, exposing the gran- 
itesj and these even have been 
subject to considerable erosion. 
In other places Cambrian beds 
extend across the summit, while 
all around the range the younger 
beds lie up against its flanks in 
high, steep hog backs. The high- 
est summit, known as Cloud Peak, 
has an altitude of 13,165 ft. ( 2 .) 
River of Wyoming and Montana, 
U.S.A. ; rises as Wind R. in the 
Wind River Mts., Wyoming, flows 
nearly N. to its junction with the 
Yellowstone ; length, 350 m. 

Blgland, John (1750-1832), mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Skir- 
law, Yorkshire; acted as village 
schoolmaster until the publica- 
tion of his first work, Be. flections 
on the Besurrection and Ascen- 
sion of Christ (1803), when he de- 
voted himself to literary work. 
Besides continuing Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s and Goldsmith’s histories of 
England, he compiled histories of 
Spain (1810), Europe (1811), Eng- 
land (1816), France (1818), and 
the Jews (1820), together with 
Letters on Natural History (1806), 
and geographical works. 

Bignonla, a genus composed 
of about a hundred species of 
evergreen soandent shrubs, of 
whicn B, capreolata, the trumpet 
flower, is the best known in Britain. 
Though often grown under glass, 
this species is hardy enough to 
be grown in sheltered situations 
against walls in the warmer parts 
of Britain. If given favourable 
conditions, including rich, well- 
dug soil, it reaches a height 
of 30 or 40 ft., and, with its 
heart-shaped leaves, presents a 
noble effect. It bears orange 
campanulato flowers in June. 
Unless root-growth be somewhat 
checked, however, but few flowers 
will be produced. The weaker 
shoots should be so thinned out, 
and the more vigorous shoots, so 
trained, as to admit sufficient air 
and sunlight thoroughly to ripen 
the wood. In early spring all 
the remaining shoots sbould be 
shortened with some boldness. 
Propagation is effected in late 
spring by cuttings placed in sand 
and subjected to oottom heat. 
The cuttings take about two 
months to root. Each cutting 
should be taken with three joints. 


Among the more valuable of 
the species and varieties which 
should only be grown in Britain 
under glass may be mentioned 
B, cherere (B, buceinatoria), with 
orange tubular flowers abont 3 in. 
long, borne throughout the sum- 
mer in a cool greenhouse; B. 
clematis, requiring a warm green- 
house, and bearing white -and- 
yellow flowers in June and July ; 
B. speciosa, requiring a similar 



temperature, and bearing yellow- 
and-lilao bell-shaped flowers in 
May and June ; and B, venusta^ a 
stone climber, profusely blooming 
through autumn and early winter, 
its long, funnel-shaped corollas 
being of a yellowish crimson. 
B, Uhamberlavnii, a beautiful 
yellow-flowered stone climber, is 
now generally known as Anemo- 
pcegma Chatnherlaynii. 

BIgod, Sib Francis (1508-37), 
of Siettrington and Mulgrave 
Oastle, in Yorkshire, succeeded 
bis grandfather in 1616 : entered 
the service of Cardinal Wolsey 
in 1627, and was knighted about 
1529. Under Thomas Cromwell 
he was enjgaged in Yorkshire in 
church reform, but became im- 
plicated in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace (1638-7), for which he was 
hanged at Tyburn on June 2, 1537 . 

Blgorre« former subdivision of 
Gascony, now the dep. Hautes- 
Pyr4n4es, France. 

Big Sandy, river of the E. 
States, U.S.A., a 1. bk. trib. of 
the Ohio. It rises in S.W. Vir- 
ginia and W. Virginia, and joins 
the Ohio at Catlettsburg. 
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Blhac* tn. in N.w, of Bosnia, 
in the Balkan Peninsula, on the 
(Jna, 64 m. w. of Banjaluka; was 
the cap. of the ancient Croatian 
kings. Pop. (1900) ^500. 

jERhar* (i*) One of the four 
prove, of the Bengal Presidency ; 
formed part of the ancient king- 
dom of Magadha, which flourished 
from the 4th century B.o. to the 
5th century a.d. From the 13th 
century until 1766 it was under 
Mohammedan rule. (2.) Chief 
tn. of above prov., 36 m. s.B. of 
Patna ; has considerable trade in 
silk, cotton, and muslin goods. 
Pop. pool) w,0^. (3.) County in 
8. of Hungary, bordering upon the 
CO. Klausenburg in Transylvania. 
The B. half is mountainous, the 
w. half flat and marshy, being 
traversed by the K5r6s and Berett- 
y6. The climate is severe. Bihar 
is rich in agricultural, pastoral, 
and mineral products. Area, 4,216 

S I. m. Pop. p900) 526,795, mostly 
ungarians m the w. ana Wala- 
chians in the B. Chief tn. Nagy 
Varad (Grosswardein). 

Bihar I, Alexander (1866), 
Hungarian painter, was born at 
Grosswardein; studied at Vienna, 
and at Paris under J. P. Laurens. 
His productions are chiefly gtnrt 
pictures of Hungarian life, spe- 
cially the region round Szolnok, 
which forms the subject of his 
first great work, Oypsm with the 
Broken Violin before the Country 
Juetice (1886), now in the posses- 
sion of the Austrian emperor. 
Other notable works are A Pleas- 
ure Trip on the Zagyva^ Peastmts 
at Supper on the Puszta, and A 
Roumanian Funeral, 

Blhe* isolated vil. and concelho 
on the plateau of Benguella, An- 
gola, Portuguese W. Africa, with 
a climate sufficiently moderate 
for European settlement, and for 
the cultivation of corn and other 
crops of the temperate Eone. 

Bljapur, tn., Bombay Presi- 
dency, India, 200 m. by rail^s.E. 
of Poona; was until 1686 the 
capital of a powerful Moham- 
medan kingdom. During the 
early part of the 18th century it 
passed to the Marathas, and oe- 
came British in 1848. Its mosijLues 
and palaces are of great architec- 
tural beauty. Pop. ( 1901 ) 23, 811. 

Bijawar, feudatory state in 
Bundelkhand, Central India. 
Area, 974 sq. m. Placed under 
British administration 1901. 

Bijavanagar, or Hampi, ruined 
city m BeUary dist., Madra8,India. 

Bijbahar, or Bijbharu, tn. in 
KasE mir, India, 26 m. S.B. of 
Srinagar. 

BIJnaur, or Bijnor, the n. dis- 
Wct of Rohilkhand div., N.W. 
Provinces, India; area, 1,876 sq. 
m. Bijnaur, the capital, is 36 m. 
by rail n. of Meerut. Sugar and 
cotton cloth are the chief manu- 
^Mtures. Pop. of dist. (1901) 
779,961; of tn. 17,683. 


Bijouterie, articles made of 
metal (iron, bronze, gold, steel, 
tin, etc.), intended chiefly for 
ornamental purposes, and gener- 
ally set with amber, iet, mother- 
of - pearl, tortoise - shell, coral, 
pearls, enamel, etc., and even 
costly jewels. Previous to 1870 
the almost exclusive centre of 
the manufacture ' was Paris, but 
bijouterie is now also made at 
Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Ge- 
neva, Berlin, Nuremberg, Stutt- 
gart, Esslingen, Hanau, and 
Pforzheim. See Fontenay’s Les 
Bijoux Anciens et Modemes 
(1887), and Rogermilbs’s La Bi- 
jouterie (1894). 

Bikaner, or Bikaneer. (1.) 
Feudatory state in Rajputana, 
India; has an area of 23,311 sq. 
m. The greater part of the state 
is a dreary, waterless plain. The 
climate is extreme. Pop. (1901) 
6^,627. (2.) (Capital of the above 
state, situated on a slight eleva- 
tion ; within a hattlemented wall 
3i m. in circuit ; contains several 
Jain monasteries. Pottery and 
carving. Pop.J[1901) 62,776. 

Bikelas, Dimitrios (1835), 
Greek poet and historian, born 
at Hermoimolis, on the island 
of Syra. He published Stichoi 
(1862), a collection of poems; 
Loukis Laras (1879; Eng. trans. 
1881), a novel dealing with the 
war of Greek independence ; Tales 
from the JSgean^ a book of travel 
(18^; Eng. trans. 1894). As 
historian he has published Peri 
Byzantinbn (1864; Eng. trans.. 
Seven Essays on Christian Greece, 
1890), and a work on Byzantine 
and modern Greece (1893). He 
has also translated several of 
Shakespeare’s plays (1876-87), 

Bikh, Bish, or V18H, a native 
Indian word meaning poison, and 
applied to the extract of Aconi- 
turn ferox, which grows in the 
Himalayas and in Nepal. The 
extract was used to poison arrows. 

Blkrampur, ancient tn., Dacca 
dist., Bengal, India. For several 
centuries the centre of govern- 
ment under the Hindu kings of 
Bengal, and a seat of learning. 

Bilaapur, or Kahlur, chief tn., 
Bilaspur dist.. Central Provinces, 
India, 250 m. by rail N.E. of Nag- 
pur. Pop. (1901) 18,937. 

Bilbao, cap., prov. of Biscay, 
Spain, on N. of Spain Ry., 348 
m. from Madrid, on R. Nervion, 
near the sea ; a very busy, pros- 
perous seaport, the centre of 
great iron aistrict, exporting ore 
(largely to England). An ex- 
tremely clean, pleasant town, it is 
flnely situated, and has a healthv 
climate. There are several hand- 
some public buildings. Exports 
(1903): iron ore, 4,028,730 tons, 
mostly to Great Britain ; pig iron, 
62,9^ tons; wine, 1,586,908 gal^ 
Ions. Imports; coal, 533,796 tons, 
mostly from Great Britain ; coke, 
78,042 tons ; wood (pitch pine, etc. ), 


etc.), grain, flour, dried vege- 
table.s. The town was heroically 
defended against the Carlist siege 
(1836). Pop. (1900) 83,306. 
Bilberry. See Vacciniuw. 

Bilbilis (mod, Calatayud), tn. 
of ancient Spain {Hispania), fa- 
mous for the manufacturo of tho 
finest sword - blades and other 
steel weapons used by tho Roman 
and Carthaginian armies. 

Bilboes, fetters fastened to a 
bar of iron, carried by tho Span- 
ish Armada for using upon tho 
men of the English fleet. 

Bildcrdijk, Willem (1766- 
1831), Dutch poet, born at Am- 
sterdam, and studied at Leyden 
(1780). He practised law at tho 
Hague till 1780, then went to 
Germany and Englaml, whore he 
resided some time with Southey, 
whoso Roderick his second wife 
translated (1823-4). Returning 
to Holland in 1806, after spend- 
ing the preceding nine years at 
Brunswick, ho was appointed 
president of tho Institute of 
Holland by Louis Napoleon; hut 
after the abdication of tho latter 
he left Amsterdam, and settled 
first at Leyden (1817), and in 1827 
at Haarlem, where ho died. He 
loft ninety volumes, including an 
incomplete history of Holland 
(1832-51). His poems show little 
originality, though his lyrics are 
distinguished for mastery of form. 
The chief are BuitenUven (‘Rural 
Life’), Die Ziekte der Geleerdeni 
(‘Maladies of the Learned’), in 
1807 ; and his celebrated epic, Die 
Ondergang der Eerste Werelde 
( ‘ Destruction of tb 0 First W orld ’), 
in 1809. See collected edition of 
his poems by Da Costa (1851L9), 
and Lives by Da Costa (1859) and 
Kollewijn (1891). 

Bile is tho secretion from tho 
liver, and is discharged into the 
duodenum. It is a yellow, red- 
dish, or green fluid, its colour 
depending on tho proportions of 
tho pigments bilirubin and bili- 
verdin. It is bitter, and cither 
neutral or sliglitly alkaline; its 
Bp. gr. is r026 to 1*032; the 
amount secreted daily is from 18 
to 36 fluid ounces in tho adult. 
Bile contains certain salts, taiiro- 
cholate and glycocholate of soda, 
which ore of special service in tho 
emulsification, solution, and diffu- 
sion of fatty substances in the 
food. Bile also acts as an anti- 
septic, and by increasing tho tur- 
bidity of the chyme (the form in 
which food passes down the duo- 
denum) it hinders its progress 
through the intestine, and so as- 
sists absorption. Bile is stored 
in the gall bladder, whence it is 
discharged on tho passage of food. 
Drugs which increase the secre- 
tion of bile are hepatic stimu- 
lants (euonymin, sodium benzoate, 
etc.); those which act on tho bile- 
expelling mechanism are chola- 
gogues (calomel, etc.). 
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Fraser has shown that the bile Bilge. See Shipbuildinq. 
of venomous serpents, when mixed Bilgraiiit tn., Hardol dist., 
with their poison, prevents an Oudh, India, 62 m. N.w. of Oawn- 
otherwiso fatal dose of the latter pur; contains remains of an old 
from causing death ; and the same tort and temple of Srinagar, built 
property is possessed, though in by Sri Ram. Pop. (1901) 11,190. 
a less degree, by the bile of non- Bllharzia, a genus of trema- 
vcnomous sorponts, and. in a still todos or flukes, including In B, 
less degree, by that of all animals. hfematobius a dangerous parasite 
This antidote has long been known of man, which has been prevalent 

by African natives. in Kgypt since very early times. 



liilh or Beoks : CharacUristic Forms 


Calculi, or concretions in the It infests the abdominal and uii- 

gall bladder or gall duct, are dis- nary blood-vessels, and causes hse- 

cussed under Gall Stones. Cer- maturia, inflammation, and so on. 

tain fevers, with which biliary The exact cause^ of infection, as 

symptoms are associated, are in many similar instances, is still 

sometimes (tailed hiHoits remit- uncertain, but it is probable that 

tent fever, hcemoglohinuric fever^ it occurs through drinking impure 

or htematurio fever. For these, water. Both sexes are found with- 

see Blaokwater Fever. in the body of the host, the male 

Bilejik, tn., vilayet Brusa, Asia carrying the female in a gt oove or 
Minor, 60 m. E. of Brusa ; captured gynsecophoric canal, and the em- 
by the Turks in 1299. Pop. 10,500. brvos escape with the urine. 


Bllln. (l.) Town and spa of 
Austria, in Bohemia, 20 m. 8.W. 
of Aussig; exports alkaline min ' 
oral waters, Bilin pastilles, etc. 
Fruit is grown, and sugar manu 
factured. Pop. (1900) 7,871. (a.) 
River of Burma; flows over 280 
m. between the Salwin and the 
Sittaung to tho Gulf of Mar- 
taban. 

Bill* or Beak (of birds). Thir 
consists of an upper and under 
jaw, clothed in a horny sheath 
or rhamphothoca, which is some 
times undivided and sometiinesr 
composed of several pieces. The 
bill varies greatly in shape and 
appearance in different groups 
of birds, and was much relied 
upon as a diagnostic characte. 
in tho earlier classification. As 
striking peculiarities should be 
noticed the raptorial beak of 
the birds of prey; tho flattened 
bill of the ducks and geese, with 
its transverse lamcllrc, which act 
as a sifting aijparatus; the fmi- 
rostral beak of swallows, swifts, 
and goatsuckers, which is short 
and wide and fringed posteriorly 
with bristles; tho slender {tenui- 
rostral) bills of sun -birds and 
others, and so on. 

Bill, in legislation, see Act op 
Parliament ; in crim Inal i)ro8ccu- 
tion, see Indictment. 

Bill Chamber, a (h^^partmont of 
the Court of Stission, Scotland, 
presided over by the junior Lord 
Ordinary during tlie sittings of 
the court, and by the judges in 
otation during vacation. Oases 
brought before this court are gen- 
erally of a summary nature -r.f/. 
cases of interdict and suspension. 
Application for sequestration may 
be made cither in the Bill (.'ham- 
bor or in the sheriff court. During 
tho vacation inany of the powers 
of the Court of Session are exer- 
cised by the Bill Cliamber. 

Bill of Adventure, a writing 
under the hand of a shipper of 
goods or a common carrier, show- 
ing that the shipment is the ven- 
ture of another person, and that 
the shipper or carrier is respon- 
sible for nothing moro than de- 
livery of the cargo as consigned. 

Bill of Costs is an account; of 
foes, charges, and disbursomonts 
by a solicitor in a legal byisiimss 
transacted for a client. 

Bill of Exchange, an uncondi- 
tional order in writing addressed 
by A to B, signed by A, re<iuiring 
B to pay on demand or at a fixed 
or determinate future time a sum 
certain in money to or to the order 
of C or to bearer. A is the drawer, 
B is the drawee, 0 is tho payee. 
The drawee may accept the bill by 
signing his name across it, and 
may add any conditions as to 
time, place, or amount (the bill 
then becomes an acceptance). An 
accommodation bill is one drawn 
and accepted for which no real 
value has been given. It is usually 
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an arrangement between two par- 
ties for securing temporary finan- 
cial accommodation by getting 
the document discounted at a 
bank. But the payee may refuse 
to accept the conditions. A bill 
may be made payable on demand, 
or at a future date, or on the hap- 
pening of an event which is certain 
to happen, but not on a contin- 
gency. A bill payable on demand 
must bo proBonied to the drawee 
within a reasonable time. A bill 
payable at a future date must be 
resented when it falls due. A 
ill is, unless a contrary intention 
is expressed, a negotiable instru- 
ment transferable by indorsement. 
The drawee having accepted a bill, 
is bound to pay it, when it falls 
due, to the payee or any subse- 
uent transferee. If the drawee 
ishonours a bill either by iion- 
accoptanco or non-payment, the 
drawer is liable to the payee or 
any subsequent transferee, pro- 
vided that notice of dishonour 
has been given to him. A payee 
or a transferee is liable to a sub- 
sequent transferee, provided that 
notice has been given. A trans- 
feree of a l)ill is called the holder ; 
and a holder in duo course is one 
who receives tlie bill for value 
before it is overdue, and without 
notice of dishonour. A transferee 
or payee may ‘restrictively* in- 
dorse a bill by writing that pay- 
ment must be made to a par- 
ticular person and no one else. 
This prevents a further transfer. 
If a payee's name is misspelt, ho 
should indorse the bill according 
to the mistake, but he may add 
the true spelling if ho likes. If 
the drawer and the drawee arc the 
same person, the holder may treat 
the instrument at his option as a 
bill or a promissory note. When 
a bill is not payable on demand, 
three days of grace are allowed 
for its payment after it becomes 
due. An inland bill is one drawn 
and iiayable within the British 
Isles, or drawn within upon a 
resident in the British Isles. All 
other bills are foreign. A bill as 
to form is governed by the law 
of the place of issue, and as to 
Huliseguent transactions (e.g. in- 
dorsement) by the place of such 
transaction. A foreign bill is 
not invalid in England because 
the foreign stamp is insufficient. 
All bills require to be stamped 
according to their amount. See 
CiiKquR, Pkomissory Note; also 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882; Sir 
J. B. Bylcs, On Bills of Exchange 
(15th ed. 181)1) ; M. D. E. S. Chal- 
mers, Or? Laws of Bills of Ex- 
change (5 th od. 1806), 

Bill of Health. Every ship, 
on arrival at port, must produce 
her bill of health, a document 
obtained from the authorities of 
her last port, stating whether 
there is there any infectious or 
contagious disease. A clean bill 
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is given when there is no disease, 
a suspected bill when there is a 
prospect of disease, and a foul 
bill when there is disease. 

Bill of Lading. A bill of 
lading performs throe functions. 
First, it is a receipt given by the 
shipowner tu the shipjior for 
goods shipped on board his ship. 
Secondly, it is evidence of the 
contract of carriage between 
the shipper and the bhipuwiuT. 
Thirdly, it is a document of title 
to the goods shipped, and the 
ownership may bo transferreil by 
indorsement and delivery of the 
bill of lading to a third party. 
As to the first two functions, it is 
important to note that a hill of 
lading, unlike other documents, is 
not conclusive against the parties 
who sign it. If the shipowner or 
his agent— who is usually th^^ 
master, but, in the case of stoam- 
ships, generally the ship's broker 
—signs a receipt, say, for 1,000 
tons of coal, such a receipt is 
not conclusive, in the alisenco of 
a provision to the contrary, if the 
shipowner can in fact show that 
only 800 tons were shipped. But 
by the Bills of Lading Act, 1865, 
such a statement is conclusive in 
favour of an indorsee for value. 
It is a disputed point whether a 
bill of lading is a contract— as it 
is described in the Bills of Lad- 
ing Act— or evidence of a contract. 
But at any rate a bill of lading 
is not usually signed till part of 
the contract has been completorl 
— i.e. till the goods are on board ; 
and in many cases it docs not 
contain all the terms of the con- 
tract. As a document of title, a 
bill of lading may bo transferred 
by indorsement cither by way of 
mortgage, sale, or mere bailment. 
But the indorsee takes the bill 
cum ontre—i.e, he is not entitled 
to the goods until he has per- 
formed the shipper’s share of the 
contract, paid the freight, etc. 
A bill of lading generally contains 
a statement that the goods are 
shipped ‘in good onler and con- 
dition,’ and the shipowner will 
be bound to deliver in tho same 
condition. This is called a clean 
bill of lading ; but, of course, the 
shipowner may refuse to be re- 
raonsible for order or condition. 
Certain perils are generally ex- 
cepted, so that tho shipowner will 
not bo responsible for losses occa- 
sioned by these, 'rheso arc : the 
act of God and tho king’s enemies, 
at common law ; and perils of the 
sea, dangers and accidents, strand- 
ing. collision, thieves, robbers, 
leakage, rust, barratry, capture, 
arrest, embargo, jettison, fire, and 
restraint of princes by special 
agreement. There is a controversy 
as to whether negligence should 
beexcepted. The American courts 
refuse to recognize the exception. 
See Scrutton, On Charter Parties 
and Bills of Lading (18S(»). 
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Bill of Mortality. Tho weekly 
bills of mortality in London wero 
prepai ed ami issued by the com- 
pany of jmrish clerks, formerly 
called the fraternity of St. Nicho- 
las, incorporated by Icttors patent 
of ilemy iii. in I2iid, and again by 
patent of J ames i. in 101 1— a grant 
which was renewed by Charles I. 
in lOllO. One object of these bills 
of mortality was to warn tho 
ecMirt at Whitehall nml the nobles 
of the Strand to leave liOmh;ii 
when the ])higuo became more 
fatal than usiial. Tho charter of 
('h,irlt‘s I. incorporated not onlv 
the cl(‘iks of the parishes of thtJ 
city of liondon witliin and without 
tho walls, l)\it also those of tho 
parislu's of the city of ^^'estlnin- 
ster, tlie horoiigh of Soiithwaik, 
and of tho fifteen out-jiarishes 
adjacent; and other parishes wore 
added fioiii timo to time until 
after the plague censed to visit 
England. The last iij)pearaiiee of 
tho plague as a cause of d<'atli in 
tho bills of mortality is in IfiTfi. 
They were ultimately siiperseilcd 
by the Kegistrar-gencrars tables 
01 mortality, which wore com- 
menced in 1840, although Uio old 
hills continued to he issued for 
over twenty years after that date. 

Bill of Rights is the numo 
commonly given to the statute in 
which is embodied the Jleclara- 
tion of Bights presented by both 
houses of tho Convoritiou to tho 
Prince and Princess of Orango 
in li)8U. After doclariug the 
late King .James li. to havo 
done various acts contrary to tho 
laws of tho realm, and to have 
abdicated tho government, the 
Bill of Rights x>rocoeds to tnact 
in detail the celebrated ieolara- 
tioii as to the rights aad liberties 
of tho English people, it was 
laid down that the crown had 
no power to siispona or .hsponso 
with tho onl inary laws, or form 
judicial couits, or lev/ money 
without parliamentary sanction. 
The raising or keeping ot a stand- 
ing army within the kingdom in 
time of jicaco, unless 'With tho 
consent of Parliannmt, was de- 
clared to bo unlawful. Freedom 
of election for uaimbers of Par- 
liament, freedom of ipocch in de- 
bate, and tlfj right of tho subject 
to petiti'.m tho crown, were alike 
maintained. FuO act recognized 
William and Mary as the holders 
of tile crown their joint and 
Si'parato lives, but with tho ad- 
ministration of the government 
diiringithcir joint lives in William 
alone, arnl regulated the subso- 
(pient wmcoHsion, A clause was 
finally a.hle<i that tho sovereign 
should take the test in the first 
parliament of his reign, and that 
if any king or queen should om- 
broo6 tho Roman Catholio reli- 
or intermarry with a Roman 
Jathol'C, their subiects should bo 
absolved of their allcgianeo. 
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Bill of Sale, a documont b}' 
which personal goods and chattelM 
are assigned either absolutely or 
by way of seonrity. The goods 
may be left in the possession of 
the assignor, and creditors may 
thus be misled by a false appear- 
ance of prosperity. Again, bills of 
sale, especially of furniture and 
stock in trade, are frequently the 
only security a struggling house- 
holder or small shopkeeper can 
give to a money-lender, who for- 
merly often inserted unfair condi- 
tions as to forfeiture on failure 
to repay a single instalment of a 
loan, and extortionate terms as to 
interest so disguised as to conoeal 
the real rate charged. To remedy 
those evils -the deception of cred- 
itors and the oppression of borrow- 
ers - the Jlills of Sale Acts were 
passed. The earlier acts were 
for the protection of creditors. 
They attempted to define hills of 
sale, not very successfully, and 
provided for registration. The 
Act of 1882, which applies only 
to bills of sale given us security, 
was principally for the protection 
of the borrowers. It provided 
for registration within seven days 
of execution ; that the bill of sale 
should oxi)re8B the true considera- 
tion, which must not be less than 
£30, must be in a form given in 
the schedule, and must contain 
an inventory of the goods com- 
prised in it ; and it restricted the 
money-lender’s power of seizing 
the goods to certain speoifiea 
cases. The acts in force are those 
of 1878, 1882, and 1891. They 
have led to much litigation^ and 
have certainly not fully achieved 
their object. There are no bills 
of sale in Scotland. 

Bill of Sight, a form of entry 
at the custom house, by the best 
description that can be given of 
goods which, upon importation, 
cannot be adeauately or oorreotly 
described by the importer or his 
agent. 

Bill of Store, a custom-house 
document, which may bo issued by 
the searcher, permitting gjods 
which had been shipped for for- 
eign ports, but not sold there, to 
bo reimported duty free, at any 
time within six years of exporta- 
tion. 

Bill of Victualling, or ViCTU- 
ALUNir Hill, a list of stores 
shipped from bond, or for draw- 
back on ships bound for foreign 
ports. The list is drawn out and 
signed by the master, and coun- 
tersigned by the collector. Hv 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1883 stores not on the list may 
be destroyed. 

Blllardlera, a genus of Austra- 
lian plants named after Jacques 
Julien Labillardibre (1755-18^), 
a French botanist. The plant is 
of the order Pittosporacooe or 
Pittosporads, and js known in 
English as appleberry. 


Billaud-Vareiine, Jkan Nioo- 
LAB (1756-1819), French revolu- 
tionist, bom at La Rochelle, the 
son of an attorney. His book, 
Le Despotisme des Ministret de 
Frmce (3 vols. 1789), marked him 
as a leading spirit in the move- 
ment, in which be was one of the 
most extreme and bloodthirsty 
enemies of the royal family and 
of the bourgeoisie. He served as 
president of the Convention, and 
was on the Committee of Public 
Safety. With Tallien and Vadier 
he destroyed the dictator Robes- 
pierre (1794), but was in the follow- 
ing year transported to Cayenne, 
whence he escaped in 1816, and 
died at Port au Prince. His 
genuine Mimoires were issued by 
l^is in 1893 ; those published in 
were spurious. 

Bill^ Steen Andersen (1797- 
188^, Danish vice-admiral, made 
in 1845 a voyage round the world 
in the Oalatea for scientific and 
commercial investigations, an ac- 
count of which ho issued in 1849- 
51. Bille was minister of marine 
in 1862-3, and again in 1860-8. 

Billet, in architecture, an orna- 
ment having the appearance of 
a moulding out through at equal 
intervals, from which every alter- 
nate piece has been removed. 

Billet, in heraldr:^ a small 
brick-shaped charge. Billbte, or 
Billbty, said of a shield semiCt 
or strewn with an indefinite num- 
ber of billets. 

Billeting. The practice of 
billeting or quartering troops on 
the oivU population is in Great 
Britain illegal, except to the ex- 
tent expressly allowed by the 
Army Act, and so long only as 
that act is kept in operation 
by an Army Annual Act which 
specifies the prices to be paid for 
billets. Billeting otherwise than 
as aforesaid is still forbidden by 
the Petition of Right, 1628, and 
by an Act of 1679. 

Billiards. The origin of bil- 
liards is not clearly establishei^ 
nor is it known in what country it 
was first played. England, France, 
and Italy seem to have about equal 
claims, though Bouillet, a French 
writer in the Acadimie des Jeux, 
ascribes the invention to England. 
According to Reilly’s English 
translation of the Abb5 M'Googhe- 
^an’s History of Irelmd^ there 
18 a reference to billiards in tho 
will of Cathire More, a sub-king 
of Ireland, who died in tho early 
part of the 2nd century. Cotton, 
in the Complete Gamester (1674), 
describes billiards as then played. 
The game was played with two 
white ivory balls, ani heavy 
curved sticks made of Brazil wood 
or lignum vitce, one end being 
much broader than the other. 
These sticks, called ’maces,’ were 
held in the hand at about the 
middle of their lengths, and the 
broad end was made to strike 


the ball by a sort of jabbing ac- 
tion, whilst the thin end or staff 
pMsed over the player’s shoulder. 
The cannon, or earom as it was 
called at one time, is an introduo- 
tion of the 18th century, brought 
about by the addition of a third 
(red) ball, called the caramhoUnr 
or ‘rover,* tho player’s ball being 
made to strike both balls in the 
same stroke, either sucoessivelj 
or together. In the early part 
of the 18th century the use of the 
‘cue,’ with its small, tapering, 
striking end and thicker butt, was 
first advocated in lieu of the 
mace, which is now discarded. 
The wooden end of the cue was 
sometimes roughed and chalked 
to get a better grip of the ball, 
but it was not until 1807 that 
Captain Mingaud invented the 
use of a leather tip. That simple 
device revolutionized billiards, 
and brought in the modern game. 

The first great exponent of Eng- 
lish billiards was William Kent- 
field^ whose book (1839) describes 
the improvements brought about 
by* himself and John Thurston, 
the famous maker of tables ana 
accessories. Slate was used for 
the bed of the table, and the 
framework was rendered sufiB- 
ciently substantial to carry tho 
extra weight. Fine green cloth 
covered the bed, and india-rubber 
was used as a substitute for the 
list cushions. 

Billiards is played in England 
on an oblong table, 12 ft. long by 
6 ft. broad. There are six pockets 
—one at eaoh corner, and one in 
the centre of each side. The 
oushlons are of india-rubber (gal- 
vanized india-rubber is now used, 
as it is not affected by the 
weathor), and are pitched low 
enough to enable the player to 
strike the ball with greater free- 
dom when it is situated close to 
the cushion. At 29 in. from the 
bottom cushion of the table, and 

S 'arallel to it, a line, the * balk,’ is 
rawn right aoross from cushion 
to cushion. The centre of this 
line is marked by a ‘ spot’ (a small 
round of paper or calico, about 
one-third of an inch in diameter, 
glued on to the cloth), and at a 
distance of Hi in. each way from 
this, on the balk-line, are placed 
two other spots, from which a 
hoop or half-circle, called the 
’ D,’ is lined out below the balk- 
line, forming the space from 
which the players begin the game, 
or play when their ball is in hand 
— t.s. off the table. In a direct 
line with the centre of the table, 
at 121 in. from the top cushion, is 
affixed the ‘red spot’, upon which 
the red ball is placed or spotted 
at the beginning of the game, or 
when it is driven into a pocket or 
off the table. After two consecu- 
tive winning hazards off the spot, 
provided no cannon or other score 
IS made by the same stroke, the 
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red ball is spotted in the centre 
of the table on a spot midway 
between the two side pockets: 
and midway between this central 
spot and the centre of the top 
cushion is another spot, commonly 
called the * pyramid spot/ that 
beinjf the spot on which the marker 
places the point ball of the fifteen 
red balls used in the Rame of pyra- 
mids. (See Fool and Fykamidb.) 

A set of billiard balls consists 
of three ivory balls (balls made 
of a hard substance called *bonso- 
lino’ have been made, and maybe 
regarded as an economical sub- 
stitute for ivory), two white and 
one red. To distinguish the white 
balls one from the other, one is 
marked with a black spot, and is 
called ‘spot;’ and tho other is un- 
marked, and is called ‘plain.* The 
regulation match balls are made 
to measure two and one-sixteenth 
inches in diameter. For ordinary 
playing balls these measurements 
are not so strictly observed, but 
in every case it is essential that 
tho three balls of a set should 
correspond in size and weight. 

Long cues are required tor use 
when the striker’s ball is out of the 
reach of the ordinary cue ; those 
long cues arc called the ‘ long butt * 
and the ‘ hal f butt.’ ‘ Hosts ’ with 
long handles, for use with those 
cues, arc also provided. The scor- 
ing )>oard should mark up to 100. 

The game of billiards is played 
somewhat differently in different 
countries. On tho continent of 
Europe and in America tho cannon 
game is played, with three large 
balls— plain, spot, and red— upon 
smaller tables constructed with- 
out pockets. One point is scored 
for every cannon, and the breaks 
do not approach those of the 
hazard game in magnitude. 

Billiards is usually played by 
two persons, tho game being fixed 
at 50 or 100 up, or, in tho case 
of matches between first-class 
players, at several thousands, 
sometimes to as many as 24,000, 
played in twelve days, at an aver- 
age progiess of 2,0()0 per di^. 
Sometimes four playert may ae 
engaged in a game, two against 
two as partners, each player play- 
ing alternately ; the ordinary 
game is then often G.3, or 126, or 
more, as agreed by tho players. 
In oi)cning tho game tho players 
string for choice of balls and op- 
tion of breaking. This is done by 
the two players driving a ball 
each slmnltanoously to tho top 
cushion in such a way that they 
shall return towards tho bottom 
cushion ; ainl the ball which stops 
nearest to the bottom cushion 
wins the string. The re<l ball is 
then 8X)otted. Tho first player 
then places his ball anywhere 
within the D, and plays out of 
balk— i.^. above the balk-line. It 
is usual to give a miss, counting 
one to the opponent, by playing 


the ball gainst the side cushion, 
striking it a little above the balk- 
line with sufficient ‘side ’to draw 
the ball into the protection of the 
balk-lino. To play at the red and 
bring both balls down the table 
into the protection of balk is very 
effective when brought off, but 
it is too risky an opening to bo 


and he may either play for the 
cannon, or for a losing or winning 
hazard with the rod or white 
ball. The score is reckoned as 
follows:— A winning or losing 
hazard with the white ball scores 
2, and a winning or losing hazard 
with the rod ball scores 3. A 
cannon scores 2. If both winner 
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played by aninexpcrionced player. 
The other player next places his 
ball in the D, and gives a miss 
also by sending his ball to one 
of the side cushions, or where, in 
his judgment, it will be giving 
his opponent the least chance of 
scoring. The object of tho player 
is to score, or to leave tho balls 
inconvenient for his adversary; 


and loser arc ])liived in the same 
stroke and a cannon also, they 
all count; so that it is possible 
to make at one stroke a winning 
ami losing ro<l hazard, scoring 0; 
a winning white hazanl, scoring 
2; and a cannon, also scoring 2 - 
or 10 in all. licsidcs tho scoring 
strokes which count in favour of 
the striker, there arc also forfeits 
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which score to his opponent. If 
the player strikes bis ball and 
it misses both the others, this 
scores 1 to the other player; if 
his ball fioos into the pocket with- 
out strikint^ another ball, this 
counts 3 to the opponent ; and if 
it is forced oil' the table, it counts 
2. When a bail is forced off the 
table after striking another or 
being struck, if no score has been 
made by the stroke, the ball off 
the table is Sn hand,’ and if the 
red ball is off it is spotted ; but 
if a score has been made first, it 
has no scoring value. 

When two balls touch, the rod 
is spotted on its own spot, and 
the adversary’s ball is spotted 
on the central spot, the player 
continuing his break from balk. 
Should the striker push the ball 
instead of striking it, he com- 
mits a foul, and loses his turn ; 
or should ho move a ball with 
any part of the cue or person 
before or during the stroke in a 
manner not properly a part of 
the stroke, or should ho, by loan- 
ing over the table, raise both 
feet from the ground, ho com- 
mits a foul, and loses his turn. 
At one time the strokes wore 
made by the players alternately, 
whether the player scored or not, 
the art in those days being to 
score and by the same stroke to 
leave the balls inconvenient for 
the next player. The efforts of 
the modern player are directed 
to making runs of scoring, called 
‘breaks,* and thus to gain ‘jiosi- 
tion ’ has come to be regarded as 
the secret of billiards. 

The best way to learn is to 
praotiso strokes from a book, or 
undor the tuition of an expori- 
onoed player. There are no regu- 
lations as to the weight or size 
of cues; their weight varies from 
thirteen to eighteen ounces. The 
tip should fit exactly without 
overlapping, and the face of it 
should be comparatively fiat. 
The player will not obtain an 
accurate aim until he has learned 
to keep his eye upon the object 
ball, and not upon the ball he is 
striking, especially at the actual 
moment of the stroke. This is 
a sine end non of good billiards. 

Anotiier important study is the 
angle of reflection given by the 
cushions, which corresponds with 
the direct line of incidence ; but 
when the player uses the side 
stroke, the angle will, in a 
measure, depend upon that. If 
the impact of the cue is directly 
in the centre, the ball rolls for- 
ward without spin. Should the 
point of the cue strike the ball 
on either side of its vertical 
axis, the ball will travel for- 
ward in the line directed by the 
cue, but will spin in the direc- 
tion struck. This spin consti- 
tutes the side stroke, which is 
called left or right side, as the 


case may be. Struck high, the 
ball follows on: struck low. it 
spins back to the striker, after 
striking the object ball, from 
which it rebounds. Struck low 
on either side, the ball will 
curve or screw off the object 
ball with a greater or less angle, 
according to the force of the 
impact and the smartness with 
which the stroke is delivered. 

One oonseouence of the study 
of ‘position* has boon tho red 
winning hazard from the spot. 
Piy dint of practico this hazard 
has been made as many as six 
hundred and thirty-three times 
running, which led to its ulti- 
mately being ‘barred.* In addi- 
tion to the ‘spot stroke,* as these 
red hazards off the spot are called, 

* nursery * cannons found great fa- 
vour, the player getting the balls 
together and scoring a succession 
of cannons, mostly effected by a 
push stroke. Tho barring of the 
push stroke has materially inter- 
fered with the nursery cannons, so 
that the game as played now is of 
tho most open and general char- 
acter. In tho days of the spot 
stroke and nursery cannons, the 
writer, W. J. Teall, in a match 
with 0. Dawson, registered a re- 
cord break of 3,304. With spot 
barred, John iioberts, jun., lias 
made a record break of J,302. 
Among other famous players who 
have made remarkable breaks arc 
W. Cook, (’. Dawson, H. H. 
Htovenson, W. Mitchell, and K. 
Diggle. In dannary 1905 Roberts 
made a break of 821, the world’s 
record on tho ‘.standard’ table 
(adopted January 1905j. It was, 
however, disallowed because a 
TJroliminary measure ment of the 
table had not taken place. Subse- 
<iuently Stevenson made a break 
of 788, which stands as the record. 
See Jiilliards for Beginners (1901 ), 
by John Roberts, jun,— a very 
useful elementary text-book; Bil- 
liords, by W. Mitchell (1897); 
Hints on Billiards (1895), by J. 
r. Buchanan ; tho 1894 edition of 
Billiards^ by J. Bennett (ed. Cav- 
endish); and Art of Bractical 
Billiards for Amateurs^ by A. 
W. Dray son (1889), specially ap- 
proved by W. J. Peall. Le Billard 
(1895), by Vignaiix, deals exhaust- 
ively with the French or cannon 
game. 

Billing, Atichibald (1791- 
1881), Irish physician, born at 
Oomlyn, Co. Dublin ; author of 
First Principles of Medicine (\^\ ). 
works on Asiatic Cholera (1848) 
and Lung Diseases (1852), also 
The Science of Gems (1^7), a 
treatise on engraved jewels. 

Billings, Josh. See Shaw, 
Henry M. 

Billings, Robert William 
(1813-74), Knglish draughtsman, 
architect, and author, was born in 
T.ondon, and was taught his art in 
tho office of John Britton. He pub- 


lished several books on the prac- 
tice of architecture, and works, 
illustrated by himself, on the 
Temple Church (1838), Carlisle 
and Durham Cathedrals (1840 and 
1843), etc. But his fame chiefly 
rests on the Baronial and Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities of Scotland 
(4 vols. 1845-52). See Builder 
(1874). xxxii. 982-1035. 

Billings, city, Montana, United 
States, on tho Yellowstone River, 
240 m. E. by s. of Helena, in the 
centre of a vast stock-raising dis- 
trict, with coal, marblo, and lime- 
stone deposits in the vicinity. It 
is rapidly rising into importance. 
Top. (1900) 3,221. 

Billingsgate, a wharf and fish- 
market on 1. bk. of the Thames, 
below London Bridge. The mar- 
ket was established in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was made 
free in 1099. The present build- 
ings date from 1874. The name 
is often a])pliod to tho foul 
language characteristic of such 
pJ aees. 

Billing ton, Elizabeth, nfe 
Weiohsel (c. 1768-1818), famous 
vocalist, born in London, died in 
Italy. Her father was a Saxon 
musician, and her husband an 
Knglish contrabassist. She made 
her d(5but in Dublin in 1783, and 
in 1780 was engaged for Coven t 
(xurden at the then large salary 
of £1,000, She left London in 
1794, and toured as a ‘star* in 
Italy ; then returning to London, 
she sang there from 1801 to 1811. 
Her voice had an ox tensive com- 
pass of three octavos, and she 
excelled in florid passages. She 
was a striking beauty, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds painted a fine 
portrait of her as St. Cecilia. 
Details of her career may be 
road in Memoirs of Mrs. Billing- 
ton (1792), a fluj)preHBed work, to 
which she replied in An Answer 
to the Memoirs of Mrs, Billington 
(1792). 

Billiton, Bijtunci, or Bii/roNfl, 
an island of the Dutch E. Indies, 
lies between Banka and the w. 
coast of Borneo, with an infertile 
soil and heavy rainfall (100 to 125 
in. annually). Tin occurs almost 
everywliere ; tho annual output is 
5,000 to 6,000 tons. Other pro- 
ducts are iron, gums, scented 
wood, sago, trepang, pepper, and 
tortoise-shell. Its area is 1,870 
sq. m., and its pop. (1900) 43,386, 
including 11,905 Chinese. 

Billom, tn., dep. Puy-de-DAme, 
France, 15 m. s.w. of Clorniont. 
The church of St. Cerneuf daies 
from tho 10th century. There is 
a hydropathic establishment, and 
tho town tra<les in thread, linen, 
corn, and cattle. Pop. (1901) 
4,275. 

Billon (Fr. ‘debased coin’), a 
term in numismatics for an alloy 
of silver with a largo quantity of 
copper, used in making medals 
and coins. 
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Billctt Jean Baptistr (1828), 
French general anil senator. 
After a distinguish cid career in 
Africa, he was given the com- 
mand of the 18th Army Corps 
during the Franco-Prussian war 
(1870-1). Elected in 1871 to the 
National Assembly, ho was largely 
responsible for a bill to reorgan- 
ize the staff of the French army 
in 1878. In 1882 he became 
minister of war, but his refusal 
to deprive the Orleans family of 
military rank led to his resigna- 
tion in 1883. He was minister 
of war again in 1806-8, when 
ho took a prominent part in the 
Dreyfus affair of 1807. 

Billroth, Alpuecut Chris- 
tian Theodor (1820 01), German 
surgeon, born at Bergen, on the 
island of JUigenj was appointed 
professor of surgery at Zurich in 
1860, and at Vienna in 1867. He 
was the first to operate for can- 
cer of the stomach, and to him 
is largely duo the modern amlni- 
lance system. His eminence as a 
surgeon, and Ids services dining 
the Fianco-German war (1870 1), 
<»hen hv' served in the German 
hospitals, were recognized by an 
appointment to the Austrian Up- 
per House in 1887. His works 
incbido iieneral iSiirciiml Path- 
ologif and Thcfapcaiica (trans. 
1870’; Ger. 1st ed. 1863, and 
15th od, 1803); Uehcr den Trans- 
port der m Feld Verwundeten 
und Kranken (1874) ; Ca?'e of the 
Sick at Home and in the Hospital 
(trans. 6th ed, 1809 ; Ger. 1st ed. 
1892, and 9th cd. 1800). 

Bilma, the H. and most impor- 
tant portion of the Kawar oasis. 
Central Sahara, Africa, in the 
Tibbii countrv. Garu (Bilma 
>ronor) has rich salt mines. 

Bilney, Thomas (d. 1531), Eng- 
lish martyr, was born in Norfolk 
about 1495, and was ordained 
priest at Ely in 1510. Ho 
preached against the mediation 
of saints, and was arrested in 
1527. He abjured, and after a 
year’s imprisonment returned to 
Cambridge, and resumed public 
preaching (1631). Arrested and 
tried, he suffered death by fire, 
Aug. 10, 1531. See Foxo’s Acts 
cmd Monuments, iv. ( 1877) ; Cooper 
and Thompson’s Atheme Cania- 
hrwienses, j. 42 (1858- 61). 

Bllse, a lieutenant in the Ger- 
man army who wrote a book (1003) 
entitled Aus einer K/einen Gar- 
nison^ throwing a lurid light on 
garrison life in the provincial 
town of Forbach. The book was 
suppressed in 1903, and the author 
sentenced to six months’ impris- 
onment and dismissal from the 
service. The minister of war 
said that though the book 'was 
a disgrace to a Prussian officer, 
part of it was unfortunately true.’ 
The book has been published in 
Ei^land, under the title Life in 
a Garrison Town, 
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Bilston, par. (1,845 ac.) and 
mrkt. tn., 2| ra. s.E. of Wolver- 
hampton, W. Staffonlshiro, Eng- 
land, with stns. on L. & N.W.R. 
and (4. W. R. It is a typical ‘ black 
country’ town. Coal, iron, and 
casting-sand are i)lentiful in the 
neighbourhood, and there are 
many blast-furnaces, foundries, 
and hardware factories. Its 
grindstones are famous. Pop. of 
par, (1901) 24,034. 

Biltong. See Billiton. 

Bima, seapt, tn. and cap. of 
sultanate of Bima, on N. coast of 
fc^umbawal., Dutch E. Indies; ex- 
ports fine horses. 

Blmana (‘two-handed’), in zo- 
ology, an order established by 
Cuvier for the reception of man, 
as distinct from the Quadrumami, 
or four-handed apes and mon- 
keys. More recent research has 
shown that, structurally, man so 
resembles the apes and monkeys 
that ho must logically bo ijlmuid 
in the same onlcr as they arc, 
and the old order Bimana is there- 
fore dropped, man being placo<l in 
the family Hominid.'e, of the order 
Primates. 

Bimetallism. The monetary 
system of Great Britain (see 
Monet) is monometallic. (.b)I<l 
alone is freely rcceive<l at the 
Mint and turned into coin; and 
gold alone is legal tender, with- 
out limit, in tho payment of debt. 
The coins of silver and bronze 
form a subsidiary or token coin- 
age. They are only valid for 
the discharge of debts of small 
amounts, and tho quantity coiiuMl 
is restricted, depending on tho 
discretionary power of the Mini, 
advised by tho Bank of England. 
Under a system of bimetal I ism, 
by contrast, the two metals gohl 
and silver would indifforeiitl v he 
legal tender in the payment of 
debt, and would equally be re- 
ceived at tho Mint without re- 
striction. In some more recent 
proposals it is not considerc(L 
necessary that stamlaid coins of 
both metals Hhould he in cut-rent 
use. It is generally admilie<l 
that existing token or subsidiurv 
coinages might be left nnalteiiMl. 
All that would be needed wuuhl 
bo that the standard should con- 
sist of the two metals jointly 
instead of one abtne; and the 
standard might possibly be only 
a reserve in bullion or coin k(‘pt 
as the basis of an issue of paper 
money. A ratio would be fixed 
between the two metals, and at 
this ratio they would be accepted 
at the Mint, and given validity 
as tender in the final payment of 
debt. Two chief advantages are 
claimed for the system. Gno 
is the maintenance of a i)ar of 
value between the two metals, 
and a consequent steadiness of 
exchange between gold-using and 
silver-using countries. Owing to 
the greater importance of de- 
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mand in determining the value 
of money (see Pricks, Money), 
the legal ratio recognized at the 
bimetallic mints exerts a con- 
trolling inlliience over tho mar- 
ket ratio, and is sufficiently 
powerful to counteract great 
changes in supply. Slight fluc- 
tuations in tho market value are 
mot by a tendency to bring tho 
cheaper metal in larger quanti- 
ties to tho Mint, and to melt 
into bullion tho dearer metal ob- 
tnined in exchange. Historical 
ex])crionco shows that at tho 
time of the Californian and 
AuHtra,lian discoverioH of gold in 
the middle of flio lilth century, 
reyolutionaiy changes in the sup- 
plies of tho metals wore a»-com- 
panied by trifling fiiictuations in 
their relative value ; and if is not 
diH])iitod that the suspensidTi of 
tlio free coiiuige of silver at tho 
I’aris Mint in 1873 was followed 
by huge fluctuations in tho ex- 
changes hetwcon England and 
India, by wliich trade was dis 
turhed, and the govorninent of 
India, raising its revenue in sil 
ver and Haying interest in gold 
on its dent, was embarrafsed to 
an extent unknown i)efoie. A 
further advantage claimed for 
bimetallism rests on the argu- 
ment that a joint standard is 
likely to be more stable than a 
single standard. Tho fluctua- 
tions, it is true, in the \;iluo of 
tho two nud-als taken separately 
may bo greater or more in num- 
ber than those of only one ; but, 
taken jointly, they may more 
probably bo found to mitigate 
than intensify one another. In 
any event, the standard rests on 
a Itroader husis, and a fall of 
prices is less likely to occur, or 
at least w^ould he less severe and 
rapitl. On the otlier hand, it is 
argued that the system presents 
more complications and is more 
artilieial than inononudalliHin ; 
that it was trie«i for long periods 
in the ijast by individual nations, 
and caused great inconvenience, 
owing to the one or the other 
nuitnl leaving the countrv fiom 
time to time in search of some 
place where it was lajfed higher; 
that, granting that tfiese difficul- 
ties might he overcome by the 
snhstitution of international l)i- 
metallism, it wonhl yot not lie 
easy to secure agreement on the 
ratio to he cliosen, or to prevent 
afterwards the secoHsion of one 
or more of the contracting ])ar- 
ticfl. Tho susnension of the 
free coinage of silver at th<‘ 
Paris Mint in 1873 rendered tho 
French hinietnllic system one of 
imperfect or, as it has liecn called, 
halting or limping bimetallism, 
’I'he controversy cannot be said to 
he settled, hut the <lrift of practi- 
cal action has lately luriicd away 
from bimetal 1 ism rather than set 
towards it. 
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F. A, Walker# International 
(1896) stateg the 
question from the bimetallic 
standpoint. Sir R. Qiffen’s Cate 
agaxntt Bimetallism (1892) is 
written from the opposite side. 
Major L. Darwin’s Bimetallism 
(18^) is an attempt to conduct 
an impartial examination of the 
arguments of both parties. The 
Reports of the Gold and Silver 
Commission, of the International 
Monetary Conference at Brussels 
in 1892, and of the Indian Cur- 
roncy Committees (mentioned 
under Pricks) should be con- 
sulted as evidence of the state 
of the discussion and the facts 
at different periods in recent 
times. 

Bimllpatam, soapt., Vizagapa- 
tam dist., Aladras Presidency, In- 
dia, 15 m. N.K. of Vizagapatam. 
In the I7th century the Dutch 
established a factory here, which 
was ceded to the British £. India 
Company in 1825. Pop. (1901) 
10 ^ 12 . 

Binan, or Vinan, tn. in prov. 
of Laguna, Luzon, Philippine Is., 
on w. shore of Laguna de Bay ; 
produces rice and timber. Pop. 
nearly 20,000. 

Binary Nomenclature of 
plants is the application of two 
names (a generic followed by a 
specific) to each plant— l^sa 
canina, dog-rose. Kaspar Bauhin 
(1560-1624) introduced the system 
in 1598 in his Pinax, Linnaeus 
(1707-78) extended the binary 
nomenclature to the whole of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

Binary Theorv, tbe chemical 
theory, originated by Davy, Ithat 
salts always consist of but two 
elements— a basic or electro-posi- 
tive, and an acid or electro-nega- 
tive element. It has long been 
known that this theory is insuffi- 
cient. See Salt. 

Binche* tn., prov. Hainault, 
Belgium, 15 m. B.K. of Mons; 
makes lace and pottery. Pop. 
(1900) 11,360. 

Bindraban. See Brin daban. 

Bindusara, surnamed Amit- 
RAOBATA, emperor of India from 
297 to 272 B.O., when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Asoka. 

Bindweed, See Convolvulus. 

Bingen (anc. Bingium^ or Vin- 
cum), tn., grand-duchy of Hesse, 
prov. Rhine Hesse, Germany, at 
the confluence of the Nahe with 
the Rhine, on the 1. bk. of the 
latter ; carries on a large trade in 
wine, and manufactures tobacco, 
champagne, etc. Thousands of 
people resort here for the popular 
festival of St. Roohus (the first 
Sunday after August 16). The 
Nibelungen treasure is said to be 
sunk in the Rhine near Bingen; 
and opposite the town, in the 
middle of the stream, is the 
* Mouse Tower,’ which legend as- 
sociates with Hatto ii.. ar^bishop 
of Mainz. Pop. (1900) 9,600. 
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The Bingebloch, opposite 
Bingen, is composed of rapids, 
through which a narrow passage 
was cut by the Romans, and an 
effective waterway constructed 
in 1832, 

Binger, Louis Gustav (1866), 
French African explorer, born at 
Strassburg, made journeys to the 
Senegal and Sudan, and pub- 
lished studies on the language of 
the Bambara. At the beginning 
of 1887 he undertook a long jour- 
ney from Senegal to the river 
Niger, by which he filled a great 
gap in the map of that region. 
He reached Grand Bassam, on 
the coast, at the beginning of 
1889. This journey he described 
in Du Niger au Golfe de Ouinie 
par le Pays de Kong et le Mossi 
(2 vola. 1891). In 1892 he went 
again to the Guinea coast, to 
siii^erintend the delimitation of 
the boundaries of the English 
and French spheres of influence. 

Bingham, Joseph (16(58-1723), 
author of tho Origines Bcclesi- 
asticce, or tho Antiquities of the 
Christian Churchy was born at 
Wakefield. In 1695 an unjust 
imputation of heresy caused him 
to resign his fellowship at Ox- 
ford. Thereafter he held siioces- 
sivoly the livings of Hoadbourne 
Worthy, near Winchester, and 
Havant, near Portsmouth. His 
great work appeared in 10 vols. 
(1708-22). Among his other writ- 
ings wore Three Sermons on the 
Trinity, and The French Churches 
Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land (1706). 

Binghamton, city, New York, 
XJ.S.A., the CO. seat of Broome 
CO., on the Susquehanna R., 150 
m. N.v/. of New York city; noted 
for its dairy products. It has a 
great variety of manufactures. 
P^. (1900) 39,647. 

Binglcy, par. and mrkt. tn. on 
Aire K., m. N.w, of Bradford, 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England: 
has station on M.R. Worsted and 
paper are manufactured. Pop. 
(liK)l) 18^48. 

Binh-Dinh, tn., Annam, French 
Indo- China, 205 m. B.K. of Hu6. 
Eleven miles to the B.R. is the 
town of Kwinhon, or Quinun, its 
port on the China Sea. 

Binh-Thuan, small tn., An- 
nain, French Indo-China, cap. of 
prov. Nha-Trang, 130 m. B. by N. 
of Saigon. 

Binnacle (originally hittacle, 
from Fr. hahitacte) was formerly 
a rectangular wooden locker with 
several compartments, to contain 
respectively the compasses, log- 
glasses, watch-glasses, and lights 
to show the compass at night. 
This ease contained three com- 
partments with sliding shutters, 
the two side ones holding a oom- 
pass in each, and the middle 
compartment having a lamp or 
Gandlo, with a pane of fflass on 
each side to tnrow a light on 


the compasses at night. The 
modern binnacle, besides sup- 
porting the compass and con- 
taining arrangements for the 
illumination of it by night, is 
fitted with various devices where- 
by the m^netio needle is pro- 
tected against the effects of shock 
and vibration, as also against the 
permanent and induced magnet- 
ism of tbe vessel in which it id 
placed. See also Compass. 
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Binney, Edward William 
(1812-81), English geologist, 
born at Morton, Nottingham- 
shire: practised as solicitor in 
Manchester (1835), and founded 
tho Manchester Geological So- 
ciety, of which he was lirst joint 
honorary secretary (183S), and 
president (1^7-9 and 1865 7). 
In papers on Sigillaria and its 
Roots, he demonstrated that all 
coal seams rest on old soils com- 
posed of vogotablo matter. He 
also wrote on bituminous shale, 
and helped James Young" to the 
discovery of the Bathgate shale 
seams. 

Binney, Thomas (1798-1874), 
English nonconformist divine, 
born at Newcastle ; was tJongrega- 
tional minister at Bedford ; New- 
port, Isle of Wight (1824); and 
Weigh House, London (1829 69); 
and for a time professor in the 
Congregational New College. He 
was a powerful opponent of the 
Established Church and of ritual- 
ism. His most popular work is. 
Is it Possible to Make the Best of 
Both Worlds? (1853.) See Life by 
Paxton Hood (1874). 

Binnie, Sir Alexander Rich- 
ardson (1839), chief engineer of 
the London County Council since 
1890; was engaged in the Public 
Works Department of India (1868- 
74), and designed and constructed 
the whole of '^ho Nagpur water- 
works. He was chief engineer of 
Bradford (1876 - 90), and con- 
stmoted the Bradford water- 
works, also tho Blackwall Tun- 
nel, Barking Road Bridge, and 
other important London works. 
He was knighted in 1897. 
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Binomial (Lat. 6t8, * twice;’ 
nonieuy 'a name’), an algebraical 
expresaion containing two terms. 
By the binomial tncorem any 
power of a binomial can be ex- 
panded into a series. The for- 
mula is— 


n , tl - 1 o n. 2 4 
+ ^ ^ H- . . . 

+ ' - |r-l “ 


' H- . . . 

11 . n — \ ^n.2 
1.2 

A’a;. (.r -I- a)® = + 6aa:^ -f 

+ lOa-^iC^ 4- ^a*x + w'. 

Bintang, ial., Dutch E. Indies, 
off Singapore ; was acquired by 
the Netherlands in 1S22. Pro- 
duces spices, sago, rice, sugar, 
etc. Area, 450 sq. m. Pop. about 
18,000, almost entirely Malays 
and Ohineae. 

Binturong (Arctiiis hinturong), 
a civet-like carnivore, a native of 
the E. Indies, arboreal and noc- 
turnal in its habits, with a long, 
prchenailo tail, tufted ears, and 
bristly fur. * 

Binue. See Benue. 

Binyon, Laurence (1869), Eng- 
lish poet and writer on art. He 
won the Newdigato prize in 1890 
(the subject of the poem being 
M’ersephono ), and became assist- 
ant in the British Museum, first 
( 1 892) in the department of pr in ted 
books, and subsequently (1895) in 
that of prints and drawings. His 
poetry, the note of which is a lyr- 
ical quietism, first gained atten- 
tion in his London Visions (two 
Hories, 1805 and 1898). His finest 
work is displayed in hii Odes 
(1900). His other volumes include 
Lyric Poems (1894), Poems (1895), 
The Praise of Life (1896), Porphy- 
rion (1898), monographs on Dutch 
Etchers (1895), John Crome md 
John Sell Cotman (1897), Western 
Flanders (1898), Thomas Oirtin 
(1900) ; and a Catalogue of English 
Drawings in the British Museum 
(vol. 1 . 1898, vol. ii. 1900). See 
Monthly Review, March 1901. 

F chio. (i.) River of Chile, ris- 
ing m the Andes, and flowing in a 
N.w. direction through the prov. 
of Biobio, enters the Pacino at 
Concepcion, after a course of 220 
m. The mouth is 2 m. wide, and 
the river is navigable for 100 m. 
(a.) Province of Cnile, with an area 
of 5,245 sq. m., and a pop. (1895) 
of 88,749, Cap. Los Angeles. 

Blogeneslst a term used by 
Huxley in his Lay Sermons for 
what he defines as * the hypothe- 
sis that living matter always 
arises by the agency of pre-exist- 
ing living matter.* The term 
for the opposing doctrine is a&to- 
genesis. See Biology. 
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ORAFIl. 

Biography is the art of pre- 
senting a life-work in full and 
significant delineation. Memorial 
tributes are an early feature in 
literature. Even the aged Nestor 
utilized the privilege of the panc- 
^'yrist when he harangnoa hi8 
juniors on the tented field; and 
there is a similar attitude in 
Plato's delineation of Socrates. 
Xeno]>hon, another Socratic dis- 
ciple, writes Memorabilia of his 
master; and though tho same 
author’s CyropaJia is romantic 
and fanciful, and his Agesilaus 
is a panegyric, he works them 
round genuine individual great- 
ness. This is the rudimentary 
memoir, and, somewhat later, the 
lament of Moschus overBion set 
an elegiac example that has had 
momentous results. Several Latin 
writers have merit as biographers. 
Cicero shows abundantly that he 
n^ht have written lives with 
high success. Cornelius Nepos. 
Sallust, Quintus Curtius, and 
Tacitus all contribute to this de- 
partment of literature. The Af/ri- 
cola of Tacitus is an admirable 
presentation of life and charac- 
ter. Suetonius is inartistic, but 
not without merit. The Anabasis 
Alexandron of Arrian is valuable 
both for matter and stylo. But 
Plutarch, who lived in tho reign 
of Domitian, is the first great 
biographer in the world’s history. 
His Parallel Lives comprises forty- 
six biographies in pairs, a (Ireek 
and a Roman alternately, and 
several separate sketches, the 
whole constituting a work of sov- 
ereign value. It has been often 
translated, and North’s English 
version of 1579 introduced Shake- 
speare to this gallery of noble 
characters. 

Now and again in the middle 
ages there are notable products 
of biographical impulse. The 
Venerable Bede (673-735) wrote 
the Life of SL Cuthhert. St. 
Adamnan (d. 704) produced in his 
Vita Sancti Columhee a genuine 
memoir, edited in 1857 by Dr. 
Reeves. A real and worthy life- 
study presents itself in Egin- 
hard’s Fifa Caroli Magni-^ the life 
of Charlemagne (c. 820). Of this 
there are various editions, and 
an English version was published 
by Mr. \V. Glaistor in 1877. Alfred 
the Great was also fortunate in his 
contemporary biographer, Asser 
Menovensis, a monk whom the 
king appointed bishop of Sher- 
borne. First published in 1572 by 
Archbishop Parker, tho best edi- 
tion of it is that of Wise (1722). 
Six early biographies of St. Dun- 
stan (960-9®) were edited by 
Bishop Stubbs in his Memorials 
of St Dunstar^klb). iElf rio’s St 
Outhlac and William of Malmes- 
bury’s lFw^/^^c^n both deserve men- 
tion. The biographical work of 
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the middle ages fitly culminates 
in Boooaooio’s rominisoenoes of 
Dante, this happy connection, as 
has been aptly said, supplying *a 
great man to describe a greater.’ 

Formal biographers were some- 
what late in appearing in English 
literature. In tho 14th and 15th 
centuries there were choice oppor- 
tunities, but tho literary bias was 
towards other ideals. Sir Thomas 
Malory, Lord Berners, and Cax- 
ton might have been biographers 
under other conditions, for they 
had direct sympathy with per- 
sonalities; and Oaxton’s devotion 
to earlier men of letters helped 
materially to establish their im- 
portance. Prose style steadily 
developed in tho 15th century, 
and is well illustrated in the 
work of ’saintly Fisher and un- 
bending More.’ Fisher’s prose is 
strong and not inartistic, and the 
funeral sermon on Henry VIl. 
shows a capacity for a memorial 
record. More’s Richard ill. (1613) 
is more than a merely biographi- 
cal study, but it recognizes the 
importance of grouping historical 
facts round an individual career. 
A lurid record of the times is 
Foxo’s Acts and Monuments of 
the Church, or the Book of Ma/r^ 
tyrs, published at Basel in 1559 
(Eng. ed. 1663). William Roper, 
who died in 1677, wrote the Life 
of Sir Thomas More, edited by S. 
W. Singer in 1817. 

There are still few biographies 
in the Elizabethan age. Caven- 
dish’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 
written about 1557, and first 
Tinted in 1641, is a striking little 
ook, which was undoubtedly used 
in the composition of Shake- 
speare’s Henry viiL The some- 
what unsatisfactory Life of Sir 
Philip Sidney by Lord Brooke, 
published in 1652, has supplied 
points that have been constantly 
used by subsequent biographers of 
the perfect, gentle knight. There 
is room for regret that Ben Jon- 
son did not write a life of Shake- 
speare. How much it might have 
told, and what fatuous specula- 
tions it might have prevented! 
Jonson’s memorial tributes are 
admirable, but a biography would 
have enhanced his literary repu- 
tation, and earned lasting grati- 
tude, Bacon, whose Henry vii. 
has certain biographical merits, 
fared somewhat better than 
Shakespeare ; various biograuhieik 
Baconiana, etc., duly followed 
the Life by Rawley, published in 
1657. Passing reference must be 
made to tho biographical material 
in Drummond of Hawthornden’s 
Notes of Ben Jonson's Conversation 
(Shakespeare Society Papers. 
1842). Sometimes irrelevant and 
occasionally indiscreet, these re- 
cords mark a unique episode. Mil- 
ton’s Life, by his nephew, Edward 
Phillips, appeared in 1694, and 
another was published by Toland 
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in 1639. Both were useful, but 
have small literary merit. Fuller’s 
Worthies of Knglwnd (1662) is an 
attractive miscellany. Mrs. Hut- 
chinson (1620-64) produced, in her 
Life of Colonel Hutchinson^ a work 
of uncommon merit, which was 
not published till 1806. Claren- 
don’s History of the JiebeUion has 
interesting biographical features ; 
it appeared in 1704 7. But the 
foremost biographer of the ago 
is Izaak Walton, whoso Lives of 
Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Heri)ert, 
and Sanderson appeared, in the 
order named, between 1640 and 
1678. A volume containing the 
first four was published in 1670. 
and the complete set was edited 
in 1796, with a Life of Walton by 
Dr. Thomas Zouch. Unaffected 
in stylo, and radiant with the 
author’s genial fjcrsonality, these 
biographies have an enduring 
charm. John Evelyn (1020-1706) 

S roduoed a pleasing Memoir of 
(aryaret Blaggc^ wife of Godol- 
phin, the lord treasurer (ed. 
Bishop Wilborforco, 1848). An- 
thony aW ooA's Athena* Clconienses 
(1691) is a storehouse of informa- 
tion and gossip about Oxford 
men. To 1691 belongs also Lang< 
baine’s English Dramatic Poets, 
an explicit and faithful record. 
John Aubrey (1620-97) wrote curi- 
ous and valuable * Minutes of 
Lives’ (Bacon, Milton, Hobbes, 
etc.), first published in Letters by 
Eminent Persons (1813). Gilbert 
Burnet, biographer of Matthew 
Hal^ nas much good matter in 
the History of his own Time. 

Literary accomplishment marks 
thebiograi)hy of the 18th century. 
Steele’s tribute to Addison (The 
Theatre^ 1720) makes a good be- 
ginning. Roger North (1653-1734) 
wrote lives of himself and his 
brothers, and the engaging Lives 
of the Norths appeared in 1742- 
44 . Middleton’s Cicero (1741) and 
Jortin’s Erasmus (1758) are stand- 
ard works. Theophilus Cibber's 
.Poets and his Actors and Actresses, 
both dated 1753, help to mark the 
onward movement. Literary grace 
and charm were given to biog- 
raphy by the illuininating pen of 
Goldsmith. His Voltaire (1759) 
utilizes his personal knowledge, 
and displays his narrative and 
descriptive resources. In 1762, 
after a sojourn in Bath, he pro- 
duced his inimitable mock-heroic 
Life of Beau Nash, conferring 
immortality on a marionette of 
supreme quality. His Parnell 
and Bolinghroke, published in 
1768 and 1770 respectively, are 
less important. It is an ^ easy 
transition from Goldsmith to Dr. 
Johnson, whose Lives of the Poets 
(1779) remains, after all possible 
deductions, an admirable speci- 
men of literary biography. Some 
of the best are those of the smaller 
men, some are manifest results 
of more journey-work, and some 


—those, for example, of Milton 
and Gray—exhibit strong preju- 
dice. In all. the independent critic 
works steadily, heedless of results. 
In the Life of Dr, Johnson, pub- 
lished in 1791, James Boswell 
took the foremost place among 
British biographers. His artless- 
ncss is the secret of his success. 
His genial affability recalls the 
method of Walton. ‘An inspired 
idiot ’ he may have been, but ho 
was a superb artist in biog j.phical 
narration. The high cha • acter of 
the ISth-centurybiogre L.uy is well 
sustained by William lloscoe in 
his strong and picturesque Lo- 
renzo de* Medici (1796). 

The development of the biog- 
rapher’s art made great a<lvanco 
in the 19th century, as may r eadily 
be seen from a comparison of a 
work like Hayley’s Cowper (1803) 
with the elaborate studies of later 
days. Books such as Hayley’s 
givo more iniiiuto and more skilful 
bioi. . lers a fresh opportunity. 
Tho same thing may be said of 
the work of Dr. Thomas M‘Crie, 
whose Life of Knox appeared in 
1811, and Life of Andrew Mf’hille 
in 1819. Whatever Sir Walter 
Scott wrote has value. His small 
biographies have interest and 
charm, and his Life of Drydtn 
(1808) maintains its authoritative 
])osition. His elaborate work on 
Napoleon, produced later in life, 
was the result of the most serious 
and elaborate preparation, but it 
was done at a time when Scott 
was unable to devote to his mate- 
rials those groat and apparently 
inexhaustible powers that had 
so long done marvellous service. 
Southey was an ideal biographer, 
whose mastery of his art dip not 
always imply exact and detailed 
knowledge of the subject under 
discussion. His Life of Nelson 
(1813) is one of the most readable 
books in the language, and he is 
hardly less successful with his 
Life of Wesley (1820) and his Life 
o/ i?unya?i (1830). His Cromwell 
and his Dr. A'ndrew Bell, both pub- 
lished in 1844, are not important ; 
for in the one case tho subject is 
too great for ‘the treatment it re- 
ceives, whilb in the other there 
could never bo more than a tem- 
porary interest involved. Hazlitt, 
like Scott, failed with Napoleon 
(1828), but his Conversations with 
James Northcote (1830) is a per- 
sonal record of unique and stimu- 

» interest. Moore’s Byron 
mi^ht well have been other 
than it is— it would have been 
iomewhat less amorphous had 
Moore been possessed of stronger 
oritioal powers— but it has in- 
dubitable qualities of greatness. 
The Life of Crdbbe (1834), by his 
son, does justioe to a very worthy 
subject. With Lockhart we reach 
one of the literary heights and 
resting-places of the century. 
His Bums (1828) has strength, 
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tone, and style ; and after all that 
has been written on the poet, it 
maintains its authoritative value. 
With his other study Lockhart 
was most happily fitted. He 
was close, to Scott than even Bos- 
well was to Johnson, and h:8 Life 
of Scott (1837-9) compotes with 
Boswell’s great work f6r the first ' 
position among English biogra- 
phies. 

With Carlyle tho survey makes 
a fresh start. A unique figure in 
literary history, he touched noth* 
ing on which ho did not leave 
strong marks of his personality. 
His lectures on Heroes and Hero- 
worship have much interest for 
tlie student of biography. His 
French Bevoliition is a brilliant 
picture gallery, that leaves. Iiy its 
numerous representative delinea- 
tions, impressions of the most 
vivid and powerful character. 
His Past and Present is a con- 
tinuous and fascinating study of 
personal merit or demerit and 
the consetjuent moral infiuenoo. 
His true and sincere man he finds 
in tho lofty poet, as in Schiller; 
in the comparatively unimportant 
man of letters— good and great 
if only he he worthy— as in John 
Sterling; and in the statesman 
and tho ruler, as in Cromwell 
and Frederick the Great, Prob- 
ably Carlyle has not said the 
last word on his poet and his 
men of action -other studios of 
Cromwell have already appeared, 
Carlyle’s own treatment is found 
to need supplementing, and the 
Frederick is not immaculato -but 
on John Sterling ho is definite and 
final. Him he natl firmly placed 
with those literary friends who 
are commemorated in Lyeklas and 
Thyrsis, and this consideration 
marks an important feature in 
biographical work. Carlyle’s 
Sterling I shows that the biogra- 
pher discovers and reveals essen- 
tial greatness, being himself a 
prophet or seer. Schiller in its 
first form appeared in 1826, 
Oliver CromwelVs Letters and 
Speeches in 1845, John Sterling 
in 1851, and Frederick the Great 
in 1858-65. 

Meanwhile other biographers 
were at work, and making contri- 
butions to their subject Tihat in 
some respects foil hardly snort of 
even Carlyle’s achievement. Dean 
Stanley’s Li/co/Dr. Amold(\Mi) 
at once asserted its claim to re- 
cognition as a performance of rare 
excellence ; and the same may he 
said of Hill Burton’s Life and 
Correspondence of Hurne (1847). 
John Forster is one of those whose 
exceptionally excellent results 
seem to prove the saying that, 
like tho poet, the biographer is 
horn, not made. His Goldsmith 
(1848) was most elaborately re- 
fined into its ultimate beauty of 
form and feature. His Landor 
(1^8) and Dickens (1872-4), hardly 
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less well done» are both works 
of very line quality. His Swift 
remains a promismfir fragment. 
Mrs. GaBkeU’B Charlotte Bronte 
(1857) has distinguished grace 
and charm— the author, herself 
an eminent novelist, being able 
to work with ready sympathy on 
her deeply suggestiye subject. In 
his Life of Goethe (1859) George 
Henry Lewes produced a singu- 
larly bright ana substantial work, 
giving in it one of the best studies 
of a foreign author made by an 
Englishman. The Rev. Stopford 
Brooke’s Frederick W. RoberUon 
(1865) is, on the other hand, a 
most successful delineation of one 
great English preacher by an- 
other, whose position was destined 
to be high in pure literature as 
well as in the studies peculiar to 
his profession. James {Spedding's 
Bacon (1857-74) is tho result of 
long and special application to 
his subject, and has monumental 
significance. By far the greatest 
work of Mark Pattison is his Life 
of Casaubon (1875), the author 
fully mastering the inherent dilh* 
cultioB of his task, and producing 
a book of high and enduring quab 
ity. Sir Theodore Martinis Life 
of the Prince Consort (1874 80) 
happily weaves contemporary 
history about a personality of 
unaffected dignity and attractive- 
ness, his somewhat delicate under- 
taking being accomplished with 
spirit, tact, and thoroughness. Hir 
Theodore had oualified as biog- 
rapher with his bright memoir of 
his friend I’rofessor Aytoun in 
1867, and ho gave further illus- 
tration of his rare skill, sympa- 
thy, and personal devotion in his 
Lord Lpndhurst (1883) and BeUn 
Faucitl Lady Martin (1900). Sir 
George Trevelyan’s il/acau/ay ap- 
peared in 1870, and at once be- 
came a classic. Professor Mas- 
son’s Life of Milton (1859-80) com- 
bines history with biograpay on 
a most extensive plan, and chal- 
lenges criticism of its bulk while 
presenting the results of wide 
investigation and practised liter- 
ary skill. Froufle’s Carlyle (1882- 
84), lacking in the reticence de- 
sired by some, has the counter- 
vailing recommendations of com- 
prehenrdvenoss and charming 
style. His Julius Cwsar (1880) is 
a thoroughly sound little book. 
Mrs. Oliphant, who proved her 
biographical competency in the 
Edward Irving of 1802, further 
illustrated it in ner St, Francis of 
Assisi (1870), Montalemhert 
Principal Tulloch (1888), and her 
volumes on Florence and Venice. 
In 1897 she produced the first 
two volumes of William Black- 
wood and Sons: Annals of a Pub- 
lishing House, Mr. John Morley’s 
Edmund Burke (1807), Voltaire 
(1872), Rousseau (187d), Diderot 
(1878), Richard Cohden (1881), and 
Lift of Gladstone (1903), are all 
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standard works of distinguished 
character. Aii equally distin- 
guished place is to be assigned to 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s Henry Faw- 
cett (1885) and Profesbor Dowdon’s 
Shelley {\^), The late 19th cen- 
tury did all possible justice to 
Shakespeare. The outstanding 
biographies are Hall iwell- Phi 1- 
lipps’s Outlines (7th ed. 1887) and 
Mr. Sidney Loe’s minute, exhaust- 
ive. and skilful Life of William 
Shakespeare (1899). 

Of American biographies there 
maybe mentioned:— J. Marshall’s 
George Washington (3rd ed. 1839) ; 
W. Irving’a Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus (new ed. 
1893); 11. Griswold’s Poe(18r)U); 
J . Parton’s Thomas Jefferson ( 1894 j 
and Qoieral Jackson (1892); P. 
M. Irving’s Washington Irving 
(new ed. 1880): J. H. Gilinore’s 
President Oar field (1880); Story 
of Garrison's it/c (1885-9) ; J. K. 
(■abot’s R, W, Emerson (11^7); 
.1. Hawthorne’s Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and his Wife (18^); T. 
R. Lounsbury’s James Fenimorc 
Cooper (1881); W. S. Kennedy’s 
0. W, Holmes (18^) ; Longfellow 
(1882); K.J®. Halo’s J, R, Lonrll 
and his Friends (1898) | Professor 
A. V. G. Allen’s Phillips Brookes 
(1900). 

Some representative works and 
biographers of Italy, France, 
ana Germany are tho ifollowing. 
For Italy there are Vasari’s 
Painters^ Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects (1650); Muratori’s Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptures (1723-51); 
Life of Boccaccio, by Baldelli and 
by Tiraboschi; Machiavelli e i 
suoi 7’mpi(Eng. trails. 1890); Cas- 
tiglione’s Raphael, etc. The Vie 
de Saint Louis of Joinvillo (1309) 
has distinct literary importance, 
and so have Bran tOme’s outspoken 
and vivid Menunrs (1059). The 
Memoires of Saint-Simon (1675- 
1755) are a rich mine of history 
and biography. Later French 
biographers are Voltaire, Cousin, 
Guizot, Mon talembcrt, and Saintc- 
P»ouvo [Portraits Litteraires, Port 
Royal, Causeries de Lundi, etc.). 
German writers include FOrstcr, 
SchrOckb, Herder, Bruhns, Gtih- 
rauor, Klein, Fischer, Varnhagen 
von Ense, Barthold, Haym, Otto 
Jahn, Ranke, Diintzer, KOstlin, 
Zeller, Brandi. 

Cyclopaedic biographical works, 
both general and particular, have 
boon frequently compiled. Those 
include: Acta Sanctorum of the 
Bollandists (1043-1794); Bayle’s 
IHctionnaire Historique et Cri- 
tique (1697, etc.) ; Biographia 
Ecclesiastica (1704) ; Biographia 
Britannica (1747-00, ed. Hr. Kip- 
pis; with additions. 1777-93); 
Biographica Classica (1778) ; Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, New and 
General (1798); Michaud’s Bm- 
graphielJniveTselle(\^\\~2S\ new 
ed. 1870, etc,); Chalmers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (1812-17); 
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Rose’s New General Biographical 
Dictionary {\B29-47); Chambers’s 
Biographical Dictionary of EmU 
' nent Scotsmen (1835 $ new ed. 
1859); English Cyolopcedia, with 
biographical section (1856) ; Nou- 
vellc Biographic GMrale (1867- 
06); Das geistige Deutschland: 
Deutsches Kilnstler-Lexikon der 
Gegenwart ( 1898) ; Sparks’s Ameru 
can Biography (1834); Appleton's 
CycLopwdia of American Biog* 
raphy (1888). National diction- 
aries, in whole or in part, have 
i>een produced in Sweden, Hol- 
land, Austria, Germany, Norway, 
Italy, Spain, and Belgium. Th 3 
English Dictionary of National 
Bioaraphy, one of the most oom- 
])reheiisive and thorough of such 
enterprises, was edited in 06 vol- 
umes by Sir Leslie Stephen and 
Mr. Sidney Leo (1886-1901). The 
first cast of Mr. Lee’s important 
biography of Shakospoaro was in 
this work, and its concluding vol- 
ume contains his full and authen- 
tic life of Queen Victoria, which 
was subsequently published sepa- 
rately. 

Individual writers have pro- 
duced groups of biographies, of 
which those are examples:— Allan 
Cunningham’s British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects (1829- 
33) ; Agnes Strickland’s Queens of 
England (1840-8). Queens of Scot- 
land (1860-9); Mrs, Jameson’s 
Early Italian Painters (1846); 
Campbell’s Lord Chancellors 
(1845-7) and Chief -Justices (1849- 
67) ; Lord Lindsay’s Lives of tls 
Lindsays (1849); Hook’s Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury (1861-76); 
Smilos’s Engineers (l^2); Dr. 
Doran’s Their Majesties' Servants 
(1864), biographies of English 
actors and aotrosses; Grove’s 
Dictionary of Musicians (1879- 
85); Sir William Fraser’s Scoits 
of Buccleuch (1879), and other 
similar works on noble houses; 
Miss Thackeray’s Book of Sibyls 
(1883); Hamilton’s Poets Laure- 
ate of England Dean Bur- 

gon’s Twelve Good Men (18f^). 

Many valuable monographs have 
been contributed to various series, 
which have multiplied in great 
profusion. Some of those are : — 
Ancient Classics, Foreign Clas- 
sics, and Philosophical Classics 
for English readers ; English Mon 
of Letters (a most admirable bio- 
CTaphical library, edited by Mr. 
John Morley) ; English Worthies ; 
English Men of Action ; English 
Statesmen, containing l^ord Rose- 
bery’s monograph on Pitt; Emi- 
nent Women ; The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers; Famous Soots: Great 
Writers; Heroes of the Nations; 
Great Craftsmen; Modern Eng- 
lish Writers; Westminster Biog- 
raphies; Makers of British Art; 
Groat Educators; The World’s 
Epoch-makers ; American Men of 
Letters. See, further, AuTOBioa- 
BAPHY. 
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Biology* This term, which 
literally means * life-lore,’ was 
t^st used by Lamarck in a work 
which appeared in 1801 ; and it 
was also used in the following 
•year, to all appearance independ- 
ently, by Treviranus. From the 
first its usage was twofold— (a) 
to include all the departments of 
seienee which have, to do with 
living creatures as such, or in 
particular aspects (c,g. botany, 
zoology, anatomy, physiology, 
and embryology): and (6) as a 
convenient term tor the study of 
the general problems concerning 
the nature and origin^ continu- 
ance and progress of organic life. 
There seems little justification 
for a third usage, especially com- 
mon in Germany, to include the 
study of habits and interrela- 
tions. For this important depart- 
ment of biology some other word, 
such as bionomics or ethology, is 
decidedly to be preferred. 

Biology, in the second sense 
above defined, has the same rela- 
tion to the more specific inquiries, 
such as botany and zoology, that 
the fundamental principles of 
chemistry and physics have to 
astronomy, meteorology, mineral- 
ogy, and the like. For biology 
has to do with the general phe- 
nomena of life, most of which are 
common to plants and animals ; 
and it should be fundamental to 
all the specialized departments. 
It will become so when a larger 
number of foundation-stones have 
been securely laid. 

On the other hand, it should 
be noted that while biology in 
the second sense is concerned 
with generalities, it necessarily 
rests upon biology in the first 
sense— t.e. on the detailed descrip- 
tions furnished by all the special- 
ized inquiries. Its office is to 
formulate and unify the results 
of these, and thoro is no item of 
anatomical or physiological anal- 
ysis which may not have its im- 
port in relation to the general 
theory of life. For this reason 
it seems well that the double 
usage of the term should continue, 
reminding us, on the one hand, 
that there can bo no safe general- 
izing except on the basis of par- 
tioulars, and, on the other hand, 
that the full import of particulars 
is not appreciable until they are 
summed up in general formula. 

Subdivisions of Biotopry.— The 
term biolog}', in its widest sig- 
nificance, includes all life-lore; 
but life-loro obviously admits of 
numerous subdivisions, and these 
should be referable either to a 
logical or to a practical scheme. 
One natural basis of subdivision 
is according to subject-matter, 
but this is father a matter of 
convenience than a logical classi- 
fication. Thus, since Claude 
Bernard’s classic book on the 
Phenomena common to the Life 
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of Plants and Animals (1879). 
no one has seriously attempted 
to maintain that the distinction 
between bdtany and zoology is 
more than one of convenience. 
Plants and animals are equally 
alive, though the expressions of 
their life are divergent— even 
Linnseus united them under the 
common title *Organisata’— and 
there is no good reason for sepa- 
rating botany and zoology, except 
that the distinction is useful to 
our limited intelligence. Differ- 
ence in subject-matter would also 
justify the establishment of a 
special science of protistology for 
the study of those simple living 
creatures which lie, as it were, at 
the base of the V-shaped genea- 
logical tree, having taken no de- 
cisive steps towards either an ani- 
mal or a vegetable mode of life. 
It is evident, then, that the sub- 
divisions of biology according to 
subject-matter present no partic- 
ular difficulty. They may tend 
to become embarrassingly numer- 
ous, they may sometimes obscure 
the unity of the science, but they 
seem to give dignity to partic- 
ular lines of study, and some of 
them are very convenient. Thus 
we have not onl v ornithology but 
oology (the study of birds’ eggs), 
not only entomology but dipter- 
ology (the study of flies), not to 
speak of ichthyology (of fishes) 
and oonchology (of shells), bry- 
ology (of mosses) and lichenology 
(of licnens), and scores of other 
subdivisions, some of which border 
on the grotesque. 

But there is another more logi- 
cal plan of subdivision, which re- 
miires more explanation. It is 
that which recognizes that living 
creatures maybe studied scientific- 
ally from BOYCral different points 
of view — as regards (1) their form 
and structure, (2) their habits and 
functions, (3) their development 
and history, and (4) the causes 
which have operated in that his- 
tory or evolution. In other words, 
we may ask four complementary 
questions in regard to a living 
creature: (1) What is this, as a 
whole and in its parts? (2) How 
does this living mechanism work? 
(3) Whence has this form of life 
arisen, as an individual and as a 
member of a race 7 (4) What has 
been the mode of its historical 
origin, what have been the factors 
in its evolution? 

1. The study of form and struc- 
ture, conveniently termed mor- 
phology, includes all description 
of external features, all anatomi- 
cal analysis, the study of minute 
structure in general {histology), 
and of eells in particular {eytol- 
ogy). Whether we dissect the ani- 
mal or the plant or simply draw 
it, whether we use only our own 
living lenses or put glass ones in 
front of them, we are morphologi- 
cal in our inquiry so long as we 
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do not raise questions as to how 
the creature wo are studying lives 
and grows and has been evolved. 
These Questions are or may be in 
the bacKground of consciousness 
while wo are pursuing our mor- 
phological study, but they are 
not for the moment relevant. 
The morphologist does not study 
activity ; the organism is to him 
like a watch that has stopped. 
In other words, he has to do with 
statical, not with dynamical, re- 
lations. The history of this in- 
quiry, especially through the 19th 
century, shows a gradually deep- 
ening analysis. The morphologist 
passed from the study of externals 
to a dissection of the internal ot- 
gans— e.f/. Cuvier; thence to an 
unravelling of their component 
tissues (nervous, muscular, con- 
nective, glandular, etc.) r.r/. Bi- 
chat ; thence, with abetter micro- 
scope, to a descrii)tion of the 
minuter component units or cells 
—e.g, Schwann and Schleiden; 
and he has in recent years been 
in part occupied with an inquiry 
into the visible microscopic struc- 
ture of the material which is re- 
garded as the physical basis of 
life— c.g. Butschli. At each of the 
five levels— the intact creature, 
its organs, its tissues, its cells, 
the living substance— there re- 
mains much work to bo done; 
and it should also be noted that 
morphology loses half its interest 
unless it is studied comparatively, 
and misses its aim unless it forms 
the basis of a natural classifioa- 
tion (taxonomy). It should bo 
carefully observed that the mor- 
phologist is not restricted to the 
study of individuals; thus it is 
at present one of his most ur- 
ent tasks to rc-define a species 
y precise statistical observations 
on the range of variability which 
each specific typo exhibits. 

2. The second question, ‘How 
does this work, as a whole and in 
each of its parts?’ is the funda- 
mental question of ^hyaiology. 
The habits and bcliaviour of the 
organism, all its relations to the 
environment, both animate and 
inanimate, its modes of nutrition 
and reproduction, are as much 
part of physiology as inquiries 
into circulation of the blood or 
the movement of sap. If we say 
that the morphologist is con- 
cerned with statical relations, we 
may likewise say that the physi- 
ologist deals with dynamical re- 
lations. His fundamental piob- 
lem is vitaractivity or function ; 
and here again the history shows, 
especially through the 19th cen- 
tury, a gradually deepening analy- 
sis, The physiologistpassed from 
general studies oi habit and tem- 
perament to more precise inquiries 
into the functions of particular 
organs, thenoe to a study of the 
properties of tissues {e.g, Bichat) 
ana the phases of cell life {e.g. 
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Schwann, Schleiden, Qoodsir, Vir- 
chow), while much attention has 
al#e b eeh given to the chemioal 
and phyal^l changes ocaurring 
in the complex substances which 
form the physical basis of life 
Claude Bernard). On each 
evel, as with morphology, there 
is still much to do. Moreover, the 
work is only at its first stage until 
synthesis reverses the method of 
analysis, and a vigorous attempt 
is made to use the analytical 
results— let us say, the study of 

S rotoplasmic metabolism— in a 
eeper interpretation of the gen- 
eralltf e of the creature. It seems 
likely, however, that the analytic 
method must be followed to much 
more precise conclusions than 
have been hitherto reached before 
there can be stable success in the 
complementary synthetic inter- 
pretation. 

3. The third biological question, 
'Whence is this requires a double 
answer^ There is the development 
of theindividual through a succes- 
sion of stages, from the fertilised 
egg-cell to the embryo, and thence 
onwards to adolesoonoe along a 
path often complicated by larval 
stages, when what arises from the 
egg, bo it caterpillar or tadpole, 
is very unlike the finished form. 
In the case of many plants, the 
relations of sporophy to and gamo- 
phyte introduce equally impor- 
tant complioations. There is, on 
the other hand, the history of the 
race to which the organism be- 
longs- its affiliation tnrough re- 
lated forms, either living or ex- 
tinct, to a more generalisedatock. 
The first answer is given by em- 
bryology. the second by paloeon- 
tology; but both are concerned 
with processes of growth or ‘be- 
coming,* though it is convenient 
to keep the word development for 
the individual life-history, and the 
word evolution for the progress of 
the race. In more technical lan- 
guage, the answer to the historical 
question is to he found in a study 
of ontogeny (individual develop- 
ment) on the one hand, and of 
phylogeny (racial evolution) on 
the other. It would be convenient 
to have a term like ‘geneology’ 
to include both. 

4. The fourth biological ques- 
tion is, ‘How has the organism 
come to be what, where, and as 
it is?' This is an inquiry into his- 
torical causes, into the factors of 
evolution ; and the answers, still 
far from complete, are often com- 
prised under the term cetiology. 
The objection has been raised that 
the evolutionary question indi- 
cates rather a point of view than 
a distinct department, and it is 
no doubt true that the ouestion 
should always be on the lips 
of biological students— anatomist 
and physiologist, embryologist 
and palssontologist alike. At the 
same time, it must be borne in 
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mind that all the departments 
imply artificial abstractions : mor- 
phology and physiology are com- 
plementary, both need the histor- 
ical setting afforded by embryol- 
ogy and palaeontology, and all are 
illumined by the light of the evo- 
lution idea, and by the results of 
concrete inquiries into the factors 
in the evolution process. To sum 
up, biology may be subdivided, 
according to the particular aspect 
emphasised, into (a) morphology, 
(6) physiology, (c) geneology (em- 
bryology and palaiontology), and 
id) aetiology. 

Problems of Biology.—\^’ o see 
a seed germinating, a frog’s egg 
dividing, a young bird creeping 
out of the egg, a child growing 
up; we find evidence that since 
the earth became fit to bo a home 
of life many races of organisms 
have come and gone, and that 
more and more complex forms 
have successively emerged: wo 
see marvellous intricacy ot or- 
ganic structure from the lowest 
to the highest, and amid the 
manifoldness an adherence to a 
few main typos of organic archi- 
tecture ; we see the behaviour of 
young creatures to one another 
and to the immediate environ- 
ment, a great variety in the modes 
of nutrition and reproduction, the 
abundance of multiplication, tho 
diverse expressions of nervous 
and muscular activity, the sub- 
sidiary processes of digestion, ab- 
sorption, respiration, exoretion, 
and so on, which keep the two 
master activities of moving and 
feeling agoing ; we study the end- 
less problem of balancing income 
and expenditure : and behind all 
wo see the fact oi death. No one 
can contemplate these and other 
phenomena without being im- 
pressed with the magnitude of 
the problems of biology. It is 
our object in what follows to in- 
dicate what tho chief biological 
problems are, and to arrange 
them in a rational order. The 
selected bibliography will show 
how the study may be pursued. 

Characteristics of a Living Or- 
ganism.— Like an engine, an or- 
ganism is a material system which 
transforms matter and energy; 
but it is, within limits, a self- 
stoking, self- repairing engine; 
and it is further distinguished by 
its powers of growth and repro- 
duction. Moreover, as Professor 
Joly indicates, from tho physi- 
cist’s point of view there is this 
further difference between the in- 
animate and the animate system, 
that while transfer of energy into 
the former (c.g. heating a bar of 
iron or charging a Leyden jar) is 
attended with effects conducive te 
dissipation and retardativo of fur- 
ther transfer, the opposite seems 
to be true of the living creature, 
which has an extraordinary ca- 
pacity for accumulating potential 
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energy, for accumulating it even 
acceleratively. So striking is this, 
as evidenced when an organism, 
in virtue of its stores, lives or 
works for days without food or 
rest, that some have doubte<l 
whether the doctrine of tho con- 
solation of energy was really ap- 
plicable to living creatures. But 
there is no sound warrant for 
doubting tho universal applicabil- 
ity of the physicist’s axiom. An 
actively living organism is con- 
tinually undergoing physical and 
chemical change (or metabolism): 
matter and energy pass in, matter 
and energy pass o\it; yet, like a 
whirlpool in a river, tho animate 
system manages to retain an ap- 
proximate iutogrity of foim, in 
spite of the oeaseless fiux. The 
pill of potassium, placed on a 
pool of water, dances about like 
a water sprite on tho surface, 
fixeing and flaring hero, there, 
and overywhero; but its activity 
is soon at an end, and in a miinito 
or two it has ceased to exist as 
such. On tho other hand, tho 
whirligigbcotle, which darts about 
in a similar fashion, has a power 
of persistence which excites our 
admiration : if it can secure food 
and periods of rest, it can go on 
for months, or even years. This 
power of persistence, assooiated 
with periodic recuperation and 
rest, is part of tho secret of tho 
living organism. A crystal of 
alum dropped into a saturated 
solution ot alum grows before 
our eyes: its growth illustrates 
both differentiation and integra- 
tion- that is to say, it bocoinos 
more complex and more thor- 
oughly unified ; it has also a not- 
able power of regenerating lost 
parts ; and there are phenomena 
which dimly suggest tho capaci- 
ties of adjustment to surround- 
ings, and of rcprorlucing their 
like, which characterize living 
creatures. But it is obvious that 
the crystal grows only at tho ex- 
pense of material similar to itstdf, 
whereas tho living creature grows 
at tho expense of food-material 
different - and it may be, as in tho 
ease of plants, very different— 
from its own substance. Nor ia 
there, as yet, any decisive evi- 
dence that crystals over exhibit 
that effoctivenoss or adaptiveness 
of response to surrounding influ- 
ences which is characteristic of 
oven the simplest living organ- 
isms. 

The method of those who insist 
upon ]>re88iDg chemioal formula 
into the sorvico of biology (to 
which there can ho no objection 
so long as false abstractions ar# 
not made) may be illustrated by 
a case taken from a work recently 

P ublished, by Dr. Giglio Toa—Les 
VobUmes de la Vie (1900). We 
are asked to ‘ feed ’ two moleculea 
of acetic acid with perchlorido 
of phosphorus, and the resulting 

E-47 
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chloride of acetyl with zinc ethyl ; 
we are aeked to subject the result* 
inff methybethyl ketoue to oxida- 
tion ; ana the result is that from 
the two oriflrinal molecules of 
acetic acid we got four. This 
is supposed to illustrate the phe- 
nomena of assimilation and re- 

S reduction ; but the plain fact is 
[lat we cannot at present corre- 
late this chemical experiment in 
any tangible way with the pro- 
cesses of assimilation and repro- 
duction as they occur even in the 
simplest organisms. However do- 
eirous we may be to carry the 
lessons and results of the inor- 
ganic world into biology, we can- 
not shut our eyes to the magni- 
tude of the steps between this 
coercive treatment of acetic acid 
and the nutritive and reproduc- 
tive behaviour of an ami^eba or a 
diatom. We are ignorant of the 
composition of what is glibly 
called ‘a living molecule ; ’ wo are 
not even aware that such a thing 
exists. To sum up, a living or- 
ganism undergoes rapid change, 
and yet retains its integrity ot 
organization : it grows, but at the 
expense of material different from 
itself ; it reproduces, giving origin 
to other units potentially or actu- 
ally like itself; it is capable of 
effective response to the environ- 
ment ; and it has, in some meas- 
ure, a co-ordinated and adaptive 
activity. 

The Nature of Xi/c.— 'J’he prob- 
lem of the nature of life is cer- 
tainly not solved either by the 
word ‘vitality’ or by the word 
‘protoplasm,’ which represent the 
two extremes of interpretation. 
The facts are that chemical analy- 
sis reveals no elements in a living 
organism which are not common 
in the inanimate surroundings: 
that the chemical peculiarity or 
the physical basis of life is not 
in the nature of the material ele- 
ment involved, but in their com- 
plexity of composition ; that care- 
ful physical experiments all go to 
show that the formula of the con- 
servation of energy is just as true 
of the living creature as it is of the 
engine ; that there is no evidence 
of any special vital material, nor 
room in the balance-sheet for 
any special ‘vital force’ or spociho 
* life energy.’ But those data are 
preliminary to an interpretation, 
rather than form part of one. In 
this connection two facts may bo 
emphasized : (1) biologists are not 
yet in a position to restate even 
what seem to be relatively sim- 
ple vital phenomena in terms of 
ohemical and physical forraulse, 
and (2) they do not find in in- 
animate material systems any 
analogous operations which en- 
able them to make clearer the 
adaptive and co-ordinated activ- 
ity of even a unicellular organism. 
It seems to come to this, that al- 
though there are vital prooesses 
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in living creatures which can be in 
part restated in terms of cnemical 
and physical formulae, we cannot 
at present in this way interpret 
the distinctively vital behaviour 
of any creature. We are forced 
to the conclusion that a living or- 
ganism is a particular synthesis 
of matter and energy, the secret 
of whose organization remains 
hidden. Nor can we forget that 
the behaviour of higher animals 
cannot bo thought of apart from 
the idea of intelligence, and this 
renders the false simplicity of 
pretended materialistic interpre- 
tations even more obvious. 

Orifjin of Life.— What Fran- 
cesco Kedi began in the 17th cen- 
tury was perfected by Pasteur and 
Tyndall in the third quarter of 
the 19th century— vt>. the destruc- 
tive criticism of alleged cases of 
spontaneous generation, or the 
origin of living creatures from 
net-living matter. In experiments 
which suggest this it has always 
been found that germs of life 
wore present from the start, or 
that they found entrance at some 
stage in the operations; and the 
biologist may safely make the 
negative statement that no rec- 
ords of precise observation afford 
any evidence that any form of 
life has ever corn© into being ex- 
cept from a parent form of the 
same kind. There is no known 
evidence of not-living matter giv- 
ing origin to living organisms. 
But this fact of biogenesis does 
not exclude (a) the possibility that 
the evolution of living matter 
from not-living matter once took 
])lace, (6) the possibility that it 
may bo taking place now in con- 
ditions unknown to us, and (c) the 
possibility that the conditions of 
spontaneous generation, or abio- 
gcncsis, may be artificially repro- 
duced. To make a dogma out of 
a negative fact is bad science. 

There are many, like Huxley, 
Haeckel, Nageli, Pfliiger, Ray 
Lankester, who have expressed 
the opinion that if they could 
have been witnesses of tho be- 
ginning of organic evolution, they 
would have seen the origin of pro- 
toplasm from not-living matter. 
It may be that the synthesis, 
which we do not understand, took 
place in some chemical hotbed 
when tho earth was very young; 
it may bo that the first proto- 
plasmic mixtures fed upon other 
naturally synthetized carbon com- 
pounds which had failed to roach 
the vital level of complexity ; but 
the difficulties in even imagining 
the origin, the evolution of a pro- 
toplasmic unit are so great that 
we are not surprised to find the 
suggestion of Helmholtz and Lord 
K^vin, that the gorms of life were 
borne to earth by meteorites frpm 
elsewhere. But while the scien- 
tific attitude in regard to the origin 
of life must at present be agnostic, 
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we venture to make four remarks. 
1. That the discussion, which is in 
essence extremely theoretical, has 
been of great practical value : for 
it has brought to light many facts 
of great importance in connec- 
tion with the preservation and 
improvement of food-stuffs, the 
occurrence of parasites, the use 
of antiseptics, and the nature of 
many diseases. 2. That since 1828, 
when Wfihler made urea artifid- 
ally. there has been great activity 
on tne part of the synthetic chem- 
ists. who are able, for instance, to 
build up sugars from inorganic 
substances; and it is conceivable 
that carefully-thought-out mix- 
tures of such substances might 
result in a vital combination. 3. 
That even if proteids were synthe- 
tized, and evenlf mixtures of pro- 
teids and other substances were 
brought together so as to result 
in a chemical organization like 
protoplasm, the biologist would 
still have to ask whether tho 
artificially compounded corpus- 
cles had the insignia of vitality, 
such as effective rosponso to en- 
vironment, oo-ordinatod activity, 
growing and reproducing power. 
4. That if living matter has orig- 
inated from not-living matter, 
then wo must credit not-living 
matter with the potentiality of 
giving origin to that kind of or- 
ganization which in appropriate 
conditions may manifest con- 
sciousness and intelligence. 

Differentiation and Integration. 
—■When we compare simple forms 
of life, such as amoeba and slime 
fungi, with more complex crea- 
tures, such as squirrel and oak 
tree, we get an impression analo- 
gous to that which follows from 
a comparison of an early embryo 
with tho adult organism. Wo 
express the contrast by using 
words like ‘higher’ and ‘lower/ 
and in tho terms employed there 
is often a suggestion of anthropo- 
morphism, as if we estimated the 
position of an organism in tho 
scale of being by its degrees of 
approximation to ourselves. But 
the biological standard is not 
crudely anthropomorphic, for it 
is evident that the oak tree is not 
goneticallv any nearer man than 
the slime fungus is, though wo call 
the former much ‘ higher than the 
latter. Tho criterion is twofold— 
(a) in reference to complexity of 
structure, or the number of parts 
with specialized function^ and (6) 
in reference to the degree in which 
the parts are unified and corre- 
lated in the life of the whole. 
The one criterion is differentia- 
tion— the structural expression 
of division of labour; the other 
is integration— the unification of 
the organism, for example, by 
the nervous and vascular systems. 
The former, may be compared to 
the expansion, the latter to tho 
federation, of an empire; and 
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the criteria apply to Stephen- 
Bon’s * Pufling Hilly * aa compared 
with a iJOth-centary locomotive, 
just'aa they apply to a spoiiKO 
as compared with a bird. It ia 
noceBsary, however, to notice that 
an oi'Kanism which is, on the 
whole, of simple typo may show 
a hif^h degree of ditlerentiation 
in particular directions, as radio- 
larians and sponges often do as 
regards their skeleton systems. 
Furthermore, a consideration of 
the contrast between embryo and 
adult makes it plain that there 
may be j^reat potentiality of dif- 
ferentiation and integration, al- 
though these are not expressed: 
and tnis should bo borne in mina 
when we compare apparently sim- 
ple anicellular organisms with 
obviously complex multicellular 
forms. 

Given a number of simple proto- 
plasts— i.e. corpuscles oi complex 
substances united in an organiza- 
tion which does not at present ad- 
mit of being interpreted in terms 
of physico-chemical formula; —the 
biologist has in his imagination to 
picture the gradual emergence of 
successive diiferentiations and in- 
tegrations. The numerous grades 
of organization now observable 
among Protozoa (unicellular ani- 
mals) and Protophyta (unicellular 
plants) are of obvious usefulness 
in the hypothetical reconstruc- 
tion. We know, for instance, of 
many different degrees in the 
ilifferontiation of the nucleus, of 
locomotor structures, of skeleton, 
and so on ; and the risk of fallacy 
in arguing from the present to the 
past is lessened by the interesting 
fact that these unicellular crea- 
tures are not subject to natural 
death in the same degree as higher 
animals are. or it may be not at 
all. This fact suggests the possi- 
bility that some of the simplest 
of the unicellular organisms may 
have been living on, but little 
changed, since the early days of 
life’s beginnings. How the differ- 
entiations and integrations came 
about is a question which cannot 
be fallv answered in the present 
state of biology. We shall return 
to it in the paragraph on evolu- 
tion, but we may notice here that 
some of the primitive differentia- 
tions and integrations may have 
been, so to speak, continuations 
of similar processes observable in 
the varied forms of crystals and 
minerals; that somo may have 
been further expressions of the 
fundamental organization which 
made life possible ; that some may 
have been due to the inffuence of 
diverse environments operating on 
the plastic protoplasts. That the 
las^named results might be he- 
reditarily entailed on successive 
generations is admitted by all; 
for, at the low level we are con- 
*{«®ring, the distinction between 

body’ and germinal matter has 
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not yet been made. One of the 
early steps was proiiably tlio dif- 
ferentiation of three main phases 
of cell life -amuboid, ciliated or 
flagellate, and encysted— which 
are still often observable in tho 
course of a ixotist’s life-history, 
and which alford a general classi- 
lieation for tho different kimis of - 
cells in a higher animal. Another 
early differentiation was doubt- 
less the establishment of a dis- 
tinction between a kernel or nu- 
cleus in tho cell unit and the 
general cell sulwtance or cyto- 
plasm. From nuclear substance 
in tile form of diffuse particles in 
the cell to the establishment of a 
definite trophic centre there are 
many gradations observable to- 
day ; and the specialization may 
be followeil further in the ciliate 
infusorians, where there is always 
a distinction between a macro- 
nucleus, concerm;tl apparently 
with the everyday lifo of tho 
unit, and a micro-nucleus, the 
importance of which is ch icily re- 
productive. It is not yet possihlo 
to define with precision tho func- 
tion of the nucleus in a cell, hut it 
is certain that there are iinpoi lant 
interactions between nucleoplusm 
and cytoplasm, ami that a frag 
ment of a unicellular organism 
bereft of its nuclear constituent 
does not grow or recover itself, 
though it may exhibit irritabil- 
ity and contractibility for a brief 
space. Other differentiations, 
again, concerned the cytoplasm 
(or general cell substance), which 
18 marked by great complexity of 
organization, the gross aspects of 
which are described as reticular, 
granular, fibrillar, or alveolar. 
The important fact is that unlike 
white of egg, which has, in spite of 
its complex molecular constitu- 
tion, a simple physical structure, 
the physical basis of life reveals 
more and more complex organiza- 
tion the further wc sec into it. 

Cell Theory.— In IHIkS and IKii!) 
Schleiden and Schwann formu- 
lated the ‘ Zelleii-Lehre,’ or coll 
doctrine, which amounts to this, 
that all organisms have a cellu- 
lar structure; that all but the 
unicellulars are built up of nu- 
merous cells; that development 
and growth imidy tho multipli- 
cation of cells, all normally the 
progeny of the fertilizc<l ovuin ; 
and that physiologically tho life 
of the whole multicellular organ- 
ism is capable of being expressed 
as the co-ordinatcjl summation of 
the lives of the component units. 

' The cell may he defined as a 
nucleated unit or unit-area of 
living matter, and although the 
original statement of the coll 
doctrine may not he altogether 
adequate, even after corollaries 
suggested by Virchow. Goodsir, 
Max Schultzc, and others, tho 
general fact remains im one of 
the foundation-stones of biology. 
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Body' making and its (Amsc- 
qwc/jccs. - ^yheIl a unicellular or- 
ganism divitles into two or more 
uni 1 8, thysc usually part com- 
paii}’^ and live independent lives. 
Ill some cases (numerous, though 
riilativcly few) tlio daughter units 
remain combined and form a 
e«donv, us is well illiistratod by 
and its relatives. This is 
the beginning of a ‘body,’ and 
it should ho noted that there 
arc some simple nuilticelluhir 
animals and plants which are 
not more diffcrcutiatod than tho 
I o/cfu- colony. Another possihlo 
mode of origin is hinted at in 
those unicellular plants and ani- 
mals in which the nucleus has 
divided many times, though tho 
cell substance has not; a stop 
towanls boily-making which is 
echoed in tlio devcloiinumt of 
various ova v.g. in certain spe- 
cies of Pi’njmtuSt a jiiiiiiitivo ar- 
thropod. 

Ditfereiitiation within a nmlti- 
cellnlar colony will tend to tho 
ostahlislimcnt of tissues (aggro- 
gates of similar cells with one 
prominent fiinciiuii in coiiiinon). 
and eventually of organs (more or 
less unified integrates of tissues 
HuliHcrving a particular function 
or several functions). It is inter- 
esting to notice that in sponges 
there are tissues, hut no definite 
organs apart from the gut, and 
that from this level onwards tho 
origin of organs is gradual. Often, 
as we follow the emorgenco of or- 
gans, it is seen (1) that there is a 
cliange of function--a subsidiary 
activity hocoining locally the dom- 
inant one ; and (2) that a struc- 
ture, after serving temporarily for 
a specific function, gives place in 
the development of the individual 
to another, technically called its 
‘ rtuhstitiite ; ’ thus the notochord, 
for instance, is rciilaced in most 
\ertchratcs by its substitute the 
haekhonc. One of the lUffcrcii- 
tiations involvcii in body-making 
is of special iiitercst~vi 2 . that 
which, especially in animals, ex- 
lircHScs the distinction between 
the somutic vrlls (siieciali/cd a» 
absorptive, digestive, elahorative, 
glandular, conductive, contract- 
ile, ami irritalilc) and the gervi' 
cells, which ri*main, in many cases, 
obviously uiimodilied, unspecial- 
izod, and not implicated in body- 
making, but continue unaltered 
the oi'ganizatiori of the fertilized 
ovum from which the creature 
arose. Even in the protist colonies- 
like VoJvnj', sornctiirics claimed hy 
zoologists as an animal, equally 
often claimed by botanists as a 
plant, this all-irni)ortant distinc- 
tion between somatic and ropro- 
diictive cells may he clearly dis- 
cerned. There is not, of course, 
any hard and fast distinction — 
thus, a clump of body-cells from 
a plant or a simple animal may 
he able to regrow tho whole nor, 
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on the other hand, do the strong- 
est upholders of the distinction, 
such as Weismann, maintain that 
the tfcrm-colls live a * charmed 
life’ apart from the general me- 
tabolism of the body. Many of the 
wearisome obscurities in the dis- 
cussion concerning the transmis- 
sibility of * acquired characters* 
or ‘ modifications ’--i.c. structural 
changes effected on the soma as 
the result of environmental or 
functional influence— are duo to 
the lack of a sufficiently concrete 
appreciation of the facts of the 
case. Sometimes the germ-cells 
are set apart at an early stage 
in development ; sometimes their 
distinct appearance is late; in 
either case they owe their pecu- 
liar power of reproducing to their 
retention of the original organiza- 
tion of the fertilized ovum. And 
though they may bo strengthened 
or weakened by the general me- 
tabolism of tlie body, or oven 
thereby prompted to vary, this 
fact is very different from the 
Lamarckian assumption that spe- 
cific changes in tlio body can affect 
the germ-cells in a manner so 
specific and representative that 
the ‘ modifications * of the parent 
are transmitted to the offspring. 
(See Herrdity.) 

Another result involved in body- 
making is natural death. Wo re- 
cognize at least three ways in 
which a full stop raav bo put to 
the life of an individual (1) by 
some violent shock which shat- 
ters the organization, as when the 
grouse falls before the sports- 
man’s gun ; (2) by the poisons and 
lesions and blockages produced by 
intruding parasitic organisms, as 
when the grouse dies of grouse 
disease, known to be due to bac- 
terial infection; (3) by the accu- 
mulation of physiological arrears 
or fatigue effects (especially in or- 
gans like brain, heart, and liver), 
which mount up until tho or- 
ganism, in a state of physiologi- 
cal insolvency, dies — a natural 
death. This consideration of tho 
different modes of death brings 
US naturally enough to another 
problem— the continuance of life. 

I'he Continuance of Life. - 
While it is characteristic of liv- 
ing organisms that they persist in 
spite of their ceaseless changes 
(metabolism), there are in most 
cases limits to this endurance. 
Tho structural effects of fatigue 
are not always removable by rest 
and food ; arrears accumulate 

S uickly or slowly according to 
[le nature of the organism ; 
eventually they become fatal in 
their amount, and the creatuie 
dies. It has been maintained that 
the unicellular animals are ex- 
empt from this natural death; 
their relative simplicity of striic- 
turo makes complete recu])eration 
possible, their capacity of regener- 
ating injured portions is perfect. 
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and their modes of reproduction 
are inexpensive. The so-called 
* immortality of the Protozoa* 
suggests that reproduction should 
not be looked at as primarily an 
arrangement securing the per- 
sistence of a mortal race, for re- 
production is more primitive than 
death, and is indeed one of its 
frequent causes. 

Here the biologist has to face 
the problem presented by the 
different modes of reproduction : 
(a) asexual, when a portion of the 
parent organism, whether con- 
tinuous or discontinuous, grows 
into or reproduces a unit-whole, 
more or less like tho parent, as 
in tho budding hydra or the frag- 
menting sea anomone, the gemma- 
producing liverwort or the bulbil- 
making tiger-lily; (6) sexual, when 
there are definite egg-cells or ova, 
and sperm-cells or spermatozoa. 
This Hchomo is complicated by the 
occurrence of a degenerate form 
of sexual rojjroduction (partbono- 
genesis), when ova develop with- 
out fertilization by sperm-cells; 
and by the occurrence of alter- 
nations of sexual and asexual re- 
production, as in the life-history 
of many zoophytes, or of most of 
the fernlike plants. Starting with 
the growing cell— where the in- 
crease of mass tends to outrun its 
increase of surface— the biologist 
has to ondoavour to explain what 
‘the limit of growth* means, and 
to show that the reproduction 
which so often ensues at tho limit 
is in its simplest expressions a 
mode of discontinuous growth. 
Experimental work shows that a 
non-nucleated fragment of a pro- 
tozoon will for a time move and 
respond to stimuli, but does not 
feed or grow; which goes to show 
that what is essential in repro- 
duction is that tho separated por- 
tion or portions should have the 
charactoristic organization of the 
parent organism. And this leads 
us again to the important general 
idea of ‘ genetic continuity ’—the 
idea that tho germ-cells have their 
particular power of reproducing 
because they are the unmodified, 
unsDocializod lineal descendants 
of tne germ-cells which gave rise 
to the parent organism. 

It is especially to Virchow ( 1858) 
that biology owes tho concep- 
tion ‘of an uninterrupted series of 
coll divisions, extending backward 
from existing plants and animals 
to that remote and unknown 
period when vital organization 
assumed its present form. Life is 
a continuous stream. Tho death . 
of the individual involves no 
breach of continuity in the series 
of coll divisions by which tho life 
of the race flows onwards. The 
individual body dies, it is true, 
but the germ-cells live on, carry- 
ing with them, as it were, the 
traditions of tho race from which 
they have sprung * (B. B. Wilson). 
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Fertilization,’-Th9 study of re- 
prodnotion must include an in- 
quiry into the origin and meaning 
of fertilization. As to the former, 
the flowing together of many cells 
to make a plasmodium,* the union 
of three or four in ‘multiple oon- 
j^ation,’ the ordinary oonjima- 
tion of two apparently similar 
units, and the union of slightly 
dimorphic oells are possihlo stages, 
leading towards what is certainly 
typical both in animals and plants 
—the union of a minute active 
spermatozoon with a relatively 
large passive ovum. As to the 
meaning of the process, there are, 
in the first place, many tacts which 
BU|rgest that the nuclei are the 
chief bearers of the hereditary 
qualities of the (usually) two par- 
ents; and, in the second place, 
there are other facts which suggest 
that the entrance of the sperma- 
tozoon supplies some dynamic 
stimulus, which prompts to divi- 
sion. In many cases it has been 
shown that, besides the nucleus, 
the spermatozoon brings into the 
ovum a minute corpuscle called tho 
centrosome, which seems to play 
an important part in the segmen- 
tation which follows. Of much 
interest also is the process of ma- 
turation which precedes fertiliza- 
tion ; in that process the number 
of niiclear elements or chroma- 
tin bodies in the egg-cell and 
in the sperm-cell is reduced, so 
that after fertilization the num- 
ber which is characteristic of the 
species is still present. 

In 1878 Huxley wrote: ‘It is 
conceivable, and indeed probable, 
that every part of the adult con- 
tains molecules derived both from 
the male and from tho female 
parent; and that, regarded as a 
mass of molecules, the entire or- 
ganism may bo compared to a 
web, of which tho warp is dorivo<l 
from the female and the woof 
from the male.’ This has been 
confirmed by subsequent research, 
and has been rendered more pre- 
cise by the evidence, which goes 
to show that a very important 
part of the web is represented by 
the chromatin substance of the 
nuclei. The modern interpreta- 
tion is thus summed up by Prof. 
K. B. Wilson: 1. From the mother 
comes, in the main, the cytoplasm 
of tho embryonic body, which is 
theprincipal substratum of growtli 
and differentiation. 2. From both 
parents comes tho hereditary basis 
or chromatin by which these pro- 
cesses are controlled, and from 
which they receive the specific 
stamp of the race. 3. From the 
father comes tho stimulus inducing 
the organization of the machinery 
of mitotic division, by which the 
egg splits up into the elements ot 
the tissues, and by which each of 
these elements receives its quota 
of the common heritage of chro- 
matin. 
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The biologist finds an- 
othsr series of problems in the 
facts of sex. Oi two eggs in a 
nest, one will develop into a male, 
the other into a female ; what is 
the difference between the eggs, 
and their development, and their 
final result? Is it that the ani- 
mate mechanism which wo call an 
organism has, so to speak, two 
grades of gearing, and that one 
or the other may be fixed by en- 
vironmental influences acting on 
the germ-cells, or on the embryos, 
or in some cases (e.gr. tadpoles) 
even on the larvae? Is there one 
constitutional and fundamental 
difference, which wo compare to a 
difference in gearing, which finds 
expression in the hundred and one 
differences in structure and habit 
which so often distinguish male 
from female? That every germ- 
cell has a complete spocino in- 
heritance— potentially complete 
for either sex— seems obvious 
enough from cases like that of 
drone bees, who, though males, 
have no father; but how are we 
to conceive of the process by which 
male characteristics find expres- 
sion in the development of one 
germ-cell, and female character- 
istics in another, or both in a 
third (hermaphroditism)? From 
these fundamental questions, still 
far from answerable, the biologist 
will pass to the adaptive relations 
of one sex to another and to func- 
tions that are characteristic of 
each, to the problem of prefer- 
ential mating and sexual selec- 
tion, and so on along an ever- 
lengthening radius. 

Development. — hoi us suppose 
that the biologist has become in 
some measure clear that an egg- 
cell is able to reproduce an organ- 
ism like the parent, in virtue of 
its genetic continuity with the 
fertilized egg-cell which gave rise 
to that parent ; that he has inter- 
preted the fertilization of the egg- 
cell (a) as an intimate and orderly 
union of maternal and paternal 
heritages (tending, on the one 
hand, to ensure specific constancy, 
and yet, on the other hand, to 
prompt variations), and (6) as also 
implying a stimulus to that cleav- 
age or segmentation with which 
all development begins. He has 
still before him the problems pre- 
sented by each and every process 
of development. Out of the ap- 
I>arently simple there emerges the 
obviously complex; each stage 
seems to condition its successor, 
but the actual nexus of events is 
obscure. H ow much of the process 
is the unfolding of a preformed 
organization, how much of it is 
due to the reciprocal action of 
cells, and to the reaction of the 
whole embryo to its environment? 
How is a fit statement to be made 
cf the fact that one of the first 
two cells into which an egg (c.g. of 
the frog) divides will in certain 
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circumstances develop by itself 
into a one-sided embryo, and^in 
other circumstances into a half- 
sized complete embryo? Again, 
while it seems fairly clear that 
the maternal and paternal contri- 
butions which come together in 
fertilization form the warp and 
woof of the developing embryo, 
and that the little body — called 
the centrosome— which the sper- 
matozoon brings into tho egg along 
withthepaternal heritage behaves 
like the weaver at tho loom, how 
are we to interpret the fact that 
in the final result the hereditary 
resemblance is sometimes almost 
exclusively to one parent and 
sometimes an average do tween tho 
two ? Or, again, how is a gener- 
alization to be framed which will 
recognize, on the one hand, tho 
tendency of the individual de- 
velopment to recapitulate the 
racial evolution, and, on the other 
hand, the fact that there are 
specific peculiarities which are 
capable of being detected almost 
from'tho first? In tho life-history 
of tho frog there are hints of a 
recapitulation of ancestral piscine 
stages, and yet, from the begin- 
ning and throughout, tho devel- 
oping organism is distinctly am- 
phibian. 

If crediiy.’— Tho problems of de- 
velopment are closely united to 
those of heredjty, or the relation 
of genetic continuity between suc- 
cessive generations. This rela- 
tion has its visible inaieriul basis 
ill the germinal matter of the ova 
and sponn-colls, and what most 
diatiiiguishos tho modern concep- 
tion of tho germ-cells is a recog- 
nition of their continuity in cliar- 
acter and organization with tho 
germinal material from which tho 
parent arose. It is to this con- 
tinuity that they owe their power 
of developing into organisms like 
the parents. 

While there tends to be a groat 
completeness in tho expression of 
what may be called tiic specific 
inheritance— like tending to be- 
get like — the completeness of 
hereditary resemblance is only 
approximate. Thus the biologist 
is broi^ht to face the problem of 
variations — i.e, inborn or congeni- 
tal differences within a species 
as distinguished from differences 
due to ‘modifications’ or tho 
structural effects on tho body in- 
duced by changes in the func- 
tional and environmental infiu- 
euces. Tho former are heritable 
or transmissible, but this has not 
boon proved for the latter. 

The biologist has also to study 
the expression of tho offspring’s In- 
heritance in relation to the char- 
acteristics of tho two parents; it 
may be a blend, or it may bo uni- 
lateral, or it may bo a combina- 
tion without being a blend. The 
inheritance is normally dual, but 
the contributions from tho two 
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parents may not find equal ox- 
ression ; moreover, since tho in- 
eritance of each parent was also 
dual, and so on backwards, an 
inheritance is in a strict sonso 
mosaic or multiple, made up, as 
it were, of contributions from 
many ancCi.(tc)rR. Tho problems 
hccoino yet more complicated 
when the facts of filial regression, 
atavism, and rcveision are con- 
sidered. For Homo higher animals, 
and notably for man, it is likewise 
necesMiiry to take areount of what 
muy be called tho exteinal as op- 
posed to the ormiiiic heritage— tho 
iriHuenee, in other words, of ti ndi- 
tions, customs, and the like. 1 lore 
biology is linke<l to comjiarativo 
psychology and sociology. 

ICrolution. ’I’lic largest lu'ob- 
leins w’liieh the biologist raises are 
those of organic c\ (»lutitm. A sur- 
vey of plants and animals dis- 
closes a maze of relationships to 
which hero and there tho genetio 
clue has been found ; in a few 
cases a moro than plausible genea- 
logical tree has been constructed. 
One B])ccie8 seems often to merge 
with another, as nebula with 
nebula iu tho heavens ; even when 
tho central or mor(^ typical forms 
in two or three i elated groups 
seem distinct enough, there aro 
outlims which might cijiially well 
bo alliliated to any one of tho 
three sets. Even genera may bo 
arranged in series, which seem to 
repi csent successix e steps of prog- 
ress, or it may ho of retrogres- 
sion ; and tlu^re are not wanting 
‘synthetic types’ or ‘connecting 
links’ uniting stocks which would 
otherwise ap]H*ar quite discon- 
tinuous. An anatomical survey 
shows UB the same material of 
hone, muscle, and nerve twisted 
and fashioned into manifold forms 
r.f/. in th(j fore or hind limbs of 
vertchnites and the yjorsistonco 
of vestigial stiuctures in organ- 
isms \vhere they seem of Jittlo 
moment or relevancy, though they 
are essiuiiial organs in other 
organisms of lower degree. An- 
other survey shows the plasticity 
of tho orgauisin, as an individual 
under the moulding influences of 
environment and functions, and 
as a lacc when we compare with 
X)reciHion the mernhers of succes- 
sive generations. The rock or 
geological reC()r(i, extending back 
for manv millions of years, shows 
the gradual emcrgenco of higher* 
.Tiid higher forms of life (higher 
as i\i<lged by Llie twofold stand* 
iU'd of diffcKUitiation and inte- 
gration), and affords the suhlimo 
spectacle of races gradually at- 
taining a climax and then waning 
into extinction. And again, the 
study of development shows In a 
few days or weeks or months an 
individual progress from tho fer- 
tilized egg-cell to the finished form 
-a process in which each step 
seems to condition and determine 
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the next, in which obvious com- 
plexity is evolved from apparent 
simplicity. A survey of these 
different sets of facts has led to 
the formulation of the Kt^ncral 
evolution idea, that the present 
is the child of the past and the 
parent of tho future, that the 
forms of life around us have been 
dorived by long -continued pro- 
cesses of chanjfo from ancestors 
on the whole simpler and more 
generalized. Tho evolution for- 
mula suggests a mode of origin, a 
process of becoming, a progress, 
or it may be in some cases a re- 
trogression, from one cstu,blislu‘d 
order of being to anotlu*i‘ ; and it 
owes much of its cogonev to tho 
fact that it appears to Ixi appli- 
cable to all orders of fiuits from 
the floiar systeiri to hiiiiiaii insti 
tutians. It cannot he exactly de- 
monstrated, as tho doctrine of tho 
conservation of energy may bo, 
but it is iustiHed, like tiic concep 
tion <»f the other in ])hyHicM or tlie 
atomic theory in chemistry, by its 
utility as a tliouglif-ceonomizing 
general formula, unifying a inulti- 
tu<lo of facts, and con trad icteC by 
none. 

Hut while the general idea (or, 
as some would say, fact) of e\oln- 
tion is all Imt unanimously ac- 
cepted by biologists -and ivls the 
only scientific interprotat'en bi 
the field— there is great inccr- 
tainty in regard to the factors in 
the process. 

These factors may Ivo distin- 
guished as primary and s.'condary. 
Originative factors are those that 
induce hereditary changes or vari- 
ation; the secondary or dircctivo 
factors are those that operate 
upon the raw material artora<*d bv 
the first. As to tho first, precise 
iinpiiry is only beginning, for wo 
know almost nothing in regard to 
the causes of variation, and rela- 
tively little in regard to their 
nature and amount. It may be 
that environmental and func- 
tional changes affecting tho body 
also exert an iiilluenco'^on the 
complex germinal material; it 
may be that the processes of mat- 
uration and fertilization induce 
new permutations and combina- 
tions of molecules in the material 
basis of inlieritane<i ; and it may 
be that environmental intluencc.s 
act directly on li))erutod germ- 
cells before fertilization occurs. 
But it is premature to make any 
definite statement. Researches 
into the actual occurrence of vari- 
ations show that they are very 
frequent, that they are somotiiuos 
‘saltatory,* ‘ transilicnt,’ or ‘dis- 
continuous *— that is, as it were, 
leaps to a new position of organic 
equilibrium— and that they are 
sometimes slow and gradual, like 
stages of growth or phases in de- 
velopment; that they are some- 
times genuinely new departures, 
eften aescribable as ‘freaks* or 
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‘sports,* and that they are often 
‘ definite,* expressing a little more 
or less of one of the parental or 
specific characteristics ; that they 
are sometimes apparently particu- 
late, affecting one part or organ 
of the body, and sometimes more 
general, as if tho organism varied 
as a whole and not piecemeal. 
But many years of work will bo 
necessary before general state- 
ments as to tho nature of varia- 
tions can be made with anything 
like safety. 

In actual practice, tho biologist 
has to begin by recording tho ob- 
served differences between mem- 
bora of a species, say of crab and 
buttercup. Then must follow an 
attempt to discriminate between 
those differences which can be 
demonstrably described as due 
to ‘modifications’ (bodily changes 
duo to diveisity in tho environ- 
ment ( r function of tho organisms) 
from those which cannot be so re- 
garde 1, and are therefore inter- 
preted as the outcrops of germinal 
variations. If it bo true that tho 
former do not in .any specific or 
reprosentativo manner affect tho 
inheritance, then tlioy can have 
no more than an indirect effect 
in evolution. But ibis question 
is still much discussed. As to the 
secondary or directive factors 
which operate upon tho raw ma- 
terial afforded by variability, 
thoro arc as yet only two which 
will stand much testing— m. 
natural selection and isolation. 

The ti::;t is a result of what 
In called, ‘in a wide and mota- 
imoileal sense,* as Darwin said, 
tim struggle for existence. From 
two parents many offspring usu- 
ally arise; tho conditions of ex- 
istence put limits to the increase 
of popiilation, and some form of 
struggle ensues. There is compe- 
tition between fellows of the same 
kin— between rats, between 
locusts, between seedlings in a 
plot - competition for food, for 
standing-room, for mates, and so 
on ; and there is tho struggle oe- 
tween the variable organism and 
its inanimate environment, which 
is also variable, fiimiiarlv, there 
may be struggle between ova and 
between spermatozoa; the concep- 
tion is all-embracing. 1 1 vanes in- 
fiuitcly in its form an i intensity ; 
but wlicrevcr the effectiveness oi 
vital response to giver; condi- 
tions is of critical moment, there 
natural selection operates. The 
relatively less fit teml to bo elimi- 
nated, to have shorter, less suc- 
cessful lives, to have fewer and 
less vigorous offspring, and so on, 
The relatively more fit (which 
need not mean higher) tend to 
survive; and if the relative de- 
grees of fitness depend on ger- 
minal variations (by hypothesis 
inheritable), there results a pro- 
cess of racial evolution. 

The second directive factor on 
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which some reliance maybe placed 
is expressed in tho term isoiatioii, 
which includes a variety of ways 
in which free intercrossing be- 
tween members of a species is 
prevented— e.g. by geographical 
barriers, by change of habit, by 
a reproductive variation causing 
mutual sterility between two sec- 
tions of a species living on a com- 
mon area, and so on. The im- 
portance of this factor becomes 
evident when we consider that 
without some form of isolation- 
corresponding to one part of the 
breeder’s proced ure — particular 
variations of small amount would 
tend to be lost or neutralized by 
intercrossing. But although Ro- 
manes wont tho length of say- 
ing that ‘without isolation, or the 
prevention of free intercrossing, 
organic evolution is in no case 
possiMe,* there is still a lack of 
sufficiently precise evidence in re- 
gard to the allege<i swamping of 
now variations when there is no 
isolation, and in regard to the 
snpx)osod general jnevention of 
free intercrossing. 

In regard, then, to tho factors 
of organic evolution, as in regard 
to the other difficult problems, of 
metabolism and growth, differ- 
entiation and integration, repro- 
duction and sex, devtdopment and 
heredity, biology has still to wait 
awhile for its fonmlation-sbones. 
The outlook is, however, hopeful, 
especially when wo consider tho 
rapidly-increasing body of work- 
ers, tho improvements in inetbod, 
tho more frequent recourse to 
experimental tests, the growing 
tendency to the correlation ox 
different linos of inquiry and of 
the different sciences, and the do- 
minance of tho critical mood. 

Some biological classics Carl 
Ernst von Baer, Ueber Enttrkke- 
lungsgeschichte der Thiere: Beo* 
hachtung iind 2?C/'/mon (1828-37); 
Charles Darwin . Origin of Species 
(1859; new ed. 1902), Descent of 
Man (1871; new od. 1901), Fix- 
riation of PhmU and Animals 
under Domestication (1868) ; Goe- 
the’s Zur Morphologic (1790), etc. ; 
Ernst Haeckol’s OcnerellcMorpho- 
?of/ie(l80t)) ; Lamarck’s P/j-i/osopkw 
Zoologique (1809); Fritz Muller’s 
Pttr Darwin (1804) ; M. J. Sohlei- 
den’s Beitrdge zur Phylogenesis 
(1838; trans. 1847); Th. Schwann’s 
Mikroskopisch'e tlntersuohungen 
(1839 ; trails. 1847) ; Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Principles )f Biology (1864- 
66); R. Virchrw * Die Cellular- 
pathologic (18581. 

Son’fj works discussing the gen- 
eral PKiblems of biology W. K. 
Brooks’s Foundations of Zoology 
(1894./ , Ernst Haeckel’s OcnerelU 
Morphoiogie(l&i^)\ C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan’s Animal Behaviour (1900), 
new ed. of Animal TJfe and /n- 
Ulligence Karl Pearson’s 

The Grammar of Science (new ed. 
1900) ; Herbert Spencer’s Prin- 
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eipUi of Biology (1864-6) ; J. A. 
TnomBon’s The Science of Life 
(1899); M. Verworn’e General 
Physiology (trans. 1899) ; J. Ward’s 
Naturalism and Agnosticism 
(1899); A. Weismann’s The Germ- 
PUtsm (1893). 

Some text-books of zoology; — 
0. Claus’s Grundzilge d^r Zoologk 
(4th ed. 1880-2); Hatchett Jack- 
son’s edition of G. Kolloston's 
Forms of Aniiml Life (1888); 
T. H. Huxley’s Anatomy of In- 
vertehrated Animals (1877), and 
Anatomy of Vertehrated Animals 
(1871); Kay Lankester’s Treatise 
on Zoology (in progress, 10 vole. 
1900, etc.); T. .L Parker and W. 
A. Hasweirs Text-hook of Zoology 
(2 vols. 1897) ; A. Sedgwick’s Siu- 
denVs Text-hook of Zoology^ vol. i. 
(1898); J. A. ’rhomson’a Otitliius 
of Zoology (3rd ed. 1899). 

Some text-books of botany; • 
A. K. Frank, Lehrhuch der Bo- 
tanik (1892); Kerner vou Mari- 
laun, Pj{<tficrnlchen{\i^7 ainl 1891, 
trails.); F. Lmlwig’s </.('/< (/cr 
Biologic der Pjfanzen ( 1 8!);')) ; J. von 
Sachs’s Text hook of Botany (2ud 
ed. 1883); W. Pfctfcr’s Pjlanzen- 
physiologic (1897); Strasburger, 
Noll, Sohenck, and Schiinpcr, A 
Text -hook of Botany^ trans. by 
Porter (1898); S. 11. Vines’s Sin- 
denVs Text-book of Botany (1895); 
J. Wiesner’s ^ Klemente der vdssen- 
schaftliehev liotauik,'' particnlarlv 
vol. iii.. Biologic der Pjlanzca 
(1889). 

General morphology: Herbert 
Spencer’s Principles of Biology 
(l8()4-(); first voluino rovisetl, 

1898) ; Ernst Haecktd’s Oenerellr 
Morpkoloyie (1806)— a scarce clas- 
sic. See also W. His, Unsere 
Kdrpe.rform (1874): G- J aeger, All ■ 
gemeine Zoologie (1878); i*. God 
des’s article ‘INloridiology,’ Encyr. 
Brit.; Bronu’s MorphologisekcStn- 
rfnMi(!S58); treatises on (.Compara- 
tive Anatomy of Animals, by Ge- 
genbaur (trans. 1878; in process 
of re-ed.); AVioderslicim (trans. of 
2nd ed. 1897) ; an<l the older works 
of Owen and Huxley. Compare 
alio K. von Zitted’s Text-hook of 
Palo'ontoloffy (trans. and rc-ed.’ 
1900) ; Hatchett Jackson’s ed. of 
G. Rolleston’s Forms of Animat 
Life (1888). 

General physiology Max Ver- 
worn’g General Physiology (trans. 

1899) ; Clainle Bernard s Lemons 
sur des PlUnomines de la Vie com- 
mune aux Aahmux et anx V^gi- 
taux (1878); 0. B. Davenport’s 
Experimental Morjihology (1897 
and 1899, in progress). 

Comparative physiology Jef- 
frey Bell’s Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology (1887) -an excel- 
lent introduction ; C. F. W. Kru- 
ken berg’s Vergleichend-physiolo - 
gische Studkn und Vergl. -Physiol. 

(1881-9); A. B. Griffiths’s 
Comparative Physiology (1891); 
W. D. Halliburton’s Essentials 
of Chemical Physiology (4th ed. 
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1901) ; M. I. Newbigin’s Colour in 
Nature (1898). 

Embryology ;-F, M. Balfour’s 
A Treatise on Coriiparative Em- 
bryology (1880-1)— a classic work, 
but now requiring to be corrected 
by more recent investigations; Sir 
M. Foster and F. M. Balfour’s 
El&fnents of Embryology, revised 
by Sedgwick and Jleape (1883) - 
mostly occupied with the develop- 
ment of the chick; (). Hertwig’n 
Embryology of Man and Vertv- 
hr(ttes{in\nH. 189.3); Korscholt and 
Heidor’s Embrynhtgy of Inrerte 
hratfs (traiiH. 1895); A. Miluon 
Marshall’s Vertebrate Embryology 
(1893); C. Sedgwick Minot’s 7/?/- 
man Embryology (1892); A. (’. 
Haddon’s hit rod net ion to the 
Study of Embryology (1887); b. 
Houle’s Embrytdooie Genendr 
n8!)3), and Embryologie Conrgmrn 
{ 1 894) ; .1 Jorgh’s AUgemei ne Em bry 
ologic (1895). 

For iliscussion of the general 
theory of di.*volo])nu‘nt, see (). 
Ifcrtwig’s The Biohuiieal Problem 
of To-day (Iran.^. 189r»), and W. 
Poux’s Grsaumu’lte Ahh atoll 11)1 gf n 
ilher Enttviekluioismeehanik dtr 
Crganimcn (1895). 

Palfeuntobigv : 11. A. Xichol- 
son and K. Ij.vdt kkor’a Manual of 
Pahrontnlogy {'J. vols. 1SS9); K, A. 
von ZiHel’s Tfxt-book of Palaou- 
tology (trans. bv (J. lb Eastman, 
vol. i. 190(1); Gaudrv’s Les Eii- 
ehahientf uts dn Monde Animal 
(1888-90); M. Noumayi’M Pie 
Sfamme des Thierrde.hs (vol. i. 
1889); alsotc\t-boj)ks by Bernard, 
Ifoermrs (1880), Koken (1SK2), 
Steiiimunn rind I)odork’iii (18‘.)0), 
etc. 

/KHologv 'rini works of Dar- 
win, Wallace, Simmicim’, Hacckcl ; 
W. Bate.soii’s Materials for the 
Study of |5#rm/m/t.(I89l); Suinncl 
Butler’s Evolution, Old and A5r» 
(1879); K. D. (.’opo’s Origin of the 
Fittest (1887); The Primary Fae- 
tors of Organic Ei'fdiition. (1890); 
G. H. 'J’h. Fhnier’s Organic Evoht- 
tiojh (trans. 1890); P. (Joddes's 
article ‘Variation and Selection,’ 
h'licye. Brit. : J. T. Gulick’s ‘Di- 
vergent Evolution through Cumu- 
lative Scgrcgjition,’Jo?/r./.r/}?/fK/?i 
Society (vol. XX. 1888, etc.); Si. 
George Mivart’s The (Jrneais of 
SpeeJes (1 871), Tussons from tXatv re 
(1876), etc. ; C. von Niigeirs Me- 
chanisch - physiohnjiseh e . I ttsta m - 
inungslehre (1881); K. Peai son’s 
The 'Chances of Death (1897) ; I'he 
Grammar of Sed nee{\\cvt ed. 1900); 
G. 3’. Bomanes's ‘ Iffiysiological 
Selection,’ Jnnr. Linmvan Society 
(vol. xix. 1886); Darwin and after 
Darwin (3 vols. 1892-7); Karl 
Sempor’s 7'he Natural Condition.'< 
ef Existence as they a (feet Animal 
Life (1881); U. do Varigny’s Ex- 
perimental Erolution (1892); M. 
Wagner’s Die Enfstehung der Ar- 
ten dureh rdnmliehe Sonderung 
(IW); A. UuHsell Wallace’s Dar- 
winism (1889); A. Weismanu’s The 
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Germ-Plasm (1893) ; and The Evo^ 
lution Theory (trans. 1904). 

Protoplasm t—For full and crit- 
ical discussion and bibliography, 
E. B. Wilson’s The Cell in De- 
velopment and Inheritance (2i\d 
ed. 1902) ; Yves Delage’s La Struc- 
ture du Protoplasma, etc. (1805). 
For physiological aspects in par- 
ticular, Max Verworn’s General 
Physiology (trims, by boo, 1809); 
a valuable address by Sk* J. S. 
Burdon-Sandorson, Nature, xl., 
Sept. 1889, pp. 521-526, and Hep. 
Brit. Association for 1889; and 
three articles in the Eneyc. Brit . — 
‘ riivsiology ’ (Sir Michael Foster), 
‘Protoplasm’ (l\ Geddes), ‘Froto- 
zoa,’ large tv])e ( E. Hay ban ki'stcr). 

Fori>hilosopliical discussion, sec 
T. lb Huxley’s famous address, 

‘ I’rotoplasm : the Physicjil Ba.sia 
(»f bife’ (in his Colhritd Essays); 
lliitcliisou Stirling's As Begards 
Peoloplasm (1872); the chapter 
‘Viliilisiu’ in Bunge’s Physio- 
logical ( 'll e mi st r y [trunn. ISDO). 

'I’lie cell; Ot great value in 
itself rnid in ils bibliography, FI. 
lb Wilson's 7'he Cell in Devtlop- 
mi nt and I nh( ritanee (2nd ed. 
19o2), Se»' also R. S, Bergh’s For- 
lesnngm uher die Zelle (1894); 
V. Delage, op. vit, (1895); F. 

1 li'nm‘guv’s Jnrons snr la t^cllule 
(IS95); (). \\ov\\\\\i^H Die Zelle. nmt 
die G( n'( he ( IS!).3 jnun89S, thu lirst 
part trails. 1895). Two impor- 
tant initial works in histological 
analvsis weie boydig’s Ixfirbuch 
(It r Jlistolngie des Mensrhen und 
(hr Thiire. (1857), and E. W. vou 
1 1 V a c k e's Eh men to ror(pi n ismen 
(new ed. 1898). l'’or in.stnictiou 
as to the prartieal study of cells, 
the work of \5 Haeclvcr, J*raxis 
und Iheorie (hr Zelhii- und 
Ji(fruehlungs-L(h re (1899) can bo 
srrongjy reeummended. 

Iveprodiictiou and sex. A con- 
\ eiiient inti oduction, with liililiog- 
raphy, will be found in The Evolu- 
tion. of Sex (revised ed. 1991), by 
l‘. (leddes and J. A. 'riiomson ; 
Darwin's Descent of Man (new ed. 
I99l). Si‘e also A. AVeismann's 
pa.ptUH on heieditv ami l<indre«l 
Kulijeets (trans. bSS’.t); J. (/ossar 
Ewart’s The. Penyenik Experi- 
ments (18!)9); J. 3\ Cunningham’s 
Sexual Dimorphism (1900), with 
bamarekiaii interpretation. 

Heredity: A" VOS Dolago’s La 
Slruclnrc du Prijto)dasmn, VHirt- 
diG>, etc. (1895); Francis Galton’s 
Natural Jnhenfanre (1889); Pps- 
per bucas's Trait e Pkitosophiane 
et Physiologique de. Ni^ridiU 
Natu relic (1817); 3Ti. Hibot’s 
Jffferedit(' Psychologique (new ed, 
1882) ; H. de Vries’s Intracellulare 
Pangmesis (1889) ; A. AVeismann’s 
Essays on. If credit if (trans, 1869), 
and The Germ.-Plasm(m?t); E. B. 
Wilson’s The Cell in. Development 
and in Jnheritanex{2x\d ed. 1902); 
J. A. Thomson’s Heredity (1904). 

Animal instincts and intolli- 
gence ; • J, boeb’s Comparative 
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Physiology of the Brain and Com- 
par alive Psychology (trana. 1901), 
illu8t^atin^f the extreme physio- 
lojjrical position; E. Maclrs Con- 
tributions to the Analysis of the 
Sensations (trans, 1897); C. Lloyd 
Morgan’s Introdvciion to Com- 
parative Psychology (1894); Ani- 
mal Life and Intelligence ( 1 890-1 ), 
re-erl. as Animal Jiehaviour ( 1900) ; 
Habit and Instinct; G, J, Ro- 
manes’s Animal IntelligeMce (4th 
od, 1880): Mental Evolution in 
Animals (1883); J. Steiner’s Die 
Punctioncn des Centralncrvensys- 
tema und Hire Phylogencse (1885- 
98); E. L. Thorndike’s ‘Animal 
Intclli;(erice,’ in Psychological Rc- 
vi€v\ vol. ii. (1898), and other 
papers; 0. 0. Whitman’s Animal 
Behaviour (Wood’s Holl lliolo^ri- 
cal 1 lectures for 1898, Boston); PI. 
AVasmann’s Instinct und Intelli- 
genzim Thierreich (1897), well il- 
lustratinfif the more coiiservativo 
position. 

Bionomics. Soo the larj?o works 
on natural liistory, notably A. E. 
Brohm’s Thierlchm^ 3rd ed., by 
Poach u el - T^oosch 0 ( 1 0 vo 1 8. 1 890-3 ) ; 
tho (hfrnbridge Natural History, 
ed. bv S. V, Harmer and A. E. 
Shipley (10 vols., 15 published); 
iJasscIfs Natural History, ed. by 
P. Martin Duncan (0 vols. 1883) ; 
Standard or Itiiurside. Natural 
History, cd. by J. S. Kingsley ((» 
vols. 1888); the Royal Natural 
History, ed. by K. Lydekkor ( 1893); 
and for plants, Koriier’s Plant 
Life 12 vols. trans. 1891). 

it is also very ini])ortaut to con- 
sult tlio works of the travollinK' 
natursilists, and a represciitativo 
list will 1)0 found in tho preface 
by J. A. Thomson to the transla- 
tion 4)f A, E. Prelim’s AVo7?iA^o/7// 
Pole to Equator (189(1). Ainonj' 
tho most notablo aro Darwin's 
Voyage of the * Beagle^ (new 
ed. 1890), A. R. AVallaco’s Malay 
Archipclago(\m\ cl, 1890), H. AV. 
Bates’s Naturalist on the A uiazons 
<3rde<i. 1873), T. P>clt’s Naturalist 
in Nicaragua (2iid ed. ISSS), 
Wvville Thomson’s Voyage of the 
^Challenger' (1877), H. N. Mose- 
ley’s Naturalist on the 'Challen- 
ger* (1879), \V. H. Hudson’s Natu- 
ralist on La Plata (1892). 

Tho general nature of bionomi- 
eal inouiry may be illustrated by 
tho following books, representa- 
tive of various lines of work: - 
C. Darwin’s Formation of Vege- 
table Mould through the Action of 
Worms (1882); A. Kspinas’s Des 
Sociites Animates (1877); L. P’rc- 
deric4|’s La Lutte pour VExislenee 
chez les Animaux Marins (1889); 
F. Houssay’s Les Industries des 
Animaux (1889); AV. Kirby an<l 
AV. Spence’s Introduction to En- 
<omo/o<;y (1815-20); M. Newbigin’s 
Life by the Seashore (1001); J. A. 
Thomson’s 2'he Study of Animal 
Ufe (4th ed. 1901); Gilbert 
AVhite’s Natural History of Scl 
home (new ed. 1902). 


Geographical distribution of 
animals and plants.— For a short 
introduction to the subject, see 
chapter by J. A. Thomson in the 
International Geography, ed. by 
H. R. Mill (1899). See also the 
maps in the physical atlas by 
Berghaus and by Bartholomew; 
F. E. Beddard’s Text-hook of Eoo- 
gcography (1895); A. Hoilprin’s 
'The Geographical and Geological 
Distribution of Animals (1887); 
R. Lydekkor’s Geographical His- 
tory of Mammals (1890); W. L. 
and P. L. Sclater’s The Geog- 
raphy of Mammals (1899) ; '[’rou- 
essart’s La Giographie Zoohgique 
(1890) ; A. R. AV allace’s Geograph- 
ical Distribution of Animals (2 
vols. 1870); Island Life (1880; 
2nd ed. 1892). Geographical dis- 
tribution of plants: O. Drude’s 
Die Florenreiche der Erde (1884), 
and other works ; Kernor’s Pjlan- 
senkben, end of vol. ii. (1891, 
trans.); J. AViosner’s der 

Pjlanzen (1889). 

History of biology: — J. V. 
(iarus’s Oeschichte der Zoologie 
bis auf Joh. Milller und Charles 
Darwin (1804) ; .Tulius von Sachs’s 
Hist, of Botany, 1530-1860 (trans. 
from the Gor., 1890); K. von Zit- 
tol’s Geschichte der Qiologie und 
Palwoniologie (1899). To these 
three notablo historical works J. 
A. Thomson’s Science of Lift ( 1 899) 
may servo as a convenient intro- 
duction. It contains a selocted 
list of historical references. See 
also ITuxley, .articles ‘Biology* 
and ‘JCvolution,* in Encyc, Brit,; 
p]. Kay Lankostor’s The Advance- 
ment of Science (1890), which in- 
cludes a valuable article on tho 
history and scope of zoology ; H. 
P\ Osborn’s From the Greeks to 
Darioin (1894); PI. Perrier’s La 
Philosophie Zoologiq^ie avant 
Darwin (1884); H. A. Nicholson’s 
Natural History: its Rise and 
Progress in Britain (1880); PI. 
Haockol’s History of Creation 
(trans. rev. 1876); E. Clodd’s 
Pioneers of Evolution (1897). 

Blon, a poet of tho Alexandrian 
period of Greek literature, a con- 
temporary of Theocritus, and tho 
friend and master of Moschus, 
who wrote nn elegy on him. Ho 
was born at Smyrna, but spent his 
last years in Sicily. P'ew of his 
poems have come down to us en- 
tire ; they are of the class called 
bucolic, but deal chiefly with the 
loves of gods aud heroes. The 
best known is the Epitaph of 
Adonis, Bion is a graceful veno- 
writor, who manages his metie— 
the hexameter— with skill and 
elegance ; and he expresses a re- 
fined and delicate sentiment, but 
without the vigour and natural- 
ness of Theocritus, Editions: 
(with Moschus), Hermann (1849); 
(with Moschus and Theocritus), 
Ahrens (1865-9), Hartung (with 
notes, 1859); Eng. trans. by An- 
drew Lang (1889). 


Bion OF Borysthenes, Greek 
Cynic philosopher, contemporarv 
with Eratosthenes and Eeno, stud- 
ied and taught at Athens. Of hii 
trenchant satires only fragments 
remain, ed. by Mullacli (1867). 

Blondi, Sir Giovanni Fban- 
ORSOO (1572-1644), romance writer, 
born at Lesina, off Dalmatia; 
passed from tho Venetian to the 
English diplomatic service (1609). 
Author of An History of the Civill 
Warres of England (trans. 1641) 
and three romances, Eromena 
(1624 ; trans. 1032), La DonzeUa 
Desterrada (1627; trans. 16^), 
and II Coralbo (16Ii5 ; trans. 1665), 
which were very popular in Plng- 
liah translatioTiH. 

Bionomics (‘laws of life’), a 
term suggested by Professor E. 
Ray Lankoster to desigiiato the 
study of the external life of plants 
and animals, their interrelations 
with other individuals, and their 
adaptations to their organic and 
inorganic environment. The im- 
portance of considering the or- 
ganism, not as an isolated exist- 
ence, but as a link in tho groat 
chain of living creatures, was first 
fully realized by Darwin, and bis 
volume on Earthworms (1881) may 
be taken as a typical example of 
a bionomical investigation. See 
Professor J. A. Thomson’s Science 
of Ufe (1899). 

Biott Jean Baptibte (1774- 
1862), French physicist, was horn 
at Paris. He was appointed to 


the professorships succossivoly of 
matnematios at Beauvais, of phy- 
sics at tho Oolibgo do France. 
Paris, in 1800, and of physical 
astronomy at tho Faculty des 
Sciences in 1809. lie experi- 
mented on the^ refractivity of 
gases in 1803, joined Arago in 
measuring an arc of the meridian 
in Spain in 1806, and determined 
the length of tho seconds pen- 
dulum along a British aro in 
1817-18. The Rumf ord medal was 
awarded to him in 1840 for his 
researches on polarized light, and 
ho invented the polarimeter. He 
published valuable treatises on 
Curves (1802), on Physical As 
tronomy (1805), on Physics (1816 - 
17), and on Egyptian Astronomy 
(1^). He died in Paris. 

BiotitCf a mineral belonging 
to the mica group, but distin- 
guished from other micas by its 
black colour, and by the presence 
of considerable proportions of 
magnesia and iron. It is a com- 
mon and important rock-forming 
mineral, r ocurring in most gran- 
ites, gneisses, schists, and in a 
mat variety of crystalline rooks. 
When fresh it forms black, shin- 
ing spangles, with a brilliant sur- 
face, and is easily l ecognized by 
its softness (it may be scratched 
like a piece of paper) and by its 
perfect cleavage, in consequence 
of which it breaks up into thin, 
smooth scalea 
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Blpinnaria, a term used to de- 
scribe the bilateral larval form 
of certain echinodorms. The 
uaane, like that of Braohiolaria, 
was Riven under the eirroncous 
imprcHsion that the larva was a 
distinct animal. 

Bipontem, Palatinate. See 
ZWEIBRUCKEN. 

Biquadratic (Lat. hlqnadratHS 
= twice squared), an equation in- 
volving the fourth power of the 
unknown quantity —t.f. of the 
form + i)x^ + qx^ + rx -I- s - 0, 
where p, q, r, and 8 are constiintH. 
Sometimes a biquadratic can be 
reduced to a quadratic, as, for 
instance, when it happens to be 
a perfect square, or can bo re- 
duced to the form x^(x -f <0^ i 
bx(x + o) + 0 = 0. In otlier cases 
it may bo solved by means of an 
auxiliary cubic, by Descartes’, 
Ferrari’s, or Euler’s method, un- 
less the roots are all real or all 
imaginary, \Vben the cubic equa- 
tion has generally real and un- 
equal roots. 

BIr, or B 1 KK. 11 K, tn., Asiatic 
Turliey, on 1. bk. of Euidiratcs, 
SO m. N.E. of Aleppo ; the limit 
of Euphrates navigation and the 
crossing point of tho great caravan 
route botwocn Syria and Bagdad. 
Pop. over 10,000. 

Birbhunifdist. in Bardwan div. 
of Bengal, India; area, l,7o’J stp 
m. llico is the chitd crop. Pop. 
(B)01) 002,280. 

Birch, The common species, 
Betu/a alba, i.s one of tho hardiest 
trees known, thriving in tho most 
exposed situations, growing as a 
forest tree at an altitude of 2,.5CM3 
ft, above sea- level, ami as ftir north 
as TO'*, It is tho only tree found in 
(Ireenland, and occurs eonunonly 
throughout Russia and Siberia. 
According to climate, tho ludght 
of tho tree varies from 3 to 80 ft. 
U’lio leaves are small, ovate, and 
unevenly serrated. The male and 
fcuuale catkins occur on tho same 
tree. Tlie fruit is a very small nut 
with membranous wings to as.sist 
iti dispersal. Tho thin silvery 
cuticle, which scales off liko slips 
of pa])er, was once used for writing 
on, and the enduring character of 
the bark has long been noted. 
Tims, the Laplanders often use it 
as a houso-roofing material, and 
the N. American Indiana built 
their canoes of it. The species 
of birches are easily propagated 
by means of seeds, gathered in 
autumn and sown in spring. Tho 
seeds should bo barely covered 
with fine sandy soil. The varie- 
ties ai’O propagate<l by grafting 
or budding. 

Much of tho virtue of nissia 
leather is duo to tho employment 
in its manufacture of the oil ob- 
tained from birch bark; and the 
same oil is used by the Russian 
peasants as a disinfectant for 
wounds. 

There are many varieties of B. 


alba, the most characteristic being 
tho woeping if. alba pendula and 
tho slightly pendulous B, aUba 
purpurea, Amoiig tho other 
species may be named B, nana. 



Common Birch, 


a dwarf Hpocios about 2 ft. high ; 
tho papery birch, if. papujracea; 
B. pmnila, a dwarf spocics; B. 
(jlandulosa, also a dwarf kind; tho 
Siberian species, if. dauriea; and 
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Tirig of Common Birch. 

1, Male flower; 2, feiii.ile flower; .1, smi. 

the tall rod birch, B. nigra. See 
Regers Monographmhe Bearbei- 
lung der BeiulaceoR ; C. A. Johns’s 
Forest Trm of Britain (1869) ; P, 
E. Hulme’s Wild Fruits of the 
Countryside (1902). 


Blrok 

Birch, Charles Bkll(1832>93), 
English Boulptor, who, after study- 
ing in Berlin, settled in Londom 
and produced in bronze ana 
marble realistic and military 
groups, as well as statues of mblio 
men, notably of Boaconsfleld for 
the ilunior Carlton Club and for 
Liverpool, and of Gladstone for 
tho City Liberal (Tub, and statues 
of (jucen Victoria at Aberdeen 
ami at Udaipur, India, llisbest- 
known work is tho bronze griffin 
on tho podoHtal which marks the 
site of Tomido Ihir, Fleet Street, 
Ho was elected a.r.a. in 1880. 

Birch, Jonathan (1783-1847), 
English translator from tho Ger- 
man ; horn in London. He pub- 
lished a translation of riutaroh’i 
Banquet (IS.S3), Divine Kmblems, 
tin original work (1838). and was 
tho first to translate hotli parts of 
Faust ( 1 839 ami 1 843). In 1 846 he 
settled in I’nissia, and devoted 
his latest years to a translation 
of tho Nibelungcnl ied> (1848). 

Birch, Samuel (1757-1841), 
English dramatist, was a Tjon- 
(Ion pastrycook, who became lord 
mayor (1814). He was a strong 
suj)portiU‘ of Pitt's administration, 
hut resisted tho (’atholic claims; 
an ardent Tory, hut ofiposcd the 
Corn Bill of 18ir). His principal 
work.i W(uo two musical dramas. 
The Adopted (yliild {\7d^) and The 
Smugifln's tho Speeches in 

Common Council atiaiint the Cath^ 
olics (1805 and 1807); and The 
Abbey of Ambresbury, a poem in 
two parts (1788 9). 

Birch, Sam UK I. (1 81 3-85), Egyp- 
tologist, was grandson of Samuel 
Birch, lord miivor of Loudon. 
After study ingChineso, ho became 
in 1830 assistant in tho depart- 
ment of aiitiijuities at the British 
Musenin. From 1806 till his death 
ho was laujper of ()i ieiital antiqui- 
ties. He w-as one of the founders of 
the Society of Bible Archaeology 
(1870). Among other books hf 
wrote Hist, of Ancient Pottery 
(1858; 2nd ed. 1873); Ancient 
Hist. from, the Monuments: Fjgypt 
(1875); and descriptions of the 
Greek Vases (1851), Ancient Mar- 
bles (1801), RJiind Papyri (1866), 
liiuratio and Demotic Inscrip- 
tions (1868), and other col lectioni 
ill tho British Museum. See hit 
Life, by his son Walter (1886). 

Birch, Thomas (1705-06), Eng- 
lish historian and hiograiiher, wot 
born oi ijuaker paren ts in Clerken- 
welL London. Patronized by the 
Hnrawioke family, he was rapidly 
preferred, until, in 1746, he 
came rector of St. Margaret Pat- 
tens, London, and Depden, Suf- 
folk (1761-^. His principal works 
were the lAft of Jttohert BoyU 

B Memoi/rs of the Meign of 
etK 1581-1003 (1754), and 
Historical l^tew of Negotiations 
between the Cou/rts of EngUm^ 
Franct ind Brussels, 169%-lBn 
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Birch, Walter db Gray (1842), 
son of Bamuol Birch, Egyptolo* 
gist, entered the British Museum 
MBS. department in 1864. A stu- 
dent of the Anglo-Saxon, Medi- 
fflTal Latin, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese languages, particularly with 
reference to monastic records, etc. 
He has edited the Journal of the 
British A rchtroloffical Association 
for many years. 

Birch - Pfeiffer, Citarlottr 
(1800-68), German actress and dra- 
matic writer, was born at Stutt- 
gart. She became one of the lead- 
ing actresses ; in 1837 manager of 
the theatre at Zurich, but in 1844 
accepted an engagement at the 
Theatre Royal, Berlin, and stnyed 
there to the end of her life. She 
was also a prolific play writer and 
novelist, her jilays being still 
popular in Germany, especially 
Die OUnstlinge^ Iliriko, Die Waiac 
von Lowoofl (a dramatization of 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane A’/zn), 
and PfeSferrusel. Her Gesa nm elte 
Dramatischc Werke appeared in 
23 vols. (1863 80), and her novels 
in 3 vols. (1863 5). Her daughter 
is the novelist Wilholmine von 
Hillorn. 

Bird, EnwAKi) (1772-18111), Eng- 
lish subject ))ainter, was born at 
Wolverhampton, and educated 
himself. In 1800 the Royal Acad- 
emy accepted his Good News, 
which at once established his 
reputation. Other genre paint- 
ings, County Avetion and Gipxy 
Boy, were equally successful ; his 
Village PoliticAdns and Black- 
smitlvs iShoj) are well known. 
He was elected A.ii.A. in 1812, and 
R. A. in 1815. For the Death of Eli 
he was awarded the prize of the 
British Institution; and by the 
Field of Che rtf Chase, his greatest 
work, he procured the post of 
court painter to Ouoon Charlotttj. 
His last historical piece was tins 
Embarkation of Louis XV/il. for 
France, Bee A. Cunnirigham'H 
Lives of the Most Eminent British 
Painters (187ii 80). 

Bird, Golding (1811^54), 
English physician, born at Down- 
ham, Norfolk ; was appointed lec- 
turer on natural philosojiliy at 
(Biy’s Hos])ital (1836), and on 
materia medica at the College of 
riiysicians (1847). He did much 
in the application of c-hemistry 
to medical practice. Cdiief works: 
Urinary Deposits (1844), Elements 
of Natural Philosophy (1836). 

Bird, Isabella. See Bishop. 

Bird, UouEitT Montoombuy, 
(180i4-b4), American author, was 
born at Newcastle, Delaware. I fe 
early turned bis attention to lit- 
erature, and wrote three success- 
ful tragedies -y’Ae Gladiator (a 
favourite i>iece with Edward For- 
rest), Oraloosa, and The Broker of 
Bogota: he was also the author 
of well-known novels 
(1834), The Infidel (1^35). Nick 
of the Woods (IW), etc. 


Bird, William. Bee Byrd. 
Bird* catching Spider, the 
name given to the ipecies of the 

? :enuB Mygalo, which are very 
arge, hairy spiders found in 



tropical countries. They appear 
to live chielly on insects, but the 
fact that they can kill small birds 
woubl apjzearto bo well authenti- 
cated. The body may reach a 
length of 2 in., and the span is 
stated to be sometimes as much 
as 7 in. 



Bird Cherry {Prunns padus), 

1, Flower (wctloii) ; 2, fruil. 


Bird Cherry (Prunvs padus) is 
a species of the order Rosaccie, and 
in the same genus as cherry and 
plum. It belongs to temperate 
Europe and Asia, and is found in 
many woods in Britain, where it 
is known as the hagberry — {,e. 
‘berry of the woods.’ It differs 
from the wild cherry in being in 
full leaf before it flowers, usually 


in May. The flowers are much 
smaller than those of the wild 
cherry, and arc set in racemes 
from 3 to 5 in. long; these are 
upright at first, but as the flowers 
expand the raceme becomes pen- 
dulous. The cherries are black, 
about the size of peas, somewhat 
astringent and bitter. 

Bird- lice, or Mallophaga, a 
family of Ncuropteroiis insects 
which are not blood-suckers like 
true I ice, but have mouths adapted 
for biting, and feed upon the 
feathers of birds or the hair of 
mammals. An active form known 
as Menopon pallidum commonly 
infests domestic poultry, though 
other species also occur on these 
birds. Mallophaga occur on mam- 
mals as well as on birds, but it does 
not appear that they multiply 
with the same rapidity as true 
lice, or that under natural con- 
ditions they arc often numerous 
enough to cause 8oriou.s trouble. 

Birdlime, a viscid mater i 0,1 ob- 
tained from the b: rk of holly l)y 
boiling. It is tisod by bird-snarers 
for smearing twigs. 

Bird of Paradise, a general 
name given to the iiieinl)er3 of 
the family I’oradiseidse, wliicli in- 
cludes ])i‘autiful birds inhabiting 
the Malay Archipelago, and ex- 
tending into the Australian re- 
gion. The binls of paradise arc 
eoitoinly ])asseiinti birds, proh- 
ai)ly most nearly allied to tho 
crows, hut they excel all other 
birds in their magniliceut devel- 
opment of accessory plumes and 
their glory of colour. As usual 
among birds, these statements aro 
tnui only of the males, tho females 
being iTlatively j)lain. The <liet 
consists largely ot seiMlsand fruits, 
l)ut these are iniiigb'd with insects, 
ami also, to a loss extent, with 
woims, snails, frogs, and lizards. 
Among tho most striking forms 
aro the greut l)ird of ]):j.radiso 
(Paradisea a}tnda), tho one com- 
monest in collections; Cieinnu- 
rvs regivs, or the king paradise 
bird, which is glossy scarlet with 
a bright green throat patch; tho 
glossy })lack rifleman {Ptilorhis 
naradisca) ; and tho magnificent 
bird of paradise (Diph yllmles mag- 
nifea), with its wmiidcrful erectilo 
nitf. For descriptions of tho birds 
in their native haunts, reference 
should be made to A. K. Wallace’s 
Malay Archipelago{M)\>\i od. 1860). 
See also article Bowbu-rikd. 

Birds constitute one of tho best- 
defined groups in the animal king- 
dom, being distinguished at onco 
from all other animals by tho 
characteristic covering of feath- 
ers. The presence, in addition 
to feathers, of an epidermic cov- 
ering of scales over parts of the 
body is an external character 
which suggests a descent from 
reptiles— a suggestion borne out 
alike by details of internal struc- 
ture and by geological evidence. 
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Indeed, in spite, of the fact that 
some birds do not fly, we may say, 
speaking broadly, that birds are 
distinguished from reptiles by 
those peculiarities of structure 
and function which bear, directly 
or indirectly, upon the power of 
fliglit. It may, thoreforo, be oon- 
veniont to discuss the chai actor- 
istics of birds in connection with 
the power of flight rather than in 
strict systematic order. 

The organs of flight in a bird 
aro the fore limbs, which have 
been converted into wings. The 
result of this is that the posterior 
limbs only can be used in support- 
ing the body on the groun<l ; tlie 
bird— to use an old term — is a 



Skeleton of a Bird (Falcon), 


bipod. Now, these changes of 
function of fore limb to wing, 
and hind limb to solo support, 
have produced striking arnl, in a 
sense, independent modifications 
of structure. For it is exceedingly 
interesting to notice that of the 
two rival groups of reptiles wliieh 
are claimed to bo ancestral to 
birds, the one sot (Pterosaurs) 
have fore limbs converted into 
wings, and the other (Dinosaurs) 
have the hind limbs converted, as 
in birds, into the sole supports 
of the body. It may, therefore, 
bo convenient to consider the two 
sets of modifications separately. 

Considering first the fore limb, 
wc find that the conversion into a 
wing has resulted in the reduction 
of the hand to three fingers, of 
which one only (the index) is well 
developed. It is this first or in- 
dex finger which bears the large 
primary feathers of flight, and it 
is always of considerable length. 


The length is partly given by 
the long palm-bunc (metacarpal), 
which is fused to the palm-bone 
of the rudimentary middle finger. 
'J’he first digit, or thumb, is ro- 
p: 'Hontod by a small rod of bone, 
which hoars a small independent 
tuft of feathers, known as the 
false wing (ala spuria). In the 
majority, though not in all exist- 
ing birdsj claws aro absent from 
all the lingors. There aro only 
two separate wrist-boiiCH, and the 
wrist-joint possesses very little 
freedom of movement. Without 
entering into structural details, 
one would notice the ])eeu 1 iar fold- 
ing up of the arm when at rest, 
and the strong ulna, or outer bone 
of the fore arm, which carries tlio 
secondary feathers of flight. Ks 
pccially important in connection 
with flight are also the united 
clavieb s, which together form the 
merrythought or wishbone; the 
strong coracoids, bones repre- 
sented in ourselves only by a pro 
cess on tho shoulder blade; the 
great keel on tho brtiastbono to 
which the musclos of flight aro 
attached ; the fusion of tho vorto- 
braj in the back to form a firm 
fulcrum on which the wings may 
play, and so on. 

In connection with the modified 
hind limbs, one would notice espe- 
cially tho great elongation of tho 
pelvis, which extends both in front 
and behind tho cup in which the 
top of tho tliigh is placed, so that 
the weight of tho body lies partly 
in front of and partly behind tho 
point of support. A comparison 
of a skeleton and a living bird 
will show how beautifully tho 
body is balanced about the leg.s; 
but to this statement swimming 
birds form an exception, for in 
thorn tho logs aro placed far back, 
and tho gait is in consequence 
cluiUHV and awkward. Again, in 
tho limb itself tho anklo-bonos 
seem to he absent, and tho bone.'i 
of tho sole of the foot (metatar- 
sals) are fused together and with 
the missing tarsals to form a 
single bone. Tho little too is al- 
way.s absent, a bird never having 
more than four toes. 

In living birds the tail is al- 
ways short, and usually ends in 
a i)ony plate, the ploughshare 
bone, which carries a bunch of 
tail feathers, of much importance 
in flight. 

H’he feathers give the necessary 
resistance to wings ami tail during 
fliglit, and keep the body warm. 
Its temperature is unusually high, 
this being, again, no doubt associ- 
ated with the quickened respira- 
tion necessitatod by flight. This 
respiratory efficiency depends on 
the development of air-sacs con- 
nected with the lungs, and with 
it is associated a four-chambered 
heart, and a circulation as perfect 
as that of a mammal. As in swift- 
moving animals in general, the 


head is relatively small, though 
tho brain is bettor dovolopc<i than 
that of a reptile. In living birds 
teeth aro absent, and tho jaws are 
covered with a horny ’'oak. Birds 
lay eggs as reptiles do, but tho 
exigencies of flight demand that 
thcHo should ho few in nunihor. 
^riiis is, again, reiidorod possible 
by tho fact that their high iiitolli- 
gence enables the parents to pro- 
tect tlnur eggs and young by many 
ingenious devices, ami tho young 
are also, in almost all cases, cher- 
ished with much devotion until 
tho dangers of mirly life aro past. 
Tho vast migrations i)or formed by 
many birds aro ascril)e(l liy several 
ornithologists uliiinaitdy to the 
desire to seek safe nesting-plaocs 
in which tho young may bo reared. 
Finally, in accordance with tlioir 
high speciali'/.at ion, wo find that 
birds not only lank among tho 
most beautifnl and highly orna- 
mented of iiniinals, but also fie- 
quently f)os.sess the power of song, 
and aro helieviMl to exhibit jiie- 
ferential mating in its most pro- 
nounceil form. 

Tho cluMsifiealion of liirds is a 
matter of great ililliciilty, fur 
many characters hitherto relied 
upon prove, on inquiry, to be. 
merely adaptation.s to a similar 
method of life. 

Most authoriti(‘s agree that 
birds should first of all ho divitled 
into two great sets - tho Archie- 
ornithos (‘primitive birds’), in- 
cluding only the strange fossil 
known as Arclneiqitoryx ; and the 
Noornithos (‘modiun birds’), in- 
cluding all other known biids, 
fossil or living, in all of which 
the tail is short and the palm- 
bones fused. The Noornithos may 
bo divided as follows: - 

1. Batitie, flightless birds with 
raftliko broasthone, including tho 
living ostriches, emu. cassowary, 
and kiwi, with tho extinct nunis 
and others. 

2. Odontolcie (‘teeth in fur- 
rows’), fossil birds with long bills, 
nuinorouB teeth, and flat lireast- 
honcs, such as Hesporornis and 
Fnaliornis. 

3. (Jarinata* (‘.sternum with 
ke(d’), birds which tv])icallv have 
a keel on the brs'iistbone, includ- 
ing tho vast majority of living 
forma and not a few fossils. 

'riie following aro the chief or- 
ders as defined by Dr. (ladow : — 
’I’ho Colymbiformcs (‘swimming 
birds’) include the primitive div- 
ers and grebes, and tho Sphenis- 
ciformos (‘penguin-liko’) include 
tho aberrant penguins, birds with 
no power of flight, but with well- 
developed wings used ai flippers 
in swimming and diving. In tho 
Prooel lari i formes ( ‘ petrel - 1 iko ’) 
aro included tho iictrcls and al- 
batrosses, in which the bill has a 
compound sheath; while thegan- 
nets, pelicans, cormorants, and 
others, together with such wading 




Wading and Swimming Birds. Land Birds. 

•tormy petrel. 2. MandAriu dack (male}. 3. Scarlet ibis. 4. Great aortheru 1. : .a>:ner falcon. 2. Stockdove. 3. King bird of paradise. 4 . Golden pheasant. 5. Hoopoe, 

r. &. Common fl a min go. 6. Ked-breasted goose. 7. King penguin. d. Great bastard. 7. Rufous tinaiuou. 8. Parrot E. Australia. 
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birds as storks, herons, ibis, etc., 
fall into the Ciconiiformes(‘ stork- 
like’). The last-named birds lead 
throuffh the flamint^o to the ducks, 
geese, and swans, which, with 
others, constitute the order An- 
seriformes (‘goose-liko’). Very 
different are the naembers of the 
next order, the Falconiformos 
(‘falcon-like’), or diurnal birds of 
prey, with their strong claws and 
raptorial beaks. The small order 
of Tinamiformes (‘tinamou-like’) 
includes the primitive tinamous, 
S. American forms which in ex- 
ternal appearance resemble the 
moml)ers of the next order, the 
game birds or Galliformes (‘ fowl- 
li ke ’ ). In the Clruif ormes ( ‘ crano- 
liko’j are included rails, cranes, 
bustards, and others wliich in a 
sense are transitional between the 
game birds and the shore birds 
included in the largo order of 
Charudriifonnes (‘plover - like’), 
an order comprising not only limi- 
coline forms like plovers, sand- 
pipers, snipe, but also the sea- 
gulls and their allies, and the 
grain and fruit eating pigeons, 
rarrots and cuckoos are placed 
together in the order Cuculiformes 
(‘cuckoo-like’); while the very 
heterogeneous order of Coracii- 
formes (‘ raven - like ’) includes 
owls, kingfishers, swifts, huiii- 
niing- birds, woodpeckers, and 
many others. 

Largest of all is the unwieldy 
order l^asseriformes, or perching 
birds, including all the 8ong-))ird8 
(Oscines), and thus the vast ma- 
jority of the smaller llritish birds. 
They are characterized, among 
other j)oints, by the structure of 
their feet; and in the birds of 
paradise reach, perhaps, the sum- 
mit of avian beauty, and in the 
crows, according to many orni- 
thologists, the sninmit of bird 
intelligence. The weaver -birds 
and the tailor-birds show also 
some of the most wonderful forms 
of nests, and the ‘gardens’ and 
bowers of the bower-bird indicate 
a keen appreciation of beauty. 
All these are passerine birds. 

For general descriptions of 
birds, BOO A Diet, of Birds, by A. 
Newton (1893-()), and the volume 
on Birds in the ‘ Cambridge 
Natural History,’ by A. H. Evans 
(1899). For British birds, refer- 
ence should be made to the fol- 
lowing, among others : An Illus- 
trated Manual of British Birds. 
by Howard Saunders (1889), and 
Handbook of British Birds, by J. 
E. Harting (new od. 1901), both 
useful books of convenient size. 
Among the more elaborate works 
on the same subject may be incn- 
tioned A Hist, of British Birds, 
by F. 0. Morris, 0 vols. (1851 7), 
and A Hist, of British Birds, with 
Coloured Illustrations of Boys, by 
H. Seebohm, G vols. (1883-5). 
Much interesting information on 
migration and kindred topics is 


to be found in Heligoland as an 
Omitholomcal Ohurvatory: the 
Result of Fifty Years* Experience, 
by H. Gatke (trans. by R. Rosen- 
stock, 1895). For general accounts 
of the structure of birds, reforence 
may be made to The Structure 
and Classificatwn of Birds, by 
F. K. Beddard (1898), and to a 
smaller work by F. w. Headley, 
The Stimeture and Life of Birds 
(1895). 

Bird’s Cyes, in timber, are the 
nodules that appear in planed 
wood. They are caused by lateral 
latent shoots which terminate in 
dormant buds. 

Bird’s - foot (Ornithopus), a 
genus of eight species in the order 
Leguminosne. Two are natives of 
the liritish Isles, but are rare. 0. 
sativus is the Serradilla, a forage 
crop on the ( Continent, but little 
cultivated in Britain. 

Bird’s-foot Trefoil [Lotus cor- 
niculatus) belongs to the order 
Iwcguininosie, and reproseiits a 
genus of eighty species which are 
widely distributtMl. It has creep- 
ing Htcins and small clover-like 
Icav(‘s : it sends up a naked stem 
a few inches long, from the top of 
which arise throe or four flowers, 
crimson -tipped in the bud and 
yellow in full bloom. The pods 
are about an inch long, and spread 
out like the digits of a straight- 
toed bird. 'J'ho plant is common 
by roadsides and on grassy banks, 
and is often sown among perma- 
nent pasture. 



corniculatus). 

BIreJIk. Sec Bin. 

BIretta, or Baretta, origi- 
nally used for a pontifical cap, 
but now for the square cap worn 
by Roman and certain Anglican 
clerics. 


Bir^ua, the robber or cocoanut 
crab, nearly allied to tho hermit 
crab, fottna*on tho coral islands 
of the Indo-Paoifio region. It is a 
land form, and /llvos upon cocoa- 
nuts, whioQ it is capable of open- 
ing with its very strong claws. 



The Robber or Cocoanut Crab, 


BIrJand, or Biudjand, tn., prov. 
Khorassan, Persia, 240 ra. 8. of 
Meshed and 210 m. N.E. of Ker- 
man. Pop. 14,000. 

BIrkbeck, (4eor(ie(I 77G-1841), 
tho founder of mochanics’ institu- 
tions, was a native of Settle, in 
Yorkshire. In 1800, while a pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at 
Anderson’s Oollcgo, Glasgow, he 
established coursos of lectures in 
science to working-men. In 1804 
he removed to London. See God- 
ard’s Life of Dr. Birkbeck (1884). 

BIrkbeck Institute, founded 
by George Birkbeck as tho Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institute (1824), 
with tho aid of Brougham, Ben- 
tham, Oobbett. and others. The 
original idea was to teach me- 
chanios the correct knowledge of 
tho principles of their respective 
trades, hut later the field was en- 
larged, and a oomprehensivo gen- 
eral education is now aimed at. 
It is now known as Birkbeck 
Gollego, and is held in Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. It 
was incorporated in 1891 as part 
of tho City Polytechnic. 

Birkdale, par., B.W. Lanca- 
shire, England, on tho coast. U 
m. 8 .W. 01 Southport, of whion it 
forms a populous suburb; station 
on L. & V.R. ; has woll-equipp 
hydropathic. Pop. (1901) 14,n.. 

Birkebelner, the name of a 
political party in Norway at the 
end of the 12th and the beginning 
of the 13th century, which first 
arose in opposition to Erling 
8kakke and nis son Magnus, and 
subsequently fought for the male 
heirs of Sigurd Murid, as repre- 
sented hy King Hverre and his 
descendants. ^J’hcy were so called 
because tliey were said to be 
obliged to wear birch-bark clogs 
for lack of boots. Their chosen can- 
didate, Hakon Hakonsson, was, 
iu 1218, elected king of Norway. 
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Birkenfeld. (l.) Principality nol under the Mersey, between Stavely,Derby; was second wran- 

of Germany, dependent ui)on the Pirkenhead and Liverpool, Was gler at Cambridge (18W), and 

grand-duchy of Oldenburg, but opened in 1886. Shipbuilding succeeded Maurice as professor 

entirely surrounded by the Prus- forms the chief industry, the of moral philoso^>hy there (1872). 

sian province of Rhineland. Its Laird shipyard (established in lie was a strong controversial 

surface is hilly and well wooded, 1824) being of world -wide re- theological writer on tho ovau- 

and is drained by the Nahc. Agri- nown., Coal is largely exported. gelical side, producing Horce 

culture and horticulture are oar- 'I'here are engineering works, EvangelicLe (1852), The Bible and 

ried on. and the polishing of gems breweries, and iron - smelting Modern Thought Modern 

(agates). It has only a i)er8onal works. Here is St. Aiiian’s theo- VtiUtarw nism (1874), Modern 

union with the grand-duchy. Area, logical college. JJirken head Park I^hi/sicul Fatalism Qtc. 

194 sq.m. l*op. (1900) 48,400. (laid out by Sir Joseph Paxton), Birmingham, pari, bor., 
(2.) Town of tho above, 88 m. by in Claughton, and opened in 1847, munic. bor., city (lord mayor 

rail N. by E. of Saarbriicken. is one of tho finest of its kind in since 1898), and co. bor., War- 

P^. (1900), 2,280. the country. Mersey Park and wickshirc, England, 11 2i m. N.w. 

Birkenhead, par,, co., pari.. Ridston Hill (observatory) are also of London; junction of the 

and munic. bor., mrkt. tn. and worthy of note. L. & N.W, tho Great Westein, 

seapt^ on 1. bk. of Mersey, oppu- Birkenhead, a British steam the Midland, the Birmingham, 
site Liverpool, 16 m. N.w. of troopship wrecked in Simon’s Wolverhampton, and Dudley 

Chester, N.W. Cheshire, Eng- Bay, S. Africa, on Feb. 26, 1852, lines. The municipal borough 
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land. It has terminal stations on wdien 454 of the crew and sol(lier.s (18112) includes the parishes of 

the L.&N. W., the Great Western, perished. The gallantry of those Birmingham and Edgbaston, and 

and the Birkenhead and Hoylake on board, and especially of tho j)art of Aston ; the parliamon- 

Rys. Though ilating from the troops, will ever ne remembered. tary borough (extended 18^) in- 

12th century, it became import- Birkenhead, Sir John (1016- eludes the local government dis- 
ant only after tho opening of the 79), English pamphleteer, born tricts of Balsall Heath. Bur- 
dock at Wallasey Pool in 1847. near Northwich, Cheshire, and borne, Saltley, and tho na^et 

The docks have a water area of educated at Oriel College, Ox- of Little Bromwich, and is di- 

164 ao. 4,190 yds., and a lineal ford. During tho civil war he vided into seven single-member 

quayage of 9 m. 925 yds. Wood- wrote tho weekly sheet Merenrivt constituencies. Birmingham ia 

aide Lairago is one of the largest (1642-5), the royalist rival tho commercial capital of tho 

and best-equipped abattoirs in the to the parliamentary Mercurius Midlands, a most progressive and 

kingdom. (See illustration, p.lL) Britannicm, Appointed reader flourishing place. Thoughmen- 

The town was incoriiorated in 1877 in moral philosophy, he was tioned in Domesday, and sacked 

with Claughton, Ox ton, Tran- ejected by Parliament, and went by Prince Rupert during the civil 

mere, and part of Higher Bob- into exile with Charles Tl. (1648), war (1648), the city is essentially 

ington. In 1881 it was a village but after the restoration he was modern, and has no antiquities 

of little over 200 inhabitants; in knighted (1662). worth mentioning, except Aston 

J861 it contained 51 Ji49; in 1901 Blrks, Thomas Rawson (1810- Hall and some monuments of 
the number was 110,926. The tun- 83), English theologian, born at the Berminghams (8t. Martin’s 
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church )i who held the manor from 
at least the reign of Edward I. 
Many of the streets, notably Now 
Street, are wide and stately, and 
the public buildings are metro> 
politan in character. The town 
hall, of Corinthian design, with 
massivo detachod columns copied 
from those of the temple of Jupi- 
ter Stator at Rome, contains a line 
organ, and is famed for the Bir- 
mingham musical festival (insti- 
tuted 1758), which is held trien- 
nially. Mendelssohn’s Elijah was 
hero first produced in 184G. The 
council house, the corporation 
museum and art gallery, and 
many other public and educa- 
tional buildings, are also notable. 
Birmingham University, founded 
1900, possesses the usual faculties, 
but has a stronger modern scien- 
tific and commercial bias than any 
other British university. It owes 
much to its chairman, the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.r., 
who has been closely associated 
with its municipal progress. The 
university has its nucleus in Mason 
College, founded by Sir Josiah 
Mason in 1875 for scientifio edu- 
cation : and other educational es- 
tablishments are Queen’s College 
(1828). King Edward’s grammar 
school (founded 1552), the new 
school of art(1885), thefree gram- 
mar school (1833), the corporation 
technical school. Birmingham or 
old library (1797). It gives name 
to aRoman Catholic see (1879); the 
cathedral (1839-11) was designed 
by A. W. Biigiii. Amongst many 
statues is one to the chemist 
Dr. Briostley, whose house was 
sacked and burnt and his library 
and MSS. destroyed by a ‘churoh- 
and-king’ mob in 1791. Birming- 
ham has eight public parks, the 
largest being Cannon Hill Park, 
covering 57 ao. The proximity of 
Birmingham to the S. Stafford- 
shire coal field makes it the hard- 
ware metropolis of the kingdom. 
Steam-engines, gas-engines, rail- 
way plant, small-arms (Royal 
Birmingham Small-arms Factory, 
ammunition, bicycles, screws, and 
rnotal ornaments are a few of its 
many manufactures. Birming- 
ham is the birthplace and chief 
centre of the brass tra<le, and 
cheap jewellery (thus ‘Brum- 
magem ’), glass, electro-platc, steel 

{ jcns, brewing, and chemicals are 
argely manufactured. Watt per- 
fected the Bteam- engine here, 
and, in conjunction with Boulton, 
founded the Soho Works. Mur- 
dock, Eginto^ John Wyatt, and 
other mcchanieians, have also been 
closely assoolatod with the town. 
Birmingham took a leading part 
in the reform agitations of 1832 
and 1835; was tho centre of the 
Chartist movement resulting in 
the riot of 1839. The foundation 
of the bishopric of Birmingham 
was announced on Jan. 13. 1905. 
Pop. (1901) 622,182. 


Birmingham, city of Alabama, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Jefferson 
CO., situated near the middle of 
the sttite ; an important railway 
centre; iron manufacturing. Pop. 
(1900) ;i8,416. 

Birmingham Daily Post was 

established in 1867 by Mr. John 
Feeney, in association with Sir 
John Jaffray, and was the first 


But it has always prided itself 
upon its indopendenoe, and during 
the American civil war it stoutly 
suDported tho cause of the North. 

BIrnam, vil. in par, of Little 
Dunkeld, Perthshire, Scotland, 
on r. bk. of Tay, i m. s. of Dunkeld, 
on Highland Ry. South of the vil- 
lage rises Birnam Hill (1,324 ft.), 
once covered hy a royal forest (see 




Birmingham : Town Hall and University [Masori's College), 


{Photot by Frith.) 


daily newspaper to be published 
in the provinces at the price of 
one penny. For many years it 
was edited by Mr. J, Thaokray 
Bunco, who was succeeded in 1898 
by Mr, A. H. Poultney. The Tost 
has come to be regarded almost 
as the somi-offioiaf organ of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. Strongly 
Radical in politics, the Post main- 
tained the Liberal Unionist cause 
at the Home Rule split in 1886. 


Macheth^ act iv. sc. 1, line 92, etc.). 
Remains of * Duncan’s Camp,’ a 
vitrified fort, on a.K. slope. 

Birney, JamehGillkspib(1792- 
1857), American anti-slavery poli- 
tician, was very active from about 
1832, and in 1837 became secritary 
of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. He tinsuocessfulljr stood in 
184() and 1844 for the United States 
presidency. See W. Birney’s J, 0, 
Birney emd his Times (1890). 
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Biron, BknsT JottANN (169(^ W. Fifeshiro (1889-1900) ; unsuc- of a misdemeanour, and liable to 

1772), Duke of Courland, whose cessfully oontosted N.E. Man- two years’ impi^onment (Offences 

real name was Buhren, was the Chester (1900). His works in- af^ainst the Peri|on Aot«ji^l).^,ln 

favourite of the Empress Anna elude Obiter Biota (two series, Scotlax\d* if a woman ccpoeals her 

Ivanovna, niece of Peter the 1884, 1887): Life of Charlotte pregnancy during: the whole period 

Great, and became practically BronU (1885) ; Bee Judicatm of it, and neither calls for nor has 

ruler of all the Russias. A blood- (1892) ; Men, Women, and Books assistance at the birth, then if the 

thirsty tyrant, he was responsible (18^) ; Sir Frank Lockwood child is found dead, or is missinK, 

for the execution or banishment (1898) ; Collected Essays (1900) ; she is Ruilty of the offence of cori- 

of hundreds who stood in his way. Miscellanies (1901). He is editor cealment of pregnancy, and is 

Biron assumed the regency when of several official Liberal publi- liable to imprisonment for two 

the empress died (1740) ; but a cations, and in 1904 was presi- years (43 Goo. ill. c. 14). 

consniracv was formed against dent of the National Liberal Fed- Birth-palsies are those para- 

him by MUnnioh, with the result eration. lytic conditions in infants which 

that he and his family were exiled Birs, small riv. in N.w. of are duo to injury received at birth, 

to Siberia. He was recalled (1741) Switzerland, joining the Rhino The cause is abnormal pressure of 

shortly afterwards by the £m- R. of Basel. In 1444, at the leper some kind on the brain centres, 

g ross Elizabeth, but took no fur- house of St. Jakob-bei-Birsfelden, and in many cases the effects pass 

lier part in state affairs. a body of confederates, less than off in a, few days. Bee Paralysis. 

Biron, family of distinguished 1,690 strong, stood to the death Blru. See Walata. 

French generals. Armand de against 30,000 Armagnac free- Bisaccla,tn.,(>0m. K. of Naples, 

Gontaut, Baron de Biron (1524- lances advancing on Basel. Italy ; seat of a bishop. Pop. 

(1901)7,954. 

Bisacquino, tn., prov. Paler- 
mo, Sicily, 11 m. s. of Corleone. 
Pop. (1901) 10,330. 

Bisainagar, or Visnagar, tn„ 
diet. Kadi, Baroda, Bombay Presi- 
dency, 50 m. N. of Ahmodabad ; cot- 
ton manufactures. Pop. 20,000. 

Bisalpur, tn., N.W. Provinces 
(United Provs. of Agra and Oudh), 
India, 25 m. S.E. of Bareilly. Pop. 
(1901) 9,851. 

Bisanthe. Bee Rodosto. 
Biscay. See VizcaYA. 

Biscay, Bay of (anc, Cayilahri- 
cum Mare and Aquitanus Sinus, 
and the Fr. Golfe de Gascogne), 
a bay of the Atlantic; fills the 
wide angle between the N. coast 
of Spain and the w. coast of 
France. Except between the es- 
tuary of the Gironde and the 
mouth of the Adour, whore it is 
lined by low sand-dunes and la- 
goons, its shores are bold and 
rocky. Besides the two rivers just 
named, it receives the Vilaiue, 
Sfevre, Charon te, and Dordogne. 
From the extreme points (Bre- 
tagne to Galicia) it measures some 
340 m. Along its n.e. shore arc 
the small islands of Bellcislo, 
Noirmoutier, R^, and Oleron. Its 
depth along this part of the coast 
of France is in places as little as 
20 fathoms, but increases off the 
92), fought against the Huguenots. Birsk, tn., Orenburg gov., Rus- N. coast of Bpain to 200 fathoms. 

Hii son, Charles (1661-1602), be- sia, 45 m. n. of Ufa, on the Bielaia, Under the impact of N.w. winds it 

came marshal (1594) of Franco and sub-affluent of the Volga ; founded becomes extremely boisterous. 

(1698) duke, and governor of Bur- in 16th century as an outpost Blsceglie, seapt. and episc. see. 
gun^. He was beheaded in the against the Bashkirs. Pop. 9,100. prov. Bari, Italy, 21 m. N.w. ot 
Bastille for treasonable practices. Blrstal (ac. 13,976), par. and tn., Bari. It has a 12th century ca- 
Abmand Louis (1753-94b Duo de stn. Howden Clough on G.N.R., thodral, and ruins of an old Nor- 

Lauzun, accompanied Lafayette 7 m. B.W. of Leeds, W. Riding, man castle. Pop. (1901) 31,461. 

to America (1778), and, returning Yorkshire, England ; has woollen Bischof, Karl Gustav (1792- 
in 1783, became general-in-chief mills, an iron foundry, coal mines, 1870), German chemist and geolo- 

of the army of the Rhine in 1792. etc. Pop. of tn. (1901) 6,659. gist, was born near Nuremberg. 

He was executed during the Reign Birth. For Registration of He became, in 1819, professor of 

of Terror for resigning his com- Birth, see REaiBTRATlON. For chemistry at Bonn. In 1840 he 

mand. Statistics, see Vital Statistics. published in French an able 

Birr. Bee Parsonstown. Concealment of Birth. In treatise on means to avoid oxplo- 

BIrrell, Auoustins, English England, every person, including sions in mines, and greatly im- 

barrister and author, was bom the mother, who endeavours to proved the safety-lam^. He also 

near Liverpool in 1860. He be- conceal the birth of a child by made important contributions to 

came a barrister (1876), Quain a secret disposition of its dead geology, chiefly in Lehrhuch der 

professor of law at University body, whether the child died be- chemischen u. physikalischen Geo- 

College, London (1896), h.p. for fore, at, or after its birth, is guilty (1847*-54 ; 2nd ed. 1863-71). * 
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BlschoMj Thbodoti Lcdwiq BUhSTlni or Bua, a people miesiona, and l)niU fire hoipi* 
Wilhelm (1o07~S2)4 German phy* inhabiting the lower part of the tula and an orphanage in the 

aiologist, anatomiat, and embry- Blue Nile, between about 24“ N. East. She was the first lady 

ologist, was born at Hanover. In lat. and the frontier of Abyssinia, to be elected (1892) a fellow of 

1844 he was appointed professor They are probably the descend* the Royal Geographical Society, 

of anatomy and physiology at ants of the ancient Blemmyes. Her works include The EnglUh- 

Giessenj where ho founded an Their language belongs to the woman in America (1865), Six 

anatomical museum and a physi- Ethiopian group of the Hamitio Months in the Sandwich hlands 

ologioal institute. He also held languages. See Hartmann’s Die (1873), A Lady^s Life in the 

chairs at Heidelberg (1836) and Bedscha (or Bisharin) in Eeit fUr Rocky Mountains (1874 ; 4th ed. 

Munich (1855-78). Ethnologic (1^). 1^1), Unbeaten Tracks in Japan 

Bischweiler, tn., Alsaco-Lor* Bishnupurt the ancient cap. of (1880 ; Tith ed. 1900), In the Qol- 
raino, Germany, in Lower Alsace, Bankura dist., Bengal, India : a den Chersonese (18^), Korea and 

23 m. by rail N.E. of Strassburg; municipal town with mauutac- her KeighboursilBIQS), The Yangtze 

manufactures jute and grows tures of fine cotton and silk Valley (1899), and Pictures from 

hops. Pop. (1900) 7,897. cloths. Pop. (1901) 19,090. China (1900). 

Biscuit (Fr. 'twice baked’), flat Bishop. See Episcopacy. Bishop Auckiand (ac. 2,564), 

cakes dried and hardened by bak* Hbnby Rowley par. and mrkt. tn. in Durham, 

ing. Flour, water, and salt are (1786** 16o5), British musical com* England, 9 m. 8.w. of Durham, 

the basis of all kinds of biscuits, poser, pupil of Francesco Bianchi; on the N.E.R., at the junction 

these ingredients alone forming was early (1810) associated with of tho Gaunless and the Wear, 

ship’s broad. The making of bis- the Oovent Garden house as com- Auckland Palace or Castle, the 



cuits is entirely done by machin- poser of ballet and incidental residence of the bishop of Dur- 

ery, A measured quantity of flour music, and afterwards with Drury ham, was founded by Bishop An- 

and water, and the other ingredi* Lane (1825) and Vauxhall Gar- tony Bek during ^e reign of 

enta required, are supplief to a dens (1830), He was professor of Edward i. There are large coal 

mixing machine, by which they music in Edinburgh (1841-3) and mines in the vicinity, and ^gl- 
are kneaded with revolving knives Oxford (1848). Bishop wrote sov- necring works in the town. Pop. 

into a stiff dough. The dough is evdXovorsM{e,g, The Virgin of the of tn. (1901) 11,1K>6. 

then rolled out uetween two heavy 1812), but is best known by BIshopSi The Seven. In 1687 

iron rollers into a long, thin sheet, his settings of songs (c.f;. James li. published illegally a 

which is carried on a web of felt He Upbraid j The Bloom is on the Declaration of Indulgence, per- 

or canvas to the cutting machine. Rye; Home^ Sweet Home)* He was mitting all his subjects to wor* 

Hero punches of the required size knighted in 1842. ship in their <wn way. R’lmarily 

cut out the biscuits, tne scraps Bishop. Isabella {nH Bibd) intended for Roman Catholics, it 
being returned automatically to (1832 - 19()4), English traveller also^ granted liberty of con wience 

the rolling machine. The biscuits and author. Canada, Prince Ed- to dissenters. A second and more 

are next conveyed to the oven on ward Island, and the United important Declaration was fql- 

a travelling wire-gause frame. States were the scenes of her flrst lowed, by an Order in Council, 

The motion through the oven, journey. She next visited the commanding all ministers to road 

which is 30 or 40 ft. long, is Sandwich Islands, tho Rocky the same from their pulpits on 

continuous: tho time of baking Mountains, and Japan. Her later two successive Sundays, -t^is 

varies from five to forty minutes, travels were in China, Siberia, order the London clergy refused 

After leaving the oven the bis- and Kdrea. Mrs. Bishop always to obey ; and Sancroft, the pn- 

ouits are pa^od in tin boxes. took a warm interest in medical mate, Lloyd, bishop of at. 
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Asaph, ^ath and Wells, 

Tomer of Ely, Lake of Ohloh* 
ester. White of , Peterborough, 
and Trelawney of Bristol, drew 
up a petition against the Peolara- 
tion. For this the seven bishops 
were committed to the Tower, 
and, after one of the piost not- 
able state trials which ever took 
place before the court of King’s 
Bench, they were acquitted. 

Bishop’s Rin g, the corona or 
halo extending from 20^* to 3(f 
from the sun, drst observed by 
Mr. Bishop at Honolulu on Sept 
5, 1883, after the great Krakatoa 
eruption The colour of this halo 
was bluish white in the centre, 
shading off to reddish brown 
This phenomenon, associated with 
the twilight glows and coloured 


Blshop-Stortlord.jfs^ 
par., mrkt. in., on O.E.R., }2 m. 
N.B. of Hertford, £. Her^\ ^pg’ 
land; has maltlngs, brWeries, 
Inickfields, and limekilns; named 
from its position on the Stort, and 
because it was granted bv William 
I. to Maurice, Dishop of London. 
Pop. (1901)7,143. 

Bishops- Waltham (ac. 7,408), 
par. and xnrkt. tn. on L. A S.W.K., 
91 m. S.E.' of Winchester, Hamp 
shire, England. The ruins of 
Waltham Palace, built in 1135 by 
Henry de Blois, bishop of Win- 
chester, lie to the s.w. Pop. (1901) 
2,309. 

Bishop Wearmottth, formerly 
a par. and sei^ In Durham, Eng- 
land, on R. Wear, now forms a 
part of Sunderland. 


palms. There are hot sulphur 
oaths at Hammam Salahin, ^ 
bf the town. Pop* (1901) 
"^.Pease’s Btsiktv(1898). 

Blsieyf a common near Brook- 
wood and Woking, in the co. of 
Surrey, England, on the L. k 
S.W.E., where since 1890 ride 
ranges have been established, and 
the National Ride -Association 
has held its annual meeting, last- 
ing for a fortnight. This was 
formerly held at Wimbledon, but 
the adoption of the small-bore 
rifle necessitated the provision 
of longer and safer ranges. The 
competitions are <diiefly conflned 
to volunteers, but there are 
many open to the regular forces, 
militia, yeomanry, colonial forces, 
and to civilian members of the 



suns which were conspicuous after 
the eruption, was a diffraction 
corona produced by exceedingly 
small dust particles ejected from 
the volcano, the heavier particles 
having been sifted out by gravi 
tation, leaving the remainder so 
nearly of the same sise that thev 
were capable of producing col- 
oured diffraction. Kiessling has 
produced similar rings by submit- 
ting pulverised cement to the ac- 
tion of solar light. The Bishop’s 
Ring reached its maximum bril- 
liancy in the spring of 1884, and 
gradually declined until June 
18^ when it disappeared. See 
JPrupiwn of Xrahatoa and Sub- 
sequent Phenomena, pp. 232-263. 


Bishop weed {/Egopodiim 
podagrarta), also called Gk)UT- 
WBBD, belongs to the order Um- 
belliferse. In Britain it is one of 
the commonest wayside plants, 
growing to a height of one to two 
feet, with compound leaves; the 
leaflets are broad, triangular, and 
in groups of three. The leaflet, 
from its resemblance to a goat’s 
foot, gave origin to the generic 
name; gout is therefore a mis- 
nomer. The flowers are small 
and whitish, in dense compound 
umbels, 

Biskra (the Roman Ad Pisci- 
num), tn. and health resort, Al- 
geria, 150 m. by rail &w. of 
Constantine ; famous for its date 


N.R.A. The chief competition is 
that for the *Kii^s Imze’ (for- 
merly the Queen^), founded at 
Wimbledon By Queen Victoria in 
1860, and open only to past and 
present volunteers. It is divided 
into three stages, vis, (1) Seven 
shots at each of 200, odO, wd 
600 yards. This decides the $00 
best shots. (2) These then flre 
ten rounds each at 600 and 800 
yards. This decides the ‘Hun- 
dred,* who (3) fire ten rounds at 
800, 900, and 1,()00 yards. The 
winner reoeives the King’s Prize 
of £250 and the N.R.A.’s gold 
medal and badge. The most im- 
portant of the other competitions 
with the service rifle include 
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t Alexandra (all oomere^Mven 
and 600)1, and the Prince 
e'a (voluntoore ; ten at 200 


the €1 Qeom’e (Tolunteen; 
MTen shots at oOO and 600 yards, 
ten at 800), I^ily 69'nMh2o.(all 
— lers; seven at 200V 
MIA comers : seven at 000), Poily 
^elegrapk (volunteers seven at 
o00);AI ' 

at 200 and 

ofWales*!, 

and 600); the Elcho Challenfre 
Shield, for the best of the four 
’eights ’ representing the different 
nationalities of the British Isles 
(fifteen shots at 800, 900, and 1,000 
yards); the Ashburton Challenge 
Shield, for the best ‘eight* from 
the public school volunteer corps 
(seven at 200 and 500 yards); 
and the Humphry Challenge Cup, 
for Inter-University competition 
(same shots as in the Klcho Chal- 
lenge Shield); Kolapore Cup 
(seven at 200, 500, and 600 yards), 
for competition between teams 
representing the mother country 
and the colonies. 

Bismarck, Herbert, Prince 
(1849^1904), eldest son of Prince 
Otto von Bismarck, bom at Berlin. 
After 1873 he was engaged in 
various diplomatic missions. In 
ISTT-Sl he assisted his father at 
the chancellory. In 1882 he was 
appointed attach^ at London; 
in 188A at St. Petersburg; and 
in 1886, secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, a post which he 
filled until 1890, when he resigned 
office along with his father. From 
1893 till his death he was a mem- 
ber of the Keichstag. 

Bismarck Archipelago, a 
general name for the Pacific is- 
lands lying immediately B. of Now 
Guinea, which for the most part 
were acquired by Germany in 
1884-5. The archipelago embraces 
the groups and islands of Neu- 
Pommern (formerly New Britain), 
Neu-Mocklenburg (Now Ireland), 
Neu-Lauenburg (Duke of York), 
Neu-Hannover, Matthias, Admi- 
ralty, French, Hermit, Bhbrtland, 
Rook, Dampior, Long, and some 
smaller ones. The entire area is 
estimated at nearly 20,000 sq. m., 
and the total population at ap- 
proximately 190,000. The inhai»- 
itants, except for 268 Europeans 
in 1903, are indigenous tribes of 
Melanesian descent, standing at 
a low stage of civilization, and 
not yet free from cannibalistic 
practices. Physically, as well as 
m their plant and animal life, 
these islands have a close affinity 
with New Guinea, but except the 
coasts they are relatively little 
known. They are mostly moun- 
tainous ; partly of coralline forma- 
tion, and partly volcanic. They 
have a hot, moist climate, with 
the HvW. monsoon (Dec. to April). 
In addition to the usual native 
fruits and vegetables, the archi- 
ilago produces copra, cotton, 
earl, and tor- 
trade 
1900. 
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The residjwoe of the governor is 
at Herberikhdhe, on Neu Pom- 
mem. The German New Guinea 
Ooini^ny is the chief agency for 
the exploitation of the islands. 

BIsmarckburg. (i.) District 
of German £. Africa, touches 
the B. shore of the s. end of Lake 
Tanganyika, and includes Lake 
Rikwa. The native population 
in the two districts of Bismarek- 


Bia 


clicrBabfiiihanaap 


Born on his father’s estate of 
Sch6nhausen>-whiiDb;Mne he as- 
sumed in after life' in addition 
to Bismarok-i-he was sent in 1832 
to the University of Gfittingen. 
where he distinguished himself 
chiefly in physical exercises, and 
in fighting aucoessfully twenty- 
seven duels. In 1846 he enters 
the Saxon provincial Diet, and 
the general Diet of Prussia in 










V 


Prince Bima/rck. 


trepang, mothor-of-peari 
toise-shell: the 
was valued at 


burg and Ujiji is estimated at over 
3,000.000 (more than half the total 
population of German E. Africa). 
(2.) Capital of the above dist., on 
the B. shore of the 8. end of Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Brstnarck-SchanhauBeii, 

Otto Edward Leopold, Peinob 
VON (1815-98), commonly spoken 
of as Prince Bismarck, was 
the son of a Pomeranian squire. 


1847. He was appointed repre- 
sen tail VO of Prussia at the Diet 
of Frankfort in 1851. In March 
1859 he was sent as ambassa- 
dor to St. Petersburg, and in 
May 1862 to Paris, whence he was 
recalled in September 1862, to 
become minister- president and 
minister for foreign affairs. Bis- 
marck, whose anti -democratic 
spirit bad declared itself from 
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the first, now rodo roi^hshod over 
the opposition of the deputies and 
the press, dominatinsr his enemies 
with unconstitutional severity. 
After the war of spoliation affainst 
Denmark, Bismarck carried out 
his long-nourished policy for the 
humiliation of Austria. The san- 
guinary war of 1866, culminating 
in the defeat of Austria at Sadowa. 
extinguished the leadership of 
Austria in Germany, and Prussia 
became the dominant power. The 
unification of Germany now set 
in. Frankfort received a Prus- 
sian garrison, Hanover was in- 
corporated in the Germanic Con- 
federation, and treaties were con- 
cluded with Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wiirtemberg. In 1867 Bismarck 
organized the North German Con- 
federation, and for his services 
was made chancellor of the Con- 
federation and president of the 
Federal Council. The Luxemburg 
difiiculty between France and 
Prussia was adjusted by the neu- 
tralization of the Jiuxomburg ter- 
ritory and the dismantling of the 
fortresses. 

In July 1870 France declared 
war against Prussia; and on the 
capitulation of Paris, Bismarck 
dictated the terms of peace. In 
January 1871 the king of Prussia 
was crowned as German emperor 
at Versailles. Bismarck was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the German 
empire, and raised to the rank of 
prince. He now occupied himself 
with domestic reform, and with 
the promotion of the drastic Falk 
laws against the Roman Catho- 
lics — a measure which resulted in 
the temporary expulsion of the 
Jesuits and the imprisonment of 
several bishops. In Decombor 
1872 he resigned the presidency 
of the state ministry, but still 
continued to advise the emperor, 
and was reappointed Prussian 
premier in 1873. The chief ob- 
ject of Bismarck’s foreign policy 
was the preservation of the x)eace 
of Europe by the isolation of 
France, the conciliation of Rus- 
sia, and the preservation of an 
alliance between Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. In 1878 he pre- 
sided over the Berlin Congress. 
His efforts to found a German 
colonial empire have borne fruit, 
and he did much to spread Ger- 
man trade throughout the world. 

After the accession of William 
It. in 1888, difficulties arose be- 
tween the new sovereign and his 
minister. The former was exact- 
ing and imperious, and the latter 
expected to retain all his old 
power and influence. At length, 
in March 1890, Bismarck retired 
into private life, and the em- 

g eror created him Duke of Lauen- 
UTg. Personal difiEeronoes be- 
tween them became more pro- 
nounced, and Bismarck frequently 
enlarged upon his jpievances 
through the press. There was. 


however, an interchange of cour- 
tesies between the sovmign and 
the ex-minister after the lattePs 
serious illness in 1893. In private 
life Bismarck was a man of warm 
affections. Though imperious in 
character, and sometimes unecru- 
pulous and vindictive, ho was cast 
in a largo mould. At one time he 
wielded an immense personal in- 
fluence, and as the chief creator 
of modern Germany ho will hold 
a conspicuous place in history. 

The numerous work's in connec- 
tion with Bismarck include : Life^ 
by Hezekill. trans. by R. H. Mac- 
kenzie (1870) ; A Historical Biog- 
raphy ^ by C. Lowo (2 vols. 1886) ; 
Our Chancellor (1884), by Dr. M. 
Busch : A Political Biography^ 
by Bamberger, trans. by 0. L. 
Lewes (1869); Bismarck's Love 
Letters, and Letters to his Wife 
and others, both of which have 
been translated ; Lettres Poli- 
tiqaes conjideniielles, by H. de 
Poschinger, trans. by E. B. Lang 
(1886) ; Nistoire au Bismarck 
(18cS7), by K. Simon; Bismarck's 
Table Talk (1896), edited (with 
notes) by 0. Lowe; Briefe (1890, 
1893, 1899); Political Life, La- 
bours, and Speeches (1878), by E. 
Hahn; and Bismarck: the Man 
and the Statesman, trans. under 
the supervision of A. .T, Butler 
(2 vols. 1898). 

Bismuth (Bi, 208*5) is a metal- 
lic element that occurs in many 
places free, as well as in combiiiu- 
tion as sulphide, oxide, and car- 
bonate. Bismuth is extracted 
from the ore by melting the free 
metal out, tlio oxides and siil- 
phidcH being decomposed by the 
addition of carbon and iron. It 
is a white, crystalline, brittle 
metal with a pinkish tinge, has 
a sp. gr. of 9*8^ is a poor con- 
ductor of electricity, and is very 
diamagnetic. It melts at 268^ 
0., and solidifies with expansion. 
Bismuth burns to oxide in air, 
and unites with sulphur if heated 
with it. Its soluble salts are 
characterized by forming in- 
soluble basic salts on addition of 
watoT — a property that is made 
use of in their detection. Bismuth 
itself is used in the preparation 
of fusible alloys, which are use- 
ful on account of their low melt- 
ing points, and for expanding 
on solidification, thus enabling 
them to be employed, among other 
uses, in taking sharp casts of 
objects that would be damaged 
by a high temperature. The 
basic nitrate ana chloride of bis- 
muth are used as pigments under 
the name of * flake ^ and ‘pearl’ 
white. Bismuth is of value in 
medicine, and is used chiefly as 
the subnitrate, acting on inflamed 
surfaces, as in eczema, and on 
mucous membranes, as a mild as- 
tringent and anodyne; its pow- 
dery form also dries a ‘weeping’ 
surface. Bismuth it much used m 


all forms of gastric irritation and 
pain, including gastric catarrh, 
gastric ulcer, cancer of the stom- 
ach, and the vomiting of preg- 
nancy and hysteria. If combined 
with beta-naphthol, it is also 
antiseptic for the stomach and 
intestines. 

Bison, the name applied to two 
closely allied species of the ox 
enuB Bos — mz. the American 
ison {Bob americanus) and the 
European bison {Bos bison), mis- 
called the ‘aurochs’ or ‘bonasus.’ 



American Bison. 

Both differ from the domestic ox 
{Bos tanrus) in the elevation of 
the body at the withers, the pres- 
ence of a heavy mane, and the 
beard beneath the chin. It is, 
further, a singular point of dis- 
tinction that while the true ox— 
apparently a descendant of the 
urus {Bos primigenius)'—)im been 
introduced by man over the greater 
part of the globe, no effort has 
been made to domesticate the 
bison. As a wild animal tho 
European bison is extinct, but it is 
preserved in a few forest regions— 
e.g. in Lithuania. It may be said 



Ewropean Bison. 

that tho American bison is also 
extinct as a wild animal, or nearly 
so, in spite of the fact that at the 
beginning of tho 19th century it 
existed on the prairies in countless 
numbers. In the Yellowstone 
Park, and in a few private parks, 
what are perhaps the lastremnants 
of these hordes are now carefully 
pro^^ected. See J. A. Allen’s Ths 
Amencan Bisons (1876) ; The Ex- 
termination of the American Bison, 
1^ Homaday (1889); And American 
Big-Game Hunting, by T. Roose- 
velt and G. B. Grinnell (1893). 
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Bissaffos Island^ a group of 
low, Bandy ialands off tho w. ooaHt 
of Africa, o}>poBito the eatuary of 
the Gk)ba, between 11® and li? N. 
lat. The largest islands of tho 
group (Bolama, Orango, Gallin- 
has, etc.) belong to Portugal, 
Area, about 1,550 sq, m. Chief 
tn. Bolama. 

Blssao, a fort, soapt. of W. 
Africa, belonging to Portugal, at 
the K. end of tho island of Bissao, 
in the estuary of the Rio Gcba. 

Bisschop, Christoffel (1828), 
the painter of Friesland who, with 
Israels, has revolutionized Dutch 
painting. He paints sunlit in< 
toriors and enclosed spaces lumi- 
nously warm‘~<!.flr. The Morning 
SuUf Winter in Friesland^ Sun- 
shine in Heart and Home^ etc. 
See Muther’s History of Modern 
Painting (1895-6). 

Blssell, George Edwin (1839), 
American sculptor, born at New 
Preston, Conn., U.S.A. ; studied 
at Paris, Rome, and Florence; 
has executed the rilievo of Burns 
and Highland Mary (Ayr, Scot- 
land). the group The Navy (New 
York), President Arthur (New 
York), and Hospitality (Buffalo 
Exhibition). 

Bissen, Hermann Wilhelm 
(179f^l868), Danish sculptor who 
studied at Romo (1823) under 
Thorwaldsen, by whose will ho 
was appointed to complete his 
master’s unfinished works and 
to take charge of his museum. 
Returning to Denmark, Bissen 
fostered there tho classical tra- 
ditions of Thorwaldsen, and he 
executed. am»)ng other works, 
a frieze for the palace hall at 
Copenhagen, an Atalanta, Cupid 
sharpening his Arrows, and Val- 
kyrie, See Life by Plon (1871 ). 

Bisson, Alexandre Charles 
Auguste (1848), writer of French 
comedy, several of whoso plays 
have been produced in England 
in adapted form. Among these 
are Un Voyage d^AgrSinent, by 
Bisson and Godinet (adapted as 
Fourteen Days\ 1881 ; Le DepuU 
de Bomhignao (The CandidaU), 
1884: Les Surprises du Divorce, 
by Bisson and Mars (Mamma), 
1890; Fen Toupinel (The Late 
Lamented), 1890 ; M. le Directeur, 
by Bisson and Carrd (The Chili 
Widow), 1896: Le Gontrdleur d^s 
Weboons-Lits [On and Off), I8i)8. 
Of tiis other plays, some of the 
more popular are La Famille 
Pont-Biquet (1802); Les Frreurs 
duMariage(Vi%)\ by Bis- 

son and Leclercq (1897) ; Docteur, 
by Bisson and Thurner ( HK)0). 

Bistrit:^ ( Hungarian, Beszteroze), 
a royal free tn., Hungary, Transyl- 
vania.. cap. of the co. of Bistritz- 
Naszod, 75 m. n.e. of Klausenburg. 
In the 15th and 16th centuries it 
was one of the principal commer- 
cial towns of Transylvania. Saw- 
milling and tanning are the princi- 
pal industries. Pop. (1900) 10,873. 


Bi8trltx-Nasz6d« a co. of Hun- 
gary, in the n.e. of Transylvania ; 
IS spread over the w. face of the 
Carpathians, and is consequently 
very mountainous. Timber, maize, 
fruit, and various minerals are 
the principal products. Area, 
1,550 sm m. Pop. (1900) 117.649, 
mostlv Roumanians. 

Bitntir, tn. in N.W. Provinces 
(United Prove, of Agra anil Oudh), 
India, 12 m. N.w. of Cawnpur, on 

l. bk. of the Ganges ; is much fre- 
quented by pilgrims and is de- 
voted to tho worship of Brahma. 
Here, on Aug. 16, 18.57, Havelock, 
on his way to relievo Lucknow, 
defeated Nana Sahib, who had 
strongly fortified the town. Pop. 
(1901)7,17.3. 

Bithynia, dist., Asia Minor, 
bounded on the E. by Paphlagonia, 
H. by Phrygia, w. by Mysia, and 
N. by tho Black Sea. Its inhab- 
itants were immigrants from 
Thrace. In tho 7th arul 6th cen- 
turioH JLO. it was part of tho king- 
dom of Lydia, and then of the 
Persian empire, until, during its 
decline, tho princes of Bithynia 
became independent, and, resist- 
ing Alexander and his successors, 
founded a kingdom which lasted 
until Nicomedes iii.j in 74 B.C., 
bequeathed it, on his death, to 
the Romans, of whoso empire it 
became a jirovince. 

Bitlis, tn., Asiatic Turkey, 120 

m. N.E. of Diarbekir; lies in a 
ravine, sur rounded by hills above 
2,000 rfc. high, Tho people are 
largely engaged in tho manufac- 
ture of firearms, and of cotton 
cloths noted for their bright-red 
dye. Tobacco of a very fine qual- 
ity is exported. Hero, in 15.54, 
tho Persians defeated J^olyman 
tho Magnificent. Pop. of vilayet, 
398,600; of tn. 38,800. 

Bltoflto (unc. Buiuntum), tn. 
and episc. see, prov. Bari, Italy, 
9 in. w. of Bari, on the Apulian 
plain. Tho ohl town, surrounded 
by walls, and with narrow streets, 
has a itoinunesquo cathedral, a 
castle, and a theological semi- 
nary, and is encircled by moilern 
quarters. It manufactures olive 
oil and good wine. Pop. (1901) 
30,652. 

Bitsch, a fortified tn., Alsace- 
Lorraine, Germany, in Lorraine, 
24 m. H.E. of Saargomlind. It is 
commanded by a citadel, partly 
hewn out of tho solid rock, which 
was unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Prussians in 1816, and by tho 
Germans in 1870-1. From 1766 
to 1871 it was in the bands of tho 
French. Pop. (1900) 3,r»40. 

Bitter Almonds, Oil of, or 
Benzaldkuydh. See Almonds, 
Oil op. 

Bitter Apple, or Bitter Cups. 
See OOLOOYNTH. 

Bitter Ash. Bee Quassia. 

Bltterfeld, tn., prov. Saxony, 
Prussia, 19 m. N.E. of Halle, with 
lignite mines, manufacture of 


drain-pipes and roofing felt, iron 
foundries, enginoorii^ snops. 
and stoam-sawmills. Pop. (19W) 
11,839. 

Bitter Lakes. Great and 
Small. The smaller is 6 m. N. 
of Suez, Egypt; the larger lies 
between that lake and Lake Tim- 
sah. The two lakes form imrt of 
tho Suez Canal. 

Bittern [Botaurus stellaris), a 
bird allied to the heron, once 
abundant in Britain, but now 
occurring only as an occasional 
visitor. It is a nocturnal bird, 
which, like its allies, inhabits 
swampy ground, and is remark- 
able fur the booming cry uttered 
at tho breeding season. The com- 
mon bittern is widely distributed, 
and allied species occur in most 
parts of the globe. In tho com- 
mon bittern tho prevailing tint 
is brown, with black streaks or 
markings. 



Bittern, 


Bitter Root, range of moun- 
tains on the boundary lino be- 
tween Idaho and M on tana, U. S. A. ; 
a pari; of tho Rocky Mountain 
system, having an altitude rang- 
ing between 9,600 and 10,000 ft. 

Bitters, a largo and important 
group of drugs, including gentian, 
calumha, quassia, ana others. 
Certain alkaloids have the gen- 
eral properties of hitters, in adili- 
tion to tneir distinctive and more 
important characteristics. Their 
action begins in the mouth, where, 
by medicinal doses, tho nerves of 
taste are stimulated, producing a 
flow of saliva, and thus assisting 
the first stage of digestion and 
increasing appetite. On reaching 
the stomach the hitter principle 
(borherine, quassin, quinine, or 
whichever may be present) acts 
directly on tho gastric nerves, 
stimulating secretion and causing 
hunger, or, more accurately, the 
sense of hunger. Bitters, both in 
stomach and intestine, have also 
an antiseptic action, preventing 
fermentation and decomposition. 
In overdoses, or if too long used, 
they irritate rather than stimu- 
late. They are anthelmintlof, 
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and for purpoM ara used 
in injectionB^' The stimulating 
properties of bitters are taken 
advantage of in the well-known 
preparations angostura, orange, 
or the newer peach bitters, etc., 
which are taken with sherry or 
spirits before meals. The bitter 
principle of hops is one of the most 
important ingredients in beer. 

Bittersweet, or Woody 
NxaHTSHADB \8olanum dul- 
camara), a climbing plant com- 
mon in copse and hedgerow in the 
north temperate sone. Its stems, 
which die down every winter, bear 
lance-shaped leaves with two little 
wings at the base of each, small 
purple flowers, and poisonous red 
berries. An extract from the 
stem is used for rheumatism and 
certain affections of the skin. 



Bitteraweet. 

], Fruit; % pistil; 3 , sUmen. 


Bitterwood. See Quassia. 

Bitumen, in its popular mean- 
ing, includes all those mineral 
products, of organic origin, which 
are characterised by a high per- 
centage of carbon and hydrogen, 
by a powerful and peculiar smell, 
and by the facility with which they 
burn, giving of! a heavy, sooty 
smoke. Among these are asphalt, 
naphtha, petroleum, pitch, elat- 
erito, ozokerite, the so-called min- 
eral resins, and the oils procured 
from marl and shale. The sp. gr. 
of bitumens is low ; almost all of 
them float on water. 

Bituriges, a powerful tribe in 
Aquitanian Gaul ; their chief cit- 
ies were Avarioum (Bourges) and 
Burdigala (Bordeaux). They were 
oonquered by Cnsar. 
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Bttglttis' Albbrt (1797-1864), 
was a Swiss Protestant minister 
who, under the name of Jins- 
MIAS GottheIiY, wrote a long 
series of tales illustrating Swiss 
peasant life. He was minister 
of LUtzelfllih, in the Emmenthal, 
from 1832 to his death, and his 
t^es are mostly taken from that 
district. His first work was Ban- 
emapiegel (1837). Others are Uli 
dcr Kneoht (1841), and its con- 
tinuation, UU der PdcMer (1849) ; 
Anne BM (1848-4), Kdthi (1847), 
and Oeld u/nd Geiat (1842). See 
new complete ed., with Life by 
Vetter (1898-1900) ; and Life by 
Bartels (1002). 

Bivalves, or Lamellibranous, 
are molluscs or shell-fish in which 
the shell consists of two valves 
placed at the right and left sides 
of the animal. The body is bi- 
laterally symmetrical, and com- 
presHod from side to side; there 
IS no distinct head region as in 
gastropods — c.g. the snail- and 
there are therefore no tentacles, 
no jaws, no salivary glands, ana 
no radula or tooth-ribbon; the 
foot is ploughshare-shaped, and 
may contain a byssus gland : the 
gill filaments are often fusea into 
plates, hence the name Lamelli- 
branch. Other peculiarities are 
that the food consists of micro- 
scopic particles; there are usu- 
ally two larval stages—the veliger 
ana troohosphere ; and the nerv- 
ous system consists of three pairs 
of ganglia. Bivalves occur both in 
salt and in fresh water, but none 
are adapted for a terrestrial life. 
In the oyster, mussel, scallop, 
cockle, clam, we have forms of 
considerable commercial impor- 
tance ; while the pearl oyster 
(Meleagrina) is valued on ac- 
count of the size, brilliancy, and 
colour of the concretions or pearls 
formed around minute irritants 
introduced between the mantle 
and the shell. Many bivalves are 
boring animals, and contribute to 
the disintegration of rocks— c.g. 
Pholas ; or, as in the case of the 
destructive teredo, or shipworm. 
undermine wooden piers ana 
breakwaters, and attack wooden 
ships. In tropical regions the 
bivalves may reach a great size, 
as witness the giant clam (2Vi- 
dacna), whose valves may meas- 
ure two feet across. Though the 
majority are sedentary or slow- 
moving, the Limas and scallops 
are capable of swimming by means 
of rapid jerks. 

Several different classifications 
of bivalves exist, but perhaps the 
most satisfactory is that based on 
the structure of the gills, accord- 
ing to which the existing forms 
fall into four orders:— 

1. Protobranohia, those with 
simple gills, like the gills of gas- ’ 
tropods— s.g. Nuoula. 

2. Filibranohia, those with gills 
consisting of long, reflected flla- 
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ments only slightly connected 
with one another— e.p. Area. 

8. J^sendo * lameliibranohlata, 
thm. wHh the gill filaments 
loosely oonneoted to form giU- 
plates— c.g. Pecten, oyster. 

4. Eulamellibranohiata. The 
gills are double flattened plates, 
the separate fllaments being no 
longer obvious. To this order be- 
long most of the liviim bivalves 
— €. 0 * Pholas, Mya, anaAnodon. 

BIwa Lake (Jap. Bvm-ko, *a 
guitar*), in prov. of Omi, Japan, 
To m. N.B. of Kioto by river and 
canal: is drained by the Yodogawa 
R., which flows into Osaka Bay. 
It measures 36 m. in length by 12 
m. in width, and is justly cele- 
brated for its beauty, especially 
at the S. end. Lake Biwa Oanal, 
6 m. in len^h, connects it with 
Kamogawa Canal, and is utilized 
to drive the mills and factories of 
Kioto. According to the J apanese 
legend, the lake was produced by 
an earthquake in 286 B.O., which 
also upheaved the volcano of Fusi- 
yama. 

BIxa Orellana, a plant com- 
mon in tropical AmeriejL and 
much cultivated in the W. In- 
dies; belongs to the order Bixa- 
cesB, of the violet group of or- 
ders. The seeds are protected 
by a red pulp from which is de- 
rived the dye annatto. The S. 
American Indians paint them- 
selves with it. 

Blvsk, tn., Siberia, 270 m. B. 
of Tomsk, on r. bk. of Biya R., 
near its confluence with the Obi. 
A pass here crosses the Altai 
range into China. Pop. (1897) 
17^206. 

Bizerta (Fr. Bizerte; anc. Hip- 
pO’Diarrhytua), seapt. in Tunis, 
on the N. coast, 60 m. by rail N.w. 
of Tunis. The harbour (1894) is a 
canal 30 ft. deep, connecting the 
sea and the Lake of Bizerta (31 m. 
in circuit), and o^ns into the sea 
by a tide-dock of about 3,500 ac. 
formed by two piers. The little 
native town and the European 
town both lie to the N. of the 
oanal. Its fisheries are very pro- 
ductive. Bizerta is principally a 
naval station and port of call, and 
as a commercial port it competes 
with Tunis. It was occupied by 
the French in 1^1. pop. 10,000 
(3,000 Europeans). 

Bizet, Alexandre CAbar Leo- 
pold, called Georges (1838-76), 
French musical composer, was 
born at Bougival, near Paris. He 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire 
under Hal4vy, and gained the 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1857. His 
operas. Lea FSekewra de Perlea 
(Im), and La Jolie Fille de Perth 
(1867), based on Scott’s novel, and 
produced at the Th44tre Lvmue, 
exhibited strong traces of wm- 
nerian influence. Djamileh{lSfti) 
did not meet with much success, 
but VAfUaiema (1872) was en« 
thusiastioally received. BisePs 



ftreat maiterpieoe, Carmen, per- 
formed at the Opdra Oomique 
1876, and ahortly aftorwa^e 


|n Vienna, Bmaaela, Berlin, and 
idon ^ remarkable 


id much' influence 
on the development of the lyric 
Opera. See lAVt^ in French, by 
Pmot (1^) and Sellaigne (1891). 

Bjerrefffuird, Oabl Henrt An- 
pBBW (1845), librarian of the Aator 
Library, New York. U.S.A., wae 
bom at Fredericia, Denmark. He 
waa for two veara professor of 
botany in Fredericia Collesre, but 
left Denmark for political reasons 
in 1873, and received his present 
post in 1879. Among hia works are 
liy%tioim <md Natv/re Worship 
(2 Tola.), and Being, and the Phi- 
losophical History of the Subject 
Imrregaardt Henrik Anker 
( 17{E2-18l2), Norwegian author, 
studied law, and rose to be one 
of the chief justices of Norway ; 
author of the Norweg<an national 
anthem, Sbnner af Norge. His 
little operetta Fjceldeeventyret 
(1825) was the best Norwegian 
*ay before the appearance of 
flrnson and Ibsen. See hia 
dndede Digtninger (1829 - 30) 
and Digtninger (1848). 

BJ5rn of Scardba, otherwise 
known as Bj5en Jonsson (1575- 
1666), Icelandic historian. His 
Annals are marked by poetic in- 
aif^ht and beauty of style. See 
Vigfusson and Powell’s Corpus 
Poeiicvm Borealc (1883). 
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nia, 100 m. N. of Abo. Imports 
about £180.000 per annum; ex- 
port8“Wood, beer, oats, iron-4^t 
nearly £500,000. The fisheries of 
BiOrneborg are important. Pop. 
(1897) 13,417. 

Bldrnson, BjOrnbtjerne 
(1832), Norwegian poet, drama- 
tist, and novelist, was born in Os- 
terdalen, and educated at Molde 
and the University of Christiania. 
From 1867-9 he was director of 
the theatre at Bergen. His earli- 
est and best works were his peas- 
ant atoriea Ame (1858), Synniive 
Solbakken (1857), Bn Glm Out 
(1860), whose vigour and origi- 
nality at once established his 
reputation. His earlier dramas, 
too (c.g. Halte-Hulda in 1859. 
Mdlem Slagene in 1855), are full 
of force and beauty, and both 
tales and plays are distinguished 
by a terse style in which there 
is not a wora too much. From 
1860-2 Bjbrnson lived principally 
at Copenhagen and Kome. In 
Italy he composed the drama 
Kong Sverre (1861) and the famous 
trilogy Siaufd Slembe (1862), two 
of the noblest productions of Nor- 
wegian literature. On his return 
to Norway in 1863 the Parliament 
granted him an annual pension in 
reoognition of his literary merit ; 
from 1861-7 he was director of the 
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National Theatre at Christiania, 
and from 1866-71 editor of the 
Norsk FolkehUtd, in which capac- 
ity he took an active part in poli- 
tics on the Radical side, being 
a very eloquent public speaker. 
He was always a strenuous and 
somewlmt violent t^rtisan, and 
his anti -Swedish diatribes have 


Srude*Slaatten (1872), and the 
poetical romance Arnljot Gelline 
0870). He has latterly written, 
though not with altogether com- 
plete success, the analytico-psy- 
oholotrical romance (e.g. Det Fla* 
get t Even og pita Havnen, 1884; 
Pa Gwm Veje, 1889), using social 
and religious questions as media 



Bivalves. 

1. Teredo naralii, in floating wood. S. Area tebra. 3. Am uavicularlu. 4. Pecten ium* 
nlflcne. 6 and 10. Pecten Crouchi. 6. Pocten eangulnolentua. 7. Pholan dactyl tu, in rock. 
8. Kya arenaria, in mud. 9 and 11. Nucula radiata. 


done much to acoontiiate the 
differences between the Swedes 
and the Norwegians. For a time 
(1882-8) he resided at Paris. 
Of his later works the best are 
the dramas Jlfaria Stuart (1864) 
and Sigurd Jorsalfar (1872), the 
tales Fiskerjenten (1868) and 


for his advanced opinions; and 
in the same spirit, with more or 
less success, plays such as En 
Faint (1874), Rcdaktbren (1874), 
En Handske (1883), Geografi og 
Kjaerlighed (1885), Det ny Sys- 
tem (1879), Over jEvne (i. 1^3; 
ii, 1^}. But in the little t^es 
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Motb Hamder and E&n Dag (pub- 
lished in Jfye Fortoellinger^ 1894) 
he once again shows his original 
power. See his novels, in Si^lish, 
ed. Oosbo(1895); Brandes*sJ&‘tfm- 
son og Ibsen (18&i) ; and the Life^ 
written in Norwegian, by Oh. 
Collin. 

B)6rn8tjern8« Magnus (1779- 
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Block, Adam (1784-1874), Scot- 
tish politician and publisher was 
bom in Edinburgh, where he es- 
tablished the publishing house of 
A. and 0. Black. His firm ac- 
quired (1827) the copyrights of 
tne Encvclopadia Btiimnica and 
Scott’s Waverley Novels. He was 
an uncompromising advocate of 



Bjbrnstjerne Bj&rnson, the Norwegian Novelist. 


1847), Swedish statesman, born 
at Dresden. He fought (1813) in 
the battle of Leipzig against Na- 
poleon, and countersigned the 
treaty (1814) uniting Norway and 
Sweden. He was ambassador to 
Great Britain (1828-46). He is 
author of The British tn E. India 
(1839), Hindu Theogony (1843), 
both in Swedish, and Antecknin- 
Notes (1861-2). 


. . .. polit 

Twice elected lord provost of 
Edinburgh (1843-8). He repre- 
sented that city in Parliament 
from 1866 to 1865. See Nicolson’s 
Memoirs of Adam Black (1886); 
B. AV. Crombie’s Modem Athe- 
nians^ ed. Scott Douglas (1882). 

Black, John (1783-1865), Scot- 
tish journalist, was bom near 
Duns. In 1810 he went to Lon- 
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don, walking all the way, and ob- 
tained a situation on the staff of 
the Morning Chronicle. He be- 
came a parliamentary reporter, 
and eventually edited the Chrory* 
icle from 1817 to 1^3. He made 
several good translations from 
German, French, and Italian 
works, and wrote, in 1810, a Life 
of Tasso. Charles Dickens was 
one of his reporters, and ho was on 
intimate terms with James Mill, 
Palmerston, and Brougham. 

Black, Joseph (1728-99), chem- 
ist, of Scottish extraction, was 
born at Bordeaux. He became 
professor'of chemistry at Glasgow 
(1756), and at Edinburgh (1766). 
His graduation thesis, on Mag- 
nesia Alba (1764), published in an 
extended form in 1766, announced 
his discovery of the distinction 
between ‘fixed* and common air, 
and laid the foundation of quan- 
titative analysis. Ho was the first 
to propound the theory of ‘spe- 
cific heat,’ but ho is better known 
as the discoverer of ‘latent heat’ 
in 1761. See Robison’s Preface 
to Black’s Lrctnrn on Chemistry 
(1803); Grant’s Univ. of Edin- 
burgh. vol. ii., p. 396, 

Black, WiiJ.iAM (1841- 98), nov- 
elist, was born in Glasgow, where 
he studied art. In 1864 ho re- 
moved to London, whore he 
joined tho staff of the Morning 
Star. Ho represented that paper 
during the Prusso-Austrian war of 
18(16; was for some time literary 
editor of tho Examiner, and edi- 
tor of the London Review ; and 
finally became assistant editor of 
tho Doily News. Ho abandone<l 
journalism entirely in 1874. His 
first novel, Love or Marriage, was 
published in 1866, and was fol- 
lowed by In Silk Attire (1869) 
and Kilmeny (1870). A Daughter 
of Heth (1871; several editions), 
perhaps the best of his many 
stories, established his reputa- 
tion. The most important of his 
works are The Strange Adven- 
tures of a> Phaeton (1872), A Prin- 
cess of Thule (1873), Madcap Vio- 
let (1876), MacUod of Dare (1878), 
White Heather (1885), In Far 
Lochaher (1888), Briseis (l896), 
and Wild Eel in (1898). A mono- 
graph on (hddsmiih appeared 
(1887) in the ‘linglish Men of 
Letters Series.’ As a novelist 
his strength lay in descriptions 
of Highland scenery, fishing, and 
yachting. A lighthouse to his 
memory was erected at Duart 
Point on the Sound of Mull in 
May 1901. See Wemyss Reid’s 
Zi/«(1902). 

Black Actt an act passed in 
1722, punishing, as felons, ma- 
rauders who (e.g. in Epping For- 
est) with blackened faces went 
about robbing and blackmailing. 
It was repealed in 1827. The 
name Black Acts is also applied 
to acts of the Scottish Parliament 
(1424-16M) printed in black letter. 
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Blackadder, John (1615-86). 
Scottish divine, booame minister of 
Troqueer in Galloway (1652). Dc- 
posed on the introduction of epis- 
copacy (1662), and outlawed for 

g reaohinfif to conventicles (1674), 
e fled to Rotterdam (1678) : bu^ 
returning, was arrested (1681) and 
sent to the Bass Rock, where he 
died. See A. Crichton’s Memoirs. 
(2nd ed. 1826). 

Black Aenea, daugrhter of 
Thomas Randolph, Earl of Mur- 
ray, and Countess of March, who 
defended Dunbar Castle for nine- 
teen ^eeks against the English 
under the Earl of Salisbury in 
1339. So called because of her 
complexion. 

Black » and - Tan Terrier, 

sometimes known as the Manches- 
ter terrier, is bred in two varie- 
ties— the ordinary, which weighs 
up to twenty pounds ; and the 
toy, which must be under seven 
pounds. Formerly its ears were 
always cropped. Points; head 
long and narrow, flat from 
the base to the nose, with no 
bumps at the sides or cheeks; 
muzzle long and tapering, but 
not weak ; eyes small and black ; 
correct carriage of ears debatable. 



Blach-and-Tan Terrier, 


1897 It was edited by Mr. J. 
Nicol Duniij the former editor 
of the Morning Post, and latterly 
it has been conducted by Dr. 
M Kew. It began as an artistio 
paper, but afterwards practically 
led the way in the reproduction 
of photographs of events of the 
day. Among the artists who 
have drawn for Blaek and White 
are Herkomer, Max Cowper, 
liinley Bambourne, and G. F. 
AVatta ; while among its literary 
contributors have been Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, Bret Harie, 
Rudyard Kipling, Robert Louis 
Stevenson (who wrote letters from 
Samoa), and Barry Pain. 

Black Art. See Mao lo. 

Black- Ash. See SoDiuu Cab- 

BONATE. 

Black Assizes, a pestilence 
which appeared at the conclusion 
of the assizes at Oxford, July 6, 
1577. Between that date and the 
12th August following, 300 people, 
including the high sheriif and 
other officials, died. 

Blackband, a name given by 
Scottish miners to an ironstone 
of intensely dark colour, mined 
in thin seams in certain coal 
fields, and formerly much used 
as a source of iron. The black 
colour is due to a mixture of 
coal ; and as less fuel was there- 
fore consumed in calcining the 
mineral, the ore was highly val- 
ued. It is now nearly exhausted. 

Blackberry. See Bramble. 

Blackbird (Turdus merula). 
a common British song-bird, of 
which the male only is black. 
The female is of a brown colour, 
paler beneath, and lacks the 
bright orange beak of the adxilt 
male. Though subsisting largely 


Black Bulb Thermometer 

(also called in vacuo or radiation 
thermometer) is a sensitive maxi- 
mum registering thermometer, 
having the bulb and a portion 
of the stem covered with lamp- 
black, the whole being enclosed 
in a glass tube from which all 
moisture and air have been re- 
moved. The instrument is fixed 
horizontally four feet above the 
ground, at a distance from walls 
or trees which may obstruct the 
full rays of the sun. The difference 
between the maximum tempera- 
ture which it registers in the sun 
and the corresponding maximum 
in shade gives a rough measure of 
the amount of solar radiation, 
Blackburn (ac. 48,281), par., 
munic. and co. bor., Lancashire, 
England, on L. k Y.R. and L. k 
N.AV.H., 9 m. E. of Preston and 
21 m. N.w. of Manchester, and 
on Leeds and Liver})ool Canal. 
From 1650 it was famous for 
Blackburn ‘checks,’ and after- 
wards, till 1764, for Blackburn 
‘grays.* After that year it be- 
gan to take a foremost place in 
cotton -weaving, and is now the 
centre of the Lancashire cotton 
spinning and weaving industries, 
with 140 mills and over 55,000 
looms. Here, in 1764, 1 largrcaves 
invented his ‘spinning jenny.* 
The grammar school was founded 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1567. The 
Corporation Park and the Queen’s 
I’ark are well laid out and exton- 
81 VO. At the sewage works pre- 
cipitation is accomplished by 
means of forozonc, and the sedi- 
ment is made into manurial cakes. 
Besides cotton mills there are 
engineering works, breweries, etc. 
Blackburn returns two members 


but drop-oar favoured ; neck light 
and graceful; shoulders sloping; 
chest rather narrow, yet deep, 
and the body slightly arched, 
with good back ribs; fore logs 
quite straight, with well-arched 
toes and jet-black nails ; hind 
quarters rather powerful, with 
hocks well let down; tail very 
fine, and carried straight; coat 
short and close ; colour black, 
with rich tan markings along the 
jaws, breast, on the insides of the 
hind logs, under the vent, and on 
the f oro logs ^ to above the pas- 
tern joint. Tno toes, however, 
have black lines, called pencil- 
ling, running up them, ana there 
is a olack spot, tho ‘thumb mark,’ 
just along tho pastern joint, in 
front of the limb. Points for the 
toy variety precisely tho same. 
Round skulls and apple heads are 
a great defect. The toy black and 
tan terrier is very difficult to rear. 

Black and White, the first 
illustrated weekly to challenge 
the monopoly long enioyed by 
the Illustrated Lowdon News and 
the Graphic, It was founded 
in 1891 oy Mr. Charles Norris 
WilUamion. Between 1895 and 


on worms, the Idackbird consumes 
large quantities of fruit during 
tho summer months. Tho birds 
are very prolific, as many as four 
broods in a season being some- 
times producetl. They are pas- 
serine birds, belonging to the 
same genus as the thrushes, and 
occur in Britain both as migrants 
and as residents. A more or less 
uniform black tint is not uncom- 
mon among birds, and tho name 
bltickbird is tlierefore applied to 
various other birds— P.g. to mem- 
bers of the family Ictorid;e in N. 
America, where Turdus merula is 
absent. 


to the House of Cominons. Pop. 
(1831)36.629; (1871)76,337 ; (1891) 
120,064; (1901)127,527. 

Blackburn, Colin, Baron 
(1813' 96), judge, was born in Sel- 
kirkshire, Scotland ; called to the 
bar in 1838, and in 1859 promoted 
to a puisne judgeship in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. He was 
knighted in 1860, and made a lord 
of apiwal and a life peer in 1876. 
He is recognized as an authority, 
on common law, and is the author 
of Contract of Sales (1845). 

Blackburne, Fhanoib (1782- 
1867), lord chancellor of Ireland, 
was born in Co. Meatli. Called 


Blackbirds, Field of, or to tho English bar in 1805, he 

KOftfiOVO PoUE. a small plain was appointed in 1830 attorney- 

in Turkey in Europe, now the general for Ireland. He became 

vilayet oi Kossovo, stretching B. Master of the Rolls in 1842, ohief- 

from ^istina; was the scene of justice of the Queen’s Bench in 

two great battles— (1) in 1389. 1846, and helped to prepare a 

when Sultan Murad I. defeated code of general orders for the 

the Servians and overthrew their Court of Chancery. He was lord 
ancient empire, Lazar, their em- chancellor in 1852, and a com- 
peror, perishing in the battle ; missioner of national education. 
(2) in 144^ in which John Hun- In 1856 ho was apminted lord 
yady of Hungary was defeated justice of appeal, and again acted 

and captured by Sultan Murad li. as lord chancellor for a brief term 

and George Branccrvics, prince of in IWW). See Life by Ed. Black- 

Servia, bume (1874). 
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the latter, aooerdinR to 

report, for having married €kK>rge 
I. to hie mietress^tbe Dooheaa 
of Mnnater. See Walpole’s L(Ui 
Ten Yewri of George lu (1346): 
Walpole’s 2/0«tere(ia61). 



Blackcap^ 

Blackcap iBylvia airicapiUa\ 
a small British song-bird, and one. 
of the sweetest and cleverest of 
feathered songsters, the male of 
which has a black head. The 
blackcap is closely allied to the 
thrushes, and is usually placed in 
the family Turdidie. It is a mi- 
grant. 

Blackcock, also Heathoook, 
a name strictly applicable to the 
male only of the true or black 
grouse (Tetrao tetrix)^ the female 
being called grayhen, but the 
term is now irouuently applied 
to both sexes. The black grouse 
ranges through N. Europe and 
Asia, is common in Scotland and 
the wilder parts of England, but 
absent from Ireland. The male 
is remarkable for the lyrate tail 
and peculiar courting display, 
which is carried on in the early 
morning, and is accompanied hj 
a drumming noise. The diet is 
varied, but is chiefly vegetable. 
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Black Country. See Staf- 
rORDSHIBB. 

Black Death. See Piaoub. 

Black Barth, soil of the na- 
ture of loess; is fine-grained, 
ohaxged with black humus, rich 
in phosphorie acid, ammonia, and 
potash; having a considerable 
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organio ingredient (up to 16 per 
cent.); reaching a thfoknesa over 
18 ft. It is extremely fertile, 
yielding the richest oropiirwith- 
out manuring. It lies sjireira over 
wide areas in the regions of the 
Dnieper, Don, Volga, and Vistula. 
Similar kinds of soil are known 
also in Siberia and in Texas. 

Blackfeet, two N. American 
tribes, often confused in popular 
writings, (i.) The Blackfeet of 
Cooper’s novels, whose tribal name 
is SiKsika, but who are also known 
as * Blood’ and *Piegan* Indians. 
They are a branch of the Algon- 
quin family, who formerly ranged 
over the plains and lower slopes 
of the Rocky Mts., about the 
Anglo-American frontiers. They 
were fierce nomads, always at 
war both with the other western 
Algonuuins and with the Dako- 
tans; but all are now reduced, 
and since about 1890 confined to 
various ‘Blackfoot Reserves’ in 
Montana (pop. 1,810), and in Al- 
berta, Canada, with the Sarcees 
and Assiniboines (pop. 4,9.30). 
Total pop. (1900) about 7,000. 
(a.) The Siouan Blackfeet, whose 
tribal name is Sihasapa, are a 
branch of the Tetons, and are now 
mostly in Cheyenne Reservation, 
S. Dakota, the rest in Standing 
Rook Reservation. N. Dakota. 
Total pop. (1900) about 1,500 
full-blood ; 1,^ mixed Black- 
feet and Minneonjons. See E. 
Petitot’s Voeahulaire Piegemiw 
(18^), and Grinnell’s Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales (1^). 

Black Flux, used in assaying 
as a reducing agent, is obtained 
by burning together a mixture of 
one part of potassium carbonate 
with three parts of argol. 

Black Forest (Ger. Schwarz- 
wald), a mountainous wooded re- 
gion in S« W. Germany ; stretches 
through the grand-duchy of Ba- 
den for a distance of 100 m., with 
a breadth of 20 to 40 m., along 
the r. bk. of the Rhine, parallel to 
the similar range of the Vosges 
on tlio 1. bk. It is a region of 
lovely valleys winding among 
wooded heights (highest alt. 
4,900 ft., in the Feldberg), and is 
inhabited by an industrious raoe 
of woodoutters and lumbermen, 
and makers of wooden clocks, 
barrel organs, musical boxes, ana 
straw hats. The Black Forest is 
one of the favourite summer re- 
sorts of the Germans, and is also 
of great strategio importance as 
a barrier to the direct passage of 
troops east or west between S. 
Germany and Alsaoe and France, 
the principal bulwark being the 
intrenohments (1704) of Kniebis 
(8,1^ h.). In 17^ however, Mo- 
reau twice forced his way through 
its network of narrow valleys. In 
German legend and literature, 
too, the Black Forest plays no 
inconsiderable part, ft is the 
home of many quaint legends. 


Auerbach made it the scene of his 
nt stories {SehwarzwlUder 
leechioht^ 1843-58), and its 

fl and life form the sub- 

X P. Hebei’s dialect 
Alemanniscke Gediehie 

Blackiriara Bridge, London, 
was built from the designs of J. 



. hj Queen Victoria. The 
old Dominican or Blaokf riars mon- 
astery, dating from 127^ which 
gave name to the bridge, stood 
near its north end. 

Blackheath, an elevated com- 
mon in Kent, England, 6 m. fil.B« 
of London, and near Greenwich 
Park; 70 acres. On it stands 
Morden College, founded in 1605 
for decayed merchants who had 
been engaged in the Levant trade. 
The Danes encamped on it in 
1012, and here Wat Tyler (1381) 
and Jack Cade (1450) assembled 
their followers. In the end of the 
18th century the common was 
much frequented by highwaymen. 
Golf was first played on the 
common about 1608. 


Black Hills, group of moun- 
tains mainW in the w. part of 
B. Dakota, U.B.A. It is an ellip- 
tical m)lift, about 6,000 sq. m. in 
area, from the summit of which 
the more recent stratified beds 
have been eroded away, in the 
w. part down to the underlying 
Carboniferous rocks, in the B. 
part to the underlying granites. 
The remains of those younger 
beds surround the mountain group 
quite continuously in the form of 
ranges of hog-hacks. The high- 
est summit, Harney Peak, has an 
altitude of 7,216 ft. ; average ele- 
vation, 2,500 to 3,000 ft The 
region is one of the richest gold- 
producing districts in the United 
Btates. and contains also numer- 
ous other metals. The group 
obtains its name from the black 
pine forests, with which it is ex- 
tensively covered. 

Black Hole. See Calcutta. 

Blackle, John Stuart (1809- 
95), Scottish authorand professor, 
was called (1834) to the Scottish 
bar, but soon devoted himself 
to literature, executing a transla- 
tion, in verse, of Goethe’s Faust 
(1834). l^om 1841^2 he held the 
chair of humanity in Marisohal 
College, Aberdeen, and from 1862- 
82 that of Greek in Edinburgh 
University. He was an ardent 
student of many subjeota— politi- 
cal, soholastio, philological, and 
moral ; and his striking figure 
was almost as familiar in London 
as in Edinburgh. All Scottish 
questions interested him deeply, 
and he sueeeeded (1874-fi) in rais- 
ing £12,000 for the foundation 
of a Celtic chair at Edinburgh. 
Blaokie was a voluminous writer. 
His chief works were a metrical 
translation of JSiehylut (1350); 
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Songt and Legends of Ancient 
Greece (1857 ) ; Liecouree on Beauty 
(1858) ; Homer and the Iliads in 4 
vol8.(1880); Hor(£Hellenicai(im)\ 
The Natural History of Atheism 
(1878) ; Self-Culture—Intelleotued, 
Physical,^ and Moral (1877); War 
Songs of the Germans^ a transla- 
tion (1^0); Lays of Highlands 
and Islands ( 1872): The Language 
and Literature of the Highlands 
of Scotland (1876); Wisdom 
of Goethe (1883) ; lAfe of Robert 
Bums^ in the ‘Great Writera 
8orie8’(1888); Scottish Song(\m)\ 
Essays on Subjects of Moral 
and Social Interest (1890) : Chris- 
tianity and the Ideal of Human* 
ity (1893); and some volumes of 
verae (I860, 1876, etc.). See Life 
by Anna M. Stoddart (2 vola. 
1895). 

Blacking. The use of blacking 
and other polishes for leather 
dates back to the times of the 
ancients, but the compound now 
known to us as such was intro* 
duced from Paris in the reign of 
Charles ii. The manufaotiire is 
now of oonsiderablo extent, the 
chief seat of the industry being 
London. 

Black Isle, neninsula separat- 
ing Cromarty Firth from Peauly 
and Moray Firths, Ross -shire, 
Scotland. AJ»ranch of the High- 
land Ky. traverses it in a N.E. 
direction from Muir of Ord to 
Fortrose. 

Black Lead, Plumbago, or pre- 
ferably Graphite, an allotropic 
form of carbon, found in mica- 
schist, gpieiss, granite, meteoric 
iron, argillite, etc., in beds, sheets, 
detached masses, and crystals, in 
Siberia, Ceylon (chief source of 
black lead in oommorco and tiie 
arts). Now Brunswick, Canada, 
New Zealand, and Germany. At 
Borrowdale (Cumberland) fresh 
discoveries were made in 1875. It 
is a stove and grate polish, and 
a lubricant in machiner:^, but 
black lead is most used in the 
manufacture of pencils and cru- 
cibles. The black lead of Ali- 
bert, Siberia, is the monopoly of 
Faber, the pencil-maker of Nu- 
remberg. It is also used as an 
inner covering of electrotype 
moulds, and For conductors of 
electricity. It can be obtained 
artificially by crystallizing any 
form of carbon from its solution 
in molten iron, and is prepared 
commercially by heating coke in 
the electric furnace. Graphite is 
a soft, dark gray, opaque solid, 
of a greasy metallic lustre. It 
crystallizes in hexagonal plates, 
and is volatile only at the tem- 
perature of the electric arc. It 
Is a fair conductor of heat and 
oleotrioity, and, though it can 
be burnt to carbon dioxide, is 
less combustible than diamond. 
On oxidation with nitric acid 
and potassium chlorate it yields 
graphitic acid. 
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Black Letter, a name invented 
in the 17th century for the types 
imitated from the handwriting in 
use in England in the 16th cen- 
tury, as contrasted with those 
founded on the Roman or Ital- 
ian hand revived hyr the Italian 
scholars of the retiaissance. All 
Caxton’s books are printed in 
black letter, and his immediate 
successors only used the Roman 
types for books in Latin. Except 
for large Bibles, for proclama- 
tions, and cheap broadsides, in 
which it lasted nearly a hundred 
years longer, black letter gradu- 
ally died out during the 16th cen- 
tury, the last important book of 
secular literature printed in it 
being the 1602 edition of Chau- 
cer. It is now chiefiy used in 
headlines and in fancy printing, 
but was revived by William 
Morris in many of tbo books 
printed at the Kelmscott Press. 
It is now known to practical print- 
ers as Old English or Elizabethan. 
See Duff’s Early English Print- 
ing (18%), 

Black List, the name in Great 
Britain of printed lists e.g, 
Stubbs— abstracted from public 
records, of English, Scottish, and 
Irish bankruptcies, insolvencies, 
liquidations, bills of sale, pro- 
tested bills, assignmonts, trust 
deeds. Judges* orders, decrees in 
absence, judgments for debt, com- 
positions, dissolutions of partner- 
ship, warrants of attorney, and 
other information affecting the 
financial standing of firms and 
individuals, issued weekly, some 
bi-weekly, and circulated in pri- 
vate for guidance in mercantile 
transactions. The Scottish trade 
protection societies, from the 
middle of the 18th century, were 
among the first to supply such 
information. In the United States 
similar institutions (commercial 
agencies) are established in all 
commercial centres. By the 
Licensing Act of 1902, sec. 6, a 
list of convictions for habitual 
drunkenness is to be kept by the 
authorities of the police area in 
which the court is situated; and 
no person on that list can ob- 
tain, nor publican or club sup- 
ply to him, any intoxicating 
liquor within three years after 
the date of conviction. This list 
is also familiarly termed ‘the 
black list’ 

Blacklock, Thomas (1721.-91), 
Scottish poot, born at Annan; 
lost his sight by smallpox while 
still an infant. He is remem- 
bered chiefly for the fact that 
a letter of his induced Robert 
Burns to abandon his intended 
emigration to J amaioa. Four vol- 
umes of his poems were published 
—one in 1746; a second in 1754; 
a third in 1756, with Life by Joseph 
Spence, the friend of Pope ; and a 
posthumous volume in 1793, with 
Life by Henry Mackenzie. 
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RlackmaiL See Threats. 
Blackmore. Sir Richard (d. 
1729), English court physician 
and author, was born in Wilt- 
shire. He became physician-in- 
ordinary to William iii. and 
Queen Anne, and was knighted 
(1697). He was a voluminous 
writer of poetry and prose, of 
medical treatises and controver- 
sial divinity. Prince Arthur, a 
tedious compilation of verse, ap- 
peared in 1695. H is Satyr against 
Wit (1700) provoked many ene- 
mies ; and in 1705, a second epic, 
Eliza, was received with indiffer- 
ence. But his Creation (1712), a 

E hilosophical poem, was praised 
y Addison and Johnson. Ho 
also published Modern Arians 
Unmasked (1721), National The- 
ology (1728), Ltscourse on the 
Plague (1720), and Treatise on the 
Smallpox (1723). See Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets (1779-81). He 
is not unjustly ridiculed by Pope 
in the Ihinciad. 

Blackmore, Richard Dodd- 
ridge (1825-1900), English nov- 
elist. Clara Vaughan, his first 
novel, appeared in 1864, suc- 
ceeded in 1865 by Cradock Nowell, 
a work distinguished by its beauti- 
ful studies of New Forest scenery. 
Lorna Loone, a romance of Ex- 
moor. and the author’s most 
poptdar work, appeared in 1869, 
and has since passed through 
many editions. The characters 
are cast in the true heroic 
mould, and the story is told in 
a masterly manner. The Maid 
of Sker (1872) is scarcely less 
vigorous. It was followed by 
Alice Lorraine, a tale of the 
South Downs (1875); Cripps the 
Carrier, a woodland tale fil876); 
Erema, a strong and weird story 
(1877); Mary Anerley (1880); 
ChristowelL a tale of Dart- 
moor (1882); Springhaven, with 
glimpses of Nelson (1887); Nit 
and Kitty (1889); Per ly cross, a 
story of the western hills (1894); 
Fringella, some tales in verse 
(1895); Tales from the Telling 
House (1896); and Dariel,& ro- 
mance of Surrey (1897). Black- 
more’s novels are distinguished 
for their remarkable fidelity in 
the delineation of nature, and 
their intimate acquaintance with 
the people and customs of the 
west and south of England. For 
many years he carried on the busi- 
ness of market gardening. 

Black Mountains, a short 
range of mountains in N. Caro- 
lina, U.S.A., a part of the Ap- 
palachian system. The highest 
peak, Mount Mitchell, has an 
altitude of 6,711 ft. 

Blackness, seapt. vil. in par. of 
Carriden, Linlithgowshire, Scot- 
land, on S. shore of Forth, 3i m. 
B. of Bo’ness and 6^ m. N. of Lin- 
lithgow, of which it was formerly 
the port. The castle was a state 
prison in Covenanting times. 
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Bliudipool 

Blackpool (ao. 2,952), wat.-pl. 
and mnnio. bor. (incorporated in 
1876, extended in area in 1879) 
in Lancashire, Eniflaud, between 
the mouth of the Kibble and 
Moreoambe Bay, 8 m. B.W. of 
Fleetwood, on L. k N.W.R. Its 
excellent bathing facilities and 
beautiful promenade, with elec- 
tric tramway, have given it the 
name of the ‘Brighton of the 
North.* There are three piers— 
the North, the Central, and the 
New Victoria, The town pos- 
sesses winter gardens, theatres, 
an aquarium, and a steel Eiffel 
tower 600 ft. high, built in 1893^. 
Blackpool attracts large numbers 
of visitors -sometimes as many as 
100,000 daily during the holiday 
weeks of the suriounding dis- 


Black Prince* a British first- 
class cruiser (13,550 tons), built in 
1903 by the Thames Ironworks 
and Shipbuilding Co. This shi))- 
name was introduced into the 
navy about 1648. The first Black 
Prince left England with Prineo 
Rupert, and wassidriven ashore by 
Blake’s squadron in 1650. 

Black Rod. The gentleman 
usher of the Black Rod is usher 
of the Order of the Garter. His 
symbol of office is a black rod 
surmounted by a gold lion. Ho 
is also an officer oi tlio House of 
Lords. He, or his deputy, the 
yeoman usher, acts as messenger 
when the Lords desire the attend- 
ance of the Commons. Ho has 
the custody of persons committejl 
for broaches of privilege or con- 


Black 8aa 

distance from the shores, owing 
to the large deposits of sedimen- 
tary matter there laid down by 
the rivers— the Kuban and the 
Don pouring into it through the 
Sea of Azov, and the- Dnieper, 
Bug, Dniester, and Danube en- 
tering on the N.w. In other 
parts of the sea the lOO-fathom 
lino runs close to the shores, and 
parallel with them. Between the 
100 -fathom line and the 800- 
fathom lino the slope is in gen- 
eral very steep, and from the 
800- fathom lino the depth in- 
creases very gently down to the 
maximum of 1,227 fathoms in the 
centre of the Ijasin. During the 
summer there is a thin stratum 
of relatively waim surface water 
K. in May to 78*8” in August) 



tricts in Lancashire and York- 
shire. Pop. (1901) 47,346. 

Black Prince, Edwabd. thb 
(1330-76), eldest son of Eaward 
111. of England ; created Dnke 
of CornwaU (1337) and Prince of 
Wales (1343) ; commanded the 
van at Ordoy (1346) ; said to be so 
called the Black Prince from the 
colour of the armour he wore at 
this battle; defeated and took 
captive John, king of France, at 
Poitiers, ana brought him to 
London ; created Prince of Aqui- 
taine and Gascony (1362); de- 
feated Henry of Trastamare at 
Najara (1367); relinquished the 
prinoipa:4tyof Aquitaine and Gas- 
cony (1372). He was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral, where his 
helmet, shield, surooat, gauntlets, 
and other relics, are preserved. 


tempt, and assists at tlio intro- 
duction of peers and at other 
ceremonies. ^ See May’s Purl id’ 
mentarv Legislation (1881). 

Black Sea (ano. Pontus Euxi- 
nm\ an enclosed sea in the H.E. 
of Europe, having Russia on the 
N. and E., Asia Minor on the B., 
and Turkey, Bulgaria, and Rou- 
mania on the w. Its shores are 
high where they abut upon the 
Caucasus region, and upon the 
slopes of the Istranja Mts. in 
Turkey. It measures some 760 m. 
from E. to W., and 350 m. from 
N. to s., and its area is estimated 
at 139,300 sq. m. It is a steep- 
sided basin with a nearly flat 
bottom. Immediately E. and w. 
of the peninsula of the Crimea, 
which projects into it from the 
K., its waters are shallow for some 


resting upon an almost eoually 
thin layer of colder water (mean 
temp. 47*7"), below which, again, 
there is the bulk of the sea with 
an almost uniform temperature 
throughout of 48'2". The Black 
8ea is not only subject to annual 
fluctuations of level, ranging from 
3i to 6i in. above the mean level 
of the year in May and Juno down 
to 24 to 4 in. below that level in 
October and in February, but 
it also semns to fluctuate over 
unetlual piM iods, in close depend- 
ence upon the volumes of rainfall 
which come down over its drain- 
age basins. The restrict ion of 
the circulation to the thin upper 
strata is. on the whole, inimical to 
marine life, and is oonduoive to 
the formation in the deep parts 
of the sea of vast quantities of 
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■nlphoretted hydrogen, as well 
as of ohemioal precipitations on 
its floor. The only forms of life 
which thrive in these waters be- 
Ionic to very lowly species. The 
Black Sea is practically destitute 
of islands, and seldom freezes, 
even along the shores. A scheme 
has been proposed (1904) for unit- 
ing the Black Sea and the Baltic 
by establishing canal connec- 
tion between the Dnieper and 
W. Dwina, by means of the rivers 
Lutscheza and Orsohiza and a 
canal 12 m. long. The treaty 
of Paris (1^) provided for the 
neutralization of the Black Sea 
by excluding from it ships of war 
of every flag, and Russia and 
Turkey agreed to abstain from 
establishing maritime arsenals 
on its coasts. The latter provi- 
sion was abrogated in 1871, and it 
was then declared that while the 
established principle of closing 
the straits (recognized by treaty 
in 1841) is maintained, power 
should be g[iven to the Sultan to 
admit, in time of peace, the war- 
ships of friendly or allied powers 
if the Porte should consider such 
a course necessary, in order to 
secure the stipulations of the 
treaty. In the 18th protocol of 
the treaty of Berlin (1878) Lord 
Salisbury made a declaration 
which apparently reserved liberty 
to British ships of war to enter 
the straits with the consent of 
the Sultan. See Sir John Murray, 
"On the Deposits of the Black 
Sea,* in Scot. Oeog. Mm.. 1900, 
pp. 673-702; and consult also 
Qtog. JouT.^ 1893, pp. 49-^1, and 
Petermann^$ Mittcilungm, 1891, 
pp. 33-37. 

Black Sea Qovertiment, or 

OUKRNOHORSKATA, a narrow strip 
of country in Transcaucasia lying 
along the north-east coast ot the 
Black Sea. The country is moun- 
tainous. The temperature is high 
and the rainfall heavy. Novoros- 
sisk is the one great port. Area, 
2,W sq. m. Pop. 54,228, ohielly 
Russians. 

Blackatone, Sir William 
(1723-80), writer on English law, 
the son of a London citizen, was 
educated at Charterhouse and 
Pembroke College, Oxford, ob- 
taining a fellowship at All Souls 
College, Oxford (1744). Although 
oalled to the bar in 1746, he 
was not very suooessful in prac- 
tice. His first appearance as an 
author was in a tract on the 
law of consanguinity (1750), occa- 
sioned 4 by a dispute as to the 
limits of the claims of founder’s 
kin at All Souls. In 1759 
he published an ^ition of the 
Great Charter, with a valuable 
introduction. With great cour- 
age he began to deliver voluntary 
lectures on English law at All 
Souls, and his enterprise was re- 
wards with the newly-founded 
Yiaerian professorship in 1758. 
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The publication of his famous 
Comeicntoms, based upon his 
Oxford lecturer followed in the 
year 1765-70. They had an im- 
mediate and overwhelming sue- 
COBS. Their great merit is the 
admirable way m which the author 
handles an immense mass of mate- 
rials, and unloads it gently upon 
the reader, in such Quantities as 
the average man can bear. After 
having acquired reputation as a 
lecturer, Biaokstone returned to 
praotioe, and soon gained a lu- 
crative position. Ho refused the 
chief - justiceship of the Irish 
Common Pleas in 1V61, being 
made principal of New Inn Hall 
in that year. In 1763 he became 
solicitor-general to the queen ; he 
was already a member of Parlia- 
ment, but did not distinguish 
himself in that capacity. In 
1770 he was made a justice of 
the Common Pleas in England; 
and though he was removed to 
the King’s Bonoh almost at onoe, 
he returned after a short time. 
He was an indifferent Judge, 
hesitating and formal. Black- 
stone’s only works of permanent 
value are the Commentaries of 
the Laws of England, the last 
verbatim edition of which ap- 
peared in 1844, but which has 
been * adapted’ by various edi- 
tors, and is still used by candi- 
dates preparing for the solicitors’ 
examinations; and Reports, pre- 
fixed to which is a Life ny J. 
Clitherow (1813). 

Blackthorn, or Slob (Lat. 
Prunus spinosa). belongs to the 
plum division ot the rose order. 
In March and April it produces 
miniature white, hawthorn- like 
sprays of flowers in profusion 
before the leaves expand; its 
branches form hard thorns; its 
bark is black, hence the name; 
and in September or October its 
fruits or sloes ripen: they are 
elliptical, black, with a pliimlike 
bloom on the skin, and sour. 

Black Thursday, the name 
given in Victoria, Australia, to a 
terrible bush-fire which occurred 
on Thursday, Feb. 6, 1851. 

Black Vomit See Ybllow 
Fbver. 

Blackwall, dist. of London, 
par. of Poplar, containing the E. 
India Docks and large shipbuild- 
iiw yards. Blackwall Tunnel 
affords communication between 
Blackwall and E. Greenwich. It 
is 6,200 ft. in length, 1,2^ ft. 
being beneath the river ; the ex- 
ternal diameter is 27 ft.; the 
roadway 16 ft. wide, with side- 
walks of 3 to 5 ft. ; the headway 
at the centre of the roadway is 
17 ft. 6 in. The contract price 
for construction was £871.000. 
Begun March 1892, the tunnel was 
completed and formally opened 
by theKing(then Prince of Wales) 
on May 22, 1897. 

Black Water. See Shrep. 


Blaolcwater Fever 

Blackwater* the name of fif- 
teen rivers and streams In the 
United Kingdom, the most im- 
portant of which are:— (i.) River 
in Munster, Ireland; rises on 
borders of Cork and Kerry, and 
after a course of 100 m. falls 
into Youghal harbour. It is 
navigable to Gappoauin, 16 m. 
from the mouth. Next to the 
Shannon it is the largest river 
in Ireland. (2.) River in Ulster, 
Ireland : after a course of about 
50 m. tails into Lough Neagh. 
(^.) River in Essex, England: 
rises near Saffron Walden, and 
enters the North Sea after a 
course of about 40 m. 

Blackwater Fever is a dis- 
ease of a malarial type, which 
has been described under many 
different names, generally sug- 
gested by prominent signs or 
symptoms— e.g. hsemoglobinuri^ 
haBmatinuria, bilious nsematurio 
fever, hsemorrhagio malarial fe- 
ver, yellow remittent fever, bil- 
ious remittent fever, and melan- 
urio fever. 

It is an acute infectious fever, 
accompanied by rapid and great 
dostruotion of red blood cor- 
puBoles, starting very often, like 
most fevers, with general ma- 
laise, followed by a severe rigor 
and rise of temperature, which 
may soon reach as high as 105*’ or 
106^ Great nausea is character- 
istic, with a vomit which passes 
from yellow to dark green. The 
urine is quickly red, passing to 
the darkness of porter. Mean- 
while pain appears in the hypo- 
chondriac region and the loins: 
and on palpation the liver and 
spleen are found to be swollen and 
tender. The skin and the eon- 
junotivse rapidly assume a jaun- 
diced yellow colour. Constipa- 
tion is usual, but diarrheea is not 
uncommon. Very often in a few 
hours there are profuse perspira- 
tion and a fall of temperature, 
with clearing of the urine, or free 
flow if it has been suppressed; 
but generally a few hours more 
will bring another rise of tem- 
perature, and an aggravation of 
all the symptoms. A paroxysm 
may occur every few hours for a 
few days, or one a day may be the 
rule, or there may bo intervals 
of one or two days between the 
attacks. Within a week the pa- 
tient may be rid of it; or bis 
strength may fail, sometimes 

uickly. sometimes in five or six 

ays, with fatal result. Relapses, 
even months after the first attaok, 
are very common. 

Blackwater fever is prevalent 
all through tropical Africa, in 
S. America, Madagascar, Sicily, 
Sardinia, tho Greek Archipelago, 
and in India. Indeed, it may 
apparently be looked for wher- 
ever there are low marshy dis- 
tricts with a tropical climate. It 
80 frequently follows on malaria 
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that it has been coneidered euen- 
tially the same disease, but in 
suitable districts it seems likely 
to attack any whose health is 
below par from any cause what- 
ever without any previous mala- 
rial attack. Some, again, have 
held it to follow on the excessive 
use of quinine, and to be, in fact, 
a quinine poisoning. 

Treatment— 1^0 quinine should 
be given. The patient should 
take to bed, have hot fomenta- 
tions over the liver and spleen, 
copious hot alkaline drinks, and 
a free purge. Ko solid food 
should be taken during the at- 
tack, and no alcohol unless for 
extreme weakness. In £. Africa 
and in Dahomey it has lately 
been ascertained that the natives 
use decoctions of cassia with 
considerable success. See Sam- 
bon’s article in the Encyclopaedia 
Medica; Cantlio’s and Gilman 
Thompson’s in the Medical An- 
nual, 1901. 

Blackwell, Alexandeb (d. 
1747), Scottish adventurer, was 
born in Aberdeen about 1704. 
Having failed (about 1734) as a 
printer in London, ho became a 
practical agriculturist, and in 
1741 published A New Method 
of improving Cold, * Wei, and 
Clayey Grounds. Next year he 
appeared in Sweden as a physi- 
cian, where he received a royal 
appointment ; but he was obliged 
to return to farmi^. By the 
publication of An Essay on the 
Improvement of Swedish Agn- 
culture he procured the director- 
ship of a model farm at Allestad 
in 1745. Two years later ho took 
part in an abortive plot to alter 
the succession to King Frederick, 
and was beheaded. 

Blackwell, Elizabeth (ll. 
1737), botanical delineator, wife 
of the above, and daughter of an 
Aberdeen merchant. About 1735 
her husband was imprisoned for 
debt, and in two years she earned 
his release by her talent and de- 
votion. She made drawings of 
600 medicinal plants, engraved 
them on copper nerself, and then 
coloured the prints. The work 
appeared in 1737, in 2 vols. folio, 
as A Curious Herbal. Her hus- 
band supplied the letterpress. 
The work was republished at 
Nuremberg (1757-73). 

Blackwell, George (?154.5-< 
1613), archpriest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, born in Middle- 
sex, and elected perpetual fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1566; was appointed archpriest 
over the secular Catholic clergy 
in England by Cardinal Cajetan 
(15^), and held that office until 
1608, when ho was deprived for 
advising Catholics to take the 
new oath imposed on them by 
James r. in 1606. See T. Flana- 

n’s History of the Church in 
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Blackwell, Thomas (1701-4i7), 
classical scholar, born in Aber- 
deen; was appointed professor 
of Greek at Marischal (College in 
1723, and principal in 1748. He 

S ublished anonpaously, in Lon- 
on, An Enquiry into the Life 
amd Writings of Homer (1735), 
and Letters concerning Mythology 
(1748). His unfinished Memoirs 
of the Court of Augustus ap- 
I)eared in 3 vols. (176M4). 

Blackwood, Adam (1539-1613), 
Scottish writer, born at Dunferm- 
line : studied at Paris, and as re- 
ward for his Le Vinculo (1676), a 
justification of religious intoler- 
ance, was appointed judge of 
the parliament of Poictiers. He 
wrote an Apologia pro Regihus 
(1581) against George Buchanan, 
and, after Queen Mary’s death, 
a Martyre de la Boyne WEscosse 
(1587), and religious works in 
Latin. See Works, ed., with Life, 
by Gabriel Naud6 (1644) ; D. Irv- 
ing’s Scottish Writers (1839). 

Blackwood, Vioe-Admiral 
THE Hon. Sib Henry, Bart. 
(1770-1832). As first lieutenant 
of the Invincible, ho took part 
in Howe’s battle of June 1, 
1794; and he was made a com- 
mander in the same year. In 
Bridport’s action of 1795 he 
commanded the Megara. Being 
posted soon afterwards, he took 

1 )art in an action against two 
i'rench frigates of superior force 
in 1 798. In 1800, when attached to 


the squadron which was blockad- 
ing Malta, he distinguished him- 
self in the Penelope in the attack 
upon the Guillaume Tell, which 
was captured. At the battle of 
Trafalgar he rendered important 
service in the Enryalus, and 
brought home the dispatches an- 
nouncing that victory. In Sir J. 
Duckworth’s fleet he commanded 
the Ajax in 1807, but his ship 
took fire and blew up a few days 
before the passage of the Dar- 
danelles. In 1827 he was ap- 
pointed commander -in -chief at 
the Nore. 

Blackwood, John (1818-79), 
Scottish publisher, was born at 
Edinburgh, and assumed superin- 
tendence of the London branch 
of the business in 1840: became 
editor of Blackwood*s Magazine 
(1845), and head of the publish- 
ing business after 1852. Ho re- 
cognized the first Lord Lytton’s 
g3niuB, and discovered George 
Eliot, all of whose novels save 
one were published by him. 

Blackwood, William (1776- 
1834). founder of the celebrated 
Edinburgh publishing house, came 
of an old Scottish family which has 
been traced back to the 15th cen- 
tury. One of the family was lord 
provost of Edinburgh from 1711 to 
1713, and, in spite of loss by the 
Darien speculation, was able to 

P urchase the Fifeshire estate of 
itreavie. From a nephew or a 


grandnephew of this Blackwood 
the publisher was descended. He 
started as an Edinburgh book- 
seller in 1804. The first number of 
Blackwood's Magazine was issued 
in April 1817. .William Black- 
wood undertook the editorship, 
and gathered round him a staff of 
distinguished contributors, includ- 
ing Scott, Lockhart, Hogg, Wilson 
(Christopher North), De (^uincey, 
Galt, Maginn, Thomas Aird, and 
Dr. Moir (Delta). See Mrs. 01 i- 
phant’s Annals of a Publishing 
ifou«s(1897-il 

Bladder, The bladder is the 
reservoir for the urine. It is a 
musculo -membranous sao, situ- 
ated in the pelvis, behind the 
pubes and in front of the rectum, 
in the male; in the female, the 
uterus and vagina lie between it 
and that intestine. In infancy it 
is conical in shape ; in the adult, 
when empty, it is a small tri- 
angular sao lying deeply in the 
pelvis, flattened from before back- 
wards. When slightly distended, 
it is rounded in shapo^ when 
greatly distended, ovoid, and 
rises from the pelvis into the 
abdominal cavity. When moder- 
ately full it contains about a 
pint, but is capable of peat dis- 
tention, and has been known to 
hold twenty pints. It has three 
openings into it -those of the two 
ureters from the kidneys, and 
that of the urethra. The bladder 
is composed of four coats, which 
are, from without inwards, the 
serous peritoneum, the muscular, 
the submucous, and the mucous. 

Discttses.— Inflammation or cys- 
titis, usually a chronic affection, 
and in the majority of oases due 
to the introduction of micro- 
organisms from without. When 
the vitality of the mucous mem- 
brane of the bladder is lowered 
and micro-organisms are present, 
pus is formed, and there is sup- 
purative cystitis. If the urine, 
though containing bacteria, is free 
from pus, the condition is catar- 
rhal cystitis. If the irritant is a 
calculus or stone, or uric acid or 
oxalate of lime crystals, simple 
cystitis may occur. Examined 
with the cystoBCope, the mucous 
membrane of the bladder then 
appears much congested. Any 
obstruction to the escape of urine 
predisposes to cystitis. The treat- 
ment of evstitis is to remove the 
cause and to give urinary anti- 
septics, such as boric acid, salol, 
benzoic acid, naphthalin, benzo- 
naphthol, benzoates of soda and 
ammonia. Absolute rest, hot 
baths and fomentations, laxa- 
tives and bland fluids are all 
helpful in acute oases, and some- 
times opiates are needed. Alco- 
hol must be avoided. Washing 
out the bladder is an effecttial 
method of treating chronic cys- 
titis. Tubercular disease of the 
bladder is usually a secondary 
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lection, duo to exteneion of, the 
condition from the l^id- , 
mdftale, or lekninal jvea- • 
The treatmenl is mainly 
tational. Ulceration^ the 
adder may occur in the course 
of chronic cystitis. Calculus, or 
stone in the bladder, may occur at 
any age, and is treated surgically. 
The nuclei of most caieult form 
in the kidney and pass down into 
the bladder, where they increase 
in size by successive deposits from 
Ihe urine. Climate and the nature 
of the drinking water influence 
their formation. Calculus is 
especially frequent in Norfolk in 
England, and in Egypt In the 
bladder, calculi are generally from 
a half to one and a half inches in 
diameter, and are mainly phos- 
phatio. They give rise to pain, 
sudden interruption in the flow of 
urine, hiematuria, and frequent 
intense desire for micturition; 
they are removed by a crushing 
operation (lithotrity). or by a cut 
ting operation (lithotomy). Rup- 
ture occurs from a blow when the 
bladder is full ; immediate surgi- 
cal operation gives the best chance 
of recovery. The bladder is fre- 
quently the seat of tumours, such 
as papilloma, sarcom^ and car- 
cinoma or cancer, which may bo 
removed by surgical operation, bub 
are liable to return. 

Bladder Nut. The Staphyleas^ 
or bladder-nut trees, are hardv, 
deciduous shrubs, all of which do 
well in ordinary good soil in the 
open air of England. The best 
known is 8, colchicot which is 
often forced into bloom in oarly 
spring. In the open air it blooms 
in June and July, its white flowers 
being borne in large terminal ra- 
cemes. It commonly attains to a 
height of about four feet. Job’s 
tears (8, pinnata) is a much tailor- 
growing species, and its early sum- 
mer flowers are followed by white 
nuts with pistachio flavour. 8. 
trifolia is another tall species 
(about ton feot). blooming in 
early summer. The two remain- 
ing species, 8, Botanderi and 8, 
Bumalda^ are both late summer 
bloomers— the former being a 
native of N. America, whilst the 
latter belongs to Japan. All the 
species are readily propagated 
by suckers or cuttings taken in 
August. 

Bladder - plum, or Pocket- 
plum, is a malformation of the 
fruit of plum, caused by the 
attacks of a fungus (Exoascus 
pruni)^ which also occurs in other 
species of the same genus, such 
as bird cherry and blackthorn. 
See M. Ward’s DUease in Flants, 

Bladder Seed (Physospermum 
comvhief^e) is an umbelliferous 
plant with bladder-like fruits. It 
occurs in the south of France and 
Spain, whence it has reached the 
woods of Tavistock and Bodmin 
in England. 
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Bladder Senna (Colutetn^” 
boretcens) is a leguminous shm. 
with yellow flowers. It prefoi¥a . 
dry, sandy soil, is a native of 8. ^ 
Euroiie, and is sometimes grown i 
in shrubberies in Britain. Its^, ^ 
pods are inflated like those of the 
bladder nut, and its leaves have 
been used for mixing with true 
senna. 

Bladder •worms, the larval 
stages of tapeworms; sometimos 
more dangerous parasites than the 
adultiL owing to the great destruc- 
tion of tissue which they can pro- 
duce in such organsns brain, liver, 
etc. In the case of one of the 
tapeworms of man, Tania solium^ 
the eggs of the parasite leave the 
body of the host with the excreta, 
and are eaten by the omnivorous 
pig. Within the alimentary canal 
of the pig the embryos hatch from 
the shelled eggs, and boro their 
way into the muscles, whore they 
become encysted and form blati- 
dor-worms. A bladder-worm con- 
sists of a head or scolex, and a 
distended bag of fluid, the so- 
called bladder. If imperfectly- 
cooked pork containing these 
bladder- worms is swallowed by 
man, the bladder-worms lose the 
bladder, and the head or scolex 
attaches itself to the wall of the 
alimentary canal, and grows into 
a tapeworm. Man may become in- 
fected with bladder-worms owing 


to imperfect cleanliness, and es- 
afly to close companionship 
dogs whose health is not 


peciall 
with « „ 
carefully looked after, for the dog 
is peculiarly liable to tapeworm. 
One of the most dangerous blad- 
der-worms found in man is T. 
echinococcus^ a common tape- 
worm in the dog. The bladder- 
worm of T. canuruSf again, which 
is also found in the dog, is pecu- 
liarly fatal to sheep, producing 
the disease known as sturdy. 
Bladder-worms were known in 
man and the domestic animals 
before their relation to tape- 
worms was discovered, and they 
are therefore sometimes still <lo- 
signated by names which are dif- 
ferent from the names applied to 
the adult forms: e.g. the bladder- 
worm cf T, canurus is called 
Cysiicercus cerebralis, and that of 
T, solium receives the name of C, 
cellulosa, 

Bladderwort {Ulricularia), a 
genus of water plants which are 
rootless and grow suspended in 
the water. Although widely dis- 
tributed, there are only four 
British species, all found in the 
pools of marshy districts. The 
common bladderwort (U. vul- 
garis) has a stem the thickness of 
whipcord, and this is fringed with 
fine loaves which are repeatedly 
dividcil with linear segments. 
Some of the leaf divisions form 
intricate bladders, which have an 
aperture protected by bristles and 
fitted with a trap-door. Larval 
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d other! water ani^ 
Lteriinsidte the blad-* 


. tlil^aj^-dodr! |breventi 
leir i-eturn^' ^ey die, and the dis^ 
iolved substances of their bodies ' 
f>vovide the xdant with food. 



Bladderwort 

1. Bladder, eularged. 

Bladensburg, vil., Maryland, 
U.S.A., on K. branch of Poto- 
mac 11., 5 m. N.E. of Washing- 
ton. Hero, on Aug. ‘24, 1814, the 
British defeated tliu Americans, 
and as a result captured the 
town of Washington. Pop. 40,3. 

Blaeberry. See Vaccinium. 

Blaeu, or Blaiouw, Jan, Dutch 
cartograijhcr, died 1()7J, author of 
Magnum Theatnm Urhium Bel- 
gica (1041)), Atlas (1050- 

02), and Thcatrum Ciritatum 
Italiai (100.3). The Atlas Magnus 
includes 40 maps of Scotland pre- 
pared by Timothy Pont. Blaou’s 
lather, Wim.km Janszoon (1571- 
16.38), pupil of 'I’ycho Brali6, pub- 
lished a map of the heavens, and 


Novus Atlas (1034-02). 

lagden, SiK 

1820), E ■ 


Blagden, Siu Charles (1748- 


. „ „ ngUsh physician, followed 
the army medical service until 
1814. Ill 1784 ho was elected sec- 
retary to the Royal Society. Ho 
was the author of many mpois 
on freezing- e.g. The (holing of 
Water below its Freezing-Point 
read to the Royal Society, Jan, 
31, 1788. See AVeld’s Hist of the 
Roy. Soc. (11^4). 

Blagodat, int. (1,200 ft.) on e. 
slope of Urals, Russia, N.B. of 
Perm; source of supply (some 
50,000 tons annually) of magnetic 
iron ore worked at Kushvinsk and 
(joro-Blagodat iron works. Pop. 
of diet. 50,000. 
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BlligoyesliCheiifkit pnly mainly by the influenoe 

towii m Amn^ Aiihitio Johnson^ procured hiih 

.BuBeia/jliaatbdoqclIeAmur U7^) a pensioi^ of £200 fro|n 

the confluenob o1^ tw Zeya, ai^ Geoiyp - hi. He wrote, beaides, 

distance of ^ m. from Khab^ A Critical Diitertation on the 

rovBk. It is the centre of h,Ro)a- Poems of Ossicrn (1763). A Life 

mining district, and has a ship- by J. Finlayson is prefixed to the 

building yard.' Pop. (1(^7) 32,60& fifth volume of his Sermons (1801). 

f Blaine, Jakes Gillespie (1830- Blair, Robert (1609 - 1746), 
03), American stateBman, bom at SoottiBn divine and poet, was 

rownsville, Pennsylvania, of born in Edinburgh, the eldest son 

coto-Irish parentage ; was sue- of the Kev. Robert Blair. Was 

cessively teacher, journalist, and in 1731 presented to the living of 

newspaper editor. In 1858 he Athelstaneford. E. Lothian, where 

was elected to the state legis- he remained till his death. His 

lature as a Republican: then to welMcnown poem, The Grave, o\- 

Congress in 1862, whore he served though of unequal merit, rises in 

for seven successive terms, and places to a dignity almost Shake* 

was for three sessions Speaker of spearoan. The best account of his 

the House. He became secretary life is given in Dr. William Andor* 

of state under President Garfield son’s edition of The Grave, 

(1881), but resigned after the lat- Blair, Robert (d. 18^), Scot- 
ter’s assassination. He again ac- tish astronomer, was born at Mer- 

oepted that office under President ohiston, near Edinburgh, and was 

^rrison (1888), and finally retired appointed to the chair of prac- 

ip 1892. Three times he stood, tical astronomy in Edinburgh 

unsuccessfully, as a candidate University in 1785--a post which 

for the Republican nomination he held for forty-three years, 

for the presidency. As a sena- He made valuable improvement h 

tor he strongly opposed the issue in the astronomical telescope, 

of ‘greenbacks’ during the civil and advocated successfully the 

war. the Bland Silver Bill of use of lime-juice in the British 

187o, and the unrestricted im- navy as a prophylactic against 

migration of Chinese, but was * scurvy.’ In 1827 ho published a 

an advocate for the subsidizing small volume of Scientific Apho- 

of various industries. When risms, 

secretary of state bo took tip Blair Atholl, or BlaikAthole, 
a firm position regarding the par. and tn. in N. Perthshire, 

seal fisheries disputes with Great Scotland, on the Garry, m, 

Britain, and energetically worked N.w. of Pass of Killiocrankie, on 

for closer commercial relations Highland Ry. Cattle fairs. Near 

with the South American states, it is Blair Castle, the scat of the 

and for rooiproci^ treaties with Duke of Atholl. Pop. of par. 

foreign nations. Ho wrote (1901)1,722. 

Years of Congress (2 vole. 1884-6) Blairgowrie, par; and tn. on 
and Political Discussions (1887). the r, bk. of Ericbt, E. Perthshire, 
^00 Biography by G. Hamilton Scotland, 5 m. N.w. of Coujjar- 
(1895). Angus; torminjis of branch of 

Blalnvllle, Hknri Marie Du- C.R. Six annual fairs. Flax* 

OROTAY i)E (1777*1850), French 8j)iiining and juto mills. Con- 

naturalist, professor of anatomy nected with Rattray by bridge, 

and zoology at Paris University Pop. of par. (1901)4,404. 

(1812); succeeded (1832) to the Blake, a British first -class 
chair at tjio College de Franco cruiser launched in 1801, named 
vacated by Cuvier. His works in- after Robert Blake. Since 1808 
elude De V Organisation des A ni- there have been three ships of the 

maux (1822), Physiologic Ghihale name, which is associated with the 

ei Compar^e (1833), Actinologie bombardment of Flushing (1809). 
(1834), and (1839). Blake, Robert (1598-1657), 

Blair, Hiiaif (1718-18001, English admiral, was horn at 

Scottish divine and author, Bridgwater, Somersetshire, and 

born in Edinburgh, and became was engaged in commercial pur- 

minister successively of Colles- suits until the civil war. He 

sio, Fifoshire (1742); Oanongate sat for Bridgwater in the Short 

Church, Edinburgh (1743) ; Lafly Parliament of 1640. Joining the 

Yestcr’s Church (1754) and the Parliamentary forces, ho became 

High Church (1758). In 1759 he colonel, distinguished himself at 

began a course of lectures on the defence of Bristol (1643), held 

rhetoric under the aus[)ices of Lyme against the royalists (164.V 

Edinburgh University, and these 44), and captured and defended 

were so popular that a professor- Taunton (1044-6). In 1649, after 

ship was founded, to which he unsuccessfully blockading Prince 

was appointed in 1760. His Lee- Rupert at Kinsale, Blake, in con- 

iures on Rhetoric and Belles Let- junction with two other officers, 

tres were subsequently issued in Deane and Popham, was ap- 

2 vols. (1783). He was much ad- pointed to command the fieet, 

•mired as a preacher, and his Ser- and in the following year de- 

mons, published at various times stroyed most of Prince Rupert’s 

from 1777 onwards, the first squadron at Malaga, in the south 


pointed ptf the oUief obmi;pand 
•of the fleet against the .^Dtttoh, 
he, assisted ^by Rear-admiral 
Bourne, defeated Van Tronro in 
the Downs, and then De witt 
and De Ruyter off the mouth of 
the Thames, but himself sus- 
tained a reverse at the hands of 
Van Tromp off Dungeness. In 
the following year, after fight- 
ing. along witli Deane, Monck, 
and Penn, an indecisive action 
with Van Tromp off Portsmouth, 
Blake met the same antagonist 
once more off the Dutch coast, 
and finally routed him. Van 
Tromp being killed in the action. 
On his return to England he 
was summoned to Parliament by 
Cromwell, and after a period of 
peace was sent in 1655 with an 
expedition to teach a lesson to 
the pirates of Tripoli, Algiers, 
and Tunis. This he successfully 
accomplished. In 1656, when war 
broke out with Spain, Blake took 
charge of the blockading squad- 
ron off Cadiz ; but bearing of the 
presence of a Spanish treasure 
fleet at Toneriffe, ho sailed 
thither, and tinding a naval force 
at Santa Cruz strongly protected 
by shoro batteries, sank or burnt 
the former and silenced the latter. 
Blako then returned to his station 
off Cadiz ; but failing health com- 
pelled his return to England, and 
lie died on Aug. 17, 1657, on boanl 
his flagship the George, witli in 
sight of Plymouth Sound. He was 
buricil in Westminster Abbey, but 
after the restoration his body was 
shamelessly dug up and flung into 
a hole in the churchyard of St. 
Margaret. Blake was supreinely 
honest, hrave, patriotic, and self- 
sacrificing, and ranks high among 
the very greatest of Englishmen. 
See Hepworth Dixon’s Robert 
Blnkc (1852) ; a Life by J)r. Samuel 
Johnson (1777); D. Hannay’s /yj/c 
of Blake (1886); The First Dutch 
IFttr (Navy Records Society, 1899- 
1900). 

Blake, William (1757-1827), 
English mystic, poet, painter, 
and engraver, was born at 28 
Broad Street, Golden Square, 
JiOndon, tho son of a lio-»itir 
whose real patronymic is said to 
have l>een O’Neil. From the age 
of four to the end 6f his life Blake 
had times of exaltation, when he 
saw visions— a real or fancied pro- 
phetic power which affected all 
his future work. When he was 
ten he began to study art under 
a Mr. Par, in tho Strand, and at 
fourteen he was apprenticed to 
the engraver Basire. In 1782 ho 
married Catherine Boucher, a 
woman of humble rank, whom ho 
taught to be the skilful assist- 
ant of his art labours. For some 
years (1784-7) he had a print- 
seller’s shop; but engraving was 
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the practical business of his life, 
although his soul was in poetry* 
creative art: In 1799 appeared 
Wflirst original work as an artist 
engravings from his dwn 
watep^coleur drawings’; and in 
1783 %is earliest poems were xnib- 
lishcd. Thereafter he began the 
wonderful series of publications 
with which higname will ever bo 
associated,' and in which poetry 
and art united to give expression ^ 
to his daring and unique genius. ' 
As painter and as poet lilaKo has 
been idolized and no has boon re- 
viled. His works, however, show 
him to be a true x)oct, a seer as 
well as a visionary, instinct with 
melody, and yet often as indif- 
ferent as his disciple AValt-Whit- 
man to the music of verso; Au 
a draughtsman and a designer 
he was full of masterly power; 
nevertheless his Wiertz-like con- 
ceptions and barbaric colouring 
seem at times the inspirations of 
sheer frenzy. After a long life 
of toil and neglect, Blake died in 
Loudon, ' whoro he had mostly 
lived. His greatest works were 
the Songs of Innocence (1789) and 
Songs of Exptrienae (1794), and 
the * prophetic * scries — Thd 
(1789), The Marriagt of Heaven 
and Hell (1790), The Oates of 
Pa?*a(fwc (1793), The Vision of the 
Daughters of Albion, and Avierica 
Europe and The Book of 
Urizen (1794), The Sona of Los and 
The Book of Ahaniah (1795) ; and 
his many pictorial designs and 
engravings (dissociated from his 
poetry), of which the most not- 
able were his illustrations to the 
Book of Job (1820), Young’s Night 
Thoughts (1777), and Blair’s The 
Orave (1804-5). Mr. W. Ros- 
setti’s edition of his Poems (1857) 
in the Aldine series contains his 
best poetic work. See his Life, 
by A. Gilchrist (1863 and 1880); 
William Blake, by A. 0. Swin- 
burne (1868) ; Wofks, very fully 
analyzed by E. J. Ellis and W, 
B; Yeats (1893h and I)r. Garnett’s 
William Blake {\m), 

Blakesley, Joseph Williams 
(1808-85), dean of Lincoln, born 
ill London; in 1831 was elected 
fellow, and in 1839 tutor, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Ho 
took orders in 1833, was ap- 
pointed classical examiner at 
London University (1850), and 
became canon of Canterbury 
(1863) au:l dean of Lincoln (1872). 
He was a member of the revi- 
Bion committee on the New Tes- 
tament ; ho also produced an edi- 
tion of Herodotus (1852-4). 

Blakey, Robert (1795-1878), 
English miscollancous writer, was 
born at Mo^eth. After an unsuc- 
cessful period as editor and pro- 
prietor of the Northern Liberator 
and Ghammon, he proceeded to 
France and Belgium to proseoute 
his philesophical studies. Ap- 
pointed professor of logic and 


metaphysics in Queen’s College, 
Belfast (1848), he received a pen- 
sion of £100 from the civil listvm 
'I860. His principal productioini 
' afO the History of the Phihsoph g 
of Mmd (1848), and his Histori- 
cal Sketch of Logic (1851). See 
Memoirs (ed. by Miller, 1879). 

Blakiston, Thomas Wright 
(1832-91), English explorer and 


Hall, near Carlisle. As many of 
her poems *>vero written iu oon- 
mtiction With Catharii)£ Gilpin of 
^Scaleby CaWlO, tne atithorship is 
sometimes difficult to determine. 
The best of her songs- r./;. What 
ails this heart o’ mine I the Sol- 
dier'^s Return, and Ye shall wgl kin 
are written in the Scots 
dialect. Sec The Poetical TVorits 



Engraving by Blake: * The morning stars sang together' { Job SS : 7). 


ornithologist. In 1861 he sailcMl 
up the Yangtse-kiang for 
m., and puWished an accurate 
map (1861) and an account of 
the voyage— Months on the 
Yang - tsze (1^2). Settling in 
Japan, he studied its birds, and 
punlished numerous papers on 
the subject. 

Blamire, Susanna (1747-94), 
English poetess, born at Cardew 


of Svsanna Blamire, the 'Muse of 
Cumhe/rland imI. i»v P. Maxwell 
and H. Lonsdale (1842). 

Blanc, FiiANrois, French fiiuui- 
cier. In 1863 tlio Casino of Mot. to 
Carlo was leased to him for fifty 
years. After his death the lease 
was taken up by the Soci(Jtd 
Anonyme des Bains de Mer et 
Corcle des Etrangers. with a capi- 
tal of thirty million francs. 
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Chain of Mont Blanc, 
highest summit should become Englisbm 


nignest summit should become 
wholly French. It was originally 
named simply Leg Glacibres, or 
the Montagne Maudito, the first 
certain occurrence of the name 
Mont Blanc being found in an 
Italian document of 1694. Great 
glaciers stream from it on all 


Englishman, Colonel Beaufoy, 
achieved the asceni Kow the 


ascent is fr^uently made in sum- 
mer from Chamonix by way of 
the Grands Mulcts (inn) and the 


Bosses du Promadaire (shelter 
hut), the easiest route. The first 
winter ascent was made by Miss 


m 


Tour (10,762 ft.). See L. Kurz’s 
Ouide de la Chatne du Mont Blam 
(1892 ; and in Enalish, same date), 
and his Carte de la Chatne du 
Monf Blanc (1896). 

Blanc, Jean Joseph Louis 
(1811-82), French historian and 
revolutionist, was born at Madrid, 
his father, a Frenehman, being in 
the service of King Joseph. He 
was educated at Pai^ 'Where in 
1839 he founded the Bevue de 
Progris, printing in it his im- 
portant work on socialism, the 
Organimtion du Travail, This 
treatise, which attracted wide at- 
tention, was the first exhaustive 
manifesto of state socialism as 
opposed to individualism. About 


this time Blanc was the victim of 
a murderous attack, of which his 
brother had a distinct presenti- 
ment, and which suggested to 
Dumas the plot of the Corsican 
Brothers, A pamphlet on Idies 
NapoUoniennes was succeeded in 
1841 by Blanc’s JJistoire de Dix 
Ans 1831-40, which created an 
immense sensation, and by its 
revelations shook the throne of 
Louis Philippe. Inr 1847 appeared 
the first two volumes of his His- 
toire de la Bivelubkav Prmwise. 
Upon the revolution in 1848. 
Blanc was elected a member of 
the provisional government. He 
enjoyed great popularity with the 
working • classes, and in March 
1848 a procession of 200,000 
workmen, organised by Blanquii 


im 

which he refused, 
leagues and the wealthy men of 




Hi 


Paris were jealous of his power ; 
and he further suffered consider- 
able obloquy by reason of the 
lamentable failure of his scheme 
to institute national workshops. 
He was falsely charged with com- 
plicity in the disturbances of 
May, June, and August; and 
being condemned by a largo 
majority, he sought refuge in 
Britain, where he remained for 
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upwaroii of twentyinJ'IBQj'a. - Ho' 
was ' noTi tobiefly oattagea f on liiib 
Hutoire dt larBiv^ution Fran^ 
MiH (complsiied in 1862 )^ hit 
HUtoire de la mvolution dtl84S 

n and bis oorrespondenco 
e Tempts collected and 
published as Dix Anniei de 
VHiiUnre d^Angleterre (18TO-81). 
Returning to Faris on 
fall, of the empire, he ^aitea* 
wards opposed Thiers, and de- 
notinoed the conchision of peace 
with loss of territory. Until his 
death at Caj^Sv-in 4882, lie was 
a depdtl^Tor Taris. Blanc was a 
sincere political idealist, an elo- 
q\ient advocate of toleration, and 
personally a man of estimable 
character. 800 Edmond’s' Louis 
Bla/uc^ Celebrities of the Century 
^1882^and the Annual Hcgisier 

Blanchard, Samuel Laman 
(1^4>4.5), English author and edi- 
tor, was born at (Ircat Yarmouth. 
In 1828 ho published his Lyric 
Offerings, with a dedication to 
Onarles Lamb. After his death 
Bulwer-Ly tton collected his prose 
essays, under the title of Sketches 
ffom Life (3 vols. 1846), and Blan- 
chard Jerrold did the same for 
his poetical works ( 1876 ). Mo'st 
of Blanchard’s work as an editor 
was connected with the True Sun 
and the Courier. See Memoir in 
Sketches from Life. 

Blanche, a British third-class 
cruiser (1 ,d 80 tons) launched in 
1889. The name commemorates 
the capture of the French Blanche^ 
which was added to the navy in 
1779 . The ship-name is associated 
with the capture of the Pique 
U796), the action with the Ciris 
(1790), the bombaidiaeiit of Co- 
penhagen (1801), the operations 
at CuroQoa (1804), the engagement 
with the Tomze and consorts 
(1^5), and the ‘ capture of the 
Gmrrihe (1806). 

Blanche, Dent, one of the 
grandest peaks (14,318 ft.) of the 
Alps, near Zermatt, to the w. of 
which it rises, nearly opposite and 
N.'of the slightly higher Matter- 
horn. This difficult climb was 
first made in 1862, by T. S. 
Kennedy and W. Wigram. 

iBIanch Holding, an ancient 
tenure of the law of Scotland (like 
the^ewdnm francum of the Lorn- 
baras) under which the vassal has 
to pay to the superior a merely 
nominal yearly duty, as a penny 
Soots, a rose, a pair of gilt spurs, 
etc., and only if domaiidcd within 
the year. Compare the English 
tenure by peppercorn rent. 

Blanching of Vegetables. 
By the exclusion of Tight cer* 
tun changes take place in the 
metabolism of plants. This fact 
i^made use of by the gardener 
in (^p.wjng^oertain.wAregetalftb 8 
wl^ion under normal conditions 
ate 'tough, bitter, and harmful, 
yet when efiolated or blanched 
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‘mtonder'and pleasant. Among 
-the idanfes treated in this way ate 
oelwy, s^akaHe, lettuces, oardoonir, 
and endive. In gardens, seakalb 
may be blanched ey placing over 
each crown in February a mound 
of sand, or, if this is not obtain- 
able, a six -inch flower -pot or 
drain-pii>e, the open end being 
^wcll covered and>the lower end 
pressed well intd the soil. Celery 
is commonly blanched by succes- 
sive earthings up, care beiag taken 
not; to bury the summit of the 
leaves. Two long boards, with one 
edge of each resting along the 
ground, the other meeting its fel- 
low just below the crowns^ the 
plants, are also sometimes used. 
Cob lettuces are usually tied up 
with pieces of bass, so that the 
outer leaves serve to exclude 
light from the hearts; and a simi- 
lar method is often adopted with 
endive. Inverted flower-pots with 
the bottom holes stopped, or 
proper blanching-pots, are, how- 
ever, somewhat more convenient 
for this purpose. Cardoons are ' 
blanched by tying each i)lant 
compactly together, so that it 
presents a long, oval shape. They 
are then earthed up, or a drain- 
pipe, placed over each, is filled 
with sand. The process oooupios 
about three weeks. 

Blanco, Cape, on the w. coast 
of Africa, in about 20® 50' N., at 
the w. extremity of the Sahara. 

Blandford Porum, par., munic. 
bor., and tn. dn r, bk. Stour, 16 m. 
N.B. of Dorchester, Dorsetshire, 
England : ancient camps and bar- 
rows in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1901) 3,649. 

Blane, Sib Gilbert (1749-1834), 
Scottish physician, was born in 
Ayrshire. With Rodney’s help ho 
effected great sanitary reforms in 
the W. Indies fleet (1779- 83), and 
the disappearance of scurvy from 
the navy is due to his efforts. 
From 17to he practised in London. 
His most important works are 
Observations on the Diseases of 
Seamen (1786), and Elements of 
Midical Logick{\m). 

Blanford, William Thomas 
(1832), English geologist and zo- 
ologist, served on the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India (1856-82), as 
geologist to the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition ( 1867 - 8 ), and with the 
Persian Boundary Commission 
(1872). His researches are pub- 
lished in his Geology and Zoology 
of Abyssinia (1870), Eastern Per- 
sia (1876), and contributions to 
the Mmual of the Geology of 
India (1879) and Fauma of British 
India (4 vols. 1888-98). 

Blankenberghe, seaside resort 
of Belgium, prov. W. Flanders, 

9 m. N.w. of Bruges and 13 m. 
N.B. fii Ostend ; has quite recently 
developed out of a fishing village 
into a popular summer resort 
visited by nearly 30,000 persons . 
annually. Pop. (1900) 6,048. 


f laiikettburg. (iA Town 
Gerffian'duony of Btunswidk/^ 
on%ne N. edge of the Hars MisT; 
12 m. s.tr. of Halberstadt j 'is a 
favourite summOr roftdrt, has a 
ducal castle,' and grows fruit and 
vegetables. It stands amidst the 
fantastic sandstone region of the 
Teufelsmauer and of Kegenstein. 
Pop. (1900) 10,173. ( 2 .) Town. in 
the principality of Sohwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, Germany, at the N. 
foot of *thb Thflringer Wald, 27 
m. S.W, of > Jena. Here Froehel 
opened his first kindergarten 
school in 1840. Pop. (1900) 2,805. 

Blanket, one of the cover- 
ings of a bed. The best blankets 
are wholly composed of wool. 
Their manufacture is similar to 
that of other wUollen goods, but 
the soft fluffy matting on the 
surface, which is more character- 
istic of English than of Scotch 
blankets, is obtained by a process 
called "teaseling,’ scratohing it, 
with teaseling- cards or brushes 
made of wire. In large manufac- 
tories this operation is performed 
by a machine called a gig mill, 
consisting of a cylinder bristling 
with teasels, and made to revolve 
rapidly while the cloth is drawn 
over it. Scotch blankets, though 
not so comfoiiablo as English 
blankets, arc more durable. The 
principal scat of the English 
blanket manufacture is in York- 
shire, at Dewsbury, Keighley, and 
Livorsedge ; but blankets are also 
extensively made at Witney and 
Bath. The manufacture in Scot- 
land is mainly confined to Ayr- 
shire, Berwickshire, and Markinch 
in Fife. 

Blanketeers, a band of Lanca- 
shire Radical reformers who, at a 
mooting in St. Peter’s Field, Man- 
ohostor. Mar. 10, 1817, determined 
to march to London, joining others 
from Derby, to present a petition 
for parliamentary reform. They 
were so called because each man 
carried a blanket for camping out 
at^ night. 

'Blank Verse, a term which 
signifies, etymologically, all verse 
in which the rhymes are "blank’ 
or lacking, but which is generally 
restricted in ordinary usage to the 
unrhymed iambic deoasyllable, 
the common medium in English 
of narrative and dramatic poetry. 
This measure was first used in our 
language, in the translation of the 
second and fourth books of the 
jEneidt by the Earl of Surrey 
j 1516 -47), and was almost cer- 
tainly copied from the versi seioUi, 
or unrhymed verse of eleven syl- 
lables of the Italians —Surrey’s 
immediate example being prob- 
ably F. M. Molza^s translation of 
Virgil, published in V enice (1641). 
Surrews metre was used byj^ich- 
olas Grimald in two pieces pub- 
lished in Tottel’s Afisoellany 
/(l(w), which, while worthledb as 
*p 6 etry, show a curious anticipa- 
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tion of some of Miltoii*a most 
qj^reoteristio It waa 

affiuii uaed by Gaacoigne in hia 
^jeThe Steele OUuiim), but 
not employed in any other 
oonaiderable non-dramatic work 
until the publication of Milton’a 
Faradiee Lost in 1667. Aa a 
vehicle of dramatic expreaaion it 
waa firat uaod in Sackville and 
Norton’a Oorboduc (1561), and 
continued in ' acholarly ’ dramaa. 
auch aaGaaooigne’a Jocasta (1566) 
and Thomaa Hughea’a Misfortunes 
of Arthur (1687 ; new ed. 1874) ; 
until, being adopted by Marlowe 
in hia tragedy Tamhurlaine (1587), 
it attained auch an immediate 
popular Buccoaa that dramatists 
like Pcele and Greene, who had 
previously been writing in rhymed 
verse, were forced to abandon their 
own medium and to employ the 
new measure. Except for a brief 
period after the reatoration, when 
the couplet and the ‘heroic’ play 
reigned supreme, its position as 
the only suitable dramatic verse 
has never been disputed \ and oven 
Dryden himself, the high priest 
of the heroic school, reverted to 
blank verse in his later plays, 
confessing himself ‘ grown weary 
of his long-loved mistress, rhyme.’ 
The special adaptability of the 
measure for dramatic purposes is 
generally attributed to the fact 
that it approaches nearer the 
language of ordinair speech than 
any other English form of verse. 
But this is simply to place the 
emphaaia. at the wrong end of the 
scale;, and, as, a matter of fact, 
the measure holds its position 
principally because the absence 
of rhyme frees the poet from the 
necessity, inherent all . forms 
of rhymed verse, of occasionally 
inserting lines and phrases merely 
for the sake of securing metrical 
balance, and thus leaves him at 
liberty to employ only the words 
absolutely necessary for express- 
ing his thought, and to follow 
without hindrance the most abrupt 
transitions of passionate feeling. 
Moreover, the obvious artificiality 
of rhyme requires the mainte- 
nance of a certain height of poetic 
feeling in order to justify its pres- 
ence ; while blank verse, depend- 
ing as it generally does for its 
music on subtle modifications of 
pause and emphasis, raises no 
fettering expectations of regular- 
ity of movement in the hearer’s 
mind, and may bo applied with 
equal suitability to the loftiest or 
to the humblest themes. The ex- 
treme flexibility of the medium is 
shown at a glance by the widely 
varied effects it. has produced in 
the hands of individual drama- 
tists. Nothing can be more un- 
like than the rnythm of Marlowe 
—regular, grandiose, and slightly 
monotonous— and the tripping, 
unrestrained, and rather undigni- 
fied movement of Fletcher, In 
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the matter of metrical develop- 
ment these two poets exercised 
a . preponderating influe nco on 
Shakespeare, who in bis own per-* 
son summarizes the history of 
dramatic blank verse. Shake- 
speare’s earliest manner (after he 
has once got rid of his fondness 
for rhyme) is very similar to 
that of Marlowe. The end of each 
line is very strongly marked, and 
usually coincides with a grammat- 
ical pause ; double (or ‘ feminine *) 
endings are comparatively infre- 
quent ; and there is a ten<lcncy— 
more strongly marked, however, 
in Marlowe- to adapt tho blank 
verse to something resembling the 
older stanzaic arrangement. In 
his middle manner, as represented 
by the Merchant of Venice^ there 
is a steady decrease in tho number 
of lines which close with a gram- 
matical pause, the sense is more 
frequently carried forward from 
one line to another, and double 
endings become more common, 
amounting in this case to some 15 
per cent, of the whole. His final 
manner, of which the Tempest 
may be taken as tho typo, shows 
a metrical system largely assimi- 
lated to that of Fletcher, a propor- 
tion of double endings amounting 
to 33 per cent, of the whole, the 
sense carried on into the next 
line in about a third of tho total ; 
while nearly 5 per cent, of his 
linos have ‘weak’ or ‘light’ end- 
ings—i.e. endings such as ‘his,’ 

‘ for,’ ‘ and ’ —on which the reader 
can scarcely make any pause. 

Dramatic blank verse had quite 
ceased to be written when Mi(ton 
produced tho first original ex- 
ample of narrative blank verse in 
his epic of Paradise Lost (1667). 
To tho second edition of this work 
Milton, at tho reouest of his pub' 
lisher, prefixed a brief preface, in 
which no defended his use of tho 
measure, and pronounced rhyme 
‘no necessary adjunct or true 
ornament of poem or good verse, 
in longer works especially, but 
tho invention of a barbarous ago 
to set off wretched matter and 
lame metro.’ By this declaration 
Milton links himself with such 
renaissance scholars as Ascham, 
who had declaimed against rhyme 
(see ScJhoolmaster, ed. Mayor, p. 
176). But Milton was very far 
from sharing the scholarly ob- 
jection to the whole recognized 
system of accentual verse, as his 
reference to ‘lame metre’ would 
alone sulfico to show; and in his 
preface ho goes on to define tho 
chief beauty of verse as lying in 
‘apt numbers, fit quantity of syl- 
lables, and the sense variously 
drawn out from one verse into 
another.’ In other words, he 
clearly perceived that rhyme was 
only one method of procuring 
tbe measured effect essential to 
poetry, and that, for narrative 
poetry at all events, a greater 
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effect, combined with greater ease 
of manipulation, could be pro- 
duced by dolibiorate variations of 
cadence alone. This discovery of* 
the ))octical value of a studiously 
varied ca^suia is of first-tate im- 
portance in tho history of English 
prosody ; and whatever may be 
thought of the actual originality 
of Milton’s verso, it can scarcely 
bo denied that ho was the first ttf 
Observe clearly tho scientific basis 
on which the harmonies of blank 
verse depend. For the rest, his 
moil ical oxccllonces are tho result 
of admirable imetic criticism, and 
wise selection of devices already 
exemplified by the dramatists, 
rather than of actual invention. 
He availed himself to the full of 
the dramatic liberty of trochaic, 
spondaic, and anaptestic substi- 
tutions for the normal iambs of 
the verse, and did not hesitate 
to employ tho most daring of 
Shakespeare’s metrical licences — 
viz. following an overflow l.ne by 
a line containing a caesura after 
tho first syllable. In tho matter 
of double endings he seems to 
have made a distinction l)etweon 
epic and <lramatic verse, using 
them more freely in the latter 
than in the- former; while his 
fondness for the device incroasod 
with his years. It» Paradise Lost 
the double endings amount to 
between 1 per cent, and 2 per 
cent, of tho whole, and in Para- 
disc Hegained to between 3 per 
cent, and 4 per cent. On the 
other hand, (^omns and Samson 
Agonistes contain I) i)cr cent, and 
16 T)or cent, respectively. The 
double endings tliat occur in the 
epics, moreover, are more Humor- 
ous in the speeches and debates 
than ifi tho purely narrative parts. 
Where, however, Milton can best 
claim an absolute originality is in 
the paragraph form into whicdi he 
threw his verse. Without this 
arrangement blank verso becomes 
monotonous beyond measure, and 
it is tho absence of such division 
that makes a gr^jat part of Words- 
worth so hard to read. 

Milton’s blank verso was re- 
ceived with little favour by his 
own generation, his most con- 
siderable follower being Lord 
Hoscommon, who ijublished a 
paraphrase of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry in 1684. The blank verso 
of Lee tho dramatist shows also 
a strong Miltonic influence; and 
John I’hilips (1676-1708) wrote a 
clever and not ill-natured imita- 
tion of his manner in his Splendid 
Shilling (new ed. 1 808). Tho meas- 
ure languished even more while 
tho influence of Pope prevailed, 
but it revived in Young’s Night 
Thoughts (1742) and Thomson’s 
Seasons (172f>-3{)), and was con- 
tinued in AkonsUle’s Pleasures of 
the Imagination (1744) and Oow- 
per*s Task (1786) into the period 
of romantic revival proper. The 
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gloomrbttt^werful 
4 of Robert BlAir is dMifeQ^eftreaiv 
rather itbiiii Miltonlo in-s^rslfica-^ 

: tioit< and abounds wdoable end^: 
• ings. There ‘are few of the 19th ' 
century ^ets who have not em- 
ploved blank verse in soihe of 
their compositions j but while they 
may have widened its range of ap- 
piioation— as Wordsworth, for ex- 
ample, in his lAntB on RevUiting 
ike Wye aimliod it to meditative 
lyric, or as Tennyson in his Ttan. 
Idle Teare applied it to the lyric ot 
'pure emotion— none of them have 
Innovated to any marked degree 
in the technique of the metre, and 
the verse remains substantially 
the old Miltonic blank verse. 
Meanwhile, in the dramas that 
continue to be written, British 
poets have reverted to the versifi- 
cation of the minor Elizabethans, 
as one may find exemplified in 
the influence of Ford on Shelley’s 
CenoU or of Webster on Mr. Swin- 
' burne’s Rosamund (1899). See J. 
Addington Symond’s Blamk Verse 
(1895) ; J. B. Mayor’s Chapters on 
English Metre (188^: Guest’s Eng- 
lish Rhythms (ed. Skeat, 1882). 

Blanqui, JifeROME Adolphe 
(1708-18^), French political econ- 
omist, born at Nice. A student of 
J. B. Say, he succeeded (1833) him 
in the chair of political economy 
at the Conservatory of the Arts 
and Crafts. A free trader, he 
edite I the Journal of Commerce^ 
Courier^ etc.; was director of 
the School of Commerce (18.30), 
and deputy of the Gironde (1848). 
His Hxst. de V Economic Politioue 
en Europe was published in 1838. 

DIanqui, Louis Auguste (180.5- 
$1), French revolutionist, was 
born near Nice. From the be- 
ginning to the close of his career 
he was the ’stormy petrel’ of 
French imlitics. He was wounded 
at the barricades in 1827* and was 
decorated for his services in the 


’an4wai imprisoned at Olairvaux, 

' <*lnit ‘releaBed dn 1879. . The same 
yebr he was returned for a divi- 
!or>sfion of Bordeaux; but the election* 
'was annulledl In 1886 one of his 
followers published Critique So- 
eiaU, which Blanqni left in mb. 
A biographical sketch of Blanqui 
is given in L. Combes’s Portraits 
Rivolutionnaires (1872). See also 
G. Geffroy’s IIEnfermS (1897). 

Blantyre, (i«)HiohBlantyre, 
vil., par. of Blantyre, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, on C.K., 2 m. 
N.w. of Hamilton. Coal and iron 
works. Pop. of par. (1901) 14,146. 
( 2 .) Blanttre Works, or Low 
Blaktyre, vil., par. of Blantyre. 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, on 1. bk. of 
Clyde, opposite Bothwell, and 11 
m. N.B. of High Blantyre. Dye- 
works and weaving - mills, and 
centre of an important colliery 
district. Dr. Livingstone, the 
African explorer, was born here 
in 1803. Pop. (1901) 1,683. ( 3 .) 
Mission stn. and settlement on 
the Shire Highlands, British S. 
Africa, at an alt. of 3,300 ft, 
between the Shire R. and Lake 
Chilwa. It was founded in 1876, 
and named after the birthplace 
of Livingstone. 
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\ Blaslifleliif Eowik« Howland 
(1848). American painteri^bom at 
‘ New York, and studied' at Paris 
under Bonniat and Gdrdme. • On 
his ^etum^to America (1881) he be- 
came noted for decorative work, 
examples of which may be seen 
on the great central dome of the 
library of Congress, the ceiling 
of the Astoria'ball-room, and the 
sup^r-room of Vanderbilt’s New 
York house* Among his canvases 
the most memorable are perhaps 
The Angel with the FUming Sword 
and Christmas Bells. He has also 
written, in conjunction with his 
wife, Italian Cities (1900), and ed. 
Vasari’s Lives (1897). 

Blasiua, St., bishop of Sebaste, 
Cappadocia, martyred 316. Hav- 
ing saved a boy from being choked 
with a bone, he became guardian 
saint i^ainst throat diseases, for 
lolief from which his blessing is 
still invoked on his day (Feb. 3). 

Blasphemy. In law there are 
two views, noth supported by 
authority, as to what constitutes 
blasphemy. They are thus stated 
by Stephen in his Digest of Crim- 
inal Zraw;— (1.) Every publication 
is blasphemous which contains 
matter relating to God, Jesus 
Christ, the Bible, or the Book of 
Common Prayer, intended to 
wound the feelings of mankind, 
or to excite contempt and hatred 
against the Established Church, 
or to promote immorality; but 
not publications intended in good 
faith to propagate opinions on 
religious subjects which the writer 
regards as true. (2.) Every pub- 
lication is blasphemous which 
contains (a) a denial of the truth 
of Christianity in general, or of 
the existence of God, whether the 
terms used are decent or nofc; 
(6) any contemptuous reviling or 
ludicrous matter relating to God, 
Jesus Christ, or the Bible, or the 
formularies of the Established 


revolution of 1830. He was im- 
prisoned for the illegal manufac- 
ture of gunpowder in 1837 ; helped 
to organize extreme revolutionary 
societies in 1839, in which year he 
was condemned to death— the sen- 
tence, however, being commuted 
to imprisonment for life. Released 
by the revolution of 1848, he be- 
came leader of the extreme so- 
cialistic party. He led several 
popular movements, but for his 
communistic tendencies was sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 
Released in 1859, he was sentenced 
again in 1861 for four years. On 
tne downfall of the empire in 
1870 he resumed his revolution- 
ary propaganda, and founded 
his paper. La Patrie en Danger^ 
which advocated a communal gov- 
ernment, the secularization of 
churches, etc. He was one of the 
principal movers in the conspiracy 
against the Government of De- 
fence. ArrestedbyorderofThiers, 
he was brought to trial in 1872, 


Btaps, the name of a g3nuB of 
beetles belonging to the largo 
family Tenebrionidse. The dart 
coloured Blaps mortisaga^x^oXy 
distributed throughout Europe, 
is in some parts of the Continent 
regarded as the harbinger of 
death— a superstition frequently 
associated with several different 
beetles. 

Blarney, vil., Cork, Ireland, 4 
m. N.w. of Cork ; contains an old 
castle, which stands on a lime- 
stone rook, and occupies the site 
of an older stronghold, built in 
1446 by Cormao M Carthy. The 
famous Blarney stone, built into 
the castle some twenty feet from 
the top, is supposed to confer 
wonderful powers of persuasion 
on those who kiss it. 

Blasewltz, vil., kingdom of 
Saxony, on the Elbe, near Dres- 
den ; has important shipbuilding 
yards. Pop. (1^)7,344. SohUler 
lived here a short time in 1786. 


Church, whatever may bo the oc- 
casion of the publication thereof, 
and whether the matter published 
is or is not intended in good 
faith as an argument against any 
doctrine or opinion, unless the 
publication is made under oir- 
cumstances constituting a lawful 
excuse. Chief-justice Coleridge 
hold the first view, and Mr. Justice 
Stephen thought the second view 
more accurately expressed the 
law. At the present day the first 
view would probably prevail. In 
Scotland, blasphemy is criminal 
both by common law and by stat- 
ute ; it consists in ascribing any- 
thing inconsistent with the divine 
attributes, or in cursing, reviling, 
or throwing contempt on religion. 

Blagg, Fribdbioh (1843), Ger- 
man olastioal sohoUr, bom at 
Osnabruok ; became professor of 
classical philolofl^ at Kiel (1881) 
and at Halle (1892). He has 
published or revised the text of 
all the important Greek orators ; 
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his ptindpaL works aro Die At- 
tiecM BeredsamkeitiS vols. 186^ 
new(ed, 1887-^); Die Orie- 
chteehe Beredeamkeit tn dem BeiU, 
raum von Alexmder hie auf 
Augiutui (1865) ; also the text 
of ths new^-disoovered book of 
Aristotle, The Bepuhlie of the 
Athenians (1892). 

BlastiiiKQelatin is an explo- 
sive made oy dissolving about 10 
per cent of collodion-cotton, or 
soluble nitro-cellulose, in warm 
nitro-glycerin, and well knead- 
ing the poduct. It is an elastic, 
perie yellow, jelly-like solid, from 
which nitro-glycerin does not 
exude even on immersion in water 
or with moderate heating. When 
set on fire it bums, but requires 
to be heated to about 20(f c., or 
to have a powerful detonator fired 
in contact with it to explode it. 
It is extremely insensitive to 
pressure and shook unless frozen, 
especially if mixed with about 4 
per cent, of camphor; and it is 
about 25 per cent, more efficient 
than kiesolguhr dynamite. A 
milder preparation, gelatin-dyna- 
mite, is obtained by adding a 
smaller proportion of collodion- 
cotton, and mixing the syrupy 
liquid formed with about 20 i^r 
cent, of fin absorbing powder, 
such as a mixture of wood pulp 
and sodium nitrate. A still 
greater proportion of the absorb- 
ent is used m * gelignite.* 

Blastoderm, the primitive 
layer of cells formed by the sub- 
division of the fertilized germ 
cell. See Embhyoloqt. 

Blastolds, a class of Echino- 
dermata comprising small calca- 
reous fossils resembling a bud, 
whence their name. They are 
most abundant in the Carbon- 
iferous limestone. Pentremites 
is the commonest genus. Their 
chief features are the absence 
of the arms so characteristic 
of cchinoderms, and the presence 
of hydrospires— five convoluted 
calcareous tubes communicating 
with the exterior, through which 
a current of water passed to 
aerate the blood. The rest of the 
skeleton consists of small, closely 
a' tioulating calcareous plates. See 
K. von Zitters PaUeontoloyy 
( 1899) ; H. A. Nicholson’s Palmu’ 
(18^); Ray Lankester’s 
Zoology (l^J. 

Blatchford, Robert (’Nun- 
quam*) (1851), journalist, began 
his literary career in 1882. He 
made a name by his articles on 
slum life in the Sunday Chronicle 
of Manchester, but his socialistic 
tendencies led to his severance 
from that journal in 1891. He 
was one of the founders of the 
Clarion, His works include Mer- 
fie England, A Son of the Faroe, 
Tommy Atkins, The Story of a 
Man, imweseioniet Sketches, Dis^ 
mal England, A Bohemian Girl, 
and Britain for the British (1902). 


Blatta, the name giveis to a 
genus of cockroaches, atgroupi. 
of insects which constitute the 
family Blattidn. Thei common 
cockroaches of Britain iwere for-rl 
merly included in this genus. , 
Blavataky. Helena Petrovna 
Hahn-Hahn (1831-91), commonly 
known as Madame BbAVATSKv, 
theosophist, was born at Ekaterin- 
oslav, Russia, and died in London. 
At the age of seventeen she trav- 
elled in Asia Minor, India, Central 
Asia, S. America, and Africa. On 
her return from her Eastern travels 
in 1858 she asserted her initiation 
into esoteric Buddhism, and that 
through her astral agents she was 
in constant communication with 
the unseen world. With a num- 
ber of * adepts’ or believers, the 
chief of whom was Colonel Olcott, 
she founded, in 1875, the Theo- 
sophic Society in America. Lat- 
terly she resorted to trickery and 
deceit in the effort to win further 
converts, but was exposed by the » 
Society for Psychical Research 
in 1884 Her works include Isis 
Unveiled (1877) and The Key to 
Theosophy {18S9), See Solovyoff’s 
Modern Priestess of Isis (trans, 
by W. Leaf, 1895), and A. LUlie’l 
Madame Blavatsky (1895), 

Blavet, riv., France; rises In 
the w. of dep. Cdtos-du-Kprdj 
and falls into the Atlantic at 
Port Louis after a course of 87 tet 


nary, if thtire bo ona, is mentioned : 
if none, th4n the charge nearest 
the centre of the field, then any 
charges which may surround it, 
and, lastly, any chargee on the 
ordinary or other charges. Un- 
like the other ordinaries, the chief 
is mentioned last, except any 
charge's which may be placed 
upon itself. The names of the 
tinctures invariably follow those 
of the charges to which they refer; 
but where several charges, bla- 
zoned consecutively, are of the 
same tincture, it is mentioned 
only after the last. Again, where 
several charges of the same tine- 
ture cannot, from their positions, 
bo named consecutively, and to 
avoid ambiguity the name of the 
tincture must be appended to 
each, periphrasis is resorted to, to 
avoid using the same word more 
than once. Other rules of blazon- 
ing will be found under Heraldry. 

Bleaching. Raw cotton con- 
tains, on an average, about 5 per 
cent, of natural impurities, con- 
sisting of fatty substances, two 
colouring matters, and a peculiar 
wax called ‘cotton wax.* The 
complete removal of those is 
effected by bleaching operations. 
In cotton pieces, however, there 
are other impurities present in 



Blaydon, tn. (area, 9,349 ac.), 
Durham, England, on river Tyne, 
5 m. w. of Gateshead, and con- 
nected with Newcastle by a bridge. 
It has manufactures of bricks, 
bottles, etc. ; also collieries and 
iron foundries. Pop. "(1901) 19,628. 

Blaye (anc. Blavia), tn.. dep. 
of Gironde, France, on r. bk. of 
Gironde, 20 m. N. of Bordeaux; 
trade in wine, brandy, oil. Pop. 
(1901) 4,775, 

BlaZOn.BLAZONKY, Blazonino. 
the art oi describing a coat of 
arms by defining in technical lan- 
guage its component figures, their 
positions, and their tinctures. The 
rules of blazoning aim at securing 
complete explicitness, combined 
with terseness. Nothing is ex- 
pressed which should, by the 
rules, be understood. Thus, in 
commencing a blazon, the first 
object referred to is the field. It 
is unnecessary, therefore, to say, 
for example, ‘a field azure,* but 
simply ‘azure.* If the field be 
divided by one of the partition 
lines, the blazon would begin thus : 


addition to these, such as oil and 
grease from the looms, size, starch, 
tallow, soap, paraffin wax, etc.; 
the bleaching of cotton pieces is. 
therefore, much more complicated 
than that of cotton yam. Cotton 
yarn loses about 5 per cent, during 
bleaching, while cloth loses from 
20 to 30 per cent., or even more. 

Singeing.-Al after weaving the 
cloth is carefully examined, it will 
be found to be covered with loose 
hairs protruding from the surface : 
these are known as the ’ nap,* and 
arc partially or coi^letely re- 
moved by singeing. The process 
is carried out in three ways-^by 
gas, by plate, and by revolving 
rollers. Gas singeing is used 
principally for goods where the 
surface is of an uneven character. 
It consists in running the pieces, 
under tension, over rollers, so as 
to force out the nap as much as 
possible, and the cloth is at the 
same time brought into contact 
with the flames from a row of 
bunsen burners. In plate ainge- 
ing, the pieces, stitched end to 
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end» are drawn at a rapid rate over 
twp^ arched red-hot 
llid diiad ventage of tm method 
ii that the cloth is apt to be 
iinged unevenly, owinrto the oopl- 
ihg of the plates. This difficulty 
is now overcome by substituting 
forplates a hollow oast-iron cylin- 
der, which, when heated to a uni- 
form temperature, is made to re- 
volve in an opposite direction to 
that in which the pieces travel. 

Qray Tf as fc.— After singeing, 
the goods are thoroughly washed 
in the washing-machine, and then 
allowed to steep or lie in a heap 
all night; here a fermentation 
sets in, which acts upon certain 
insoluble substances in them. 

This operation con- 
sists in submitting the goods in 
kiers to the action of lime-water, 
generally at a high temperature, 
and under pressure. The pieces 
are passed through lime-water of 
such a strength that the material 
takes up about 5 per cent, of its 
weight of lime. They are then 
packed into the kiers, which, after 
the necessary amount of water has 
been run in, are closed, and the 
boiling is continued under pres- 
sure. Some kiers work at 35 lbs. 
pressure ; other low-pressure kiers 
at only ^ 8 to 10 lbs. After the 
lime-boil the goods are washed in 
water and submitted to the 

Qray iSfour.— This consists in 
running the goods through sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid at T 
to 2® Tw. (Twaddell hydrometer), 
and then through wa^er, in order 
to prevent them horn being made 
tender by the acid. 

l^irst and Second Lye-Boil.-- 
Hero the goods are boiled under 
pressure from three to five hours, 
first with soda ash and resin, and 
then with soda ash alone. In the 
first lye-boil about 6 to (i per cent, 
by weight of soda ash and 1 to 2 
per cent, resin are used; in the 
second, about 1 to 2 per cent, soda 
ash. After the lye-boils the goods 
are again well washed in water, at ^ 
which stage all impurities, other 
than the natural colouring mat- 
ters of the cotton, are removed. 

Bleachmg^ or \chemicking,’ con- 
sists in passing the goods through a 
clear solution of bleaching powder 
at*®to2®Tw. 

White Sour follows the chemick- 
ing, and decomposes completely 
the bloaohing powder that re- 
mains on the fibre. It consists 
in running the material through 
either hydrochloric or sulphuric 
aoldatino2“Tw. 

The process of bloaohing is thus 
completed, except for the final 
washing in the washing-machine 
to remove every trace of acid, and 
the opening out and drying over 
copper cylinders. 

Theory of the Bleaching Pro- 
csss.-— The object of the lime-boil 
is to decompose the fatty, resin- 
ous, and waxy impurities, by 


converting them into lime soaps, 
wh|(dv|itill beingr insoluble, stick 
tp.the, fibre, but are easily re- 
mdvjBd. Caustic alkalis wopid 
a)to bring about a similar reac- 
tion. ana at the same time solu- 
ble decomposition products would 
bo formed J but lime is cheaper, 
and attacks the resinous matter 
more vigorously. In the souring, 
the acid decomposes the lime 
soaps with the formation of the 
lime salt of the acid used, and of 
the free fatty acids, in an in- 
soluble form. These fatty acids 
are converted into sodium soaps 
in the lye-boils, which, now being 
soluble in water, are easily re- 
moved in the washing operations. 
A spooial feature of this method 
of bleaching, called the 'madder 
bleach,’ is the use of resin soap; 
but the part it plays has not been 
satisfactorily explained. Practi- 
cal experience has shown that, 
better than any other substance, 
resin soap removes certain impuri- 
ties which cause uneven results in 
dyeing. Scheuror has also proved 
that saponification takes place 
quicker with resin soap and alkali 
tnan with alkali alone. 

Market Bleach.— Thh is used 
principally for goods which are to 
be sold in the white state; the 
essential difference between this 
and the madder bleach is the ab- 
sence of resin soap in the lye-boil. - 

Turkey-red BleacK—Thxn is the 
simplest bleach, and consists usu- 
ally or one or two lye-boils in 
caustic soda, then souring with 
weak sulphuric acid, and finally 
washing and drying. 

Lungers Improvement,— h\ this 
method, acetic acid, or any other 
organic acid, is mixed with the 
bleaching powder in order to in- 
orease its bleaching action. The 
free hypoohlorouH acid liberated 
splits up into oxygen and hydro- 
chloric acid ; and the latter, acting 
upon the calcium acetate, liber- 
ates the amount of acetic acid 
necessary to start the reaction, 
which thus becomes continuous. 

Linen fiZeackinp.— Linen is 
bleached in a similar way to cot- 
ton, but the process is slower. It 
is, however, assisted by the ex- 
posure of the moist fabric to light 
and air — fermentation and the 
formation of traces of hydrogen 
peroxide being probably the ac- 
tive agencies in this operation. 

Bleaching of TTooL— -The natural 
impurities of raw wool are much 
greater than those of cotton, and 
may amount to from 30 to 80 per 
cent. They are of two kinds— (1) 
fatty and wax like bodies soluble 
in benzene, petroleum, ether, etc., 
to which the name ‘yolk’ or ‘wool- 
fat’ is given; (2) bodies soluble 
in water, known as ' suint.’ The 
removal of these impurities takes 
place in the scouring; if this be 
neglected, the wool appears jp- 
even or stripy when dyed. The 


choice of the scouring agent de- 
pends entirely upon the 4]uality 
of. the wool. For the finest uualL , 
ties a good neutral soap is U8ed;‘ 
but for coarser and^poorer quali-l 
ties the soap is mixed with a small 
quantity of sodium carbonate or 
ammonia, though, owing to the 
ease with which wool is destroyed 
by alkalis, great care must be 
exercised in their use. The tem- 
perature of the scouring bath 
varies from 30'* to 50® o. The 
waste scouring liquors arc col- 
lected in some works and used for 
the manufacture of lanolin. In 
order to remove the faint yellow 
tint of the wool after scouring, it 
is bleached, the agent universally 
employed being sulphur dioxide. 
There are two methods of bleach- 
ing - e.g. gas and liquid bleaching. 
In the former, the wool, in the 
wet state, is placed in specially 
designed brick chambers and sub- 
mitted to the action of sulphur 
dioxide, which is produced by 
burning the necessary amount of 
sulphur ill an iron pot in ono 
corner of the chamber. In liquid 
bleaching the material is steeped 
for several hours in a solution of 
sulphurous acid or a solution of 
sodium bisulphite, to which the 
requisite amount of hydrochloric 
acid has been added. The best 
results, however, are obtained by 
the use of peroxide of hydrogen 
or sodium peroxide, but the high 
price of these prevents their gen- 
eral application. 

Scouring with Volatile Liquids, 

- -An immense number of experi- 
monts have been tried to avoids 
the use of soap in the washing of 
wool, substituting volatile liquids, 
which have a solvent action on the 
fatty and waxy bodies of the raw 
material. Of all substances carbon 
disulphide has been most success- 
fully applied, but owing to me- 
chanical difficulties, and the risk of 
fire and explosion, it has not been 
extensively used in the industry. 

Bleaching of Silk.— ^ilk consists 
principally of two substanceH— 
fibroin, the fibre proper, and a 
gumlike body, sericin. The latter 
is removed in the seturing opera- 
tion, which consists in working 
the silk in a solution of soap at 
90® to 95® 0., and afterwards in 
hot water which contains a small 
amount of sodium carbonate. The 
waste soapy liquors, containing 
large quantities of sericin, are 
collected and extensively used in 
dyeing, under the name oi ‘boiled- 
off liquor.’ After scouring or * boil- 
ing off,’ the silk is bleached by 
means of sulphur dioxide in a 
manner similar to that described 
in the case of wool. Hydrogen 
peroxiae is now almost exclu- 
sivel); used for bleaching silk, 
especially tussur or tussah silk,, 
and,, whqn used, iq alkaline solu- 
tion, givc|B. by far the most satis-! 
factory result 


Bteaoliing Powder 

Bleaching Powder, a com* 
pound f ormed oy passing chlorine 

? ;a8 over cold slaked lime. Wheh 
reshly made it contdsts of an oxy- 
chloride of calcium, but by the 
absorption of moisture it is gradu- 
ally converted into a mixture of 
chloride and hypochlorite of cal- 
cium. It is commonly known as 
chloride of lime, and is used as 
a source of chlorine for bleaching 
purposes, also as a disinfectant. 

Bleak, a Cyprinid hsh allied to 
the bream. The common bloak 
(Alhmius lucidns) is a small 
silvery form common in fresh 
water in the more northern parts 
of Kurope, usually about 5 to d in. 
in length, and with a protruding 
lower jaw. It is a social fish, 

. occurring in great shoals in, for 
. example, the tributaries of the 
Rhino. The scales are used in the 
manufacture of artificial pearls. 

Bleda, a 5th -century king of 
the Huns, brother of Attila.> . 

Bleeding, or Bu)OD-LKTTiNa, 
is commonly resorted to in sur- 
gical practice for tho relief of 
congestion ; and in this sonso 
tho term covers many different 
methods by which blood may be 
removed from tho body— vene- 
section or phlebotomy, cupping, 
and the use of leeches. Rleeding, 
after having been terribly misai)- 
plied for many generations and 
then practically abandoned, is 
now advocated in certain cases 
of acute inflammation in suit- 
able subjects, or to relieve an 
ovor])urdouod heart. It is by no 
moans the only example of an 
old practice in medichie ^or sur- 
gery which has been dropped and 
t^Imn taken up again with greater 
moderation. Practically any form 
of counter-irritation or depletion, 
oven if it does not remove blood, 
or all the constituents of the 
blood, from the body, but merely 
withdraws some of thorn, or draws 
tho blood away from a definite 
spot, may he considered as a modi- 
fied form of bleeding. Hence dry- 
oupping, poulticing, blistering, 
and strong purges are modifica- 
tions of the same principle. See 
H/Kmourhage, Wounds. 

Bleek, Friedrich (1793-1859), 
German Biblical scholar, born at 
Ahrensbhk in Holstein. Ho be- 
came professor of theology at Ber- 
lin (1823), and at Bonn (1829). 
His commentary on Der Brief an 
die ATfhrflter (1828 40) ranks among 
the foremost exegetical studies. 
'EvuInirodAiction to the Holy Scrip- 
tures (180(^2)i of numerous edi- 
tions, has been done into English 
—the Old Testament by Venables 
(1869). the New Testament by Ur- 
wiok (1869); as also has his Lec- 
tures on the Apocalypse (1875). His 
other works include Synoptische 
BhltUirun^ der drei ersten Kvan- 
geVien (1862), Vorles. Uber die Brief e 
an die Kolosser, etc. (1865), and 
Der Hehrderhrief erkldrt (18^). 
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Ble^k, Wilhelm HeIntrich 
la^MANUKL (1827-75), son of ijhe 
preceding, S. African linguist, was 
born in Berliii. He took part; 
(1854) in Baikie’s Niger expedi- 
tion, and (1855-6) spent eighteen 
inonths in the interior of Natal. 
Keeper of the Grey Tjibrary in 
Capo Town, he wrote Lanyuayes 
of Mozambique (1856); Handbook 
of African^ Australian^ and Poly- 
ntsian Philology (1858-63); tlie 
imfinishod hut important Com- 
parative Grammar of S. African. 
Languages (1862-9); Origin of 
Language (1869), in which the 
Darwinian theory is applied ; and 
Reynard the Fox in S. Africa 
(1864). 

Bleiberg, vil., Carinthia, Aus- 
triiL 9 m. w. of Villach ; valuable 
load mines, tho most oxtensivo in 
Austria. Pop. (I IKK)) 3,435. 

Bleibtreu, Georo (1828 - 92), 
German painter of battle sceiiHs, 
horn at Xanteti, on the Rhine ; 
was the pupil of Hildebrandt. In 
1849 he attracted much atUmtiou 
by The Battle of Bau^ in Schleswig. 
Afterwards he painted a series of 
pictures from the war of inde- 
pendence (181315), of which the 
most celebrated are The Attack 
on the (h'imma Gate at Leipzig 
and the Battle at Waterloo 
Froim 1864 he painted incidents of 
the Prusso -Danish and Austro- 
Prussian wars, tho best being The 
Passage of the Prussians to Alsen 
and The Battle of KiiniggriitZy 
both in the National Gallery at 
Berlin. Again he painted episodes 
of the Franco-German war, such 
as The Capitulation of Sedan^ 
The Bavarians undxr General 
von Hartmann before Paris, King 
Wilhelm after the Battle at Grave- 
lotte, etc. His Napoleon retiring 
after Waterloo is also worthy of 
notice. His paintings are vigor- 
ous and powerful, and his colour- 
ing brilliant. 

Bleibtreu, Karl (1859), German 
man of letters, has written, with 
a good deal or turbulent force, 
doHcriptions of battles {Dies Ine 
.... Sedan, 5th od. 1902 1 Crom- 
well bei Marston Moor, in 1889; 
Waterloo, in 1902), books about 
Napoleon (1888, 1891), Frederick 
the Great (1888, 1892), Byron 
(1886, 1897), Englisli literature 
(1887-8), etc. 

BleklUge, picturesque co. in S. 
Sweden with an area of 1,164 sq. 
m., 35 per cent, of which is forest. 
The salmon fishery, especially in 
the R. Morrura, is coiisiderahle. 
For practically eight centuries it 
belonged to Denmark, but was 
ceded to Sweden in 1658 by the 
peace of Roskilde. Chief town, 
Oarlscrona. Pop. (1900) 146,IK)2. 

Blemmyes, ancient people of 
Hamitio origin, who lived in the 
south of Egypt. Some hold that 
the Bisharin are their descend- 
ants. See Re vil lout’s Mimoire 
suT les Blemmyes (1874). 


Blesklnsop 

name gjven to sphale- 
rite or ;nhchlendo by tho oaily 
miners. 

Bleneau, tn., dep. Yonno, 
t rance, on H. Doing, 29 m. s.w. 
of Auxerre. Hero, in 1662, two 
battles were fought on successive 
days lietweon the French under 
Turenno and the Spaniards under 
Coiid^, in which the latter were 
finally defeated. Pop. (1901 ) 2,009. 

Blenheim, a British first-class 
cruiser launched in 1890, named 
after the victory of the Duke of 
Marlhoiough over the French on 
Aug. 13, 1704. The ship-name 
dates from 1709, and is associa^d 
with Howe’s relief of Gibraltar 
(1782), tho action off C. Spartel 
(1782), Hothain’s action off Genoa 
(1795), tho battle off C. St. Vincent 
(1797), the action with the Ma- 
rengo arul Belle Poule (1805), ('hina 
(1841), and tho Baltic (ia54 5). 

Blenheim, or Blindiikjm. (i.) 
Village near 1. bk. of Danube. 
Bavaria, Germany, 23 m. N.w. of 
Augsburg. Near hero, at H6ch- 
stiidt, on Aug. 13, 1704, the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene, commanding the combined 
ai mios of the allies (England, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Denmark], 
defeated the French and Bavari- 
ans under Tallard, Marsin, 
the elector of Bavaria. Tho i>attle 
has been celebrated in verse by 
Southey (1798) and Dennis (1706). 
(2.) Chief tn. of Marlborough pro- 
vincial dist., New Zealand, 18 m. 
B. of its port, Picton, with which 
it is connected Viy railway ; rich 
agricultural and fruit-producing 
district. Pop. (1901) 3,m ' 

Blenheim Park, par. (2, 253 ao.) 
near Woodstock, on the Glymo R., 
Oxfordshire, England. Henry ii. 
and Fair Uosarnond were con- 
nected with Woodstock palace. 
In romance it will always have 
a place as long as Sir Walter 
Scott’s Woodstock is read. The 
name of tho park (13 m. in cir- 
cumference) was changed when 
Queen Anno granted it to John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
as a reward for his famous vic- 
tory at Blenheim in 1704. Par- 
liament made a grant of almost 
£500,000 fur tho erection of a 
palace. This was designed by 
Sir John Vanbrugh, and when 
complete*!, in 1715, its walls wore 
decorated with many valuable 
paintings, including several by 
Rubens. Those, however, with 
the collections of gems, etc., wore 
sold in 1885 and succeeding years. 

Blenkinsop, John (1783-1881), 
inventor of what may he con- 
sidered tho first commercially suc- 
cessful locomotive steam-ongino, 
a cog-wheeled ongind which was 
employed on Hunslet Moor, near 
Deeds, to draw coals up to a load 
of thirty tons (181 2 et seq,). George 
Stephciison saw Blenkinsop’s en- 
gine at work before building his 
famous Roeket, 



iBlenncrhasiet, 

lOTTB (ld43),{06nim]r«og)||kpher > 

and essayisii born Cltintesi Ley- : 
den ; married Sir Rowland Blen- 
nerhaseei Her most notabte pro- { 
duotiona have beeb lives of fmu 
von 8tM (1687-9) and Talkyrand 
(18M ; Eng. ed. 18M). and uumer- 
oas essays, mostly in Deutsche 
Bwndsehau, on Tennyson (1899), 
George Elioi{l9S8l Queen rte^om 
(18871, Taine (1886), D'Annunzio 
(1898), etc. 

Bleony, a name given to the 
members of the family Blenniidas. 
whioh includes a large number ox 
small littoral fishes, all having the 
ventral fin formed of less than live 
rays, and jugular in position, as 
In the ood family. In many cases 
these ventral fins are reduced to 
rods, whioh are used by the fish in 
travelling over the sea bottom, 
for examples, see articles Shanny, 
WOLF-KISH, etc. 

Bles, Hbndbxk (?1480.1550), 
nemish painter, called met de Bles 
r forelock^) and eivetta (*owl’), 
because he used an owl as signa- 
ture. Hie pictures are found in 
the Uffisi; Florence (landscape), 
Venice Academy (Tower of Babelu 
Berlin (portrait), the Pinacoteca, 
Munich [Adoratum of the Magi), 
and the National Gallery, Lon- 
don (Christ on the Cross and The 
Beading Magdalen), The Good 
Samaritan at Dlnant is his only 
dated (1611) work. See Wilmot- 
Buxton and Poynter’s German, 
Flemish, and Dutch Painting 
(1880). 

Blesslngton, Maboubbitb, 
COUNTBSS OF (1789-1849), Irish 
novelist and writer, was an inti- 
mate friend of Lord Byron; held 
a little court for many years at 
Gore House, Kensington; but 
her equivocal connection with 
Count d’Oisay cut her off from 
society and overwhelmed her with 
debt. • The couple were obliged 
to flee to Paris (1849), where Lady 
Blessington died in poverty in 
June 1849. She was the author 
of The Idler in France (1841), The 
Idler in Italy (1841), and Convert 
sations with Lord Byron (1834). 
She also wrote a number of novels, 
the best known of whioh are Grace 


Cassidy, or The Repealers (1833), 
The Victims of Society (1837), The 
FoUies of Fashion and The Con- 
fessions of an Elderly Lady (18^). 
See her Life and Correspondmee, 
by Madden (2nd ed. 18w); Ohor- 
leVs Life and Autobiography 
(1874); andMTiilis’sPfncz^^mgs by 
the Way (im). 

Bletchlnel^tpar.and vil.,Rei- 
gate div., S.E. Surrey, England, 4t 
m. B. of Reigate. Pop. (1901) 2,023. 

Bletchloy, vil. and par., Buck- 
inghamshire, England, an impor- 
tant junction on we L. A N. W.R., 
6 m. N.w. of Leighton Buszard 
and 461 m* B.w, of London. 
Bletehley now f onnlipart of Fenny 
Stratfori Pop. (1901) 698. 
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t-1848), Danish novelist and 
;|^t. From 1819 heled the life 
^ of a poor parsom till his grow- 
ing needs fdTced him to produce 
those works whioh have made him 
one of the favourite novelists of 
the Danish nation. Beginning 
with En Landsbydegns Dagbog 
(1824), ho wrote a whole series 
of masterly tales of Danish, es- 
pecially Jutish, peasant life, cul- 
minating in. E Bindsiouw (1842), 
written in the Jutland dialect, 
and incomparably his best work. 
What Hardy has done for Wessex, 
Blicher has done for Jutland, but 
in a spirit of bright and pleasant 
humour. See his own Autobiog- 
raphy prefixed to his Samleae 
JToveller (new ed. by P. Hansen, 
1882) ; Kristensen and Lund, Bli- 
cher's Liv og Gjeming (1882). 

Bllckllng Homilies. The 
unique MS 4 of the Bliokling Homi- 
lies IS at Blickling Hall, near Ayls- 
ham, in Norfolk. They belong to 
the time between .Alfred and 
ASlfric ; they are not homogeneous 
in character, and may cover a wide 
period of time. The date 971 oc- 
curs in one passage. Theso hom- 
ilies, fiill of legendary, apocry- 
phal, unscriptural matter, form a 
striking contrast to those of iEl- 
fric, who, as is clear from several 
passages, intended some of his 
own homilies as a corrective to 
them. See J. Earle's A,S, Litera- 
ture (1884) and Willkei^s Grund- 
riss zur Oeschichte der A.S. Lit- 
teratur (1885). The homilies havo 
been edited by Rev. R. Morris for 
the Early English Text Society 
(1874). 

Bllda, fort, tn., Algeria, 23 m. 
S.W. of Algiers, at foot of the Atlas 
Mts. It is famous for its orange 
l^roves. There is also some trade 
in copper, lead, and cotton. Pop. 
(1901)29,057. 

Bligh, William (1754-1817), 
English admiral, born in Corn- 
wall ; entered the navy, and saw 
service under Captain Cook in his 
second voyage (1772-4). As a lieu • 
tenant he took part in the action 
off the Dogger Bank in 1781, and in 
Howe's relief of Gibraltar (1782). 
In 1787 he took command of the 
Bounty, and, after his adventures 
on that voyage, was posted in 
1790, and as a captain com- 
manded the Warrior (1794) off 
Ushant, the Director at Camper- 
down in 1797, and the GlatUm at 
Copenhagen in 1801. He became 
captain-general and governor of 
New South Wales in 1805, but, 
owing to his tyrannous conduct, 
was deposed in 1808, and impris- 
oned until 1810. when he was 
sent back to England. Undoubt- 
edly a brave man and a first-rate 
seaman, he was one of the worst 
of tyrants in days when tyrannical 
naval commanders were dnly too 
numerous. 


Blbad 

Blight is a popular term ^ap- 
plied to the unhealthy condition 
of a plant due a variety of 
causes, such as ai^)cs of insects, 
fungi, noxious gases, unshitdble 
soil, frost, lightning. See Mar- 
shall Ward's Diseases in Plants 
(1901). . ' 

Bllmbing, a pulpy, yellowish, 
acid fruit, about the size of a 
hen's egg, and found on the cu- 
cumber tree (Averrhoa bilimbi) of 
the order OxAlidacese : the acidity 
is duo to an oxalate 01 potassium. 
It is oaten by natives of India 
and E. Indies, and is also used 
in the form of pickles. 

Blind. In medical terminology 
the expression 'blindness' means 
absolute sightlessness; what is 
popularly termed 'partial blind- 
ness ' is known medically as amau- 
rosis or amblyopia. Blindness 
cannot always be accounted for. 
In general, blindness may be 
said to arise from inflammatory 
or degenerative changes in some 
part of the path between the 
cornea without and the visual 
centre (or that part of the ^ray 
matter of the brain especially 
concerned in sight) within. The 
eye is so delicate an organ that 
inflammation of any part may 
easily spread to the others, and 
skilled assistance should be called 
in whenever its safety is con- 
cerned. The various forms of eyo 
disease, such as cataract, kei atitir, 
iritis, and retinitis, are briefly 
touched on under their several 
headings. One, however— vt;::. oph- 
thalmia neonatorum (sore eyes of 
the new-born)— is mentioned here 
because of its special importance. 
The disease starts with superficial 
inflammation of the eyes, caused 
by contagion during birth. It 
loads to ulceration and rapid de- 
struction of the eyes, and is very 
contagious, being readily trans- 
mitted from the child to any one 
having to do with it. But the 
mischief may bo prevented by 
carefully washing the eyes at 
birth with one part of corrosive 
sublimate to 6,000 parts of water ; 
and then the eyes should be 
sponged every few hours with the 
same solution until skilled advice 
is obtained. Children are some- 
times several months old before 
it is discovered that they are blind. 
By the third month the healthy 
child shows signs of recognition 
on seeing a familiar face; but 
even after a few weeks it will 
take pleasure in a bright light, 
and its perception of it can bo 
tested by moving a candle before 
the eyes and noting whether they 
follow it. When over two months, 
the child with normal sight will 
blink when an object is suddenly 
thrust near its eyes. 

Training op thb Blind.— The 
first effort to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the blind was made in the 
latter part of the 18th century. 







Previous to that period they were 
aliolpleBB pauper claeis, tor 'whom 
neither emsatiou nor traininff 
was provided. The doKraded 
state of the maBses of the blind in 
France is shown by the following 
incident. In 1771f at an annual 
fair in Paris, an innkeeper had 
a group of blind men attired in 
a ridiculous manner, decoratcxl 
with peacocks’ tails, asses’ ears, 
and pasteboard spectacles without 
glasses, in which condition they 
gave a burlesque concert for the 
profit of their employer. Among 
those who gasod at this outrage 
to humanity was the philanthro- 

S ist Valentine Hauy (174(5-1822). 

iter he had gathered all the 
information, possible respecting 
the blind, he began teaching a 
blind boy who bad earned his liv- 
ing by bogging at a church door. 
Bneouragod by the success of his 
pupijl, Haliy collected other blind 
persons, and in 1784 founded in 
Paris the first school for the 
blind (the Institution Nationale 
des Jeunes Aveugles), and com- 
menced the first printing in raised 
characters. In 1786 he exhibited 
before ; Louis XVI. and his court 
at Versailles the attainments of 
his pupils, < and published an 
account of his methods, entitled 
Essai sur V Education des Aveugles. 
Ab the novelty wore off, contri- 
butions almost came to an end, 
and the blind Bchool must have 
ceased to exist had it not been 
taken in 1791 under the protection 
of the state. 

The work of Hally, the great 
apostle of the blind, was taken 
up by Mr. Gall of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Alston of Glasgow, Dr. Howe of 
Boston, Mr. Friodlander of Phila- 
delphia, and others. The follow- 
ing were the first schools for the 
blind in Groat Britain and Ire- 
land:— School for the Indigent 
Blind, Liverpool (1791); Royal 
Blind Asylum and School, Edin- 
burgh(1793); Bristol School (1793); 
School for the Indigent Blind, 
Southwark, London, now moved 
to Leatherhead <1799); Norwich 
Asylum and School (1808) ; Rich- 
mond Asylum, Dublin (1810); 
Glasgow Asylum and School 
(18271; Belfast Schodl (for deaf 
and dumb and blind, 1831) ; Wil- 
berforce School, York (1833); 
Henshaw’s Asylum, Manchester 
(1839) ; School for tho Blind, 
Birmingham(1^8); Belfast Work- 
shops (1871). 

In 1868 Dr. T. R. Armitago 
founded the British and Foreign 
Blind Association, for the purpose 
of promoting the education and 
employment of the blind. By care- 
ful investigation he ascertained 
that of tho blind musicians who 
had been trained in Great Britain 
not more than one in 200 became 
self-sustaining. To provide a 
higher educatiCn and improve the 
musical training of the blind, the 


Royal Normal College and Acad- 
emy (of Music was established 
at Upper Norwood in 1872. Its 
object was to aiford the young 
I blind a' thorough, general and 
musical education, to qualify 
thtmi to earn a living by various 
intellectual pursuits, especially 
as organists, pianists, teachers, 
and pianoforte -tuners. Of all^ 
who have completed their course 
of training in the college, 89 per 
cent, are now self-sustaining men 
and women. 

A practical system of education, 
which has for its object to mako 
the blind independent and self- 
sustaining, must bo based upon a 
comprehensive course of physical 
development. As a rule, the vital- 
ity of the blind is much below that 
of seeing persons, and it is the lack 
of energy and determination, not 
the want of sight, that causes so 
many failures among tho blind. 

Besides regular gymnastic train- 
ing, we should endeavour to give 
young blind children that spon- 
taneous activity and love of play 
which is the universal impulse of 
all healthy seeing children. . The 
first requisite is a suitable play- 
ground, specially adapted to meet 
tho wants of the blind. Besides 
a free space where they can run 
and play, it should have a supply 
of swings, tilts, jumping-boards, 
stilts, char-h-bancH, skittle alleys, 
etc.. Tho pupils should be en- 
couraged to enter various com- 
petitions, as walking, running, 
jumping, leapfrog, sack -racing, 
harre-d’pied^ shot-pitching, and 
tug - of - war. Cycling, rowing, 
swimming, and roller-skating are 
also beneficial. 

Tho school curriculum must bo 
varied according to the ago and 
capacity of tho pupils, but tho 
teacher’s object should be to de- 
velop the powers of observation, 
train the reasoning faculties, 
strengthen the memory, cultivate 
tho power of clear and concise 
expression, and stimulate a love 
of reading and literaturo. All 
children of average Intel ligonco 
should be taught typewriting. 
From the earliest years manual 
dexterity should be cultivated 
by kindergarten work, modelling, 
sewing, knitting, and sliijd. Early 
manual training cultivates the 
f)orccptive faculties, gives activ- 
ity to the body, and prepares the 
hands and fingers for pianoforte- 

f )laying, pianoforte - tuning, and 
landicrafts. 

Music in its various branches, 
when properly taught, is the best 
and most lucrative employment 
for the blind. The musical in- 
struction, in its several branches 
of harmony, pianoforte, organ, 
and vocal culture, must be ad- 
dressed to the mind, not merely 
to tho ear. If the mental facul- 
ties have not been developed and 
thoroughly disciplined, the blind 


musieian, however well he may 
play or sing, will he a failure as a 
teacher. The musical instruction 
must be more thorough, more 
analytical, more comprehensive 
than corresponding instruction 
given to seeing poi sbns. ’ 

Fianoforte-tuning is an excel- 
lent employment lor the blind. 
Many can be trained to become 
successful pianoforte-tubers when 
they have reached an ago that 
renders training for tho profes- 
sion of music impoBsiblo. The 
seeing who excel in the business 
go.through a long apprenticeship, 
and one must give the blind oven 
moro careful preparation. 

A national scheme of education 
for the blind which has for its 
object to make the blind a.sel^ 
sustaining class, should include 
properly-planned, well-regulated 
kindergarten schools for children 
from five to eight years of age, 
preparatory schools for children 
from eight to eleven, intermodiato 
schools for children from eleven 
to thirteen. At thirteen years of 
ago the future career of the chil- 
dren can usually be determined, 
and the pupils should be sent, 
according to ability and future 
requirements, either to handicraft 
schools or to colleges where they 
will he prepared for tho university 
examinations, or receive a good 
secondary education combined 
with high-class musical training; 
in connection with the latter there 
should bo a pianoforte -tuning 
school. 

In every school or class there 
will 1)0 a certain number of voiing 
blind children who are fcenlo in 
body and defective in intellect; 
such children are a great burden 
in any class or school, and require 
special treatment and instruction. 
Educational authorities through- 
out the country should unite and 
have one or two schools in a 
healthy locality for mentally de- 
fective blind children. 


Tppes and Printing.— The earli- 
est authentic record of reading 
for the’ blind describes a plan of 
engraving tho letters upon blocks 
of wood, the invention of Fran- 
cesco Lucas, a Spaniard, in tho 
16th century, who dedicated it 
to riiilip 11. of Spain. In 1640, 
Pierro Moreau, a writing-master 
in Paris, cast a movable leaden 
type for the use of the blind ; but 
being without means to carry out 
his plan, ho abandoned it. Pins 
inserted in cushions wore next 
tried, and large wooden letters. 
After these came a contrivance 
of Du Puiseaux, a blind man. 
who had metal letters cast, and 
set them in a small frame with 
a handle. While these experi- 
ments were going on in France, 
attempts had also been made in 
Germany. Wcissenbur|r of Mann- 
heim, who lost his sight when 
about seven years of age, made 
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use of letters cut in cardboard, 
,and afterwards pricked maps in 
;the same material By ibis 
^method ho tadghi ]!ddlie. Paradis 
^1759''1824), the talented blind 
musician and the friend of Val- 
ontine Haiiy. To Haiiy belongs 
the honour of being the first to 
emboss paper (1784) as a means 
of reading for the blind. His 
books were embossed in largo and 
small italics, from movable type 
set by his pupils. 

In 18^ Mr. Gall of Kdinburgh 
omboBSod some elementary works, 
and published the Gospel of St. 
John in 1834. His plan was to 
use serrated lines and replace 
curves by angles. In 1832 the 
Edinburgh Society of 4rt8 offered 
a gold modal for the best method 
of printing for the blind, and it 
was awarded (1837) to Dr. Edmond 
Fry of London, whose alphabet 
consisted of ordinary capital let- 
ters w\thout their small strokes. 
In 1836 Rev. W. Taylor of York, 
and Mr. Alston, in Glasgow, began 
to print with Fry’s typo. Almost 
simultaneously, in 183.3, printing 
for the blind was commenced in 
Boston, U.S.A., and Philadelphia. 
Dr. S. G. Howe, in Boston, used 
small English letters without cap- 
itals, angles being employed in- 
stead of curves; while Mr. Fried- 
Under, in Philadelphia, used only 
Roman capitals. About 1838 Mr. 
Lucas of Bristol, a shorthand 
writer, and Mr. Froro of Black- 
heath, each introduced an alpha- 
bet of simpler forms, and based 
their systems on stenography. 
In 1847 Dr. Moon of Brighton 
brought out a system which 
partially retains the outline of 
Roman letters. Th is type is easily 
read by the adult blind, and is 
still much used by the Home 
Teaching Societies. The preced- 
ing systems arc all known as lino 
types, but the one which is now 
in general use is a point type. 

In 182!), Louis Braille, a blind 
pnpil in the Institution des Joiines 
Aveiiglcs, Paris, invented an al- 
phabet in which the characters arc 
formed by an arrangement of dots. 
Its signs are purely arbitrary, and 
consist of varying combinations 

of six points (j*) placed in an 

oblong, of which the vertical side 
contains three and the horizontal 
two points. There are sixty-two 
possible combinations of these six 
points. The Braille system for 
literature and music was brought 
into general use in England by 
the late Dr. T. R. Armitagc. Un- 
fortunately, the American institu- 
tions have adopted two modifica- 
tions of the point type, and books 
are being printed for the English- 
spoaking^ people in throe differ- 
ent metnods of point typo. The 
original Braille is used by the 
institutions for the blind in the 
British empire, in European coun- 


tries, and in Mexico, Brasil, and 
Egypt. 

.AppttroHis.-rFor writing the 
point alphabet a simple atad 
ingenious framo has been con- 
structed. Recently Mr. F. Hall, 
superintendent of the School for 
the Blind, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
U.S.A., has perfected a Braille 
typewriter and also a stereotype- 
maker by which brass plates can 
be embossed and any number of 
copies printed. Mr. Stainsby of 
Birmingham has brought out a 
Braille shorthand writer modelled 
on the Hall machine. 

Many ciphering boards have 
been constructed from time to 
time to enable the blind to work 
arithmetical problems. One of 
the earliest was that invented by 
Nicholas Saunderson, the Itlind 
professor of mathematics at 0am- 
nridge. The most recent, and the 
one now used in the United King- 
dom, was introduced by the late 
Rev. W, Taylor. The board has 
star-shaped openings, in which a 
square pin fits in eight different 
positions. The pin has on one 
end a plain ridge, on the other 
a notched ridge, and sixteen char- 
acters can he formed with the 
two ends. This board can ho used 
for algebra. Books arc prepared 
with raised geometrical diagrams. 
Geography is taught by means of 
relief maps. 

Chiefly owing to the unremitting 
energy ami liberality of the late 
Dr. T. K. Armitagc in connection 
with the British and Foreign Blind 
Association, all school appliances 
for the blind have been greatly 
improved and cheapened during 
the last thirty years. 

Statistics. — Taking the cen- 
sus as a guide, the number of bl ind 
in proportion to the population 
has been steadily on the decrease 
since the year 1 8.^)1, when statistics 
in regard to the blind were first 
scheduled. For instance, the fig- 
ures show that in 1851, in England 
and AYalcs, there was one blind 
person to every !)7!); in 1861, one 
to every 1,037; in 1871, one to 
every 1,U52; in 1881, one to every 
1,138; and in 1801, one to every 
1 ,235. I'his result is probably due 
to improved ophthalmic surgery, 
and to especial attention being 
paid to the inflammatioD of tlio 
eyes of new-born babes, a disease 
which can be prevented and, if 
taken in time, cured. 

There arc in England and Wales 
25 resident schools, 33 workshops, 
46 home -teaching societies; in 
Scotland, 5 schools and workshops 
(combined), 9 hoinc-toarhing socie- 
ties ; in Ireland, 1 resident school 
(deaf, dumb, and blind), 5 work- 
shops, 3 asylums (females), 2 
home-teaching societies. 

The trades usually taught to 
males are the making of baskets, 
brushes, mats, sacks, ropes, ship- 
fenders, brooms, mattress-making. 


Blind 

1 upholstery, wire -making, ohoir- 
oaning; wood-ohouping, etc. Fe- 
males are taught to make faitoy 
baskets, brushes, chair - oaning, 
knitting, netting, sewing (machine 
and hand), orooheting, etc. 

Large sums have been left for 
granting pensions to the blind. 
The principal charities for this 
purpose are Day’s, Hethering- 
ton’s, the Cloth workers’, the Cord- 
wainers’, National Blind Relief, 
and Royal Blind Pension Socie- 
ties. In 1882 the late Henry Qanl- 
nor left a bequest of £300,000 to 
the blind of England and Wales; 
a portion is given in pensions, 
but the larger part is devoted to 
education and training. 

Parliament in 1893 passed an 
act granting elementary educa- 
tion to blind and deaf children, 
and extended the ago limit to 
sixteen. The education provided 
by the school authorities is in- 
adequate. 

In the United States, each 
state government makes liberal 
provision for the odiication and 
training of the blind. Although 
it costs much more per capita 
—from £40 to £60 per annum-— 
the blind are as amply provided 
with the moans of education as 
children that see. The gcheral 
govornmont of the United States 
appropriates .11^10,000 per annum 
for printing embossed books for 
the blind. France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Siiaiii, and' the lilnglish colonics 
provide by taxation for the edu- 
cation of the blind. 

See Levy’s Btindness and the 
yi/md (1872) ; Wilson’s Hioijraphy 
of the Blind; Annitage’s Kduca- 
tmi and Employment of the Blind 
(2iid ed. 1886) ; Blair’s Education 
of the Blind ( 1876) ; H. J. AVilsqu’s 
Information in Regard to InHtitu- 
tionH, Societies, and Classes for 
the Blind in England and Wales 
(1887); Guilli^’s Insirurlion and 
Amusements of the Blind; W. 
Harris’s iHuide to fnstitutionsand 
Charities (new ed. 1884) : Moon’s 
Light for the Blind (3rd ed. 
1877); Meldrmn’g Light on Dark 
Baths (1883); Life of Miss E. (HI- 
bert; Life of Professor If, Faneett; 
Life of Dr. Moon; Uotb’s Pre- 
vention of Blindness (1885), and 
Physical Edoeation of the Blind 
(1885); Report of Royal ('ommis- 
sion (jSSlf); Reports of (Confer- 
ences in England, America, and 
Europe ; Reports of loading In- 
stitutions for the Blind ; Do la 
Sizeran Tie’s J. (faudcl, his JAft 
and Works, The Blind in Useful 
Avoeatkms, The Blind in France, 
True Mission of Smaller Schoolt 
(all in French) ; Ten Years' Study 
and Work for the Blind The 

Blind as seen through Blind. Eyes 
(trans. by Dr. Park l^owis, 1893); 
Mell’s Eneyklopadisches Hand- 
huch des Blindevwescns (1990). 
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Hannheimr vonoemi ^ 

iag pa;rt in the ]revo^lull<m of 1 

to eight years’ imprisonmeni he 
was freed by the people and sol- 
diery. Member of the embassy 
of Baden and Bavaria to Paris, 
he was there, on the charge of 
partioipatinjT in Ledru-Rollin’s 
rising, imprisoned, and then ban- 
ished from France. He went in 
1852 to London, and there formed 
intimate relations with the leadei s 
of European democracy'-Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Louis Blanc, etc. . He 
furthered the Schleswig-Holstein 
movement, and fought m the war 
of 1870-1. His writings range 
over Germanic hi itory, literature, 
and folklore, as well as politics. 

Blind Spot IN THB Eyr. This 
is that part of the retina which 
is insensible to light, and is the 
point pierced by the optic nerve. 
If, having closed one eye, one 
fixes the other on a black spot on 
a white ground, any small black 
object, gradually drawn away side- 
ways from that spot, will at one 
point disappear, but will pres- 
entlv reappear niter having been 
further removed. The limits of 
the blind spot can be found by 
performing the same experiment 
in different directions. The blind 
spot is unnoticed .in looking at 
objects in the ordinary way, for 
more than one reason. It lies out- 
side the field of distinct vision - 
i.r. it is always at a point remote 
from that on which the eyes are 
fixed. Again, the same point of 
any object does not fall on tho 
blind spots of both eyes at tho 
same time. Lastly, the blind spot 
causes blankness, and not a per- 
ceptible darkness, which can only 
be distinguished by those parts 
which can also distinguish light. 

Blinds tory^ in architecture, 
the middle story of a large church, 
over the pier uches and under 
the clerestory windows. The tech- 
nical name is *triforium,’ as tho 
gallery or open space between tho 
vaulting of the nave and the roof 
of tho aisles generally opens on 
the nave by triple apertures. The 
ornamental arrangement of the 
triforium varies considerably. In 
the Norman style it is often 
formed of a single oomplcto arch, 
or of an arch subdivided into 
smaller ones, supported on di- 
minutive shafts. In the Early 
English style a range of small 
arches is not uncommon, and 
sometimes two or more larger 
arches subdivided are used. In 
the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles the space occupied by the 
triforium is often much reduced. 
In ancient times the triforium 
was appropriated to the use of 
females. Excellent specimens of 
the triforium are to be seen at 
Winchester, Canterbury, West- 
minster, and Beverley. 


womi« or Slow-worm 
ffiigilU); a harmless lizard 
19a differs from its allies in 
absence of' limbs. Eyes are 
isent, so that both parts of 
j common name are misnomers. 
The specific name refers to the 
fact that the tail is very brittle, 
as in so many lizards. The food 
consists chiefly of earthworms and 
slugs, and the animal is more or 
less nocturnal in habit. It is usu- 
ally yellowish brown in colour, 
but varies to some extent with 
the surroundings. It is widely 
distributed throughout Europe, 
and is viviparous. 



Blind-worm^ or Slow-worm, 

Bliss, Frederick Jones (1859), 
American aichseologist and ex- 
plorer, born at Mount Lebanon, 
Syria, and educated in America. 
From 1890 to 1900 he was ex- 
plorer to the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, chiefly at Tell-el-Hesy 
and Jeru8.alem, and wrote Ex- 
cavations at Jenmlem, 1894-7 
(1898), and A Mound of Many 
atm (1894). 

Bliss, Philip (1787-1867), 
English antiquary, edited Wood’s 
Athence Oxonienses (1813-20) and 
Aufo6iogmphy(1848),andHearne’B 
Reliquim Hearniavm (1857 ). From 
1824 53 Bliss was registrar of 
Oxford University. 

Bliss, Philip Paul (1838-70', 
born at Clearfield, Pa., U.S.A. 
Ho composed numerous hymns 
{Hallelujah/ HU done, Pull for the 
shore^ Hold the fort^ etc.), which 
became exceedingly impulur when 
utilized by Moody and Sankey in 
their evangelistic services. 

Blister, a vesicle caused by a 
deposition of serous fluid beneath 
the skin, in consequence of a burn, 
the application of a vesicant, or 
disease, or friction. The same 
name is given to the therapeutic 
medium by which the blister is 
produced. The colour of a blister 
shows the nature of its contents, 
amber colour indicating serum, 
opak'Bcen^’e pus, and red an ad- 
mixture of blood, Tho treatment 
in general is to puncture, so as to 
allow the contents of the vesicle 
to escape slowly, and then to 
cover with boracic lint. Vesicants, 
or substances which cause blister- 
ing, are cantharides, glacial acetic 
acid, liquor ammonise, lit^uor epis- 
pasticus or blistering fluid, * Cor- 
rigan’s button’ or "hammer,’ a 
small flat iron or button heated 
and applied to tho skin. 


BHiiaril 

BlUUnng ii the application 
of: a vesicant near an inflame^ ‘ 

.wL. a.1 


>part;dt should not be diiectl;^ 
‘'Over li nor f here the skin 
loose, nor oter ariy promiaeace' 
of bone. The cantharidine ef a 
blister may be absorbed and affect 
the kidneys injuriously, but this 
' should be prevented by sprink- 
ling powdered camphor over tho 
blister before applying it to the 
skin.' A blister left on too long 
may produce dangerous slough- 
ing ; six or eight hours are gen- 
erally sufficient, when it should 
be replaced by a warm dressing 
or poultice. A blister should bo 
opened by pricking the most de- 
pendent parts with a disinfected 
needle. The part should then 
be dressed with sterilized cotton 
wool or boracic lint. In the case 
of children, blisters must be used 
with special caution, being kept 
on only for an hour or until the 
skin is reddened, and then re- 
placed by an aseptic poultice. A 
blister first acts as a local stimu- 
lant; if kept on long enough it 
causes' a large discharge of serum, 
and so acts as a depletive and de- 
pressing^agent. A blister over the 
heart will stimulate its action. 
Blistori. are of service in many 
brain affections that are attended 
with congestion, in pleurisy with 
effusion, in pericarditis, and in 
effusion in joints. In tho acid 
vomiting of gouty patients a blis- 
ter over the epigastrium may give 
relief, and some forms of neural- 
gia will yield to a vesicant over 
the seat of pain. 

Blister Beetles, a name ap- 
plied to the members of tho 
family Cantharidie. See Can- 
TIIAUIDES and OlL-BEKTLES. 

Blitung. See Billiton. 

Blizzard. In the United States, 
the winter north wind in Montana 
and the Dakotas is at times ex- 
ceedingly cold and strong. It is 
called the "blizzard,’ and is ac- 
companied by a rapid fall of 
temporaturo to a point below 
0° F. ; tho gale drives before it 
ice-nocdles instead of snow, tho 
flakes being virtually ice dust 
about one-twentieth of an inch i'l 
diameter. In severe blizzards tho 
wind will blow at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, with the ther- 
mometer at below freezing- 
point: and it has been known to 
blow tor 100 consecutive hours at 
tho rate of over forty miles an 
hour. No one can live in theso 
winds for any length of time ; the 
painful effect of the blast loaded 
with ice-needles rouses a kind of 
frenzy, and many of those who 
have died from exposure have 
torn off all their clothing before 
being overcome. The blizzard also 
extends from Texas to Illinois, 
but is not there nearly so severe 
as in tho west and north-wes . 
The name has been in oommo.i 
use since the winter of 1380 1. 
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Bloch, Cakl Henuik (1834- 
90), a loadinf? modern representa- 
tive of Danish national ))aintin^ ; 
studied at the CopenhaKon Acad- 
emy (of which he was appointed 
professor in 1871), and painted 
Zealand and Jutland peasant life 
The Dinner^ The Fisher- 
merits -between 1854 and 
1869. In Rome (1859-05) this 
many-sided artist painted tho 
humorous side of monastic life, 
and became a historical painter. 
His chief works {e.y. Christian ll. 
a Prisoner in the Castle of Son- 
derhurg^ and Samson and the Phi- *' 
listines) are in tho gallery of the 
royal palace of Christiaushorg at 
Copenhagen ; while a fine piece. 
The Deliverance of Prometheus, 
went to Athens. He was also a 
fine etcher. See Muther’s His- 
tory of Modern Painting (1895- 
96 ); 

Bloch, Jkan de (1830 1902), 
Polish banker, railway construe- 
ter and administrator, wus born 
of Jewish parents, and educated 
at Warsaw. He wrote, in Russian, 
Influence of Pail ways on the Eco- 
nomic Condition of Russia (5 vols. ), 
The Finances of Russia (4 vols.), 
and in 1898 The War of the Future 
(0 vols.), of which part has been 
translated into English uiuler tho 
title Is War now Impossible ? 
(1899). The thesis of the last 
work, which has provoked con- 
siderable discussion, is that war 
between tlio great powers, such, 
for exainplc, as between the Dual 
and Triple Alliance, is no longer 
possible as the arbiter of inter- 
national disputes. Bloch points 
out (1) that the two great alliances 
are nearly eipial in combined 
numbers, wealth, discipline, and 
moral qualities ; (2) that modern 
weapons and tactical methods 
have so developed that the defen- 
sive force has gained an immense 
increment of strength which on- 
sbles small bodies of men to de- 
fend a widely -extendo I front 
against superior numbers of the 
enemy for a protracted period; 
and (3) that tho frontiers are now 
foi-titiod on a most complete scale, 
and behind them are vast plains 
which the spade and magazine 
rifle can turn into impregnable 
fortrea es. From these considera- 
tiouB ho deduces that mo iern wars 
will be long wars, and must neces- 
sarily result in economic exhaus- 
tion, entailing starvation and the 
dislocation of the social fabric. 
At best they will result in a ‘kind 
of stalemate,’ with no decisive 
issue. The recent Afiicin war 
(to which Hloch’s the i i did not 
Mijecifically apply) justified his 
theory as to the strength of the 
defence and the necessity for an 
overwhelming superiority of force 
on the put of the attack, and 
furthOr coVroboratei a variety of 
his minor conclusions. These 
points, however, many military 


men hold to bo more common- 
place.9. His pamphlet, Lord Rob- 
ertses Campaign and its Consc- 
(piences, predicted tho long giiei - 
illa war which followed the fail 
of Pretoria, and suggostod the 
blockhouse scheme which ulti- 
mately brought about the reduc- 
tion of tho country distiict hy 
district. It is, perhaps, too early 
(May P.K)5) to test his theories in 
tho case of tho Russo-.Japanose 
war; but this much may bo said 
— tho losses on both sides duo to 
tho use of modern weapons havo 
been unprecedented, tho fighting 
lino has been cuormously long ( 100 
miles in tho case of the Japan- 
ese before Mukden), the resisting 
power of a modern foitro8.s is 
exceedingly groat, close forma- 
tions ciituil munlerous destruc- 
tion, and tho cost of warf.sre i.s 
BO vast that the possiluiity of 
economic exhaustion on tho part 
of one or other of tho combatants 
must not bo lost sight of. 

Block. Bee I^llry. 

Block, Maurice (1816 l‘M)l), 
political economist ami statisti- 
cian, was born in Jkn lin, but be- 
came a naturalized Fitmchman. 
in 1862 he was under secretary 
to tho statistical hureau of the 
minister of agriculture, and in 
1880 was elected member of th(‘ 
Academy of Seiences. Author of 
Diction na ire dc P Administration. 
Frani^aise (1892), Petit Manuel 
d' Economic Pratique (1890), /b»>- 
grh de la Science Politiiiue ilcftuis 
Adam Smith A nun a ire de 

V Economic Politiqae ct de la Sta- 
tist iqae. (1856 ct seqX and Petit 
Dictionnairc Politique ct Social 
(1896). 

Blockade. The object of a 
blockade is to prevent an enoinv 
from cominunicating, or combiet- 
ing eommeicc, Avith the outside 
world by sea, in order to damage 
his resources. A hlockatlc may 
bo in consecpieiice either military 
or coinmeicial— the former when 
it affects a fortified town or fltu't, 
tho latter when it affects com- 
merce. Commei’cial blockades a* e 
perhaps the more important in 
their f ir - reaching en'e.ct.s. The 
most extensive blockmle ever con- 
ducted Avas carried out l)V the 
Fedcrals during the civil war in 
the Dili ted States. It extended 
from the Potomac to the Rio 
(Irandc, along the Atlantic coast, 
and OA’cr the (xulf of Mexico, for 
a distance of 3,600 miles, and 
lasted four years. 

A blockade being un act of 
Avar, may lie instituted by any 
recognized belligerent. Differing, 
as it docs, from a siege in the 
way in which it affects neutrals, 
certain rules concerning it arc a<i- 
hored to by the leading nations. 
In a siege or blockade by land, 
the investing force is in occupa- 
tion of territory of Avhich it is in 
possession ; whereas a blockading 


fleet occupies tho sco, Avhich is 
the highway of all nations. Tho 
rules which are accepted by Great 
Britain, the United Btutes, and 
Germany are that a hlockale 
may be a blockade dc facto, 
or a blockade after notifica- 
tion. In the former case a 
neutral is not expected to bo 
aware of tho existing Idockado, 
and, after a warning from the 
blockading squadron, has to leave 
the neighbourhood ; in the latter 
case a vessel is subject to capture, 
ignorance of the blockade being 
no excuse. Tlie system followed 
by tlie French, Italian, Spanish, 
an<l Swedish governments is to 
give a general notitieation, ami a 
par ti(M liar one to each ship from 
one of the vessels of the bloeka<l- 
ing squadron. It is jirohable that 
this systc'in will he supeiseded, 
for the reason that the existence 
of the telegiapli almost prcclmlos 
any possibility of ignorance, and 
because it Avould be dangerous,, 
in these days of vessels of high 
speed, to alloAV them to aiqiroach 
for inquiry or warning. As .Jiidgo 
Field observed, tlie grinitest facil- 
ities would be afforded to eludo 
tho blockade. 

V'^arious opinions have been held 
as to Avhat constitutes an elfectivo 
blockade. In 1742 Franco and 
Denmark agreeil that at least two 
vessids were necessary, or a )»at- 
tcry on shore. At a later date 
Holland and Bieily agreed that 
six vessels just out of gunshot 
were noce.ssary, or else batteries 
on shore that Avere able to prevent 
ships from entering the iiort. Tho 
Declaration of Paris or 18.56, by 
gi\ iiig a greater elasticity, lias 
probalily brought the matter 
nearer to practical solution by 
laying ilown that l)locka<leH to b ) 
obligatory are to be effective 
that is to say, maintained by a 
force snflicieiit to shut out the 
access of tho enemv’s sliips and 
other vessels in reality, lir 1862, 
in a note to the United States^ 
the government of (beat Britain 
said that it was of opinion (hat. 
tin' fact of a few vessels having 
inaiuiged to run a blockade did 
not ])rcvent it from being an el- 
fective blockade according to 
international law. 

There a'C various rub's in re- 
gard to blockade tliat have been 
adopted bv coiumoii consent for 
convenience. A ship, for instance, 
is not liable to capture if, on arriv- 
ing at the Hceno of lilocduide, her 
I)a])er.s show that slie br gan her 
voyage in igno’ anci! of it, and was- 
direetc<l to make inquiry, an I to- 
jiroceed, if necessary, to an alter- 
native destination. A vessel, fur- 
ther, for the sake of liiimanity, is 
allowed, if iir danger or distress, 
to enter a blockaded port. If a 
neutral ship bo in port when 
a lilockade begins, she is given 
jifteeii days for clearing, ftlail 

E-.Vl 
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steamct'M, on condition that no 
contraband of war is carried, are 
allowed in and out of a blockaded 
port. In the United fcitateg war 
with Mexico, British mail boats 
ran in and out of Vera Cruz. Neu- 
tral inen-of-war are by consent 
and custom, but not by right, 
allowed ingress and egress. Hoe 
H. Wheaton’s Internat. Law (now 
ed. 18^1; W. K. Hall’s Internal. 
Law (1880) ; Freeman Snow’s Lec- 
tures at the Naval War Coll. 
(1805). 

Block -books, books printed 
from engraved wooden blocks, one 
block generally serving for an 
entire page. A large number of 
these were produced in Central 
Europe, chiefly in Germany, also 
in Holland, during the years that 
immediately preceded (say 
onwards) the invention of typog- 
raphy, or printing from small 
movable types. Some of them 
consisted wholly of pictures ; 
others contained explanatory 
text. It is not known with cer- 
tainty whether a rude kind of 
press was used, or whothor they 
were produced by rubbing the 
back of the paper as it lay on 
the block. Only one side of the 
paper was printed on, two blank 
sides being afterwards pasted to- 
gether. 

Blockhouset originally a de- 
tached fort blocking or covtiring 
the access to a landing, a nar- 
row channel, a mountain pas.s, a 
bridge, or other strategical point. 
It may lib constructed of timber, 
stone, or metal, and is loopholod 
and embrasured for rifle -firing. 
The most recent use of the block- 
house was in the war (18911-11102) 
with the Boers in 8. Africa, whore 
the system was oinployiMl by Lord 
Kitchener to protect the railways 
and British lines of communica- 
tion. 

Blocking Course, in masonry, 
a course of stones laid above a 
projecting cornice, in order that 
its weight may prevent the latter 
from falling, where the centre of 
gravity of the cornice is rather 
far forward. 

Blocksberg. See Bkooken. 

Block System. See Bat t ava v. 

Bloemfontein, cap. of Orange 
River Colony, British S. Africa, 
741) m. by rail N.E. of Gape 
Town and 450 m. N. by e. of 
Port Elizabeth; healthily situ- 
ated at an elevation of 4,518 ft., 
on an extensive plain, which 
gives It Home repute as a health 
centre. It contains the council 
chamber of the former republican 
government, the residence of the 
former presidents, and a museum. 
It was occuT)icd by Lord Rol)erts 
(March 13, 1900). Pop. (1890)2,077 
whites and 1,300 natives; (1904) 
15,421 whites and 18,468 natives. 

Bids* ano. tn. and cap. of dep. 
Loir-et-Cher, on r. bk. of Loire, 30 
m. hy rail s.w. of Orleans. The 


cathedral (Late Gothic) was re- 
built in 1678. The oldest part 
of the castlo (Tour des Oubli- 
ettes) date.s from the 13th century. 
Joan of Arc raised her standard 
here in 1429. The town manu- 
factures vinegar, chocolate, earth- 
enware, shoes, and bricks, and has 
some trade in wine, corn, and 
timber. Pop. (1901) 23,789. 

Blok, Petrus Johannes (1855), 
Dutch historian, born at Holder ; 
professor of history at Groningen 
(1884) and Leyden (1894); has 
written Oeschiedenis von het Ne- 
derlandsche Volk (5 vols. 1892- 
1901; Eng. trans. by Miss Putnam, 
1898, etc.), and books on the 
hi.story of Dutch towns (1883 and 
1884). 

Blomefleld, Francis (1705^2), 
topographer of Norfolk, England, 
born at Fersfield. The work of 
his life, the History of Norfolk, 
is a mine of information on the 
county. The third volume he did 
not live to finish. Continued by 
C. Parkin, the work appeared in 
5 vols. (1739-76), and in 11 vols. 
(1805 10). 

Blomfleld, Charles James, 
(1786-1857), bishop of London, was 
liorn at Bury St. Edmunds. He 
bad a brilliant career at Trinity 
College, (Tambridgo, of which be 
was elected a follow. Between 
1810 and 1815 he published edi- 
tions of several of the jilays of 
i'Eschylus, an edition of Callima- 
chus, and (in conjunction with 
Dr. Monk) the Po.Hhnmovs Tracts 
of Parson (1812) and the Adver- 
saria Porsoni (1814). Bloinfield 
became rector of 8t. Botolph’s, 
BisUopsgate (London), in 1819, 
bishop of Chester in 1824, and 
then bishop of London (1828-56). 
During his London epi»coi)atc 
more than two hundred cliurcheM 
were built, and he was also mainly 
instrumental in establishing the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund. 8ce 
Memoirs of Bishop Bloinfield, by 
the Rev. A. Blomfleld (1863). 

Blommaert, Philip (1868 71), 
Flemish author, born at Ghent. 
One of the chief revivers of the 
Flemish idiom, he edited its poetry 
of the 12th to the 14th century, 
including Theophilus (1836; new 
ed, 1858), which bears some re- 
semblance to Panst, and Oud- 
vlacmsche Oedichten (1838 - 51). 
He also translated the Nibelun- 
genlied into Flemish. Aleoude 
Oeschiedenis der Belgen (1849) is 
marked by anti-French sontiment. 

Blommer, Nils Jacoh Olsson 
(1810 53), Swedish painter of land- 
scape and prose myths. His effort 
was to represent what lies in the 
poetry of the people, all the 
mythical figures which belong 
neither to definite age nor to defi- 
nite poets, but constitute rMher 
the expression of national senti- 
ment. Among his works are The 
Faithful Sister, The Youth and 
the Elves, Neckan^s Sport. 


Blommers, B. J., a living 
Dutch painter of interiors, land- 
scapes, peasant and fisher life. 
In choice of subject he resembles 
Israels, except that he depicts the 
joy of life and not its tragedy. 
His Girl Knitting and Shrimpers 
are in the Amsterdam National 
Museum ; another good specimen 
of his skill is Mother'' s Joy. Manv 
of his pictures arc in private col- 
lections in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and London. See Rooses, Dutch 
Painters of the 19th Century (1898- 
1901). 

Blonde, a British third-class 
cruiser (1,680 tons) launched in 
1889. The name was introduced 
into the navy to commemorate 
Elliot’s capture of the French 
Blonde, with two others, on Feb. 
28, 1760. The ship -name has 
since been associated with the 
capture of Charleston ( 1780), the 
capture of Martinique (1704), 
Egypt (1801), the destruction of 
the Loire and Seine (1809), the cap- 
ture of Guadoloupo (1810), and 
the war with China (lf^9-42). 

Blondel, famous irouvere of tho 
12th century, a native of Neslo 
in Picardy ; was the friend of his 
follow-minstrel, Richard Cmiir de 
Lion, king of England. Richard, 
returning from the Holy Land,, 
was captured by Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, and thrown into the dun- 
geon of DurrenHtcin, where he 
was discovered by Blondel, whoso 
song was answered by Richard 
from the tower. Speeding to Eng- 
land, Blondel arranged for tho 
payment of tho ransom which set 
Richard free. Tho earliest trace 
of this legend occurs in the 
Chronivle of Bheims (13th cen- 
tury); no mention of it is found 
in Blomlel’s (Blondain’s) acknow- 
ledged i)oem8 (vol. xix. of Tarbd’s 
ed. Collection des PoHcs Cham- 
penois, Uheims, 1862). 

Blondin, Charles (1824-97), 
acrobat and tight -rope walker, 
whose real name was Jean Fran- 
(jois Gravclet, was l>orn at St. 
Omer ; trainc<l at Lyons ; engaged 
in a tour tlnough tho United 
States ; crossed N iagara on a tight 
rope in five minutes, June 1859; 
and settled in England during the 
last thirty years of his life. In 
1862 ho took an engagement at the 
Crystal l^alaco, and performed at 
a height of 170 ft. from tho ground. 
Ho considered his most difiioult 
feat was walking from tho main- 
mast to the mizzon on the P. & 0. 
steamer Poonah while on a voy- 
age to Australia. After spending 
several years in retirement he re- 
appeared in public, and died at 
Ealing. 

Blood, the red fluid which circu- 
lates through tho heart, arteries, 
capillaries, and veins, supplying 
nutrition to all parts of the body, 
and conveying waste substances 
from the tissues to those organs 
hy which they are excreted. 
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Human blood is bright red in the 
arteries, dark in the veins, of an 
average sp. gr. of 1*055, of a salt 
taste, faint odour, an alkaline re- 
action, and a temp, of lOir f. in 
the interior of the body, but lower 
in the extremities and on the sur- 
face. It holds in suspension largo 
numbers of cells or corpuscles. 
The fluid itself is called the plfts- 
ma or liqvor samjuinis. The cor- 
puscles are of two kinds red and 
white. In a cubic millimetre of 
normal human blood there are 
five million red and ttm thousand 
white corpuscles. The red give 
the colour to normal blood : they 
contain a pigment, hemoglobin, a 
complex i)roteid substance con- 
taining about 0*4 per cent, of iron. 
The ie«l corpuscles are rouml 
discs siVa of an inch in diameter 
and iiton of an inch thick, and 
aro of a light yellowish tint when 
seen under the microscope. W hen 
freshly-drawn blood is examined 
under the microscope, the red cor- 
puscles are seen to run together, 
forming ‘rouleaux.’ 'I’lie form of 
these red ce/ls may he altered hy 



Blood Corpusclfs. 


a, Bed niriniBole; A, the fwiiiif in prortle; 
0, red curptiHcleH iu roulouux ; t/, crenute rv<i 
corpum;I(>H; <*, ttiiely Rranular cnluurlcHH cor- 
puHcle ; /, I'oHi wly Rruiiular ; (/, aiua*ljold (oi iiiH. 

various diseases pernicious 
anseniia: and another alteration 
due to disease is the ai)poaranco 
of nucleated forms of different 
size. The number of the rod cells 
may also vary: the term ‘poly- 
cythaemia ’ is applied to those con- 
ditions in w'hich the number of red 
cells is liiglierthan normal, as con- 
trasted witli oligocyth.'emia, which 
means a decrease in number. The 
former condition arises when an 
animll is taken from a low to a 
high altitude ; the latter is])re8ent 
in all forms of anaunia. The white 
blood corpuscles, or leucocytes, 
though much less numerous than 
the red ones, have important func- 
tions. They aro derived from 
lymph corpuscles, the cells of 
lymphatic glands, spleen, and 
pancreas; some of them (phago- 
cytes) devour bacteria, dead or 
degenerate tissue, the products of 
inflammation, etc., and so have 
been called ‘blood scavengers.’ 
But they not only destroy what is 
effete; their normal secretions, 
especially those of tho granular 
forms (for there are several kinds 
of leucocytes), have been shown 
to be essential to the economy of 


the bo<lj'. Other solid elements 
ill the blood aro ‘blood plates,’ 
round bodies less than half tho 
diameter of red corpuscles; they 
do not, as a ruli% contain ha?mo- 
globin, hut are rich in phosphates 
and glycogen, and arc supi)osed 
to aid in coagulation, (iriiiiular 
bodies also aie found in j)lood: 
they are small, round, ainl liigbly 
refractive; seem to bo derived 
from leucocytes, degenerating red 
ccll.s and blood iilates ; and form 
precipitates in tho bloo<l jdiisma. 

(^hcmical. Conijtosdiiitn. In the 
led cells the main constituents 
are luemoglobiii (a globulin wliieb 
coagulates at 1(»7'' F.), b*eiiliin, 
cbolesterin, and salts of potas- 
sium, sodium, iron, caleium, and 
magnesium. The most impoi taut 
salts are tbo chlorides and phos- 
phates. There is about 
«)f water. 'I’lio ha'inogloliin. wliieb 
takes up oxygen in the. lungs and 
eai rie-s it to all tho tissues, is bv 
far the iriost important constitu- 
ent. Tbo leucocytes aro rich in 
a protebl, ‘ nncloo- histin and 
tiio laigo proportionate 4 uantit\ 
of pliospborus in the coils d(‘peiids 
mainly on this substance and on 
lecitliin. The number of leuco- 
cytes increasoH after a meal, ami 
is proportionately larger in the 
pregnant, tho iicwly-born, and in 
those suffering from certain dis- 
eases. (See LEUCOUYTII.IiMlA.) 

Planma and Sfnim, Wlillo 
blood coi puHcles and plasma form 
normal blood, clotted blooil con- 
sists of clot and serum. The plas- 
ma is alkaline, yellowisli in tint, 
of sp. gr. I*n2(» KKt parts 

of plasma contain water 1)0*3, and 
sol ills y*7. 'riic characteristic 
proteids of serum aio serum 
gloluilin, serum albumin, and 
tlbrin ferment; those uf tho jjIhh- 
ma are fibrinogen, serum gloluilin, 
and serum allminin. 'riie gases 
of plasma and serum are small 
quantities uf oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carlionie acid gas. 

The coagulation of blood luav 
bo observed in blood wliicli bus 
been drawn into an ojien vesstd. 
Jn two or three minutes the sui- 
facc of the fluiil becomes semi- 
solid or jelly-like, and this change 
%tend8 in eight or nine minutes 
throughout the mass. It is snp- 
losed that wlien blood is in the 
loily it contains a globul iu ‘ librin- 
ogen,’ and that when it is shed 
the fibrinogen molecule is split 
up into a globulin which remains 
iu solution, and ‘fibrin ferment’ 
which doe.s not exist in healthy 
blood, but is a product of the <lis- 
integratiou of the white corpuscles 
and blooil plates produced when 
the blood leaves the vessels or 
comes in contact with foreign 
matter. Methoils have been de- 
vised for estimating the total 
quantity of blood, the volume of 
the corpuscles and plasma, the 
specifle gravity, and the alkalin- 


ity. 'fhe quantity of hiemoglobin is 
estimated by colour tests, and tho 
number of red corpuscles within 
a given volume is counted under 
the miciosicopo in the hamiocy- 
toincter. The bacteriological ox- 
amination of Idood lius yielded 
valualile results, as, for examjdo, 
in ‘Widal’s reaction,’ which is 
valuable in tbo diagnosis of ty- 
phoid fever. 

Blood, Aykncku of (Heb. (joel). 
a title given to oiuMvlio pursueti 
a niiinlei i‘r or miiiislaver to aveugo 
the dciith of bis kiusmaii. By the 
Alosaic law (Num. 35) tlio avenger 
of blooil was iiiitboi iziMl to slay a 
fugit ivo munlerer as soon as over- 
talvcii ; but lie was not ]u‘nnitted 
to barm the perindialor of an acci- 
dmital iiiaiiMlaiigbter, unless tbo 
laltiM' quittiMl bis eitv of lefiigo 
before the death of the eontem- 
norarv liigb priest, 'fhese legn 
liitioiiH elearlv presuppose that 
the avenger of blood was person- 
ally actuated bv a spirit of re- 
venge, tho slain poison being pro- 
Hunudilv of bis kindred, 'i’ho 
Koran sanetions blood xmigeance, 
and ])ermits peeiiniatv commiita- 
iii>n for murder. See W. llobort- 
Hon Smith's KvUqion of tlw SntiiU’8 
118!)4), p. 33 /. 

Blood, Tuomak (e. li;iS-80), 
Knglish adventurer, usually styled 
(’olomd 1‘dood. For bis military 
serviees un the ])arliamentaiy sido 
he was rewarded with Irish estates, 
which he lost at the restoration, 
hut received again from ( ’harles II. 
llis most notorious exploits were 
the plot to Hurpi ise Dunlin (tastlo 
and sei/o the lord-lieutenant, in 
l(>t>3 ; tho rescue uf his friend Tap- 
tain Mason from a guard uf eight 
trooiK'iH near Doncaster; tho at- 
tempt to aliductand hangthe Duko 
of Ormonde, in 1070 ; ami the theft 
of tho crown jewels in 1071, for 
whie.h ho was imprisoned, though 
shortly released hy the king, who 
heaped upon him iiroofs of royal 
favour. 

Blood Flowers are species of 
Ha nni nlh iiK, order Ainai vl liila 
cea*, from S. .Vfriea. 'I'hc floweis 
vary from white to ciiiuson, and 
most of them have conspicuous 
ami showy hracts. About forty 
species are used as gre(*n house 
and sometimes as border plants 
in Britain. 4’lu; juice of Jl. toxi- 
raria is used by mitivcs for iioison- 
ing their arrows. 

Bloodhound, one of the oldest 
bri.'eds of British dogs, though 
the present typo is very different 
from the animal used as a dog of 
war in the loth and lOih centuries. 
The art of tlie breeder has em- 
phasized those features which give 
dignity and nobility of amioar- 
ance; and the modern Idood- 
bound, with its iicculiarly pointed 
or dome-shaped skull, its crim- 
son ‘haws,’ its many wrinkles, its 
Holcniu aspect, and its long, pcii- 
duhnis leathers or ears, perhaps 
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carries characteristics to excess. 
Although popularly associated by 
name and reputation with fierce* 
njss to its numan quarry, the 
bloodhound is a singularly docile, 
affectionate, and intelligent beast, 
and an admirable protector and 
companion to child or adult. A 
savage bloodhound is rare. Al* 
though the old vocation of the dog 
is gone, modern bloodhound trials 
have proved that, over ground less 
frequently trodden than a pave- 
ment, the animal retains its acute 
scent for human blood. It is 
equally ready to follow any of 
the chemical preparations used 
for hunting by ‘drag.’ 

The descent of the Knglish 
bloodhound is traced to the 
famous hounds of St. Hubert ; but 
while these were black or white, 
the modern bloodhound is preju- 
diced by any admixture of white, 
except perhaps on the tip of the 
‘stern’ or tail. The (hi ban blood- 
hound, formerly used for hunting 
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runaway slaves, is probably a col- 
lateral race from a Spanish stock, 
but lacks the superb oualities of 
the English type. There have 
been many celebrated breeders 
who have devoted their energies 
fo keeping the strain pure, among 
whom may be noticed (in past 
years) Lords Yarborough, Fitz- 
william, and Faversham, the Hon. 
Orantley Herkcley, Mr. Jennings 
of Ihckering (owner of the cele- 
brated ‘Druid’), Mr. Cowen of 
Hlagdon-on-Tyne, and Mr. Hol- 
ford of Ware (owner of ‘Regent,’ 
another magnificent hound). Rut 
in fostering ‘ type,’ close breeding 
has been resorted to, with the 
usual result of defective consti* 
fution, and a large percentage of 
deaths among whelps. 

The following are the points of 
th'j bloodhound as laid down by 
Mr. Edwin Brough, one of the 
leading breeders;— ‘Skull long, 
narrow, and very much peaked; 
muzzle deep and souare ; cars set 
on very low, long, thin, and hang- 
ing in graceful folds close to the 
face ; deep-set eyes, with triangu- 
lar lids, showing the red haw; 
flews long, thin, and pendulous, 
the upper lip overhanging the 


lower one; neck long, with pro- 
fuse dewlap; skin of face very 
loose and wrinkled; coat close; 
skin thin; shoulders deep and 
sloping; brisket well lot down; 
loins broad and muscular ; power* 
ful thighs and second thighs; 

oodlegs; round feet; hocks well 

ent; tapering, lashing stern. 
Colours, black and tan, led and 
tawn, tawny.* To this may be 
added a graceful carriage, and a 
very grand and sonorous voice, 
although not often heard when 
following the trail. The eye 
should be of a dark hazel colour, 
and full of aristocratic expres- 
sion. The average weight of a 
dog is 90 lbs. ; of a bitch, 75 lbs. ; 
and the heights 20 and ‘24 inches 
respectively. 

Blood-poisoning. See Srpti- 

C.flMIA. 

Blood-rain, a red rain which 
often occurs in Italy and S. 
Europe. The colour is traced to 
microscopic dust, of a brick-red 
colour, borne high into the air by 
winds from the African desert. 

Bloodroot (Sangiiinoria cana- 
denm\ a N. American plant of 
the popiry order. Jts rhizome and 
roots have a red juice. It is grown 
as a hardy perennial in liritain, 
])ro(lucing glaucous leaves ami 
conspicuous white flowers with 
masses of yellow stamens. The 
plant is about six inches high, and 
makes an effective show. The 
name is also applied to species of 
the order Hajinodoraccaj, which 
is related to the A mary llids. The 
plants arc found in America, 
Australia, and 8. Africa. 80111(5 
Australian species have a red 
juice, and their roots arc eaten 
by the natives. Another blood- 
root is Geum canadense, order 
llosaccae, of N. America. 

Blood-stains. In medico legal 
investigations it is oftcui of the 
utmost importance to determine 
whether stains are duo to blood. 
The investigation is often carried 
on under difficulties: the stains 
may be small, old, or on foul linen, 
and a simple test should first be 
tried. Touch the spot with am- 
monia : if it turns a greenish tint, 
it is not blood, but probal)ly a 
vegetable stain; if it docs not 
alter, then various other tests may 
be tried. (1.) Take a small frag- 
ment of the stained fabric, place 
it on a colour-slab; add to it one 
or two drops of a freshly-prepared 
solution of guaiacum in alcohol, 
mix, then add a drop of ozonic 
ether. If blood is present, a blue 
colour results; if not, no colour 
change takes place. This test is 
most trustworthy when it yields a 
negative reaction ; for other sub- 
stances besides blood— such as glu- 
ten, raw potato, milk, and bile - 
give a blue colour with guaiacum. 
(2.) Cut out apiece of the stained 
faliric, and saturate it with glacial 
acetic acid, to which add a crystal 


of table salt if the stain is old. 
Press the fluid from the piece, 
evaporate it, and examine it micro- 
scopically when cool. If it is blood, 
the resulting crystals will be a 
yellow brown or claret colour, 
and yield a blue reaction with 
guaiacum. They are hydrochlo- 
rate of Iwmatin, and usually occur 
in the form of rhombic p’ates. (3.) 
But by far the best Ust is the 
spectroscopic, and for this a small 
quantity of blood is sufficient. The 
spectrum of oxyhsemoglobin is 
characterized bv the prcjsenco of 
two absori)tion bands b.- tween the 
lines n and E. But often tlu5 blood 
will have passed, by exi)'i8nre to 
the air, from the condition of oxy- 
haunoglobin to that of inethaemo- 
globin before the stain is cx- 
ainined ; and the spectrum of 
methrcmoglobin is like that of 
oxyluvmoglobin, with the addi- 
tion of a thin band in the red 
nearer the C line than the D. The 
microscopic examination of the 
red corpuscles is useful in the case 
of fresh stains; but all the mam- 
malia, with the exception of the 
camel, have blood cor])nscles like 
those of man, and the difference 
in size is so slight that it is iin- 
possil)le to discriminate one from 
the other. The corpuscles of birds, 
fishes, and reptiles arc more or 
less oval ; those of the camel are 
largo, oval, atid nucleated. 

Bloodstone, a name given to a 
variety of chalcedony or i)lasnia, 
distinguished by the presence 
oil a dark-green ground of blood- 
ied spots, ajiparcntly due to red 
oxide of iron. It has been much 
used for rings and brooches, those 
varieties being most valued iu 
which the red spots are bright, 
well defined, not too irregularly 
scattered, and contrast well with 
the dark-green colour of the liody 
of the stone. It is found in Ice- 
land, the Hebrides, and in larger 
(]uantities in India and Australia. 
Heliotrope is another name ap- 
plied to bloodstone. See Streeter’s 
Prccioun Stones and Gems (1898). 

Bloodworms arc the aquatic 
larvse of gnats, belonging to the 
genus (Ihironomus. Thesy are 
long, slender, worm -like crea- 
tures, which contain the red blood 
])igment hscmoglobiu, and do not 
at first possess the ordinary tra- 
cheal system of insects. They 
occur in stagnant water. 

Bloomer Costume. This form 
of dress was introduced into 
America in 1849 by Mrs. Bloomer 
of New York. It consists of an 
ordinary bodice, and a skirt fall- 
ing just below the knees, over full 
trousers gathered at the ankles. 
The fashion was adopted by a 
few women in the west of Lon- 
don in 1851, but was ridiculed 
and soon discarded. It led the 
way, however, to the moilorn use 
of knickerbockers for cycling and 
climbing. 
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Bloomfield, tn., Ebbcx co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A., 12 m. N.w. of New 
York, on Eric and Delaware Rail- 
road and Morris Canal. It is the 
seat of a Presbyterian theological 
seminary. Top. (liM)0) 0,008. 

Bloomfield, Robert (1700- 
1823), English poet, born in Suf- 
folk, was first an agricultural la- 
bourer, aii<I then a shoemaker in 
^ndon. During a short residence 
in the country in 1780 he con- 
ceived the idea of his poem The 
Farmer's Boif, written under mel- 
ancholy circumstances in a Lon- 
don garret, and published in 1800. 
It is an estimable though much 
overpraised work, and was so suc- 
ccssiul that close on 20,000 copies 
were sold in three years. He 
died in poverty and mental dark- 
ness. A collected edition of his 
works, with Life by Joseph Wes- 
ton, appeared in 1824. 

Bloomington, (i.) City, Illi- 
nois, U.S.A., the CO. scat of 
M‘Lean co. ; situated in the cen- 
tral part of the state, on four i ail- 
ways; has many manufactures 
and industries. It is the scat 
of Illinois AVesleyan TTuiversity 
(1852) and a Roman Catholic col- 
lege. Top. (1000) 23,28(;. ( 2 .) Post 
viT., Indiana, U.S.A., cap. of Mon- 
roe CO. ; is the scat of Indiana 
University, founded in 1828. Pop. 
(1900) li,4()0. 

Bloomsbury, part of cedes, 
par. of St. Cilcs-in-the-Pields and 
St. George, London, England. 

Blore, Edwahu (1787-1879), 
English architect, son of Thomas 
Bloro (I 704 1818), Derby, whose 
Historu of llutfuud (1811), as well 
as Britton’s EmiUsh Cathedrals 
(1811-15), he illustrated. Ho di<l 
much to revive the study of Gothic 
architecture. Among numerous 
buildings designed by him the 
chief was Ahimtsford. He was the 
author of Monwmental Remains of 
Nohleand Eminent Fersovs(iS2i). 

Blore with Swinscoc, par. and 
email vil., 011 tlic Dove R., N. Staf- 
fordshire, England, 4 in, N.w. of 
Ashborne. Ac. 1,880. On the 
heath was fought the second battle 
of the wars of the Roses in 1459. 

Blouet. See Max O’Rell. 

Blount, Chakleb, Eaul of 
Devonshire and eighth Baron 
Mountjoy (1563-1606), served in 
Netherlands, in pursuit of the 
Armada, and in Brittany (1586- 
93), and was lieutenant of land 
forces in Essex’s expedition to 
the Azores (1597). He was im- 
plioated in Essex’s conspiracy, 


but escaped punishment. AVlien 
lord-deputy of Ireland (1601) ho 
put down Tyrone’s rebellion. 
M.P. for Beeralston (1584, 1586, 
and 1693); K.o. (1597); oreatod 
Bari of Devonshire (1003). 

Blount, Charles (1664-93), 
Bnfflieh deist, was a disciple of 
Hoobee, and the author of several 
freethinking works. His Anima 
Mundi (1679) is a history of 
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opinions concerning immortality. dral. In organ-playing his con- 

Priestcraft is attacked in Diana temporaries reckoned him to he 

(1680), and in the unequalled. Ho was a prolifio 

better -known trarslation, with composer of ecclesiastical music, 

notes, of The Two First Books He wrote incidental music for 

of Apollonius Tyaneus (1680). several occasions, notably the 

Blount committed suicide, in de- anthems, I was <jlad (for the open- 

spair of marrying his deceased ing of St. Paul’s Cathedral), and 

wife’s sister. Behold^ how (food and joyful (for 

Blount, Thomas (1618-79), Eng- the union with Scotland). Sev- 

lish miscellaneous writer, born at eral of his pieces have been ropuh- 

Bordeslcy ; was educated for the lished in Panel’s Dirt, of Pianists 

law, but, being a Roman Catholic, and Composers (1877). 
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Fig. 1. Blowing cyllmler— (I, iMnton ; h, plhtoii rod of utwiin ■engine : c, filr inlet valve ; d, out- 
let valve; r, lilast main. Fig. Centrifugal fan, Bide elevation (bccUouJ; Fig. 11, end ele\at‘'‘" 
(eection). Fig. 4. RooIb’* rotary blower (Bectlon); Fig. 6, elcvatl(di. 

did not practise. Ho was the Blow-fly. See l^LUK-iioTTLE. 
author of the Academic of Elo’ Blowing Machines, mcchaui- 
quence (1654); Boscohel, in two cal contrivances for the produc- 

part8(1660 and 1681); Law Diet. tion of a current of compressed 

\1670); Ancient Tenures and Jocu- air. Their use is as varied as 

lar Custom of some Afanors{\iyid; their form, but they arc chiefly 

new ed. 1816). employed to produce the blast for 

Blow, John (1648-1708), Eng- metallurgical and forced draught 

lish musical composer, became for boiler furnaces, to displace 

organistof Westminster Abbey in vitiated air in close and foul 

lw9. and was successively master places, to supply warmed, cooled, 

of the children at the Chapel or purified air to public buildings* 

Royal (1674) and St. Paul’s Oathe- and to furnish a drying current 
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of air to lumber, ((rain, fabrics, 
and other articles, or to remove 
steam, dust, and refuse from 
factories. The most elementary 
blowin(( machine is tiio common 
hollows of domestic use, which 
was also used from time imino' 
raorial for metallurgy, until the 
blowiii}( cylinder with recipro- 
cating T>iston was devised, lilow- 
injc cylinders worked by direct- 
actin*; stcam-cnirines are now in 
(Tenoral use to protluco a blast of 
from two to five pounds prossurc 
jKjr HJpiare inch, according? as the 
fuel is tender or hard ; in Ameri- 
can anthracite furnacoH proHsures 
up to ten pounds are employed. 
Kor low j)res8ureH and larvre 
volumes air, fans and rotary 
Idowois are preferred. 

A inoilern hlowin^r cylinder 
(Fip:. 1) is fitted with a piston 
usually coui)lcd «lirect to tlie re- 
ciprocating ])iston of the 8t(*aiii- 
cnjTinc. Air is drawn into one end 
of the cylinder throujrh a llap- 
valvc ill the, e.v Under cover wlUle 
the piston makes its out-stroke, 
and at the same time the air at 
the other side of the piston, 
drawn in at the previous in-stroke, 
is expelled under pressure throuKli 
a flap-valve at the other end of 
the cylinder into the blast main, 
to be iiassed throii^rli the hot 
blast stoves before reachinjT the 
blast furnace, 

Ccntrifujral fans (Fi(Ts. 2, 3) are 
employ cd cither as compress injr 
machines drawinj? their air supply 
from the atmosphere, or aso xhaust 
fans displacinjT air for ventilatinj; 
purposes. The air enters throuirh 
apertures on one or both sides of 
tlie casiu(T in the axis of the fan : 
thence it is driven towards the 
periphery by means of curved 
.arms litted on a rotating hub, and 
(lisoharKed thnm^fli an opening in 
the casin^s^ AVheii prossujvs e,\- 
ceediiur six inebes of water are 
required, lioots’s rotary blower 
(FijTH. 4, 5) inay be einiiloyed. It 
consists of a casinjr ifi which two 
‘ rollers,’ shaped like the liKure S, 
are centrtjd on iiaralltd axes, and 
arc driven hy a pair of e<iual siiur- 
whecls in opposite jlirections at 
about 300 revolutions per minute. 
The rollers and casinjr have very 
little clearance, and the air is 
really scraped out of the casinjr 
on one side and delivered on the 
other. 

Blowitz, IT KMU i\ F.OlUiKS 
Stephan Auoiu'hk Oppeh de 
(1825 1003), who won a Euro- 
pean reimtation ns }*aris corre- 
spondent of the Times during a 
period of thirty years, was born 
at the chiVtea\i of Blowsky, in 
BoTiemia, and baptized a Catholic. 
At the age of twenty ho was in- 
troduced at Paris to M. de Fal- 
loux, minister of public instruc- 
tion. Shortly afterwards Blowitz 
received the offer of a professor- 
ship of modern languages in 
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Angers. He subsequently occu- 

E ied a similar post in Marseilles. 

fe shortly afterwards retired 
from the teaching profession and 
took to iiolitica. On the estab- 
lishment of the republic in 1870 
he obtained letters of natural- 
ization. He sumdied Thiers with 
ijiformntion which enabled him 
to crush the commune in the 
south of France. As a reward ho 
was nominated for the post of 
consul at Riga, but was appointed 
chief correspondent of the Times 
in 1S73. The thirty years which 
intervened between tliis date and 
his retirement w'ere crowiledwith 
hiilliant journalistic achieve- 
ments. On Oec. 31, 1873, he tele- 
graphed p.niiculars of the cm/p 
tVHal in SjHiin, which he had 
obtained by actually interviewing 
ill T*aris the newly ']>rochiiine«l 
king, Alfonso Xll. Two years 
later ho exiioscd the designs of 
the military party in (lerrn.'iny 
for a fresh at^ck on France, and 
war was averted. Ifo obtained a 
(?opy of the treaty agreed to at 
the Berlin Congres.s in 1878, and 
telegraphetl its preamble and 
sixty-four articles to the Times 
before it was actually signed. 
The name of the plenipotentiary 
who gave him the treaty has 
never been divulged. It was 
Blowitz who first announced that 
the Russians wore going to Merv. 
'I’he news was contradicted by 
the Russian government, but the 
prophecy was realized within six 
months. During his connection 
with the Times he interviewed 
Bismarck, King llumliert, J*o])e 
Leo XI 11 ., the Bultaii of Turkey, 
and tho Bhah of Persia, among 
many notabilities. His Memoirs 
were publishod in 1903. 

Blowpipe, ail instrument used 
by glass-blowers, in analytical 
chemistry, and in the soldering of 
metals, fur directing and increas- 
ing the rapidity of combustion of 
a flame. In its simplest form it 
coiKsists of a tapered metal tube 
titteil with a moiith])iece ; from 
the side projects a narrow tube 
provided with a nozzle of brass or 
platinum. By holding tho ]>oint 
of the side tuho into a caiulle or 
gas flame, and blowing a gentle 
cuiTent of air from the mouth, 
tho flamo is deflected, and an 
intensely hot, pointed jet is ob- 
tained. Larger blowpipes arc 
made in various Tiattenis, tho 
air being supplied from a foot- 
bellows, and tho supply of gas 
and air regulated by taps. See 
0. F. riattner’s lifon^tipe Anal- 
ysis (1875); AV. A. Shenstone’s 
Methods of Q lass-blowing (2nd ed. 
1888). 

Bloxwich, cedes, par. and vil., 
Staffordshire, England, 3 m. N.w. 
of Walsall, on L. k N.W.R. In 
the vicinity are coal and iron- 
stone mines pnd blast-furnaces. 
Pop. of par. (IWl) 17.481. 


Bliiober 

Blficher, Okdhakd Lrrereoht 
VON (1742 1819), field-marshal of 
Prussia, was born at Rostock, and 
entered first tho Swedish serviceu 
then the Prussian (1780). In 1772 
he left the army and farmed his 
own lands until the accession of 
Frederick-William ir. ( J 787). After 
being present in many actions 
(c.g» Kaiserslautern) against the 
French, he commanded the cav- 
alry at Auerstiidt in 1800, and 
was comjielled to surrender after 
tho fall of Lubcek (1800), but 
was soon after exchanged for 
the Frendi general Victor. In 
1813 Blucher received the chief 
command in Silesia, operating 
against tho French at the battles 
of Liitzen, Bautzen, and Hay- 
nau. He defeated Marshal Mac- 
donald at the Katzbaeh in Aug. 
1813, IMarmont at Mtickern (Oct. 
10), and three days later made 
his victorious entry into Leipzig, 
and was raiso<l to the rank oi 
tield-mar.shal. In .Tan. 1814 he 
crossed tho Rhino, and won 
the battle of La Rotliierc, but 
was soon afterwards defeated by 
Napoleon. This reverse, however, 
was quickly wiped out by his 
victory over Napoleon at Laon 
on Mar. 9 ; and after again 
inflicting a severe defeat on 
the French at Montmartre, ho 
marched in triumph into Paris. 
After Napoleon’s return from Elba 
in 1815, Blucher was appointed 
commandcr-in-chief of tho Prus- 
sian army. At Ligny, on June 
10, he was defeated after a stub- 
born action; but bo rallied his 
scattered troops, and moved to 
the assistance of AVollington at 
Waterloo. This iniiiending flank 
attack on the French contrih- 
nted greatly to tho complete- 
ness of Wellington’s victory, and 
Bliicher was in time to (larticipaie 
in the pursuit. On the second 
taking of Paris, AVellington had 
great difficulty in jireventing 
Bliicher from sacking the capital 
which tho latter hold to be a justi- 
flablo retaliation for the sacking 
of other capitals by the French. 
Ho received tho order of tho Iron 
Cross (established 1813) from 
Frederick-William III. Rauoh’s 
noble statue of the veteran 
was erected (1820) at Breslau. 
Bliicher’s intrepidity and war- 
like fervour gained him the ap- 
pellation of Marshal Vorwarts* 
(Go ahead), but ho was not a 
great military strategist or tac- 
tician. He was characterized by 
patriotism, loyalty, and integ- 
rity, and by uncompromiBing 
hostility to Napoleon. Although 
rough in manner, ho was idolized 
by his troops. Ho died at his estate 
in Silesia. Sec Lnes^ by Forster 
(1821 ; new cd. 1887), Schorr (18(©), 
Varnhagen von En.se (in vol, iii., 
of Biographische Denkmale^ 1827); 
also the various histories of the 
Waterloo campaign. 
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Blue. Tho blue pigmenta and 
dvea in most general uHe are 
ultramarine, cobalt blue, indigo, 
and Prussian blue, in addition to 
the large number of compounds 
made from coal-tar products. 
Laundry blue is made of ultra- 
marine, 00 parts ; bicarbonate of 
soda, 40 parts ; glucose, 12 parts. 
Grind the two first together, mix 
in the glucose, and press in 
moulds. Liquid laundry blue may 
be made as follows:— Indigo or 
Prussian blue, 8 lbs. ; oxalic acid, 
1 lb. ; water, 32 gallons. 

Bluebeard, hero of the fairy 
talc, and typo of savage husbands. 
Tho English version is arernloring 
of Pcrrault’s Barhe-Iilcue (in his 
Contex^ 1007). Bluebeard is the 
subject of an opira bovjfe by 
Offenbach (1800). 

Bluebell, a name applied to 
two jilanta the wild hyacinth 
(ScilUi nutanx), which flowers in 
woods in spring ; and the harebell 
(Campanula rotund i folia\ which 
flowers thiriiig summer in pas- 
tures and on hills. The latter 
is the ' bluebell of Scotlaml.’ 

Bluebird [Sialia WiUoni)^ a 
common N. American bird be- 
longing to the thrush family. 
In the New England states it is 
known as the blue robin. The 
name is also applied to tho Indian 
Irena puella, a member of the 
family Pycnonotuhe. See .lohn 
lIuiTOUglis’s Wake Robin (1<S71). 

Blue BookSf oflicial reports of 
tho British Parliament and the 
Privy Oouncil, usually bound in 
blue.paper covers, containing tho 
votes and proceedings of the 
house, bills at their successive 
stages, annual estimates for the 
public service, accounts of the 
expenditure of the previous year’s 
votes, documents tabled by the 
ministry voluntarily or on de- 
mand of the house, reports of 
government commissions, annual 
reports of govtunors of colonies 
and consuls, etc. One session’s 
blue books will fill from fifty to 
sixty folio volumes. The printing 
of the proceedings of the house 
dates from llJSl, and tho selling 
of its blue books from 183fi. In 
imitation of tho blue book, Ger- 
many has established its gray 
or white book, first cominniiicatcd 
(1884) to the Imperial Parliament. 
In France, the corresponding 
colour is yellow; in Spain anti 
Austria, red; in Italy, green ; and 
in the United States of America, 
both blue and red. 

Blue -bottle, or Blow -fly 
(CalUphora vomitoria\ an insect 
nearly related to the common 
house fly, but differing in its 
larger else, its bright blue ab- 
domen, and its deep humming 
note. Tho eggs arc laid in 
meat, especially if putrefaction 
has commenced— tho flies being 
strongly attracted by decompos- 
ing matter of any kind— and hatch 


into maggots, which pass through 
the life-history usual for flics. In 
certain parts of Knglnml, espe- 
cially tho fens round the AVash, 
they aro a source of constant 
trouble to tho owners of sheep 
during the warm months, tho 
maggots frequently penetrating 
the skin. 

Blue-coat School. See 

Christ’s Hospital. 

Blue-eyc, a name given to an 
Australian bird, Entmiyza cya- 
notis^ one of the honey-eaters. 

Blueflelds, ur Blkwfiklds, 
riv. and tn., Nicaragua, (hmtral 
America. 1'ho river has a course 
of al»out 100 m., and is navigable 
for 1)0 in. The harbour of Bliic- 
flelds is one of the finest in ( Cen- 
tral America. Pop. about 5,000. 

Blue-fish (Temnodon xaltator\ 
also called ‘skip-jack,’ is a widely- 
distributed fish belonging to the 
family of the hoi .se-mackorelH. It 
is cHiiccially common on the coasts 
of N. America, where it is much 
used as food. It may attain a 
length of three feet, but is nsnally 
less, and is a most rapacious fish. 

Blue- gowns, or King’s Bkdks- 
MEN, public almsmen in Scotland 
to whom the kings distributed 
bounty, in return for which they 
were expected to pray for the wel- 
fare of king and state. The ap- 
pointment of blue-gowns ceased 
in 1833, and the last allowance 
to a hluc-gown was made in 18fi3. 
See Introduction to Scott’s An- 
tiq^ry. 

Blue Grass, June Guahh, or 
Speak Grass (Poa prairnsis)^ 
a valuable permanent iiasturc 
grass, known in Britain as 
smooth meadow grass, and in 
N. America as tho ‘hliic grass 
of Kentucky.’ Tho blue grass 
region is the scene of most of 
the novels of Mr. James Lane 
Allen. A similar species, Texas 
bine grass iP. aracknifera) takes 
its jilaco in the southern states. 

Blue Island, a suburl) of 
Chicago. 

Blue John Mine, ebamhered 
cave, N. Derbysbir*, England, 1i 
in. W. of (histletoT., producing the 
nodular purple fluorspar known 
as Blue John. 

Blue Mountains, (i.) AVell- 
wooded (chiefly with eucalyptus) 
range of mountains in New South 
Wales, extending from the AVurra- 
gong Alts, (or Australiaii Alps) on 
the w.w. to the Liverpool Range 
on tho N., approaching to within 
40 m. of the coast. In places 
the spurs run down to the 
shore. Average alt. 3, (MX) ft. 
(2.) Alountain group in Oregon, 
U.S.A., trending nearly N. and 
8., in the E. part of the state; 
alt. from 5,0fM) to 0,000 ft. It is 
chiefly composed of lava, with 

ranite in the higher portions. 
(3.) Mountain range in R. of 
Jamaica, running from E. to w.. 


Blue Nile. See Nile. 

Blue Peter, in the British 
navy, tho blue flag with white 
square in the centre, denoting 
the letter 0 in tho alphabetical 
signal code ; hoisted to show that 
a ship is ai)out to put to sea. 

Blue Pill, or Pi In I a hydraryyri 
of tho British rharmacopaua, con- 
tains free mercury in the propor- 
tion of one part in three, with 
Ibiuorice and confection of roses. 
It is a common purgative, act- 
ing pro))ably by irritation of tho 
intestinal imicous mciuhram^, and 
nvsulting i)i ])i!ristalsiH and a 
wall'! V c\u<lation. It hastens 
the evacuation of bile, but does 
not inorcaso the amount secreted 
l)V the liver. Its action is com- 
mon I y aidc<l l)V the af tor-use of 
some saline drauglit. 

Blue Ridge, s.k. ridge of the 
Appalachian Mis. 

Blue Shark {(Utrrharias ylau- 
nis), a common shark, which 
sometimes roaches a length of 25 
ft., thougli from 12 t») 15 ft. is 
the usual si/.e. Most abundant in 
troi)ical soa.s, its range extends 
northwards to the south coast of 
England. 

Bluestocking, a term a])pliod 
contemptuously to a female i)ed- 
ant. It originated in connection 
witli certain reunions held in 
London al)out 1780 by Johnson’s 
friend, Mrs. Montag\i, and other 
ladies. Hannah More addressed 
to them her poem of BaX'ltJcu^ or 
ConrrrmtioH (2nd ed. 1787). 

Blue Suns. After the great 
eruption of Krakutoaon Aug. 27. 
1883, blue, gretm, silvery, and 
coppery suns were seen at many 
places in the iiopics, the jdieno- 
iiieiion being attrii)uted to a dust 
haze which proceeded from the 
neighbourhood uf tho volcano. 
Some maintain that tho a]))n?ar- 
ancos were imuely tho effect of 
contrast colours, while others re- 
fer them to the transmission or 
tho diff raction of light. Professor 
Kii'ssling produced experimen- 
tally transmission tints varying 
from brownish red to grav-l)lue, 
obtaining the blue sun both with 
a cloud of eh lor file of ammonium 
and with afjucous vapour mixed 
with ordinary dust. See 'J'he 
Eruption of Krakaioa, and xubse- 
qurnt Phrnfnncna, pp. ID!) 218. 

Blucthroat (Cyanerula xne- 
Cjm), a beautiful !)ird allied to Ibo 
redstart, which is an ooeasional 
visitor to Britain. It is also called 
the ‘ Swedish nightingale’ and the 
‘bluel)rca.st ;’ while to epicures 
it is one of the birds known as 
heccafico or bcclin. It breeds iuN. 
Europe, Siberia, Alaska, (‘tc., and 
winters in Abyssinia and India. 
Blum, Hans (1841), German 
urist and historian, born at 
jcipzig. He was a member of tho 
North German Parliament from 
18(>7 70, and has written several 
works on jurisprudence and on 
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the contemporary history of Ger- 
many, as Auf dem Wegt zur Deut-^ 
schen Einheii (2 vols. 1893), Dan 
Deutsche Reich zur ZHt Bis- 
marcks (1893), Filrst Bumarck 
und seine Zeit (6 vols. 1894-5), 
PersOnlkhe Erinnernngen an den 
Filrsten Bismarck (2ntl ed. 1900). 

Blum, Roukut (1807-48). Gor- 
man politician, born at Colofjrne. 
Ho holpcd to found (1840) at 
Loipzii? the Schiller Society^ and 
(1847) a publishing house from 
which he issued \m Sla-aislexiknn. 
iJemooratic leader in the revolu- 
tion of 1848, he represented Leip- 
zig in the Frankfort rarliament. 
♦Sent by the Left with a congratu- 
latory address to the insurgents 
of Vienna, he led them at the bar- 
ricades, but was taken prisoner and 
shot (Nov. 9) for having assumed 
arms against the imperial troops. 
The news excited the liveliest in- 
dignation throughout Germany, 
where £(>,000 was raised for his 
widow and children. See his Life^ 
by H. Rlura (1878). 

Blumenbach, Jouann Frikd- 
RIOH (1752-1840), German natu- 
ralist, born at Gotha. Appointed 
(1770) professor at Gdttiiigen, ho 
there lectured for nearly sixty 
years on natural history, anat- 
omy, and medicine. In 178.5, 
before Cuvier, he discerned that 
the true basis of zoological study 
is comparative anatomy, a science 
which he elaborated \t\ Handbuch 
d. rergleichenden Anatomie u. 
Physiologic (1804; new ed. 1824). 
Devoting himself particularly to 
the history of man, ho a<lvocated 
the unity of the race, and made 
a collection of human skulls, 
supplying data for his CoUectio 
Craniorum Diversarum (hnlium 
(1790-1828). Original observa- 
tions are also embodied in his 
Ueher den Bildungslrich (1781), 
Instituiiones Physiological (1787; 
now ed. 1821), De Generis Humani 
Yarictaie Natira (1795), etc. 

Blumenthal, .Jacques, musical 
composer, was born at Hamburg 
(1829), and educated in Vienna 
and Paris, but is now a natural- 
ized British subject, having lived 
in England since 1848. Hu is 
beat known as a song-writer, his 
Message^ Requital^ My (2?/rrn, etc., 
having had consideiai>ie popu- 
larity. 

Blumenthal, Lkonhard, 
Count yon (1810-1900), Prussian 
general. Appointeil on the gen- 
eral staff in 1849, he distinguished 
himself in Schloswig-Holstoin in 
the same year; took pait as chief 
of the staff in the campaign against 
Denmark (1864) ; served as chief of 
the staff to the Oown Prince of 
Prussia in the Austrian campaign 
of 1866 : and in the war with France 
(1870-1) he again acted as chief of 
the staff to the Crown Prince Fred- 
erick, and took part in the sur- 
render at Sedan and in the siege 
of Paris. Created a field-marshal 


by the Emperor Frederick in 1888, 
Ho was one of the ablest strate- 
gists in the German army. 

Blumenthal, Oskar (1852), 
founder and manager of the 
Lessing Theatre (1888-97) in 
Berlin, and author of a number 
of light and popular comedies, 
Kiich as Der Probey fell (1882), Die 
Grtme Gloeke (1887), Im weissen 
Rossel (1898). He has also written 
light satirical works, as Alter- 
hand Ungezogenheiten (1874 ; 5tli 
ed. 1877), Oe7nischie Gesellschaft 
(1877), and Aus heiterm Himmel 
(1882). 

Blunderbuss, a short gun, 
unrifled, and with a largo boro, 
widening towards the muzzle, 
firing many balls or slugs, which 
scatter when fired, and can do 
execution within a limited range 
without exact aim being taken. 
The blunderbuss has long been 
obsolete. 

Blunt, John Henry (1823-84), 
English writer of theological 
and ecclesiastical books. Taking 
orders in 1852, ho was prosented 
with the crown living of Bever- 
stono, ill Gloucestershire, in 1873. 
He published Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer (1866), Hist, of 
the Reformation (1868), Diet, of 
Theology (1870), Diet, of Seels and 
Heresies (1874), an<l Cyelopiedia 
of Religion (1884). 

Blunt, John James (1794-1855), 
irofossor of divinity in Camliridgc 
rom 1839, is best known l)y bis 
Sermons^ and by his aiiologctic 
works, reissued as Undesigned 
Coincidences in the Writings both 
of the Old and the New Testament 
(1847). His Hist, of the Christian 
Church during the First Three 
Centuries (18.56), and his lectures 
On the Right U.se of the Early 
Fathers, were published after his 
death. 

Blunt, Wilfrid 8cawrn (1840), 
English poet, born at Petworth 
House, Sussex ; served in the 
British diplomatic service from 
1858 to 1870. Blunt upheld the 
cause of Arab! Pasha in Egypt 
in 1882, and in 1887 8 took part 
in the anti - coercion movement 
in Ireland, for which he suffered 
imprisonment. He is a poet of 
a high order, except when i)oli- 
tioal questions arc the subject. 
His works include Lore Sonnets 
of Proteus (1880); The Future of 
Islam (1882); The Wuid and the 
Whirlwind (1883); Ideas about 
/ar/tflf. (18^); In Fmcit/iir (1889); 
A New Pilgrimage (1889); Esther 
(1892); (7ns<?/(/a(1893); 
solved (1899). A useful selection 
of his Poems was made by W. E. 
Henley and G. Wyndham in 1898. 

Bluntschli, Johann Kaspar 
(180^81), Swiss jurist, born at Zu- 
rich. Professor at ZUrich (1833), 
he published (1838-9) Staats- und 
Rechts- geschichte der Stadt u. 
Landschaft Zilrich, the tenor of 
which conforms with the prin- 


ciples of the historic school. In 
1848 he was called to a law chair 
at Munich. His Allgerneines 
Staatsreekt (1852 ; 5th ed. 1875-6), 
translated into Plnglish (1885; 
2nd cd. 1892) and French (1877), 
established his authority as a 
jurist. From 1861 professor at 
Heidelberg, and at the front 
of liberal movoments, he co- 
operated in the foundation of 
the German House of Representa- 
tives (1862), and induced (1865) the 
upper house to voluntarily submit 
to reform. No less zealous for re- 
ligious f: eedom, he was one of the 
most active members of the Ger- 
man Protestant Union. Blunt- 
schli wrote several other books on 
German and Swiss law, politics, 
and history {e.q, Oeschiehte der 
Repuhlik Zurich, 1847-56). His 
Selbstliiographie (3 vols.) appeared 
in 1884. 

Blushing is a reflex dilatation 
of the blood-vesBols of the face 
and neck, due to vasomotor pa- 
lalysis through the cervical sym- 
pathetic nerve, acted upon by 
the higher cerebral nerve centres, 
their action being initiated by the 
emotions of shame, bashfulness, 
timidity, and the like. The pro- 
cess is not fully understood. 

Blyth, South, scapt., mrkt. tn., 
and eccles. par., 9 m. s.e. of Mor- 
peth, Northumberland, England; 
engaged in coal cxiiort trade. 
Pop. (1901)5,472. 



Bua, a genus of very large 
snakes, conuned to tropical Amer- 
ica, and without poison fangs. 
Their great size (10 to 20 ft.) and 
strength enable them to crush 
their prey to death by coiling the 
pliant body round the victim. 
The habit has long been rendered 
familiar by descriptions of the 
boa constrictor. The process of 
digestion is long and laborious, 
and is aided by a copious dis- 
charge of saliva. Together with 
the anacondas (Eunectui) and the 
pythons, the boas are included in 
the family Pythonidse. The ana- 
conda is an aouatic boa, said to 
reach 30 ft. in length. 

Boabdllt more correct^ Astr 
Abdallah, last Moorish king of 
Granada. Rebelling against his 
father (1481). and then warring 
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against his uncle, he so rechicc<l 
the strength of the Moors that 
he had to surrender Granada 
to Ferdinand of Arajjou (1402). 
(‘rossing (1403) to Africa, ho fell 
lljjrhtintf in the service of the kinjf 
of Fez. 

Boadiceat queen of the iceni 
in Britain, who inhabited Sulfolk 
and Norfolk. The outraj;os of 
the Romans (00 A.l>.) - two. of her 
own dauKhters having been rav- 
ished— caused her to head an in- 
surrection during the absenoj of 
Suetonius Faulinus, the Homan 
governor, in Anglesey. She s ic- 
cecdod so far as to ca])ture the 
towns of Camulodunum (Col- 
chester) and Londinium, killing 
70,000 Homans and their alliun. 
But Suetonius, on his return, 
ilcfcated the Britons with groat 
slaughter, and the quee!i put an 
end to her life (02 A.n.). This 
victory secured the Homan do- 
minion in Britain. See Tenny- 
son’s Boadicca^ and Cowper’s ode 
with the same title. 

Boanerges, a name given by 
•Tesus, in Mark 3:17, to the dis- 
ciples James and John, the sons 
of Zebedee, and interpreted by 
the sacred writer as ‘sons of 
thunder;* hence sometimes ap- 
plied to a man of strong and 
vehement character. 

Boar, or Wild Boar {Su8 
Bcrofa), a mammal once common 
in the British Isles, and still 
found in many parts of Europe, 
Asia Minor, India, and N. Africa. 
It is believed to he the original 
of the domestic pig, from which 
it differs in certain minor points. 
The body is covered with long, 
■tiff bristles, lieneath which there 
is a softer curling undercoat, 
which is uniform in tint in the 
adult, while the young are striped. 
In the swamps which it usually 
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Head of Wild Boar. 

haunts the boar is prevented 
from sinking in the mire hy tlic 
broad spreading feet ; on dry land 
it uses only the two median toes 
in walking, the lateral ones being 
too short to reach the ground. 
As is indicated by the generalized 
ebaraot^lr of the teeth, the boar 
is praotioally omnivorous, though 
it depends largely upon roots, 
bulbs, and tubers, which are dug 
up by the sensitive snout with 
the help of the tusks. In the 


male the canines or dog-tooth are 
greatly developed, and make the 
animal a dangerous adversary 
when at hay. Zoologically the 
hoar is of great interest, as Being 
one of the most generalized of 
living evon-tood ungulates, and 
as retaining the marshy habitat 
of the ancestral ungulates. Its 
uru^ipecialized natuie is shown 
especially in the nuinlier (44) and 
structure of the teeth, in the 
number (4) of the complete toes 
and the structure of the limbs, 
and in the simple nature of the 
stomach (contrast sheep and cow). 
iSoo also Biu. 

Board of Trade Unit, or 

B.O.T., is the commercial unit 
of electrical supply, and equals 
watt'houis. It is equal to 
134 h.p. working for one hour, 
as 74(i watts = 1 h.p. The num- 
ber of B.O.T.’s received in an 
hour is the product of the volts 
and ampbres divided by 1,000. 

Boards of Agriculture, Edu- 
cation, Trade, Works, etc. 
See Aortculture, Education, 
Trade, Works, etc. 

Boar-fish, a name applied to 
two distinct fish— (1) to an Aus- 
tralian food -fish (llMopterus 
recur viroBtris) belonging to the 
perch family, and (2) to the Medi- 
terranean Capros aper, one of 
the horse-mackerels, which occa- 
sionally appears off the British 
coast. 

Boat, a term now indiscrimi- 
nately used for sea and river 
vessels of all kinds, but more 
properly applied to a vessel that 
can bo hauled up on or launcheti 
from a beach. It may ho pro- 
pelled by oars, .sails steam, or 
other motive power. From the 
earliest ages men have used buoy- 
ant contrivances to Hoat them 
across streams and lakes. The 
primitive log or number of logs 
lashed together to form a raft, 
or hundlcH of brushwood or reeds 
used for the same purpu.'^e, early 
developod into the parent of 
modern boats, the dug-out, wliieh 
has been found in association 
with Stone Age remains and in 
Swiss lake dwellings. Bark ca- 
noes and wickerwork fruinos cov- 
ered with skins, such as the cor- 
acle of the ancient Britons, are 
a further development. The cata- 
maran clearly exhibits its con- 
nection with the raft, so modified 
as to afford less resistance to the 
water. The ait of hoat-building 
began when men first lashed to- 
gether pieces of wood with thongs, 
8inew.s, or fibres into a service- 
able shape. For modem methods 
of boat-building see Ship-build- 
INO. Every kind of primitive 
boat may still bo soon in use 
somewhere or other in the world. 
The coracle, for example, is still 
found on certain Welsh streams. 
Modern boats are of many kinds, 
according to the purposes for 


which they are intonded and the 
character of the waters on which 
they are to sail. They are usu- 
ally classed for lacing purposes 
as ofieii, half-decked, and decked 
boats. The canoe, punt, skiff, 
gondola, dingy, and outriggtT are 
used on sinootli water for pleasure 
and racing. The boats used by 
watermen vary greatly, according 
to the locality. On the Thames 
the wherry or skiff is used ; on 
the north-east C( ast of Eng- 
land the coble, which is furnished 
with a dipping lug-sail. Larger 
and more powerfully built boats 
are used by lishormen. The or- 
dinary canal boat, the Thames 
hai*g«, and tlie Norfolk wherry 
arc used for freight; the former 
is usually towoil, the two latter 
have sails. Whale boats are sharp 
at both ends, and are stceied 
with an oar. Lifeboats are pro- 
vided with air chambers, which 
render them self-righting or self- 
hailing, or both combined. 'J'he 
following boats are used in the 
royal navy for rowing and sail- 
ing: barge, pinnace, cutter, life- 
boat cutter, gal ley, gig, jolly-boat, 
and dingy. Steam launches, pin- 
naces, and cutters are also em- 
phiyed. The Board of Trade re- 
quires every sea-going ship to 
carry a specified number of boat i, 
according to the tonnage. Sea- 
going ships carrying passengers 
must carry a lifeboat, and liave 
Huilicient ))oat accommodation for 
all the passengers carried. See 
also Yacht, SrRMARiNK.s, and 
Separate articles on the types 
mentioned above. 

BoatbilL or Boatbilled 
llK RON (Co tic row a rochlcaria)^ is 
a S. American night-heron, r(5- 
markable for its liioad head end- 
ing in the peculiar Hattened bill 
to which it owes its name. The 
hii’ds occur especially in the 
woods bordering the rivers of 
Brazil, and feed upon worms 
and other aquatic organisms. See 
Heron. 

Boat-flyv or A\^ater-hoatmam 
{Notmiccta), uu insect licloiiging 
to the same g. oup as the bug 
(Heiniptei’a-Heteroi)ie a), but liv- 
ing entirely in the water. It is 
l)eculiar in that it always swims 
back downwards, a!id is exceed- 
ingly common in ponds, wlieie it 
may be seen rising to the surface 
to breathe. 

Boat Race. Sec Rowinc. 

Boatswain, a Mui rant-oflicer in 
the Royal Navy. The term is de- 
rived from ‘bo.at’s swain,’ or hus- 
band. According to Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s account of the ‘bus- 
carles,’ every shijj was anciently 
in charge of a ^ batsuen,’ who 
commanded her crew in action, 
and acted at all times as master- 
pilot or steersman. The office of 
boatswain, although long in use. 
received recognition for the first 
time when the navy was increased 
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ill the loth century. The dutien 
attiLched to the office were to 
take charKo of the boats, sails, 
colours, anchors, caliles, 
and cordage, and also to sununon 
the crew to their duty, and to 
assist in the necessary business 
of the shii). Ho has always used 
for this puriiose a whistle, which 
is to some extent his token of 
office. Iloatswains were anciently 
appointe<l by warrant from the 
Navy JJoard. At the present day 
the qualification necessary for a 
boatswain is that he must have 
been seven years at sea, and liavc 
served one complete year as a 
petty oflicer, ami be between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty-tive. 
Ohief boatswains are promoted 
from boatswains as the Admi- 
ralty may sec fit. For exemplary 
Con<iuet, or for distinction by acts 
of gallantry, these, selected boat- 
swains receive, after examina- 
tion, a commission, on obtaining 
which they are given a gratuity 
of iillM.) for outfit. Sec The 
Kint/s lietjulaiiouA and Admi- 
ralty Tnstriictiom. 
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Boavista, or lU r.x.wisTA, the 
second largest of the (^ipe Verdo 
Islands* with three ports— Porto 
8al Hey on the W., Porto do Norte 
on the N.E,, and Porto Curralinho 
on the H. E. Pop. 5,000. 

BoaZt the name of one of tlie 
two braTien pillars at th<? jiorch of 
Bolomon’s temple, derusalem (1 
Kings 7:!2l); the other was called 
Jaohin. 

BoaZt E man of Hcthlchcm. 
married Euth* a I^loahitcss, and 
their son Obed was the grand- 
father of David, See Ruth ; 1 
Ohron. 2:12-15; Matt. 1 :5. 

Bobbiiit tm in the Itobbili Es- 
tate (areOi 1 sq. m.), Vizagapatam 
diet., MadraSf India. The town 
is one of the most ancient in the 
presidency. Pop. (liK)l) 17,387. 


Bobbins, wooden rollers with 
axial perforation by which to 
])lace them on a spindle, and 
Hanged at each end. It is on 
bobiiins that yarn is wound. In 
tlirustle-spinning the bobbins re- 
cciNe the threads of wool, cotton, 
etc., from the drawing rollers, 
'flio largest bobbins are used for 
the sluhhing frames, where, from 
the lap shape in which it comes 
from tne carder, the cotton passes 
into a loose strand. The most 
familiar form of bobbin is the ])irn 
or spool of sewing-thread. Metal 
bobbins are useil for lacc-making. 
Paper tubes are now largely tak- 
ing the jilace of bobbins. 

Bobbin, tn. and epise. see, pio\ . 
Pavia, Italy, on the Trebbia, LMI m. 
s.w. of ]*iaccnza. Near it, in (112, 
Bt. ( Vilumbaniis founded an ablu‘ v, 
which possessed a famous collec- 
tion of historical >iss., now for the 
most part in the Vatican. There is 
an old cathedral. Pop. ( P.K)1 ) 4,87(1. 

Bober, riv., Silesia, (icrmany, 
rises on the liohemian frontier in 
the Hiesengebirge, and Hows in a 
‘N.W. direction past Bunzlau and 
Sagan, joining the Oder at Kros- 
son after a course of 150 m. 

Bdblitigen, tn., AViirtemberg, 
(4ermany, in the Neckar circle, 
1(» m. by rail s.w. of Stuttgart; 
manufactures sugar ami chemi- 
cals, and cultivates hojis. Here, 
in 1525, Truchscss von Waldburg 
defeated the insurgent peasants 
with heavy loss. Pop. (1900) 5,303. 

Bobolink, or UioK- huntini} 
{DoUchonyx. ory.:ironis\ a N. 
American bird, famous for its 
song, powers of flight, and espe- 
cialiy for the flavour of its fiosli. 
It is related holli to the huntings 
and to the fainily Tctoridie. 

Bobrinets, tn. of Kherson gov., 
120 m. N. of Kherson city, on the 
Hobrinets, affiuent of the P»fig. 
Tobacco manufacture. Pop. (W.IJ) 
14,352. 

Bobruisk, tn., Minsk gov., cap. 
of a dist., with strong fortrcHS 
(besieged by the Frencdi in 1812), 
on Berezina, 103 m. by rail k.e. of 
Minsk. Pop. (1897) 3;5,177. 

Boca del Drago, Tkjhk, Toko. 
See 

Bocage, Manokl Maui a Bah- 
liOSA DU (17()5-IS05), l^ortuguese 
poet, })orn at Be tubal ; elite re<l 
first the navy, where he reinainml 
until 1790, and after that devoted 
himself to literature, liocage is, 
after Camoens, the most iiopuhir 
T)oet. He has written in every 
genre of poetry, but excels in 
sonnets, some of his being 
among the best in the Portu- 
guese language. His liberal ideas, 
however, brought him scweral 
times into trouble with the In- 
quisition. His works appeared 
under the title liimaa (5 vols. 
180(»-14); later, under the title 
Obran Poet teas {7 vols. 1875, 1S7(>). 
See Braga’s Bocaije. mo Vido e 
Kpoca Litlerarin (1877). 


Boccaccio, Giovanni ( 1 313- 
75), great Italian writer and hu- 
manist, was born at Paris, the 
natural son of a Florentine mer- 
chant. In 1334 (or 1338) ho foil 
in love with Maria d’Aquino, a 
natural daughter of King Robert 
of Naples. 'Phis passion directly 
or indirectly insfiirod the poet 
to the composition of a nutn- 
her of works the Pilovnlo^ 

Fihmtrato^ Tv»eid(\ Amorom Vi- 
moiie, and Piavrmrtto. In 1340 
he was recalled to Florence by 
his father. From 1345 to 1347 
he <hvelt in the Homagna, till, in 
1319, his father’s death comiielled 
him again to return to Florence. 
In 1350 he entertained us his 
guest Petrarch, with whom ho 
formed a close friemiship. In 
1359 Petrarch endeavouied to 
work on Boccaccio’s religious 
feelings, and three years later 
n priest, llioaccliino Giani, ef- 
fected a complete change in his 
moral view's an<l eondnet. In 1303 
he withdrew’ to (’ertuhlo (near 
Florenee), where lie ))assed the 
remaimler of his life, exeejit for 
omhassies to Avignon (1305) and to 
Rome (1307), a visit to Petrarch 
(1308), ami the Dante leeturos 
which be delivered at Florenee. 



/ioho/ink'. 


Tiie list of his w«)iks in verse 
is headed by the Pi me, mostly 
composed between 1334 and 1348 
(a good ed. by Baldelli, Ijeghorn, 
1802). The Amontm VUione. (c. 
1312; 1st ed. Milan, 1521) is out- 
wardly, in metre and framework, 
imitated from the i'nvi medio. In 
Filmiratn (c. 1338; 1st ed. V'^en- 
iee, 1480), in the Teneide (r. 1341; 
1st ed. F(;rrara, 1475), and in the 
NinfoU Firmlnno (date uncer- 
tain ; Ist ed. Venice, 1477 ; a good 
rcqirint in Torraca’s Poemetti MU 
iohnjivi ddSer. xiv., xv., xvi., Log- 
Imrn, 1888), Boccaceio employed, 
for the liist time in narrative 
poetry, the octave stanza, which 
was aficrwaids so prominent in 
Italian literature. 

'I’lie series of iirose w'orks opens 
with the ])roIix FUnvolo (1338 40; 
Isted. Florence, 1472 ; Eng. trans. 
by H. G., London, 1507). ’riiis 
was succeeded by the Aiiieto 
(1341 2; 1st od. Rome, 1478); 
FiammeWi (before 1343; Ist cd. 
Padua, 1472), the heroine of which 
stands fur Maria d’Aquino, and 
the hero, Pamfilo, for Boccaccio 
himself ; the Corhticcw, or La- 
herintn TAmore (1354; Ist cd. 
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Florence, 1487); and the Vita di 
Dante (e. 1304; best ed. that of 
Macrl-Leonc, Florence, 1888; En^. 
vereions by Wicksteed, Hull, 1888, 
and Carpenter, New York, 1900: 
the former is restricted to the 
purely biogrraphical sections), a 
sequel to which was his Co7n- 
mento sopra la Commedia (1373 5 ; 
ed. by Ciccarelli, Naples, 1723 ; 
better by Milanesi, Florence, 
1803). The best collective edi- 
tion of the minor works is still 
Moutier’s Opere Volgari di G. 
Corri'itc m i Tesii a Penna (Flor- 
ence, 1827-31, vols, v.-xvii.). 



The Decameronc^ the book on 
which rests ISoccaccio’s chief claim 
to immortality, was composed for 
the most part between the years 
1348 and 1 353. The framework of 
the tales describes how, whilo the 
plague is raging at Florence in 
1348, seven maidens and three 
youths of noble birth repair to a 
villa near the city, and, to while 
away the time, toll each a tale 
on ten successive days, making 
one hundred stories in all. The 
tales go back to the most vari- 
ous sources — Eastern, classical, 
and French stories, contemporary 
events, anecdotes, and scandals. 
(See Landau, Die QuelUn dcs De- 
kamrony 2nd ed. Stuttgart, 1884.) 
Though the majority of the 
themes are undoubtedly immoral, 
Boccaccio’s treatment is never 
obscene. His talcs mark an 
enormous improvement on those 
that had gone before. The no- 
vella becomes in his hands a ve- 
hicle for dramatic development 
and psychological analysis ; and 
many are the great writers who 
have borrowed from him— Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Lope 
de Vegti^i^oli^re, La Fontaine, 
Musset, Hans Sachs, and Les- 
sing, to name but a few. The 


drst edition is that of Venice 
(1470), and specially important 
among the early ones is that of 
Giunti (Florence, 1573). Good 
modern editions are those of ?. 
Dal Rio (Florence, 1841-4) and 
P. Fanfani (t6. 1857). Hitherto 
the M8. Mannetti (1384) of the 
Laurenziana (diplomatic reprint, 
Lucca, 1781) was considered the 
best ; now the claims of the Ber- 
lin Hamilton mh. are being ad- 
vanced. (Sec the treatise by Tob- 
Icr, 1887, and by Hockcr, 1892.) 
English versions : Anonymous, 
1820 (vol. i. only) ; anonymous, 
1702 ; Dry den’s Fiddta (a small 
selection inverse), 1713; Balguy, 
1741 ; Dubois, 1804 ; Kelly, 1855; 
Wright, 1874; Payne, 1888; un- 
expurgated trans. (1871). 

His Latin works consist of 
(it) De Gc flea logits Deorum Gen- 
tilium (1350-80 ; 1st ed. Venice, 
1472; Ital. trans. Venice, 1547). 
(b) De Claris Mulierihm (1352-82; 
Ist ed. Ulm, 1473; by Albanzani, 
3nl ed. Bologna, 1875). (c) De 
Casiljus ViroTum {e. 1383; Italian 
version, Venice, 1.545 ; English 
paraphrase by Lydgate, F<dls 
of Princes, Ist ed. 1494). (d) De 
Moniihus, Silris, Fontibus, Lnvn- 
bus, Fluminibus, Stagnis et Pain- 
dibas, ct de Noininilms Maris (1st 
ed. Venice, 1472; Italian version, 
Venice, 1520). The few Latin let- 
ters are distinguished in neither 
form nor matter (edited, together 
with some Italian ones, by (.*or- 
razzini, Florence, 1877). More in- 
teresting, as throwing light on 
contemporary events, are the 
eclogues of tho Jineolicon (Flor- 
ence, 1504). 

For a full account of all the 
editions, see faerie ddle Ediziuni 
dclle Opere di G, P, (Bologn.a, 
1875). Biograjihers, Manni(1742) 
and Baldelli (1808). Landau 
(Stuttgart, 1877 ; Italian ver- 
sion by Travorsi, much enlarged, 
Naples, 1881) and Veselovsky 
(St. I’etorsburg, 1893-4) deserve 
careful study. See, too, J. A. 
Symonds, Boceaccio as Man and 
Author (London, 1895); and'W. 
P. Ker, Boccaccio (Oxford, 1900). 

Boccage, Marte Anne Fiquet 
DU (1710-1^2), French poetess, 
born at Rouen. Emulating Mil- 
ton, she wrote Paradis Terrestre 
(1748) ; the poem Columbiade 
(1768), which brought her into 
notice ; and Letters concerning 
England (1770). She was highly 
praised by Voltaire. 

Boccalini, Tka.tano {1.558- 
1613), Italian satirist, born at Lo- 
reto ; became governor of several 
cities under tho papal see (1808- 
11). In 1612-13 appeared his Rag- 
guaqU di Parnaso, a work full of 
brilliant satiro against contempo- 
rary politics and literature. An 
unfinished sequel. La Pictra del 
Paragone Politico, was completed 
by Girolamo Brian! (1615). An 
English version of these works, 


Advertisements from Parnassus, 
together with the Politick Touch- 
stone, by Henry, Earl of Mon- 
mouth (London, 1858), reached 
tho 3rd edition in 1674. Bocca- 
lini’s Comrnmtarii sonra Cornelio 
Tacito (Geneva, 1889) is couched 
in the same vein as tho Ragguagli, 
See G. Mestica, T, B. e la Letter- 
atura Critica e Politica del Pei- 
cento (Florence, 1878); G. Silin- 
gardi, La Vita, i Teimn c le Opere 
di I\ B. (Modena, 1883). 

Bocca Tigris, or Booue Forts, 
at mouth of Canton R., China: 
taken by British in 1841, aiul 
again in 1858. 

Boccherini, Luici (1743-1805), 
Italian musical composer ami 
’cellist, born at Lucca; studied at 
Rome, and spent the greater part 
of his life (from 1788) at Madrid 
as court c()mi)oscr. His instru- 
mental works -mostly quintets, 
quartets, and trioH -number 3t>8 ; 
but of these 74 are unpublished. 
Of his vocal works, only tho 
Ptabat Mater is puhlished. His 
best works arc still much appreci- 
ated for their originality, dignity 
of style, and mclo<liousness. See 
Life, in German, by Seb lotto rer. 

Bocchus, king of Mauritaniai 
in Africa, father-in-law of Ju- 
gurtha, with whom he fought for 
a time against tho Romans, but, 
changing sides, betrayed him to 
Sulla ill 108 II. c. See Mommsen’s 
Hist, of Rome. 

Buchart, Samuel (1590-1667), 
born at Rouen. As pastor in 
Caen, ho publicly defended (1029) 
Ib'otestantism in a public discas- 
sion with V5ron, a Jesuit, His 
immense learning wa.s exhibited 
in his Geographia Sacra (1646; 
later editions in 1851, 1874, 1881), 


on early Scripture history. After 
a brief visit (1.582) to Stockholm, 
he published (1883) his greatost 
work, Hierozoicon (1675, 1793-6), 
mainly on the natural history or 
Scripture, but also on fabulous 


animals in other literatures. See 


Haag’s La France Protesia/nte, 
vol. ii. (1846 59) ; History of Ra- 
tionalism, by Hurst (9th ed. 1882) ; 
and German Rationalism (trans. 


1865), by Hagenbach. 
Bochmann, GRKaon von (1850), 


Russian x)ainter; bom at Nehat 
in Estbonia, Russia, and settle I 
since 1888 at Dussoidorf, though 
he has made refieated journeys to 
Esthonia, Holland, Belgium, etc., 


for the subjects of his paintings. 
Among his best-known works are 
A Church in Esthonia (1874); 
Pota to Harvest in Esthonia{l^^); 
Dockyards in Holland (1878), now 
in the National Gallei^at Berlin ; 
The Fish Market ok Etoal; and 
On a Country Road, 

Bochnia, tn., Galicia, Austria, 
24 m. by rail s.E. of Cuacbw$ 
salt mines. Pop. (10()0) 10,049. 

Bochold, viL, prov. Rhineland, 
dist. Dusseldorf, Prussia, S m. 
N.w. of Essen. Pop. (1900) 20,090. 
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Bocholtftii., prov. WcHtphalia, 
diat. Munster, Prussia, 18 m» by 
rail N. of Wesel, with cotton in- 
dustries. Pop. (1900) 21,278. 

Bochtiin, til., prov. Westpha- 
lia, Prussia, 10 m. E.N.E. of Ksscn 
by rail ; one of the chief centres 
of the Westphalian iron, steel, 
and coal industries, with coal 
mines, tin-sincltinjc, brickworks, 
etc. Pop. (1900) 05,551. 

Bockenheim, an industrial 
suburb of Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. 

BOckin^, KnuAui) (1802-70), 
German lawyer, born at Trarbach, 
on the Mosel; in 1885 became 
professor of jurispnidciico at 
llonn. Ho publisheil valuable 
editions of classic works of law, 
as Notitia Di{piitatum (5 vols. 
18ii9-5o); Institutioncn^ or Pan- 
dektra des Hmnischen Privnt- 
rechtA (2 vols., 2nd od., 1858 and 
1855). IIo also edited the com- 
plete works of Ulrich von Hutton 
(5 vols. 1859 02). 

BOcklin, Arnold (1827-1901), 
Swiss painter, a native of ]5asel. 
After studying? (1845-50) in Dus- 
seldorf, Antwerp, Hrussels, and 
Paris, he settled in Home, Imt in 
1850 moved to Munich. Hero ho 
found a much-needed patron in 
Baron vou SohacU. ^rheii ho acted 
as art teacher at Weimar (1800- 
63), painted in Basel (1800 71), in 
Munich aK'ain (1871-4), and live<l 
at Florence (1874-85), Zurich 
(1885 92) and Fiesole (1892 1901). 
One of the most notable painters 
of modern Teutonic art, he makes 
the figures and the backgrounds 
of the old (classic) myths live 
again before our eyes. He has 
besides a decided leaning to. the 
weird and the grotesque. Among 
his more remarkable works arc 
Pail avwngst the Heeds, Pirates 
Plundering a Castle, Island of the 
Dead (1883), Panic Terror, The 
Sport of the Wares, The AStillness 
of the Sea, 'Tritons and Nereids, 
The Island of the Blessed, Battle 
of the. Centaurs, Petrarrh, ami 
The Plague (theso three at Basel), 
and Sea Surges and A fieri use Ping- 
ing the Violin (at Berlin). See 
Life by Schmid in the portfolio 
of Biicklin’a works (4 vols. 1892 
1901) ; also monographs, in Ger- 
man, by Meissner (18.98), Schick 
(1902), ]\rGndelsHohu (1901), and 
Floerko (1902). 

Bocland ('book-land’), an An- 
glo - Saxon tenure (called also 
CHAHTRK-I.AND, or ‘deed-land’) 
of land severed from the folc- 
land, or ’public land,’ conveyed 
by hoc (written ‘charter’) to a 
private owner, and hehl by a 
short and simple deed under cer- 
tain rents and free services. As 
a written charter it was distin- 
uished from the etheL or in- 
eritance of original allotment. 
From the bocland tenure are de- 
rived most of the freeholds hold- 
ing of particular manors, and 
owing tLom suit and service. 


Bocskay, Stephen (1559- 1(500), 
prince of Trvinsylvania from 1604 
to 100(5. In 1004 the brutal con- 
duct of Basta in Transylvania, 
ami the attempts of Rudolf li. 
of Au-stria to destroy religious 
liberty in Hungary, led to an in- 
surrection in Transylvania and in 
liungary, the leader of which was 
IJocskay. who was proclaimed 
prince of 4‘ransylvania. 

Bod, the most westerly of tlic 
feudatory states of Orissa, India. 

Bode, Johann Elkkt (1747- 
1820), German a.stronomer, bom 
at Hamburg. Director of the 
observatory in Berlin (178(5 1825), 
he founded the Asi rnnoiiiisehe 
Jnhrhnvhvr (177(5). His IfrnuD- 
graphia (ISHl ; new ed. 1819) 
comprises .some 12,(XMj stars more 
than the earlier maps. His Ht- 
iiresentatinn des Astirs (1782), in 
84 .sheets, contains all the stais 
visible to the itak(M} eye* above 
the horizoti from Berlin, fis also 
tlio most imf)ortant telescopic 
stars. An empiric.al formula de- 
noting the relative distances of 
the ])lanet8 is called ‘Bode’s Law.’ 
IMace a row of fo\irs under the 
names of the planets ranged in a 
line according to their jlistances. 
Tlmn umier this row 0, 8. (5, 12, 
ami so on. Add the two columns ; 
the result shows the relative dis- 
tances of the plarmts. 'I’he real 
relative di-staiices, the earth’s dis- 
tance being reckoned as lU, are: 

8*9 7*2 10 15 27*5 

52 95 192 300 

Bode also wrote Auhitnug :ur 
Keu.ntniss des gvstirutrn Him- 
mels (17(58; lltii ed. 1858) and 
other hook.s. 

Bodegas^ or Barahoyo, cap. of 
prov. Rios, Ecuador, S. Ainei ica : 
trading centre between Quito ami 
Guayaauil, and about 50 in. n.w. 
of the latter; accessible to barge 
steamers by the river Gu.ayas. 
Pop. 8,000. ■ 

Bodenbach, tii., Ijohemia, Aus- 
tria, on tho Elbe, 81 m. by rail 
N.w. of Prague. It has a chalyb- 
eate spring. The industries are 
brewing, cotton - spinning, and 
the manufacture of sweetmeats. 
I’op. (1900) 10,782. 

Bodensee. Bee Constanok, li. 

Bodenstedt, Fkiedrich Mar- 
tin VON (1819 92), German poet 
and dramatist; taught in Russia 
(1841-7), and became (1854) pro- 
fessor of Blavonio languages and 
(1858) of Old English literature 
at Munich. From 1807-78 he was 
connected with tho famous C’ourt 
Theatre at Mciningcn, and from 
1879-82 he was in the United 
States. He was a prolific original 
writer, and also translated from 
Shakespeare, HaOs, Omar Khay- 
yam, Pushkin, Lermontov, Tur- 
geniev. With Paul Heyse, Wil- 
brandt, Herwegh, Gildemeister, 
and others, he issued a Ger- 
man translation of Shakesiieare’s 


BodlBayakunr 

plays (9 vols. 1866-72) ami son- 
nets (1862), and wrote useful books 
oil Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
(1862), female characters (1875), 
and so forth. Ho also wrote on 
Russian subjects ; published orig- 
inal plays, such as Kaiser Paul 
(187(5) ; various volumes of verse, 
including. Kpische Diehtungen 
(18(58), and iales. See his Ansge^ 
wiihlte Diehtungen (18(54) and f/e- 
sammelien Srkriften (12 vobs. 1805- 
09). From a certain easy philos- 
ophy, exemiilified in liis popular 
Lieder dts Mirza Schaffg (1851; 
145th 0(1. 1898; Eng. trails. 1880), 
Bodeiistedt has lioen called I)er 
}h>ruz der drutsekrn Bourgeoisie. 
The man ami Ids works are host 
si:en in his egoistic Kriuuvruugen 
a us ineinimL(hnL{\H\r2], and in an 
interesting series of letters cilitod 
by G. Sclienek (1898). 

Bodichon, Madamk (1S27 90), 
an eager advocate of women’s 
riglits; was the oldest daughter 
(Barbara Leigh) of JUmjamin 
Smith, for manv years m.p. for 
Xoi wicli. Til 1857 she married 
Eughne Jiodichori, M.D., and lived 
for .some tjmo in Algeria. She 
began in 1855 the agitation whtch 
resulted in the passing of tlio Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Act, and 
contributed to the foundation of 
(Tilton Colloge, (’aml)iidge. 

Bodin, Jean (1580-9(5), French 
political iihilosojihor ; born in An- 
gers, and studied at Toulouse. In 
15(51 he went to I’aris as a:i advo- 
cate, and in 15(5(5 he published a 
treatise on tho method of study- 
ing history, which evoked the 
wrath of tho great jurist Otyai. 
Ill spite of his Protestantism, 
Boil in began to rise in tho offi- 
cial world. Though he liad op- 
posed (’liarles ix., and narrowly 
escaiied the massacre of St. Bar- ’ 
tholomew (1572), ho was made 
arorut du rni at Laon. In 16^ 
he pulilishcd his treatise on X)olit- 
ical philosoiihv, La lUpuhlique 
(Latin trniis. 1580 ; English, 1606), 
in which he builds upon the fam- 
ily as the liasis of settled govern- 
ment, tho su])reme embodiment 
of which is tho sovereign. The 
(’alliolic l.eague, however, be- 
came St) strong that in 1589 Bodin 
felt com))elled to join its ranks. 
By this time he was procureur 
ghitnd, and a marked man. In 
1598, after tho Victories of Henry 
IV., Bodin once more ventured to 
lireak openly with tho Lc^ue. 
His HepUtglit meres (first published 
1857) is a plea for religiou.s toler- 
ation ; though in his chief work, 
and in Demonomanic (1580), he 
shows himself a believer iti the 
superstitions of hii^age. 

Boudri 11 art’s Bodm^ w^ Tmps 
(ia5:i), ami Sir F. 
of Politics (new odMOOS). 

Bodinayakanurt n^lef 
state of same naiaa, Mawa 
dist., Madras, India, l^p. flODl) 
22,209. 
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Bodle, a Boottish copper coin 
worth two pennies Scots, or one- 
sixth of an English penny, issued 
ill the reign of Charles li., and 
said to have boon named from 
Bothwell, the master of the mint. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
named after Sir Thomas Bodley, 
who, after the complete destruc- 
tion (before 155<)) of the uni- 
versity library of Oxford, dating 
from i 109, restored it (1598) by a 
gift of books collected by himself 
at a cost of £10,000. The library 
was opened (1003) with upwards 
of 2,00() vols. Later contributors 
include the Earl of IVmbroke, 
with 250 vols. of (Tioek MRS. ; 
Kerielm Digby, 238 mss. ; Arcli- 
bishop Laud, 1,300 mss. in more 
than twenty languages ; and 
Hobert Burton. Of John Sclden’s 
library the Bodleian received over 
^00<) vols. General Fairfax en- 
riched it with many Mss., includ- 
ing Dodsworth’s lOl) vols. in Eng- 
lish history. Bishop Bawl in son’s 
bequest (1755) included some 1,000 
printoji hooks and over 4,800 
MSH. Nineteenth century dona- 
tions comprise llichard Gongirs 
collection (1809), numbering 3,700 
vols. on Saxon ami Northern lit- 
erature; Edward Malone’s collec- 
tion of English drama and early 
poetry; Francis Gonce’s collec- 
tion (1834); and Uoliort Mason’s 
bequest (1841) of £.30,000, the in- 
terest to be exinmded on books. 
The library now has nearly half a 
million volumes, it is entitled to 
a copy of every hook i)rintcd in 
the United King<lom. ’Phe lirst 
catalogue of its printed hooks 
was jmhlished in 1005, by its first 
librarian; the last in 1813, in 3 
vols., by its eleventh librarian. 

Bodley, John Edwakd 
OOOHTENAY (1853), a student of 
European politics, was called to 
the English bar in 1874. He was 

g rivate H(!erctary to 8ir Charles 
dike, president of the Local 
Government Board in 1882 .5. 
Since 1890 he has lived in France. 
See his Frftnrc (vol. i., The Jiero- 
lution and Modern France; vol. 
ii., The Parliamentary System^ 
1898); VAnghmanie et Ics Tradi- 
tions Prancaim (1899) ; a French 
verson of his own France (1901 ) ; 
The Coronation of Edward vii,^ 
by command of the King (1903). 

Bodley« Sir Thomas (1545- 
1613), English diplomatist and 
scholar. In 1585 he began his 
diplomatic career with a mission 
to Denmark. In 1589 ho became 
the queen’s representative in the 
United Provinces, where ho acted 
as a mmber of the council of 
elate \mtit 1596. The rest of his 
life waead^oM to the foundation 
and develoiiment of the Bodleian 
Library at .Oxford. See his own 
anlobtogrameoal Meliouiee Bod- 
leianoi (ITwh Wood’s Athenaa 
Oxon. (1813'^2(i) ; Macray’s Annah 
oftiU Bodltiom Library (1868). 


Bodmer, Johann Jakob (1698- 
1783), one of the chief pioneers in 
the regeneration of German lit- 
erature in the 18th century ; was 
a native of ZUrich, where (1725- 
75) he was professor of Swiss his- 
tory. With Breitinger and others 
ho founded a weekly critical peri- 
odical (1721-3), Die Disk arse dcr 
Afahr, the object of which w.as to 
•mancipato literaturo from the 
trammels of pedantic rule. ’Phe 
new ‘Swiss’ school won its way 
slowly, until its princi])lc8 were 
adopted by Lessing and others. 
Bodmer also drew attention to 
the old Gorman epics, particularly 
the Nihelungenlied, of which he 
edited part in 1757. For Life and 
bibliography, see J. BacchtohPs 
Oeschichic der Deutschen JJtrra- 
tur in der Schweiz (1887-92). 

Bodmin, par., mimic, bor., and 
CO. tn. of Uornwall, Engl ami, 26 
ra. N.w. of Plymouth, on G.W.B. 
With Liskeard it returns one 
member to Parliament. ’Phe 
chief manufactures are boots and 
serges. Pop. (11X)1 ) 5,.35.3. 

Bodo, seapt., Nordland, Nor- 
way, on the Salten Fjord. P«)p. 
(1900) 4,827. 

Bodobriga. See Boppahd. 

BodonI, Giambattihta (1740- 
1813), Italian printer. During his 
early manhood he worked (trom 
1758) in the printing-house of the 
Propaganda in Rome, and after- 
wards (17<»8) liecamc su|)crintend- 
ont of the Duke or Parma’s 
press. In 1788 he pul)IiHhcd, 
umlcr the title of Manuale Tipo- 
grafieo^ a collection of 178 differ- 
ent types, increased in the 2nd 
cd. (1818) to 250, Between 1791 
and 1813 he issued many beautiful 
editions of the cla.s8ics, notably a 
Homer in 1808; hut they are more 
distinguished for typographic 
beauty than for accuracy. 

Bodteher, Ludvkj (1793 1874), 
Danish jioet; spent most of liis 
earlier life in Italy with the Dan- 
ish artists, incliuling Thorwald- 
sen. It wa.s largely through his 
etfoi’ts tfuit the works of the great 
sculptor were acquired for J)on- 
mark. 1 lo returnea to ( Copenhagen 
in ]tS,‘15. lie Tiroduced two small 
collections of poems, which are 
among the best in Danish litera- 
ture. See Digte, with Life, by 
Arontzen ( Itli ed. 1878); and G. 
Brandea’s Damke Digtere. (1896). 

Body-cavity, or U(j«:lom, the 
space which in many animals lies 
between the body- wall and the 
alimentary canal. It is seen per- 
haps in its simplest form in anne- 
lid worms, such as tlie earthworm 
or the. fisherman’s hihworin, and 
there satisfies the following con- 
ditions : it is lined throughout hy 
the cel Is of the middle layer (meso- 
blast) of embryology, communi- 
cates with the exterior by kidney 
tubules or nephridia, and gives 
rise to the genital products on its 
walls. Such a cavity is present. 


in theory at loast, at some period 
of life in all animals except Ooe- 
lontera and Protozoa ; higher 
animals are therefore sometimes 
called Gadomata, in opposition to 
these two groups. But in many 
cadomate animals — e..r;. crusta- 
ceans and insects - the cudom is 
obliterated at a very early stage, 
and in others— c.j/. round worms 
—the space present between gut 
and body-wall fails to satisfy the 
conditions given above, and is 
therefore not a true cadom. 

Body^S Island, long sandy isl. 
off coast of N, Carolina, U.S. A. 
The highest lighthouse (150 ft.) in 
the United States stands 2 m. 
from its s. extremity. 

Boece, or Boethius, Hkctoh 
(c. 1465 1536), Scottish historian, 
was probably the son of Alexander 
Boyis, a burgf?8.M of Dundee. He 
studied in Paris, hecamo a pro- 
fessor in the collegt; of Montaigu 
in 1492, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Erasinn.s. He returned to 
Scotland about 1 198, and became 
principal in 1505 of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. In 1522 he pub- 
lished the Lives of the bishops of 
Mortlach and Ahonleen (new cd. 
Bannatyne Club, 1875), at the 
press of .Todoous Badius in Paris; 
and in 1527 the liistoria Ueniii 
Scotoruvfy which was translated 
(1533) into Scottish i)roHe at the ro- 
ll ucst of James V., and intuEnglish 
f or Hoi inshod’s Oh ronicles in 1577. 

Boeckh, PiiiUTP Au(iusT(1785- 
1867), classical iihilologist, born 
at Karlsruhe. Having since 1803 
studied under AVolf, ho liecame 

K ofossor of jihilology in 1807 in 
eidelberg, and in 1811 in Berlin, 
whore be acted also from 1812 as 
director of the philological, and 
from 1820 of the pedagogical, sem- 
inary. His Vidd ie Economy of A th- 
rns( 181 7; enlarged 1840), of which 
there is an excellent translation 
by A. Lamb (1857), presents a 
comi)lcto and minute picture of 
classic Atliiuis from every jioint 
of view. His edition of Pindar 
(1811 21) establishes the iiresent 
ijasis of metre. His gieat work. 
Corpus Inseriptionnm iiraearum^ 
was continued by Franz, (hirtius, 
Kirchholf, and Rohl (1828 77). 
His minor writings appeared in 
7 vols. (1858 74). 

Boehm, Siu Joheph Edhau 
( 1834-90), British sculptor, horn 
in Vienna, and studied in Italy, 
France, and in England, where ho 
settled in 1862, and was elected 
A.K.A. (1878) and K.A. (1882). HU 
chief works arc : Statue of Queen 
Victoria (1869) in Windsor ( -astle. 
of (^^arlyle at Chelsea, and of 
Wellington at Hyde Park Ck>rner ; 
the Duke of Kent Monument in 
St. George’s Chapel, and the 
Stanley Sarcophagus in West- 
minster Abbey. Boehm was ap- 
pointed sculptor- ill -ordinary to 
Queen Victoria (1881), and nroated 
baronet (1889). 



Soe&ii^p 

Bochmc, or Boehm (called 
alaa in Entfland Behmrn)« JASpB 
(1575-1624), German 1?hifo8op.her 
and mystic, was born in a {Peasant 
home at Altseidenberg, near the 
town of Gbrlitz, where b© spent 
his industrious, contemplative 
life. Ah a boy, when ^rdinu 
cattle, he conceived a' profound 
mystic sense of God in hature, 
which seemed an intimate revela- 
tion; and through the time of 
his very rudimentary educatio i 
in the village school, of his ap- 
prenticeship to a shoemaker at 
tjje nei^hbouriiiK town, and of 
liis joiit noymaii wanderings, until 
he settled down as a master work- 
taaD,^t the ap;e of nineteen, this 
emotional tornperament grow into 
a consuming? passion for truth. 
Boehme’s books were limited to, 
the Bible, i.i which he wa.4 doeidy 
versed, and to a few thoo.sophical 
and alchemistic writings, such as 
those of Paracelsus ; and the task 
before his illiterate genius was to 
shadow forth, in those obteuro 
symbols, natuial images, and 
poetic Huggestions which wore liis 
only instruments, philo;:,opliical 
conceptions which were now to 
his ago, and which later were not 
easily expressed hy Hogcl. ‘There 
reigns in his writings a twilight, as 
in a Gothic dome.* For Boehmc, 
God is the One from whom al I crea- 
tion proceeds by His self -differ- 
entiation into a negation of Him- 
self. ST)irit cannot be, except it 
distinguish that which is not it- 
self from it-jelf ; and this inner 
difference, beginning in God, an<l 
reproducing itself in all conscious- 
nes.s, is the principle by which 
thj whole world is evolved. This 
negation of self, by wh'ch self 
arises, is variously identified with 
ev 1; and, again, the doctrine of 
the Trinity is never far from 
Boehme’s moaning when ho writes 
of the divine self-distinction. H s 
earliest wo:k, Aurora (161*2), was 
denounced from the pulpit, and 
he was forbidden by the magis- 
trates of Goilitz to write any 
more. This injunction Boehmc 
obeve«l for some years, hut Hnalb' 
broke through it. Ho was much 
h:'.rassed by pedant and official, 
but his (piiot, humble spirit was 
undisturbed. Boehine has cxcr- 
cise«l a more powerful influence 
on minds concerned with experi- 
mental religion, and imagina- 
tions capable of spiritual desire, 
than on the direct development 
of academic philosophy. ‘His 
best contributions,’ says Dr. Stir- 
li»*g of Schelling, ‘are those in 
analogy with Boehme.’ But it 
18 in writers such as William Law 
that wo find the true line of de- 
8a;;!nt ; every page of Law’s Spirit 



of Love shows his aekn^ledged 
debt to the GemuHt mystic. 
rBoehme’s callc^ted works were 
liublished in Ao^tetdam' in 1675, 
and again in 1730, and in Leipzig 
in 1831-46.* They were translated 
into Knglish shortly after his 
death. 

Boehmeria, a genus of plants 
of the order Urticaceo, noted for 
the production of strong fibres, 
which are made ii^to ropes and 
sailcloth. Bithmenu nivea fibres 
produce Chinese g^hass - cloth, 
which resembles linen.. The plant 
is also cultivated in .India, S. 
United StateH, and .Tamaiea. The 
rhea fibre of Assam is derived 
from the plant. Puyha 

fibre of NcfliiiiKtl is gOt from B(eh- 
mr.ria puya^ and is used for mak- 
ing ropes and sailcloth. 



liwhmeria nHg t, 

1, FoiuaI« flowfr; 2, iiitUe 


' Bocotia, a distrjet of ancient 
Greece, bounded on the E. by the 
Euluean Sea; s. by Attica, Mega- 
r is,' and the Corinthian (4ulf. Its 
inhabitants were said to bo slow 
and heavy-witted. In the earliesj; 
times Bu’otia was occup!e<l by a 
race called the Minyie, whose chief 
city was Grehomenus, The Bao-^ 
tian cities were united in a league, 
and the history of Bieof a turns 
chiefly on the attempts made by 
Thebes to dominate this league. 
It was only after the battle of 
Lcuctra^ in 371 B.C., that the The- 
bans gained their aim; in 364 they 
destroyed Grehomenus. The Ba?o* 
tians bore the brunt of the Greek 
resistance to Philip Ch.'eronaa, 
in 338 B,0. ; and in 335 Thebes 
revolted against Alexander, ancB: 
was destroyed, and Grehomenus 
w'as rel)uilt. Henceforward, Iheo- 
tian history is unimportant. See 
W. Rhys Roberts’s The Ancient 
Boeotians (1895). 


Bomus 

Boerhaave, Hermann (16(33- 
1738), a Dutch plwsician, boru 
at Voorhout, near Leyden. Lec- 
turer (1701), he became (1709)jpro- 
fessor of medicine and botany,^n(l 
(J7 14-36) rector of the University 
of Leyden, filling also, from 1718, 
the chair of chemistry. He was. 
a pioneer in clinioal medical in- 
struction. His Institutiones Me- 
dic(€ (1708) had great infliienca. 
Of equal merit are his Elementa 
Chemiie (1724). Boerhaave was 
the first to lecture in Hollaml on 
diseases of the eye. See Burton’s 
Account of Boerhaave's Life and 
Writinys (1743), and .Johnson’s 
Life (1834). 

Boers (Du. hocT^ a ‘peasant 
or husbandman connected with 
Ger. huucr^ ‘peasant’), the fa’, me: s 
in S. Africa orDutch descent who 
founded Capo Colony in 16.50. 

Boer Wars. See South AfkiC/W* 

Bo^tius, or BofeTHius (c. 470lr 
524), ‘the last of the Romans 
whom Cato or Tully could have 
acknowledged for their country- 
men’ (Gibbon). His full name 
was Anicius Manlius Skvkkinus 
BoIStius. He became farnouH for 
his learning and knowledge of 
Greek ])hilo8ophy, and was consul 
in 5l0, also chief of the .senate. 
Thcodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
made him one of his most powerful 
ministers. But his protests against 
the e.Kcesses committed by the 
Gothic officers, ami cMpecially his 
defence of Albinos, who with 
Symmaduis was accused of S3ek- 
ing to liberate Uoiiio, brought 
him into disfavour with Theo- 
doric. ^ He was accused of treason, 
sentenced to death untried, and 
iidprisoned in the tower of Pavia, 
where ho produced his great 
work, the ConHoIatinn of Philos* 
Of thy. He was executed in 525. 
JLj wrote many works ou arith- 
metic, geometry, logic, and music 
which are extant, an I trauslatji 
the ]>rincipiil works of Aristotle. 
These were the chief source for 
the knowledge wliieh the ini-ldlo 
tiges had of Aristotle. A de- 
fence of the Christian faith is 
incorrectly assigned to him. Kis 
Consolation of Philosophy was 
translated by Alfred the Great 
(ed. Fox, 1864) and Chaucer (pub. 
1480). and more recently by Jam® < 
(1897). It is a dia'ogue between 
the author and Philosophy, iii 
prose and verse. - Complete works, 
cds. of^iasel (1570), Paris (1860); 
Peipe”, (1871); Fricd- 

leiii, De Institui/WM Arithmetica 
et A/usica (1867); Mj0i||er, 

mentaria in .4riafotefoWMo77“oO)* 
See Gibbon’s DecUnt omfp Eftll i 
Burr’s Later Roman .. Minnirs 
(1889) ; ,H. F. ^iesytu^i MUtkius . 
(1891). 
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